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CARLINO. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF “ Doctor ANTONIO,” ‘LORENZO BENONI,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 






Eat de Kerdiat, 
Seer 20 alrival of 
the night be- 
fore at the 
- Hétel de 
l’Europe, 
Chambery, 
stepped from 
his room in- 
to the adjoin- 
ing gallery, 
which runs 
along three 
sides of the 
house, leant 
= on the rail 

of the balus- 
trades, lighted a cigar and puffed away 
moodily at it. 

Baron Gaston, a man about forty, a cus- 
tomer of the Hotel de l'Europe of twenty 
years’ standing, was not exacting, paid his 
bill without demur or observation, did not 
grudge the waiters their fees; and yet the 
Baron was not popular with the household. 


Indeed, even that best of souls, Madame 
xXI—1 








| Ferrolliet, the elderly landlady, who had 
wi, NastormyAu- | known him from the time he was a youth of 
im, gust morning | eighteen, and to whom he always made a 
il of 1853 Ba-! point of being civil—well, even this good 
a) ron Gaston | lady could not help a nervous sinking of the 


heart whenever the Baron’s arrival was an- 
nounced. As to the servants, their sensa- 
tions were clear and decided—they could 
not bear the sight of him. His stern visage, 
his taciturnity, his frigid manners—he had 
never in all these twenty years given the 
landlady a shake of the hand—the entire 
absence, in short, of that cordiality to which 
all the old frequenters of the hotel, high and 
low, had accustomed her; all this might 
account for the want of sympathetic feeling 
evinced by the hostess towards this old 
customer. 

But the servants, who knew their station 
too well to lay claim to much ceremony, what 
had he done to them to arouse their unlimited 
antipathy ? Was he in the habit of finding 
fault with, or of using them harshly? Not 
at all. It would have been better had he 
done so, for even harsh treatment and scold- 
ing might have been construed into an 
acknowledgment—an odd one to be sure— 
but still a sort of acknowledgment, that he 
and they were fellow-creatures ; while, as it 
was, waiters and chambermaids felt as though 
lowered to the level of things. In fact it 
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was less what he did than what he did not 
that galled them beyond endurance; it was 
his taking, save in strict matters of service, 
no notice of them whatever, his overlooking 


1848 and 1853. It was in 1848 that he had 
returned to the life of a civilian. On the 
same day on which the second republic was 
proclaimed in France Baron Gaston resigned 


ie 





them, his ignoring their being. Not a nod of | his commission, sacrificing a brilliant career, 


recognition on arriving, not a nod of farewell 
at parting,—the very fee he gave them was 
left with Madame Ferrolliet. His orders, 
sparingly given, not seldom only by gestures, 
generally without even looking at the person 
from whom the service was demanded, were 


given to the generic waiter—never to the | 
individual Paul or Peter. One or two un- | 


lucky fellows, new hands in the hotel, who 
had presumed to address him unchallenged, 
had received for their pains such a frown and 
such a stare as had taken from them all wish 
to repeat the experiment. A man in whom 
pride amounted almost to a disease, Baron 
Gaston de Kerdiat belonged to the same 
school as that lady of the old régime who 
dressed in the presence of her footman, on 
the assumption that a valet was not a man. 
Servants, in this gentleman’s eyes, were not 
men, but useful flesh-and-blood machines to 
be had for hire, and so long as he paid them 
that hire, he considered himself quits with 
them. Had the question been put to him, 
whether he believed servants to have souls, 
he would have been puzzled to answer. 
Certainly he used them as though they had 
none. 

This absurd system was not of the Baron’s 
own invention, nor, I suspect, of that of the 
lady of the ancien régime just mentioned. 
The Baron had found it established and 
acted upon in his home, and had continued 
its practice. Perhaps, had he chosen any 
other career than that of arms, he might have 
met with such difficulties in its application as 
might have led to its modification. But our 
Baron had been in the army from 1830 to 
1848, had always had soldiers for servants, 
and with men fashioned by iron discipline 
into machines, the machine system had 
succeeded very well. 

This experience of eighteen years was so 
unanswerably conclusive in favour of the 
excellence of his method, that when it seemed 
to fail, as it did as soon as he adopted the 
life of a civilian, and could only choose his 
servants from among civilians, he attributed 
the failure rather to the wickedness of a 
whole class, or to his ill-luck, than to the 
faultiness of the principle upon which he had 
acted so long; and instead of changing his 
ways changed his servants, which was the 
case, ON an average, every second month 
during the five years intervening between 


and his right to a handsome pension in a few 
| years, to what he conceived to be his duty to 

his name, to his political creed, and to his 
| royal master. 

The first republic, it must be known, had 
| brought about the ruin of the family from 
which he sprung, one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of La Vendée. Most of 
its numerous members had perished either 
on the scaffold or in encounters with the 
“Blues.” His ancestral chateau had been 
razed to the ground, his ancestral lands laid 
waste, whole villages of his destroyed ; and 
what fire and sword had spared had been 
sold as national property. No wonder that 
the Baron abominated the reality—nay, the 
word descriptive of that reality, in the name 
of which his family had been exterminated, 
and himself reduced to poverty. 

The gallery of the Hotel de l'Europe over- 
looked the yard, and as at that moment, 
owing to the bad weather, it was empty, the 
only scope for the Baron’s observation was 
the rain pouring down in torrents. The only 
living object in view, dimly distinguishable 
through the descending sheets of water, was 
a young man on the other side of the gallery, 
exactly opposite to where the Baron mused 
and smoked. This young man, from his 
occupation, was evidently a servant, for, in 
fact, he was busy brushing, one after the 
other, a heap of clothes lying ona chair by 
his side. He performed this task with a 
conscientiousness rarely evinced by a do- 
mestic, every now and then subjecting some 
article already put aside to a fresh examina- 
tion, and adding what was probably a 
supererogatory brushing. It was a pleasure 
to see with what tender care he folded coats, 
waistcoats, and pantaloons, and laid them on 
a second chair with as much caution and 
gentleness as though they had been so many 
babies. All the while he was whistling, 
sotto voce, an air from the Zrovatore. As 
soon, however, as he caught sight of the 
Baron, which he did during one of his brush- 
ing evolutions, he stopped whistling, and 
proving himself as respectful as conscientious, 
he so arranged his chairs as to avoid the 
necessity of turning his back on his opposite 
neighbour,—an attention which was quite 
lost on that gentleman. 

A more good-natured countenance than 
that exhibited by this young man it would 
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be difficult to conceive. It was in the highest | The order was no sooner given than, as if 
degree frank and open, and Nature had | by magic, it was already obeyed. The Baron’s 


stereotyped on it a smile of good-humour | 
and good-will, which it was impossible: not 
to notice, and once having noticed, not to 
sympathise with. Indeed, the milk of human | 
kindness must have stood at boiling-point | 
with him, not to have been frozen by the , 
stern aspect and knitted brows of the Baron. | 
On the contrary, he seemed rather attracted | 
than repulsed, for, between one brushing and | 
the other, he cast a sympathetic glance at his | 
moody vis-a-vis; nay, after a little, having | 


| 


thus prepared the way, he hazarded in the 


same direction a slight motion of the head, 


accompanied by a deprecating look at the | 
sky, as much as to say—Did you ever see | 


such weather ? 

Baron de Kerdiat was so far from dream- 
ing that such a liberty could be taken with 
him, that he looked over his shoulder in | 


words had scarcely been pronounced, when 
the squire of the brush, as though he had 
flown thither, was at the door of the coupé, 
had lifted out the old lady, and, under cover 
| of his open umbrella, had carried her bodily 
into the house. All this had been done in a 
twinkling with a care and a gentleness, of 
which only an eye-witness could form an idea. 
“Very good,” thought the Baron, “the man 
can do something better than grin at his supe- 
riors.” And the gentleman’s heart relented 
towards the offender. The lady in question, 
be it remembered, was an entire stranger to 
the Baron. Her title to his interest was her 
age and her silver hair. Hard and stern as 
he was, there was nevertheless a soft spot in 


his heart, the spot on which was enshrined 


the sacred memory of the faithful friend and 
| stay of his youth, of her who had replaced his 


search of the person telegraphed to, and | mother, too soon lost, alas !—the memory of 


seeing no one, turned sharply round and 
stared fiercely at the presumptuous young 


fellow, who, in his simplicity, conjecturing | 


| 


from the stare that the meaning of his panto- | 
mime had not been understood, attempted to | 


make it more explicit by pointing with his 


apologetic smile said, ‘“‘ What weather !” 

The Baron, with a furious frown, started | 
from his leaning posture, drew himself up to’ 
his full height, his chin elevated sideways, as | 
if in defiance, an habitual gesture with him | 
when displeased—and God knows what he 
was going to say or do in vindication of 
his offended dignity, when happily at that 


moment a heavy loaded diligence rattled | 


into the yard with a deafening noise, and the 


interest afforded by so important an event | 


put an end, for the time being, to all hos- 
tility. 
with umbrellas, was astir round the huge 
machine; men, women, children—a full 
cargo—were helped out of the interior and 
the rotunda, and safely landed on dry ground, 
but nobody troubled themselves about the 
coupé. Had the conducteur forgotten that 


there was a passenger in the coupé, an old | 


lady with hair as white as snow? She had 
managed with great difficulty to open the 
door, and stood now with one foot on the 
steps, a picture of helplessness and _per- 
plexity. The Baron who had, from the first, 
followed the movements of this lady with a 
certain anxiety, perceiving her awkward and 
somewhat dangerous predicament, shouted 
from the gallery, “‘ Look to the lady in the 
cougé' Somebody help her !” 


Instantly the whole household, armed | 


his aged grandmother. All old ladies with 
white locks reminded him of this, his second 
parent, and for her sake were sacred in his 
eyes. 

At half-past twelve, the usual dinner hour, 


_the Baron took his place at the /ad/e-d’héte, 
fingers to the lowering heavens, and with an | 


| 


and on leaving the dining-room, went, as was 
his wont, to the bureau, or counting-house, 
where Madame Ferrolliet used to sit, to pay 
‘his bill and say good-bye before departing. 
He never stopped long at the hotel-—arriving 
in the evening, he generally left on the follow- 
ing afternoon in the diligence for Bonneville, 


_the same which had arrived so seasonably 








that morning. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the Baron, as he turned 
to leave the room, “could you recommend 
me a good servant ?” 

“Yes,” said Madame, “not only a good, 
but an excellent one.” 

“ Ah! is he a Savoyard ?” 

“ No; a Piedmontese.” 

The Baron puckered up his nostrils like 
one affronted by a bad smell. 

“When a Piedmontese is good,” continued 
Madame, “I assure you he’s not so by half.” 

“‘ May be so, but I want a Savoyard.” 

“IT am sorry for Carlino’s sake; our late 
Prefect, who was also a Piedmontese, could 
never say enough in praise of his honesty and 
intelligence. ‘ He placed unlimited confidence 
in Carlino, indeed treated him more like a 
friend than a servant.” 

“ That alone would deter me from taking 
your protégé. He would not suit me. It is 
my habit to treat a servant as a servant, and 
not as a friend,” said the Baron, dryly. 
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“Ah! well, I am very sorry for Carlino,” | the fallen fortunes of the house of that name 


repeated the landlady. 


“Since you think so highly of him, why | returned to France. 


don’t you engage him yourself ?” 


“‘T should be glad to do so, but he objects | 


to remaining in Chambery ; he has been offered 
a good situation in more than one family, but 
since his master’s death, which occurred here 
quite unexpectedly, the poor fellow cannot 
bear the town.” 

“Tf this Carlino be the person that I sup- 
pose, I must say that he looks anything but 
inconsolable.” 


by nature he is lively and good-humoured, 
but only name his late master to him, and 
see if his eyes do not fill with tears. He 
longs to leave this to see more of the world. 
I have kept him here up to this time, hoping 
to find him a situation such as he wishes.” 

Monsieur le Baron hoped she would suc- 
ceed in this as in everything else, and took 
his leave. 

At a couple of hours from Chambery on 
the Bonneville road lies the village of Castex, 
and a few hundred paces farther on rises in 
view, isolated on a hillock, a huge square 
building surrounded by vineyards. It is called 
in the neighbourhood, we suppose by courtesy, 
“The Castle.” The Baron and his port- 


manteau were put down at the gate of this | 
This was the goal of his present, | 


mansion. 
as it had been for nearly the quarter of a cen- 
tury of all his visits to Savoy. The Castle 
was owned and inhabited by his paternal 
uncle, the Vidame of Kerdiat, a gentleman 
now past eighty years of age. This uncle and 
nephew were the only extant representatives 
of the once numerous and flourishing family 
of Kerdiat, and consequently set a high value 
on one another. From the ceremony of their 
manners, when together, you might have sup- 
posed them to be two dethroned princes. 
The Baron professed the highest reverence 
for the Vidame, inasmuch as he was the head 
of the family. ‘The Vidame on his side re- 
spected in the Baron the heir-presumptive of 
the family, and the restorer that was to be of 
its fortunes. All which reverence and respect 
did not prevent their boring each other to 
death, an effect which greatly helped to 
abridge the Baron’s visits. The tie between 
them was that of family pride, not of family 
iffection. 

‘The Vidame’s story is soon told. Having 
a club foot, and rendered unfit thereby for 
the army, he emigrated in 1792, being then 
only twenty years of age. He chose Savoy 
as his place of voluntary exile, and followed 






He then 
Like most emigrants, 


until their restoration in 1815. 


he had forgotten nothing, learned little, and 


fancied in his elation that the return of the 
legitimate branch of the Bourbons to the 
throne implied the return of each and all of 
its adherents to their ancient privileges, dig- 
nities, and fortunes. In this he was soon 


| undeceived, as it was only with the greatest 


difficulty that out of the m/dard of indemnity 
assigned to emigrants, he succeeded in having 


_ allotted to the family of which he was the 
“ Nevertheless he is so, I can assure you ; | 








representative a few hundred thousand francs, 
a sum, in fact, not equal to what had once 
been their yearly income. However, he 
pocketed the money—necessity has no law — 
and shook the dust of his ungrateful country 
off his shoes. He went back to Savoy, paid 
his debts, and bought the Castle and its 
grounds. From that time his temper grew 
sour, and he took to satirising friends and 
foes ; legitimists, quasi-legitimists, the second 
republic, and the second empire all had their 
turn. He became, in short, a sort of Talley- 


| rand au petit pied—certainly, like his model, 


he made no secret of his contempt for man- 
kind. Just now, the chief objective, as the 
Germans would say, of his satire was Victor 
Emmanuel and his Italian aspirations. Now 
and then, by way of variety, he would treat his 
nephew to a bird’s-eye view of the family splen- 
dours, count castles, villages, and steeples, 
describe the fétes given on the occasion of 
the Dauphin’s birth, &c. Lately he often 
repeated the same stories, and had grown 
rather confused as to names and dates ; not 
much wonder at his age. 

After three weeks or so of this diet our Baron 
had had enough of it, and took his departure. 
His efforts to find a servant in the adjoining 
village had been unavailing; two or three 
heavy clumsy fellows had applied for the 
situation, whose appearance alone would have 
been an insurmountable objection, even hac 
they in all other respects suited the Baron, 
And so he would have to goas he came, that 
is, without a servant; and this vexed him 
not a little. The Vidame improved the oc- 
casion to read him, in his usual cynical tone, 
a lecture on this topic. “The seed of good 
servants,” pronounced the old gentleman, “ is 
lost, as well as that of many other good things. 
You will find nothing of the kind, neither 
under this latitude or that. Servants now- 
adays, whatever their nationality—Savoyards, 
French, Italian, Poles, or Belgians—are all 
alike thieves, and scoundrels, and the born 
enemies of their masters to boot. The safest 
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plan is to hire the cleverest you can pick up 
—a clever man is more likely than a stupid 
one to plunder you cum sale discretionis, in 
order to make his gains last longer; ‘ Pelar 
la quaglia, e nonla far gridare’ (‘to plume the 
quail without making it cry’), as the Italians 
say, who are masters in that sort of trade.” 
Whether owing to this tirade, or the result 
of reflection alien to it, thus far it is certain, 
that the first thing the Baron did on reaching 
the Hotel de l'Europe, was to go to Madame 
Ferrolliet’s parlour, and after the customary 
inquiry about her health, to ask if her protégé 
was still in the house. The answer being in 
the affirmative, he then begged her to send 
Carlino to his room within the next half-hour. 
The newly-arrived traveller was stooping 
over his open portmanteau with his back to 
the door, when there came a gentle rap, and 
upon a sonorous Zxérez, in came on tiptoe, 
smiling good-naturedly, our squire of the 
brush, a wiry, middle-sized, well-figured young 
man of*five-and-twenty. Not handsome, but 
agreeable-looking, Carlino had none of the 
marked characteristics of an Italian; his 
complexion was clear, his eye hazel, his hair 
chestnut. The Baron glanced at him from 
over his shoulder, perceiving which the Italian 
hastened to make a profound obeisance. 





Taking no notice of it, the Frenchman re- 
sumed the review of the contents of his trunk. 
After a pause, and without changing pos- 
ture, he said curtly, “ You are looking for a 
situation, and wish to leave Savoy, I am told.” 
“Yes, Monsieur le Baron; and I shall 
consider myself very fortun——” 


“Do you understand how to manage 
horses ?” interrupted the Baron. 

“Yes; I had the care of——” 

“I mean,” continued the Baron, cutting 


him short, “are you a good groom, and can | 


you ride?” 

“TI was going to explain that my late 
master——” A knot rose in the poor fel- 
low’s throat, and stopped his speech. 

“T did not ask you about your late master,” 
said the Baron, peevishly. 

“TI beg your pardon,” replied Carlino, 
abashed ; “I meant to say that 


they were as well groomed as any in Cham- 
bery.” 

“Very well, that is one point settled ; you 
will have besides to keep my apartment in 
order, clean my boots: in short, perform 
all the duties of a servant.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Baron; I know also 
how to cook.” 

“ There’s no occasion for that; I do not 


in my | 
last place I had the care of two horses, and | 


take my meals at home ; only a cup of coffee 
in the morning, if you can make it. You 
can?—so much the better. ‘The wages ‘I give 
are a hundred francs a month, and you find 
yourself ; will that do ?” 

“ Perfectly, Monsieur le Baron.” 

“You bore me with your ‘ Monsieur le 
Baron ;’ ‘ Monsieur’ is enough. Well then, be 
ready to start at seven this evening. Of 
course I take you on trial.” 

“ ] hope and trust that my zeal 

“You are too talkative,” interrupted the 
Baron. ‘Your late master, I am aware, 
allowed you more freedom than I am dis- 
posed to do. Keep this in mind—I hire 
you as my SERVANT” (the word doubly under- 
lined). “And as to zeal—the less of it the 
better. Now you may go.” 

With this bucket of cold water on his head, 
Carlino made another low bow, and more 
bewildered than pleased, yet on the whole 
glad to have found a situation that took him 
to Paris, he went to announce his good for- 
tune to Madame Ferrolliet, and to the house- 
hold in general, and having received their 
congratulations, something reserved from 
those who knew the Baron best, hastened to 
pack up his clothes. His reflections while 
thus occupied were not entirely of a rosy hue. 
When he contrasted the harsh tones, the dis- 
tant manner, the imperious ways of his new 
master, with the gentle voice, the gracious 
familiarity, the friendliness of his late one, his 
heart misgave him, and for the first time he 
feared that the life of a servant might not 
always be the realisation of that deau-idéal 
which up to this hour he had taken for 
granted it was. 

Carlino, we may say, was born a servant, 
by which we mean that nature had intended 
and constituted him for one. All the in- 
stincts, energies, and bent of his being lay in 
that direction, and once having reached it, 
| found full scope and satisfaction in that 

condition. He could conceive nothing within 
| his range which he should prefer. To be 

dependent on some person in a position 
| above his own, to have some one to please, 
to make comfortable, to look up to, to attach 
himself to, was a constitutional want with 
Carlino. Was his new master likely to satisfy 
this need? This was the question which in 
a rather confused shape now perplexed his 
mind and dimmed for a moment the lustre of 
his good-humoured smile. Only for a mo- 
ment. Carlino was not the man to give way 
to despondency. His buoyancy and self- 





| reliance—he had a large share of both— 


| soon returned, and got the upper hand of 
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his misgivings. He laid a wager with him- 
self that, within a month, he would, by dint 
of care and attention, propitiate this gruff 
master of his. 

Carlino was ready and under arms long 
before the specified hour. When the fatal 
moment of departure really came, the whole 
establishment, headed by Madame Ferrolliet, 
accompanied him as far as the forte cochere, 


and then followed endless kissings and shak- | 
ings of hands, and good wishes, and recom- | 


mendations to write, the whole interspersed | 
with much weeping. Carlino, as he followed | 
his master up the street, could scarcely see 
his way for blinding tears. The Baron, | 
who had already taken his lofty farewell of | 
the hostess, was, and looked, inexpressibly | 


disgusted with all this fuss and sentimen- | 


tality. At last it was over; but no—a new | 
trial awaited master and servant at the coach- | 
office. A group of the latter’s acquaintances | 
had assembled there to bid him farewell, and 
a new and augmented edition of kisses, 


hand-shakings, hopes, and what not, illus- | 
trated by sobs, and ohs! and ahs! was the | 

Carlino was once more trans- | 
The Baron could | 
To escape from the | 


consequence. 
formed into a fountain, 
stand it no longer. 
offensive scene, he took refuge in his corner 
of the coupé, from which he could not see 
what was passing without, nor, among other 
things, his servant, in spite of his heartache, 
running up the ladder leaning against the 


diligence, to make sure with his own eyes of | 


the safety of his master’s luggage. In a few 
minutes more Carlino installed himself in the 


rotonde, and the huge vehicle moved on | 


towards Lyons. No railroad at that time 
existed between Lyons and Chambery. 

At the first change of horses, Carlino, now 
quite himself again, got out, and stationed 
himself by his master’s side of the coupé, 
within reach of his voice, whereupon the 
Frenchman, frowning ominously, turned his 
head the other way, with a pretence of not 
having seen him. This course of action was 
repeated and persevered in by both parties at 
every stage between Chambery and Lyons. 
The same at all the stoppages on the railroad 
from Lyons to Paris, with this trifling difference, 
that latterly Carlino stood in a pouring rain, 
and that his master no longer made a pretence 
of not seeing him, but actually did not see 
him, being comfortably fast asleep. 

They reached Paris—the rain falling as 
fast as ever—at nine in the evening, and half- 
an-hour later were knocking at the forte 
cochére of the Baron’s abode, Rue Madame. 
The concierge, light in hand, opened the door 
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forthwith, and taking charge of the Batters 
trunk (Carlino carried his own and his mas- 
ter’s carpet bag), led the way to the first story, 
and proceeded to open adoor. The Baron, 
turning to Carlino, said, “ I do not want you 
to-night ; the concierge will show you your 
room, and give you a light, and also a key ot 
my apartment. Call me to-morrow morning 
at eight.” This said, he entered the apart- 
ment. 

The concierge led Carlino up three flights 
of stairs to his room, an attic, and there left 
| | him, as the Baron had ordered, with a lighted 
| candle and a key of the apartment below, and 

the addition of a civil good-night. 

| The young man went at once to the bed, of 
which he stood in great want. Folding down 
the counterpane, he discovered there were no 
sheets ; he had too often slept on hay to mind 
for one night the absence of the comfort of 
‘linen. He wound up his silver watch with 
great care, undressed in a twinkling, and in 
| less time than it takes to write it was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. 





CHAPTER II. 


Wirth the first dawn of day Carlino awoke 
as usual, got up, went to the window and 
opened it. A sea of roofs, bristling with 
chimneys innumerable, stretched before him 
as far as eye could reach. Now and then in 
| the distance, emerging from the white Sep- 
| tember mist, rose towering over the rest a 
cupola, a spire, a column, like the gigantic 
| mast of some leviathan ship. This then is 
| Paris, thought he, and making a mock bow, 
he added, this time aloud, “ Very glad to make 
your acquaintance, my dear sir.” He was in 
capital spirits, and disposed, as you see, to be 
humorous ; he was also very hungry, as hungry 
as a young mian is likely to be who has tasted 
no food for the last twenty hours. The remedy 
was at hand, he.drew from his trunk half of a 
big loaf, and a packet containing slices of 
sausage, and fell to con amore. 

While munching his bread and sausage 
Carlino took a survey of his attic. The result 
was satisfactory. It was newly papered, and 
had an air both neat and gay: a bed, a capital 
iron one, two chairs, a small table on which 
were a waterless ewer and basin, and on the 
wall a wooden Nuremberg clock, constituted 
the whole of the furniture, plenty and to spare 
for a man of Carlino’s habits. All the articles, 
bedding included, werenotonly new and clean, 
but free even from dust, which some provident 
hand must have lately removed. ‘There was 





no fireplace, but our young valet was so little 
accustomed to one that he did not remark the 
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hiatus. Lodged like a prince, thought he, 
and mounting on a chair he wound up the 
clock, setting it by his watch. This done, it 
was just half-past five, he locked his room 
door, and went down to his master’s apart- 
ment. 

Intent on not being heard, he turned the 
key in the lock with all the care of a thief, 
and entered on tiptoe a small lobby or ante- 
room, at the farther end of which were two 
doors at right angles; one was closed, the 
| other ajar. Still using infinite caution, he 
pushed this last and found himself in a room 
| of good dimensions, the destination of which 
| as salle @ manger was evidenced past all doubt 
by the heavy sideboards round it and the 
large oval table which stood in the centre. 
This salle a manger communicated by an inner 
door, happily at this moment wide open, with 
a passage leading, on one side to the kitchen, 
on the other to a good-sized sitting-room, 


longer than broad, a kind of study or library, | 
hung with family pictures, below which, run- | 


ning all its length, were glazed bookcases. 
Between the two windows, placed in the 
breadth of the room, stood a huge something, 
and at the extremity vis-a-vis another huge 
something, both these mysterious objects 
carefully hid under a cover of green serge. 
Carlino, who was not a son of Eve for nothing, 
peeped under the serge, and discovered a 
collection of costly weapons, both ancient 
and modern, artistically arranged. The door 
at the farther end of this study being shut, 


Carlino thought it more prudent not to push | 


his voyage of discovery any farther, for fear of 
perchance blundering into his master’s room 
two hours too soon ; so back he went to the 
kitchen. 

Here an agreeable surprise awaited him ; 
the first thing that caught his eye, protruding 
from the wall, just above the sink, was a cock, 
which, on being turned, gave forth an abun- 
dant supply of water. He had heard of dirty 
Auvergnats carrying up water to the apart- 
ments in Paris, and of so much being paid for 
every bucket of water, a practice he considered 
as both unnatural and degrading ; therefore 
great was his relief at finding himself free 
from this double nuisance. He drank a good 
draught to help down the sausage, and ‘im- 
proved the occasion to make his morning 
ablutions. 

The kitchen was small, but airy and well 
lighted ; the cooking utensils were rari nantes 
in it. One can see at a glance, thought he, 
with a melancholy shake of the head, that the 
master does not take his meals at home. In 
the course of his further investigations he 
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| 


| came upon a heap of charcoal deposited under 
| the stove, and found in a drawer a parcel of 

raw coffee, a machine for roasting it, and close 

by a coffee mill. In a moment he had lighted 
a fire, and to utilise the time the charcoal 
| would take to be red-hot, he went to give air, 
| sweep the dust, and set in order the rooms 
| left at his disposal—a short and easy task, 
| seeing that the apartment had evidently been 
| taken good care of in the absence of the 
| occupier. We forgot to say that he had found 
| a broom behind the door of the kitchen, and 
| plenty of dusters in a cupboard. 

The rooms arranged, he returned to find 
his charcoal well ignited, so he roasted and 
ground some coffee, and set a jug of water all 

| but boiling by the side of the fire. By the 
| time all this was done it was scarcely half- 
| past seven. Carlino was suddenly reminded 
| of the trophies in the study by the sight of a 
| piece of chamois leather, and he saw no reason 
why he should not employ the half hour still 
at his disposal in cleaning some of the costly 
weapons. Accordingly to the study he went, 
| partly raised one of the serge covers, and took 
down the first articles within his reach, a brace 
of pistols, a cangiar, and a dagger, and set to 
work rubbing. At the first stroke of eight 
from a neighbouring clock he put aside his 
unfinished task, and knocking first at the 
closed door, entered what really proved to be 
the Baron’s bedroom. 

“Good morning, sir, it is just striking eight,” 
said Carlino. Monsieur gave a grunt. “I 
hope that Monsieur has passed a good night. 
Shall I open the blinds?” Another grunt. 
| Carlino opened the blinds, and as he shut the 
window added, “As fine a day as ever a 
Christian could see.” All these queries and 
remarks were against rules, and it was high 
time to check the fellow’s familiarity. ‘Thank 
God, I have eyes of my own to see whether it 
is fine or not without being told,” such was 
the gracious reply, in the most cantankerous 
of voices, which Carlino got for his pains. 
** Shall I bring the coffee?” asked he a little 
abashed. ‘Some warm water first; I will 
ring when I am ready for the coffee.” 

Baron Gaston was disposed to be more 
snappish than usual. The fact is he felt a 
grudge against his new servant for having so 
soon recovered, and to all appearance so 
entirely, from the intemperate grief he had 
shown on leaving his Chambery friends. “ The 
fellow has no heart,” was the verdict passed on 
him by the Baron. And where is the wonder? 
Are machines expected to have hearts ? 

Monsieur had his warm water, rung for his 
coffee, and went to his study; Carlino, broom 
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in hand, was just beginning to arrange the 
bedroom, when a furious pull at the bell 
made him rush into his master’s presence. 
The Baron, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
was standing by the table, upon which lay the 
pistols, the cangiar, and the dagger. ‘Who 
gave you leave to touch these things?” 
asked he, with a look of Radamanthus. 

“ T beg your pardon,” faltered Carlino, “ I 
thought it was part of my duty——” 

“You need never think,” retorted the 
Baron ; “I forbid you most positively ever 
to meddle with these arms, or so much as to 
look at them. I already told you I would 
have no zeal. Now go.” : 

To have no zeal, forsooth! To exact that 
from Carlino was as much as to exact from 
the flame not to burn upwards, from the 
water not to run downwards. He was satu- 





“What am I doing?” repeated the intruder, 
“don’t you see ?— 72 frotte.” 

“‘ How did you get in?” asked Carlino. 

** Apparently through the door,” answered 
the frotteur who seemed vastly diverted by 
the other’s perplexed face. 

“ But I had locked the door,” objected 
Carlino. 


“ And I unlocked it,” rejoined the frotteur, 


'never discontinuing his mysterious evolu- 


tions. 
“ Then you had a key?” 
“ Certainly—the concierge gave me his, as 


he always does when there is no one in the 


| apartment.” 


rated with zeal, boiling over with zeal, made | 


of zeal—zeal was the very essence of his 
being. The Baron’s words cut the poor 
fellow to the quick. To be lowered to the 
level of an automaton, who need not think, and 


bear, especially for a man who had been the 
right hand of his former master, and without 
whose advice not so much as a piece of fur- 
niture was displaced in that master’s house- 
hold. However, the first smart over, he bore 
the blow patiently—bore it because it was in 
his nature to be patient, and also because he 
knew his own worth, and was supported by 
the hope, nay, by the certainty, that his 


master would find it out in course of time, | 


and end by coming round. 

At hali-past twelve Carlino was ordered to 
ask the concierge for the key of the stables, 
and to bring out the horse and groom it in 


the courtyard. The house was one enfre | 


cour et jardin, and the Baron, while dressing, 
could watch the proceeding from the window 
of the cabinet de toilette adjoining his bedroom. 


_ observation. 
must only act when bidden—it was hard to | 


| 
| 


| 


Presently he appeared down-stairs, hat and | 


gloves on, and bidding Carlino have the 
horse saddled at two o’clock, went out. Car- 
lino just ran up to the apartment, and locked 
the door, as he had been accustomed to do 
when no one was at home, and then returned 
to his grooming. At two precisely Monsieur 
was back, and in the saddle. 

Carlino was struck dumb when he returned 
to the apartment to find the door wide open, 
and a man in shirt-sleeves, apparently quite 
at home, dancing in an odd sort of fashion 
up and down the dining-room. This person 
had a peculiar brush fastened to his right | 
foot by a leather strap. “What are you 
doing ?” asked Carlino. 


o'clock. 
| leave a lighted lamp in the ante-room, and 


' was a great bread eater, but abstemious as to 


Carlino went at once to the porter’s lodge, 
and received full confirmation of the /rof- 
teur’s statement. He made no remark, con- 
tenting himself with keeping a quiet eye 
upon the unknown functionary. Neverthe- 
less, the proceeding seemed to him too irre- 
gular, and involving his personal responsibi- 
lity too much, to be passed over without 
Therefore, no sooner did the 
Baron return, than he felt it his duty to re- 
port the case. He said, “ The /rotteur has 
been here, sir.” 

“What if he has?” growled the Baron. 

Carlino went on, “I had locked the door 
of the apartment, while I finished grooming 
the horse, and he came in with the con- 
cierge’s key.” 

“ And what if he did?” 

“ Monsieur understands,” went on Carlino, 
“that if strangers can come in at their plea- 
sure es 

“IT see what it is,” interrupted the Baron, 
“two of a trade cannot agree.” 

“It is not that, sir, but x 

“T will have no squabblings—do you 
hear? Leave things as they are, and do not 
meddle with what is no business of yours, or 
we shall part before long.” 

Carlino would have persisted, but his 
master went in, banging the door after him. 

Not many minutes after, the ringing of 
the study bell summoned him again to his 
master’s presence. “I am going out; you 
are free to do what you please till ten 
If I am not home by that time, 








go to bed.” Having said this, the Baron 
again went out. 

It was then nearly six o’clock. By seven 
Carlino, having finished all he had to do in 


| the house and in the stables, went to a neigh- 


bouring small restaurant, and had a dish of 
meat and potatoes with bread ad /ibitum. He 
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wine. His hunger appeased, he took a stroll 
in the garden of the Luxembourg close by. 
Long before nine he was at home again ; he 
lighted a candle, and read a few pages of 
“Le Novelle del Soave ”—a gift from the 
defunct prefect. This book constituted all 
Carlino’s library—he never tired of reading 
it again and again, nor of falling asleep over 
its leaves, as was now actually the case. The 


striking of ten o’clock roused him from his 
pleasant doze, and at once he lighted a lamp 
|and placed it in the ante-room. Having 
obeyed implicitly the one-half of his orders, 
why not the other ?—because zeal, that ter- 
rible enemy of his, whispered in his ear that 
he had better sit up a little longer. He 
yielded to the prompting, and fell profoundly 
asleep. 

















The grating of the key in the lock startled 


him out of his slumbers. ‘“ What are you 
doing here?” asked the Baron sternly. 

“TI beg pardon. I thought Monsieur 
might perhaps want me.” 

“I told you once before you were not to 
think, but to do as you were bid. Let me catch 
you again here after ten o’clock, and you are 
discharged.” These iast words were pro- 
nounced in such a tone as to leave a deep 





impression on Carlino’s mind that they con- 
veyed no empty threat. In silence he took 
up his candle, and went to his attic, saying to 
himself, “ What a bear of a master I have 
chanced on!” 

Days and weeks passed by, and the glacier 
showed no signs of thawing—in other words, 
there was no coaxing or forcing M. le Baron, 
even for a moment, out of his distant manner 
and uncommunicative ways. Every attempt 
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on Carlino’s part to trespass beyond the magic 
circle of his strictly official business was as 
resolutely repulsed, and as sharply resented 
as on the first day. One morning among others 
(to quote a last instance of the ferocious 
jealousy with which this gentleman guarded 
from any infringement what we suppose he 
considered his dignity), one morning Carlino 
had had a beautiful dahlia given to him, we 
will say by whom by-and-by. Among the 
gimcracks scattered on a table in the study, 
which at that moment he was dusting, he had 
often noticed a small vase, in the shape of a 
lotus, seemingly destined to hold flowers ; 
and it occurred to him that his dahlia would 
just suit it. So he half filled the vase with 
water, and placed the dahlia in it. An hour 
or so after, Monsieur went into the study. 
A tremendous ring at the bell brought Carlino 
running to the study. “ Who put that flower 
there?” asked Monsieur, in his iciest tone. 
“TI did,” said Carlino, moré smiling than 
ever. “Then remove it this instant,” was 
the retort, “‘ and take no such liberty in future. 
When I want flowers, I know where to buy 
them.” 

Bating such occasional rebuffs, and the 
smart attaching to the denial of all fellow- 
feeling which they implied, Carlino had in 
other respects nothing to complain of, and 
much to be thankful for in his new situation. 
‘lo begin with, his master, if not kind, which 
he certainly was not, neither was he unkind ; 
if he never praised, neither did he ever find 
fault, so long as not intruded on. And in a 
man so rigidly undemonstrative as was the 
Baron, this negative mood might be inter- 
preted as a tacit acknowledgment of the 
goodness of the service, and of his satisfac- 
tion with it. For, it need scarcely be said, 
with a person of Carlino’s experience and 
good-will, the service went on like clock- 
work, This result, we must add, was greatly 
helped by the Baron’s methodical habits and 
even tenour of life, high merits in Carlino’s 
eyes, and indeed in those of all really good 
servants, and for which he was truly grateful. 
Then, the situation in itself could scarcely 
have been better. There was certainly plenty 
to do, both in the apartment and in the 
stables, but not more than an active young 
man could manage without being overworked. 
Then he was his own master from six to ten. 
His wages were considerable, far more than 
what he had had from the late prefect ; and 
he had calculated that with his sober habits 
he might, without pinching himself, save fifty 
francs a month, lay by twenty-four pounds a 
year. Quite a treasure! He could accom- 








plish this the more easily as he had found, to 
his grateful surprise, that his master paid for 
his washing, though this item had not been 
mentioned in their verbal agreement. 

With Carlino’s character, it was a mere 
matter of course that he should be on the 
best terms with the concierge and his wife, as 
with all the other servants in the house. In- 
deed, who could help being pleased with his 
cheerful, honest face, and obliging ways? 
Last, not least, he had made a friend, found a 
confidante, in the giver of the dahlia, Made- 
moiselle Victorine, his neighbour in the attic, 
the lady’s maid and souffre douleur of the 
Marchioness of the second floor. Made- 
moiselle Victorine was not a favourable 
specimen of a Parisian soubrette; she was 


small, red-haired (red hair was not yet the ' 


fashion at that epoch), much freckled, and 
without being positively a humpback, made 
you think of one. Her mistress was not 
ashamed (at least the scandalous chronicle 
was positive on this point) to take advantage 
of these physical imperfections, serious im- 
pediments to the girl’s finding a good place, 
to treat her asa slave, pay her very small 
wages, and literally starve her. Victorine 
had an old mother, whom she managed out 
of her small earnings to keep from dying, 
and for the sake of that mother suffered 
uncompldiningly, nay, cheerfully. This ac- 
quaintance, which soon ripened into a real 
friendship, was precious to Carlino in many 
ways. It opened a safety-valve to his pent- 
up communicativeness, satisfied in a reason- 
able degree his cravings for sympathy, and by 
a natural comparison of Victorine’s lot with 
his, reconciled him with his own. Con- 
trasting it with that of this poor drudge, who 
was poorly paid, under-fed, systematically 
scolded and ridiculed, obliged to wait up till 
her worldly mistress came home at two and 
three in the morning—contrasting, we repeat, 
his life and hers, Carlino might consider him- 
self a spoilt child of fortune. Carlino felt 
for her, paid her all the little attentions in 
his power, cheered her when despondent, 
took her whenever she was free, not often the 
case, for a walk in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, or to the quays to see the shops, and 
admire the engravings there exposed for sale, 
for Victorine had a taste for art. 

Of love-making between them there could 
be no question. Victorine, setting aside her 
personal defects, might have been his mother ; 
and it was the tone of a mother, or of an 
elder sister, affectionate with a little infusion 


of superior wisdom, that she had adopted, 


and never wavered from, with him. Carlino 
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rarely went out only for a walk, especially 


since the days were short ; his dinner at the 
wine-shop once over, he went up to his garret, 
and employed himself, either mending his 
clothes—he was a capital hand at the needle 
—or in playing on an instrument, resembling a 
brass comb, some one or other of his national 
airs. 
sisted all the poetry of Carlino’s existence. 


montese birth-place, it brought before him 
the familiar faces of father and mother long 
since gone to their rest, it reminded him of 
the joys and trials of his boyhood. 
stood by him like a faithful friend from his 
earliest years, and had soothed many a bitter 
pang. It was the muse of his melancholy 
hours, neither many nor of long duration. 
Once the tiny instrument was replaced in its 
case, and the moisture rubbed from his eyes, 
Carlino was himself again, that is to say, 
the buoyant, hopeful, warm-hearted creature 
nature had meant him to be. 

The only person within the circle of Car- 
lino’s acquaintance, his relations with whom 
left much to be desired in point of cordiality, 
was the frotteur. ‘This last, a true son of 
Paris, was caustic and much given to quizzing ; 
whereas the former, a true Piedmontese, was 
slow of repartee, and, like many greater men, 
unable to enjoy a joke at his own expense. 
So there was no love lost between them. 
Carlino looked upon the /frotteur as a nui- 
sance and an intruder, and the /rofteur on his 
side divined anything but a wel!-wisher in the 
Italian. The hebdomadal visit of this func- 
tionary was a thorn in Carlino’s flesh. He 
felt it to be not only provoking, but degrading, 
to have to wait the pleasure of this floor- 
rubber in order to give the last finishing 
touches to 47s apartment. Was it not alike 
the duty and the right of a good servant to 
do aé/ that had to be done in the apartment 
confided to his care? ‘Then Zeal, that irre- 
pressible Zeal, which could not be kept down, 
again whispered in his ear that to pay this 
jackanapes fifteen francs a month for what 
he, Carlino, could and would do for noihing, 
was throwing money out of the window. 

Actuated by these feelings, Carlino deter- 
mined to learn how to frotter—a very easily 
acquired talent—and thus dispense with the 
services of this interloper. To this end he 
carefully watched the various phases of the 
frotteing process, and once having mastered 


them, bought the various necessary imple- | 


ments, and began, when alone, practising the 
art on hisown account. This, however, could 
not be done for any time without leaving 


In this poor pocket harmonica con- | 
planation of his servant. 
It evoked the vine-clad hills of his Pied-' 


It had | 


traces, which in the long-run did not escape, 
any more than their drift, the experienced 
eye of the /rotteur en titre. Thereupon the 
threatened functionary lost not a moment in 
complaining to Carlino’s master, aJleging that 
the Piedmontese, with his clumsy attempts to 
Jrotter, spoiled the parguet. The Baron, 
much against the grain, demanded an ex 
Carlino gave it, 
and candidly admitted that he had practised 
frotteing with a view to exercising the /rotteur’s 
functions himself, and indignantly repelled 
the charge of injuring the floor. 

The Baron, who had listened with undis- 
guised impatience to Carlino’s prolix state- 
ment, said, “The short and the long of it is, 
you want to pocket the fifteen francs a 
month.” 

“ God forbid,” protested Carlino ; “ what I 
wanted was to save Monsieur the unnecessary 
outlay of a hundred and eighty francs a year.” 

Carlino was really appalled by the fearful 


'and sudden change in his master’s counten- 


ance. The Baron grew purple, and his eyes 
burned like carbuncles. 

“Impudent boor!” cried he in a terrible 
passion ; “ who gave you leave to economize 
forme?” Carlino, terrified out of his wits, 
would have explained, but in vain. ‘ Leave 
the room!” thundered his master, rising with 
a threatening gesture ; “leave the room, or 
by all the saints... .!” 

What could be at the root of this sudden 
violence? Simply this, that the Baron was 
far from rich—indeed, for a man of his rank 
and tastes, he was positively poor, and 
ashamed of being poor. His ticklishness on 
this point amounted almost to mania. Any, 
even the most covert, hint at his straitened 
circumstances from an equal, he would have 
resented as an insult, which nothing but blood 
could wash away ; coming from a menial, and 
as such beneath his vengeance, he felt it as a 
disgrace past help, “le coup de pied de l’ane,” 
as a Frenchman would say. Why he did not at 
once dismiss the offender, remains a mystery. 
Carlino, who had never seen him in such a 
fury, expected his discharge ; and, indeed, 
little cared if he did receive it, so disgusted 
was he with the Baron’s ungraciousness. But 
having vented his spleen to his neighbour and 
confidante in the attic, her sympathy healed 
this wound also. Carlino was the last man 
to bear anybody malice, and least of all to 
the master whose bread he ate. A week had 
scarcely gone by, when he had quite recovered 
his equanimity and his look of contentment. 


| Not so Monsieur, whose mien and voice, 
' whenever he spoke to Carlino, betrayed from 
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this day a concentrated feeling of irrita- 
tion. 

November arrived, bringing along with it 
more than its ordinary train of mist, cold, 
and rain. One day Monsieur, who still went 
out riding, only at a much earlier hour than 
before, was caught in a heavy shower, and 
returned home wet to the skin. The con- 
sequence was a cold which, strong as a horse 
as he was, and still more self-willed, the 
Baron made light of. Though feeling far 
from well, and coughing a good deal, he rode 
as usual, went out in all weathers as usual, 
smoked as usual, as though bent on con- 
quering by main force his indisposition. It 


proved, however, stronger than his will, as | 
evinced by the fact that a day came—it was | 


the fourth since his wetting—when he felt 
unequal to going out. He had a large fire 
in the study, with a kettle of boiling water by 
its side, and spent all the day there wrapped 
in his dressing-gown. Carlino would have 
made him some “fisane, or prepared some 
bouillon, or vermicelli, or tapioca soup, but 
all these proposals met with a peremptory 
and ungracious “No.” The Baron, like 
most old bachelors, had a system of his own 
for all ailments—no food, and strong, hot 
grog. 
morrow, On the contrary, that the fits of 
coughing were more frequent and violent, 


Carlino timidly ventured to suggest the ex- | 
'as a quiet, well-broken horse will do when 


pediency of sending for a doctor, a hint which 
was answered by “ Don’t bother me.” 

This was not to be the last of Carlino’s in- 
discretions during that day. The Baron was 
worse towards evening and went to bed—his 
breathing was short and hoarse, his cough 
unceasing. Carlino felt uneasy, and great 
was his perplexity as ten o’clock ential. 
Was he, according to orders, to leave the 
Baron alone and helpless, in case he should 
grow worse, or was he to remain at hand, at 
the risk of perhaps being discharged? The 
balance was sure to incline to the side of zeal. 


ceeded in doing so, that there was no chance 
of Monsieur, ill as he was, getting up to 
wander about the apartment. On the strength 
of this conviction, Carlino took off his shoes, 
and with a beating heart sat down on a chair 
in the study, and listened. The study, as we 
know, was contiguous to the Baron’s bed- 
chamber, and the least sound in the one room, 
were it nothing but a sigh, could be heard in 
the other. 

For a good couple of hours the Baron’s 
incessant cough kept Carlino wide awake ; 
but then there came a lull, and exhausted 








Seeing that he was not better on the | 








| as) le . 
nature began to assert its rights. Carlino’s 


eyelids grew first heavy, then closed, and 
sleep stole over him. Now a man sleeping 
in an awkward and inconvenient position, 
though not an habitual snorer, is apt to emit 
now and then guttural or nasal sounds of 
considerable intensity. Such was just the 
case with Carlino, who, after a series of mode- 
rate snorts, was betrayed into one so much 
louder than the rest, that he awoke himself 
with the sound. He listened for awhile— 
complete silence prevailed, and he resolved 
on a speedy retreat. He rose from his chair 
with the greatest precaution, and groped for 
his shoes ; he had just caught hold of them, 
when the door of communication opened, 
and the Baron, candle in hand, appeared on 
the threshold. 

“ Dogging me, are you?” said the gentle- 
man, icily. “ I suspected as much—]I will have 
no spies about me. You are discharged.” 

Had the Baron struck him Carlino would 
not have resented it half so much as he did 
the name of spy. Carlino, be it remembered, 
came from a country enslaved for ages, and 
where the trade of spy had flourished and was 
still flourishing, to the disgust and abhorrence 
of all honest-hearted people. The greatest 
insult which could be offered an Italian was 
to call him a spy. No wonder, then, that, 
humble and submissive as he was, Carlino 
winced and smarted under the infliction, just 


the lash falls upon a sore place. 

He said with some dignity: “ I have sinned 
against Monsieur’s orders, and Monsieur has 
a right to dismiss me, if he please ; but Mon- 
sieur has no right to call me a spy.” 

“Indeed,” sneered the Baron. 

“ Yes, indeed,” continued Carlino, warmly ; 
“my late master was a first-rate Liberal; he 
knew me from my boyhood, and would not 
have given his confidence to a spy.” 

“ What is the man raving about?” said the 


| Baron, in unaffected surprise. 
Carlino tried to convince himself, and suc- | 


“T am not raving, but speaking the plain 
truth,” replied Carlino. “ Write to the Syndic 
of Bovino, my native place, and see if I am 
not telling the truth.” 

The Baron, who had no clue to his 
servant’s peculiar train of thought, and con- 
sequent emotion, shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to go. 

“ Monsieur must be so good as to listen to 
me for another moment. I was not spying, 
I was giving Monsieur a proof of attach 
Pers 

“Keep your attachment to yourself,” re- 
torted the Baron ; “I don’t want it.” 
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“TI know you don’t, and the more’s the 
pity,” went on Carlino; “for permit me to 
tell you that you will never be well served 
except by an attached servant, and you will 
never have such a one unless you show that 
you value him. A man, though he is a 
servant, is not the less a man, with a man’s 
feelings. You have some affection for your 
horse, you pat him on the neck, you en- 
courage him with kind words when he is 
good. Why should you do less for a Chris- 
tian who has a soul to be saved, just as you 
have?” 

The bedroom door closed on these last 
words. Carlino picked up his shoes, and 
went up to his attic and to bed, where for 
the first time he slept but little, so heavily 
did the word spy weigh upon his mind. For 
the first time, also, Carlino’s bright smile was 
absent when he went the next morning, ac- 
cording to custom, to call Monsieur at eight 
o'clock. 

“ You have eight days to look for another 
situation,” said Monsieur. 

“Thank you,” replied Carlino; “but I 
do not mean to seek for another here; I 
shall go back to my country.” 

“In that case,” said the Baron, “I shall 
pay your journey.” 

“ Monsieur is very good,” said Carlino. 

“‘T shall need some days to provide myself 
with a servant,” added the Baron. 

“As many as Monsieur pleases,” assented 
Carlino. There was nothing either aggressive 
or conciliatory in the Baron’s voice or manner 
—both were those of complete indifference. 

Carlino, after serious reflection, had come 
to the conclusion that it would be better for 
him to give up strange lands and to seek for 
employment in his own country. His per- 
sonal experience, aided by that of Malle. 
Victorine, had gone far to create in his 
mind a strong prejudice against French 
masters and mistresses, while his recollection 
of the prefect disposed him to invest the 
fellow-countrymen of that master and bene- 
factor with the possession of all the best 
qualities. As to Paris, his stay had been too 
short to allow of his liking it enough to leave 
it with regret—he was glad to have seen it 
tor the sake of being able to say that he had 
done so; but the huge metropolis, with its 
incessant noises, and rush of people and 
carriages, bewildered rather than attracted 
him. His only regret was for Mdlle. Victo- 
rine, that unfortunate creature who stood so 
much in need of a triend and comforter, and 
who was going to lose him, her sole com- 
forter and friend. 








The Baron was so much better as to be 
able to go out in the afternoon, but came 
home early and went to bed early. Five days 
passed as smooth as oil ; strange faces came 
and remained closeted with Monsieur le 
Baron. On the afternoon of the sixth day, 
he said to Carlino, “ You are at liberty to go, 
I have provided myself with a servant.” 

“Twill leave to-morrow morning, if that 
suit Monsieur.” 

Carlino spent his leisure hours of that day, 
from six to ten, in thoroughly cleaning the 
kitchen, putting his things together, and in 
treating Mdlle. Victorine to a walk—her last 
walk with him. It was a very sad one, and 
Madlle. Victorine returned from it nearly heart- 
broken. 

Carlino rose on the following morning, as 
was his wont, with the dawn—he had not 
had a wink of sleep, poor fellow! He 
arranged his room with the utmost nicety, 
and then made his way down-stairs. The 
door of the apartment on the second story 
was ajar. Malle. Victorine was lying in wait 
behind it. As Carlino was passing, she 
pushed it open, seized both his hands, and 
pressing something into one of them, said 
between one sob and another—“ Keep this 
in remembrance of me. I dare not stop 
longer —Good-bye, and a good journey. God 
bless you, Carlino!”- 

“Thank you,” said Carlino, also much 
moved ; “I shall keep your present as a 
sacred relic till the last day of my life. God 
bless you also!” and so saying, he drew her 
close to him, and kissed her on each cheek, 
and then on the mouth, Italian fashion. Vic- 
torine’s souvenir to Carlino was a silk purse, 
white, red, and green—the Italian colours— 
a work of patient affection, with which she 
had beguiled many a long hour of the night 
while sting up for her mistress. Carlino 
folded up Victorine’s keepsake in a sheet of 
clean paper, and put it in his pocket ; then 
performed his customary work, lighted the 
fire, swept and dusted the rooms, that he 
might leave everything in order. As eight 
o’clock struck, he was just going to carry a 
jug of warm water to his master, when the door 
opened, and in came a tall black whiskered 
man, who asked whether the Baron was up. 

“ Are you the new servant ?” inquired Car- 
lino. The stranger answered that he was. 
“Well, take in the warm water, and tell your 
master that I am waiting his pleasure.” The 
man returned presently, and said that the 
Baron would see Carlino by and by. Car 
lino ran up to his attic, brought down his 
trunk to the lodge, and begged the porter to 
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fetch him a cfadine at nine precisely. <A 
good half hour after he had gone up-stairs 
again, the new servant brought him word 
that the Baron was at liberty to see him in 
the study. 

Carlino, first knocking at the door, went 
in, and at sight of Monsieur seated as usual 
by the fire with a small desk before him, 
combined with the thought that he saw him 
for the last time, a lump rose in his throat, 
and he would have given something to 
have indulged in a good fit of crying ; but 
he made an effort and adjourned that relief 
to the next moment of leisure. “Here are 
the keys of the apartment, Monsieur,” said 
Carlino, steadying his voice as well as he 
could. “If I have offended Monsieur in 
word or deed, I hope Monsieur will believe 
that I erred through ignorance, and from no 
want of good-will or respect, and I humbly 
beg Monsieur’s pardon. I wish Monsieur 
good health, and all mannér of happiness.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Monsieur. “I give 
you credit for having intended well. Here,” 
handing Carlino some money, “are your wages 
for’ the present month—-the rest for your 
journey. See if it is right.” 

“T have no doubt it is, sir,” said Carlino, 
putting the money in his pocket. 

“Well, then, good-bye. I wish you success 
in your own country.” ° 

“Many thanks to Monsieur,” said Carlino, 
and, with a low obeisance, left the room. 


His successor was waiting for him in the 
salle & manger, and said to him, “So you 
are off.” 

“Yes, I am,” was Carlino’s answer. 

“ Between us, is the place a good one?” 
asked the other, with a knowing wink. 

“Excellent,” said Carlino. 

“Why then leave?” 

“ Because the air of Paris is bad for my 
chest. Good-day.” 

As he crossed the court on his way to the 
lodge, Carlino turned round and saw Victo- 
rine all in tears at a window of the second 
story. She motioned to him with her hand- 
kerchief, and he waved his hand to her in 
return. This last farewell nearly brought 
about a crisis; all the pent-up emotions of 
the last twenty-four hours made a rush in 
search of an outlet, and it was in a most 
pitiable state that the poor young man took 
leave of the porter and his wife. At last he 
was in the cifadine alone, and at liberty to 
keep the promise he had made to himself of 
a good cry. And he kept his promise so 
completely that the coachman had some diffi- 
culty in wrenching from him the explanation 
that he was to drive to the Lyons terminus. 

Que voulez-vous? these lumps of flesh for 
hire, as Baron Gaston graphically defined ser- 
vants—these nobodies will have feelings and 
cry their eyes out, and be miserable to their 
hearts’ content, just as much as though they 





(To be continued.) 


were somebodies. It is not to be borne. 





OU wish me to write from the West 

Indies ; and write to you, please God, I 

will. But listen: for a voice from the West 

Indies is calling now to you and me. It 
speaks in parables, but in true ones. 

Who are these who follow us softly over 
the moor in the autumn eve? Their wings 
brush and rustle in the fir-boughs, and they 
whisper before us and behind, as if they 
called gently to each other, like birds flocking 
homeward to their nests. 

The woodpecker on the pine-stems knows 
them, and laughs loud for joy as they pass. 
The rooks above the pasture know them, and 
wheel round and tumble in their play. The 
brown leaves on the oak trees know them, 
and flutter faintly, and beckon as they pass. 
And in the chattering of the dry leaves there 
is a meaning, and a cry of weary things which 
long for rest. 


THE AIR-MOTHERS. 


“ Die Natur ist die Bewegung.” 


“Take us home, take us home, you soft 
air-mothers, now our fathers the sunbeams 
are grown dull. Our green summer beauty 
is all draggled, and our faces are grown wan 
and wan; and the buds, the children whom 
we nourished, thrust us off, ungrateful, from 
our seats. Waft us down, you soft air-mothers, 
upon your wings to the quiet earth, that we 
may go to our home, as all things go, and 
become air and sunlight once again.” 

And the bold young fir-seeds know them, 
and rattle impatient in their cones. ‘ Blow 
stronger, blow fiercer, slow air-mothers, and 
shake us from our prisons of dead wood, 
that we may fly and spin away north-east- 








ward, each on his horny wing. Help us but 
to touch the moorland yonder, and we will 
take good care of ourselves thenceforth ; we 
will dive like arrows through the heather, and 
| drive our sharp beaks into the soil, and rise 
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again as green trees toward the sunlight, and 
spread out lusty boughs.” 

They never think, bold fools, of what is 
coming, to bring them low in the midst of 
their pride; of the reckless axe which will 
fell them, and the saw which will shape them 
into logs ; and the trains which will roar and 
rattle over them, as they lie buried in the 
gravel of the way, till they are ground and 
rotted into powder, and dug up and flung 
upon the fire, that they too may return home, 
like all things, and become air and sunlight 
once again. 

And the air-mothers hear their prayers, 
and do their bidding: but faintly ; for they 
themselves are tired and sad. 

Tired and sad are the air-mothers, and their 
garments rent and wan. Look at them as 
they stream over the black forest, before the 
dim south-western sun ; long lines and wreaths 
of melancholy grey, stained with dull yellow 
or dead dun. They have come far across 
the seas, and done many a wild deed upon 
their way ; and now that they have reached 
the land, like shipwrecked sailors, they will 
lie down and weep till they can weep no 
more. 

Ah, how different were those soft air- 
mothers when, invisible to mortal eyes, they 


sand miles across the sea! Out of the blazing 
caldron which lies between the two New 
Worlds, they leapt up when the great sun 
called them, in whirls and spouts of clear hot 
steam ; and rushed of their own passion to 
the northward, while the whirling earth-ball 


rushed aloft, across the gay West Indian 
isles, leaving below the glitter of the flying- 
fish, and the sidelong eyes of cruel sharks ; 
above the cane-fields and plantain-gardens, 
and the cocoa-groves which fringe the shores ; 
above the rocks which throbbed with earth- 
quakes, and the peaks of old volcanoes, 
cinder-strewn ; while far beneath the ghosts 
of their dead sisters hurried home upon the 
north-east breeze. 

Wild deeds they did as they rushed on- 
ward, and struggled and fought among them- 
selves, up and down, and round and _ back- 
ward, in the fury of their blind hot youth. 
They heeded not the tree as they snapped it, 
nor the ship as they whelmed it in the waves ; 
nor the cry of the sinking sailor, nor the need 
of his little ones on shore ; hasty and selfish 
even as children, and, like children, tamed by 
their own rage. For they tired themselves 
by struggling with each other, and by tearing 
the heavy water into waves; and their wings 
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started on their long sky-journey, five thou- | 


whirled them east. So north-eastward they | 
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grew clogged with sea-spray, and soaked 
more and more with steam. But at last the 
sea grew cold beneath them, and their clear 
steam shrank to mist; and they saw them- 
selves and each other wrapped in dull rain- 
laden clouds. Then they drew their white 
cloud-garments round them, and veiled them- 
selves for very shame ; and said, “ We have 
been wild and wayward : and, alas! our pure 
bright youth is gone. But we will do one 
good deed yet ere we die, and so we shall 
not have lived in vain. We will glide on- 
ward to the land, and weep there; and re- 
fresh all things with soft warm rain.” 

So they are wandering past us, the air- 
mothers, to weep the leaves into their graves ; 
to weep the seeds into their seed-beds, and 
weep the soil into the plains ; to get the rich 
earth ready for the winter, and then creep 
northward to the ice-world, and there die. 

Weary, and still more weary, slowly, and 
more slowly still, they will journey on far 
northward, across fast-chilling seas. For a 
doom is laid upon them, never to be still 





| again, till they rest at the North Pole itself, 


the still axle of the spinning world ; and sink 


|in death around it, and become white snow- 


clad ghosts. 

But will they live again, those chilled air- 
mothers? Yes, they must live again. For 
all things move for ever ; and not even ghosts 
can rest. So the corpses of their sisters, piling 
on them from above, press them outward, 
press them southward toward the sun once 


more; across the flows and round the icebergs, 


weeping tears of snow and sleet, while men 
hate t eir wild harsh voices, and shrink before 
their bitter breath. ‘They know not that the 
cold bleak snow-storms, as they hurtle from 
the black north-east, bear back the ghosts 
of the soft air-mothers, as penitents, to their 


| father, the great sun. 


But as they fly southwards, warm life 
thrills them, and they drop their loads of 
sleet and snow; and meet their young live 
sisters from the south, and greet them with 
flash and thunder-peal. And, please God, 
before many weeks are over, as we run West- 
ward-Ho, we shall overtake the ghosts of 
these air-mothers, hurrying back toward their 
father, the great sun. Fresh and bright under 


| the fresh bright heaven, they will race with us 


toward their home, to gain new heat, new life, 
new power, and set forth about their work 
once more. Men call them the south-west 
wind, those air-mothers ; and their ghosts the 
north-east trade ; and value them, and rightly, 
because they bear the traders out and home 
across the sea. But wise men, and little 
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children, should look on them with more see- 
ing eyes ; and say, “ May not these winds be 
living creatures? They, too, are thoughts of 
God, to Whom all live.” 

For is not our life like their life? Do we 
not come and go as they? Out of God's 
boundless bosom, the fount of life, we came ; 





through selfish stormy youth, and contrite 
tears—just not too late; through manhood 
not altogether useless ; through slow and chill 
old age, we return from Whence we came; 
to the Bosom of God once more—to go 
forth again, it may be, with fresh knowledge, 
and fresh powers, to nobler work. Amen. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. 
By THE EDITOR. 


I.—-CALCUTTA TO BENARES. 


AYS—only days! very few they were, yet 
very memorable. A single fortnight to 

see Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Agra, and Delhi! Still, I am persuaded, 
every traveller will agree with me that a vast 
deal of nonsense is talked about the useless- 
ness of brief visits. Want of time may be 
painfully felt and acknowledged, and yet, 
nevertheless, how rapidly the most vivid, 
correct, and enduring impressions may be 
made! All have felt this who have even for 
a few minutes gazed through a telescope on 
some brilliant constellation, or through the 
microscope on the marvellous creatures scin- 
tillating and roving about in a drop of water. 
Who that has stood even for one hour by 
Niagara or Vesuvius; gazed at Mont Blanc 
from Chamouni, or on Jerusalem from Nebi 
Samwil; stood on the Acropolis, or on the 
ramparts of Edinburgh Castle ; walked through 
St. Peter’s, the cathedrals of Milan and Co- 
logne, or York Minster; or even looked on any 
work of art,—and has not felt the power, the 
wealth, the gain of a few hours, or even of 
a few minutes? On the other hand, how 
little, in comparison, may be seen or acquired 
by “a voyage round the world,” notwithstand- 
ing the ground voyaged over and the time 
occupied in it! For months and months, 
each day as much like the day before as if 
the ship was anchored in mid-ocean ; few 
places touched at, and still fewer of these 
being of interest to any human creature! 


Panama is probably hurried across in a train | 


pursued by fever ; then the Sandwich Islands ; 
Japan; Singapore ; the Cape; and home! 
A single day in Benares or Agra, not to speak 
of famous historical places in Palestine or 
Europe, is worth the whole trip! Yet the 
one traveller can say, “I had but a fort- 
night ;” and the other, “I have gone round 
the world!” Nor do I see that it would 
have added any value to this journey even if, 
as in the olden time, I had taken six months 





round the Cape to reach Calcutta, and other 
three months by Dak or Palki, to reach 
Delhi. 

I left Calcutta on the evening of the 
11th of February. Many friends accom- 
panied me to the railway station at Howrah, 
across the Hooghly—for a railway bridge 
does not yet connect Calcutta with its iron 
roads. But I believe one is about to be 
erected. My official work in India had now 
terminated. There were no other mission 
stations connected with our Church to be 
visited by me. Dr. Watson was to do all this 
alone. Still wherever I went, and as far as 
my time and limited opportunities permitted, 
I made myself acquainted with missionary 
operations. I did not, however, feel as here- 
tofore the necessity of devoting myself almost 
exclusively to this one great object for which 
our Church had sent us to India. 

In spite of heat and other drawbacks, I ex- 
perienced now for the first time since leaving 
home the feelings of the boy quitting school 
for a fortnight’s holiday. I anticipated with 
delight any glimpse, however transient, of 
“ Holy” Benares, of Cawnpore, of Lucknow, 
Agra, and Delhi, names which no longer 
summon up, as of old, mere associations of 
Oriental splendour, but remembrances of 
scenes at once the most revolting and tragic, 
and of adventures the most heroic and ex- 
citing. 

There is nothing in Calcutta itself which 
recalls the mutiny. But the moment one 
enters the railway terminus at Howrah, he 
cannot fail to remember a famous scene. 
Intent only on keeping time according to the 
rules of the company, a station-master with 
his force tried to resist General Neill and his 
“lambs,” bent upon pushing on to the rescue 
of our countrymen. The question was prac- 
tically and promptly settled by Neill putting 
the stokers and station-master, the drivers 
and guards ot the train under arrest, until all 
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the troops were seated, and whirled off, few 
of them ever to return. | 

Soon after dark I found myself alone, 
rushing along the line which, for upwards 
of a thousand miles, leads to Delhi. There 
is little of any interest to attract the eye or 
break the ennui of the long journey. I do 
not remember any tunnel the whole way. We 
passed along the shore of the Ganges, though 
not always close to it, and across plains, 
except when, at some points, we skirted a 
low line of hills rising like a line of beach to | 
this ocean of alluvial soil. There was not’ 
much visible of any of the towns we passed. 
The natives who crowded the station-houses 
were very like the people we saw everywhere. 
They pushed along in feverish anxiety to get 
their seats, being frequently encumbered with 
their bundles of household gear. Their wives | 
and children clung to them all the while, and 
jabbered with nervous earnestness. 

The first-class carriages are very comfort- 
able. Each seat is capable of accommodating 
six persons, but they are never crowded, the 
greatest possible consideration being shown to © 
European travellers. They are much more 
lofty and roomy than ours, and are protected 
from the sun by double roofs, projecting 
shades, and venetian blinds. The mode of 
accommodating sleepers is very simple and 
efficient. The portion which forms the 
cushioned back of the long seats is lifted up 
like a shelf, and is made fast by straps to the 
roofs. Large couches are thus formed, each ! 
capable, with a little bending of the knees, 
of giving stretching room to the travellers at 
night. At every station abundance of cool 
drinking water is supplied by a Bhestie, and 
earthen jars are sold for a trifle, in which it 
may be kept cool in the carriage. The 
refreshment rooms are at convenient dis- 
tances, and are well supplied. At many of, 
them the traveller may remain for the night. | 
As there are English officials everywhere, | 
there are no difficulties in getting along. 
Most travellers are wise enough, however, to | 
provide some luxuries for the journey; and 
the private box is often resorted to in pre- , 
ference to the refreshment-room. I -never | 
saw any native gentlemen travelling in the 
same compartment with Europeans. This cir- 
cumstance, however, arises not so much from 
any repugnance of race, as from customs and 
habits which make the native repugnant to | 
the European, and the European equally re- 
pugnant to the native. 

We reached Bankimpore, the station 
nearest to Patna, next day, and were most 
hospitably received and entertained by Mr. 


Richardson the magistrate. Dr. Watson had 


travelled by Palki to Gyah, some sixty miles | 


off, and returned with our two missionaries, 


Mr. Clark and Mr. Macfarlane, old friends of | 


mine, that we might confer together at Patna. 


I was unable to see anything of this great | 


Mahommedan city, but I had the happiness 
of meeting at the house of Mr. Richardson a 
large party of our countrymen. 

We left Patna next evening, and reached 
Benares about midnight. Here we were 


welcomed by the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, the | 


respected missionary of the London Society, 
who has long laboured in this city. Mr. Clark 


had returned to Gyah, but Mr. Macfarlane | 


accompanied us as far as Lucknow. Mr. 


Kennedy had made every preparation to } 


enable us to see as much as possible of the 


city. The handsome English carriage of the || 
Rajah Sir Deo Naryen Singh was waiting for | 


us at the station, and next day was kindly 
put at our disposal, and our first visit was to 
the Rajah. 

I may here state that Benares is the finest 
city in Doad, higher or lower. It is on the 
frontier of the great governmental division 


called the North-West Provinces, which to 1 


the north, near Umballa, is bounded by 
the Punjaub, and along its western frontier, 


south of Oude, by the Himalayas. These | 


magnificent provinces are in area nearly equal 


to Great Britain, with an average of 361 per- | 


sons to the square mile. There is a lieute- 
nant-governor, and the provinces are divided 
into thirty-five districts, with six commis- 
sionerships. 

But to return to Sir Deo. He was most 


faithful to the British Government during the || 


mutiny, and did us the greatest service. ‘To 
testify his sincerity he lived with the Resi- 
dent, and put himself wholly in his power, 
when things were at the worst. No wonder 
that he should have had knighthood con- 


ferred upon him and the order of the Star | 


of India. Sir Deo’s house and its arrangements 
seemed in some of their features characteristic 
of India. The outer gate led into a bare 
open compound, surrounded by the houses 
of the servants and dependents. This again 
led into a beautiful, well-watered garden, with 
walks of marble, beyond which was a hand- 
some house approached by a double flight of 
steps, leading to the entrance-loor from an 
elevated terrace. This door was a very narrow 
one, with a narrow and steep flight of steps 
conducting to the public rooms above—a 
species of access which always suggests the 
idea of defence against sudden attack. 

Sir Deo met us at the top of this steep 
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stair, received us very courteously, and con- 
ducted us to his drawing-room, which was 
furnished in the same profuse manner as those 
we had seen in Calcutta, with European works 
of art. It is used as a reception-room for 
| European visitors only. Mr. Kennedy acted 
|| as interpreter. Sir Deo seemed to be an un- 
affected man, of much intelligence and com- 
mon sense. The conversation was on several 
topics, but it was not of a kind to be reported. 
He presented us with flowers and scented our 
handkerchiefs—events of no serious import- 
ance. His attendants, like those I had 
seen in Calcutta, appeared to have a spirit 
of deep reverence for their master, with the 
same open-eyed interest in all that we said. 
Their bearing was much like what I have ob- 
served in Highland servants of the olden 
time—servants, yet friends, in whom a sense 
| of dependence was combined with the social 
| sympathies of what I may call Patriarchal 
republicanism. 

Sir Deo sent a servant to accompany us 
in our ramble through the city. This servant 
carried a most imposing “ silver stick,” which 
gave one a pleasing sense of his own import- 

| ance. The means of conveyance put at 





| our disposal to thread the streets of “‘ Holy 
|| Benares” were the Rajah’s carriage, elephant, 


and /onjons, a sort of open sedan chair, which 
is carried by poles resting on the shoulders of 
the bearers. 

After parting with the carriage, where the 
narrow streets made it impossible for us to 
proceed in it, we found the elephant waiting 
for us. I felt awed in the presence of the 
nable beast! My acquaintance with his kind 
had been limited to Wombwell’s Menagerie 
and the Zoological Gardens. We had seen 
only two or three in India, and these did not 
impress us. It had never been proposed to 
us to ride upon any, either as a matter of 
amusement or of business. But here was a 
proper animal for our use. He was of great 
size, and of great age. He stood with gouty- 
like legs, moving his huge ears. He was 
clothed in a coarse, home-made drapery of 
skin, fitting loosely to his body, and form- 
ing trousers—not exactly like those exquisite 
models pictured at railway stations, price 16s. 
A lad sat on his huge head, a thick iron spike 
in his hand, by which he seemed to touch the 
creature’s thoughts as if by some electric pro- 
cess. A ladder placed against his side led up 
to the seat on his summit. It was not possible 
to look at that small eye of his without ques- 
tioning one’s safety : it was so inquisitive and 
sagacious, so thoughtful and calculating, that 
no astonishment would have been felt had he, 
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out of sheer fun, played us any trick, and then 
shaken his frame with elephantine laughter. 
Before we ascended he bent his tough grey 
knees, not, however, until cushions had been 
laid for them. Then he quietly knelt down. 
We got up to our seats, feeling very much as 
if we were on the ridge ofa one-storied house. 
We there held on as if for life, while the moun- 
tain heaved, for as he rose on his hind legs he 
sent us forward, and on his fore legs sent us 
backward. 

At last we got under weigh. Judging from 
my own feelings, I was astonished that the 
people did not laugh, and the windows open 
that the idle women, albeit in the East, should 
see the sight. But all seemed to be a matter 
of course, much as if at home we had hired 
a cab. On we went, with slow, silent, soft, 
stately swing. The great ears were below 
us, and below them the stout tusks, as if to 
clear the way. Having fully realised our dig- 
nity, and being fully convinced that all asses, 
horses, carriages—even railways—-were poor 
and undignified things when compared with an 
elephant, and almost wishing that we could 
have one provided for us as we went to 
report ourselves to the first general assembly 
in Edinburgh, we nevertheless quietly hinted 
that a more humble mode of conveyance 
would be quite as comfortable; so we de- 
scended, with gratitude for our safety. 

Apart from our own wishes, the streets 
made this change necessary. I question if 
our august friend could have squeezed himself 
through some of the narrow lanes of Benares. 
In its structure internally as a city, as well as 
in other respects which I shall presently allude 
to, Benares stands alone. The houses 
are all built of solid stone, obtained from 
the quarries of Chumar in the immediats 
neighbourhood. They are flanked by housee 
six or even seven stories high. Whether to 
gain shade from the burning sun, or as a 
means of defence against foes, these streets 
are sO narrow as to resemble the closes in 
the old town of Edinburgh. Indeed, if our 
readers can suppose the closes worming 
through the whole city with sharp turnings 
and endless windings, they will have a pretty 
good idea of the place. There are shops of 
every kind and for every trade, according to 
the quarter of the city. All these are open to 
the street. There are workers in brass and 
iron, in silver, gold, and jewels ; workers of 
slippers and saddlery ; of arms and accoutre- 
ments; of cloths and oriental fabrics; of 
sweetmeats ad nauseam ; and sellers of grain 
of every kind. The lower stories in all the 
houses are the worst, and we sometimes saw 
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cattle stalled in them, and gazing out into the 
street to add to the peculiarity of the scene. 

To a traveller, one of the most remarkable 
features of Benares is the presence of mon- 
keys. The honour conferred on this animal 
is not owing to any anticipation of the dis- 
coveries of Darwin which have made the 
genus interesting, as being the possible an- 
cestors of Milton, Shakespeare, and Goethe ; 
but because of certain benefits conferred by 
the king of the monkeys upon the deities of 
Hindoo worship, which need not here be 
inquired into. These funny creatures are 
fed by pilgrims; they enjoy the happiest, 
most guileless existence in Benares; and 
although panics have been occasioned by 
accidents befalling them—-a broken leg having 
in one instance sent a foreboding gloom over 
the more religious inhabitants of the city— 
they themselves seem strangely unconscious 
of responsibility, and leap, and climb, and 
jabber, and amuse themselves in a way which 
is really delightful to their human descend- 
ants. 

The only shop or factory we had time 
to visit was that of the famous Brocade of 
Benares. We threaded our way through 
many narrow passages, and ascended many 
narrow stairs, and passed through room after 


room, until we got into the treasure room 


of the gorgeous manufacture. All this dif- 


ficulty of entrance told of past times, when | 


property was so insecure as to demand 
means of concealment and defence. When 


at last we reached the small chamber where | 
the goods were displayed, we fully enjoyed | 
To see those magni- | 
ficent gold brocades, costing twenty pounds | 


the brilliant spectacle. 


or even more the yard! Wealth might pur- 
chase them, but no wealth, save the wealth 
of long trained art, could command the ex- 
quisite taste they displayed. Web after web 
was unfolded, and it was a great enjoyment 
to gaze on them. Oriental splendour ap- 
peared so natural and so refined, that broad- 
cloth and white neck-ties seemed impossible 
for any one who could clothe himself in such 
gorgeous costume. To adopt our vulgar, 
prosaic, common-place Western suits was like 
preferring mist and rain to the splendours of 
sunset. Froin defective arrangements as to the 
pay of the clergy, it was impossible for me to 
patronise this magnificent manufactory. But 
I gave it all I had to bestow—my enthu- 
siastic admiration. 

Our next “ Peep” at Benares was from the 
river. But before taking this peep I must put 
the reader more ex rapport with this famous 





Benares is to the Hindoos what Mecca is 
to the Mahommedans, and what Jerusalem 
was to the Jews ofold. It is the “holy” 
city of Hindostan. I have never seen any 
thing approaching to it as a visible embodi- 
ment of a religion ; nor does anything like it 
exist on earth. Its antiquity is great—how 
great I do not know. As in the case of 
most ancient cities, there are in it few re- 
mains of the old portions. Perhaps not 
a single building or even the remains of 
one exists which dates beyond three or 
four hundred years, and this owing to the 
domination of the Moslem, with his hatred 
of idolatry and idol temples. Even poor, 
desolate Jerusalem has many more vestiges of 
the past than Benares. But nevertheless it 
is now, as it has been for long ages, the grand 
centre of Hindoo worship and veneration. | 
It contains a thousand temples, and tens of | 
thousands of images of all the gods wor- 
shipped in Hindostan. To make a pilgrim- 
age to Benares, to visit its shrines, and walk 
for fifty miles around its sacred territory, even 
though tottering with age or sickness, and 
almost crawling on the earth, has for centuries 
been the highest ambition of the devotee, from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. And to die 
in Benares has been the sure passport of mil- 
lions wishing for glory. The orthodox rulers 
of territories, small or great, recognised its 
sanctity ; and in person, or by the substitu- 








_tion of their vakeel, have paid their respects 


and money to it, and sought its blessings. 
Many nobles have built their palaces in it, 
and have reared temples, or long flights 
of stairs, or ghauts, for the convenience of 
the faithful. Not a few have spent and 
many still spend the evening of their days 
within its walis, atoning for their sins by 
their asceticism, or by their liberal hospi- 
tality and largesse to the ever recipient 
Brahmins. Benares has been the Vatican, 
the Oxford and Cambridge, of Hindostan. 


| Here the most learned men of India have 


lived, studying the Vedas, which to all but 
the priesthood were sealed books, until 
they were mastered and published by Max 
Miller and his learned brotherhood. The pun- 
dits of Benares have written learned treatises 
on grammar, metaphysics, and theology ; stu- 
dents from every part of the country come 
to live with them and study under them, 
Here, miserable devotees covered with ashes 
have endured fiercest torments; and holy 
beggars in crowds have collected their alms. 
Holy bulls have wandered through the streets, 
and as gods were revered, being made welcome 
to eat at every grain shop they were pleased 
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to honour with their attentions. No “ melas,” 
or holy fairs, were so attended as those of 
Benares. Hundreds of thousands ev ery year 
gathered to this the scene of their solemnities. 

Changes to some extent have taken place. | 
The “ melas” are not now so well attended. 
Without much opposition, the bulls have, for | 
sanitary reasons, been denied the freedom of 
the streets. 
and as numerous as ever. As the last con- 
vulsive effort of dying Brahminism, the tem- 
ples increase rather than diminish ; and the 
city is as much as ever “wholly given to 
idolatry.” 

The difference between the finest temples in 
Benaresand those in South India is very visible. 
The former are paltry and contemptible in 
comparison with the latter. This, I under- 
stand, has been occasioned by the Mahom- 
medan persecutions in former days, when 
the Great Mogul was all in all. Large 
temples would then haye been destroyed, 
and large shrines were consequently preferred, 
as being more easily built again if destroyed. 
The Hindoos never had such freedom under 
“native” Mahommedan rule as they have 
enjoyed under the foreign Christian govern- 
ment of Britain. 

To visit the temples of Benares would be 
the labour of weeks, and the profit more than 
questionable. We visited the chief one, how- 
ever, the temple of Bisheswar, the idol king | 
of Benares. 


The one which we visited was a sort of | 
It had nothing imposing in its | 


cathedral. 
structure. The lingam predominated, and, in 
fact, was all in all. 

The usual ceremony of worshippers in this 
temple consists in presenting some flowers to 
the ugly-looking monster called God. They 
prostrated themselves before him, and struck 
the bell, which is in every temple, and 
then departed. The temples are always wet 
with the holy water of the Ganges, which is 
poured on the god, and over every offering. 
Many of the worshippers throw themselves 
down before the savage-looking image, and not 
a few seemed excited by bang. ‘There is a 
famous well beside the temple, into which 
flowers were cast, and from whose fcetid 
waters worshippers drank. The people looked 
utterly stupid and prosaic; many of them 
were sensual and depraved in appearance, 
and the whole scene disgusting in the ex- 
treme. This impression was not lessened 
by the sight of figures of bulls carved in stone, 
reminding one, as they did, of the olden time 
of Apis and the golden calves, with the con- 
demnation of the Almighty upon them, 
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We rowed down the river through the city, 
for two or three miles, in a covered boat. 


| Certainly I never saw such a striking spec- 


tacle in my life. It remains unapproached 


and unapproachable in my memory. No 
| description can give any adequate idea of 


the scene. I must refer to the illustration, 
| although even it can only convey an imper- 
fect notion to the reader. The architecture 
'was remarkable; yet no building, unless 
| perhaps the two remarkable minarets, made 
any distinct impression of beauty or of 
grandeur upon the mind. Still, as a whole, 
and with many remarkable dz¢s, it was extra- 
ordinary. The city rose high from the edge 
of the grand old river with a strength and im- 
posing majesty (from its height and the vast 
mass of stone) such as I had not before seen 
in the East. The river itself flowing in broad 
and rapid stream formed a splendid foreground 
to the picture. Its surface was covered with 
every kind of out-of-the-way picturesque boat, 
whose sails, whether white or saffron-coloured, 
whole or tattered, each made a study (see 
p. 24). The marvellous line of architecture was 
of every possible variety of form, the ghauts, 
or landing-places (see p. 17), having long 
i flights of stairs, and being continued on 
and on along the river, in such numbers as 
one never saw before. ‘These stairs were not 
| uniform, but were longer or shorter, broader 
or narrower, according to each builder's fancy. 
| All, however, were built of solid stone, massive 
and apparently enduring. Above these, and 
mingling with them in utter confusion, were 
a countless number of temples, small and 
great. And then, lastly, overtopping these, 
were fortress-looking stone palaces of rajahs, 
who had here their town residences, although 
probably they generally resided in distant 
parts of India. When one was cool enough 
—for the spectacle was most exciting—to 
look at architectural details, how picturesque 
they were! As to the excellence of these 
works as artistic productions I could form 
no judgment as I floated past—lI felt, but 
could not criticize. And certainly nothing 
could be more unique than such a first 
glimpse beneath the bright sun, and the 
blue sky, of an outline so broken, and of 
forms so fantastic ;—of brightest lights and 
shadows numberless ;— of balconies, veran- 
dahs, towers, cupolas, oriel windows, projec- 
tions, recesses, and covered galleries, end- 
less and indescribable! And then there was 
the absence of every trace of Westernism, 
tor so far as the eye could see no Englishman 
had ever visited Benares. ‘There Hindooism 





had reigned long ere the Romans had landed 
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eee : 
in Great Britain, and did not seem to have 


been disturbed. 

The ghauts are wholly given to idolatry, 
and were alive with devotees. Hundreds, nay, 
thousands, crowded them ; many performing 
their ablutions in the holy waters of the Ganges, 
and saying their prayers. Thousands, again, 
grouped round the holy Brahmins, who sit 


under their white umbrellas, planted like beds 


of great mushrooms along the river; for, 
under these, all ceremonies are properly ar- 
ranged, blessings bestowed, and fees paid. 
Here the weak, the aged, and the sick who 
have arrived from long pilgrimages of hun- 
dreds of miles, receive spiritual strength and 
comfort from these sacred waters, or die and 
enter heaven direct from its gate. On one 
ghaut smoke constantly ascends from the 
purning bodies of the dead, and on another 
the most heinous crimes are being atoned for. 
Rest is promised to the sinful and weary as 
the reward of sacrifices, pains, penances, and 
pay. And all this has been going on for 
centuries! What knows this spiritual world 
o° Benares about us—and what care we for 
it! Alas, we are only excited or amused 
by this antique drama—so strange, so un- 
European, so old-world is it. Were we our- 
selves right towards God and man, and had 
we love to our Father and our brother, we 
should look at such a spectacle with a very 
(lilerent eye, and experience a poignant sor- 
row for such ignorance, degradation, and 
* lying vanities.” One spectacle only is more 
sad and alarming, the idolatries, the mammon 
worship, the indifference and the formality, the 
m..terialism and unbelief which exist at home. 
W.thin the heart of the Church of Christ, 
more than anywhere else, the battles are to 
be fought and the victories gained, which 
will msure the spiritual conquest of India, and 
ultimately convert such a city as Benares 
into a home of Christian worship. 

I have before me a lecture, delivered in 
December, 1866, by a native, Lingam Laksh- 
maji Pantlu Garu, before the Benares Institute, 
which gives anything but a flattering account 
of “the social status of the Hindoos.” 
Whether his is a correct account or not, I 
cannot tell. But it is interesting as being the 
judgment of “one of their own children,” 
who, one would think, must be well informed 
on the subject. If his statements were un- 
true, he would hardly dare to give them 
turth in the city of Benares, and among his 
own people. 

There are about ten missionaries in Benares, 
supported by the Church Missionary and 
London Missionary Societies, with schools, 
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native pastors and teachers, and native con- 
Mr. Kennedy, our host, who is 
connected with the London Mission, and 
Mrs. Leupoldt of the Church Mission, have 
laboured here for twenty-six years. Here, as 
in other parts of India, we have evidences that 
the combined forces of western culture and 
civilisation, together with education and Chris- 
tian teaching, are slowly but surely creating 
a better public opinion, and, if not making 
many individual converts as yet, are most 
certainly and surely preparing the way for 
greater results in the future. 

There is also in Benares a very handsome 
Government college, which I had time only 
to glance at. It seemed full of young men, 
and was presided over by a distinguished 
Oriental scholar. 

And now, before starting for Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, I must say a few words about the 
great mutiny, thoughts of which possess the 
mind in visiting those cities, just as do 
thoughts of battle, and thoughts of the 
bravery of our countrymen, when we visit the 
field of Waterloo and the ruins of Hougue- 
mont. 

As we peruse the many narrations of such 
a terrible time as that of the Indian mutiny, 
or when in silence and with a full heart we 
pace over spots associated with the awful and 
stirring events which these describe, we find 
it difficult to “set them in order” before the 
mind, and to form a clear and precise idea of 
them, any more than when reading the account 
of a fleet bravely combating the winds and 
waves of a furious hurricane, we can follow 
the evolutions of each vessel, and realise 
the details of the scene. In the history 
of the mutiny all seems inextricable con- 
fusion. Innumerable pictures rapidly pass 
before the eye and excite our wonder and 
our profoundest sympathy: large armies 
rising against defenceless men, women, and 
children ; officers rudely massacred ; incon- 
ceivable treachery ; robberies ; cantonments 
on fire; miscreants let out of prison ; tele- 
graphs destroyed ; communication cut off; 
defences extemporized ; agonized women and 
children flying by night anywhere to escape 
the shouts and yells of murderers in pur- 
suit; broken-hearted husbands and fathers, 
in nakedness and want, wandering through 
the jungles to seek shelter in vain, and 
dropping down one by one under disease, or 
fatigue, or the stealthy hand of the assassin ; 
heroic defences rising everywhere against fear- 
ful odds; with sufferings, agonies, escapes, 
battles, victories, each and all of tragic in- 
terest ; culminating at length in the defence 
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and relief of Lucknow, the capture of Delhi, 
which crown a history of such indomitable 
courage as cannot be surpassed by that of 
Greek or Roman fame. 

It is strange to be reminded—-as one often 
is—how a new generation has already grown 
up, who do not remember these occurrences, 


and know little of them—although to many : 
of us they seem fresh as “ the latest intelli- 


gence” of the daily newspaper. But the 
memories of such times must not be allowed 
to perish! What our nation has suffered and 
achieved in the past is a precious inheritance 
to all generations ; and her sins and chastise- 
ments, as well as her deeds of righteousness 
and her triumphs, should live in our thoughts 
as lessons for our warning or for our en- 
couragement. 

Those who wish to obtain full and accurate 
information, gathered from the most authentic 
sources, regarding the history of the mutiny, 
will find it in Mr. Kaye’s deeply interesting 
“ Sepoy War.”* Yet, as the subject of the 
mutiny was naturally a constant topic of con- 
versation with those whom we met in India 
who had taken a prominent part in the lead- 
ing events of that memorable time, I may be 
permitted to say a few words on the subject. 

1. It was not a rebellion of the country 
against the British rule, but a mutiny of the 
soldiery—a “Sepoy War” only. Accordingly, 
as a rule, the natives of power or political in- 
fluence did not rise against us ; while all to 
whom we had shown kindness, and by whom 
we had dealt justly, stood bravely by us. Men 
of wealth everywhere, who hadanything to lose, 
did the same. The titular King of Delhi, the 
deposed King of Oude, Holkar, the miscreant 
Nana Sahib, and such like, had suffered real 
or supposed injuries at the hands of our 
Government ; whilst others from fear, or from 
hopes of booty, were carried away, or forced 
into the movement by the fierce, and, for a 
time, apparently successful, Sepoys. But, 
with such exceptions as these, our enemies 
were composed of the soldiery—the contents 
of broken up jails and gangs of hereditary 
robbers, who had been kept under control by 
the sheer power of the Government. To 
these may be added the many to be found 
everywhere who hoped to get something’ for 
themselves in the scramble. 

I do not allege, by any means, that the 
natives did not rebel, owing to their affection 
or disaffection towards our people and our 
Government.t It must be confessed that 





* The first volume only has been pub.ished as yet. 
_t In July, 1867, a confidential circular was issued |v tl. 
Viceroy to the leading civil administrators in British luw., 


the English generally are not popular. They 
are apt to be distant in their manners; to 
show a large amount of Aaufeur and pom 
posity; to look at things too much through 
English spectacles ; to be somewhat wanting 
in social sympathies with foreigners, as well 
as in the fancy and imagination required 
to understand Oriental character. And to 
all this must be added their merely tem- 
porary residence in the country, and the 
utter impossibility of their coming into close 
contact with the people, owing to wide 
differences in language, race, and, above all, 
in the customs and feelings springing out of 
religion. Thus it is that the Westerns never 
can be popular with the Easterns, let them 
govern ever so wisely and well. But whether 
popular or unnopular, whether, on the whole, 
wise or unwise, it remains beyond all ques- 
tion that ours is the best government which 
has ever existed in India. There never was 
one which has so benefited the masses of the 
country, or given such security to life and pro- 
perty. Nor have any before tried so honestly 
to do their duty, or been so truly a “ terror to 
evil doers and a praise to them that do well.” 

But if there was no enthusiasm for us as a 
people on the part of any class, there was a 
positive and undying hatred toward us on 
the part of the Mahommedans, as well as a 
growing dislike entertained toward us by the 
orthodox Hindoos and Brahmins. They 
easily perceived that their old civilisation was 
being every day, and in many forms, brought 
into direct antagonism with ours; and were 
forced to the conclusion that theirs must, 
in the long run, give way. As to the rural 
population whom we have most benefited, 
they often behaved very well and kindly 
to our people when seeking shelter during 
the mutiny.* But what could be expected 








demanding their opinion with reference to the correctness of 
a doubt expressed by the present Marquis of Salisbury (then 
Lord Cranbourne), in the House of Commons, as to whether 
the system of British administration in India possessed, in the 
minds of the natives, any superiority over the method of 
overnment pursued in the Independent States. This called 
orth about thirty replies, which were published by the Indian 
government at Calcutta, in December, 1867. In this corre- 
spondence the question started is fully treated, and the amplest 
justice is done to all sides by the men most competent to 
deal with such a matter. It impresses one very deeply, I 
think, with the political wisdom, the intellectual grasp, and 
thorough fairness and honesty, of the oye | civilians who 
practically govern India—and it is full also of deeply interest- 
ing information, : : 

Mr. Kennedy, our host while at Benares, yanees a 
brief but well-written account of the “Great Mutiny” in 
October, 1857. In writing on this point he speaks thus :— 

“ To see European pees Bead and ladies fleeing on foot for 
their lives, in a country about which they had hitherto ridden 
in carriages as the rulers of the land, was an extraordinary 
sp ctacle which drew forth wonder and pity. We have heard 
o: villagers lifting up their hands and giving expression to 
tucur astonishment in the strongest terms. Not a few, utterly 
destitute, wandered among them, and were helped and re- 
lieved. We have known of a major’s lady, with three children, 
the youngest thirteen months old, and the eldest not five years, 
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from these rude and ignorant natives, whose 
own superiors and friends had risen against 
us? What knew they of past governments, 
so as to be able to contrast them with 
our own? All they knew was, that Might 
alone had a right to claim their homage and 
respect, and as this seemed no longer to be- 
long to the Feringees, their claims were gone ! 
The peasants and the princes, the ryots 
and the rajahs, were in some respects alike. 
All were equally indifferent to the English 
race; all regarded them as strangers and 


without respect to de jure. The difference 
between them was this, that the poor man 


nothing by a revolution, while the rich man 
believed the reverse ; the one supposed that 
power belonged to the Sepoy, and there- 
fore they followed him; the other be- 
lieved that it belonged to the Government, 
and therefore they supported it. It was thus 
not a rebellion, but a mutiny, in which, from 
various motives, many natives sympathised, 


but few of any influence assisted either by | 


mer or money. 


our Sepoys, who had so long fought and con- 


quered for us, been trusted by us, and! pranmins. 


officered by us? This has been all accounted 


for by the condition of the Bengal army. | 


Its discipline had become lax ; its feelings, its 
whims and prejudices, had been in some 
respects too much yielded to, while in others 
they were not sufficiently considered and 
respected. Above all, the native soldiery 
apparently held all power in its own hands, 
and seemed to be able to seize the whole 
country, and bring back the reign of the 
Moguls. Moreover, the Crimean and Per- 
sian war had prevented British troops from 
being regularly sent to India. Never had 
the country, with its treasuries, magazines, 
and forts, been so entirely given up to native 
regiments for protection. At Cawnpore, 
which used to have a strong European 
garrison, with infantry, dragoons, and artil- 
lery, there was but one company of Euro- 
pean artillery, and a large native force. In 
the whole Province of Benares, with a popu- 
lation nearly three times greater than that of 
all Scotland, when the mutiny broke out, 
there was only a European force of twenty-five 
artillery-men and sixty invalid soldiers, while 





without a rupee, without a —y * of clothing, without an 


attendant, wandering about for a fortnight in a very turbulent 
district, and everywhere treated with pity and kindness, till at 
last she succeeded in reaching a European station. For 
every such instance of kindness we fear ten instances of 
treachery and cruelty might be adduced.” 
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, weakened. 


| by reports of an intention on the part of 
thought he might gain something and lose : 








there were everywhere native regiments of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery! Nor did the 
soldiers of the Bengal army, like those of the 
Madras one, have their wives and families 
within their lines, their homes being in the 
North, generally in Oude, so that the muti- 
neers, going north, fled not from their families, 
but to them. One check against the license 
and excess that ensued was thus absent. 
Another feature of the army was the presence 
in it of so many Brahmins,* who, as I have 


| before remarked, had of late become afraid of 
aliens ; and all worshipped Power de facto, ' 


both their religion and of their influence being 
These fears had been intensified 


Government to send them for service abroad, 
which would destroy their caste; and no 
doubt the question of the greased cartridges, 
though chiefly the mere pretext, was also 
to some extent one of the causes of the 
mutiny. 

Finally, the annexation of Oude, with ex- 
pectations of the same policy being followed 
out in other districts, added fuel to the 
flame. ‘The people of Oude had no doubt 


| complained to the British resident times and 
2. But what occasioned this mutiny among | © qe cae 


* Mr. Kennedy, in his account writes that in the 37th Na- 
tive Infantry which mutinied in Benares, there were, accord- 
ing to the account of one officer, 400, and to another, 600 

r He gives the following description of these Brah- 
mins :— 

“It is commonly thought in Europe that Brahmins are 
holy men, devoted entirely to religious services; at one time 
engaged in conducting the worship of the people, and then 
studying with eagerness the Shastres, which they deem the 
productions of the gods and sages; now unfolding to the 
people the meaning of these Shastres, and then, as their spiri- 
tual guides, applying their lessons to the varied phases of 
life ; at one time dwelling among the people as their religious 
teachers, then retiring to the wilderness to give themselves 
uninterruptedly to devotion and ascetic practices ; above all, 
regarding life with the utmost sacredness, shrinking from 
taking the life of an ant, far more the life of a human being. 
To such persons the announcement must be startling, that 
Brahmins abound in the Bengal army. Residents in India 
know well that Brahmins form in many districts a large part 
of the community; that they are a race, rather than a select 
class set apart for select work, and that they are obliged, 
whatever their theoretic views, to engage largely in secular 
ym pw for their support. Setting aside the many who 
find subsistence as priests, performers of ceremonies, religious 
teachers, plodding scholars, carriers of sacred water, guar- 
dians of sacred places, ascetics, and religious beggars, there 
remains a very large part of the community to be otherwise 
occupied and supported. A vast number of them are sv illi- 
terate that they cannot read a word, but whatever their work 
may be, they never forget that they are Brahmins. They 
have had it instilled into their minds from their earliest years, 
that they are essentially different from and superior to others, 
and that it is only an iron age that is the cause of their de- 
gene. Of their deep humiliation during a large part of the 
Mussulman rule they know little, and think less ; but the most 
illiterate among them are familiar with the traditions, which 
represent them as superior even to the gods. In thought they 
live in the times of which their poets sing, when the world 
existed only for the glory of the Brahmins. ‘That these men 
should be proud, po look down on others with contempt, is 
an inevitable consequence. 

“Brahmins, even when illiterate, have first-rate talents for 
plotting, and with no check from a foreign element in the 
ranks, it would be strange if their talents were not drawn into 
exercise. They are also intensely superstitious. They are 
not high-principled, or even, as a body, orderly in their lives, 
but their immorality is quite consistent with superstitious zeal. 
They are superstitious from policy, as well as from education 
and habit, being well aware that the downfall ot Hindooism 
would be the downfall ot that fancied greatness, to which they 
attach so high a value.” 
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ways without number against the cruelties 
and tyrannies of their native rulers, and of 
the lawless oppression which everywhere pre- 
vailed. A more worthless and depraved 
king and court, a more infamous horde of 
men and women, than that which crowded 
the palaces of Lucknow never existed upon 
earth. They lived in the wildest and lowest 
debauchery, from the half-idiotic king and 
his ministers down to the troops of fiddlers, 
dancing girls, and mountebanks. 
try was sick of them. Yet the dethroning of 


the whole royal race, the annexing of a whole | 


kingdom with its revenues to the British 
crown, was an extreme and, to say the least, 
a doubtful measure, according to the judg- 


The coun- | 


And to this was added the unwise treatment 
| of the Thalookdars. These native aristocrats 
lived in their own feudal castles in the midst 
of the jungles, defended by their own guns 
and followers. They might have been gained 
to our side, but from some of our “ hard and 
fast” red-tapeism they were turned against 
us, so that the kingdom of Oude was really 
in rebellion. The soldiers of the Bengal 
army were deeply affected by this; for they 
were chiefly recruited from Oude, and all 
| their relatives were there. 

But I will not dwell longer upon this sub- 
ject at present. Other sides and features of 
the mutiny will fall to be considered as we 
proceed in our narrative. We must move on 








ment of some of the ablest men in India. to Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Lucknow. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN 1852. 


[Now that the most contradictory qualities are simultaneously ascribed to Lady Noel Byron— 
that she was mad, and invented false and wicked accusations in her madness, and that she was so 
coldly rational that her poetic husband could not live with her; that her distempered mind brooded 
over her wrongs till she believed in her own delusions, and that she had no wrongs, and was of a most 
calm, calculating, severe disposition ; that she was garrulous, and addicted to mysterious reticence 
—it may be interesting to read the impression produced by her character on one who was intimate 
witu her for many years, and which is given as written down at the moment.] 


A. as she spoke, it seemed as though I stood 


Upon the summit of some holy hill, 
In the calm brightness of an autumn eve, 
“Serene and cloudless, glowing, yet still clear ;” 
While at its base, life, seen as from a height 
Joyous and sad, lone hut and busy crowds, 
And devious streams that tend one knows not where, 
Till far away the great sea makes all plain 
Bounding the whole, lay spread before our view. 
And all alike, both near and far was thus 
“ Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen” * 
In the still radiance of the light she sheds ; 
For she has reached that higher truth which shows 
What here seems intricate and dark and dim, 
Which reconciles the lesser truths which oft 
Half seen below, appear to jar and strive. 
That even balance of her mind was wrought 
Not idly deeming man more wise than God, 
Striving the nature given us to improve 
By pruning and by lopping it away, 
But by so using all His many gifts 
Proportionate, that heaven-born trinity, 
Imagination, feeling, reason, all 
For which He here made her responsible, 
That none were stunted, or did dwarf the rest, 
But ripened into one harmonious whole. 
And she has kept her heart bright, that her God 
Might therein look, and be reflected straight ; 
And thus ’twas light, pure from the heaven above, 
Which so interpreted the earth for us. 


® Lady Byron had quoted this line and another from her husband’s poetry. 
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DOROTHY FOX. 


By tHE AUTHOR or ‘*How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


T was in the 
summer of 
1856. The 
war being at 
an end, 
England be- 
gan to for- 
get the ex- 
citement 





MM. and military 
Mardour 
which for | 
two years) 
had per-| 
vaded her | 

by. every nook 
> and corner. 
But at the 
principal 
seaports the 
memory) 


was still kept alive by reckless soldiers and | 


| 


sailors spending their hard-earned money, 
and by their less fortunate comrades wander- | 


ing about pale and haggard, some on| 
crutches, some in splints, waiting to hear the | 
decision of pension or discharge - the only 
two alternatives left for them. 

At the top of one of those narrow streets 
of the old town of Plymouth, leading from 
the Barbican, a crowd of sailors, fish-women, 
apprentices (boys and girls), had assembled 
to witness a fight. ‘Through this motley | 
crowd a soldier-like man was almost vainly 
endeavouring to push his way. He was pale 
and thin from recent illness, and his bandaged 
arm showed the cause of his suffering. 

“Good heavens!” he thought, “how sick 
and faint I feel! I wish I had listened to 
the doctor, and not have been in such a 
hurry to come out. I wonder if there is any 
place hereabout where I could sit down for 
a little while.” 

He walked more rapidly on towards the 
Guildhall, passing a saddler’s, an ironmon- 
ger’s, a goldsmith’s, until he came to a shop 
with a fat gilt lamb hanging over the door, 
and having opposite it an old round clock, 
stretching its face into the street. Here a 
curious sensation came over him, which made 
the lamb and the clock’s face seem to change 


ill?” 





places ; and he had just sense enough eft to 


turn into the open door and sink into a 
chair, as a voice reached him from the dis- 
tance: “ How can I serve thee?” Then all 
became still and dark and blank. 

The name of the young man was Charles 


| Verschoyle ; the shop he had entered be- 


longed to Nathaniel Fox, cloth and woollen 
draper ; and the voice which inquired, “ How 
can I serve thee ?” came from his daughter 
Dorothy, who, while she was speaking, saw, to 
her great terror and perplexity, the stranger’s 
head sink back, and a pallor, as of death, 
spread itself over his face. 

She gave a little cry, and exclaimed, “ Oh 
dear ! what can be the matter with him? And 
Mark away, and Judith out! What shall I do?” 

She then leaned across the counter, saying, 
in a louder voice, “ Friend! friend! art thou 
And then something she saw in the 
white face forced her, despite her fear, to 
run forward and put out her arm to support 
his falling head. Now, seeing his bandaged 
arm, she dismissed an idea which had crossed 
her mind that, perhaps, he had been drinking. 


| She said tenderly, “ Poor fellow, it is his arm 


that has caused this sudden faintness. If I 
had but some water, or mother’s smelling- 
salts, he would most likcly revive.” 

At this moment the inner door of the shop 
opened, and a bright-faced, middle-aged wo- 
man, with a thick-frilled white cap, appeared. 

“Oh, Judith! Judith! come here. I am 
so glad thou art returned. While thou hast 
been away, see, this poor man has come into 
the shop ; and he has fainted. Do run and 


| get some water.” 


Before Judith obeyed, she came over to 
have a closer inspection of the sufferer, 
saying, “ Are you sure, now, he’s swooning ? 
—it isn’t tricks or drink?” But, without 
waiting for a reply, she continued, after look- 
ing at the face, almost as white as the kerchief 
against which it leaned, “God forgive the 
thought! and his poor broken arm tied up 
to his side.” 

The young man heaved a deep sigh. 

“Oh, do run, Judith, and get the water !” 
exclaimed Dorothy, anxiously bending over 
him ; and he, suddenly opening his eyes, met 
the earnest gaze, took in the childish face, 
wondered where he was, then leaned his 
head back, and forgot it all again. 

Judith returned with the water, and 
sprinkled it over his face; while Dorothy 
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chafed his hands, as she had seen her mother , 


do to her Aunt Abigail. 

“ Judith, dost thou think mother and father | 
would object, if we asked him to rest awhile | 
on the sofa until he finds strength enough to | 
wa k home?” 

Judith looked dubious. Master and mistress | 
wereaway. If theyhad been at home, shewould | 
not have hesitated. And Mark was out too. | 
“No,” she thought, “ we had better not.” 

Dorothy looked grave. “ ‘Thou might ask | 
him to stay until Mark comes. Then he could 
fetch him a cab. It is nearly five o’clock ; 
and Mark is always here at half-past.” 

Judith shook her head: she was not cer. | 
tain whether it was safe. 

“ Mother says we are always to do good 
one to another,” persisted Dorothy; “and 
the text quoted last First-day in Dorcas 
Horsenail’s discourse was—‘ Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers ; for, thereby, some 
have entertained angels unawares.’” 

“Well, then, I wish this was one!” ex- 
claimed Judith, in perplexity, “and that he 
would fly away ; for, as it is, I don’t know | 
what to do with him, and that’s the truth.” 

“Hush!” said Dorothy, with the double 
intention of reproving Judith’s levity, and 
because the stranger was coming to himsclf. 
She shrank back; and Judith, finding she was | 
expected to take the initiative, demanded, 
“ Are you better, sir?” 

“ Better? Oh, yes!” returned the young 
man, with a short gasp between each sentence. 
““What has been the matter? Where am I? | 
I am afraid I have been giving some trouble.” 

“Indeed, no,” said Dorothy, coming forv. ard. 
“T am only glad thou wert able to reach here.” 

“You are both very kind,” he answered. 
“T am quite unable to thank you.” And 
such a soft expression came into his dark 
eyes and lit up his wan face, that all Judith’s 
former prudence gave way, and, to Dorothy’s 
great satisfaction, she begget he would walk 
into the parlour behind the shop, and rest 
on the sofa for awhile. 

“* Nobody will disturb you there, sir. And 
if you don’t feel strong enough to walk by the 
time our shopman comes, he can call ye a cab.” 

Thinking that she was the mistress of the 
house, Captain Verschoyle thanked her, and 
accepting her invitation and assistance (for 
he still felt very unsteady), he went into the 
substantially furnished parlour, threw himself 
on the large old-fashioned sofa, and was asleep 
before Dorothy returned with the ginger cor- 
dial she had been getting to revive him. 

Very few customers were likely to come | 
into the shop, for Nathaniel Fox’s business 
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was principally confined to wholesale and 
private orders. So, telling Judith she would 
sit quietly until Mark returned, and she was 
ready, Dorothy seated herself in the only 
approach to an easy chair—one of carved oak, 


| black, and stiff-backed. Taking her knitting 


in her hand, she furtively glanced at the 
sleeper, but, finding he was quite unconscious, 
she let her hand drop idly in her lap, and her 
eyes gaze earnestly and curiously. “He 
must have been very ill,” she thought. 
“How beautifully white his hand is!” and 
then she regarded the little pink-dimpled pair 
which lay in her own lap with a critical and 
rather dissatisfied expression. “What long 


| eyelashes he has !” and first one eye and then 


the other is shut to see if a glimpse of her 
own can be obtained. No, nothing but the 
tip of the provoking little nose ; and her gaze 
falls again on the young man who, from his 
bearing, may perhaps be a soldier wounded 
At this thought she gives a little 
shudder, takes up her knitting, and works 
away most industriously for fully ten minutes. 
Then the click-click of the needles cease, and 
her thoughts begin to wander. Her reverie 
this time is so deep that she does not notice 
that the sleeper has awakened, and is in his 
turn attentively inspecting her. As she sat 
in the old black carved chair, in her gown 
of soft grey stuff, with her rebellious hair (in 
spite of brushing and tight fastening up) 
twined into little golden rings, her fair face, 


| almost infantine in its youthfulness, gave such 


a ridiculous impression of primness and juve- 
nescence that Captain Verschoyle was re- 
minded of nothing so much as of some lovely 
child playing at being a staid woman. 

The deep tones of the Guildhall clock 
striking six were now heard, the chimes of 
St. Andrew’s repeated the hour, and Judith 
softly opened the door, closing it again as she 
saw Dorothy put her finger to her lip. But 
the disturbance seemed to have roused the 
young man, who opened his eyes and sat up. 

“Dost thou feel better ?” asked Dorothy 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes ; I am all right again now ; but 
you do not mean to say it is six o'clock? 
Why, what have I been thinking of? I had 
no idea of going to sleep when I sat down— 
not that I am particularly clear about what 
happened after I reached here.” 

“ Did thou feel ill suddenly, or was it thy 
intention to come here ?” 

“No ; I was passing the door when I be- 
came quite faint.” 

“Thy arm doubtless was the cause. I see 
it is bandaged,” she said with a pitiful voice. 
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“Oh! my wound is a mere scratch,” re- 
plied Captain Verschoyle. “ I am weak from 
fever and ague, and though I have been in | 
Plymouth a month, this is the first time I 
have ventured so far. The doctor advised 
me against going out to-day, but I thought I 
was much stronger than it seemsIam. Ido 
not know what would have become of me if I | 
hadn’t had strength enough to stagger in here. 
Fate was unusually good to send me where I 
should méet with so much hospitality. I 
really cannot express how very grateful I feel 
for your kindness.” 

“Oh! do not speak of it,” said Dorothy ; 
“T only did what mother would have me do. 
Art thou sure that thou art sufficiently strong 
to walk? Mark can get thee a cab in a few 
minutes,” 

“Thanks ; I will not trouble him ; the air | 
may revive me, for my head is a little heavy.” 
He took out a card and gave it to Dorothy, | 
saying, “ Will you give my thanks to your 
mother? Good-bye ;” and he held out his 
hand. 

“ Farewell,” she said, giving him hers; | 
“and I hope if thou should ever be near and 
feel weary, thou wilt not hesitate to come in 
and rest.” | 

“Thank you very much.” Again he looked | 
round the shop, but seeing no one but Mark, ' 
he turned once more to Dorothy and said, 
“You will not forget to give my adieus and 
thanks to your good mother,” and was gone. 

“My good mother,” thought she ; “ what 
does he mean. Oh! perhaps he thought that 
Judith was my mother,” and she smiled as 
she contrasted the two. Then she looked at 
the card and read, “ Captain Charles Egerton 
Verschoyle, 17th Lancers.” Then he was a 
soldier, one of the men belonging to a pro- 
fession her father and friends generally con- 
demned. She was still recalling all the details 
of this little episode when Judith appeared, 
ready dressed in her shawl and bonnet. 

“ Why, Judith, art thou ready? I will not 
keep thee a moment.” 

“That’s right, dear; make haste, or the 
omnibus will be here. Mark is looking out 
for it to pass the church corner.” 

Dorothy was soon down again, and Judith 
injuired, ‘Was the young man all right be- 
fore he left? I saw him go as I was putting 
on my things.” 

“Yes, but he said he hada headache ; and, 
dost thou know? I think he took thee for | 
mother.” 

“?T was like his impudence then, not to see 
— were a young lady, and his better most 
ike.” 


“Why, Judith, how funny thou art!” laughed 
Dorothy ; “ how could he tell anything about 
us? And besides thou would’st make a very 
nice mother, I think.” 

“Bless your dear heart,” replied Judith 
fondly, “ it’s a proud mother I'd be with such a 
treasure as you in my keepin’ ; but marryin’ 
ain’t for the like of me, child. The only man 
I ever looked with favour on, things went 
bad with, and he had to go for a soldier, and 
whether he’s living or dead, poor boy, is more 
than I know now, or perhaps ever shall.” 

“That was very sad!” said Dorothy, who 
knew Judith’s love-story by heart. “The 
young man who was faint was a soldier. He 
did not look like one, did he?” 

“Oh, they're all good-looking enough,” 


| returned Judith ; “ and I’m not one for send- 


ing them all to the bottomless pit wholesale, 
like the master does; as the sayin’ is, ‘ no- 
body’s so black as they’re painted;’ and 
though there’s no soldiers at the Friends’ 
meetin’, they can’t keep the flesh and the 


| devil out—no, nor never will as long as the 


members there are men and women.” 

Happily the omnibus arrived at this mo 
ment, or Judith would have given a lecture 
in justification of her speech, for being a strict 
Methodist, she could not resist a little hit now 
and then at what she considered the Quakers’ 
spiritual pride, much as she approved oi 
them. 

The Foxes did not live at their place of 
business ; they had a pleasant old-fashioned 
country-house near Compton Giffard, and 
thither the omnibus was now carrying Judith 
and Dorothy, her mother and father being 
absent fora few days. Dorothy had gone in 
the morning to spend the day with Judith, 
who attended to the domestic duties of the 
Plymouth establishment. After leaving the 
omnibus they turned down a lane, at the 
widest part of which stood a long white gate, 
shaded by two thick elm trees. ‘This was 
the entrance to the house, a rambling old- 
fashioned place, half of it the original manor 
dwelling, and the other half added to it at 
various times, as adorning or enlarging was 


| needed. There was nothing at all pretentious, 


it only looked a comfortable, carefully kept 
house. Nathaniel Fox would have been hor- 
rified at the idea of its being thought anything 
but a house becoming a well-to-do tradesman 
to dwell in, yet more was expended on it than 
upon many a country seat. Order and neatness 
reigned everywhere, and the gardens had a 
prim old world air that set off to advantage 
the gabled roof, the small high narrow win- 
dows with their diamond panes, and the fan- 
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tastic chimneys, half wreathed with long 
sprays of ivy and virginian creeper. 

Just now the master and mistress were 
attending a quarterly meeting at Exeter. Gene- 
rally Cousin Dymond came and kept Dorothy 
company during these visits ; but she was ill, 
and Dorothy was for the first time left entirely 
alone with the two maids, Judith coming out 
every night, and seeing that all was going on 
rightly. On Thursday or Friday her mother 
would return, with such a deal to tell her— 
when Elizabeth Sparks was going to be mar- 
ried, and whether Josiah Crewdson intended 
coming to them on a visit. As she sat at 
supper in the old nursery, now dedicated to 
Judith’s especial use, she speculated on the 
probability of these events. 

“T wish father would have given his con- 
sent to my being one of Elizabeth’s brides- 
maids, but he does not approve of their 
giving up the dress of Friends.” 

“Well, my dear,” answéred Judith, “I 
quite hold with him there, as long as he 
stops short of the bonnet and cap; but when 
I thought he was going to frump you up in 
them coal-scuttle things, I seemed to be 
turned against the dress entirely.” 

“Oh! Judith, I do so hope I shall not be 
obliged to wear them ; but the Crewdsons are 
so very strict. Thou knowest Josiah dresses 
as a Friend. I wonder if he is coming here ; 
father has asked him;” and Dorothy sat 
looking thoughtfully for a few minutes, then 
she suddenly demanded, “ Would thou be 
very sorry for me to be married, Judith ?” 

“ Would I be sorry if I heard the sun was 
never to shine agen for me, darlin’?” said 
Judith, fondly ; and Dorothy went over and 
put her arms round her old nurse’s neck, 
saying, “‘ Why do people want to get married 
at all? I cannot bear to think of ever leav- 
ing father and mother and thee ; but it will 
not be for years to come yet, I hope.” 

“ Ah, now!” exclaimed Judith, “I won’t 
have ye wait toolong. Grace was but twenty- 
one, and I’m not going to have my bantling 
behind her.” 

“Oh! but Grace is so happy.” 

“ Well, and so will you be too. Mr. Crewd- 
son is a worthy, good man, they all say, and 
so he need be, for it wouldn’t be a saint I’d 
think more than a match for my cosset.” 

“Thou art a foolish fond old Judith,” 
said Dorothy, laughing ; “‘as mother says, thy 
vanity will spoil me. I ought to be very 
thankful to be chosen by one so respected and 
highly approved of; but sometimes I think, 
and wish—oh! I cannot tell thee what, for I 
do not know myself—but there goes nine 





o’clock, so we must go down for reading.” 
And they descended into the dining room, and 
the two maids came in. Dorothy read the 
appointed chapters and an explanation, dis- 
missed them, and went to her room, attended 
by Judith, who persisted in considering her as 
helpless as when she was under her special 
care. Dorothy Fox at nineteen was both 
older and younger than most girls of her age. 
When she was only ten, Grace, her half sister, 
had married, and she had no brothers or sisters 
of her own. She was her mother’s constant 
companion, and the only society she saw was 
composed of people much older than herself, 
whose conversation was principally confined 
to the proceedings of the Friends. For some 
years past a great revolution in their ideas had 
set in, causing much division among them. 
The younger members were beginning to 
object strongly to the peculiar dress and mode 
of speech ; and while they fondly approved of 
the faith in which they had been nurtured, 
they made a stand against being so entirely 
shut out from amusements in which they con- 
sidered they might join without harm to them- 
selves, or scandal to the profession they made. 

Dorothy’s father had seen with pain his 
eldest daughter and her husband become 
leaders in the new school. This made him 
doubly anxious that Dorothy should unite 
herself to a man who had been brought up 
like herself to hold firmly to every principle 
of the Society of Friends, and look with dis- 
pleasure upon any innovation. And all these 
good qualities he found in Josiah Crewdson, 
the son of an old friend of his. For many years 
an alliance between the young people had 
been the sincere desire of the two fathers. 
Old Stephen Crewdson had died about two 
summers before, but not until he had made 
known his wishes to his son, and counselled 
him to carry them out. A few months back 
Nathaniel had, with Josiah’s knowledge, 
spoken to Dorothy, and she had promised him 
that if it were possible she would not place 
any obstacle to the fulfilment of his desire. 
She had not seen Josiah since she was a child; 
but she had heard a great deal about him, so 
perhaps she should like him. Of course, as 
father wished it, she would try, and then, ex- 
cept when some special event, such as his 
forthcoming visit, called it up, the thing almost 
seemed to die out of her memory. 

Her mother was the only person who raised 
any objection. She had recently seen Josiah 
at York, and it did not seem to her that he 
possessed many qualities to win a young girl’s 
heart—particularly such a girl as Dorothy, 
who, in spite of all the repression of her 
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education, possessed an extra share of ideal- 
ism and romance, mixed with much strength 
of will and purpose. Patience knew her 
daughter’s character well enough to feel that 
love was a necessity to its perfection. Then, 
again, she could not help saying to herself, 
“ Surely such a face might win any heart.” 





Quaker passed her without turning again to 
look at her sweet beauty ; but to those who 
could watch her, look into her earnest brown 
eyes, shaded by their long dark lashes—to 
those who loved her and whom she loved, 
Dorothy's face was the dearest, most win- 
ning face in all the world. She was full of 
gaiety, admiring all that was beautiful, and 
delighting in sweet sounds and gay colours, 
in which she longed to deck herself. Her 
life hitherto had been, though happy and 
contented, quiet to excess. Since she had 





stayed a few days at Fryston with her sister, | 


she had felt much more curiosity about the 
world beyond her own home. She was not 
quite certain she felt so thankful, as her father 


daily expressed himself, that the world was | 


unknown to him and his family. She would 
have liked rather to see a little more of it; 
but perhaps all this was wrong. So she 
checked the natural desire one minute only 
to renew her wandering into some fresh sub- 
ject the next, until she was lost in dreams 
of a world fashioned after her own young 
imagination—a sweet garden of Eden all 
roses and rose-coloured, 


CHAPTER II.—‘ LIKE THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS IN THE FAIRY TALES.” 


As Captain Verschoyle walked through | 


the busy streets, after leaving Nathaniel 
Fox’s shop, he felt that though the cool 
summer air fanned his hot head, it sent a 
shiver through the rest of his body. Still he 
thought it would be better to walk for a little 
distance than to ride at once; so he pro- 
ceeded at a tolerably brisk pace until he 
came to the little toll-gate, from which he 
could see the hospital, though how to get to 
it did not exactly occur to him, 

“Why, sir!” replied the toll-man, in an- 
swer to his inquiry, “ you’ve come a brave 


there—your leg ain’t in a sling, though your 
arm may be, so ten minutes one way or 
tother won’t make much odds. You go 
straight on till you come to a little gate, and 
then through the path, on to the posts, 
through they, and up a lane, past the Rec- 
tory, and up another lane, and there you be 








Few persons who casually met the young | 





bit out of your way. You should have gone | 
up Eldad-hill, and round by No-place ; but | 





with the gates right before you. You can’t 
miss it, if you mind what I’ve told you.” 

The consequence of this direction was that 
the young man, did not find the gates right 
before him until the heavy dews were falling 
thick and wetting the grass he was obliged to 
walk through. The old doctor shook his head 
at him, and advised him to get off to bed as 
soon as possible. Captain Verschoyle stoutly 
held to it that he should be all right by the 
morning, and able to go out the next day— 
when it had been decided he should have 
his discharge. Yet the next discharging day 
to that went by and found him still an inmate 
of the hospital suffering from another feverish 
attack, which, though slight, had kept him 
from joining his mother and sister at Exeter, 
and going with them to Shilston Hall, as he 
had previously arranged to do. ‘This fresh 
illness had upset all his plans, and now it 
would be quite another week before he could 
leave the hospital. No wonder, then, he 
was sitting rather ruefully when his man 
brought him this letter :— 


‘*My DEAR CHARLIE, 

“*It is some days since we heard from you, 
and I cannot help thinking you are worse than you 
say. You do not know how I long to see you, nor 
Low disappointed I was to find rg were not at 
Exeter to meet us. As we have old Marshall with 
us, I have begged mamma to let her go with me to 
see you, and she has consented. So I am coming, 
and you may expect me to-morrow. You dear old 
thing! I hope you are not really worse, and that 
you will be glad to see your loving sister, 

** AUDREY.” 


“Bless her heart!” exclaimed Captain 
Verschoyle; “glad to see her, I should 
think I should be, for I began to feel as if 
my coming home couldn’t make much differ- 
ence to any one.” 

“Here, Hallett!” to his servant, “I ex- 
pect a lady to see me; go down to the gates 


| and watch for a cab driving up, and when 


they ask for me, tell Miss Verschoyle you are 
my servant waiting to show her the way to my 
quarters ; but first, just see all straight here.” 

“Yes, sir;” and the man left, and his 
master drew a chair to the window where he 
might be able to catch a momentary glimpse 
of his visitors before they entered the build- 
ing. Everything looked very much brighter 
than it had done an hour before. It was so 
pleasant to know somebody was coming who 
would make him feel he was at home again. 
Why, except that good motherly shopkeeper 
and her pretty daughter, no woman had 
spoken to him since his return ; and then he 
smiled to himself to think how, through the 
dreams resulting from the drugged sleep and 
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|| at once. 
| execution you would be anxious that my per- | 
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subsequent wanderings of the fever, he had» 


been haunted by the quaint grey figure. “TI 
suppose,” he thought, “the brain is acted | 
upon by its last vivid impression. Well! 
I’m glad mine was such a pleasant one, for 
the child was very pretty,—not a bit like the 
mother. Past two o'clock. I hope nothing 
has prevented Audrey coming, I should be 
so disappointed.” But before he had time 
for more reflection he heard a rustle, a sound 
of voices, the door was thrown open, and his 
sister had her arms round his neck. 

“Oh, how good it is to feel you are safe 
back once more !” she exclaimed after a few 
moments ; then giving him another great 
hug, “I did not know I loved you so much, | 
|| Charlie, until I thought we might never meet 
| again. Now, let me have a good look at | 
you. Well, you are thin and pale, of course, 
but you are just as good-looking as ever.’ 
| Captain Verschoyle laughed. ‘‘ You are | 

just the same, Audrey, thinking of good looks | 
I verily believe if I was going to 


| sonal appearance should be all you desire.” 
| “Ofcourse I should. Why, what have we 


|| to trade upon but our family and good looks? 


And now tell me about my own appearance : 
Im dying to hear. I have not fallen off ?” 


“You peacock !” exclaimed her brother, 
“you know you are as handsome as ever. 
| How is it you are not married ?” 

“ Ah, the universal question !” she replied. 
'| “ Because—because—because I am not ; but 
'| don’t look so grave, for I am seriously think- 
|| ing of it, and am busy weaving a snare into 


which my bird will most certainly fall. Why 
| I am eight-and-twenty, Charles,—an awful 
| aze for a spinster. You cannot imagine my 

feelings every time I see Aunt Spencer, and 


| hear her invariable, ‘ Audrey, my dear, excuse | 


my saying it, but it’s guéte time you were 
married.’ 
appeal to my memory in the most incon- 
|| venient manner, saying, ‘ You must remember | 
'| that, Miss Verschoyle ; it isn’t more than | 
| ten years ago since it happened.’ 
we ever grow old, Charlie ? 
| matter for men, but for women, oh dear, 
dear! However, mamma has a splendid 


And then people are beginning to | 


Why do} i 
It does not | 


that is, if she’s anything decent, hasn't a 
hump, or a squint, and isn’t forty.” 

“Oh no! she’s very nice,” replied Audrey, 
“and is young and foolish. The latter may 
| be a recommendation. And now to tell you 
all about mamma. First and foremost, she 
sent you her dearest love and a kiss, then 
she desired you would have camphor put 
among your clothes for fear of bringing home 
infection ; next, that nothing but her wretched 
health and weak nerves prevented her com- 
ing to see you; and lastly, she begs you will 
have your hair cut at once, or it may fall off 
and leave you prematurely bald.” 
| Captain Verschoyle smiled, saying, “ Ah, I 
| S€€ you go on as usual! How is the old lady >” 
| Why a great deal better than she would 
‘be if she heard her beloved son inquire 

after her by that opprobrious title. Yes, we 
squabble, and I am rude, and penitent, just 
as I used to’be, and get caressed and ap- 
pealed to in public and scolded and snubbed 
|1n private. But it really is more my fault 
than hers. I did not want to go to Shilston 
Hall, but to come on here to you. How- 
ever, mamma said she could not afford it, 
though it would not have cost much. I detest 
Shilston, and the Brocklehursts are such a 
set—every one of them possessed of an 
entire and peculiar meanness, and each try- 
ing for the old lady’s money by setting her 
against the rest of the competitors. One of 
the most powerful arguments in my favour 
was, that I had had a-tilt with her, and I told 
mamma a day’s absence was the only chance 
I had left. ‘That reminds me I must call Mar- 
shall in and decide about the train toreturn by.” 
| “Return,” echoed Captain Verschoyle. 
| “Why must you go back? I cannot get 
_away from here for four days, and if we 








| could spend them together it would be quite 
|a holiday; and this is such a pretty place. 
Hallett could get lodgings for you and Mar- 
| | shall close by, and I can get out all day. What 
do you say? Would you mind staying ?” 

“Mind it!” said Audrey, “ why I should like 
it of all things, but how can we manage it? 
Shall we call Marshall in and hear her ideas? 
| I left her in the next room.” So she opened 
_ the door and admitted Marshall, a small thin 


























| scheme on hand,—a millionaire for me, and woman, who had been Audrey’s maid since 
| an heiress for you; and I’m sure you'd/ succeed, | she was a child, and therefore knew Captain 

for nothing wins a woman's heart like aj Verschoyle well enough to shake his hand 
warrior bold, pale and wounded.” iand heartily hope he was gaining strength. 

“Well, I’m glad you have settled my fate | After the due inquiries had been made, Audrey 
ior me,” ‘said Captain Verschoyle, “for I’m | told her the plan they had in view. 
thoroughly home-sick, and want to settle| “Now, Miss M., give me the benefit of 
down. So as long as I have no trouble in your wise head, and tell me what’s the best 
the matter, I’m prepared to go in and win ;_ thing to do.” 
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“Well, Miss, what have you made up your 
mind to do ?” said Marshall. 

™ Why, to stay, of course,’ 
mistress, “ only mamma is sure to object, you 
know ; so how can we manage ?” 

“Well, Miss, thinking if Captain Charles 
was very ill you might remain, I’m prepared 
with your bag for one night ; after that I sup- 


’ replied her 


pose I must go back to Shilston for some 
more things, though I know her ladyship will 
be terribly put out with me.’ 

“T have it,” exclaimed Captain Verschoyle. 
“J will send Hallett off by the next train, | 
telling mamma I won’t let you go, and that | 


she must let you stay, or I shall never get 
well; that I will take care of you, see you are 
comfortably lodged, and pay all the expenses.” 

This plan meeting with universal approba- 
tion, Hallett was called to receive his orders ; 
and during the two hours he had to spare 
before starting he was desired to take Mrs.. 
Marshall and seek lodgings in the village 
close by. Captain Verschoyle went to see 
‘what arrangements he could make for giving 
them some refreshments, and Audrey was 
left to herself. 

She took a survey of the room, opened a 
book or two lying on the table, and then 
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stood at the window looking at the picturesque | 
Dutch sort of view of the neighbouring town. 
Was it because in this scantily furnished 
room there was nothing to arrest attention, 
that Audrey Verschoyle looked such a strik- | 
ing object? No. 
rounded by luxury and magnificence, it would 
have been the same. She possessed a some- 
thing that, no matter where she was or in 
what company, you singled her out, and 
wondered who she could be. Not that she 
was particularly beautiful. Indeed, many 


laughed when they heard her good looks 
XI—3 





Had you seen her sur- | 


ze 6 


brought forward as a reason for the atten- 
| tion she received, notwithstanding her won- 
| derfu! eyes, and tall, graceful figure. After 
| you had talked to her, however, you were 
generally fascinated. She seemed to speak 
and move exactly as you desired—to satisfy 
your admiration, and make you constantly 
think she was the most elegant woman you 
had ever seen. But one thing struck every one: 
that she must always have been a woman, 
never a girl with thoughtless winning ways, 
never a child with glee ul boisterous mirth. 
Yes, Audrey was always a thorough-bred, 
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self-possessed woman, who studied every art 
by which she could make herself fascinating, 
who valued without overrating each attrac- 
tion she commanded, and who could give her 
rivals all credit for the charms they possessed, 
inasmuch as she exactly estimated her own 
power to compete with them. Her sprightly 
wit made her a delightful companion, and 
after she had been amusing you through a 
long conversation, her tact would cause you 
to leave feeling that she had been equally 
interested and was as sorry to part from you 
as you were to go from her. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, many a man and woman who had 
been perfectly fascinated by Audrey Verschoyle 
sighed when she left them—sighed to think 
what a sacrifice of happiness these perfec- 
tions had cost her—felt sure that times often 
came when she wearily longed for the great 
happiness without which all women’s lives 
must be crownless—some one to love. Not 
to love Aer alone, for many a heart had been 
offered to her, but some one to whose love 
her own heart could respond. She used to 
say, “ Love, you know, is a luxury for the 
rich and poor only ; we who stand on middle 
ground must be content to live without it.” 


And apparently she had contrived to live | 


without it happily enough. She had had 
her disappointments—elder sons who had 
seemed secured had suddenly seceded to 
some country hoyden or beauty fresh from the 
school-room ; rich bachelors who, on the 
very eve of triumph, had taken fright and flight 
and so kept their liberty ; wealthy old men 
whom death had snatched from their would- 
be bride. Still Audrey carried all off with a 
high hand, openly expressing her disappoint- 
ment and chargin, always laughingly saying. 
“People should marry for what they value 
most, and I value nothing so much as fine 
houses, and carriages, and clothes, money 
and position; and as fate has ordained that 
these good things shall not be my portion 
during my single state, why I must try and 
get them by my own exertions, and I shall 
appreciate them so thoroughly that I am 
certain to make an excellent wiie to whoever 
is good enough to bestow any or all upon me.” 

Perhaps there was some excuse for Miss 
Verschoyle’s love of money, for ever since 
she could remember, it had been the thing 
lamented and longed for at home. Colonel 
Verschoyle was a younger son of a very good 
family. He had been brought up in luxury, 
so that extravagance was habit to him. He 
spent every farthing of his rather liberal 
allowance on himself. He went into the 
best society, mixed with people who either 





had large incomes, or lived as if they had 
them, went wherever it was the fashion to go, 
did whatever it was the fashion to do, and 
one season, it being the fashion to fall in love, 
fell in love with Lady Laura Granville. He 
proposed to her and was accepted. Lady 
Laura had always been allowed to have her 
own way, and she would not be ruled in the 
choice of a husband. She had no idea of the 
value of money, and as she saw Colonel 
Verschoyle could supply all his own wants, 
she thought he would be able to give her all 
she had been accustomed to. Her father the 
more readily yielded to her wishes, from the 
fact that a failure on the turf had ruined him 
and made it highly desirable that he should 
speedily break up his establishment and 
retire abroad. After their marriage, notwith- 
standing they both talked a great deal of the 
economy they intended practising, each felt 
it very hard to make any the least personal 
sacrifice. Colonel Verschoyle did not find 
domestic happiness a sufficient compensation 
for the horses he had to give up, or the club 
he could no longer afiord to belong to; and 
Lady Laura, in her turn, yawned and telt 
weary at the end of a quiet ¢é/e-d-/éfe evening, 
on which she had been obliged to send a 
refusal to some dinner party or ball, because 
another new dress could not be afforded. As 
time went on the birth of a son and daughter 
increased their expenses ; and the struggle 
to compete and keep up an appearance due 
to the set in which they mixed became more 
apparent and irksome, leading to constant 
bickerings between the husband and wife. 
Charles had seen little of this, being at 
school during his boyhood, and then going 
at once into the army; but Audrey had felt it 
bitterly, had seen with the keenness of a 
child’s intuitive sense of fairness how selfish 
her father often was, and how deceitful her 
mother proved to be. Regarding the want 
of money as the cause of all this evil, she 
determined at a very early age, that when 
she entered into the world, wealth should be 
her chief object. 

“I have mamma’s experience before me,” 
she used to say; “hers was a love-match, 
and it proves that love without money cannot 
give happiness; but money without love, 
though it may not give happiness, can give 
many things which enable you to bear your 
life very contentedly.” 

Colonel Verschoyle had been dead ten 
years, and Lady Laura’s income as a widow 
was tolerably good, or would have been, had 


' she been contented to live quietly without 


straining to give the world an impression that 
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she possessed double the sum she had. The 
| fact that Audrey was still unmarried was a | 

sore disappointment to her mother, and every | 
| year her mortification increased. She de- 
tested girls who had the slightest pretensions 
to beauty, and if she could insidiously depre- 
ciate any one whom she regarded as her 


| 
| 


by saying that Audrey had considerably 
raised herself in her opinion, and if she con- 
| sidered it right to stay with her brother in- 
stead of returning for the bazaar and flower- 


| show, she would see that she was not a loser 


daughter's rival, she never missed an oppor- | 


tunity of doing so. This weakness in turn 
annoyed and amused Audrey, who with all 
her failings had not a trace of meanness. She 
delighted in a thrust-and-parry encounter with 
any girl whose object in life she considered 
to be the same as her own; and as long as 
they were together, often tipped her arrows 
with a little covert lady-like venom. But let 
them.part, and her rival was quite safe from 
Audrey ; and woe betide the man who, pre- 
suming on the too frequent foible of a woman, 
presented her with a dish of flattery at her 
adversary’s expense, Or, while paying her a 
string of compliments, depreciated the absent 
one’s recognised advantages. 

Lady Laura was as selfish with her chil- | 
dren as she had been with her husband. | 


in the end. This declaration from a lady 
who, as compensation for all the caprices and 
disagreeable humours she saw fit to inflict on 
her relations, had announced her intention 
of leaving fifty thousand pounds to the one 
who treated her best, filled Lady Laura with 
joy. In her imagination Audrey was already 
an heiress, spending her income under her 
mother’s sole direction and management. 
Lady Laura was thus in a frame of mind that 
made Hallett’s task a very easy one. He 
accordingly left under the impression that 
Marshall was the most wrong-sighted and 


| prejudiced of her sex, and that “it’s no good 


trying to please women, for anybody who'd 
call master’s mother a dragon of a temper— 
well! he wished they’d had a taste of two or 


| three of the tempers he had had to put up 


Audrey might positively refuse to go some- | 
where, or to do something on which Lady | had returned to announce that they had 
Laura had set her heart, but, as she said, | found some rooms which would suit them in 


with in his day.” 
Before an hour had elapsed Captain Vers- 
choyle had joined his sister, and Marshall 


“she had always in the end to give in! Paradise Row, close by; and if they liked, 


to mamma ;” 


for when argument and threats | that the landlady would see about getting 


| failed, Lady Laura had her delicate health | them a substantial tea at once. 


‘| and shattered nerves to fall back upon; 


“Oh! that would be much nicer, Charles, 


and they were the result, according to her. | than having anything here ; and as it will be 
self, of a life devoted to her ungrateful | quite early, we can take a stroll or drive 


daughter. 
Charles ; she seemed to look upon the two 
from perfectly distinct points. Her son had | 
been given her to love; her daughter had 
been given her to marry. ‘True, even her 
love for him could not overcome her rooted 
dread of infection: gladly would she have 
gone to him, but the very name of hospital 
conjured up horrid visions of fever and small- 
pox ; and though she had, after much plead- 
ing and entreaty, allowed Audrey to go to 


Her great love was centred in | together after.” 


Captain Verschoyle being no longer under 
strict surveillance as an invalid, soon made 
the necessary arrangements for going out. 
Hallett received his orders and departed for 
Shilston, laden with messages and instruc- 
tions from Marshall, and two notes from his 
master, one to Lady Laura and the other to her 
hostess and cousin Miss Brockehurst. Marshall 


_ hurried away to give all necessary instructions 


see her brother, she was terrified she might | 


catch some of those horrid complaints during 
her visit ; 


and, as she put it, “a serious | brother's desire for home and quiet. 


about the tea, and the brother and sister 
leisurely followed, pleasantly chatting together. 

Audrey laughed incredulously at her 
“ Why, 


illness at Audrey’s age would blight her pros- | my dear Charlie, your state is really a most 


pects for ever, ruin her complexion and her | dangerous one. 


It would take very little to 


hair, and make her look quite plain and old ;| make you fall romantically in love with some 
and then, perhaps, she’d become a district | | charming creature (who of course would not 
visitor or a sister of mercy, for there was no | have a penny), and to imagine you could 


knowing what peculiar things girls would con- 
sider their vocation when all their good looks 
had vanished.” So she began to heartily 


regret she had let Audrey go, and to half | 


wish she had gone herself and seen after her 


spend the rest of your life lapped in the 
delights of domestic felicity and the luxuries 
which eight hundred pounds a-year would give 
you. Mamma’s heiress will prove an interposi- 


| tion of Providence—she is just the girl for you 
dear boy. Miss Brockehurst conidorted her | 


to meet in a country house in your present 
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frame of mind—she is so pale and fragile look- 


ing. Then, from having had every other want | 
supplied, love is sure to be the one wish of | 


her life; she will adore you, and you will grace- 
fully consent to be worshipped ; she will beg 
you to accept her fortune, calling it a cipher 
compared with the treasure you have given 
her in your love. And you will accept her 
fifty thousand pounds, and while pressing her 
to your heart, lament she is not penniless that 
you might show her your disinterested love is 
for herself alone.” 

“Most dramatically drawn,” laughed Cap- 
tain Verschoyle, “and not altogether an 
unpleasing picture, for even now I should 
require little short of an angel to reconcile 
me to love in a cottage on a limited income ; 
so may your foreshadowings prove true, sister 
of mine. Oh! here is Marshall. I suppose 
we have reached our destination.” 

They turned into the open gate, and fol- 
lowed Marshall into the house and up the 
stairs to an old-fashioned bow-windowed 


wounded arm spun a web entirely on its own 
account, telling its tale of Russians and 
Zouaves; echoing the names Alma, Inkerman, 
Sebastopol ; names that recalled deeds, the 
fame of which could not be shut out even 
from the ears of the peace-loving Quaker. 
Notwithstanding all she had heard against 
fighting, a halo would throw itself over a 
wounded hero, and when she sat down to 


| write her diurnal letter to her mother, it 


seemed a task to give a plain unvarnished 
statement of such an interesting circumstance. 
She determined, therefore, to tell her only 
the facts that a young man had come into the 
shop, and had fainted, but that by Judith’s 
care he recovered, and, after resting, was able 
to walk home. The details she would give to 
| her mother when she returned. And as the 
return was to be on the following day, Dorothy 
employed herself in scanning the flower-beds, 
| re-arranging the pots in the various stands, and 
redusting the already speckless furniture. 
All was ready by the next evening, and six 
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drawing-room, the ornaments of which seemed _, o’clock saw Dorothy standing in the garden, 
collected from every quarter of the globe. | waiting to catch sound of the wheels which 
There were dangerous weapons of savage | would tell her that old Rowe, with his white 
life, dainty carvings and grotesque josses, | horse fly, was bringing the expected travellers 
curious shells, gaudy feather flowers, cases of | slowly home. The sun had nearly lost its 
stuffed tropical birds, and rare China bowls | power, and twilight would soon gather slowly 


and vases—all contrasting oddly with the | over the fair prospect. Already the distant 
well-worn carpet and somewhat over sub- | hills were preparing to enshroud themselves 
stantially made furniture. The table was set | in their blue misty coverings. Everything 
out for tea with whatever could be procured | seemed hushed and peaceful, and the harmony 
for an impromptu meal. Altogether the room | between the low, ivy-covered house, the trim 
looked quaint and homely, and quite different | garden with its yew hedge screening the view 


from anything Audrey had ever seen. | of the high road, and the young girl in her 

“T hope, Miss,” said the smiling, good-| grey, old-world dress, was complete. You 
natured looking landlady, “you'll try and | might have fancied you had gone back to the 
make yourself comfortable, and ask for every- | days succeeding those when the first Charles 








thing you want, and tell me all you don’t 
like, and then we shall soon know each 
other’s ways.” 

“ Thank you,” said Audrey ; then throwing 
herself into a chair, she exclaimed, “ For four 
days, farewell to all my greatness! I intend 
forgetting the world and everybody it contains 
but you, Charlie, and we’ll try and be like the 
prince and princess in the fairy tales, ‘as 
happy as the days are long.’” 


CHAPTER III.—AT KING’S-HEART. 


In quiet lives simple occurrences become 
great events ; and so it was that Dorothy Fox 
dwelt more than most girls might have done 
on the adventure of the day before. Na- 
turally she desired to know if the handsome 
young soldier had quite recovered ; and this 
led to wondering where he lived, and whether 
she should ever see him again. Then the 


held his court at a house close by, and had 
come to this very place to visit its loyal owner, 
“who, in memory of the spot on which the 
king had stood, planted a yew tree, which 
he cut in fashion of a heart, and to this day 
King’s-heart is the name the house goes by.” 
| Wheels! And this time, instead of going 
on, they come nearer and nearer, only stop- 
ping in front of the gate, which Dorothy 
| quickly opens, feeling a desire to throw her 
| arms round her mother’s neck and kiss her 
| twenty times. But her father, she knows, 
would not approve of any such display of 
afiection, so she stands quietly, with beaming 
| eyes of love, waiting for them to descend. 
Then they exchange a quiet, sober, but warm 
greeting, and go into the house, quite ready 
to enjoy the substantial supper which Dorothy 
has provided for them. 
When supper is over, the conversation 
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flows more readily, although the two great| “I hope Dorothy may like Josiah,” said 
points of interest—Elizabeth Spark’s wed-j| Patience, pursuing the subject which was 
ding, and Josiah Crewdson’s visit—have to | uppermost in her mind. 

be deferred until Dorothy is alone with her! “Of course, she will like him,” returned 
mother. In the meantime she answers the Nathaniel, growing impatient. “Why should 
questions relating to the household and the she not? An excellent young man, whom 
garden, tells them who she saw at meeting on | we have all known from his childhood. I 
First-day, and who gave the discourse ; and is | trust that my daughter has been too well 
in her turn informed of all that happened | brought up not to be greatly guided in her 
at Exeter during the stay her father and | choice of a husband by the knowledge that 
mother made there. Then they show her | he has the approbation of her father.” Then 





the presents they have brought home, and | 
finding among them one for Judith, Dorothy 
runs off to look for her old nurse, who is 
| waiting to see master and mistress, to give 
| an account of all the proceedings of the 
Plymouth establishment during their absence. 

Patience’s eyes followed her daughter’s re- 
treating figure, and turning to her husband, 
| she said— 

‘“‘T have seen no one to compare with our 
child in sweetness since we have been away. 
I hope I am not too greatly set upon her, 
Nathaniel.” 
| “No, Patience, no,” replied her husband, 

whose voice seemed always softer when he 
|| addressed his wife; “I believe thou hast 
towards her only the love of a fond mother— 
though,” he added, smiling, “‘ certainly one of 
thy greatest failings is letting thy love make 
thee somewhat blind to people’s shortcomings.” 

Patience gave an involuntary sigh, which, 
seeing her husband had noticed, she explained 
by saying, “I feel such a shrinking when the 
thought that I may perhaps soon lose her 
comes across me.” 

“Thou must not call giving her to Josiah 
Crewdson losing her, Patience,” replied Na- 
|| thaniel, with a tinge of reproach in his look 
| as well as in his voice. “I only earnestly | 
trust I may live to see her united to a man 
who, I believe, is worthy of her, and of being 
a champion in this cause of upholding our 
principles against those who, while they are | 
Friends in name, are foes to the society they 
should defend and honour. I have more | 
pleasure in looking forward to giving Dorothy 
to Josiah Crewdson, than I had to giving 
Grace to John Hanbury.” | 
“Dear Grace!” said Patience: “I wish | 
that she and John saw things more as thou 
would have them do; but I feel sure Grace 
never allows that in which her conscience 
condemns her.” 

“Ah! the devil can make a conscience 
very elastic, Patience. Once let him get the 
smallest entrance into the heart, and he will 
soon fill it and the mind with a love of his 
snares and besetments,” 


| 


seeing a troubled expression on Patience’s 
face, he patted her hand, saying, “ Be very 
sure, love will come, wife, love will come.” 

“T trust so, for without it marriage must 
be a dreary bondage of mind and body. Two 
people may honour, obey, and respect each 
other, but if love is not present to make them 
one—oh! husband can you not say, ‘I pity 
them.’ ” 

Before Nathaniel could reply, Dorothy re- 
turned, asking if Judith might come in and 
see them. Permission being given, the old 
servant was soon interesting them in accounts 
of the orders Mark had taken, and how 
many times he had been away to Tavistock, 
Totnes, and other places. 

After this Nathaniel went out to speak to 
the gardener, and then Judith entered upon 
gossip of a more domestic character, until, 


_ having exhausted her stock, she suddenly 


exclaimed, “Did ye tell the mistress about 
the young soldier, dear, and his fainting off 
dead in the shop, just as luck would have it, 
when I’d run out to tell Mary Dawe about 


| Friday’s cleaning ; such a woman as she is 


with her tongue, which once set clacking, and 


| I'd like to see the one who'd get in a word on 


the blade of a knife. However, I was soon 
back, or I don’t know what the poor child 
would have done.” 

“ Ah! thou did mention something of the 


| sort, Dorothy, but how did it happen, and 


what brought him to the shop ?” 

Here upon Judith and Dorothy related 
the whole circumstance. “ And, mother,” said 
Dorothy, “ Judith is quite offended with him 
because he took her for thee, and when he 
left desired his thanks and his card to be 
given to her.” 

“Hush, now!” exclaimed Judith; “it is too 
bad to bring that up against him, The truth 
is, his poor head was so dazed he couldn't 
tell cockles from corn.” 

“T almost wish thou hadst heard where he 
lived,” remarked Patience, “that Mark might 
have inquired whether he reached home in 
safety. These sudden attacks of faintness 
are very alarming. What was his name ?” 
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“Captain Charles Egerton Verschoyle was 
on the card,” answered Dorothy. 

“Oh! then he was not a working man,” 
replied her mother. 

“Working man !” echoed Judith, “ indeed 
he had the bearing of a lord, and the step of 
a drum-major as he walked down the street. 
"Twas his looks made me wonder what I’d 
best do with him.” 

“‘T am glad thou let thy kind heart decide 
for thee, Judith,” said her mistress; ‘the 
day must never come when any one, gentle 
or simple, in want or need, turns from Na- 
thaniel Fox’s door. Remember the spirit of 
true charity has dwelt in that house for many 
generations. But here comes thy father. It 
is time for reading, so call Lydia and Anne, 
and get the books, Dorothy.” 

The maids came in, and the family, after 
sitting silent for a short time, listened atten- 
tively while Nathaniel Fox read the evening 
portion to them. ‘To have-merely looked in 
upon such a scene would have sent a peaceful 
feeling over a troubled, world-weary life. 

Although it was not quite dark the lamp 
was lighted and placed before the reader, 
thus making him the most striking object, 
and throwing out his face and figure. Na- 
thaniel Fox was a tall well-made man of 
His face was grave and 
His disposi- 


nearly sixty years. 
almost stern in its expression. 
tion was naturally genial and cheerful, and he 
enjoyed a joke, or quick repartee, more than 


he would have cared to own. His family 
had belonged to the Society of Friends for 
many generations. His father had com- 
menced life as a woollen-draper, and by his 
frugal habits and patient industry had so in- 
creased his business that he amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, which was inherited by his 
only son. Nathaniel had been sent to York 
school and kept there until he was fifteen, at 
which age he was considered to be duly edu- 
cated and ready to learn the business. He 
never left home, settled early in life, and suc- 
ceeded to a larger income than, with his 
quiet habits, he had any means or desire of 
spending. As time rolled on, his little pecu- 
liarities naturally became enlarged, his opinion 
that his own views were right became con- 
firmed, and his toleration to those who differed 
from him got narrowed. Of the world he 
was literally ignorant, although by his warn- 
ings and exhortations against its snares and 
follies one might have fancied he had run the 
gauntlet of every temptation. So it was that 
this simple pure-minded man, to whom the 
truth was a law he never knowingly broke, 
took the most one-sided view of things which, 


if he could have seen them in their true 
light, he would have upheld and enjoyed. 
No rigid fanatic ever stood by a dictum 
more staunchly than did Nathaniel Fox advo- 
cate every principle enjoined by the Society 
of Friends. The diminishing of the height 
of his collar, or the narrowing of the brim of 
his hat by one fraction of an inch would have 
been considered, by this worthy man, a grave 
offence. He never seemed to consider that 
though people might in most cases indulge in 
“‘ plainness of speech and behaviour,” with- 
out much personal inconvenience, plainness 
of dress entailed great trouble and expense. 
If Nathaniel wanted a hat or coat, he could 
not obtain such articles to his satisfaction in 
Plymouth ; he had to apply to some maker | 
for the brotherhood residing in Exeter or | 
London. A new bonnet for Patience cost 
more trouble to obtain than any lady of | 
fashion went through to secure the newest 
style from Paris. Still nothing would have 
induced Nathaniel to adopt any other dress 
than that which he had been brought up to 
consider as the only proper one for a consis- 
tent Friend. Certainly he had so far departed 
from the practice of his forefathers as not to 
insist upon mounting a cocked hat with the 
brim fastened up to the crown with cord; 
neither did he consider it incumbent upon 
him to confine himself entirely to drab. But | 
his neck was ever enveloped in the whitest of 
cravats, tied with exquisite neatness, and his 
drab breeches and gaiters as well as his black 
swallow-tailed straight-collared coat were made 
of the finest West of England cloth. 
Nathaniel had been married twice, his 
first wife having died soon after the birth of 
their daughter Grace, who, having mixed 
greatly with her mother’s family, had formed 
opinions and ideas which differed con- 
siderably from those held by her father. 
Patience, his second wife, was the daughter 
of a wealthy tea-merchant of York. Her 
opinions and education had been more liberal 
than those of her husband, over whom she 
influenced a more decided sway than she 
ever named or he ever knew. They were 
very opposite in character and disposition, 
but their love to each other was devoted and 
unmistakable. From her mother, Dorothy 
inherited her fair face and delicate features. 
Patience had been a beauty, and those who 
knew her, thought she had lost but little of its 
charm. She was the friend of all around her, 
rejoicing in their happiness and prosperity, 
comforting them in sorrow and adversity, 
and giving to them in her own life a perfect 
example of each womanly grace and virtue. 
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TWO SONGS. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


COLD AND QUIET. 


CoLp, my dear,—cold and quiet. 
In their cups on yonder lea, 
Cowslips fold the brown bee’s diet ; 
So the moss enfoldeth thee. 
* Plant me, plant me, O love, a lily flower— 
Plant at my head, I pray you, agreen tree; 
And when our children sleep,” she sighed, | 
“at the dusk hour, 
And when the lily blossoms, O come out 
to me!” 





Lost, my dear? Lost! nay, deepest 
Love is that which loseth least ; 
Through the night-time while thou 

sleepest, 
Still I watch the shrouded east. 


Near thee, near thee, my wife that aye liveth, 
“ Lost” is no word for such a love as mine ; 
Love from her past to me a present giveth, 
And love itself doth comfort, making pain 
divine. 


Rest, my dear, rest. Fair showeth 
That which was, and not in vain 
Sacred have I kept, God knoweth, 
Love’s last words atween us twain. | 
‘ Hold by our past, my only love, my lover ; | 
Fall not, but rise, O love, by loss of me!” 
Boughs from our garden, white with bloom 
hang over. 
Love, now the children slumber, I come 
out to thee. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


DEFTON WOOD. 


I HELD my way through Defton Wood, 
And on to Wandor Hall ; 

The dancing leaf let down the light, 
In hovering spots to fall. 


«O young, young leaves, youmatch me well,” 


My heart was merry, and sung— 
“ Now wish me joy of my sweet youth ; 
My love—she, too, is young ! 
O so many, many, many 
Little homes above my head! 
O so many, many, many 
Dancing blossoms round me spread ! 
O, so many, many, many 
Maidens sighing yet for none! 
Speed, ye wooers, speed with any— 
Speed with all but one.” 


I took my leave of Wandor Hall, 
And trod the woodland ways. 
““ What shall I do so long to bear 
The burden of my days?” 
I sighed my heart into the boughs 
Whereby the culvers cooed ; 
For only I between them went 
Unwooing and unwooed. 
O, so many, many, many 
Lilies bending stately heads! 
O, so many, many, many 
Strawberries ripened on their beds 
O, so many, many, many 
Maids, and yet my heart undone ! 
What to me are all, are any— 
I have lost my—one.” 
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I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


AUPHINY is one of the least visited of all 

the provinces of France. It occupies a 
remote corner of the empire, lying completely out 
of the track of ordinary tourists. No great road 
passes through it into Italy, whose Piedmontese 
frontier it adjoins; and the annual streams of 
English and American travellers accordingly enter 
that kingdom by other routes. Even to French- 
men, who travel little in their own country and still 
less in others, Dauphiny is very little known ; and 
M. Joanne, who has written an excellent Itinerary 
of the South of France, almost takes the credit of 
having discovered it. 

Yet Dauphiny is a province full of interest. In 
scenery, it almost vies with Switzerland in grandeur, 
beauty, and wildness. The great mountain masses 
of the Alps do not end in Savoy, but extend 
through the south-eastern parts of France almost to 
the mouth of the Rhone. Packed closer together 
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than in most parts of Switzerland, the 
mountains of Dauphiny are furrowed by 
deep valleys, each with its rapid stream or 
torrent at bottom, in some places overhung 
by precipitous rocks, in others hemmed in/| that St. Paul journeyed from Rome into 
by green hills, over which are seen the | Spain by that route, and may himself have 
snowy peaks and glaciers of the loftier | imparted to the people of the valleys their 
mountain ranges. Of these Mont Pelvoux— | first Christian instruction. The Italian and 
| whose double pyramid can be seen from | Gallic provinces in that quarter were certainly 
| Lyons on a clear day, a hundred miles off— | Christianised in the second century at the 
and the Aiguille du Midi, are among the | latest, and it is known that the early mission- 
larger masses, rising to a height little short | aries were in the habit of making frequent 
of that of Mont Blanc itself, |journeys from the provinces to Rome. 
From the ramparts of Grenoble the pano- | Wherefore it is reasonable to suppose that 
ramic view is of wonderful beauty and the people of the valleys would receive oc- 
grandeur, extending along the valleys of the | casional visits from the wayfaring teachers 
Istre and the Drac, and across that of the | who travelled by the mountain passes in 
Romanche ; the massive heads of the Grand | the immediate neighbourhood of their dwell- 
Chartreuse mountains bounding the prospect FE ings. 
to the north; and the summits of the snow-| As years rolled on, and the Church at 
clad Dauphiny Alps on the south and east, | Rome became rich and allied itself with the 
presenting a combination of bold valley and | secular power, it gradually departed more 
mountain scenery, the like of which is not to | and more from its primitive condition,* until 
be seen in France, if in Europe. | at length it was scarcely to be recognised 
But it is not the scenery, or the geology, or | from the Paganism which it had superseded. 
the flora of the province, however marvellous | The heathen gods were replaced by canonised 
these may be, that constitute the chief interest | mortals ; Venus and Cupid by the Virgin and 
for the traveller through these Dauphiny val- | Child ; ‘Lares and Penates by images and 


travelling from Italy into Gaul by the Roman 
road passing over Mont Genévre, taught the 
Gospel in its primitive form to the people of 
the adjoining districts. It is even surmised 
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so much as the human endurance, 


suffering, and faithfulness of the people who | 


have lived in them in past times, and of 
whom many interesting remnants still survive. 
For Dauphiny forms a principal part of the 
country of the ancient Vaudois or Waldenses, 
—literally, the people inhabiting the Vaux, or 
valleys,—who for nearly seven hundred years 
bore the heavy brunt of Papal persecution, 
and are now, after all their sufferings, free to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. 


The country of the Vaudois is not confined, | 


as is generally supposed, to the valleys of 
Piedmont, but extends over the greater part 
of Dauphiny and Provence. From the main 
ridge of the Cottian Alps which divide 
France from Italy, great spurs are thrown 
out, which run westward as well as eastward, 
and enclose the narrow strips of pasturage, 
and cultivable land, and green shelves on the 
mountain sides, where a poor, virtuous, and 
hard-working race have long contrived to 
earn a scanty subsistence, amidst perils and 
trials and difficulties of no ordinary kind,— 
the greatest of which, strange to say, have 
arisen from the pure and simple character of 
the religion they professed. 

The tradition which exists among them is, 


I that the early Christian missionaries, when 


crucifixes ; while incense, flowers, tapers, and 
showy dresses came to be regarded as 
essential parts of the ceremonial of the new 
religion as they had been of the old. Ma- 
donnas winked and bled again, as the statues 
of Juno and Antony had done before ; and 
stones and relics worked miracles as in the 
time of the Augurs. 

Attempts were made by some of the early 
bishops to stem this tide of innovation. 
Thus, in the fourth century, Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, and Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, 
| acknowledging no authority on earth as supe- 
rior to that of the Bible, protested against the 
introduction of images in churches, which 
they held to be a return to Paganism. Four 
centuries later, Claude, Bishop of Turin, ad- 
vanced like views, and opposed with energy 
the worship of images, which he regarded as 
absolute idolatry. In the meanwhile, the 
simple Vaudois, shut up in their almost inac- 
cessible valleys, and knowing nothing of these 
innovations, continued to adhere to their 
original primitive form of worship; and it 
clearly appears, from a passage in the writings 
of St. Ambrose, that, in his time, the super- 
stitions which prevailed elsewhere had not at 


* The ancient Vaudois had a saying, ‘Semin’ in aia coun- 
tries -‘‘ Religion brought forth wea th, and the daughter 
devoured the mother; and another of like meaning, but less 
known—“‘ When the bishops’ croziers became golden, the 
bishops themselves became wooden.” 
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all extended into the mountainous regions of 


his diocese. 

The Vaudois Church was never, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a “ Reformed” 
Church, simply because it had not become 
corrupted, and did not stand in need of “ re- 
formation.” It was not the Vaudois who left 
the Church, but the Roman Church that left 
them in search of idols. Adhering to their 
primitive faith, they never recognised the 
paramount authority of the Pope ; they never 
worshipped images, nor used incense, nor 


observed mass ; and when, in the course of 


time, these corruptions became known to 
them, and they found that the Western 
Church had ceased to be Catholic, and be- 
come merely Roman, they openly separated 
from it, as being no longer in conformity 
with the principles of the Gospel as incul- 
cated in the Bible and delivered to them by 
their fathers. Their ancient manuscripts, still 
extant, attest to the purity of their doctrines. 
They are written, like the Nobla Leycon, in 
the Romance or Provengal—the earliest of 
the modern classical languages, the language 
of the troubadours—though now only spoken 
as a patois in Dauphiny, Piedmont, Sardinia, 
the north of Spain, and the Balearic Isles.* 

If age counts for anything, the Vaudois are 
justified in their claim to be considered one 
of the oldest Churches in Europe. Long 
before the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, before the time of Wallace and Bruce 
in Scotland, before England had planted its 
foot in Ireland, the Vaudois Church existed. 
Their remoteness, their poverty, and their 
comparative unimportance as a people, for a 
long time protected them from interference ; 
and for centuries they remained unnoticed 
by Rome. But as the Western Church ex- 
tended its power, it became insatiable for 
uniformity. It would not tolerate the in- 
dependence which characterized the early 
Churches, but aimed at subjecting them to 
the exclusive authority of Rome. 

The Vaudois, however, persisted in re- 
pudiating the doctrines and formularies of 
the Pope. When argument failed, the Church 
called the secular arm to its aid, and then 
began a series of persecutions, extending 
over several centuries, which, for brutality 
and ferocity, are probably unexampled in 
history. To crush this unoffending but faith- 
ful people, Rome employed her most irre- 
fragable arguments—the curses of Lucius 
and the horrible cruelties of Innocent ; and 
the “ Vicar of Christ” bathed the banner of 
the Cross in a carnage from which the wolves 

bd Sismondi, ass Littérature du Midi de 1’Europe,’’ i., 159. 





of Romulus and the eagles of Cesar woul.l 
have turned with loathing. 

Long before the period of the Reformation, 
the Vaudois valleys were ravaged by fire 
and sword because of their alleged heresy. 
Luther was not born until 1483; whereas 
nearly four centuries before his time, the Vau- 
dois were stigmatized as heretics by Rome. 
As early as 1096, we find Pope Urban II. 
describing Val Louise, one of the Dauphiny 
valleys—then called Vallis Gyrontana, from 
the torrent of Gyr, which flows through it— 
as “infested with heresy.” In 1179, hot 
persecution raged all over Dauphiny, extend- 
ing to the Albigeois of the South of France, 
_as far as Lyons and Toulouse ; one of the 
| first martyrs being Pierre Waldo, or Walden- 
_sis,* of Lyons, who was executed for heresy 

by the Archbishop of Lyons in 1180. 

Of one of the early persecutions, an ancient 
| writer says :—“ In the year 1243, Pope Inno- 
| cent II. ordered the Bishop of Metz rigor- 
| ously to prosecute the Vaudois, especially 
| because they read the sacred books in the 
vulgar tongue.”t From time to time, new 
' persecutions were ordered, and conducted 
| with ever-increasing ferocity — the scourge, the 
| brand, and the sword, being employed byturns. 
In 1486, while Luther was still in his cradle, 
| Pope Innocent VIII. issued a bull of exter- 
_ mination against these poor people, summon- 
| ing all true Catholics to the holy crusade, pro- 
mising free pardon to all manner of criminals 
who should take part in it, and concluding 
with the promise of the remission of sins to 
every one who should slay a heretic.t The 
consequence was, the assemblage of an im- 
mense horde of brizands who were let loose 
on the valleys of Dauphiny and Piedmont, 
which they ravaged and pillaged, in company 
with eighteen thousand regular troops, jointly 
furnished by the French king and the Duke 
of Savoy. 

Sometimes the valleys were under the 
authority of the kings of France, sometimes 
under that of the dukes of Savoy, whose 
armies alternately overran them ; but change 
of masters and change of popes made little 
difference to the Vaudois. It sometimes, 
however, ‘happened, that the persecution 
waxed hotter on one side of the Cottian Alps, 
while it temporarily relaxed on the other ; and 
on such occasions, the French and Italian 








* It has been surmised by some writers that the Waldenses 
derived their name from this martyr; but bee | known as 
‘heretics’ long before his time, it is more probable that they 
gave the name to him than that he did to them. 

+ Jean Leger, “ Histoire Générale des Eglioss Evangéliques 
des Vallées de Piedmont, ou Vaudoises. Leyde: 1669. Part 





II., 330. 
t Tasee, ii., 820. 
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Vaudois were accustomed to cross the moun- 
tain passes, and take refuge in each others’ 
valleys. But when, as in the above case, the 
kings, soldiers, and brigands, on both sides, 
simultaneously plied the brand and the sword, 
the times were very troublous indeed for 
these poor hunted people. They had then 
no alternative but to climb up the mountains 
into the least accessible places, or hide them- 
selves away in dens and caverns with their 
families, until their enemies had departed. But 
they were often tracked to their hiding-places 
by their persecutors, and suffocated, strangled, 
or shot—men, women, and children. Hence 
there is scarcely a hiding-place along the 
mountain sides of Dauphiny but has some 
tradition connected with it relating to these 
dreadful times. In one, so many women 
and children were suffocated ; in another, so 
many perished of cold and hunger; in a 
third, so many were ruthlessly put to the 
sword. If these caves of Dauphiny had 
voices, what deeds of horror they could tell ! 


What is known as the Easter massacre of | 


1655 made an unusual sensation in Europe, 
but especially in England, principally through 
the attitude which Oliver Cromwell assumed 
in the matter. Persecution had followed per- 
secution for nearly four hundred years, and 
still the Vaudois were neither converted nor 
extirpated. The Dukes of Savoy during all 


that time pursued a uniform course of trea- | 


chery and cruelty .towards this portion of 
their subjects. Sometimes the Vaudois, 
pressed by their persecutors, turned upon 
them, and drove them ignominiously out of 
their valleys. Then the reigning dukes would 
refrain for a time; and, probably needing 
their help in one or other of the wars in which 
they were constantly engaged, would promise 
them protection and privileges. But such 
promises were invariably broken; and at 


some moment when the Vaudois were thrown | 


off their guard by his pretended graciousness, | 
the duke for the time being would suddenly | 
pounce upon them and carry fire and sword 
through their valleys. 

Indeed, the Dukes of Savoy seem to have 
been about the most wrong-headed line of | 
despots that ever cursed a people by their | 
rule. Their mania was soldiering, though | 
they were oftener beaten than victorious. 
They were thrashed out of Dauphiny by 
France, thrashed out of Geneva by the citi- 
zens, thrashed out of the valleys by their own 
peasantry ; and still they went on raising 
armies, making war, and massacring their 
Vaudois subjects. Being devoted servants 





of the Pope, in 1655 they concurred with him 
_ in the establishment of a branch of the society 
| De Propaganda Fide at Turin, which ex- 
tended over the whole of Piedmont, for the 
| avowed purpose of extirpating the heretics. 
On Palm-Sunday, the beginning of Holy 
Week, the society commenced active pro- 


ceedings. The army of Savoy advanced sud- 
denly upon La Tour, and were let loose upon 
the people. A general massacre began, accom 
panied with shocking brutalities, and continued 
for more than a week. In many hamlets, not 
a cottage was left standing, and such of the 
people as had not been able to fly into the 
upper valleys, were indiscriminately put to the 
sword. And thus was Easter celebrated. 
The noise of this dreadful deed rang 
through Europe, and excited a general feel- 
ing of horror, especially in England. Crom. 
well, then at the height of his power, offered 
the fugitive Vaudois an asylum in Ireland ; 
but the distance which lay between was too 
great, and the Vaudois asked him to help 
| them in some other way. Forthwith, he ad- 
dressed letters, written by his secretary, John 
| Milton,* to the principal European powers, 
calling upon them to join him in putting a 
stop to these horrid barbarities committed 
upon an unoffending people. Cromwell did 
more. He sent the exiles £2,000 out ol 
his own purse ; appointed a day of humilia- 
tion and a general collection all over Eng- 
land, by which some £38,000 were raised ; 
| and despatched Sir Samuel Morland as his 
plenipotentiary to expostulate in person with 
the Duke of Savoy. Moreover, a treaty was 
on the eve of being signed with France ; and 
this Cromwell refused to complete until Car- 
dinal Mazarin had undertaken to assist him in 
getting right done to the people of the valleys. 
These energetic measures had their effect. 
The Vaudois who survived the massacre were 
permitted to return to their devastated homes, 
under the terms of the treaty known as “‘ The 
| Patents of Grace,” which was only observed, 
however, so long as Cromwell lived. At the 
Restoration, Charles II. seized the public 
fund collected for the relief of the Vaudois, 
and refused to remit the annuity arising from 
the interest therein which Cromwell had 
| assigned to them, declaring that he would 
not pay the debts of a usurper! 
| After that time, the interest felt in the 
Vaudois was very much of a traditional 
character. Little was known as to their 
actual condition, or whether the descendants 








~* Tt was at this time that Milton wrote his noble sonnet, 
beginning— 
** Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold,’’ &c. 
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of the primitive Vaudois Church continued to 


exist or not. Though English travellers— 

amongst others, Addison, Smollett, and 

Sterne—passed through the country in the | 
course of last century, they took no note of 

the people of the valleys. And this state of 
general ignorance as to the district continued 

down to within about the last fifty years, 

when quite a new interest was imparted to the 

subject, through the labours and researches of 
the late Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of Durham. 

It happened that that gentleman was pre- 
sent at a meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in the year 1820, when 
a very touching letter was read to the board, | 
signed ‘ Frederick Peyrani, minister of Pra- 
mol,’ requesting the assistance of the Society 
in supplying books to the Vaudois churches 
of Piedmont, who were described as main- 
taining a very hard struggle with poverty and 
oppression. Dr. Gilly was greatly interested 
by the reading of this letter. Indeed, the 
subject of it so strongly arrested his attention, 
that he says it “ took complete possession of 
him.” He proceeded to make search for in- 
formation about the Vaudois, but could find 
very little that was definite or satisfactory 
respecting them. ‘Then it was that he formed 
the determination of visiting the valleys and 
ascertaining the actual condition of the people 
in person. This visit was made in 1823, and 
in the course of the following year he pub- 
lished the result in his “ Narrative of an 
kxcursion to the Mountains of Piedmont.” 
The book excited much interest, not only in 
England, but in other countries; and a 
movement was shortly after set on foot for 
the relief and assistance of the Vaudois. A 
committee was formed, and a fund was raised 
—to which the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Kings of Prussia and Holland contributed— 
with the object, in the first place, of erecting 
an hospital for the sick and infirm Vaudois at | 
La Tour, in the valley of Luzern. It turned 
out that the money raised was not only suffi- 
cient for this purpose, but also to provide 
schools and a college for the education of 
pastors, which were shortly after erected at 
the same place. 

In 1829, Dr. Gilly made a second visit to 
the Piedmontese valleys, partly in order to 
ascertain how far the aid thus rendered to the 
poor Vaudois had proved effectual, and also 
to judge in what way certain further sums 
placed at his disposal might best be employed 
for their benefit.* It was in the course of 

















* Dr. Gilly’s narrative of his,second visit to the valleys was 
published in 1831, under the title of ‘‘ Waldensian Re- 
searches.” ‘ 


his second visit, that Dr. Gilly became aware 
of the fact, that the Vaudois were not con- 
fined to the valleys of Piedmont, but that 
numerous traces of them were also to be 
found on the French side of the Alps, in 
Dauphiny and Provence. He accordingly 
extended his journey across the Col de la 
Croix into France, and cursorily visited the 
old Vaudois district of Val Fressinitre and 
Val Quayras, of which an account will be 
given in the following articles. It was while 
on this journey that Dr. Gilly became ac- 
quainted with the self-denying labours of the 
good Felix Neff among those poor outlying 
Christians, with whose life and character he 
was so fascinated that he afterwards wrote and 
published the Memoir of Neff, which is so 
well known to English readers. 

Since that time occasional efforts have been 
made in aid of the French Vaudois, though 
those on the Italian side have heretofore com- 
manded by far the larger share of interest. 
There have been several reasons for this. In 
the first place, the French valleys are much 
less accessible ; the roads through some of 
the most interesting valleys are so bad that 
they can only be travelled on foot, being 
scarcely practicable even for mules. There is 
no good hotel accommodation in the district, 
only auberges, and these of an indifferent cha- 
racter. The people are also more scattered, 
and even poorer than they are on the Italian 
side of the Alps. Then the climate is much 
more severe, from the greater elevation of the 
sites of most of the Vaudois villages ; so that 
when pastors were induced to settle there, 
the cold, and sterility, and want of domestic 
accommodation, soon drove them away. It 
was to the rigour of the climate that Felix 
Neff was eventually compelled to succumb, 

Yet much has been done of late years for 
the amelioration of the French Vaudois ; and 
among the most zealous workers in their be- 
half have been the Rev. Mr. Freemantle, 
rector of Claydon, Bucks, and Mr. Edward 
Milsom, the well-known merchant of Lyons. 
It was in the year 1851 that the Rev. Mr. 
Freemantle first visited the Vaudois of Dau- 
phiny. His attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject while editing the Memoir of a young 
English clergyman, the Rev. Spencer Thorn- 
ton, who had taken Felix Neff for his model ; 
and he was thereby induced to visit the scene 
of Neff’s labours, and to institute a movement 
on behalf of the people of the French valleys, 
which has issued in the erection of schools, 
churches, and pastors’ dwellings in several of 
the most destitute places. 

It is curious and interesting to trace the 
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influence of personal example on human life 

and action. As the example of Oberlin in | 
the Ban de la Roche inspired Felix Neff to’ 
action, so the life of Felix Neff inspired that 
of Spencer Thornton, and eventually led Mr. 
Freemantle to enter upon the work of extend- 
ing evangelization among the Vaudois. In like 
manner, a young French pastor, M. Bost, also 
influenced by the life and labours of Neff, 
visited the valleys some years since, and wrote 
a book on the subject, the perusal of which in- 
duced M. Milsom to lend a hand to the work 
which the young Genevese missionary had 
begun. And thus good example goes on ever 
propagating itself ; and though the tombstone 
may record “Hic jacet” over the crumbling 
dust of the departed, his spirit still lives and 
works through other minds,—stimulates them 
to action, and inspires them with hope ;— 
“ allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 


A few words as to the origin of these frag- 
mentary papers. In chalking out a summer 
holiday trip, one likes to get quite away from 
the ordinary round of daily life and business. 
Half the benefit of such a trip consists in 
getting out of the old ruts and breathing fresh 
air amidst new surroundings. But this is very 
difficult if you follow the ordinary tourist’s 
track. London goes with you and elbows 
you on your way, accompanied by swarms of 
commissionaires, guides, and beggars. You 
encounter London people on the Righi, on 
the Wengern Alp, and especially at Chamouni. 
Think of being asked, as I once was on en- 
tering the Pavilion at Montanvert, after cross- 
ing the Mer de Glace from the Mauvais Pas, 
“ Pray, can you tell me what was the price of 
Brighton stock when you left town?” 

There is no risk of such rencontres in 
Dauphiny, whose valleys remain in almost as 
primitive a state as they were hundreds of 
years ago. Accordingly, when my friend M. 
Milsom, above mentioned, invited me to ac- 
company him in one of his periodical visits 
to the country of the Vaudois, I embraced 
the opportunity with pleasure. I was cautioned 
beforehand as to the inferior accommodation 
provided for travellers through the district. 
Tourists being unknown there, the route is 
not padded and cushioned as it is on all the 
beaten continental rounds. English is not 
spoken—Bass’s pale ale has not yet pene- 
trated into Dauphiny ; nor do you encounter 
London tourists carrying their tin baths about 
with them as you do in Switzerland. Only 
an occasional negociant comes up from Gap 
or Grenoble seeking orders in the villages, for 





whom the ordinary auberges suffice. 





Where the roads are practicable, an old- 
fashioned diligence may occasionally be seen 
plodding along, freighted with villagers bound 


| for some local market ; but the roads are, for 


the most part, as silent as the desert. 

Such being the case, the traveller in the 
valleys must be prepared to “rough it” a 
little. I was directed to bring with me only 
a light knapsack, a pair of stout hob-nailed 
shoes, a large stock of patience, and a small 
parcel of insect powder. The knapsack and 
the st.oes I found exceedingly useful, indeed 
indispensable ; but I had very little occasion 
to draw upon either my stock of patience or 
insect powder. The French are a tidy people, 
and though their country beds, stuffed with 
maize chaff, may be hard, they are tolerably 
clean. The food provided in the auberges is 
doubtless very different from what one is ac- 
customed to at home ; but with the help o! 
cheerfulness and a good digestion, that diffi 
culty too may be got over. 

Indeed, among the things that most strikes 
a traveller through France, as characteristic 
of the people, is the skill with which those 
of even the poorest class prepare and serve 
up food. The French women are careful 
economists and excellent cooks. Nothing 
is wasted. The fot au feu is always kept 
simmering on the hob, and, with the help of a 
hunch of bread, a good meal may at any time 
be made from it. Even in the humblest au- 
berge, in the least frequented district, the 
dinner served up is of a quality such as 
can very rarely be had in any English 
public-house, or even in most country inns, 
Cooking seems tg be one of the lost arts 
of England, if indeed it ever possessed it ; 
and our people are in the habit, through 
want of knowledge, of probably wasting more 
food than would sustain another nation. But 
in the great system of National Education 
that is to be, no one dreams of including as 
a branch of it skill in the preparation and 
economy in the use of human food. 

There is another thing that the traveller 
through France may always depend upon, 
and that is civility. The politeness of even 
the French poor to each other is charming. 
They respect themselves, and they respect 
each other. I have seen in France what I 
have not yet seen in England—young work- 
ing men walking out their aged mothers arm 
in arm in the evening, to hear the band play 
in the “ Place,” or to take a turn on the pub 
lic promenade. But the French are equally 
polite to strangers. A stranger lady may travel 
all through the rural districts of France and 
never encounter a rude look ; a stranger gen- 
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tleman, and never receive a rude word. That | houses, or working in the fields, or they are 
the French are a self-respecting people is also | engaged in the various departments of labour. 
evinced by the fact that they are a most sober | The Government works all go on as usual on 
people. Drunkenness is scarcely known in| Sundays. The railway trains run precisely as 
France ; and one may travel all through it | on week days. In short, the Sunday is secu- 
and never witness the degrading sight of a’ larised, or regarded but as a partial holiday. 
drunken man. | As you pass through the country on Sun- 

The French are also honest and thrifty, days as on week-days, you see the people 
and exceedingly hard-working. The industry toiling in the fields. And as dusk draws on, 
of the people is unceasing. Indeed it is ex-| the dark figures may be seen moving about 
cessive ; for they work Sunday and Saturday. | so long as there is light to see by. It is the 
Sunday has long ceased to be a Sabbath in | peasants working the land, and it is heir own. 
France. There is no day of rest there. | Such is the “magical influence of property,” 
Before the Revolution, the saints’ days which | said Arthur Young, when he observed the 
the Church ordered to be observed, so en- | same thing. 
croached on the hours required for labour, that It is to be feared, however, that the French 
in course of time Sunday became an ordinary | peasantry are afflicted with the disease which 
working day. And when the Revolution | Sir Walter Scott called the “ yeard-hunger ;” 
abolished saints’ days and Sabbath days alike, | and there is danger of the gravel getting into 
Sunday work became an established practice. | their souls. Anyhow, this continuous devo- 

What the so-called friends of the working | tion to bodily labour, without a seventh day’s 
classes are aiming at in England, has already | rest, cannot fail to exercise a deteriorating 
been effected in France. The public museums | effect upon their physical as well as their 
and picture galleries are open on Sunday. | moral condition ; and this we believe it is 
But you look for the working people there in | which gives to the men, and especially to the 
vain. They are at work in the factories, whose women of the country, the look of a pre- 
chimneys are smoking as usual ; or building | maturely old and overworked race. 

S. SMILES, 








THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE PRESENT AND OF THE 


FUTURE. 
By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


i introducing this subject, some explana- enquiry. Christ 1s one, and true, and un- 
tion of terms may be necessary. It maybe changeable: but a man’s Christianity, a 
asked, Is not Christianity always the same? family’s Christianity, a nation’s Christianity, 
In the sense which I assign to the word, cer- nay, the whole world’s Christianity at any 
tainly not. Christianity is one thing—the given time, may be inconsistent, and untrue, 
Gospel, or the Christian revelation, is another. and liable to, and needing, change. By 
The Gospel, or Christian revelation, is, as Christianity then I understand man’s fashion 
to its great truths, always the same. It of following Christ. And as each age and 
has been given us once for all in the life country has its own fashion, I shall presume 
and sayings of our Divine Master, and of to enquire whether our present fashion in 
those whom He specially authorized. It this land is right; whether it is calculated 
is the foundation. It is, in one word to meet the demands which our age and our 
which includes all, Jesus Christ Himself: habits of thought are making upon us: and 
other foundation than Whom none can lay. in so far as we may think we find that it tails 
But Christianity is the building raised upon in these points, what change it needs in order 
that foundation : and this may, and indeed to correct that failure, and enable it to hold 
must be, very variously constructed. Not its place as the Christianity of the future. 

only will it vary in worth of material and in Now unquestionably there are some essen- 
power of endurance, according to St. Paul’s tials of all true and honest Christianity: and 
well-known illustration ; but it also will and it will be for us first to consider whether we 
must vary according to ditference of times, at present are fulfilling these essentials. With 
climates, national temperaments and habits, regard to these, it is no question of prudence 
classes and stations of men: nor less so or of adaptation to temporary requirements, 
according to the prevalence at this or that but it is, as we say, a question of life or 
time of certain currents of thought and/death. At whatever hazard, these essentials 
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must be secured. And if a man were re- 
quired to name the very first essential of all 
Christianity, there is but one thing I con- 
ceive which can occur to his mind. He 
would naturally and rightly say, *4é follow- 
ing of Christ. By which I understand, that 
the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
centre of the whole system ; that Christian 
belief rests in that one Person ; that reverent 
affection recognises Him as its object, and 
humble obedience follows Him as its Master. 
Now of course it is a very different thing for 
all this to be professed, and for it really to be 
so. I suppose there is no body of Christians 
among us, who would not claim to fulfil 
this requisite—who could not point to their 
formularies, and their official practice, to 
show that they do so. And yet I do not 
hesitate to say, that neglect of this essential 





matter is one of the chief faults of the Chris- | 


tianity of the present. The great object of an 
ordinary Englishman’s faith in our day is not 
so much the glorified Lord in heaven, as it 
is his own Christianity: that is, the validity 
of the historical and outward framework by 
which his faith in Christ is expressed. I 
speak for the Christian body to which I my- 
self belong, when I say that I much fear our 
faith in our Church system, in our creeds, 





and formularies, and sacraments, yea, and in | 


the written word, is a more real and a 
stronger thing than our faith in the living, 
present Person of our Divine Lord. 

Now I have the greatest wish not to 
be misunderstood. Everything that I may 
say now or at any other time on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Scriptures is said with a 
view to enhance their authority, and to further 
that influence among men which their Divine 


| 


Giver destined for them. But this cannot be | 


done by resting in them and falling short of 
Him whom they reveal to us. Let them 
stand in the very first rank among the means 
of grace and the ordinances of God: but in 
that rank let us keep them. They are the 
guide and rule of faith, but they are not its 
object. We believe our Bibles: but we be- 
lieve im that Person, whom our Bibles reveal. 
We hold them in our hands and see them: 
but faith necessarily looks beyond that which 
is held and seen. They are not the end of 
faith, but a means to that end. Just as 
Christ was the end of the law for righteous- 
ness, so Christ is the end of the Gospel for 
faith, z.¢., for righteousness also. 

We have more to say on this by-and-by, 
so I pass on. 

We were observing that the belief o. us 
English Christians, each in his own Chris- 





tianity, is very strong ; stronger, we fear, than 
the common belief of us all in Him who is 
Head of all; and I think this is seen also in 
the way in which we regard each our own 
special doctrinal confession, as compared 
with the value we set on the love of Christ, 
and uniformity of His example. Now let me 
say, that we can hardly value our doctrinal 
confession too highly. It is in that track 
in which our Christian thoughts move—that 
channel down which comes to us grace and 
strength. We receive it, and have grown up 
in familiarity with its terms ; or we worked 
it out with the honest search of the Bercean 
of old, proving for ourselves as we went. 
But as this is so with any one of us, in like 
manner is it with our neighbour also; and 
just in proportion as we set store by our own 
doctrinal confession, so likewise ought we to 
remember that he does the same by his, and 
to honour and reverence it as a thing which 
is held precious by our brother. As long as 
any trace remains among \us of persecution, 
or exclusion from sympathy, or depreciation, 
or alienation, on account of doctrinal per- 
suasion, so long our Christianity is defec- 
tive in one main point—its standard of the 
Christian character; so long our churchman- 
ship is loosened from the one bond of unity 
of all Churches—the personal recognition of 
our common Lord. Let each Christian body 
maintain, let each by lawful means propagate, 
its own doctrines. Let none tell us that doc- 
trine is insignificant in comparison of prac- 
tice, for there is no Christian practice which 
does not spring out of the recognition of 
Christian truth. Doctrine never can be in- 
significant to him who holds it aright. For 
my part, I believe, with regard to doctrines 
that I hold, and can substantiate to myself, 
that another who holds them not is the loser 
for that not holding ; and he, if he have made 
his rejection of them sure to himself, believes 
me to be the loser for holding them. This 
may be a reason why we should try to per- 
suade one another, but not why we should 
rail at and dislike one another. Again, let 
each Christian body not only value and pro- 
pagate by persuasion its own doctrines, but 
let it fence about its position so as to keep 
itself pure according to its own doctrinal 
views. ‘There is no hardship in this, if once 
exclusive privileges of one body over another 
are done away. Indeed, it were well, so long 
as it is accomplished by fair means, to remove 
altogether from among us the spectacle, now 
it is to be feared so common, of men num- 
bered among the working servants of a 
Church, and holding doctrines entirely at vari 
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ance with its formularies, But again, this may 
be done without that disproportionate esti- 
mate which we at present apply to men. Who 
art thou that judgest thy neighbour? There 
is, say, some point of Christian doctrine which 
I regard as essential : as lying at the very root 
of my Christianity. I have well considered 
this: I cannot modify my conviction: I 
cannot see that I can be a Christian at all, 
without holding this truth. My fellow-reli- 
gionists are of the same mind. Our creeds, 
formularies, services, are constructed to ex- 
press and to conserve this point of doctrine. 
But by me dwells a neighbour, whose thoughts 
are altogether different. We have had many 
arguments, but nothing will convince him. 
He thinks that my cherished tenet destroys 
Christianity altogether. He has always 
thought that, and has his reasons to give for 
his belief. Now I could not be as he is: to 
me it would be death to faith and hope. And 
he could not be as I am, for a like reason. 
What then is my inference from this? 
Is it that there is no such thing as autho- 
ritative truth? that my doctrine is true for 
me and his for him? that every man is to 
himself the measure of truth, and that truth 
has no independent existence? To all such 
views I say, God forbid. Truth exists : truth is 


discoverable: wherever truth is found, it is 


obligatory and authoritative. When I hold 
that which I firmly believe to be true, I hold 
that my friend is bound to hold it likewise. 
But it is what follows after this that I find fault 
with. In the prevalent Christianity of the 
present day, these two (my neighbour and I) 
regard one the other with aversion, and use 
hard words each concerning the other. And 
this simply and solely on account of the 
great difference in doctrine. Now what I 
say is, that in such cases we have absolutely 
no right to judge our neighbour. Does he 
believe in Christ? After our fashion, per- 
haps, no. But does he profess and call him- 
self Christian? Does he call Christ his Lord 
and Saviour? ‘Then is he within the pale of 
our common Christianity, and ought to be 
treated as a Christian brother. It is quite 
impossible for us to measure his responsi- 
bility, or to see into his heart. If we could, 
very likely our uncharitable estimate of him 
might be at once reversed. The only allow- 
able judgment of others regards not doctrinal 
confession, but Christian life. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” It was admirably 
laid down as a leading principle of the Refor- 
mation, that “God alone is Lord of the con- 
science.” The much misapprehended ex- 
pression of the Apostle St. John, which 


| 





seems to put this in doubt, in reality only 
confirms it: when he says, “If there come 
any unto you and bring not this doctrine, re- 
ceive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed,” the reason he assigns refers to 
partaking, not of erroneous opinions, but of 
evil deeds : and the person described is “who- 
soever transgresseth, and abideth not in the 
teaching of Christ.” And Christian life is 
obedience, is conformity, to Christ: and its 
fruits are the fruits of faith in Christ. If His 
Person held its rightful chief place in the Chris- 
tianity of our day, these practical matters would 
be the subjects of our enquiry, rather than those 
others. Let those be done—but let not the 
other be left undone. Let us all guard 
against indifference to doctrine ; let each be 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and cleave 
to that persuasion, or modify it, as conscience 
before God may lead him: but let us all re- 
member that above all systems, beyond all 
inferences and conclusions of subsequent 
Church belief, there is the blessed Person of 
our Master and Head. That simple belief 
in Him which the primitive Christians held, 
for which martyrs bled, and confessors suf- 
fered, ages before councils had formed the 
propositions which we now receive, that, I 
say, needs now to be restored to its place 
and dignity, of which, among our eager 
strivings for exactness of doctrinal detail, 
we have well-nigh deprived it. In the most 
salient examples of bitter zeal and the spirit 
of persecution and anathema now extant 
among us, we fail to discern any appreciation 
whatever of love and obedience to Christ, of 
service done to Him, of likeness to the pat- 
tern which He set us. All this seems to 
have been put behind and ignored, and its 
place taken by a rigid inquisitorial censor- 
ship, whether a man have ever said a word 
capable of heterodox interpretation, or ever 
allied himself with others who have co spoken. 

So that I believe one of the most pressing 
needs of the Christianity of our day to be, the 
fixing more and more attention on the Life 
and Person of our Blessed Lord. I say not 
for one moment, bestowing less attention on 
the doctrinal beliefs which have sprung up 
around this centre; because I believe that 
the more we study Him, the clearer, and 
stronger, and truer, these latter will become: 
because, in my character of a firm holder and 
propagator of Church of England doctrine, I 
am persuaded in my own mind, that, the better 
He is known, the wider will be the recognition 
of that doctrine. And therefore I rejoice 
to see that the Christian Church in Europe is 
awaking to a sense of this prime need, and 
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that one and another is thinking and writing 
| on the Life and Acts and Sayings of our 
Lord. It is a wholesome sign, this stir of 
thought, this arousing of interest about Him 
whom we love and serve. It must tend to 
good. Its first results may be very various. 
As of old, some may build wood, hay, 
stubble ; and some may build precious stones. 
But after all our complications and strifes, it 
is at all events a blessing that some are laying 
bare the Rock beneath the Church, and 
striving again to unite themselves with it. | 
Such a touching of our Christian mother- 
earth can but give us strength. 

Now as we pass onward and look at other 
characteristics of the Christianity of the 
present, we find a defect closely connected 
| with that which we have already considered, 
and that is, want of any well-defined idea of 
what constitutes the Church. What I am 
about to say applies perhaps less to Non- 
conformist bodies; but I can testify to 
the utter confusion which prevails among 
members of my own body on the sub- 
ject. Bound to a hard and dry theory of 
salvation in a certain form of Church alone, 
and yet unable to deny to thousands outside | 
that Church the faith and character of Chris- | 
tians, they take refuge in amiable inconsisten- 
cies, allowing to their fellow-Christians salva- 
tion by God’s uncovenanted mercies, or 
| finding by some equally unmeaning terms an | 
excuse for that conviction which is forced 
upon them, that these outsiders, as they re- | 
|| gard them, are in the way of salvation. And 
the same persons exhibit in their public | 
Christian lite an inconsistency even more re- 
markable. Regarding their differing neigh- 
bours as Christians, they yet ignore them, 
and, at the very least, abstain from, as we 
call it, fraternizing with them. The matter 
lies in the compass of a very simple dilemma. 
Either these persons are Christians, or they 
are not. If they are not, tell us so plainly, 
and send missions to convert them. If they 
are, then, in the name of our common Lord, 
why not treat them as such? You know 
well that they are, but you dare not treat 
them as such. And why? Because you are 
fettered by a false Church theory, which 
drives you into this inconsistency of conduct; 
because you are afraid of the faces of men, 
and quail before determined looks, and big 
words, and tremendous anathemas, 

Now as to Church theories ; let us take up 
the New Testament. That is our sole ultimate 
authority in this matter. We may have all 
respect for the practice of antiquity ; we may 
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government to be better in itself than another ; 
but these are human inferences, not divine 
obligations. Shew me any place in the New 
Testament where either our Lord or His 
Apostles laid down as obligatory any one form 
of government for the Church. ‘The Church 
of Christ, the Church Catholic throughout 
the world, is founded on nothing short of 
Him, and His uttered or prescribed words. 
These bind every member of the Church 
Universal; but as members of the Church 
Universal, we are bound by nothing else. In 
everything, not uttered or prescribed by Him, 
And this freedom 
extends to all matters of form ; to all those 
matters as to which nations, classes, and indi- 
viduals, are diversely constituted. 

It fol.ows necessarily from these premisses, 
that the One Church Catholic shall be made 
up of many bodies of Christians, with diverse 
organizations, various forms of worship, differ- 
ing habits of thought. Each of these bodies 
of Christians requires for its very existence 
rules, requires public order, requires subjection 
to constituted authority ; but these rules, this 


| order, this authority, are only divine as all 


other rule and order and authority is divine, 
and not by any indefeasible injunction irom 
the Head of the Church. A man is not a whit 
more, nor a whit less, a member of the 
Church Catholic, because his section ot it 
happens to be governed as the great ma- 
jority of Christian Churches in all ages have 
been governed. ‘That general consent may 
go far to recommend such a system ot Church 
polity ; but it can never make that iequisite 
to the Church universal which the LorJ has 
not ordained. 

And the same is true of worship and ordi- 
nances. ‘Take that one which was specially 
and in form ordained by the Lord as com- 
memorative of His Death. We (I am speak- 
ing as a member of the Church of England) 


| have a sober and beautiful ritual as regards 


the administration of this Sacrament, to 
which, taken in its simplicity and in the 
obvious meaning of its terms, few in any 
of our fellow-Christians have ever objected. 
But even of this form, admirable as we can- 
not help regarding it, how very little can be 
traced to‘any binding command of our Lord 
or of His disciples! ‘The primitive ordinance 
was, and was known as, breaking of bread : 
it seems to have been simply a solemn meal 
taken in common, and taken specially as a 
divine ordinance. We fail to trace any act 
of consecration as we now practise it. When 
St. Paul says “the bread which we break, the 
cup of blessing which we bless” he does not 
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by the “we” mean any special class, as the | 
clergy—the pronoun is not expressed in the | 
original, and is absolutely unemphatic. It is | 
taken up again and emphasized as being the | 
same “‘ we” which was before only understood, 
when he continues, “* For we being many, are 
one body : for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.” There is no mention even of any 
one person administering to the rest—all 
seem to have partaken as equals. We well 
know why this was altered, for St. Paul has 
given us the clew in his injunctions to the 
Church at Corinth. This merely social par- 
taking gave oppportunity for abuse and dis- 
order: and therefore a more formal, and | 
more strictly regulated administration became | 
necessary. But St. Paul gives no directions 
for alteration in any such sense as to make 
the ordinance in form what it now is. 

Do I therefore reject that form, or think it | 
undesirable? Far from it: I have no doubt 
sufficient reasons have arisen since, why it 
should have come down to us as it has. But,— | 
and here is our point,—I have absolutely no | 
right to require of a member of any other reli- 
gious body that he should conform to that 
particular mode of fulfilling our Lord’s com- 
mand, or should view it as Ido. What the— 
Lord ordained, that binds every Christian man, 
and nothing else. We have the same power of 
interpreting His words now, as those had who 
immediately followed the Apostolic times. | 
Of the great army travelling on to the end of 
all things, those who are far down in the pro- | 
gress have the same Spirit to guide them into | 
the same faith delivered to them as those who 
lived in the glow of the divine Ascension, and 
had heard the voices of Apostles. So that 
if even our Lord’s words are by any fellow- 
Christian supposed to bear other interpreta- | 
tion than most of us put on them, then, 
though we may not approve that interpreta- 
tion, we have no right, if they call Christ | 
Lord and be found in His ways, to unchurch 
or to depreciate them, even though they 
hold not the command as pointing to an ordi- | 
nance at all. 

This is what I take the liberty of saying | 
has not been understood by the Christianity of | 
the present. We have made some advance to | 
it—but we have very much more yet to make. | 
We have made some advance—for we do not 
any longer require of men that they should | 
conform to one ritual in order to qualify for | 
serving the State ; but we have much more to 
make—for we have not yet ceased to assert 
the universal obligation of one ritual; we 
have not yet ceased to look with disfavour on | 
those who reiuse to conform to it. | 


Leaving this particular illustration, but 
profiting by it, let us speak of the general 
defect a little more, and in another point of 
view. It is in fact a charge “of want of 
unity” which we have to make against the 
Christianity of the day. Now much has 
been said and written of late about unity, 
Men have banded themselves together to 
promote the unity of Christendom: and 
churches far and wide have been solicited to 
display this unity by overt acts of com- 
munion. But I venture to say there has 
been immense confusion in understanding 


this term, unity. As long as any outward | 


uniformity is retained as its condition, it is 
misunderstood. The only unity of the 
Church Catholic consists in its being one 
Body under one Head, the members ac- 
knowledging and not repudiating one an- 
other. ; 

This is a matter which must be distinctly 
understood, and I am persuaded will be dis- 
tinctly understood, in spite of adverse appear- 
ances, in the Christianity of the Future. More 
and more symptoms are every year coming 


| to the surface, that a time is preparing, when 
| the many Christian bodies of England will 


consciously constitute one Church: not, 
mind, by growing uniformity, but by the bring- 
ing out of their essential unity in the midst 
of manifold variety. 

And now let us turn to another aspect and 
another relation of the Christianity of the 
present. 

God is one: God is true. - If God have 
manifested Himself in words, and also in 
His works, it is impossible that these two 
should be at variance. Now we have before 
us God’s word and God’s works: both for 
us to study and understand, by His help, as 
we may. The search is in both cases not 
only one worth making, but one requiring our 
best faculties to make. In both cases, truth 
lies deep. Mere first impressions will no 
more guide us to the sense of the written 
word, than they will to the true account of 
the phenomenon of nature. We must dig 
and delve in the one, as in the other. The 
same sacred writer who said of the one, 
“ How I love thy law—all the day long is my 
study in it,” also said of the other, “ The 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein.” Now 
this being so, the attitude which becomes us 
is surely one of deep humility with regard to 
both. And what is this humility, practically 
interpreted ? Surely, a frame of mind which 
should keep us from two rash procedures : 
1st, from hasty adoption of crude physical 
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theories and igeceiaina, and 2ndly, and no 


less, from clinging to superficial and inade- | 


quate interpretations of the text of the 
Scriptures. 
Scripture properly understood, are perfectly 
safe together. The demonstrably assured 


discoveries of science may again render it | 


necessary, as they have already rendered it 
necessary in cases universally allowed, 
understand Scripture expressions otherwise 
than they have been hitherto understood : to 
suppose them popularly used, or even to 


suspend our power of understanding them at | 


all. But any such change will leave our 
Christian faith just where it is. Who believes 
his Bible the less, because “‘ Sun, stand thou 
still” cannot be literally understood? And 
if far greater modifications of our present 
understanding of the sacred text have to take 
place in consequence of new discoveries, 


befitting one ready to be taught of God, to 
be timidly shrinking from the possible results 
oi scientific enquiry, and evermore crying out 
that the Scriptures are in danger. Do we 
think that we have so completely mastered 
the sense of Scripture, we who know it only 
at a distance of nearly a score of centuries, 
and in a language different from its original 
one, that we have nothing more to learn 
about its interpretation? Do we suppose 
that the Holy Spirit who taught mankind of 
old, is teaching them nothing now? Because 
both these presumptions seem to be involved 
in what some of our teachers are now tell- 
ing us. 

Truth can take care of itself without 
me: and depend on it, some of the greatest 
eclipses Truth has ever suffered have been 
owing to men gathering round it, and 
nursing it, instead of giving it free course. 
I am persuaded that such procedure as 


that on which I have been commenting is | 
and if the Christianity of | 
the present persists in it, we shall have the | 


simply suicidal : 


future trying to do without Christianity at all. 
For you cannot crush out truth—you cannot 
forbid research : these wil! go on, as earnestly, | 
as fruitfully, as they are going on now: and | 
if you proclaim them, what they do not pro- 


claim themselves, hostile to Christianity, if, 


Science properly so called, and | 


to | 


| ought to be the freemen of the spirit, are 
behaving as boi.dmen of the letter. 

Nay, my friends, let us be free likewise ; 
not afraid to follow the leading of that Holy 
Spirit whose office it is, throughout the ages 
of the Church, to lead her into all the truth ; 
not so wedded to ourselves and our own 
traditional interpretations, as not to be ready 
to submit the one, and to surrender the other, 
if need be, at His bidding. 

And thus we are gradually led on to 
another matter, in which I venture to think 
the Christianity of the present is hardly 
making due preparation for becoming the 
Christianity of the future. I mean, its treat- 
ment of the Holy Scriptures. 

Now what does all Christianity believe 
about Holy Scripture? Is it not that it is a 
Revelation to us of the wll of God? And 


| mind, I am not now speaking of the belief of 
what single article of our Christian faith will | 
be affected? Surely, it is not an attitude 


one set of Christians as distinct from that of 
another: I am not now speaking of the 
method, or the degree in which one or another 
holds Scripture to be a Revelation from God: 
—but what I am saying is this ; that I suppose 
every Christian on earth believes Scripture to 
be in some sense or other, a Revelation of 
God’s will to man. If he does not, I cannot 
see how he can be a Christian in any sense: 
for he must be a follower of Christ, and 
Christ distinctly claimed to reveal God to us, 
and the record of that claim, and the sub- 
stance of that concerning which it was claimed, 
are nowhere but in the Scriptures. Well then, 
all Christians believe Scripture to be a Reve- 
lation from God. If this be so, the Scrip- 
tures must be precious to Christians in pro- 
portion to this their importance. 

Now let us just examine, taking up anew 
considerations which I urged before in pass- 
ing, what these Scriptures are, as we find 


|them. They consist of a multitude of docu- 


ments, written many ages ago, and written in 
lands whose language and whose habits of 
thought were totally diverse from our own. 
But God was pleased to employ those lan- 


| guages, and those habits of thought, to reveal 


His will to mankind. Well now, it is clear 


| that we, our people generally, cannot possess 


this Revelation as it was given, because we 
do not understand its language; and that 
there must be, in turning it into our own 


you make an enemy of that which ought to | totally different language, some disadvantage, 
be one of your chie friends, you will find the | both because all translation is done at a 
advance of scientific discovery too strong for | disadvantage, and because there must be 


a merely artificial and conventional religion. 
For it is free—fettered by no prescription but 
the laws of thought ; and knowing no limits 


but the universe of facts—while you, who | 


many words and phrases which were then 
thoroughly understood, but which have lost 
their full significance now. It will illustrate 
my meaning if I say, that the Romans, Co- 
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rinthians, al nile to whom St. Paul wrote, 


must necessarily have understood his figures 
of speech, and taken in his arguments, far | 
better than we can now. 

Very well, what I am aiming at is this: If 
we are necessarily, by difference of language, | 


and distance of time, placed at a disadvantage | 


with regard to that which is so precious, is it 
not reasonable, and would not real reverence 
for Holy Scripture demand it of us, that we 


should be most anxious to reduce that dis- | 


advantage to the least possible dimensions ? 
Ought we not to make use from time to time 


of every accession of knowledge as to the | 
real contents and the real meaning of the | 


sacred books, and thus to get as near as we 


possibly can to the actual Revelation which | 


God has given us ? 


Now it is in this matter—it is because no | 
such pains are taken in the Christianity of the | 
present day, because it does distinctly refuse | 
to take such pains, that 1 cannot but feel | 


apprehension when I look on to the future. | 
Here we have on the one hand, scholar- | 
ship, research, enquiry, busy over these same 
sacred books : the original authorities for their 


text have been considerably multiplied : im- 
portant questions respecting the genuine 
reading of doubtful passages have been set at 


rest : the meanings of difficult sentences and 
expressions have been elucidated : 
is the attitude of the Churches of England ? 
We possess an admirable version of the Scrip- 
tures, put forth, in its last authorized form, 
two hundred and sixty-eight years ago. Every 
Christian Englishman values that version as 
he values few other things; is jealous of 
having it touched ; has its phrases familiar as 
household words. Yet every scholar who 
regards truth rather than popularity is con- 
strained to confess that this version, excellent 
as it is, does not now, within many degrees, 
represent what we know of the text and the 
meaning of Holy Scripture. 


Those who hold the very highest views with | 


regard to the verbal inspiration of Scripture 
are the very persons who are the least anxious 
that their countrymen should possess those 
words which were the utterance of God. 
Now this is no light matter. It is very 
easy for us to sit still, and be assured by the 
opponents of Biblical revision, that all the 
changes which might be made would not 
touch one article ot the Christian faith. This 
may be, and I believe is, periectly true ; but 
it has exactly nothing to do with the matter. 
Ii we are conscious that we are reading in 
our churches, and are sending forth to our 
people, an inaccurate representation of the 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE PRESENT. 
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Revelation of God to man, then it is our 
bounden duty to correct that inaccuracy, let 
| the results be great or small. 
| But, according to the same objectors, who | 
have two strings to their bow, the results will | 
be great and much to be apprehended. The 
reliance of the English mind on the English 
Bible will be shaken. Now I venture to say | 
that the opposite will be the case. English- 
men will see, by a careful authorized revision 
of our version of the Scriptures, two things. 
first, how little in amount that is which needs | 
_ change ; next, how much the sense and coher- 
ence of the text have gained by the change. 
Did the various issues of the English Bible 
from the Reformation to the days of James I. 
loosen the confidence of our people in its 
authority? Was not each of these, as issued, 
recognised as better than its predecessor, and 
has not the last of them held its exclusive 
ground in all sections of the English Church 
till now? And is all this an argument against 
| our acquiring one still better? Nay, is it not 
all an argument directly the other way ? 

But is the time ripe for such an attempt? 
I believe it is, at least with regard to that 
portion of the Scriptures which lies nearest 
to our belief and practice—I mean of course 
the New Testament. I think the day is fully | 
come, when public opinion ought to begin to 
express itself in some concentrated form on 
this matter, and an organization should be 
undertaken with a view of not letting it be 
lost sight of. 

We are operating at present under a great 
disadvantage as against the impugners of 
Scripture. All that our people ought to know, 
they know well, and represent it in a garbled 
and exaggerated light for their purposes. The 
| Church of Christ ought to be put in posses- 
sion of all facts as to the Gospel of Christ, 
and not in any even the least matter, to be 
fighting her enemies in the dark. 

And if we once begin being honest and | 
consistent as to the one great Deposit, many | 
other beneficial results, now out of our reach, 
would follow. By too many good Christians 
among us, anything like an intelligent study 
of Scripture is discouraged, and almost for- 
bidden. With regard to anything like an 
appreciation of its several books, their 
writers, their characteristics, the comparison 
of one with another, the majority of our | 
people are very inadequately informed. Cer- | 
tainly if English Christianity is to become | 
the Christianity of the future, more true || 
reverence for Scripture, and more knowledge 
of it, are requisites which we cannot afford to 
neglect. Twenty-seven years ago, when ] 
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first conceived the idea of editing the Greek 
text of the New Testament, I received from 
a dear and valued friend a piece of advice 
which I cannot forget. It was this: “Do 
not point out difficulties; pass them over 
and ignore them: it is not the time to be 
directing attention to them.” My answer 
was, I can consent to no such procedure. 
As every difficulty arises, I will state nothing 
but the plain truth: for I am persuaded that 








the cause of Christ never has been and | 
never can be served by any concealment or | 


warping of truth, nor by any equivocation or 
reservation soever. And every one of the 
seven-and-twenty years since has confirmed 
this persuasion. From that time to this, as 
events have unfolded themselves, every bit of 
concealment, every stroke of tactics, every 
cleverly contrived plot to mask or hold back 
the truth, has been a loss to us: while by 
every concession to truth and justice, every 
sacrifice of the conventional for the real, in a 
word, by every act done on first principles 
and with no by-end, we may have appeared 
to short-sighted persons to be losers at the 
moment, but we have gained immensely ‘in 
the end. 

The spirit of our last remarks leads me 
to say, that our present Christianity needs 
more directness, more simplicity, less subjec- 
tion to the cramping of precedent and the 
persistence in honoured abuses. Great prac- 
tical: wants are crowding upon us, and will 


not bear to be left outside our door, because | 


to admit them would oblige us to disarrange 








but not on this account to be put by or 
off for a future time. 

And now let us conclude with no mistake 
as to what has been the spirit and tendency 
of these remarks. 

The Christianity of this country is at the 
present moment on its trial. We have passed 
the days of mere thought and books, and we 
stand on the border of a time of action. 
What shall that action be? 

It depends on the Churches of Christ in 
England to answer that question. God has 
given us Christianity for all nations, all lan- 
guages, all modes of thought, all ages of man. 
Shall this Christianity fulfil its function over 
our land in the age now coming? 

Now mark well the situation in which we 
find ourselves. Christianity cannot coerce, 
cannot persecute: this weapon of her sove- 
reignty is taken from her by the law of the 
land. Again, she cannot prevail by railing, 
storming, anathematizing: this weapon is 
taken from her, thank God, by the growth 
of common sense. Persuasion is her only 
weapon left. And here again she is limited. 
We are more and more coming to days 
when persuasion must be sound persuasion. 
Time was when a well-quoted bit of Latin 
verse would decide a weighty matter lying 
altogether beside it. Nor is the day quite 
gone by, when a well-planted bit of banter 
sells at a premium which seriously disturbs 
the market. But it is passing. The great 
masters of the art of banter are not believed 
in as they were: men laugh, and go their 


some of our furniture. Such questions as| way; but they are beginning to laugh less 
the part of the laity in our Church work | with, and more at the scorner. Christianity 


and government want settling in a spirit of | 


generous and ingenuous concession to plain 
demands of truth and justice: and it was 
simply lamentable to see the kind of action 
which seemed threatened, but is so now I 


would hope no longer, in the nascent Irish | 
Church on this matter. The work of women | 


in the Church, again, is a pressing question, 
demanding much good sense and mutual for- 
bearance, and curbing of childish fancies, 


will do well to leave off going down to 
the Philistines to sharpen her defensive 
weapons, 

If Christianity is to prevail, it must be by 
love of truth for truth’s sake, by transparent 
simplicity, by self-distrust and self-denial ; by 
walking humbly and sympathising generously ; 
by large allowances, and boundless forgive- 
nesses ; by putting off the spirit of the world, 
and putting on the spirit of Christ. 





OUR WORKING PEOPLE AND HOW THEY LIVE. 


By “GOOD WORDS ” COMMISSIONER. 


OHN WESLEY writes of Newcastle, 

“ Certainly if I did not believe there was 
another world, I would spend all my summers 
here, as I know no place in Great Britain com- 
parable to it tor pleasantness.” Even a hun- 
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dred years ago that must have been somewhat 
exaggerated praise for “ canny” but still coaly 
Newcastle ; and nowadays—-so far, at least, 
as atmosphere is concerned—a stranger, verily, 
is not likely to be reminded of Aeaven by the 
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smoke-canopied town. And yet, in spite of 
the multitudinously malodorous murk that 
overbroods the town and neighbourhood, an 
artist in search of the picturesque might go 
further than Newcastle, and fare a good deal 
worse. No stranger can help being interested 


when he turns into its “ chares ”—narrower | 
than Yarmouth “rows”—or dives down steep | 
staircases swooping in stages from the high | 
ground to the river-side—here and there | 


through groves of dangling boots and shoes— 
like water-worn chasms in sea-cliffs. The 
rectangular, dingy bonded warehouses at the 
bottom lose their prosaic look, with the feet 
of those steep staircases peeping out between 
their lofty walls. 

Ancient and modern Newcastle come into 
very sharp and piquant contrast hard by 
the elliptical railway arch. St. Nicholas’s 
flying-buttressed steeple is incongruously 


grafted on the arch, and the bulging old | 


houses of the Side and Sandhill look like 


jolly old burghers lounging in dingy shirt- | 


sleeves, with modern swells superciliously 
scrutinising them through their eye-glasses, in 
juxtaposition with the prim plate-glassed piles 
of offices the expansion of the town’s trade 
has caused to be their neighbours. On the 
Sandhill the Newcastle mob would have 


murdered John Wesley, had not one of the 
Newcastle fishwives affectionately embraced 


the diminutive but dauntless evangelist, 
brandishing meanwhile the clenched, dis- 
engaged moiety of her “ten commandments,” 
and exclaiming, defiantly, “Touch the little 
mon noo, if ye dau’ah!” In Sandgate, writes 
Wesley, “after preaching, the poor people 
were ready to tread me under foot, out of pure 
love and kindness.” In the Newcastle shops 
I saw the photographs of modern Methodist 
ministers exposed for sale, in groups, with a 
frequency and a prominence that showed they 
must be popular favourites. 

In Wesley’s time Sandgate was colonised 
by keelmen; but the keelmen have now 


largely exodised from the Sandgate, and, | 
though there are still keels upon the Tyne, | 


steam-lighters, and the gaunt black jetties 
along the river-side that shoot coal sheer into 
the ship’s hold, have relegated the Tyne keels 
into comparative insignificance. 

The bridge beneath the high-level railway- 
line is not a place to lounge on, if you want 
fresh air. High as it is, its air seems putridly 
stagnant, and when a whiff comes from the 
river it chokes you with coal-smoke, o1 nau- 
seates you with cloacinal odours. But listen- 
ing to the trains thundering overhead, looking 
up and down the dirty, smoky river, hemmed 


in on both banks with filthy but wealth- 
coining piles of building, you may get a vivid 
idea of the important part the “ Newcastle 
Collier” plays in our complex “ civilisation.” 
Let us thread our way through the bustling 
throngs and landed cargo that obstruct the 





miry, craft-fringed quayside, and take a run 
down the river in one of its host of steam- 
boats, to get a more detailed notion of the 
power of Newcastle coal. 

As the boat’s paddles begin to churn up the 
Stygian waters, a shrill scream is heard, and 
a line of coal-trucks, dwindled to a toy-train 

by the height, rushes across the high-level 
bridge. The deck and seats of the boat have 
recently been swabbed down, but she is past 
washing—the grime of many a yesterday 
shows plain beneath the wet. Very few of the 
craft she passes, however, can sneer at her as 
a sloven. Some of them are so sooty, that 
a rusty anchor at the bow glows like a sun- 
flower. It is hard to believe your neighbour 
when he points to a mud-coloured boat 
towing a net, and tells you that the mud- 
coloured man who is pulling it is a salmon- 
fisher, adding, “Tiere’s a vast o’ salmon 
caught in Tyne.” 

Announcing its arrival at its various stop- 
ping-places by a trumpet-blast from its engine, 
aided by a stentorian shout of “‘ Get oot here 
for Low Felling!” (or whatever the place 
may be), the steamboat splashes seawards ; 
but for miles both banks are lined con- 
tinuously with proofs of the wage-giving, 
wealth-making value of Northumbrian and 
Durham coal. A jumble of smoke-dried 
brick and stone works, of new brick works 
fast blackening, of huge sheds, of colliery 
staiths rattling black avalanches of coal down 
hinged shoots, or dropping coal-trucks from 
a giddy height through traps, rises above the 
shipping on either hand. Cranes swing, 
yellow water cascades into the river, fire 
glows, steam-engines send out angry white 
| puffs, chimney-stalks pour out black coils, 
machinery clanks, tools rattle, with a cease- 
less, savage energy that would drive a Nea- 
politan mad. So vast and varied is the 
amount of labour which coal has crowded 
on the banks of this wonderful river that 
a mere visitor is inclined to blush—feels 
as if he must take off his coat, and set to 
work at something. ‘There are those grim, 
gigantic staiths—Walker, Wallsend, Willing- 
ton, and the rest of them—looking like 
black skeletons of monsters seen 1n_night- 
mare ; there are foundries, fort -like blast- 
furnaces, torrid puddling forges, whirring, 
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works; lead works, copper works; plump- 
coned glass works and potteries ; chemical 
works exhaling their poisonous fumes from 
Wellingtonia gigantea chimney-stalks (whose 
height seems otiose in such an atmosphere) ; 
fetid manure works, grindstone wharfs, saw 
mills, oil mills ; cement works, advertising 
* chalk wanted” on great boards; brick 
works, coke ovens; patent slips, iron and 
wooden shipbuilding yards, graving docks, 
timber docks, and docks crammed with ship- 
ping. In the stream lower down lies a crowd | 
of shipping, of every build and flag, about to 
start to all parts of the world with the Tyne’s 
black diamonds. In very busy times you 
might almost walk from South to North | 
Shields on the decks of the intervening | 
vessels. | 

The smoke and the hubbub of the river-side 
overlap a good way into the country ; but where 
you can see the colour of the sky, and even 
hear a bird singing, and you begin to fancy that 
you have escaped the coal-trucks for awhile, 
the ear catches a low monotonous whirring ; 
and, looking over a hedge, you see another of 
the straight narrow colliery tramways ruled | 
through the landscape like a line of ink, with | 
the chain of its stationary engine running 
over the friction-polished wheels in the middle | 
of the single line of metals. The dust of the | 
lanes is like the dust of a foundry, and the | 
hedges are powdered with it as if they had | 
been dredged with pepper. Hundreds of | 
men are working for miles beneath your feet. | 
You are walking over a huge human ant- | 
hill. 

Here is a little village that would look 
rural but for the omnipresent smut. It has 
an old-fashioned little bridge spanning a little 
stream, in which ducks are paddling ; an old 
church surrounded by old tombstones; a 
manor-house, or a rectory, standing back be- 
hind the grass and trees ; old-fashioned stone 
cottages in little sloping gardens; and an 
old-fashioned public-house. But the dirty 
ducks are washing in vain in a dirty stream 
beneath a dirty bridge; the church and its 
tombstones are both streaked with smoke 
instead of lichen; and the grass and the trees 
look as if their pores were clogged with coal- 
dust. ; 

The landlady of the little inn, when asked 
what wages her collier-customers get, answers 
confidently, “Some £5 a fortnight—someZ 4 
—some, maybe, six-and-forty shillings.” When 
this statement is quoted belowground, the man 
to whom it is quoted shakes his head, laughs, 
glances slyly in the dim lamplight at his 
fellows, and informs them, in an amused tone, 














“* He says we mak’ five poonds a fortnight !” 
They seem as amused as he is, but still they 
will not “‘ condescend to particulars” of what 
they do get. Perhaps it will not be unfair to 
estimate the average earnings of the adult 
north-country miners at a little below the 
mean between the landlady’s two extremes. 
No one can say that the remuneration is too 
high for work so dangerous, disagreeable, and 
laborious as theirs; but one és inclined to 
wonder that, getting such wages, they can be 
content with dwellings so (outwardly) squalid 
as the majority of the cottages they tenant. 
Most of these rows of gardenless hovels are | 
dreary-looking barracks, as pleasing to the 
eye as so many bars of dusky mottled soap, 
though far less suggestive of cleanliness. 
Some are of red brick, some have a tiny win- 
dow, like a pigeon-hole, squeezed into their 
dingily whitewashed walls between their shut- 
tered lower windows and the eaves of their 
tiled roofs. Here is a little colony that 
may, perhaps, be taken as a fair type of north- 
country colliers’ homes (see p. 56). A row 
of rough-stoned, tiled cottages, most of them 
one-storied, stretches along the dusty road. 
Another row or two of facsimilia are ruled 
along the dustier waste ground behind. In 
the background tower black, belching chim- 
ney-stalks that look like burning tree-trunks. 
The numbers of the cottages are chalked 
upon the doors. A row of dwarf palings 
runs in front of each, festooned with flannel 
jackets and breeches hung out to dry, after 
having been, apparently, rinsed in ink. Ducks 
that look as if they had been used, as geese 
were once, for sweeping chimneys, are trying 
to squeeze in between the dusty palings. 
Each cottage has a portly, covered water- 
butt, fed through a square slanting little 
wooden water-pipe ; and though, in spite of 
the covers to the butts, the water in them | 
cannot be of the purest, good purifying use 
is made of it inside a good many of the 
cottages. Some of them are almost choked 
with furniture —brass-handled and_brass- 
mounted chests of drawers and such-like. 
The cottages do not aé/ tell of house- 
wifery. 

The handsome new schoolhouses that may 
be seen in the very midst of the rude collier- 
homes are satisfactorily salient characteristics 
of the district. Its collier-children of a gene- 
ration back would never have dreamt of 
“ playing at school ;” but on a patch of road- 
side grass, that looked very much like a 
mangy, dusty door-mat, I found a group ot 


little collier-lasses so employed. The school- || 
| mistress was hearing her pupils say the alpha 
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bet, and was very anxious that they should 
pronounce the letters properly. 

And now for a stroll in the under-world. 
Here is a pit employing five hundred men 
and boys, and a hundred horses and ponies, 





| 
High Level Bridge. 


below ground. Leave to descend is asked 
of the “ viewer,” and granted readily enough, | 
so far as he is concerned, but the “over- | 
man” is supreme in the under-world, and 








avewvastie—Saturday Evening. 


therefore he has next to b: hunted up. 
Tne overman is in bed—ke is fagged with 
yesterday's work, and to-day he will have to 
pay the men—colliers’ pays in the north being 
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fortnightly “and a week on.” The overman, 
however, is a very good-natured Pluto, and, 
as soon as he is aroused from slumber, sends 
to summon an efficient Mercury for the visitor 
who has so unceremoniously disturbed his 
sleep; and sends out also the key of his 
office, that I may make use of it as a dressing- 
room. By the time my pit-toilette is com- 
pleted, Mercury makes his appearance: a 
civil, short, square-shouldered “ deputy,” at- 
tired in flannel hip-jacket and knee-breeches, 
and blue-worsted ribbed stockings. He carries 
a safety-lamp. He has a pleasant, half-washed, 
thickly-moustached face, and a chronic cold 
in his head which makes him talk as if the 


coal-dust he has inhaled for half a century | 


were clogging up his throat. We mount a 
magnified hen’s ladder, and come out upon 
the coal-dusty platform of a tarred weather- 


board annexe to the engine-house. A timber- | 


laden “bogie” almost runs over us, as its 
propelling boys butt at it. Up comes the cage 
with a jarring clash. Laden coal “ tubs” are 


run off it. Empty tubs are run on to its two | 
lower stories, and we take our places, crouch- | 
ing, on the third floor. Down we drop through | 
the damp darkness for nearly a quarter of a | 


mile. My guide, as he leads the way, speaks 
of the different members of the carbonaceous 
circle, into whose midst we descend at the foot 
of the “downcast,” as this or that “gentle- 
man.” We enter the overman’s cabin, a grotto 
hewn out of the coal, with benches running 
round its walls, and lamps and a barometer 
and thermometer hanging upon them. He 
takes down two oil-lamps, lights them, and, 
when he thinks that I have sufficiently rested, 
proposes to start upon our ramble. I have 
explained to him that I have been down a 
mine before, but when he learns that it was 
an “iron-stone pit,” he is only half-satisfied 
with such previous mining experience. Men 
are working in 47s pit two miles from the 
pit’s mouth, and we have a walk of more 
than two miles, “ there and back,” before us. 

“ Sight-seers” sometimes go down coal-pits 
for the “ fun of the thing.” If their coal-cellars 
at home be at all damp and low-roofed, they 
might have got as much “ fun” by lighting 
candles and groping about for an hour or 
two over their own coals, as they are likely 
to get by exploring the hollows from which 
those coals are hewn. It cloes not foster the 
sense of personal dignity to get a knock on 
the head every two or three minutes from a 
projecting knob in the ceilings of corridors 
through which one is floundering with spine 
almost at right angles with the legs, and to 
have one’s hat sent down like an extinguisher 


| up n one’s lamp. When, 'n response to a 
shout ot, “I say, old fellow, my light is out,” 
the guide ahead turns round to look after his 
charge, it may be temporarily pleasant to fol- 

| low his friendly advice to sit down and rest 

in a mixture of moistened emery-powder 
and liquid blacking, with head resting on 
a pillow that turns streaming perspiration 
|into Indian ink; but, subsequently, that is 

_hot a position which any one who plumes 

himself on his walking powers is likely to 
look back upon with pride. When five-foot- 
three Guide comforts his taller Charge with 

| an assurance that “we” are soon coming 
to a passage in which “we” can stand 
upright, how can Charge—however much 
he may respect him otherwise—help think- 
ing Guide a tantalizing humbug, when he 
sees Guide’s head, in the promised pleasant 
places, as upright as an onion’s, whilst his 
| own has still to hang like a bulrush’s? The 
mine stables are the first mine-show my guide 
conducts me to. Of course they are very 
dark, but they are also very cosy, and the 
horses champing their fodder in their cavern- 
mangers are plumper than a great many of 
their brethren above ground—far worse 
housed. I make this remark to my guide, 
and he repeats it to the overman when we 
get above ground again, as if he were proud, 
not only of the fact, but also of having been 
in the company of a person capabde of making 
so strikingly original an observation. At 
different halting-places throughout the mine, 
hay lies ready for the horses and ponies. In 
one of the mangers so stored we find a youth- 
ful driver of a tub-train sound asleep. The 
deputy flashes lamplight in his smutty face; 
the grimy boy, half-naked above the waist, 
wakes up with a start. He listens, with de- 
corous bewilderment, to the official wigging 
he receives, and then, as soon as we have 
passed, drops back his heavy head upon his 
couch of hay. Boys in the mine get 15. 3d. 

a Cay, and have to work for twelve hours— 

the men working for eight. 

As we pass along the back-crooking, tram- 
lined thoroughfares, we are often stopped by 
trains of Lilliputian trucks. . A distant rum- 
bling is heard—a light is coming towards 
us—a shout is raised when our lights are 
seen—and, as we jump from the road- 
way and crouch in angular hollows at its 
side, the train rumbles past; its half-naked 
driver whistling blithely, because the breeze 
that is blowing trom the downcast on our un- 
appreciative backs is blowing retreshingly tull 
in his face. At other times we come upon 





standing trains, and have to lean over on 
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them as we grope along, to avoid getting up 
to our knees in peasoupy ponds. My guide 
has been pointing out, for my scientific edifi- 
cation, the “flaws,” “ troubles,” “dips” of 
the coal-seam, and ribbony “ bands of iron- 
stone” in the walls we pass. He has been 
showing me the “ splint” which entails a fine 
of 3d. per tub on the miner who sends a 
tub so adulterated up to bank. He has been 
distinguishing the props, some of which are 
broken or bending, that support the ceiling 
of the corridor—Norway fir, he says, in pro- 
portion to size, is about twice as strong as 
Scotch. He has proudly pointed out, for 
my artistic admiration, the capital letters and 
grotesque caricatures, which the pit-boys have 
chalked on smooth surfaces of the outcrop- 
ping rock. But the artists in charge of the 
halted trains have a keen eye to business. 
With a frequency which would empty one’s 
pockets if generally complied with, they ex- 
claim—in a tone crescendo in emphasis but 
the opposite in politeness—“ Pay yer footin’, 
sir,” “Pay yer footin,” “ Footin’, footin’, 
footin!” as we splash on into the further dark- 
ness. Ever and anon, as we stumble over the 
rough sleepers of the tramway, we have to 
lift up a canvas curtain, push open a swing- 
door, or have a door swung open for us by 
the grimy urchin who crouches beside it in 
the dark. These aids to ventilation are com- 
monplace-looking enough, but the lives of 
hundreds depend upon the free action of their 
hinges. A door propped back against the 


wall, or so hung as to be able to stand open | 


of itself, might turn the mine into a furnace- 
prison. 

Every now and then a muffled little boom 
is heard—the report of a collicr’s “shot.” 
To see how the work is done, we halt beside a 
tall stalwart young fellow, who, my guide tells 
me, has been a soldier. Another brawny 
fellow, engaged in putting up fresh timber 
props hard by, is chaffing the ex-soldier on 
his former occupation. “Hoo manny times 
ought ye to be hung, George?” the pit-wit 
asks—“ hoo manny lads hae ye kilt? Ye'd 
rather be here than in the army, wouldn’t ye, 
George?” ‘“ Ay,” answers George; and, as 
he shifts his lamp, its light shows a broad 
corroborative grin upon his damp, dark face ; 
but George has no time to waste on repartee. 
He shovels the loose coal his last shot 
brought down into the tub that is waiting for 
it, as if he had staked his life on a shovelling- 
match against time. (The colliers are paid 
per score of tubs, each man’s being distin- 
guished by his “token.”) Then George 
takes up his pick again, and swings it 


like a crusader battle-axeing Paynims, as 
he makes a ledge in the coal-face in 
| front of him in readiness for his next blast. 
|As the small coal rattles down, it crackles 
| like damp firewood. George bores a hole, 
rams in his cartridge, sprinkles water from his 
ship’s-block-shaped canteen upon some coal- 
dust, rams ¢ha¢ in, and then puts a lighted 
| quick-match into the hole. We shelter close 
| by, behind some timber. In a minute the 
| dull boom is heard. When we scramble out 
| George is already shovelling the loosened coal 
into his tub, Where George is working he has 
a flawless seam of splintless coal to operate 
| upon, and he can a/most stand upright whilst 
| he operates upon it. Therefore, remember- 
|ing the cramped positions in which he has 
| been obliged to work, and the comparative 
poorness of the results of previous toil, 
George acknowledges by a grateful grunt that 
he does think the lines have at last fallen unto 
him in pleasant places. 

The wit is a reading man, and finding that 
I am something in the writing line, he pro- 
| ceeds to remark on the false statements which 
he says he has often found—at first to his 
astonishment—in print. “You've read Joyce’s 
‘Scientific Dialogues,’ lad? Noo, Joyce says 
that ye can see the stars at daytime, if ye 
look up from the bowels o’ the earth. Ah’ve 
tried many a time, but ah never could.” 

The backsheesh-cravers still shout “ Footin,’ 
footin’,” as we re-enter the cage; the cry 
rings up the shaft afterus. When, black asa 
crow, and blinking like an owl, I re-enter the 
overman’s cottage, it looks so clean with its 
freshly-washed floor, and he looks so clean 
with his freshly-shaven chin and in his freshly- 
ironed shirt, that I feel inclined to back out 
|again. He insists, however, on my coming 
in and washing my face and hands in pre- 
sence of his family, one or other of whom is 
|good enough to supply me with basinful 
| after basinful of fresh water, after carrying 
| away a basinful of turbidink. On the wall of 
| the office in which I resume-the garb of those 
who walk and work in upper day, hangs a 
copy of the “General and Special Rules of 
Harton Colliery.” ‘The wages are to be paid 
at the office, ‘‘ such office not being contigu- 
ous to any house where spirits, wine, beer, or 
other spirituous liquors are sold.” No swear- 
ing or fighting is to be allowed in the pit. 
The regulations as to ventilation ; the use of 
open and safety lamps ; the examination of 
“ goaves” and “juds;” the consultation of 
thermometers, barometers, and anemometers ; 
the inspection and management of machinery, 
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&c., &c., all seem as complete as experience- : 
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sharpened wit can make them; but, reading 
that complete code, one cannot help fancying 
that the grim Death who haunts coal-pits is 
reading it over one’s shoulder with a sneering, 
self-satisfied grin. Rules may be excellent, 
but who can be sure that they will be obeyed? 
And even if obeyed, they still leave a terribly 
wide margin for “ chance” to play its fatal 
freaks in. Flood, fire-damp, choke-damp, 
will burst and creep out in spite of all pre- 
cautions ; and metal that looks as if it would 
last for ever suddenly snaps like sealing-wax. 
Not far off, on the other side of the river, is | 
the New Hartley Colliery. Its men, wearily 
cheerful, were being drawn up from work one 
winter morning when the huge beam of the 
pumping-engine snapped in two. Down the 
shaft thundered one half, crushing the cage 
that was coming up, ploughing off timber, 
earth, and stone from the shaft’s sides, and 
piling them into a vault above tenscore men 
and boys ; whilst meanwhile the filthy floods, 
which the disabled pumping-engine had let 
loose, rushed out ragingly eager to drown the 
buried-alive like cornered rats in a flushed 
sewer. 

Some years ago it was calculated that 
for every 100,000 tons of coal sent up to 
bank in England one collier’s life was lost. 
If the accident average had been struck 
during the last two years, it would, I think, 
have been considerably higher. Any reader 
of a newspaper must have been startled by 


blame. “ Anything that a man hath,” we are 
told, “he will give for his life,” but a collier 
frequently will not give up the tobacco-pipe, 
that may bring death on scores of his fellows 
as well as himself; for the sake of a little 
more illumination, too, he will use a naked 
light, although carefully provided with an 
improved safety-lamp. There is a large 
amount of recklessness amongst colliers below 
ground, and it sometimes still breaks out in 
brutal behaviour above ground; but the 
average collier is no longer the savage he 
was in Wesley's time, and in the later times 
in which careless “Society” still disgraced 
itself by allowing half-naked women and girls 
to take the place of beasts of burden in 
the pits that fed its fires. The pitmen are 
still rough, but most of them now will behave 
decently towards any one who will behave 
decently towards them ; and amongst them 
there are very many who are not merely 
honest and “respectable,” but genuinely 
“ God-fearing” men. Their piety may not 
be of the type that flourisheth in soft- 
cushioned places of worship—they hear, un- 
shocked, laguage which would horrify the 
daintily-clad worshippers who sit upon those 
seats ; but they have a real faith in the God 
before whose judgment-seat they may be 
suddenly called at any moment of their 
regular employment, that might be edifying 
to some of the easy-going religionists whose 
ears polite would be harrowed by the coarse 





the recent frequency of colliery explosions, | 
&c. The colliers, no doubt, are often to. 


language which provokes no comment from 
these pious colliers. 





CyRIL in his study. Evening. 
Cyril. The tree of Life, earth-rooted, blooms in 
heaven, 
Where its height reaches ; our impatient faith 
Outstrips our hope, and at the base of growth 
Clamours for fruit. If here it dropped for us, 
How should it ripen in that rich beyond 
For which we work ? We can afford to wait, 
Being so sure. Thus have I conn’d my task ; 
Yet by long waiting surest hope grows sick ; 
What boots nice ordering of a feast for him 
Who faints upon the threshold ? what the light 
Of far-off welcome for blind hearts that break 
Worn out with travelling homeward? O, I want 
The music of possession! One It-is 
Outweighs a world of Shall-be’s. If I knew 
That I had gain’d one soul—that I could set 
One trophy on my heart with ‘‘ This is mine— 


WORK.* 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ LApy GRACE.” 





Mine, and no other’s!”” When I see the brink 
Lean over darkness, if I could plant myself 
A wall upon the slope of that despair, 


* The first part of this poem, entitled “‘ Choice,” appeared 
«2 Goop Worps for June, 1869. 





To save one dangerous passer, seizing him 

Just as he falls, whether by will or choice — 

If, reeling with the shock of victory, 

I, with that joyful burden on my breast, 

Could reach my Master’s feet—let it there crush me, 
What matter, so the triumph crush me there ! 
But that were easy crowning. Not the toil, 

But the utter darkness of the toil appals me. 
The saints of old saw where their weapons struck — 
Ay, they endured as verily seeing Him 

Who is for us invisible: He came 

About them as day comes about the world ; 

The comfort of his glory strengthen’d them 
When they beheld it ; for they were not left 

To wish and murmur : desolate with doubt 
(One palmless martyrdom), they saw and felt, 
And grasped and handled their substantial hope 
Could he doubt heaven for whom the car of fire 
Rose, bearing from his gaze the friend beloved ? 
Or they for whom the waters split and stood 

A twofold wall—could they deny God’s name ? 
Could she mistrust the pity of God, whose arms, 


| Drearily wrapt about her weeping face, 


Were sever’d into swift embrace, receiving 
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Her own from the dead again ? Was not their life 
Transparent for the Deity within 
As a vast allegory? I remember, 
Ten years ago, when I began to think, 
How fair the old Greek life appear’d to me, 
That creed of fairy tales which left no nook 
Of the sweet world a blank—all populous 
With superhuman fancies; and I thought 
This, not being true, was yet more beautiful 
Than any truth, and had these fancies been 
Noble and pure as they were beautiful, 
I could have wish'd to die believing them ; were 
Then sprang the thought, How was it? These things 
A Past for ever; for we cannot pierce 
The deep of years and catch them in the fact, 
And find the living men who lived among them, 
The tale was evermore a tale; the Greek, 
Heard from his father of the gods that were, 
Sat in the lovely leisure of the woods 
And dream’d of dryads never seen. At once 
Truth leaped upon me like an arméd man, 
And I ik Goes and worshipp’d. I beheld, 
And knew that God had once been in the world; 
That old familiar Bible of my youth, 
Learned as a task and reverenced as a rule, 
Became a sudden wonder and a power, 
New from that moment—never read again 
With the same eyes. To me the universe 
Was one sublime tradition ; not a cloud 
But traced his pathway through the wilderness, 
And not a tree but breathed of Olivet. 
Why do I say this was? My faith is weak, 
It wavers, it is weary, but it is faith ! 
Like the faint life, which in a sick man’s heart 
Persists half-quench’d, and seems about to cease 
A thousand times, and yet a thousand times 
Revives, invisible to watching eyes, 
But ever there, and growing even through swoons 
To link the former to the latter health, 
So it persists in trembling, and believes 
In unbelief, and shall be strong at last, 
Reaching to future hope across despair. 

(Enter MARKHAM.) 

Cyril. O! not to-night ! 

Markham. How, friend—you welcome me 
Strangely ! 

Cyril. You come, like Mephistophiles, 

To touch me when I waver. 

Markham. Rather say 
To help you when you stumble. 

Cyril. Ay, but to help me 
Into that path whereon I would not walk. [threaten ; 

Markham. So—you are weak, you strike before I 
You seem that miracle, an honest saint, 

Who, having braced his armour on, confesses 
That it has flaws, and that he dreads a wound. 
What has dismay’d you ? 

Cyril. Only solitude 
And my own soul. I perish in the calm. 

You, like a new wind, shake my sleeping sails 
Against their work ; so come, delightful shock, 
And I'll encounter you. 

Markham. Lift the metaphor 
And show the uncurtain’d fact! You are not content. 

Cyril. Is any man content ? 

Markham. We men of earth, 
Who see but with our eyes, and think life short, 

For all our eyes can show us, are content. 

— If your philosophy comes but by gazing, 
Make the gaze deep, and you shall learn in time 
Enough of nuble sadness: for I think 
All men who look around them and within 
Take leave of their boy-laughter. 





Markham. Say you so, 
Believing that God rules the world He made, 
And made for his own ruling? Infidels 
Put such a creed to shame. I hold, myself, 

A deaf Law better than a scornful God 

Who hears and heeds not. In the hollow Past 
Under the root of Time, only discern’d 

By penetrative eyes of after-thought, 

Was movement—you would say the Spirit moved, 
But I, the Matter; germs evolving laws ; 


| Nay, laws themselves, but only by their work 


Reveal’d. We, looking from these latter heights, 
Can trace them, step by step, and none astray, 
None needless, so that from the vague At-first, 
Wherein all things were possible, there grew 
(Because each moment limited the next) 
These final certainties, which cannot be 
Other than what they are. Did we know all 
(Haply we shall), we should perceive how all, 
All kinds, all shape, all shades of difference ; 
All acts, all thoughts, all signs and modes of being, 
Are as they must be; whieresoe’er you touch 
The interminable chain, you touch a link, 
Result and cause—a moment, which concludes 
The Past, begins the Future. Therefore Life 
Must be received in patience ; as we live 
We mend and mould, and hand it to our sons 
More gently than we took it from our sires. 
Cyril. Where learn’d you this strange history ? 
Markham. Do you ask ? 
Behold a pupil of the Universe ! 
Cyril. Lo, friend, you deem me credulous. 
proclaim, 
You, uncommission’d by a miracle, 
A mystery without proof. Your logic rests 
On likelihood ; a balance, not a base, 
Safe till disturb’d. I wait for surer witness. 
At every point and ne of your advance 
You pass an ambush, and neglect a doubt, 
And choose one path among a thousand. Nay, 
*Tis a hard task to prove by circumstance, 
In all its motives and particulars, 
Merely one deed, done by one living man, 
And would you make the world by’t? I am sure 
It might teach angels sarcasm to behold 
These dust-born sticklers, bound by etiquette 
Never to mention God in his own world, 
Who guess through all the ages, to devise 
Gossip about creation ! 
Markham. This is grand! 
I love you in this humour. Let’s sit down 
And fight in peace. (He seats himself. CyRIiL re- 
mains standing at the window.) ‘That was a clat- 
tering phrase, 
That ‘ gossip of creation ”’—I perceive 
You stand up like the poet’s ‘man in wrath” * 
(He should have written “‘ woman”), and proclaim 
That you ‘have felt””—not reason’d. 
Cyril. 
Is only half the mystery of Man; 
Till you have felt a truth, it is not yours 
Though Reason grasp it with a hand of iron. 
I have heard learn’d musicians, who by the hour 
Would stuff you with elaborate sequences 
And fretful involutions ; faultless all, 
Ingenious, satisfactory, and cold, 
Not to be answér’d—till a Master came, 
And with some sudden simple turn of sound 
Would charm you to unreasonable tears 
At his fifth note. 


You 


Reason, friend, 





* In Memoriam :— 
“* Like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’” 












































_That gives you all your force. 
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Markham. I am too plain a man 
To follow argument by parable. 

Cyril. One greater than ourselves held parable 
The fittest teaching for the plainest men. 

Markham, You pass the question. 

Cyril. But I touch in passing. 
Let us speak heart to heart. This creed of yours 
Is not the sole philosophy. We, who judge 
By fruits, and tracing, not too certainly, 
The backward story of the various world, 
Divine an undetected difference 
In that unknown Beginning before growth, 
I think we reason no whit worse than you, 
Who as the long lines lessen to a point, 
Believe they issued from it; making sense 
The measure of the thing which it perceives, 
Not of its own perception. Circumstance 
Stretch’d through incalculable tracts of Time 
Life’s limit, mould, condition is to you 
A god—to us a great Epiphany. 
We wonder—and examine—and adore ; 
You wonder—and examine—and deny. 
Which is more wise ? 

Markham (rising and joining CYRIL at thewindow). 

This is the way with you, 

You run all themes to one. Our talk to-night 
Was not of origins and theories, 
But of the present evils, which I take 
For calm necessities, to be endured 
By patient sages—you—— 

Cyril. For devil’s work 
To be annihilated by God’s men! 

Ah—did you see it pass ? 

Markham. What pass’d? You are pale. 

Cyril. That dismal, desperate, unholy thing 
Which was a child, and should be now a man— 
One of your ‘‘ calm necessities !” 

Markham. A man? 

No more? I thought you watch’d along the street 
Some drifting wreck of woman. 

Cyril. Always women ! 
You are the shape and colour of your time, 

Have done with 
women, 

And let your soul concern itself with men. 

We are the poison—we who are the springs— 

Lords of the heavenly heritage we waste, 

False to high charges, deaf to glorious notes, 

Which ring about us as we walk. For us 

Build refuges, and sanctify retreats, 

And open daily churches! We were meant 

To be as tender, temperate, pure, devout, 

As the most cloister’d maiden upon earth ; 

We have our strength for this. I know you feel 

Partly with me. Shall we go down at once 

And track this monster ? 

Markham. If in such a quest 
Your energies are spent, I marvel not 
I found you sorrowful. ’Tis frenzy, Cyril! 

Die if you will in watching by the sick 

While the pulse quivers and the slow eyes move ; 
But let the dead be buried out of sight, 

You cannot raise them. When you have done all, 
When your bright years, and all the happy gifts 
That might have made you famous, and the hopes 
(Wings, till you crush’d them), and the high pursuits 
Which beautified your time, and the fine hues 
Which your unshackled and deliberate hand 
Might lay, and touch, and soften, till you made 

A hinish’d picture, all are sacrificed, 

And dreary toil among earth’s bitter things 
Possesses and degrades you—is there fruit ? 

How many hard hearts melted, can you show 

For your own broken? Cyril, is there one ? 








| And say I sent you. 





Cyril. Man, am I Christ that I should change 
men’s hearts ? 
[ have a work todo. You talk to me 
Like my temptations. Ere you came, I strove 
With some such thought. I do not feel it now. 
{ am afire for work. There is a haunt 
Down yonder, where the worst and wildest souls 
(And sometimes, too, the saddest) congregate. 
Chere oft I go in twilight, and encounter 
Strange moments. Here and there I sow a word, 
An alms, a prayer—what do I know of fruit ? 
Chat shall be garner’d when the harvest comes. 
But I may save a soul by speaking there, 
Or I might lose a soul by leaving it, 
Or, lastly, I am merely at my post, 
And do this duty on my own account. 
Will you come with me ? 
Markham. 
In a new aspect. 
(Zhey go down into the street.) 
Cyril. Is it not wonderful 
fo see that gentle glory in the sky 
Behind the houses? Lo, how black they look, 
Knowing how foul and mean a world they hide 
From the still splendours of eternity ! 
Yet is the twilight fairness spread for them, 


Ay, to study life 


| With all its tints profuse and delicate, 


As for the mountains and the royal woods, 
Which have a right to it. Behold the spire: 
[t is not black, it enters into light 
And is transfused. See where the rim makes 
A second firmament, God still has witness 
[In man’s aspirings, and in earth’s repose, 
Despite all evils ! 
(4 woman stops CYRIL.) 
O, sir, will you come 


‘To my poor father? It is soon to ask, 


But since the morning he has cried for you, 
And still he mutters to himself the words 
You spoke, and seems to sort them in his thoughts, 
lrying to note them all. He will not sleep 
Lill he has seen your face. 
Yyril. Well, he shall see it ; 
U'll give him that small comfort. Say to him, 
He may expect me in an hour. 
Woman. 1 know 
{ shall be dearly welcome for that word. 
(A young girl passes.) 
Cyril (stopping her). Too late i’ the streets, my 
child,—what is your errand ? 
Girl (shyly). My mother sent me to buy bread. 
Cyril. Go home 
I will bring the bread 
As I come back. Good night. [Z£xit girl. 
Cyril (laying his hand on a boy’s shoulder). Ah, 
runaway ! 
{ have you. Stand and answer! Nay, you shall! 
Why have you fled from school ? What, not a word ? 
ill tell you then,—unless you are ashamed 
fo hear yourself explain’d. 


Cyril. How meek 
You are to me! We were good friends, but now 
(’ll not be friends with you till you are meek 
In the right place. Come, you shall do your duty,— 
[t is a coward’s part to run away 
Because you heard some talk about your faults. 

Boy. Sir, sir, it was not that. 

Cyril. I well believe 
‘Twas nothing. Breakfast at my house to-morrow 
And tell me all the truth. 


Boy. 
Cyril. 
Good night, and grow more wise! 


(Exit. 


Please, sir—— 


T’ll come, sir. 
So. 
[Exit boy. 


——} 
{Good Words, Jan. 1, 180, 
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Markham. Are these your sheep ? | He cannot die yet. And I love him so, 
Cyril. O, very harmless lambs! If these were all, | God will not have the heart to take him from me. 
I might be gathering daisies all the day. See—he grows white. Ah, hold him! If he dies 


Look here ! 


(They stop and look in at the window of an open 
house. There ts a fire, and men and women of 
the lowest description are gathered about it ; others 
enter and join the group. Oaths and foul language 
are heard among them. In one corner of the 
room a woman is stooping over a little child 
evidently very ill. It lies on the floor with a 
pillow under its head.) 

Markham. Why, there’s one ruffian ! 
In fitting company! That downward man, 
With all the deadly sins upon his face, 

I should not like to meet i’ the dark. There’s one 

With a most feeble, voiceless countenance; 

Merely an empty vessel, to be fill’d 

With poison if you please—and there a woman 

Brazen, hard-eyed, incredible ;—and here 

One like a beast, cunning and ravenous— 

One spiritless and haggard as a corpse. 

Fie, what a group! Now, if I thought as you, 

That these are hasting to a certain doom, 

I could not bear—— 

Cyril (grasping his hand). O, not the future, 

friend ;— 

Lhe visible damnation of these souls 

Tears me to pieces! True, the sleeker sins 

Of our soft equals may appear as foul 

Under that Light which penetrates and proves 

(For sin is viler than its consequence) ; 

But we have knowledge, we have looked on God, 

We choose our path. What can we say of these 

Who feed on darkness, and embrace contempt, 

And breathe pollution ? Had they any choice ? 

When have they seen the good or heard the true ? 

O, how can they believe themselves beloved, 

Being so forsaken ? If I stand aloof 

These sins are mine! 

Markham. You are too passionate. 

The world is full of these uneven lives ; 

You did not make them, and you cannot mend; 

You do your utmost—never man did more— 

Be satisfied ! 

Cyril. What, here ? 

(Zhey look in silently for a little while.) 
I pray you note 

In this foul place the sacred light of grief. 

Each little movement of the mother-hand 

About the pillow of her dying babe 

Speaks like a poem. We may tell from this 

Why God afflicts. There is no heart so dumb 

But in divine compulsion of great woe 

It utters transient music. I, who have 

My conversation in the griefs of men, 

Will take this for my passport. 


(CYRIL enters and goes up to the place where the sick 
child lies. Themen stare and stop for a moment 
in their talk. One speaks with an oath.) 


Man. Who is here ? 

Another Man. O, the mad parson. Let him be. 
He’ll go 

When he has preach’d a minute. 
(They resume their uproar.) 

(CyRIL lifts the child tenderly in his arms. The 
mother, who has been busy about it in a helpless, 
bewildered way, looks up.) 

Cyril (gently). 

There. He seems easier now. 

Woman. My pretty boy ! 

Who says that he must die? O! he’s too young— 
He has not even learnt to stand alone. 


I profess, 


He is restless. 


I’m sure there’s nothing good that rules the world. 
What has he done? What anger has he caused ? 
He has not sinn’d. I and his father sinn’d, 

Who have not even a finger-ache. Look, now 

He lies quite still—the cruel, savage pain 

Hurts him no more—his head is in your breast 

So quietly I cannot hear him breathe. 

I’m sure that you have children of your own 

Who teach you woman’s skill. I wish they did not 
Shout so loud there by the fire. I want to hear 
The pleading murmur of his baby breath, 

But their noise drowns it. You must hear it, sir, 
Having his heart so close against your own. 

Is he not sweet? No; do not give him to me, 

I do not want to have him in my arms: 

If I should feel him motionless and cold, 

Though it is only sleep (I know it’s sleep), 

I am so foolish—do not laugh at me— 

I should cry out for fear it might be death, 





the child ? 
| 
| 


Which is impossible. O help me, help me, 
, And keep him for me! 
Cyril. God shall keep him for you 
Better than I, poor mother. 
One of the Men. 
| Another. 


What’s the noise ? 
Now, parson, what’s the matter with 


(Zhe woman utters a loud scream. One of the other 
men goes to her and bi gins caressing and saoth- 
ing her. CYRIL comes forward, the child still 
in his arms.) 

Markham, What drives you to them with such 
eyes of fire ? 

Cyril. Let me alone. 

Cyril (standing among them). 

| Brothers, the child is born! 
| Look on the beauty of this sleep! 
This tender pureness is not terrible ; 
See the shut eyes which can shed no more tears : 
What do they now behold ? Touch the soft lips 
Through which no sound of sorrow or of sin 
Shall ever pass—be not afraid to touch them . 
They cannot be defiled. O what repose 
Dwells with this everlasting innocence ! 
Can this fair sight be Death ?_ Look on each other. 
From this face look to these—do you believe 
You look from Death to Life? If it be so, 
Who would not choose that calm, pathetic triumph 
Instead of this dark struggle? Little child, 
If you had lived you would have looked like them, 
Having to live among them! Twenty years, 
A time to ripen, what would you have been ? 
Familiar with all evil and no shame, 
| Harden’d by trouble, enervate with sin, 
| Scarr’d with a thousand traces of despair, 
| With just a wordless murmur in your heart 
Revealing that there was a far-off day 
When you look’d—thus! O, brothers, think of it! 
You have made life, God’s noblest gift, a thing 
' So hideous, that the mother for her child 
Praying her best prayer for her dearest soul, 
Must cry out, “ Snatch him from it!”” You yourselves 
Know what you are—take but this one to-day 
| Out of your lines, and think its minutes through, 
And turn to this pure face, and say with me, 
| Praise God, for He hath slain another babe ! 
| (There is a sound of tears in the room. CYRIL 
gives the child tu the woman, and comes into the 
midst of the men with outstretched arms.) 
Stand still, and let me talk to you of Christ! 


drive against their hearts. 
The child is de!. 


Come near— 





END OF PART SECOND, 
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MY TIMEPIECE. 


HOUR has struck its advent and farewell ; 
And, hark ! another hour begins to beat ! 
As when a crier stops and rings his bell, 
To cry a loss—then on with busy feet 
To raise the cry elsewhere ; our precious hours 
We lose, and balk them of their noblest use, 
And so disable our best gifts and powers, 
Or leave them open to the Fiend’s abuse ; 
Or, should I—the same moral to convey— 
A more derisive apologue subjoin, 
My clock’s a mocking thief, who steals my coin, 
Then, counting up the sum, as if to say, 
“ How many precious pieces I purloin! 
One, two, three, four” —trips daintily away. 
CHARLES TURNER. 
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tonishment at the range of buildings which 
surrounded three sides of the huge paved 


courtyard, at the gate of which the carriage | 


was stopped, not being allowed to enter even 
into these outer precincts. 

My two letters of introduction were sent 
in to the Supérieure, and after a little delay, 
the seur portitre intimated that I might 
enter. As I passed into the courtyard, the huge 
gate, moved by some invisible agency, closed 
suddenly behind me, and I found myself in 
front of the massive facade of the convent, 
which was evidently some centuries old. 
The portitre, a brisk little Frenchwoman, 
overflowing with politeness, wore a black 
dress, with a large white-winged cap. Begging 
me to follow her, she led me into the fardoir, 
which was reached at once at the top of the 
first landing-place without penctrating into the 
building at all. The portitre placed a chair 


for me, and vanished, saying that Madame 
—- 2 


OF ST. MICHEL. 


LAST twenty years have certainly witnessed 
a great change in the temper of the 
times, as regards those degraded 
classes of our population who, without 
having rendered themselves amenable 
to the correction of the law, are yet 
morally criminal. 

Having heard of the great Reforma- 
tory of St. Michel, in Paris, and of 
the remarkable success of the work 
performed within its secluded walls, 
and not knowing the excessive strict- 
ness of the prohibition against the 
admission of externes, 1 hoped, with 
the help of two letters of introduc- 
tion from influential quarters, to in- 
duce the dames de St. Michel to allow 
me to examine into the details of 
their noble charity. 

On a gloomy day in last March I 
therefore drove through innumerable 
streets of old Paris, till I reached the 
distant faubourg where the convent 
is situated. It was in the very heart 
of the most ancient part of the city, 
and as far as possible removed from 
the fashionable world and from the 
gay boulevards, which the very name 
of Paris seems now to recall to the 
mind. 

Ancient and sombre-looking as the 
convent was, it proved to be a very 
palace in size, and I looked in as- 
la Supérieure would do herself the honour of 
receiving me immediately. 

Nevertheless, a considerable interval 
| elapsed during which not a sound penetrated 
| to my retreat, where I had no more lively 
| occupation than the contemplation of two 
‘rather doleful religious prints which formed 
the sole decoration of the room. At last a 





| portion of the grii/e, which I noticed ex- 


tended the whole way from floor to ceiling 
across the room, was suddenly withdrawn, 
and the Supérieure appeared behind it, ac- 
companied by another nun. They wore a 
white woollen habit, with coif and wimple, and 
a large black veil which nearly covered them. 
The Supérieure was a very ladylike person of 
middle age, with a pleasant, intelligent face, 
and a refined courtesy of manner. Her com- 
panion, who was somewhat older and graver, 
had a remarkably sweet and gentle expression. 





She was named to me as Z’ Assistante. 
soncaniiaemmneass aa 
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The Supérieure addressed me with great 
kindness and cordiality, but her first words 
were very disappointing. She said that as 
my letters of introduction explained my wish 
to know something of their work, she would 
be happy to give me every information in her 
power from behind the griie, but their rule 
of enclosure was so strict that it was impossi- 
ble to admit me to any part of the house. I 
concluded that there was no appeal against 
this decision, and, much as I regretted it, I 
could only endeavour to make the best of my 
opportunity in conversation with the nuns, 
and for nearly an hour I listened while they 
gave me many details, which afterwards I was 
happily able to verify for myself. When at 
last I rose to go, the Supérieure said she could 
not help feeling great regret at being unable 
to show me the house, as she saw how much 
I was interested in their work. 

“Is it quite impossible ?” I asked, 

“There is but one way in which it could 
be done,” she replied, “and I fear that is be- 
yond your reach—if you could get a special 
order of admission from the évéché we should 
be bound to obey it, in spite of our rule.” 

** And how is that to be obtained ?” 

* Monsieur Abbé Le R——, our ecclesi- 
astical superior, could give it to you, but I 
doubt if he would.” 

“ At all events I will try,” I said, and I 
left the convent fully resolved to use every 
means to gain the admission which the nuns’ 
account of their work made me more than 
evcr anxious to obtain. 

At last, after some days’ labour, I was suc- 
cessful beyond my expectation, and a huge 
missive, stamped with as formidable a seal as 
if it were that of the Pope himself, was sent to 
me, containing an order for my free admission 
to inspect the whole establishment. 

Armed with this document, I went early 
one day to the convent, and this time I was 
left only a few minutes in the sombre little 
tarloir, before the portitre came to conduct 
me to the entrance-hall, where the Supérieure 
and the other nun awaited me, each car- 
rying great bunches of keys with which 
to open the many doors we had to pass 
through. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
and courtesy shown to me by the nuns, or 
the anxiety they manifested to give me every 
infermation in their power, and to leave no 
part of their enormous house unvisited. I 
appreciated their goodness to me in this 
respect the more, as they owned to me that 
in the abstract the admission of any one 
“from the world” within their walls was 
painful to them, and they were also perfectly 








| 





| 
| 


aware that I was not a Roman Catholic. 
They seemed, however, with great delicacy 
to assume that I would show respect to 
whatever appertained to their belief, and they 
gave me full details of the working of their 
religious system in so far as it regarded the 
young women under their care. They showed 
me many portions of the house to which I 
should never have thought of asking admis- 
sion, such as their own private cells; but I 
was greatly struck with the utter absence of 
anything like concealment as to the parti- 
culars of their internal management, and the 
contrast their friendly openness and frank 
courtesy afforded, with the stiffness and for- 
mality which generally characterize the re- 
ception of a stranger in similar establishments 
in England. 

The Supérieure told me, as we walked 
along the stone corridors which led to the 
rooms she first meant to show me, that her 
“family” consisted of sixty-five nuns, and 
about three hundred and seventy young 
women whom they hoped to reform. The 
order of the “Dames de St. Michel” is one 
of the strictest of those not exclusively con- 
templative, and I imagine more nearly ap- 
proaches the very ascetic Carmelites than any 
other. Their strictness and severity are, how- 
ever, entirely for themselves, and in no respect 
for the unfortunate girls under their care. The 
one guiding principle of their mode of treat- 
ment is fove. Love; kindness, gentleness— 
the Supérieure impressed upon me again and 
again, that it was by these means that they 
attempted the reformation of their charges. 

The three hundred and seventy souls under 
their roof are divided into six classes. Then 
charity, the Supérieure said, was, in the first 
instance, intended exclusively for fallen women, 
and of these they have four classes. The first 
two are composed of girls belonging quite to 
the lower orders—“ filles du peuple,” as she 
expressed it. On entering the Home they 
are placed at once in the class of the newly 
arrived—“les arrivantes ;”—there they remain 
until their character and temperament are 
thoroughly known to the sisters, and then they 
are passed into the class of the washerwomen 
and ironers, where, if their physical strength 
allows of their being so employed, they can 
continue as long as they like. 

The third class is destined for young 
women of a higher social position. These are 
occupied in needlework, embroidery, and 
other useful employments which do not need 
hard labour. Sometimes girls of a lowe 
station are allowed to enter this class, eithe1 
as an encouragement, or irom some circum- 
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stance in their character or history which 
makes it desirable that they should have this 
distinction ; but as a general rule this part of 
the establishment is devoted to those who are 
better able to understand the blessedness of 
penitence than their less refined associates. 








The fourth class is that of “La Grande 
Persévérance.” It was founded, the Supé- 





sixth class, which they called “La Petite 
Persévérance,” and to which any of the girls 
who chose voluntarily to remain in the Home 
after the time for which they had been sent 
had expired, were admitted. Here they re- 
ceive an excellent education, being taught 
reading, writing, ciphering, needlework, and 
household work generally ; and when they are 


rieure told me, for those among the young | quite grown up, they may if they please join 
women of any rank who might desire to end | the ranks of the washerwomen, and later 
their days in this quiet home, where they | they may enter “La Grande Persévérance,” 
found so safe a shelter from the temptations | of which we have already spoken, which 
of the world they had such cause to dread. secures them a home in the convent for life. 

When they are judged worthy to join the |. Into these six classes, therefore, the three 
“ persévérantes,” they are admitted to that | hundred and seventy inmates of the Reforma- 
rank by a religious service which consecrates | tory are divided, and our first visit the Supé- 
them finally to a life of prayer and seclu-| rieure told me was to be to the children of 





sion. This class is open to all the young | 
women without distinction, but the entrance | 
to it is made extremely difficult, and it is | 
usually not till after a probation of years that 
ary one is allowed to become a member | 
of it; there being no fixed time of trial before | 
they are admitted to it. 

The fifth class involves a range of work | 
which did not originally form part of this 
charity ; but it was undertaken by the nuns 
some years ago at the request of the autho- 
rities ‘ pour le bien public.” It is composed | 
of the children who are sent to the convent 
by what is called “la correction paternelle 
du gouvernement.” This term indicates a 
sort of friendly surveillance exercised by the 
police over the families of the lower orders, 
When, to use the phraseology of our own | 
poor people, any girl is taking to “bad | 
ways,” whether in the shape of thieving pro- | 
pensities or other offences against good 
morals, the parents apply to the Commis- 
saire of their district, who gives them a certi- 
ficate, and with this document they obtain, | 
at the Préfecture, an order from the President 
of the Tribunal of the Seine, committing the 
girl to the.care of the “ Dames de St. Michel,” | 
for a period varying from one to six months. | 

This plan does not find an equivalent in 
the English system of young criminals being | 
sentenced to reformatories by the magistrate, 
as these little French mauvais sujets are not 
legally convicted, nor indeed are their offences 
generally such as would make them amenable 
to the law, and their parents are at liberty to 
remove them from the convent whenever 
they piease, though I heard of no instance in 
which they had done so. 

Some years ago the nuns, who had long 
felt grieved to see these young girls leaving 
them after a period far too short to render 
any radical reformation possible, instituted a | 





the “correction paternelle,” who were still 
going through the period of their detention. 

I was especially anxious to know on what 
system discipline and order were maintained 
amongst this large number of lawless charac- 
ters, and I asked the Supérieure if they ever 
made use of punishments such as those which 
are considered necessary in most of our 
English penitentiaries,—confinement to their 
rooms—or a diet of bread and water—or 
solitary durance in what in some Homes is 
called the “‘ punishment room.” 

“ Never,” exclaimed the Supérieure ; “ if 
we attempted to manage those wild untaught 
girls by hardness and severity, we should do 
no good amongst them at all ; our one system 


| of management is to try and win their affec- 


tions so that they may learn to trust and love 
us as their friends, and through us, ‘le bon 
Dieu,’ who sent us to them; and then we 
go on to stimulate them by rewards for every 
little effort at improvement. The only ap- 
proach to punishment that is ever adminis- 
tered is among the children of the ‘correc- 
tion paternelle,’ and that is of the mildest 
description, as you will probably see for 
yourself,” she added with a smile. 

“ And is it possible,” I said, “that you 
can keep order amongst that great regiment 
ot naughty girls with no penalties for dis- 
obedience ?” 

“Perfectly possible,” she answered ; “ we 
have a great machinery of rewards with which 
we lead them to emulate each other in good 
conduct. Apart from the classes of per- 
severance, which are great objects of ambi- 
tion, we have various little ‘congregations,’ 
to which those only are admitted who dis- 
tinguish themselves by their docility and 
obedience. When they are allowed to be- 
come members of these societies, they are 
decorated with a little medal, which acts 
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upon them really as if it were a sort of 
talisman to prevent them from falling into 
any fault which might lead them to lose it.” 
We had to go along various stone passages, | 
and up and down some very steep old- | 
fashioned stairs, before we reached the part 
of the house inhabited by the class of 
the “correction paternelle.” The Supérieure 
opened the door of a room where some 
fifty or sixty young girls, varying in age from 
twelve to seventeen or eighteen, were seated 
at long tables, busily engaged in needlework. 
They were all dressed alike in neat blue 


dresses with pretty little white caps, which | 


did not hide their hair or disfigure them in 
any way, and a set of happier and healthier- 
looking girls I certainly never saw. 

They all rose as we came in, and a/| 
universal smile greeted the appearance of 
“Ma Mere,” as the Supérieure was called by 
all the inmates of the house. It was evident, | 
too, that the apparition of an English stranger 
was a very pleasant excitement for them, and 
the keen black eyes which nearly all possessed, 
tollowed every movement of the visitor. 

The room was lofty and well aired, and a 


large stove in the middle gave out a very | 


welcome heat in that cold March day. At 
one end was a recess in which a little altar 
was erected, where the Infant Saviour, repre- 
sented in the arms of His mother, ex- 


tended His hands in blessing, and it had | 


been tastefully decorated with flowers by 


the girls themselves. It was here, the Su- | 


périeure told me, that the morning and 
eveaing prayers of the children were said, as 
they, in common with all the other young 
women, only attended service in the chapel 
once in the day. At the other end of the 
room was a desk, behind which sat the nun 
who had charge of the class, and who, like 
the others, was most kind and cordial in giving 
me every information about her charges. 

“They are very good,” she said, “ only a 
little naughty sometimes, however,” and she 
glanced with a smile to one side of the room. 

** Ah, my sister, that reminds me,” said 
the Supérieure: “have you any one under 
punishment just now? Our visitor is anxious 
to know what we do with our children when 
they are naughty.” 

“ Mais voila justement,” answered the nun, 
pointing out to the Supérieure a young girl 
who seemed trying to hide behind her com- 
panions. ‘‘Ma Mére” beckoned to her to 
come forward, and a dark-complexioned, 
black-eyed child of some fourteen or fifteen 
came slowly towards us, hanging her head 
and looking very shamefaced. 


“There, you see what her punishment is,’ 
said the Supérieure to me, and for a moment 
I could not detect what she meant, but the 

| eyes of all the other children centred on the 
delinquent’s head-dress, attracted my attention 
_ to the fact that instead of the little white cap 
worn by the rest, she had one made of some 
sort of brown stuff, which came well over her 
face, and was certainly not becoming, and in 
this, and this alone, consisted her punishment. 
When I heard that the offence of the culprit 
had been nothing less than an attempt to 
bite one of her companions, I thought the 
penalty with which she had been visited ex- 
ceedingly mild ; but it was a good proof of 
that total absence of the machinery of punish- 








ment which is the most conspicuous part of 
the system at St. Michel. Even in the pre- 
sent instance ‘“‘ Ma Mere” was already try- 
ing the effect of gentle words on the stub- 
born-looking brown-capped delinquent, and 
when she said that she felt very unhappy at 
hearing of such a fault—down dropped the 
girl at once on her knees with an almost 
comical expression of remorse on her round 
face. 

Leaving this room, we entered another 
similar in size and arrangement, where the 
children sent by Government who had chosen 








to remain after their fixed period of detention 
was over were gathered into the class of 
“La Petite Persévérance.” 

About forty young girls were engaged in 
various ways, reading, writing; and working, 
but there were no brown caps among them ; 
on the contrary, there were already indica- 
tions of the real secret of the nuns’ successful 
management of their vast household, where 
rewards and encouragements take the place 
of the rigid discipline generally thought need 
ful in English Homes. A considerable number 
of the girls wore little silver medals attached 
to ribbons of different colours, to which the 
Supérieure drew my attention as we walked 
round the class. 

“These ‘petites décorations,’” she said, 
“are the badges of various congregations, to 
which those only are admitted whose con- 
duct is exceptionably good. The distinction 
is one which they all ardently desire, as it 
admits them to special privileges, and they 
naturally believe themselves more pleasing 
to God when they are considered worthy to 
belong to the Societies of the ‘ Holy Angels’ 
or the ‘ Children of Mary.’” 

There could be no question of the value 
which the girls attached to their hardly-won 
honours from the eagerness with which they 
showed them to me, and the delight which 
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they took in explaining the meaning of the 
various devices. 

I felt, as I looked at the bright happy faces 
round me, that there could not have been a 
greater proof of the judicious management of 
this house than the fact that all these girls 
had chosen voluntarily to remain in it. 

This room had its little altar at one end, 
and the desk of the superintending nun at the 
other, as in the first I had seen; and I found 
the same arrangement in all the class-rooms. 

The next that we entered was that of the 
“ arrivantes.” Some seventy or eighty women 
were assembled in this and the adjoining 
rooms ; and it did not need the Supérieure’s 
intimation that they were all of the “bas 
peuple” to be aware of the fact, as, though 
some of them had pretty faces, they were all 
of the same coarse type, and the counte- 
nances of many bore traces of the deadly 
evils which had darkened their lives before 
they were brought to this peaceful refuge. 

The charm of the French manner was 
not wanting, however, even among these 
poor degraded women ; and it was plain that 
the nuns had already won their hearts, from 
the eager pleasure they manifested if ad- 
dressed by them. 

From these we went into the domain of the 
“blanchisseuses ” and “ repasseuses,” where 
upwards of a hundred were gathered together 
hard at work. These last, along with the 
‘‘arrivantes,” occupied completely the lower 
floor of the house, and were all engaged in 
household work of some kind; so that the 
whole domestic economy of the vast esta- 
blishment was thrown open to us as we 
passed from room to room. The kitchens, 
bakehouses, and laundries all seemed to be 
admirably arranged and managed. The 
manner in which the washing was carried on 
was new to me. I was taken into a large 
court, partially open to the air, in the centre 
of which was an immense tank where hot 
and cold water could be turned on at plea- 
sure. It was raised some feet above the 
ground, so as to be easily accessible, and all 
round were ranged the penitents, who, with 
their strong arms plunged in soapsuds, were 
rubbing away most energetically, and talking 
and laughing merrily all the time. 

I spoke to several of the girls, as I did in 
all the class-rooms, the Superieure being 
anxious I should satisfy myself as to their 
condition, and they all declared they were 
quite happy, and well content to remain under 
the guardianship of “‘ Ma Mere.” 

We now went by several long corridors 
| and staircases to a totally different part of 
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the house, where the penitents of a higher 
social position were located. As we drew 
near we heard the sound of singing—very 
sweet and plaintive; and the nuns told me 
that this class often sang litanies for their 
own pleasure as they sat at work. Our en- 
trance caused a sudden cessation of tlie 
music, much to my regret ; but the Supérieure 
promised they should sing to me again, when 
I had spoken to any I wished to address. 
I went round amongst them, looking at the 
really beautiful embroidery on which most of 
them were engaged. They were of all ages 
—from eighteen to six or seven and twenty— 
refined, and pleasing in manners for the most 
part, and many of them very pretty ; here 
and there there was a really lovely face, in 
spite of the dark shadow of the past which 
lurked in the downcast eyes. It was plain 
that their greater cultivation made them feel 
the disgrace of their position far more than 
any of the other women I had seen ; but they 
looked up brightly and answered with a 
smile whenever I spoke to them, and they 
were very pleased to show the medals with 
which most of them were decorated. 

While I was talking to the nun in charge 
of this class, the Supérieure came forward 
with one of the penitents whom she had 
singled out from the ranks, and told me she 
had brought a compatriote to speak to me. 
She held a pretty, gentle-looking girl by the 
hand, and then, as if a sudden thought had 
occurred to her, she said,— 

“You have not quite forgotten your own 
language, my child, have you?” The girl 
smiled, and said she thought not ; but when 
I spoke to her in English it was ’ plain that 
French was very much more familiar to her. 
She told me she had come from Lancashire, 
but that she was an orphan, and had no 
friends there now. She had been more than 
five years in the convent, during which time 
she had never heard a word of English. 

I asked her if she were happy, and she 
said, “ Yes, perfectly.” Had she no wish to 
return to her own country? ‘ No, none what- 
ever.” Her greatest desire was to remain 
always in the Home, and become a “ persé- 
vérante.” 

While I was talking to this girl one of the 


| nuns who accompanied us had gone down on 


her knees on the floor, for the purpose of 
caressing a tiny child of some four or five 
years old, who wore a little miniature uniform 
like the other girls, and was now holding up 
her innocent baby face to be kissed, with her 


‘fat dimpled arms closely clasped round the 


sister's neck. 
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“T see you are looking at our little 
marmotte,” said the Supérieure. “She is 
the orphan child of a poor girl who died in 
our house, and who on her deathbed made 
such an imploring request that her helpless 
little one might have a home with us, that we 
could not refuse.” 

“ And what will you do with her when she 
grows up ?” I asked. 

“‘ If she has a vocation she may become a 
religious, or if she prefers to go out into the 
world, we will find her a situation of some 
kind. Should she, however, simply wish to 
remain with us as ‘enfant de la maison,’ we 
will never send her away. God gave her 
to us.” 


The child’s merry laugh was ringing through | 


the room as “ Ma Mére” spoke, and there 
could be little doubt that her babyhood was 
passing as happily in the ascetic convent as 
it could have done in any more congenial 
home ; but I could not help thinking how 
strange it was that out of the four or five 
hundred inmates of the house, this little 
child alone could still look down the smiling 
vista of the future with innocent and cloud- 
less eyes, knowing nothing yet of either sin 
or sacrifice. 

Before we left the room the Supérieure 


asked the girls to sing a litany which they | 


had been taught by the nuns, and instantly 
the full sweet tones of fifty or sixty young 
voices rose in a soft melody, which they sang 
in unison with great precision. 

It was the most touching music I ever 
heard. There was a pathetic undertone in 
the voices as they lingered on the words— 


“ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
Da nobis pacem,”’ 


which told of sorrowful depths in those young 
hearts, that rendered peace—the peace of 
God—their only hope and desire in this the 
spring-time of their lives. The eyes of many 
of them as they sang were turned to the 
little altar, where they saw represented that 
spotless Lamb of God who alone could take 
away their sin, and the pleading expression 


that whatever motive had brought them to | her right to the title of “ persévérante.” 








| 


to live and die in the heme where they had 
first been brought to the feet of their Re- 
deemer. Knowing how many years’ probation 
they had to undergo before being admitted 
to this class, I was surprised to find there 
were as many as thirty already consecrated, 
while numbers were waiting in the hope of 
being received. 

These women wear a distinctive dress and | 
badge, and are of difierent ages, from two or 
three and twenty upwards. Several of them 
were engaged in the infirmary and elsewhere, | 
but the majority were collected in their own | 
class-room at work. 

I was greatly struck with the perfect | 
serenity and contentment stamped on the | 
faces of every one of them. They looked as | 
if, having been sorely tossed on the waves | 
of this troublesome world, they found them- | 
selves now at last secure and calm in the | 
haven where they would be. | 

My attention was attracted by one elderly | 
woman, who quite beamed with smiles when | 
“Ma Mere” approached her. The Supérieure | 
whispered to me to ask her how long she had | 
been in the Home. 
“ Forty years,” was her answer, with a gay | 
smile. 

“Forty years!” I exclaimed. “And have | 
you never been out of the convent once all || 
that time ?” 

** Never—never,” she answered. 

“Nor ever wished to go out ?” 

“Oh, no, never—on y est beaucoup trop | 
bien,” she replied, nodding and smiling to | 
the Supérieure, as if this stranger could not 


| be expected to know the secret of the happi- | 


ness they possessed at St. Michel. 
It certainly did seem strange to think that 
this old woman, who had spent the whole of | 


| her life in Paris, had yet never seen the sun 


round the quiet convent walls. 


shining on the Seine since she was a very 


young girl, or even heard an echo from the 


tumultuous life of that great city lying all 
How dreamy 
and indistinct must seem to her now the scenes 


_ of her passionate youth ! Certainly this cheer- 
on some of the young careworn faces showed | | ful, bright-eyed old woman had amply earned 


I 


this house, it was a deep realisation of their | could have lingered long in the room with 


need of pardon which retained them in it. 


her and her companions ; but time pressed, 


I was now taken to a part of the vast esta- | and with a last look at the mild, serene faces 
blishment which interested me more than all | | of those true penitents, so resolved to “en- 


I had yet seen. 
sévérantes,” composed of those who, after | 
the severest tests of their repentance, had 
been allowed to dedicate themselves espe- 
cially to God in a life of ceaseless devotion 
and prayer, and who had bound themselves 


It was the “‘ Classe des Per- | dure unto the end,” I went on with the Supe- 


rieure elsewhere. 

“I want you,” she said, “to see in what 
sort of spirit our ‘ persévérantes’ do their 
work. Their greatest delight is to devote 
themselves in any way they can to the com- 
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fort of others, and especially to the care of 
the sick. We often have great difficulty in 
preventing them from wearing themselves 
out in night-watches and attendance on the 
dying. ‘They seem to think they can never 


| ranged as ordinary bedrooms, containing two 


or three beds each, and the idea seemed to 
| be that there was more of comfort and the 
| appearance of home in a room of this de- 


| scription than in a large public dormitory. 


do enough to prove their gratitude and love. | Certainly nothing could be more comfort- 
Here is an instance,” she added, opening the | able than the room to which I was brought. 
door of a small room, which contained only | It had only two beds, which seemed luxu- 


.Her patience and tenderness have been quite 


two inmates—a young girl lying in bed, | 
propped with pillows, and evidently seriously 
ill, and a pers¢virante, who sat by her side 
holding her hand. Nothing could exceed 
the comfort and exquisite neatness of the 
sick-room. The pretty bed, with curtains of | 
a soft tint grateful to the eye, was heaped up | 


riously soft and clean, both occupied by 
patients, and round the bright fire sat three 
or four convalescents in easy chairs, with 
cushions supporting their heads. A nun was 
in attendance on them, “la sceur infirmiére,” 
a gentle, ladylike person, whom the patients 
seemed to love with all their hearts. Two 


with the softest cushions ; a little table stood | doctors attend regularly at the convent, their 
beside it, with a vase of flowers and a plate services being given gratuitously. 


of fruit, and the walls were ornamented with 
a number of sacred prints. | 

“This poor ma/ade is one of our newly | 
arrived,” said the Supérieure, “and she has 
had a malignant fever, so that we could not 
place her in the general infirmary. Our dear 
persévérante here has been her only nurse, 
and she would not let any of us share her 
labours,” she added, smiling to the perse- 
verante, who was a young woman, with a 
sweet, thoughtful face. She coloured at the 
Supérieure’s words ; but her eyes sparkled as 
she said— 

“Ah, Ma Mere, it is such joy to see her 
better !” 

“1 fear she is still very ill,” I said, for the 
poor girl did indeed look as if her life hung 
on a thread. 

“She is sadly weak,” said the persévérante, 
“but still. thank God, quite wonderfully 
better ; all the delirium is gone, and the ter- 
rible sleeplessness—~w’est-ce pas, ma chérie?” 
and she stroked the thin hand caressingly, 
while the poor patient turned her wan face 
towards her with a look of the deepest grati- 
tude and affection. 

“She has been simply an angel to that 
poor ma/ade,” said the Supérieure, when we 
had left the room. “For three weeks she 
has nursed her night and day, never resting 
except when I absolutely compelled her. 


| 


wonderful, but it is the same with all our per- 
sévérantes ; they only live to pray and do good 
to others.” 

I was now taken to see the infirmary, or 
rather, I should say, the largest of the rooms 
in which the sick were tended, for the plans 
for the care of the patients here were different 
from those usually adopted in our charitable 
institutions in England. Instead of one 





large ward, various rooms were simply ar- 


I next went through the dormitories of the 
penitents. Immense rooms, with windows 
on all sides, which at that hour of the day 
were wide open, and row after row of pretty 


little beds, each one of which was supplied 


with a duvet and feather bed—a degree ot 
luxury for the poor penitents which would 
certainly not be thought of in England. The 
young women are in no way separated from 
each other, but there is a little cell for a nun 
at the end of each dormitory, from which she 
can “surveiller” the whole. I went into 
several of the nuns’ cells by their own wish, 
and though very neat and simple, I found 
them thoroughly comfortable ; the beds quite 
luxurious in pillows and curtains, the floors ot 
inlaid wood without carpet, and the furniture 
good and substantial. 

The refectories of the penitents were pre- 
pared for the evening meal, which, it seemed, 
was to commence with soup, and I was sur- 
prised to see how much care had been given 
to the arrangement of the table. Each peni- 
tent had her clean “serviette” and little 
dinner-service, and the great rooms were 
well warmed by stoves. 

In fact, the strongest impression left upon 
me by the domestic arrangements of the whole 
house was that of the extreme care manifested 
for the comfort of the poor fallen women 
whom it sheltered, everything seeming to be 
done to make it aj pear like a*true home to 
them, and not a mere place of discipline and 
confinement. 

We next went down to the chapel, which 
I was shown through the gvi//e dividing it 
from the rooms where the various inmates of 
St. Michel are assembled for divine service. 
Not even to attend Mass do the nuns pass 
the barrier which separates them from the 
world. ‘Through the huge black gri//e which 
occupies one end of a sort of antechapel 









































































































































































































































































































































































































within the convent, they can barely see the 
altar, and the voice of the unseen priest is 
only heard faint and muffled in the distance. 
The chapel is surrounded on all sides by 
these grilles, as the different classes of peni- 
tents have each their separate room, from 
which they can hear Mass without seeing any 
of the worshippers in the chapel, which is 
open to the public. 

One part of the arrangements at St. Michel 
pleased me especially. It is surrounded by 
large gardens, in which the penitents never 
fail to take two hours’ exercise every day— 
the various classes have each their separate 
gardens, but they have plenty of room to 
run about and amuse themselves as much as 
they like, and the Supérieure told me it is 
one of their strictest rules that every child and 
penitent in the house shall have those two 
hours daily in the open air. She took me 
all over these gardens, and at the further ex- 
tremity of the largest she pointed to what I 
thought at first was a similar enclosure to 
those through which I had already passed, 
only more elaborately decked in flowers than 
any of the others; but looking closer, I saw 


that it contained many little mounds covered | 


with garlands, and with the cross at the head 
and foot. “ Our sisters sleep here,” said the 
Supérieure, and then I understood that this 
was the spot where these good, hard-working 
nuns had come to lie down and take their 
rest when the heat and burden of the day 
were over. 
what mournfully that the new cemetery laws 
had closed this little sleeping-place to them. 
“We go to Pére-la-Chaise now,” she said, 
speaking with that strong esprit de corps, 
which seemed to make her feel as if she had 
herself ‘ gone” with those who had already 
passed from their present home to that which 
they were all anticipating. At last we had 
completed the tour of the house and our in- 
spection of many more details than I have 
space to enter upon in these pages, and as 
we returned to the room from which we first 
started, I asked the Supérieure a few general 
questions on the more important points of 
their management. 

‘““What,” I said, “are the conditions on 
which a penitent can be admitted to your 
home?” 

“Simply that she should come and ask to 
be received. So long as we have room all 
who come are welcome, and in our large 
house we always manage to have room.” 

*‘ But do you not require that they should 
stay a specific time?” 

“Certainly not—that would be very bad 





The Supérieure told me some- | 





policy—how can they tell whether they will 
be able to stay when they come? It is an 
immense change from their life, which, if it 
is full of evil, is also full of gaiety and plea- 
sure; and it is a great thing, a wonderful 
thing, that they should deny themselves so 
far as to come here at all—how could we 
expect them to bind themselves down to re- 
main? If we made such a rule, the majority, 
who might have been here to the saving of 
their souls, would surely go back from us 
altogether. No! we let them come for a 
day, for a week, for a month, as they will, 
when weariness, or satiety, or ill-health drives 
them out of their wretched life, and when 
they are here, for the most part they learn to 
love God, to hate sin, and to wish for pardon, 
and then they gladly stay till we think it safe 
for them to go out.” 

“ And do you not require a certificate that 
they are in good health?” I said, remember- 
ing the rules of English “ Homes.” She 
looked at me completely surprised. 

“ Most certainly not—it would be to refuse 
them nearly all. They are mostly always ill, 
but we take them in and nurse them, and 
then they learn to love us.” 

“Then you have really no: set of rules 
which you read over to them, in order that 
they may promise obedience before they can 
enter the Home?” 

“None whatever; why should we scare 
them at the very outset with anything of the 
kind? They soon fall into our ways when 
once they have joined us—the general order 
of the house and the example of the others 
lead them on insensibly.” 

“Do you ever take them back a second 
time, after they have left you once?” 

“ Undoubtedly—a second or a third time. 
Whenever they wish to come, the shelter ot 
our home is open to them.” 

“ But in all cases would you receive them? 
For instance, if you had placed one in 
service and she had fallen back into sin, 
would you take her again?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; do you suppose we would 
refuse her a refuge from the evil world ?” 

“Then if one had left you after bad con- 
duct, would she be allowed to return ?” 

“We should welcome her gladly; we 
should have better hope of her a second 
time than the first.” 

“Do you ever send any away ?” 

“Never, unless they wish to go them- 
selves ; sometimes, par un mauvais coup de 
téte (an untranslatable idiom), they will go, 


after having been very naughty and given us | 


a great deal of trouble, and then we cannot, 
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of course, keep them; but we are very | but our children one and all look to God 


triste, and when they come back it is a great | alone.” 


joy.” | 
Hearing all these details, and remembering 
how very gentle were the means of reforma- 
tion used—rewards, encouragement, and “ de- 
corations”—it certainly seemed to me that 
Mercy wore her sweetest aspect in this 
house, and the results are really wonderful ; 
it is rarely that even one of their poor peni- 
tents is finally unreclaimed : success, so far 
as human eyes can see, is the rule, and failure 
the exception. 

“ And now,” I said, “may I ask one ques- 
tion more—how is this immense establish- 
ment supported ?” 

She folded her hands reverently, and | 
answered, “Za Providence de Notre Bon 
Dieu.” 

“You mean,” I said, “ that you depend on 
the voluntary donations of charitable per- 
sons P” 

“Entirely. The portions of our sisters 
are generally suffic.ent to support themselves; | 


“And have you never failed to have 
enough ?” 

“Never,” she answered. ‘Sometimes I 
have not known how I could feed them from 


/one day to another; but when the year 


comes to an end we have never wanted, 
thanks be to God. I will tell you how it is: 
our children are very grateful for the home 


_they have amongst us here, and they pray for 


us continually. We do not urge them to do 
it, but they are ever asking the benediction 
of God upon this house, and He hears them 
—He gives it—He feeds them and helps us 


| —He blesses all.” 


This was said with a simplicity and utter 
absence of affectation which charmed me, 


‘and undoubtedly all I had seen and heard 


had brought a strong conviction to my own 
mind, that this house was indeed blessed of 
God, and that many a poor redeemed soul 
will bless it to all eternity. 

F. M. F. SKENE. 





DEVOTED LIVES. 


I.—THE APOSTLE 


MORE than a century and half ago, in 
the year 1707, a new minister had en- | 


OF GREENLAND. 


pulse beat quicker as he listened to the fresh 
quaint story-telling of these old sagas. But 





tered the parsonage of the little hamlet Asas- | what touched him most was to read how his 
gere, beside the little church, with charge over | fathers were conquered by a stronger than 
the hamlet, and the scattered houses on they: of the quiet and steadfast progress of 





the upland, where the cattle bells revealed | 
the pasture that the rocks concealed, and the | 
life that came and went in this secluded sea- 
board parish. Hans Fgede was scarcely one- 
and-twenty when he left the university of 
Copenhagen, and settled in the north, and 
brought to him Gertrude Rask to be his wife; 
but he felt neither loneliness nor privation in 
the work about him. It was his sinrple am- 
bition to follow Christ, and to set Him before 
his flock ; and as in this teaching and spirit 
he had the hearty sympathy of his wife, and 
God gave the hearts of the people into their 
hand, they lived in great thankfulness and 
content. It was then that in tlfe long winter 
evenings he would read in certain ancient 
chronicles a tale of other centuries, when the 
ships of the old Vikings swept the stormy seas 
about his home, swept with these heroes into 
softer southern waters, and left their little 
colonies of brave, strong-willed, strong-limbed 
adventurers to settle and fight and rule until 
the name of the Norsemen filled Europe with 





wonder and awe. Norseman himself, his 


the gospel as it crept from land to land, of 
the lonely, peaceful men that carried it at 
hazard of their lives, the fiercer conflict that 
it bred as the north rose against it in defence 
of its old gods, and how the grim warriors 
bowed their heads at last, and turned the 
sword that had fought against Christ to a fight 
for Him against the heathen. Then also, as 
he read, there was wakened within him the 
thought that changed the purpose of his life. 
For it was written how that Eric the Red, sea- 
king and pirate, was banished for three years 
from Iceland for some misdeed, and setting 
forth at the head of a few followers, came by 
chance upon a certain shore, and when his 
exile was expired, brought back the news of a 
green land, rich in pastures and pleasant woods, 
which so took the fancy of his countrymen, 
that five-and-twenty ships of them returned 
with him, and the land was settled ; and how 
in the year r1ooo, when fifteen years had 
gone, Leif, the son of Eric, spent the win- 
ter in Norway, at the court of King Olaf 
Tryggvesen, whose residence in Dublin had 
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brought him under the influence of Irish | If it was in no man’s heart to teach them, it 
Christianity, and whose zeal would not suffer | was surely God who had put it into A/s heart. 
Leif to return unbaptized, nor without a} The unlikelihood ofa poor country minister 
priest, “who taught and christened all the | obtaining means for such an enterprise pressed 
inhabitants of the country,” and how then | upon him and threw him back into indecision. 
this religious change was accomplished after | He had no heart to speak his mind even to 
the rapid and high-handed fashion of the | his wife, and kept his troubles to himself, and 
time, the Christian population multiplied till | they were acute and intolerable. At one 
there were many villages, and churches, and | moment he was persuaded the call to Green. 
even convents, a cathedral and a bishop, and | land was from God, the next that it was his 
then in 1406 Greenland disappears from | own self-will and vanity. “To spread the 
history. From that time when the last bishop | glory of God, and to bring happiness to those 
was sent over, there was no communication | miserable men, drew me on the one side ; 
with Norway, nor could any one tell what | | the fear of peril, presumption, and my duty 
had become of Eric’s flourishing colony, | | to others drew me on the other; therefore I 
that had once supplied cheese and butter | cried without ceasing to God.” He decided 
to the royal table, and to which none but | to banish the idea from his mind, but he soon 
the king’s ships had a right to sail. Had |found that was impossible, and it returned 
the Christian religion gone out, and was with added force; and after casting about 
Greenland only a heathen waste? What | what he should do, he resolved to write to the 
had happened during centuries of isolation | king, and propose a mission to the Green- 
behind those barriers of ice? Was there | landers. To secure his petition being read, he 
none to call the poor people back to God, | wrote to his own bishop, and the Bishop of 
and must they be left to perish without | Bergen, begging they would use their influence 
help? These questions would not be put at the court, and offering, if the mission was 
down. They were the first-fruits from the thought of, to be himself the missionary. 
seed that had been unconsciously sown in | Brooding over this idea till it became in- 
his heart as he read, and the more they | supportable, thus sprung up timidly another 
seized upon him the more he felt constrained ! thought beside it, that he would himself go out 
to answer them himself. If the voice of | insearch of that strange, lostland. He seems 
God was saying, ‘‘ Who will go for us?” the | at first to have been almost afraid to entertain 
answer was being shaped in his soul, “ Here | it. There was then little of the missionary 
am I, send me.” Yet it was but slowly | enterprise that pervades the modern church. 
he confessed this to himself, for he had | Since the Reformation Protestants have had 
conceived of no mission but that to the other work to do, work theological and eccle- 
people who loved him and gathered to | siastical at home, that absorbed their energies, 
hear his teaching on the Lord’s day. He and concentrated them. Compared with 
speaks of inward trouble and of frequent | the outbursts of spiritual life that marked the 
prayer, of a darkness upon which he wanted | sixteenth century, the lack of effort for the 
light, and how at last the light came. Mean-/| conversion of the heathen stands out in 
while the idea had possessed him so that he | striking contrast, and in this direction the 
could not shake it off, and led him quietly to | church exhausts itself in the ill-fated Ville- 
make inquiries of the men in the whale fishery. | gagnon expedition to the coast of Brazil, and 
None of them could tell him of Greenland, la solitary mission to the Lapps under ‘Gus- 
but at Bergen, which was the great fisher port, | tavus Vasa. In the next century what was 
there was a brother of his wife, familiar with | done was mostly tentative, and when it bulked 
the Northern Sea. So, on some pretext, he | largely, as in the Dutch East Indies, was too 
journeyed thither, and heard that on the east | formal and mechanical to be satisfactory. 
coast Greenland was now inaccessible by the | ‘There was no burning impulse, seizing and 
ice. On the south and west a landing was | constraining men, as in the great mission 
possible, but would be resisted by hordes of | efforts of the Middle Ages, and no sympathy, 
savages. The interior was a region upon|as there was then, kindling from heart to 
which the sun shone for a few hours a day, a | heart, and from land to land, as one messen- 
land of perpetual frost and bleak and savage | ger followed another on the same embassy 
mountains, and the rift ice was the terror of | for which Egede was distrustful of himself, 
every navigator. It was a gloomy picture, | not only from modesty, but from conscious 
but it only stirred his desire. It, as it ap- | lack of support, and from the singular and 
peared, his countrymen had sunk into hea- | repelling character of his designs. ‘Io many 
thenism, they had the more need of the Gospel. ' of his countrymen Greenland was little better 
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than a phantom land ; its distance, its rigorous 
climate, as of a mere ice world, the dread of 
voyaging so far north, and the awe with which 
the current legends of its dangers and savage- 
ness invested it, were obstacles not easily 
overcome by himself, and would appear hope- 
less to others. Of all missions this would be 
the least attractive and the most arduous. He 
was but young, the parish furnished him with 
abundant service for God, his family was a tie 
to it, and he was only a poor country minister. 
He entered on a period of great excitement 
and perplexity. One day he was clear that 
he must go; the next he was all doubt; 
sometimes he imagined it was self-will ; some- 
times he felt it was the call of God. When 
he was ready to leave all and follow Christ, a 
sickening apprehension would come over him 
that he was deserting the trust committed to 
him in the ministry, or he would be over- 
powered by inability to face the parting from 
his people and his home, or by the dread of 
ridicule and failure. “To bring happiness 
to these miserable men,” he says, “drew me 
to the one side ; the fear of peril, of presump- 
tion, and my duty to others, drew me to the 
opposite.” He speaks of inward trouble, of 


frequent prayer (“I cried without ceasing to 
God”), of darkness upon which he was always 


wanting light. He was so full of distrust and 
indecision, that he did not venture to com- 
municate his thoughts even to his wife, but 
bore this burden in secret until he could 
have confidence to utter them openly. Yet 
it was evident that a decision was coming. 
He was quietly gathering information from 
the whalers ; his abstracted manner and sad 
expression were noticed by all the hamlet ; 
when his inquiries were most discouraging, 
his thoughts would soon return to their one 
object ; when he once had desired to banish 
it from his mind he found that it was impos- 
sible, and he might as well let it have its way. 
And so, timidly, but with a purpose clearer and 
deeper than he knew, he sought to make his 
project known. He had overcome the diffi- 
culty in himself, but he was now to face another. 

He had taken the good old Bishop of 
Bergen into his confidence to win a hearing 
for him from the king; and the bishop had 
not only encouraged him, but .talked of his 
design to those about him, so that the news 
was carried through the town, and thence to 
Vaugers, where it broke upon the parish like 
a thunderclap, and there rose a great outcry. 
The peasantry and fishermen thought their 
minister was crazed; his kindred came to 
reason him out of what they called his folly : 
his aged mother besought him not to bring 





down her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ; 
his mother-in-law denounced him as the de- 
stroyer of her daughter’s happiness ; his very 
wife, clasping her children to her bosom, be- 
sought him, for their innocent sakes, to forbear 
his barbarous design. ‘No, Egede,” she 
cried, “I will not believe it; you will not 
offer up your poor little faithful wife and these 
children to certain destruction.” For a while 
he stood out firm, his heart aching behind 
the brave calm words he spoke. It would be 
easier for his people to find a minister than 
for Greenland to find a missionary : he felt 
that Jesus was calling him, and had not 
Jesus said, “ My sheep know my voice, and 
they follow me?” Had He not said, “ He 
who loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me?” But at last when joy had 
flown from the parsonage his wife prevailed. 
He promised he would make no effort that 
she did not sanction ; the old sunshine came 
back, and he felt happy that, as he thought, 
he was done with the idea for ever. The 
rest of that story is curiously suggestive. Mis- 
givings now began to cross his wife; the 
peace and gladness of their home was in- 
vaded by slander, the people grew cold, 
suspicious, and changed, and the irritations 
thrown in her way increased to such a pitch, 
that she became anxious to leave the place 
for which she had sacrificed her husband. 
Meanwhile, as he read one day in his sledge, 
the words in Matthew (x. 37—39) came 
upon him with overwhelming power; his 
dream of rest in a Norway parsonage was 
broken for ever. Agitated by profound emo- 
tions, overcome with shame for his weakness, 
distracted by the promise he had made his 
wife, he scarcely knew what to do, and so 
begged of God that either He would drive 
the mission entirely from his thoughts, or 
would incline his wife to it. With a strange 
keen earnestness he watched her struggles, 
and heard her bitter cries for help, and at 
last, one day, she flung her arms about his 
neck, and begged him to forgive her weak- 
ness and unbelief. “ Henceforth and for ever 
I am entirely thine, and thy God is my God ; 
thy faith is my faith ; and where thou goest 
J will go. Death alone can divide us.” It 
was the finger of God, Egede said, and from 
that day husband and wife stand side by side, 
the one as resolute and brave as the other. 
The trials were not over, nor can we say 
they were not needed for a work so isolated 
and unlikely. He who would do it should 
have a faith that would bear many strains ; 
and the severest were to come. Egede’s re- 
signation was soon in the bishop’s hands, 
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and soon accepted; and those who blamed 
him soon had their revenge. They said he was 
pursuing his own gains under pretence of a) 
mission ; he was infected by the love of noto- 
riety ; he found he could not succeed in his | 
own country. Even the children were not | 
spared ; and some were ready to follow them | 
through the street with mocking and taunt. | 


Yet a better spirit prevailed ; and when an | 


aged man, in the name of the congregation, | 
pleaded with the minister to remain, set be- | 
fore him the pleasant retrospect of pleasant 
work, and promised him double affection and 
regard, it cost him a struggle to reply. Had 
his wife not been by, he confesses that his | 
courage would have sunk; but, once per- | 
suaded she was right, she was even bolder 
than he ; and from God, he writes, and with | 
her to help him, he was able to go through 
the pain of farewell, and to pass away from 
the little church, to which the people crowded | 
with streaming eyes, and many a rough grasp 
of the hand that was meant to atone for hard | 
words ; while young and old heaped blessings | 
on them as they went. Tender thoughts must | 
have slipped into his mind as the sharp rocks 
faded away, and the boat turned towards the | 
south, and there may have been regrets deeper ' 
and sadder than would be confessed. A life 
so simple and beloved could not be lived ten 
years within such narrow limits, and among 
such near acquaintance, without leaving be- | 


| ,hind it many memories from which it was 





hard to break ; and every shape and turn of 
cliff, and the fisher huts above the sea, and | 
the paths he had trodden to the sick, would 
be left as if they were friends. But for nine 
of these years he had been wrestling with 
himself, struggling for a great aim that brought 
him peace; and in this supreme moment, when 
he was free to follow it, it absorbed him. 
His heart was almost light as he pushed off 
upon a voyage the end of which no man 
could foresee, but which was perilous and ill- 
omened enough to cause most men fore- 
boding. At Bergen he remained well-nigh 
four years—a strangely busy, hopeful time of 
plans that were no sooner made than unmade, 
and no sooner unmade than made again. 
There was no mission to provide the cost 
and to arrange details, nor had he means of 
his own, nor wealthy sympathizers, nothing 
but a few kind words from one or two kindly 
men, but had to organize everything from 
the beginning, and create the very society 
that would sustain him. So we see him with 
the scheme of a colony in his head, knocking 
from door to door, pleading, persuading, and 
proving to the burghers that it was their in- | 





| terest to open up a trade, offering to go out 


in any ship, if they would give him a passage, 
dwelling on that picture of their lost country- 


/men that had haunted him for years; then, 


when it is all in vain, and the whale-fishers 
stroked their heads, and told him how it fared 
with the last colony that sailed thither from 
their harbour, and was captured by the French 
and carried into Dunkirk, we find him at 
Copenhagen, stirring up the Missionary Col- 
lege, where they beg him to wait for the 
“summer of peace,” since the war with 
Sweden is straining the exchequer; and 
“alas!” as he adds, “there is no money to 
carry on the wars of the Lord.” Upon this, 
nothing doubting, he makes his way to the 
king, and is kindly received, even dining at the 
royal table ; and as the King of Sweden is now 
dead in battle, and the summer of peace has 
unexpectedly come, he carries back with him 
a royal summons to the town councillors of 
Bergen to meet and consult about the Green- 
land trade, which they do, but have so 
many stories to relate of the dangers of those 
seas, and of ships that have been crushed in 
the ice, and crews that have starved to death, 
and how some have been murdered by the 
savages, that they decide they will have no 
part in it. Whereupon he tries them one by 
one again, and at last rallies a few (perhaps, 
in the temper of the unjust judge, because he 
wearied them), and does start a company, 
which is no sooner founded than, almost on 
the same day, the chief merchant withdraws 
from it, and news arrives that the government 
cannot grant the concession it demands. As 
this hope breaks like the rest, and the time 
passes and nothing is done, he began again, 
singles out those in whose hearts is the love 
of Christ, presses it upon them in his im- 
petuous, fiery way ; and throwing all that was 
left of his scanty savings into this final ven- 
ture, is followed by others, even distant clergy- 
men and pious laymen over the country 
sending in subscriptions to the little capital, 
so that with £1,500 thus got together, a ship 
is purchased, and the bustle of preparation is 
begun. Altogether it is a singular and heroic 
spectacle, of which that busy Norway port 
was, for the most part, unconscious. There 
are not many narratives in missions so touch- 
ing as the story of those four years, through 
which we see the figure of young Egede 
haunting the streets and quays, till every- 
body gets to know and wonder at him, 
till the merchants shun him as a bore, and 
the sailors marvel with a kind of reverence 
as they see him gazing wistfully after the 
departing ships. Four years of alternating 
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hope and disappointment, yet unwearied pur- 
suit of his one aim, although he hears that 
men call him a fool and a madman to give 
up his salary, and bring his family to starve 
there, as they surely will; for no one but 
himself would ever be such a fanatic as to go 
up to the frozen snows in search of a few 
savages—years during which he fails to in- 
spire ‘any one but his devoted wife with a 
particle of the enthusiasm that was consuming 
him, but brightened by her constancy and 
faith ; for she is not less heroic than he. 
Now, not only content, but rejoicing (for 
the king has sanctioned the expedition and 
guaranteed a yearly income of £45 to the 
missionaries), they hurried the preparations 
for departure. It was nearly thirteen years 
since the first seed of the work was sown: 
and there had not been much visible growth ; 
but it had grown downwards, and struck such 
root in Egede’s heart that it was like a part 
of himself. 


It was on the 3d of May, 1721, that the 
expedition sailed out of the harbour of Ber- 
gen ; for, besides the ship Hope, which carried 
Egede, one vessel accompanied them for the 
whale-fishing, and another to bring tidings 





till the 3d of July that they effected a land- 
ing on what is now known as Hope Island, 
on the west coast, and knelt down and 
thanked God. To others the thanksgiving 
would have seemed out of place, for no words 
could convey the impression of desolation 
which the prospect left upon them. It 
seemed to be a land given over to waste and 
ice and snow. ‘The natives were not Norse- 
men, but another and inferior race, savage and 
degenerate. The dream of finding the old 
colonies, of rebuilding the ruined churches, 
and thus bringing back the lost, it was as a 
dream when one awaketh, and the sharpness 


‘and bitterness of that disappointment may 


be well imagined. He found a tribe of 

another type, and without one tradition or | 
interest in common, “ only,” he says, “ a num- 
ber of mean, wretched, and ignorant pagans, 
who live and improve the land according to 
their low capacity.” Men might have said he | 
was a romantic adventurer, but he showed | 
the greatness of his faith, His dream was 
broken; so he said his work would begin, 
and he would settle down among these Es- 
quimaux and learn their language, and preach 


_ Christ to them, and be what he had begun 


home. By the 12th of June they came in sight | 
of land, and the sight was gloomy and chill. , 


The vast unbroken mass of ice reached out 
for miles into the sea; and as they coasted 
up and down, and found no opening, Egede 
thought that, like Moses, he was only to see 
the land, but not to enter in, and his heart 
sank. Then a mighty storm arose, and they 
were tossed hither and thither until the sailors 
grew weary and mutinous, lifting up their 
voice for return, of which he would hear no- 
thing ; yet the wind blew fierce, so that the 


captain could not be heard; a darkness | 
almost like night wrapped the sky, and | 


through the gloom they could see the masses 
of ice loosened by the waves, and tumbling 
with a horrible crash over each other. At 
last the wind fell, and they sailed in through 
an open channel to a new peril, as it seemed, 
for the field of ice on either side began to 


treat to the open sea. They lay for a whole 
day in hopeless peril of death. Egede was 
full of courage, for he ‘‘ had thought over the 
way that God had led him,” and believed 
that he would be delivered ; so, full of cou- 
rage, his wife Gertrude went from one to 
another and roused them from despair, and 
looked, as they said, like an angel with God’s 
peace streaming from her face; and in the 
morning the peril was past. Yet it was not 





to be to the rest, for it was God’s will. 

As he learned to know more of the land, he 
found it had a beauty and marvel of its own. 
The cold no doubt is intense, yet the air is pure 
and light, and the climate good: there is a 


summer with a summer's heat, with flowers 


and meadows and bright mosses ; and there 
is the ever-varying beauty of the ice, in bergs 


of all fantastic forms, “ white as crystal, blue 


as sapphire, green as emerald ;” and every- 
where the sky is lit with flashes of the 
Northern Lights, that, for pomp and colour, 
exceed any like spectacle of other zones. 

As for the people, he found the task hard. 
They had no conception of an Almighty 
God, but believed in two great spirits, Torn- 
garsuk, the friend of man, and the other a 
nameless and mischievous being. Whether 
Torngarsuk is large or small, like a man or a 
bear, mortal or immortal, is uncertain, for 


| there is a weight of opinion on both sides. 
move towards them, and first cut off their re- 


Of the inferior spirits, the most important 
are—the spirit of fire, the lord of food, and 
the prince of the air. ‘They have no religious 
service, and pay them no worship. Though 
there are whimsical notions about the soul, 
such as that it can be left at home when a 
man goes on a journey, or that there are 
two souls—one the shadow, the other the 
breath—there is a belief that it is spiritual, 
and alive when the body dies. The locality 
of their heaven depends on their fancy, 
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but their with is after death to go to 
Torngarsuk. As the sun is their chief sup- 
port, some place heaven in its depth when 
there is a perpetual summer, and food is 
caught without trouble; but some place it 
above the rainbow when a vast dam hems in 
a well-stocked lake, whose overflow makes 
the rain; but should the dam burst there 
would be a delay. The way to the lower 
heaven is by five days’ sliding down a rough 
and bloody rock, a journey of this risk that 
in stormy weather the soul may perish. The 
way to the upper heaven is easy, and the 
soul may reach the moon the evening that 
it leaves the body. The better part of them 
call these absurdities, and say that the soul 
simply passes into tranquil abodes, and that 
hell is a gloomy mansion filled with everlast- 
ing horror. 


women, ‘shall be made alive again. 


struck the ground with a stick, and a woman 
sprang out. Fishes, they think, were mere 
firm chips of wood which a Greenlander threw 
into the sea. The globe rests upon pillars, 
which are now mouldering and cracking from | 
age ; 


souls on a visit from heaven to hell ; 
Northern Lights are souls playing at "ball. | 


her hands with soot and rubbed them on his | 


recognise who teased her ; still being perse- 
cuted, she flew into the sky and became the 
sun, and Anniya, leaping after her, became 
the moon with the soot-spots upon his face. 
Legends easily gather in their minds. Orion 
they call “the bewildered,” since the stars 
| were originally seal-hunters who had lost their 
way ; the Pleiades are seven dogs who hunt the 
| 








bear all night ; but Ursa Major is a reindeer. 
Disco Island was towed by Torngarsuk trom 
the south, and the hole is still pointed out 
| through which the towing-rope had been 
fastened. Most of their legends and their 
| beliefs about the supernatural are childish ; 

their spiritual ideas are few and dim; and 











their minds have lost all aptitude for spiritual 
thought, so that, what with this, and their 
natural slowness and dulness, it was next to 
impossible to convey to them the ideas of 
the Bible. Their priests, whom they called 
Angekoks, or wise men, are little more than 
jugglers, men who profess the knowledge and 
inspire the fear of a certain wizardry, and 
excellent at coarse extortion, which does not 
always inspire even the Greenlander, who 
has been known to throw the clumsy Angekok 
out of his house. It is only through them that 
communication can be held with the spirit- 
world, and they work on the terror of others 
by the usual means of spells, gesticulations, 
pretended dreams, and even spirit-voices. 

As for the people themselves they were of 
low stature, seldom reaching five feet, stoutly 


When all men are dead a great | built, large-headed, and broad-faced. They 
flood will cover the earth and purify it from | were clothed in skins, filthy in their habits, 
blood, and when it is all washed a wind will | spent their time in hunting, fishing, and 
| blow, and there will be a new beauty over | eating, lived a roaming, restless life, and ap- 
| the world, the hills will be covered with rein- | peared to possess no quickness, but a low 
deer, the children of the walrus will rise from | intelligence. 
the dead, and at the blast of the first trumpet | brave man set himself to teach, without know- 
all men, and at the blast of the second all | ing a word of their language or a fragment of 
They be-| their history, without the preparation of 
lieve in a first man, and that the woman, who | previous thought, and while the hopes that 
was formed out of his thumb, brought death | had sustained a lifetime were suddenly dashed 
into the world ; after the deluge, the survivor | to the ground. 


It was these people that this 


The first undertaking was to build a house, 
a work which attracted the natives, until they 
found it was to be a permanent settlement, 
when they made signs that the strangers would 


the heavenly bodies are translated | be frozen, and finding them persist, withdrew 
Greenlanders ; the shooting-stars are human | and disappeared. 


The short summer was 


the | nearly spent, and provision had to be made 


for the dreary months that would follow. 


The sun and moon were children, sister and Egede, who was not only missionary, but 
brother, and Malina (the sun), being teased in | commander and head of the little colony, 
the dark by Anniya (the moon), smeared | divided his men into three companies, of 


| which one stayed at home, another went out 


face that when the light came she might | fishing, and the third, accompanied by the 


| factor and himself, explored the land. When 
they returned their report was unsatisfactory. 
To the indignation of the factor there was 
little game and no fur. ‘To the dismay of 
Fgede the few natives fled at their approach, 
and the huts were all deserted. To the 
dread of all there was scarce a vestige of 
wood, and the fishing turned out inefficient. 
It augured a gloomy Christmas, nor less 
when murmurs rose among the men, and the 
factor declared that this was no place of 
trade ; for if the trading company was dis- 
solved, what would become of the mission? 
The discouragement which had hitherto sur- 
rounded Egede gathered about him still ; but 
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his faith was invincible, and now and then a 
light fell among his troubles. Growing tim- 
ber was not necessary, as they soon dis- 
covered, for their fire could be fed by drift- 
wood, logs that had floated down the rivers 
of America, hewn by no man’s hand, but by 
the natural ministry of God, and carried by 
sirong currents across hundreds of miles of 
ocean to be cast upon the treeless polar 
shore. When the Christmas trees were burn- 
ing in these Norway homes, God sent, he 
says, a Christmas gift to them, for a hunting 
party, entering, as they thought, a group of 
desolate huts, found them occupied by a 
hundred and fifty Greenlanders, who used 
them as their winter but not summer resi- 
dences ; and being detained there by stress of 
weather, opened communications with such 
efiect that friendly relations were established, 
and Hope Island was no longcrisolated. Egede 
had got hold of a word that meant “‘ What do 
you call that?” and used it with incredible 
diligence. Until he knew the language he was 
content to express the Christian mysteries in 
their proper terms, and explain their meaning 
by signs; and his eldest son, Paul (over 
whom his father had prayed as he baptized 
him, “ May it please the Lord that thou too 
shalt bring the Gospel to the heathen !”), 
who had a talent for drawing, sketched pic- 
tures from the Bible history, which greatly 
took the people, especially such as repre- 
sented the miracles of Christ. Before long 
he had two young lads staying in his house 
whom he made his teachers, while he taught 





the people went out to meet him with singing 
and shouts of joy ; they would follow him in 
crowds from place to place, and listen all the 
while to what he taught. 

Yet there was enough to discourage. For 
the most part they gave little attention to 
what he said. They cried out when the ser- 
mon was too long, and went up to him 
in his preaching to insist that he would 
measure off upon his arm the length of what 
was to come, and having got it, would hold 
up their hands at every sentence, to show 
that they had reached the end. Ifa hymn 
was sung longer than they wished, they 
clapped a wet fur-glove on the mouth of the 
precentor; if an Angekok was among them 
they grew turbulent, and perhaps cried out that 
the missionary was telling lies, for the Angekok 
had been in heaven, and never met him there ; 
and as for hell, if it was as hot as they said, 
there was water enough in the sea to cool it. 

So it went on frora year to year with little 
variation, except that now and then, perhaps 
once in a year, there was a baptism. Egede's 
heart was weary of disappointment, but this 
was not its only burden. He was involved 
in perpetual difficulties by the colonists. 
They had not been there a year till a mutinous 
spirit broke out among them. There had 
been no provision ships sent from Bergen. 
A Dutch sail sometimes passed them, but no 
Norwegian appeared in sight, and partly from 
the dread of hunger, partly from the thought 
that they were forgotten, and would be left 
to perish, they resolved to return. Egede 


them Danish by the bribe of a fish-hook for | remonstrated in vain, for they grew wild and 
every letter until they got tired and ran off; passionate, and even threatened to take him 


and he himself would spend days in a Green- 
land hut till the smell of train-oil drove him | 
out. He advanced higher, even so far that he | 
could preach, frequently spending the whole | 
week moving from one hut to another ; and, 
curiously enough, the Angekoks who op- 
posed the Gospel were his allies. For hav- 
ing tried to banish him and the rest (and 
having once heard the exorcism, as he re- 


was an Angekok, thinking to hide their own 
want of power ; but the people took it up and 


with them if he was fool enough to think of 
| Staying. He was in despair lest the mission 
would be overthrown. His wife came for- 
ward by his side, and the rough, angry crew 
yielded a little to the passion of her appeal, 
as she alternately besought and reproached 
them, taunted them with cowardice, and bade 
them be men. But as the provisions were 


| short, and they were threatened with starva- 
lated one night, he was much troubled) and | 
failed, they gave out that the white priest | 


treated him with great respect, and even | 


brought their sick to him that they might be 


tion, they swore an oath that they would 
go. The brave woman and her husband 
stirred not. Let the rest go, and they 
would stay, if but one man stayed with them, 
Even this appeal was unsuccessful ; and again 
Egede marvelled as Gertrude’s figure was 


healed, which he was sometimes able to do, | seen among the men, who were awed by her 
though he found in this rough attempt at! calm, lofty bearing, as if the inspiration which 
medical mission work an occasional awkward- | gave her words flashed out upon them with 


ness,as when they took him once to a grave and | mingled scorn and faith. 


bade him raise the dead. 


They measured 


In a few years he | the days that they would wait, swearing that 


found that his doctrine had spread to the | beyond the last they would not wait an hour. 


most distant parts of the country. Sometimes 


‘They made.their preparations for depar- 
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ture ; the minister’s family made none. “ Why 
pack,” she said to those who remained, “when 
you must unpack? For verily our God will 
put you to shame.” They laughed and jeered, 
and it came to the last, when on the next 


sail! A sail!” and when the morning broke 
the two provision ships lay in the harbour. 
Some returned, and the new comers took 
their place, but the trading spirit was upper- 
most in them, and they were no help to the 


convicts, in the hope that they would make 
settlers, their troubles increased, so that 
Egede’s life was not safe from his own 
people. ‘The first murmuring repeated itself, 


ten men until the new ships came. 
was on the natives that the colony operated 
with the worst effect, and- Egede, who was 
unable to conceive that the mission could be 
independent of the trading settlement, had 
all the difficulties of both. Nay, the very 
existence of the mission was repeatedly in 
peril. False and absurd stories were circu- 


some easier work in which he might end his 
days, and by his efforts at home continue to 
sustain the mission. His wife offered no 
opposition, and their return was determined, 


_when he was overtaken by the great sorrow 
morning the colony would embark for Nor- | 


way ; but in the night a cry was heard of “A. 


of his life. “‘On the 21st December, 1735, 
Gertrude Egede fell asleep in Jesus.” The 
brave woman gone from his side, he was no 
longer himselt. His strength utterly gave 
way, and he fell sick in body and soul. The 
most singular despondency overcame him, so 


| that he hated the word of God, and dared 
Gospel ; and when an armed vessel was sent, | 
and a fort built, and soldiers came, and, alas ! | 


not face the public worship, but lay trembling 
and moaning that God had forsaken him, and 
refusing every comfort that was brought by 
others. It was some time before these 
paroxysms left him, and the calmness and 


| decision of his mind returned ; then in the 
and this time Egede was left behind with but | 


| 


| 





lated in Denmark to its discredit ; efforts | 


were made to have the collection for it sus- 
pended; and the final blow was delivered 
when at the summons of King Christian the 
colonists were ordered to return within a 
year, after which all payments would cease. 
Egede had now been nearly fifteen years in 
Greenland. The colony had weathered all 
its difficulties, and a settlement or two had 
sprung up along the coast. 
aries had joined him, even Greenlanders 
among them. His son Paul was working 
by his side. Genesis and the New Testa- 
ment had been translated, and not only was 
there now a printed language, but the begin- 
ning of a Christian literature. The burden 





Other mission- | 


of what was done had fallen upon him, and | 


his strength was less, was wasted indeed, 
more than he would confess, and his wife was 
lying sick and worn out by her incessant 
labours. He determined to leave his son in 
charge of the mission. The smallpox had 
turned the land into a charnel-house ; it swept 


away almost half the population ; and when | 


the traders took their next journey north, for 


but unexpected incidents in the very scourge 
revealed the hold which the Gospel had upon 
the people. It was deeper than had been 
thought ; the missionary might now expect to 


summer of 1736 he preached his farewell 


But it | sermon from Isaiah xhx. 4, “I said, I have 


laboured in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought and in vain; yet surely my judg 
ment is with the Lord, and my work with my 
God.” After the sermon, he baptized a child 
by his own name of Hans, and with his son, 
two daughters, and the body of his wife, 
embarked for Copenhagen. 

The king, at his suggestion, established a 
seminary, where students could be educated 
for the Greenland mission ; and when it was 
opened, Egede was appointed Director, with 
the title ot Superintendent and a suitable in- 
come. So long ashe was able, he discharged 
the duties of his office with extraordinary 
zeal; but increasing weakness and painiul 
relations with the mission college compelled 
him to send in his resignation: and in 1747 
he retired to the little village of Stubbek- 
joping, where he spent eleven peaceful years. 
Shortly before his death, he said, “ Children, 
you will not keep me longer ;” and when they 
asked him how he knew—“ It seems to me,” 
he replied, “as if in the night one of the 
blessed dead beckoned me to come.” ‘Then 
he begged that his body would be laid in 
Copenhagen beside his wife’s, and died on 
the 5th o: November, 1758, almost seventy- 
three years old. 

It was not a life of any remarkable bril- 
liance, nor was it crowned with any remarkable 
success. Its great object was never realised ; 


_and the fifteen years spent in Greenland 
thirty leagues they found the houses empty ; | 


were years of intense trial, privation, and dis- 
appointment. But it was one of those brave, 
good lives by which God spreads his king- 
dom, and oi: which there lingers in Green- 
land the still iresh tradition—‘ He was our 


reap as well as sow ; and Egede felt he could | more than tather.” 


leave with hope. In Norway he would find 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “Doctor ANTONIO,” ‘*LORENZO BENONI!,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


T would be 
an exaggera- 

tion to say 

that Baron 

Gaston was 
touched or 
1somewhat 
i deeply im- 
pressed by 
the mixture 

‘of humility 
and dignity 

with which 

Carlino had 

taken leave 

of him. We 

shall be 

nearer the 

truth if we 

Z simply state 
<a 1" that the Ba- 

ron had felt and noted the difference of his 


cessors, a difference all to the advantage 
of the latter. Perhaps during the first 
month or so after Carlino’s departure the 
Baron might have thought once or twice, 
a propos of some clumsiness or slowness 
of the servant im esse, how much more 
quickly and cleverly Carlino would have 
managed ; but that was all. At the end of a 
coupk of months he had slipped as entirely 
from the Baron’s memory as if he had never 
been in his service; even his name, odd 
sounding though it was to French ears, was 
forgotten. 

The Baron’s mode of life had in nothing 
varied; he rode a good deal as usual, and 
changed his servants every second month as 
usual, kept to his unsociable habits, saw very 
few people, and guarded his dignity from in- 
trusion as jealously as ever. ‘lhe evenness 
of his life, however, was unexpectedly inter- 
1upted by the sudden death of his uncle, the 
Vidame, in the month of August, 1854. Just 
as the Baron was preparing for his yearly visit 
to the Castle, he received a telegram from 
Chambery, to announce that his old relative 


| had had an apoplectic stroke, and was not 


expected to survive. 
The Baron started immediately, but to no 
purpose. When he reached the Castle the 


Vidame was dead. He arrived in time, how- 
XI—6 





ever, to have the corpse exposed in a chapelic 
ardente, open to the public, where it lay in 
state for a day and night. All the neighbour- 
hood, of course, flocked to see it. At the 
expiration of the four-and-twenty hours the 
body was put intoa costly coffin, conveyed to 
Chambery, and, after a princely funeral, con- 
signed to earth in the cemete y of Chambery. 
It had been the express desire of the Vidame, 
repeatedly mani ested during his life to his 
nephew, and moreover stated in his will, that 
his bones should rest in the country of his 
adoption, where he had spent the best part 
of his life. 

After the funeral the deceased’s will was 
opened, and, according to general expecta- 
tion, the Baron was left sole legatee, with 
merely the onus of paying a certain yearly pen- 
sion during their lives to two or three of the 
testator’s old servants. The inheritance, 
though not magnificent, was not to be dis- 
dained. It consisted of the Castle, and of 


| the extensive vineyard adjoining, the produce 
late servant’s exit from that of his prede- | 


of which was held in high esteem, and always 
commanded high prices. The heir found also 
among his uncle’s papers, as much to his 
astonishment as to his pleasure, a rather large 
number of titles of stock in the Piedmontese 
funds—of that very State whose downfall he 
had never tired of hoping and predicting for 
the last four or five years. 

Baron Gaston was detained at the Castle 
much longer than he could have wishec¢— 
first, by the gathering of the grapes, which 
that year proved uncommonly plentiful, and 
yielded excellent wine ; and secondly, by busi- 
ness connected with the inheritance, obliging 
him frequently to communicate with his late 
uncle’s notary, residing in Chambery. And, 
as a natural consequence, whenever he went 
thither he put up as before: at the Hitel de 
Europe. On one of these occasions Madame 
Ferrolliet mentioned Carlino, and the Baron 
had the double condescension to explain that 
he had parted with the man on account of his 
excessive familiarity, and to inquire what had 
become of the fellow. Madame Ferrolliet re- 
plied that Carlino had been employed all the 
summer at the Baths of Acqui, but she could 
not say in what capacity. Sle had had this 
news from a commercial traveller, a country 
man of Carlino’s. Eleven months nad passed 
since the Baron and Carlino had parted. 

We have said nothing of the Baron’s grief 
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for the loss of his old relation, because, if he 
felt any sorrow, it may be considered of the 
nature of the imponderables. Not for the 
world would the Baron have neglected to pay 
his yearly allegiance to the chief of the family, 
not for the world would he have allowed a 
word less than respectful to the Vidame to 
pass without calling the offender to account ; 


but, as we have already said, at the root of all | 
this attention and touchiness there lay nothing 
but pride, family pride ; of real affection there | 


was little or none. The Baron’s sentiments 
towards his uncle were somewhat akin to 
those of certain husbands towards their better 
halves, for whom they care very moderately, 
but for whose honour, in so far as reflecting 
their own, they are very ticklish. 

It was not till the month of December that 
the Baron returned to Paris, and resumed 
his habitual occupations. His income was 
nearly doubled, and without being rich, at 
least according to his ideas, he was very well 
off. He made no change, however, in his 
simple style of living—he liked simplicity for 


its own sake,—he made no change, save one, | 


he gave himself the luxury of a second horse ; 
four months of active life in the country, the 
greater part of the time spent in the open 
air, had given him a renewed lease of youth. 
No one would have guessed him to be forty- 
five, and all his acquaintances—friends he 
had none—congratulated him on his good 
looks. He had not for years felt so strong 
and hale, or been in such excellent spirits. 
Under such happy auspices opened the new 
year of 1855 for him, that year which fate 
had marked for his destruction. Thus we 
see a gallant ship, manned by a gallant crew, 
set sail with a fair wind under a glorious sky, 
to be shortly miserably wrecked on some 
unknown sunken rock. 

Our Baron was born with a passion for 
horses, which had been perhaps his chief 
inducement to entering a cavalry regiment. 
Indulgence had strengthened instead of 


weakening this passion; and we have seen _ 


him, on his return to the life of a civilian, 
pinching himself sorely in order to be able to 
keep a horse, become a necessity of life for 
him. His skill in the management of a 
stable was on a par with his predilection for 
it; and his opinion as to horses had a certain 
authority in the sporting world. Adepts gave 
him credit for being a first-rate rider, only 
too daring, and prognosticated that some day 
or other he would come to grief. In fact he 
courted difficulty and danger, and many were 
the animals, pronounced unmanageable, that 


, broke from the bystanders. 





he had broken into obedience. Among the 


members of the club frequented by Baron de 
Kerdiat was a rich young Count, just of age, 
This young man had bought a beautiful bay 
mare, and discovered too late that she was a 
vicious, shying beast, far too much for him. 
Some mutual acquaintance advised him to 
apply to the Baron, and so he did. The 
| Baron, after examination of the mare, gave it 
as his opinion that the case was not a hope- 
less one, and offered to take her in hand. 
All bid fair in the beginning to justify the 
opinion he had given. Under his manage- 
ment the mare improved rapidly and steadily. 
But there came a day when she proved as 
| fractious as though he had never mounted 
‘her. It was in one of the avenues of the 
Bois de Boulogne that her rebellion began 
‘in earnest, followed by one of the most 
| terrible struggles on record between man and 
| beast,—we might rather term it a deadly 
duel. The mare went quietly enough a 
certain distance, till she came in front of a 
large tree, but once there, neither persuasion 
nor compulsion could make her pass it. The 
Baron tried long and patiently all the 
methods and manceuvres calculated to over- 
come her resistance, but all to no purpose. 
Meanwhile all the riders in the Bois had 
flocked to the spot, and so had also a crowd 
of pedestrians. This was the Baron’s ruin. 
His fame was at stake, and self-love urged 
him to rush to a conclusion, that is, to obtain 
by main force what alone might possibly 
have been obtained by time and patience 





_from the animal's exhaustion. 


He turned back some hundred paces, and 
then again approached the tree at a gentle 
canter—then, when close to the critical 


_ point, he tightened the curb, dug his spurs 


into her sides, :.1d struck her sharply be- 
tween the ears. All this was done simul- 
taneously. The anxiety of the onlookers 
was so intense that not a creature stirred or 
spoke. In an instant the maddened animal 
was on her hind legs spinning round and 
rcund, and then with a monstrous bound 
forwards threw her rider out of the saddle. 
The Baron’s ponderous body was dashed 


_ against the trunk of the tree, the unconscious 


occasion of the disaster. A cry of horror 
The unfortunate 
man was picked up, toall appearance, dead, put 
into a carriage, together with a physician who 
volunteered his services, and conveyed home. 
During the evening the news of the accident 
spread from club to club, and the next day a 
paragraph appeared in all the morning papers, 
stating that the Baron had been thrown by 


| the Count’s mare, and killed on the spot. 
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The rumour was false. The Baron was 
not dead. The Baron was spared to wish 
—oh, how often !—that he were so. In that 
prostrate form, as white and stiff as death, 
there yet lurked a spark of life, which 
nature and science combined succeeded in 
fanning into a flame again. It was found 
that the external hurts were not of conse- 








| quence, but the internal ones were most 

| serious. The spine was so injured as to | 

| produce paralysis, complete as to the lower | 
limbs, partial as to the upper, attended by | 
fits of excruciating pain. 

The patient did not begin to realise his 
| situation until he was allowed to leave his | 
| bed for a sofa. He refused to be carried | 

thither, as the doctor had recommended, 
| and insisted on walking to it. Vain attempt ! 
His legs gave way under him as though they 
| had been of water. They had lost all power 
and sensibility. This was three weeks after 
the accident. One more week, and he was 
allowed to leave the sofa for an easy chair. 
Again he refused to be carried, and supported | 
by a thick stick he endeavoured to walk the: 
| five paces. Just as impossible as to make 
| the tour of the globe. Still he hoped against 
|| hope—hoped impossible things—to be able 
|| some day, when he was stronger in health, 
| to collect all his energies in a supreme effort 
at standing, and work a miracle on himself— 
| to wake some morning after a good night's | 
rest and find the stiffness and numbness of | 
| his legs all gone. 

Days and weeks and months passed, and 
| no miracle occurred, and his helplessness 
| continued the same. ‘Thus, sip by sip, as it | 

were, he imbibed the consciousness of his all | 
| but desperate condition. Yet he did not) 
| despair. Why should he? Where nature | 
| alone failed, nature aided by art would and | 
| should succeed. What else were physicians | 
| for, if not for helping nature? One after | 
| another he called in all the luminaries of the | 
Paris Faculty, and told them, “I must and | 
will be cured ;—is it not possible?” The 
luminaries, one and all, declared that it was, 
that they had seen cases as serious as his 
perfectly cured, assured him of the unlimited 
resources of nature and art, spoke of the 
wonderful recoveries effected by the waters of 
Ems, by hydropathy, by the climate of Algeria; 
but one and all warned him of the dangers 
| of locomotion for the present. The shock 
| to the nervous centres was yet too recent to 
| allow of his venturing even upon a short 
| journey. It is in no spirit of disparage- 














ment that we record the inconclusive sugges- 
- of the Faculty—they were dictated by 


humanity. Could they tell the sufferer that 
they considered his case hopeless, as they 
did? Could they send him on a useless 
journey, at a too probable risk of accelerating 
a final crisis ? 

“ But in the meanwhile,” urged the Baron, 
“am I to remain in this horrible condition, 
doing nothing ?” 

The physicians said that he might try 
Barége baths, steam baths, electricity, moxa. 
The natural bent of the Baron was towards 
kill or cure remedies. He began by moxas, 
with no other result than of making a martyr 
of himself; he then had resort to electricity, 
then to Bains de Barége—nothing availed. 

Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, beheld him forced to lie for 
hours and hours together stretched on his 
sofa, or propped up in his arm-chair, his 
imperious will imprisoned in a case of lead, 
another Prometheus riven to his rock, de- 
vouring in silence his tears of anguish and 
rage. His only support in this cruellest of 
trials was the consciousness that nevertheless 
he was still the master of his own destiny. 
There yet remained in his benumbed artns 
and hands power of motion and sense of 
touch sufficient to enable him to cock a 
pistol, and . . . . have done with it. 

Marks of sympathy and interest he did 
not lack. In the first place, all the sporting 
world made a point of leaving their cards at 
his door, and as soon as he could receive 
visits, the members of his club, old comrades, 
casual acquaintances called upon him, and 
helped to beguile some of the heavy hours. 
Each and all had words of comfort and en- 
couragement, each and all had their peculiar 
panacea for his malady. ‘The cousin of this 
one, who had been in a worse plight than the 
Baron, had been cured by hydropathy ; this 
other, who had been a cripple for eleven 
months, owed his recovery to Aix-les-Bains ; 
another had witnessed a marvellous restora- 
tion effected in an analogous case by homceo- 
pathy ; another by a stay of five weeks on the 
Righi. They laughed at his fears that he 
was a cripple for life, and all this, in spite of 
his disbelief in the efficacy of their sugges- 
tions, did him good. Hydropathy alone, 
being, as it is, a violent process, had an at- 
traction for him. . 

But as time elapsed, and there came no 
change for the better, the bulk of visitors 
began to thin, and the visits of the few who 
remained faithful grew rare and far between. 
During the second month, even the faithful 
ones had begun to fail in their attentions, 
and by the end of the third, the poor sick 
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man was most of the day alone. Paris, with 
its great distances and its numerous diver- 
sions, is a terrible dissolvent of active sympa- 
thies. The Baron, as we have said, had no 
friends—only acquaintances, and these soon 
weary, especially of a morose and often ill- 
humoured invalid. He had sown _indif- 
ference, and he reaped isolation. Not alto- 
gether though. 

One hand, one heart had offered them- 
selves to him in his great need, and he had 
cast them aside. Three weeks or so after 
his fall he had received a letter worded thus: 


“Only a week ago I learned by the public 
papers, with what feelings you may better 
imagine than I describe, the terrible accident 
which has befallen you. Thank God! things 
are not so bad as, in their precipitation, the 
journals stated them to be. From the same 
source I gather that you are still in bed, and 
that your convalescence is likely to be long, 
and to demand great care. An estrangement 
ot eight years, not of my doing, has not 
altered my sentiments nor cooled my heart 
towards you. Say only one word, and in a 
few hours you will have by your side 

“ Your devoted and affectionate sister, 

“ MARIE MORON née DE KERDIAT. 


“Le Mans, February ist. 


“P.S.—My husband knows and approves 
of what I write.” 


A short but sharp struggle of feelings suc- 


ceeded the perusal of this letter. The offer 
was tempting. He knew that the writer 
would be true to her word. He hesitated, 
but pride carried the day. He crumpled up 
the letter, and threw it into the waste-paper 
basket. Such was all the answer it received. 
Marie Moron, the Baron’s younger sister— 
younger by sixteen years—had been guilty 
of a mésalliance, an unpardonable sin in her 
brother’s eyes-and in those of their uncle, the 
Vidame, and for which both of them had 
disowned her, and had broken off all com- 
munication with her from that time to this. 
She had married for love a man whose mind 
and heart would have adorned even the most 
exalted station in life, but who could not 
show—what he little cared for—the least 
shred of a pedigree, and who possessed 
nothing in the world but what he earned by 
the sweat of his brow in the capacity of 
schoolmaster in a provincial town; in short, 
according to the Baron’s theory, a nobody. 
The Baron’s infirmity necessitated some 
alterations in the economy of his household. 
First, he had to part with his horses, a sacri- 





fice which cost him a bitter pang. -Setting 
apart his affection for his grandmother, horses 
had been the sole preference of his life, and 
to renounce them was to renounce the joy of 
his existence. Then he had to engage a 
woman as cook, and the man-servant had to 
leave the room in the attic, and sleep in 
Monsieur’s cabinet de toilette, to be ready for 
any emergency. Nor were these external 
changes the only ones entailed by his malady. 
So long as he had had visitors during the 
greater part of the day, to give assistance and 
help him in a thousand ways, he had re- 
mained as stiff and uncommunicative as of 
old to his servants. But when visits became 
rare and far between, when he had no one 
to depend upon to minister to his hourly 
wants but his servants, and was necessarily 
in constant communication with them, his 
haughty and taciturn habits gradually and 
involuntarily relaxed. Nay, there came a 
day—-say, after a week, as it were, of solitary 
confinement—when he would have begged 
as a favour from the one or the other, had 
not pride and false shame barred the way,— 
when he would have begged his servants to 
sit down by him and gossip, only that he 
might hear human voices, and so make sure 
that he was not yet in his tomb. Nay, more 
than that, there came a day when he doubted 
the soundness of his life-long system of deal- 
ing with those who served him, and thought 
to himself, after perhaps ringing half-a-dozen 
times in vain, what a comfort it would be 
now to him to have made a friend of a ser- 
vant, at the cost of a little familiarity and 
kindness. 

By a natural transition, he thought of 
Carlino, contrasting his service with that of 
the mercenary creatures he had now about 
him; he remembered Carlino’s continued 
good-will, which he had considered necessary 
to check ; he recalled the poor fellow’s good- 
natured smile, which had so grated on his 
nerves, blind as he was! What a godsend it 
would be to have the Piedmontese back 
again! How those words of Carlino’s kept 
sounding in his ears, “You will never be 
well served but by an attached servant, and 
you will never secure such a one unless you 
repay him in kind!” With what regretful 
longing did he now think of Carlino, Carlino 
whom he had sent away so harshly, for what? 
for a proof of attachment. Which of his 
present servants would voluntarily sit up 
during a night for him because he had a 
cold? And for that he had dismissed him, 
scorning to his face that attachment—fool 
that he had been! 
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Thus the force of circumstances led our 
haughty Baron, led him by insensible degrees, 
to feel, and acknowledge, and bow to that 
law of mutual dependence of man on man, 
however different their station, for which the 
French have a phrase so admirably expres- 
sive, Solidarité Humaine, that most English 
first-rate writers have of late adopted it, 
slightly Anglicised. We only sketch the 
phases through which the Baron’s mind 
passed—it would be too long and too dreary 
work to describe the transitions which linked 
these phases together. 

The Baron’s involuntary exigencies were 
so great and so many that only a sincere 
devotion could have met them. A baby is 
not more helpless than he was, he could do 
nothing for himself—to rise, to dress, to get 
| to bed, even to change a posture on his sofa, 
| when in pain, required a helping hand. His 
| present servants were neither better nor 
| worse than the generality of their kind, but 

they were not certainly devoted. Why should 

they have been so? He was a perfect 
stranger to them, and little amiable by nature, 
| his actual awful sufferings were not calculated 
|, torender him so now. He paid handsome 
|| wages, it is true, but he gave a great deal of 
trouble, and the servants considered their 
wages scarcely a sufficient compensation for 
the extra work required. Then the house 
was so dull, either silent as a tomb, or re- 
| sounding with sighs and groans when the 
| master had his fits of pain, which but too 
frequently occurred. No wonder that they 
| wanted some relaxation ; no wonder that the 
| cook, when she went out to make purchases, 
should by way of diversion chatter rather 
freely and lengthily with the portress, the 
grocer, and the butcher ; no wonder that the 
|| man-servant, when sent on an errand, should 
| resort in the first place to the wine-shop 

round the corner, to vent his spleen over a 

bottle, and to relate to the other servants he 

met there the life of a dog his. master led 
_him. Meanwhile that master might ring the 
| bell and shout as much as he pleased, the 
| only answer he got was the echo of his own 
| voice. 
| Aman of action and not of thought, the 
| Baron was without arms against his ennui. 
| Reading, that great comforter and soother of 
| invalids, had never been a resource to him, 
| rather a bore—and so it proved even now. 

He took in the daily newspapers, the reviews, 
| the newest novel, but found little relief from 
| them. He was too full of himself, and of his 

own great misery to sympathise with fictitious 
| personages and mishaps, which were to his 











what a mole-hill is to Mont Blanc. Nor did 
he take any interest in politics, which seemed 
to him a stale, unprofitable concern. What 
did he care about the Eastern, or Italian, or 
Polish question? ‘The question of all ques- 
tions for him was to get cured. 

His favourite pastime was to have his arm- 
chair rolled to the window of the dining- 
room, which looked into the court. There 
he would sit for hours, watching the few 
people who came in.or went out, the post- 
man or some messenger bringing a letter, the 
grooms currying the horses—wishing that he 
were one of them, or even the butcher’s or 
the grocer’s boy, any one, so that he could 
again stand on his legs. From thence he 
could hear, muffled by distance, the mighty 
roar of the great city, the multifarious cries 
of the street vendors, the rattling of the car- 
riages, the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
stones, and thus, as it were, mix with the 
flood of life moving round him. At other 
times he would have himself placed at one 
of the drawing-room windows, overlooking 
the so-called garden—a plot of grass sur- 
rounded by a few stunted acacias—and from 
thence follow the different evolutions, the 
loves, the quarrels, the battles of a squad of 
sparrows, until his eyes ached. Every leaflet 
of the trees, every blade of grass in the plot, 
he had watched shoot, he had observed grow 
day by day, until from the size of tiny green 
pellets, each so distinct from the other that 
he might have reckoned them, leaflets and 
grass blades had merged into a continuous 
expanse of verdant gauze spread over the 
acacias and the grass-plot. 

It was one day in April, the sun shone 
gaily, the air was tepid and full of the mani- 
fold emanations of spring, the sparrows 
chirped gaily in the trees. It was the first 
time since his accident that he breathed 
freely, it was the first time that he felt com- 
paratively easy. Some of the sap which per- 
vades and animates nature at this season was 
fermenting in his breast ; all the fibres of his 
being yearned—oh ! how intensely !—towards 
freedom from his thraldom, towards health, 
towards life—complete life. Let the Faculty 
say what they would—his physicians still dis- 
suaded him from locomotion—here was the 
moment, he thought, to try his chance. “I 
will try the water cure,” said he; “I will go 
to Divonne.” Divonne is a French village 
near Gex, an hour or so from Geneva, and 
where is to be found a world-famous hydro- 
pathic establishment. Of all the methods 
of cure that had been suggested to him, he 
had hope or faith in none save that of water. 
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First of all, as we have already said, the bent 


of his disposition prepossessed him in favour 
of violent treatment, and those who have 
experienced what hydropathy is, know full 
well that it is no child’s play. Besides, what 
he had heard of it and of Divonne from a 
quiet and not imaginative gentleman, had 
taken his fancy mightily. The Baron had 
long and patiently pored over a voluminous 


treatise on the “ Water-cure,” and the argu- | 
ments in its favour, unanswerable in his eyes, | 


not to speak of wonderful and authenticated 


cases of recovery recorded in the appendix | 


of the treatise, had transformed a matter of 
fancy into a matter of faith. 
all this the journey from Paris to Divonne 
was not long, and, since the beginning of 
1854, all by railway, an important considera- 
tion for a man in his helpless condition. 

Full of his project, he lost no time in 
sounding his servant about it. Would he 


accompany him to Divonne, near Geneva, | 


and stay with him there, probably for several 
months? The man made a wry face, and 
answered that he was not sure; he would 
consider about it, and give Monsieur a 
decided answer in a few days. The answer 
came in the shape of a negative as to remain- 
ing at Divonne, but the man volunteered for 
an extra consideration to accompany his 
master thither. This would not do. The 
Baron wanted a confidential person near him 
in a strange place, and one already familiar 
with the terrible necessities of his position. 


mercenary he could find at Divonne was a 
step to which he had an unconquerable re- 
pugnance. 

Words cannot render the bitterness of his 
disappointment, and the intensity of his vex- 
ation. “I ama burden,” thought he, “ which 
every one shrinks from bearing. O that I 
had but Carlino with me!” cried the un- 


In addition to | 





happy man in a fit of inexpressible anguish, 
his eyes raining salt tears. “O that I had 
him with me, everything would become easy.” 
Strange enough! hitherto he had thought of | 
Carlino as an abstraction out of his reach. | 
Suddenly the idea occurred to him that 
Carlino was a living being, only some hun- 
dred leagues distant, and who could be easily 
got at. Madame Ferrolliet, he was sure, 
could find him. He would write to her, 
write to Carlino, tell him of his misery and 
regret, entreat him to come and help him in 
his dire need. 

Under the spur of his strong emotion, he 
could brook no delay. He rung his bell (he 
had always one close to him), had himself 








wheeled to the study, and seated before a 
, table, where all the materials for writing lay, 
and began to write, or rather to try to write. It 
was a matter of the greatest difficulty for him, 
and consequently one of extremely slow exe- 
cution. Sensibility had so far forsaken his 
fingers that he did not feel the pen between 
them, but had to grasp it with his whole 
hand. The characters he penned, or rather 
drew, cost him a great effort, and, after all, 
were scarcely legible. What with the irrita- 
tion consequent upon this effort, and the 
forced slowness of the performance, the emo- 
tion upon which he had acted cooled, and, 
at the end of the second line, he paused. 
What he had written seemed to him too ex- 
plicit—almost humiliating. Carlino, in all 
probability, cared no more for him now than 


| for the man in the moon ; perhaps he would 


laugh at his effusion. Why should he so 
needlessly expose himself to ridicule ? 
Under this new impulse he desisted from 
writing to Carlino. A few lines to Madame 
Ferrolliet would be sufficient; he would 
simply beg her to acquaint Carlino, if she 
knew where he was, that his old master of the 
Rue Madame was ill, and well disposed to en- 
gage him as his servant again at liberal wages, 
paying his return journey. But no—it was 
false and cowardly thus to act—he would not 
so demean himself; he must either state the 
whole truth, or not write at all. Half-mea- 
sures were worth nothing. And thus, too 


honest and upright to diplomatize, too proud 
To put himself at the mercy of the first | 


to be altogether outspoken, he. dismissed the 
matter from his thoughts. 

But it would not be dismissed—it forced 
itself upon him, it haunted him by day and 
night, it demanded a settlement this way or 
that, but one which should satisfy his reason, 
and set his mind at rest. Was he to cast 
aside a resource which might prove his salva- 
tion, or was he to pursue it fairly and frankly, 
even at the risk of demeaning himself for 
nothing? The legitimate instinct of self- 
preservation pleaded victoriously against the 
first horn of the dilemma ; the second he de- 
bated long, turning it on all sides, scanning 
it from all points, and coming at last to con- 
clusions, the novelty of some of which he 
was the first to be surprised at. These con- 
clusions were that, from all he knew of Car- 
lino, he was the last person likely to expose 
to ridicule his former master; that, even 
were he to do so, little would he, the Baron, 
care for the laughter of a world which had 
forsaken him—buried him alive—and that to 
acknowledge one’s fault, and offer some sort 
of reparation, could not lower but rather exalt 
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teacher to our Baron; the old man was fast 
crumbling to pieces, and on the ruins was 
rising a new man enlightened and purified. 

Fortified by these reflections, he wrote as 
follows. The letter, to save writing two, 
which would have taken him too long, and 
been too great an exertion, was addressed to 
Madame Ferrolliet, but indirectly also to | 
Carlino :— 
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were two circumstances that account natu- 
rally enough for the interest in the case 
shown by the Savoy press. For several 
months there had been no further intelligence 
given—a silence from which Madame Ferrol- 
liet justly argued that Monsieur de Kerdiat 
must be still of this world, or the papers 
would have recorded his death. 

What touched kind-hearted Madame Fer- 
rolliet, even to tears, was the subdued, nay, 


| humble tone of the Baron’s letter, and the 


“DEAR MADAME,—Be so very kind as to let 
Carlino know, if you know his whereabouts, 
that I have met with an accident which has 
made me a cripple, and that I have come fully | 
to appreciate, as it deserves, the blessing of | 
having by one’s side a faithful and affe>- 
tionate servant, such as he was. During the 
time of his service with me I was blind to 
this, but sorrow has opened my eyes. If 
Carlino can be prevailed upon to return to 
me, I should consider it a real blessing. I 
mention no terms, for obvious reasons ; but 
I enclose a bank-note for a hundred francs to 
defray his fossible journey. If he cannot 
agree with my request, give the amount 
among the poor. I cannot write more. 

“Yours, very truly, 
*“GasSTON DE KERDIAT.” 


He had no rest till the letter was gone ; 
then he breathed freely—all perplexity had 
vanished from his mind. He felt as if he had 
accomplished a duty, and left the issue in the 
hands of Providence. 


CHAPTER IV, 





Tue following day the Baron’s letter 
reached Madame Ferrolliet, together with 
several others. She opened it in its turn, 
and, glancing at the signature, as was her 
habit with letters, the handwriting of which 
was unknown to her, wondered what the 
Baron could want of her. But before she 
had half perused the few lines, deep pity had 
swaliowed up her wonder, and in its place a 
fervent wish to be of use to the poor man 
took possession of the good lady. It was 
not the news of the accident and of the! 
Baron’s sad condition that called forth her 
sympathies ; she had long known all these 
facts, the local papers of Chambery having 
copied every paragraph relating to the occur- 
rence and its unfortunate results, as they ap- 
peared day by day in the Paris journals. The 
name, rendered familiar to Savoyard ears by | 
the Vidame’s long residence in Savoy, not at 
that time annexed to France, and the fact of 
Baron Gaston being a landowner in Savoy, | 


acknowledgment it contained of his injustice 
to Carlino. What suffering must he not have 
gone through, thought she with true womanly 
logic, to be thus transformed from the 
haughty, imperious man she had known, to 
her present correspondent, the humble peti- 
tioner for Carlino’s return to him! “ It does 
him honour,” she said to herself; “it proves 
that there is the right stuff in him;” and 
forthwith she began to devise how she could 
most quickly and safely fulfil the commission 
with which he had entrusted her. In point 
of fact, she had no other information of Car- 
lino’s whereabouts than that which she had 
personally communicated to the Baron in the 


| month of October of the previous year, now 


seven months ago—that is, of his return to 
Bovino, his native place, and of his having 
been afterwards, during the summer, at the 
Baths of Acqui. 

After mature consideration, it occurred to 
Madame Ferrolliet that no one was so likely 
to be acquainted with Carlino’s movements 
as the Syndic of Bovino. Accordingly, she 
sent the Baron’s letter in one from herself to 
Carlino, under cover to the Syndic, together 
with a few explanatory lines to the latter, 
mentioning the pressing nature of the en- 
closure, and begging that it might be tor 
warded or delivered to Carlino with as little 
delay as possible. From what we know of 
old of Madame Ferrolliet’s kind-heartedness, 
we may safely guess the contents of her letter 
to Carlino—it was full of arguments and 
entreaties to the end of persuading him to 
comply with the Baron’s request. 

Immediately upon receiving Madame Fer- 
rolliet’s letter, the Mayor had gone to the 
house of Carlino’s sister, where the young 
man was used to stay when at Bovino, in the 
expectation of finding him there. But Car- 
lino had left far Biella, the chief town of the 
province, distant about two hours, just a few 
days before. He had been summoned thither 
in great haste by Signor Colletta, his late 
master’s youngest brother. ‘“ Do you expect 
him back soon?” asked the Mayor. Car- 
lino’s sister replied that she was expecting his 
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return every day, though he had said nothing 
to that effect—the more so as he had an un- 
finished piece of cloth on the loom. Upon 
this intelligence the Syndic, who was a man 
with a conscience, and who wou d not for the 
world have run the risk of the letter confided 
to him going astray, kept it to himself in the 
daily hope that Carlino would turn up. At 
the end of a fu'l week, however, and no Car- 
lino reappearing, the Mayor grew impatient, 
and rode to Biella to make inquiries about 
Carlino from Signor Colletta, who happened 
to be the Mayor of Biella. “ Carlino is at 
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‘Turin, on account of some affairs of mine,” 
said Signor Colletta; “what do you want 
with him?” 

“T want to give him this letter,” said the 
Mayor of Bovino; “ which I am assured is 
on important and pressing business.” 

“ Leave it with me,” said Signor Colletta ; 
“T undertake that it shall reach his hands 
safely.” The Mayor of Bovino gave it, and 
wrote Madame Ferrolliet an account of his 
having done so. Madame Ferrolliet in her 
turn informed the Baron of the unforeseen 
circumstances which had delayed her answer, 
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adding the intelligence that Carlino was at 
Turin, and probably in possession of his (the 
Baron’s) proposal, by the time the latter re. 
ceived hers. 

But instead of forwarding the letter to Car 
lino at Turin, Signor Colletta put it in his 
desk. What could be his reasons for so 
doing? Was Carlino really at Turin, or 
where? What had been his fortunes since 
leaving Paris? We are going to satisfy the 
reader’s legitimate curiosity about all these 
points. It will not take us long. 

Carlino, on leaving Paris, went straight to 
Bovino, his native place, to the house of his 





only sister, who, together with her husband, || 
a very skilful cloth-weaver, received him with || 
open arms. ‘The manufacture of cloth is the || 
principal trade in the province of Biella, in || 
which Bovino is situated, and Carlino had || 
himself been a weaver in his village before 
entering the service of the late prefect. What | 
with the diversion of the journey, his cordial || 
reception by his relations, and the renewal of | 
acquaintanceships lost sight of during four 
whole years, at the end of the first week Car- 
lino’s discomfiture in Paris had lost all its 
smart, and was only remembered by him as a 
bad dream. Carlino was too happily consti- 
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tuted to be long unhappy; not that he was| “Yes,” faltered Carlino, who had expected 
forgetful of his friends, of Victorine, for | quite another proposition. 
iustance ; on the contrary, he often thought; ‘You shall have as much as you wish, 
atiectionately of her, and had he had the | and of the kind you prefer, here or at Bo- 
power, he certainly would have used it to | vino, as you like,” continued Signor Colletta. 
better her situation. But neither the recol- | “ Old friends are old friends.” Carlino said 
lection of her, nor his regret at his inability | he would rather have work at Bovino. “So 
to serve her, were sufficient to interfere with, | you shall; go and see my foreman there, 
or to weigh down his natural buoyancy. | say you come from me, mind,” and the inter- 
There are such temperaments—incomplete, | view was at an end. 
plastic, if you will—would there were none| Signor Colletta’s policy was to keep on 
worse! At the end of a few days Carlino | good terms with his brother’s former servant, 
felt, also, that doing nothing was a very dull | but on no account did he intend to introduce 
affair ; he might have gone straight to the cloth | into his household a man who had claims on 
mill in Bovino, sure to be admitted there, | his gratitude, and who one day or other 
but he preferred calling first upon Signor | might be disposed to make those claims 
Colletta at Biella, so‘-disant, to get work, but | good. So, a little abashed, Carlino went 
with the hope iz petto that his former master’s | back to his village, and to the foreman of the 
brother would offer him a place in his house- | cloth-mill there, and obtained work from 
hold. | that functionary, but of the kind he did not 
Signor Colletta was a younger brother of like best. But there was no choice to be 
Carlino’s first master, who had died at Cham-| had. Such as it was, he accepted it, and he | 
bery. He was a man about forty, in person | _ worked away during the whole winter. 
much like his deceased brother, but in all| His earnings were good, and Signor Col- 
other respects widely dissimilar to that quiet, | letta’s graciousness to him unbounded when- 
intellectual, refined relative of his. Signor | ever they met; but the sedentary life of a 
Colletta, one of the first, if not the first cloth | weaver wearied our young man in the long- 
manufacturer of the province, and already run. In the spring of 1854 he was just look- 
very wealthy, was a sharp man of business, | ing about for more congenial occupation, 
grinding poor people when he could do so | when he learned indirectly through another 
safely ; covetous of money, of influence, of weaver, who had heard it from his brother, | 
distinction, in short, an ambitious man in the | just returned to Biella from near Acqui, that | 
less favourable meaning of the word. He! servants who could speak French were 
aimed at becoming, what his deceased brother | wanted at the establishment of baths at 
had been, the Member for Biella, and ma- | Acqui. Carlino at once made application 
neeuvred for that end with considerable skill. | for a place there, was immediately accepted, 
His brother’s name, the name of a public | | and entered on his new functions on the rst 
man respected by all parties, was his chief | of May. 
mainstay and support in his political projects. These functions were something indefinite. |! 
A brother could not have given a brother | At first,Carlino was appointed to the service 0: 
a heartier welcome than that vouchsafed by | the bathers who could only speak French ; but 
Signor Colletta to Carlino, He at once | in his hands what had been indefinite soon 
ordered a bottle of the oldest Nebiolo, hob- | acquired a very definite meaning. In fact, it 
nobbed with him, and literally pelted him | came to pass that Carlino was required to do, 
with professions of friendship, interlarding the | and actually did every thing for every bather 
whole with questions about Paris, and Car-| who could not speak the fafois of the 
lino’s experiences there. They were old ac- | country—an amount of work equal to that of 
quaintances of some ten years’ standing, and | an engine of ten-horse power. Indeed, his 
the last time they had met had been at | activity, serviceableness, and good humour 
Chambery on the occasion of the prefect’s | had given such general satisfaction, that at 
death. At that sad epoch Signor Colletta | the end of the season the manager of the 
had shown but little favour to Carlino, who | establishment engaged him for the next one, 
had resented his coolness: but with his in- | to begin on the ist of May, 1855. Carlino, 
domitable good-nature he had long ago/on his side, was so pleased with this active 
passed a sponge over those disagreeable im- | life, with the frequent opportunities it afforded 
pressions. So they sat for some time in| him of pouring out unchecked the flood of 
friendiy converse, until Signor Colletta said | his zeal on the head of suffering humanity, so 
at once, “ By-the-bye, you come to seek for | gratified by the good-will he met on all sides, 
work, I'll bet a wager,” to say nothing of the dorsa piena, the result 
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of voluntary contributions, which he brought 
home with him—so pleased, we say, was 
Carlino with all this, that his “ ideal” under- 
went a slight modification in this sense, that the 
individual master, to whom he had hitherto 
wished to devote himself, merged into a col- 
lective one, such as he had found at Acqui, 
viz., a public which needed assistance. His 
ambition went no further now than to spend 
his summers there in the service of suffering 
fellow-creatures, and his winters at Bovino 
with his loom. 

To be candid we must say that a country- 
woman of his, named Beata, had mainly con- 
tributed to bring about this new mood of his. 
Beata occupied with the lady bathers, un- 
able to speak the patois of the country, a post 
identical to that of Carlino with the gentle- 
men in the same predicament. This Beata 
was a strong handsome young woman of 
twenty or so, and a perfect pendant to Car- 
lino in her way, by which we mean that she 
also was devoured by the zeal of doing good, 
and gave herself no rest by day or night to 
achieve this object. It was this similarity of 
disposition that had attracted the one toward 
the other, and though it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they found time in their busy life 
to make love, certain it is that before the end 


supposes some love-making. 

Well then, towards the end of October, at | 
the closing of the Baths of Acqui, Carlino 
returned to Bovino, and to his loom. So 
passed the winter, and spring came, and with | 
it approached the happy moment when Car- 
lino might exchange the loom for more active 
and agreeable occupation, and, above all, | 
when he should again be under the same 
roof with the beloved Beata. While engrossed 
by such pleasant anticipations, Carlino re-| 
ceived, from a man sent on purpose, a verbal | 
message that Signor Colletta wanted to see 
him without loss of time. This occurred in 
the beginning of the second week of April. 
Carlino dressed himself in his Sunday clothes 
and marched off to Biella. Signor Colletta 
met him all smiles and cordiality, and, taking 
him by the hand, introduced him into his 
Sancta sanctorum. 

“T have to ask you to do me a service,” 
began the gentleman. 

“ A hundred if within my power,” replied 
Carlino. 

“A service,” resumed the other, “ which 
requires discretion, promptitude, and tact.” 

“T can only answer for my desire to serve 
you,” said Carlino. 
“I know your modesty,” said Signor Col- 
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letta, “ but to the point. You are aware that 
I am an exhibitor at the Paris Universal Ex- 
hibition, which is to open on the 1st of May, 
that is, in three weeks. Our articles have 
nothing remarkable save their cheapness, 
which, however, is a great consideration for 
the less fortunate classes ; and I, for one, am 
more proud of supplying the poor with a warm 
material at the lowest imaginable price than 
of ministering to the luxury of the rich by the 
manufacture of costly velvets and brocades. 
But this has nothing to do with my request. 
Perhaps you are also aware that upwards of 
two months ago I sent my nephew Giorgio to 
Paris charged to take all the steps indispen- 
sable to our firm being admitted to exhibit, 
and to securing a place for our goods in the 
Palais de l’Industrie. All this Giorgio ac- 
complished, if I am to believe—and why 
should I not ?—his letter dated as far back as 
the 11th of February, more than seven weeks 
ago. That was the first and last letter that I 
have had from my nephew. I have written 
several times, but have had no answer. You 
can easily imagine my uneasiness, first about 
my nephew, and then about the articles to be 
exhibited. Now to relieve me of this double 
anxiety, I want a man familiar with Paris—a 


| man with his eyes open, and upon whose dis- 
of the season they were engaged, which pre- | 


cretion I can rely; in short, such a man as 
you are.” 

“Oh! really, sir,” replied Carlino, “you 
have too high an opinion of me.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” protested Signor 
Colletta. ‘“ You must find out my nephew, 
and learn everything about him and our goods, 
and let me know the result as quickly as pos- 
sible. But you must do all this, remember, 
without giving my nephew reason to surmise 
that I have sent you to look after him. Will 
you undertake this commission ?” 

“ To the best of my ability I will,” answered 
Carlino, “ but I cannot dispose of my time 
beyond the 26th or 27th of this month, as on 
the 1st of May I must be at Acqui.” 

“Let me see,” said Signor Colletta, “ to- 


_day is the oth; in all probability you will 


have done all I require by the 26th or 27th. 
Should you find a few more days necessary, I 
will put you all right with the manager of the 
establishment at Acqui, who is my friend.” 
Upon this understanding, Carlino set out 
on the evening of the same day, duly furnished, 
of course, by Signor Colletta with money, and 
with the address of his nephew in Paris. 
This Signor Giorgio, be it said en passant, 
a young man of three-and-twenty, had inhe- 
rited all the fortune of his father, a Colletta 
unknown to this story, and that of his uncle, 
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Carlino’s first master. Signor Giorgio there- 
fore was as rich as he was wilful, which he 
was in a rather superlative degree. A good 
part of his capital was invested in his uncle’s 
business, and therefore it was Signor Colletta’s 
interest to keep on friendly terms with his 
nephew, and to handle him with great deli- 
cacy. 

Carlino did not find Signor Giorgio at his 
old address, but easily procured his new one 
at the office of the exhibitors in the Palace of 
Industry, where he also ascertained that all 
the necessary formalities had been gone 
through in time by Signor Giorgio ; only, in- 
stead of having the place allotted for the Col- 
letta display properly arranged and orna- 
mented, so as to set off the articles to the 
best advantage, also an important part of his 
mission, the young man had left it as it was, 
thinking of nothing further but enjoying him- 
self. ‘This was no serious injury, as it was 
easily to be remedied. Carlino managed to 
meet Signor Giorgio as though by accident, 
turned the conversation on the Exhibition, 
and easily drew from him the avowal of his 
difficulties, to help him out of which he 
offered his services, which were gratefully 
accepted. Ten days were more than suffi- 
cient to make up for the time lost, and on 
the 24th of April Carlino could write to Sig- 
nor Colletta that he considered his task as at 
an end, and that he intended to leave Paris 
on the morrow, or on the day after that. 
Now, Signor Colletta had already received 
this letter, when we saw him lock in his desk 
the enclosure for Carlino delivered to him by 
the Mayor of Bovino. 

Since his arrival in Paris, Carlino had more 
than once thought of going to Rue Madame to 
see Mdlle. Victorine, and at the same time to 
inquire after M. le Baron de Kerdiat, but he 
never could find time to put his intention into 
execution. But on the eve of leaving Paris, 
most likely for ever, the idea of going away 
without a visit to Mdlle. Victorine struck him 
as so monstrous, that he immediately took 
his way towards the Faubourg St. Germain. 

It was nearly two in the afternoon when he 
knocked at the well-known forte cochére, which 
remained shut, even in the daytime, a pro- 
fession of gentility, as much as to say, “ Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo” and went straight 
to the porter’s lodge. Just seventeen months 
since he had last left that lodge to enter a 
citadine in a state of positive distraction. 
The portress did not recognise him, and 
asked who he wanted. Let us add, to be 
just, that her attention just then was more 
than divided between the new-comer and the 





pot-au-feu which she was skilfully skimming. 
“What? Am I so altered,” exclaimed Car- 
lino, “ that you do not recognise me, Madame 
Perret ?” 

“ Bonté du ciel! why, it is Monsieur Car- 
lino,” cried she in the greatest excitement. 
“ Pray, take a seat. Howglad Perret will be 
to see you again! I wonder where my head 
was not to have recollected you instantly. 
So here you are again in Paris.” 

“T am going away again to-morrow,” said 
Carlino, “but not without saying good day 
to old friends. How is M. Perret, and 
Mademoiselle Victorine, and Monsieur le 
Baron ?” 

“ Perret is well enough, thank God, bating 
his rheumatism. He will be here presently, 
Mademoiselle Victorine always the same, as 
thin as a ghost—little food and little sleep 
never fattened anybody, as far as I know. 
As to Monsieur le Baron, as bad as ever, if 
not worse. Between you and me, he is not 
expected to get through the year.” 

Carlino stood aghast. ‘ Are you speaking 
of Baron Gaston, my late master?” 

“Surely, don’t I? Of him who looked so 
big and sour.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Carlino, 
“What is the matter with him ?” 

“Why ever since his accident. . . .” 

“ What accident ?” interrupted Carlino. 

“ Why ! haven’t you heard of his accident? 
it was inall the papers. He was thrown from 
his horse, and thought to be dead for full 
twenty-four hours,” and improving the occa- 
sion, Madame Perret related to Carlino ad 
ovo the melancholy story, strengthening the 
lugubrious tints in proportion to the effect 
that she saw her narrative was producing on 
her listener. 

Carlino sat silent for a moment after she 
had finished, then said, “Do you think he 
could or would see me? I should be glad 
to tell him how much... .” here his voice 
grew tremulous, and the tears started into 
his eyes. 

“JT never met the like of you, for return- 
ing good for evil, and I always said as much,” 
observed Madame Perret, on whom Carlino’s 
emotion proved infectious. “Yes, I think 
he would see you, unless he is in one of his 
fits of pain. Shall I go and let him know 
that you are here?” 

“Yes, do, my good Madame Perret.” 

“ Then just mind the lodge for an instant. 
But no. I will shut it, and you come with 
me. If anybody comes, they must wait,” 
and suiting the action to the words, she shut 
her door, and went up to the first story, witl 
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Carlino at her heels. The door of the Baron’s 
apartment was ajar—too often the case, judg- 
ing from what she muttered about un fas 
de fainéans doing nothing but going in and 
out. Madame Perret motioned to her com- 
panion to wait in the ante-room, while she 
went in on tiptoe to the saloon. Presently 
she came back saying that Monsieur was in a 
fit of pain, but would nevertheless see Car- 
lino. She added in a whisper, “I never saw 
him so low, he is wandering in his mind, 
fancying that he has written to you, and that 
he was expecting you every day. Just go in 
without knocking.” 

The Baron lay at full length on a sofa, | 
wrapped in a dressing gown, his head sup- | 
ported by a heap of pillows. Nearly four | 
months of seclusion and of suffering had | 
written their sad tale on his shrunken | 
form—his face pale as death, was convulsed | 
by such intense pain, that drops of perspira- 
tion rained off his forehead... Upon Carlino’s 
entrance he made an unsuccessful effort to 
raise his head, stretched forth feebly both 
hands, and gasped out, “ Carlino!” For his 
liie he could not have said another word, but 
there lay concentrated in that simple appeal, 
in that invocation of a name, never once 
pronounced before, in the tone and in the 
gesture, an eloquence which went straight 
to Carlino’s heart, and stirred up all its 
tenderness. 

“Oh, my poor master!” cried Carlino, 
hurrying forward and taking in his own the | 
sufferer’s hands, and both master and servant | 
wept long and silently over those poor half 
dead hands. 

“I knew that you would come,” said at last 
the Baron, who was the first to recover himself. 
“I knew you would, I made sure of it from 
the time I received Madame Ferrolliet’s letter. 
See what a blessing you bring with you. I 
was ina fit of pain when you came in, your 
presence has cut it short.” 

The aspect of the speaker, his words and 
his tone were not those of a man wandering 
in his mind, and yet... . 

“‘ May I ask,” said Carlino, in some per- 
plexity, “‘ what Madame Ferrolliet wrote to 
you ?” 

“That my letter to her, intended as much 
for you, had not found you at Bovino, but 
that some Signor Colletta had taken charge 
of it, and would forward it to you at Turin.” 

“I only passed through Turin on my way 
to Paris,” replied Carlino, more puzzled than 
ever, “and I now know for the first time of 
your having written, either to Madame 
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Ferrolliet or to me.” 


“Then, how do you happen to be in 
Paris ?” asked the Baron. 

Carlino told him of the business which had 
brought him thither, of its termination, and 
of his intention of returning to Italy on the 
morrow. ‘The Baron’s face changed fearfully 
on hearing this. “Oh! for God’s sake,” he 
cried, “ do not forsake me now that I have 
found you again! It is the hand of Provi- 
dence that has brought you to my assistance. 
I am surrounded by mercenaries who do not 
care a straw about me or my sufferings. 


| Affliction has taught me all the value of an 


| attendant like you. My whole chance of 
recovery lies in the water-cure of Divonne. 
Nobody will go there with me if you do not. 
| Pray, pray don’t forsake me in my great 
need !” 

Deeply touched as Carlino was by this 
_confession of helplessness, still he had too 
| keen a sense of propriety not to be shocked 
by so glaring an interversion of the relative 
position of master and servant. He said 
“Oh! Sir, you must try to 
dismiss from your mind all such fears of 
being forsaken, nobody intends to forsake 
you, and I, for my part, shall only be too 
happy to re-enter your service, and to follow 
you to Divonne, or anywhere else. It is not 
every day that a poor devil like me meets 
with a good master and a good place, setting 
aside the advantage of seeing a little of the 
world.” 

The Baron was not taken in by Carlino’s 
kindly pretence, but said nothing, and began 
descanting instead at great length on his 
accident, his sufferings, his dear scheme of 
the water-cure, telling it all with that exu- 
berance of detail, with that fond pre-occupa- 
tion of self, which characterizes all persons 
attacked by a serious malady, and which is in 
itself a relief. Never was orator listened to 
with more sympathetic interest. 

Carlino rose to go, saying, “I am afraid 
of tiring Monsieur; besides, I have an ap- 
pointment with Signor Colletta, and some 
letters to write.” The Baron looked dis- 
turbed, and asked, “ When can you come to 
stay for good and all ?” 

“Whenever it may suit Monsieur.” 

“Then I would say, don’t go away, but 
stay. However, I must not be more selfish 
than I can help. Let us fix for to-morrow 
morning at ten. By that time I shall have 
got rid of my present servant.” 

“ But,” said Carlino, “I should be sorry 
that on my account——” 

“Set your heart at rest on that score,” 


| 
interrupted the Baron, “he is more anxious 
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to go than I to dismiss him, which is saying 
a good deal. I shall smooth his exit by a 
douceur. Au revoir! do not fail to be here 
at ten precisely.” 

Carlino went to his rendezvous, where, 
instead of receiving Signor Giorgio’s com- 
missions for Biella, as intended, he had to 
make known to that young gentleman his 
resolve to stay where he was, and re-enter 
the service of his former Paris master. Out 
of respect for that master, he gave no further 
explanations. Nor was he more explicit 
with Signor Colletta, to whom he wrote im- 
mediately, to inform him of the step he had 
taken, and to beg him to interpose his good 
offices with the manager of the Baths at 
Acqui, so that his engagement with that 
gentleman might be amicably cancelled. He 
also further requested Signor Colletta to 
forward to his new address, Rue Madame, 
the enclosure he had received from the 
Syndic of Bovino, and, at the same time, to 
give him instructions with respect to the 
balance of money, which Signor Colletta 
would see, from the note of expenses now 
forwarded, still remained in his (Carlino’s) 
hands. He also wrote to his sister, excusing 
himself for not having done so before, an 
omission caused by the unexpectedness and 
hurry of his journey, and the constant occu- 
pation which had left no time at his dis- 
posal, 

His last letter was to Beata. He took it 
for granted in it that she would fully approve 
of what he had done, though it would occa- 
sion disappointment both to her and to him. 
“We are young and can wait,” he said in 
concluding ; “and as to the poor sufferers 
we used to tend in common at the baths, my 
absence will not prevent their having proper 
care from the good souls round them, where- 
as this poor master of mine has nobody, 





or at least fancies he has nobody, but 
me to take care of him ; and then his case is 
so far worse than any I ever met at Acqui, 
that, even had he been a stranger, I feel as it 
I ought to have given him the preference. 
Only fancy a strong, active, iron-willed man 
of forty or so reduced to the helplessness of 
a babe. And the change in his mind and 
ways is scarcely less striking than the change 
in his body. The bar of steel has become 
like soft wax—withal so affectionate, so 
yielding, so meek, that it positively pains 
me to see it. In my opinion a master, 
whatever his circumstances, should always 
feel and act as a master.” 

It was past midnight before Carlino had 
finished his correspondence, and gone to bed. 
He slept very soundly, got up early as usual, 
and went the first thing to put his letters in 
the post, and then to buy himself a good 
supply of linen, a complete suit of clothes, 
and a trunk to hold these purchases. I am 
a baron’s valet, thought he, and I must do 
honour to my master. The whole of his 
goods and chattels when he left Biella so 
suddenly, consisted of the clothes on his 
back. This done, he returned to his inn, 
had a hearty breakfast, paid his bill, dressed 
himself in his new clothes, and drove to Rue 
Madame. 

It was just striking nine. He tarried a 
little while in the concierge’s lodge, and 
having ascertained that the coast was clear, 
namely, that his predecessor had left more 
than an hour ago, he went up to the first 
floor, entered the bedroom of his master, 
who was still in bed, and said with his good- 
humoured smile, “ Here I am, to stay until 
Monsieur sends me away.” 

“Tf that be the case,” answered the Baron, 
smiling in return, “I frankly warn you that 
you will have long to wait.” 





VERY FAR AWAY. 


Ox= touch there is of magic white, 
Surpassing southern mountain’s snow, 
That to far sails the dying light 

Lends, where the dark ships onward go 
Upon the golden highway broad 
That leads up to the isles of God. 


One touch of light more magic yet, 
Of rarer snow ‘neath moon or star, 

Where, with her graceful sails all set, 
Some happy vessel seen afar, 

As if in an enchanted sleep 

Steers o’er the tremulous silver’d deep. 








O ship! O sail! far must ye be 

Ere gleams like that upon ye light. 
O’er golden spaces of the sea, 

From mysteries of the lucent night, 
Such touch comes never to the boat 
Wherein across the waves we float. 


O gleams: more magic and divine, 
Life’s whitest sail ye still refuse, 
And flying on before us shine 
Upon some distant bark ye choose. 
—By night or day, across the spray, 
That sail is very far away. 
WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
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“ \7ES, zur, I know that Darset have a bad 
name, but there’s wuss off than us.” 

So spake a buxom Dorsetshire woman, who 
certainly looked as if she had no reason to 
complain of the flesh-and-bone-forming capa- 
cities of her native county; but then this 
ruddy, Juno-nian rustic was not a labourer’s 
wife. “A good few wuss off,’ she added, 
using what I had previously supposed to be 
a pure or impure Scotticism, but which I 
found to be a common phrase in “ Darset.” 


echoed by Dorsetshire women and men who 
were labourers, and very lean, languid-eyed 
labourers, too. Not but what they were 
ready enough to complain of the hardness of 
their lot ; still they seemed to consider it a 
salve for their self-respect to believe that there 
were people who earned lower wages than 
they earned, and had less to eat than they had. 
“They'd heard zay there was great distress 
| in Lon’on,” and when, in reply, I told them 
| of East-End suffering, they nodded their 
| heads as who should say, “ There, I knowed 
| it—we be better off than them Lon’oners, 
| after all.” It is a small mercy to be grateful 
| for, and I cannot help thinking that sluggish 
| resignation of this kind is uo virtue—but a 
| pathetic proof that those who manifest it are 
| the under-fed offspring of under-fed ancestors. 
“They haven’t ‘he heart to,” was the uncon- 
sciously forcible answer of an old man whom 
I had asked why Dorsetshire labourers, if 
dissatisfied with their pay, did not go where 
they could get better. I asked the same old 
man what were the favourite games in Dor- 
setshire. The question seemed to amuse 
| him. “ There’s no games here,” he said. 
“ There used to be four-corners and nine-pins, 
| but them’s put down. No, and there’s no 
| wrestling.” 
“There’s no nothing here,” scornfully inter- 
| jected a young man who had come for a 
| holiday to his native county, after a four 
| years’ absence from it. He was one who had 
plucked up courage to try his fortune else- 
| where, and his well-filled face and form, his 
| smart satin neck-scarf, his neat pilot-jacket, 
| and his mother-of-pearl-buttoned new waist- 
| Coat, and trousers of white corduroy, enabled 
him to give himself very harmless little airs 
of superiority to stay-at-home tellow-county- 
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men of his class. Of course, some oi these 





are hale and hearty fellows, but it is impos- 
sible for the most superficial observer to avoid 
noticing the generally feeble, depressed, and 
ill-clad look of the Dorsetshire peasantry. 
The blue waggons with their yellow tail-boards, 
the plump horses jangling their bells as they 
toss their heads, adorned with particoloured 
shaving-brushes, suggest prosperity, as they 
tramp and grind along the lanes littered with 
brown, sodden beech-leaves ; but the carter 


_who plods beside his team is often a pale, 
It was more astonishing to hear her remark | 


stooping man who turns out his toes as ex- 
travagantly as a theatrical clown turns Acs in. 
The carter’s ragged-brimmed Jim Crow, his 
faded smock or rusty-brown coat, his chafed 
muddy buckskins reaching to mid-thigh, are a 
very different costume from the spruce attire 
of the young fellow I just now described. 
Sometimes the carter is a thin-faced mite of a 
boy, who gnaws a dry crust as he sits on the 
shaft with his collar up to keep off the wind 
and rain. The train that brought me back from 
Dorsetshire was tailed with high-piled truck- 
loads of glossy-green and glowing-red “ Christ- 
mas ;” “it seemed to a fanciful mind” 
almost a sin to bring the gay branches away 
from a county whose toilers and moilers have 
so little else to brighten “the festive season.” 

Nearly a million sheep feed on the Dor- 
setshire hills—the “early lambs” that are 
bought up for the London market “nosing 
the mother’s udder” even in December ; in 
every London provision-shop may be seen 
what, at any rate, ca//s itself “‘ Dorset butter ;” 
Dorsetshire is one of London’s chief feeders, 
and yet it is the county in which Engiand’s 
humble food-producers are most poorly paid. 
That this zs the case of Dorsetshire, whatever 
Dorsetshire people, rich or poor, may say to 
the contrary, locally disinterested judgment 
cannot, I think, dispute. Here is one fact 
that goes far to prove the case. Education 
is probably prized by the Dorsetshire 
peasantry as highly as it is by the peasantry 
of the majority of English counties; but 
Dorsetshire is the county in which agricultural 
labourers’ sons are soonest removed from 
school. “’Cos why?”—to adapt the old 
epitaph—Because Dorsetshire hinds are so 
poor that every halfpenny is a matter of 
serious importance to them. 

Figures without a background of landscape, 
to me, have an unsubstantial, wraith-like look, 
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Before proceeding to details of agricultural 
life in Dorsetshire, therefore, I will endeavour 
to give a little notion of the scenes in which 
the life isled. The county disputes with Kent 
and the Isle of Wight the right to the title of 
“The Garden of England.” It certainly is 
not a Garden of Eden to its tillers, and in 
other respects its claim appears presumptuous. 
I admit that I traversed Dorsetshire when 
“it blew great guns and rained cats and dogs” 
—salt cats and dogs dashed into one’s face 
with almost suffocating force by a sou’- 
wester from the Channel—but I saw Dorset- 
shire in trances of calm also, and under 
blinks of sunshine, and still was puzzled to 
understand why it called itself a garden. It 
has rich tracts of land, and picturesque pros- 
pects of land both fertile and comparatively 
barren, but the latter forms too large a pro- 
portion of its soil to justify its “garden” claim. 
Flat sand and furze are the amenities of 
Poole’s vicinity. You pass dismal flooded 
swainps on your journey from Wimborne to 
Salisbury. The country about neat, avenue- 





begirt little Dorchester is not garden-like in 
its character. On one side you pass along'a 
hedgeless road, marked off by trees, mossed 
in capricious patches, whose bare arms toss 
and wail, and roar, sea-like, beneath the | 
rough sea-wind that rushes through them. 
On either hand are brown ploughed lands 
stretching away to treeless green hills, with 
hedgeless, treeless cart-tracks running through | 
them, and nothing but your road, and railway 
cuttings, and the sea-wind to show that the 
plains and the hills do not spread and undu- 
late on for ever. On the other side of the 
town you come upon hedges, and white- 
smocked, brown-gauntleted men “ plashing ” 
them ; lodge-gates with eagles on their piers, 
and park-land dotted with white sheep; a 
hoary old church asleep in the midst of its inky 
yews, grey tombstones, and memorial-crosses ; 
and tree-lined, cress-choked watercourses ; 
but you see also chalk-pits gaping in the 
middle of green pasture and brown ploughed 
land, fences of wooden bars and rusty iron 








wire and hoop, stunted firs, downs almost 
covered with dark gorse sparsely sprinkled 
with still golden blossom, and sullen pools, 
whose withered reeds, bulrushes, and water- 
flags shudder and sway, and whose black | 
surface turns grey, and whirls away in spray, 
when the boisterous sou’-wester suddenly 
swoops down into their hollows. 
Lonely-looking farmhouses, lonely-looking 
public-houses—the lonelier the worse in repute 
—and very lonely-looking cottages are scat- 





tered about the country. They cluster round 








ae 


its quaint little towns, in which people seem 
to go to bed about nine o’clock p.m., and 
cluster into its still quieter villages and 
hamlets. Some of the Dorsetshire farms are 
large, running up to 1,500 or 1,600 acres; 
some are considerably less than an eighth of 
that extent, the labourers being best paid on 
the largest farms. But the little farmsteads 
have the more picturesque look. The barn 
and the cart-lodges, walled on one side with 
furze, join on to the dwelling-house, whose 
equally sodden thatch on roof and porch is 
equally patched with masses of green-velvety 
moss that glow like square yards of emerald 
in the sunshine. The tops of the dripping, 


| yellow-lichened farmyard-walls are thatched 


in Dorsetshire. When the thatcher is patch- 
ing a black-brown or green-mossed roof with 
fresh yellow straw, the harmonious contrast 
of colour—if I may venture an a seeming 
paradox—would voluptuously titillate a water- 
colour-painter’s eye. In the farmyards the 
black, and brown, and yellow, and grey-green 
ricks and stacks seem to be snuggling toge- 
ther for mutual protection when the fierce 
sou’wester rushes by. Some of the oblong 
corn-ricks are so long that they look, in com- 
parison with ordinary ricks, like double, or 
treble, quartern loaves set down beside half- 
quartern. 

The cottages also have a picturesque look, 
the few comfortable ones, with trim slated 
porch and root, or neatly cut and comb.d dry 
thatch, being the last that would catch an 
artist's eye, and the first that he would 
wish to live in. Some of the cottages are of 
stone, a few of new-red brick, more of vitri- 
fied brick that looks glazed with petrified 
snail-tracks, a great many of mud, white- 
washed, or au naturel; most of them heavily 
wigged with thatch, with here and there lush 
ivy drooping from the gables. Many have 
little gardens. A few have little orchards, in 
which grey-lichened fruit-trees stretch their 
crooked boughs over the grey, brown, bay, or 
black pony that is cropping the short winter- 
grass. In spite of the general poverty of the 
Dorsetshire peasantry, some of them are 
“people of property.” ‘“ Are you his heir, 
John?” I heard a good-tempered clergyman 
ask of a labourer who was digging in his 
garden. “ Your uncle keeps pigs, and a cow, 
and a horse and trap, doesn’t he ?—quite a 
man of means, eh, John?” Blushing, grin- 
ning John corroborated his master’s state- 
ment as to his uncle’s “ means,” but seemed 
to be rather doubtful as to his inheritance of 
them. John, I may add, had once been a 
navvy, earning 25s. a week, but he preferred 
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the 12s. a week he got from his clerical 
master in his native county. 12s. a week, to 
be sure, are exceptional wages there. “Ifa 
farmer gives ros., he thinks himself a liberal 
gentleman,” said one of my peasant friends. 
As a rule, the worst cottages in Dorsetshire 
are those run up by tenants who have a life- 


interest in them, or by small freeholders, who | 


want to make as much out of as little as they 
can. There are as good cottages on some 
Dorsetshire estates as can be found in any 
part of the kingdom; but, as a whole, its | 
cottage “accommodation” is bad. It is not | 
| merely because a good many of the cottages | 
| are built of mud or “ceobb.” That material, | 


to work, but, per contra, she had no brood of 

young children, and was kindly looked after 

by the clergyman of her parish—the one who 

was selected by John Cross as trustee of the 

money subscribed for him after he had been 
| prosecuted for stealing a rotten old hurdle to 
warm his family of nine children. 

The cottage to which I refer consisted of two 
little rooms. The lower was unevenly paved 
with worn brick. It held five chairs, one horse- 
| hair-bottomed, and brass-nailed, and profess- 

|ing to be mahogany ; ; 2 bare deal table, 
| another, or a box, covered with chapped oil 
| cloth ; a zinc pail, a black iron pot, and one or 
two other cooking utensils; a little crockery 














especially when unwhitewashed, has a very and three cheapest candlesticks on the mantel- 
'| uncomfortable /ook, but well-built mud cot-| piece above the almost dead turf fire, 
| tages are said to be at least as comfortable | and a couple of what looked like “ samplers,” 
| as those of far dearer wood and brick-and- | a print or two of the same size, half-a-dozen 








| flint. It is the scarcity of cottages in propor- 


|| tion to the population to be housed, and their 


pigsty-like lack of provision for cleanliness | 
and decency, that make the “ peasant’s nest” | 
in Dorsetshire far too often a filthy one both | 
|| physically and morally. There is an outlying | 
hamlet of Dorchester in which virulent epi- | 
demics have almost become endemics, owing | 
_ to the dirty little holes into which its poor 
inhabitants are crowded. About one hundred | 


_ years ago, when a new road was made there, | 
| two hundred skeletons were found lying: 
a few feet below the ground. Now-a-days, | 
when you have seen the damp, dark, dirty 
cabins into which the poor of Fordington are 
crammed, you marvel that as many corpses 
are not ever and anon found above ground 


| there. Dr. Aldridge, in his painfully interest- 
ing paper on “ Agricultural Hygiene,” speaks 
thus of the place :—“ Fordington has been a 
| hot-bed for the generation of the most tright- 
| ful phases of disease. Cholera, small-pox, 
| typhus, and typhoid fevers have many times 
almost decimated the parish in consequence | 
of the filthy and wretched dwellings of the | 
poor.” In this hamlet a short time ago two | 
men, one of them an invalid, a woman, and | 
| five children were living in a two-roomed | 
cottage—rooms 14 feet by 8—let at 2s. 6d. a 
week. It had no garden, opening instead upon 
a sloping farmyard, whose drainage, of course, 
dribbled down to its backdoor. In some of 
the Dorsetshire cottages the windows will 
not open. Some have only one “necessary” 
common to half-a-dozen tenements. I will 
| report here a conversation I had with the 
|| tenant’s wife in a cottage near Wimborne. 
|| I select it because I think it will give a toler- 
| «bly fair idea of the average condition of the 


| Dorsetshire hind. The woman was too ill | 


little “pictures,” a slate, and a handless 
| clock-face hung against the walls. A broker 
probably would not have given. ros. for = 
‘lot of furniture, useful and ornamental, 
dim, crazy, and waifish did it look. I re Na 
if I might go up into the bedroom. “Oh 
| yes, sir, if you like,” said the poor woman, 
| “but you must excuse the beds not being 
made—lI’m so ailin’.” A couple of steps up 
the cramped corkscrew wooden stairs brought 
“my head above the level of the bedroom 
floor. The room, unlike the one below, was 
roughly papered, and matted with fragments 
of damp rotten carpet. It held two bed- 
steads, almost touching each other—bedsteads 
whose incumbents would not have been 
| oppressed by more blankets than | could 
discover, 

| When I first went into the cottage, its 
‘mistress was nursing a neighbour's little girl 
that chirped as merrily as a little bird. 
Curiosity soon bringing the neighbour in, her 
child was sent home with her, and then the 
invalid began to stitch again at the ragged 
dress lying on her lightened lap—crumpled 
without much damage being done, by the 
neighbour’ s child’s nestlings and capers—and, 
in reply to my questions, gave me the follow- 
ing details :—“ No, sir, this ain’t my child.” 
[“‘ This” was a merry, though stupid-looking, 
snub-nosed boy of ten or eleven, blowing a 
pea with a pin stuck through it out of a bit of 
pipe-stem.] “ He’s my sister’s misfortun’, and 
so his father gives me 15. 6d. a week for his 
keep, but he costs me a deal more than that. 
I send him to school. Mr. O says that 
the master ought to have 2d. a week for 





him, but I begged hard, and so Mr. O—— 
lets him go for a penny. He's a kind 
gentleman is Mr. O——, and I’m glad 
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he’s building a parsonage here. We wanted | 
a gentleman here. He gives me porter, 
and he’d give me port-wine, but I like the 
porter better. Twopence a week we pay 
for our boy. He’s fourteen, and he ought to 
be at work, but he’s weakly. I was in the 
decline when I bred him. A chamber-full of 





blood I’ve brought up, and now I've swellings | 
in my thighs. He’d do well at school, if I| 
hadn’t to keep him at home every other day, | 


| Mr. 


and so he half forgets what he’s learnt. I 
used to go out workin’ when I could, pullin’ 
swedes and mangel, and such, and haymakin’, 
and I’d goto barn and help tie sheaves, but 
I can’t do nothing now. I have to hire a 
woman, for 6d. a-day and her food, to do my 
washin’. Food, sir? If it wasn’t for what 
O ’s good enough to send me, I 
should never taste butcher’s meat. Now and 
then, perhaps, when we can, we pick up a few 




















| odds and ends of a Saturday night at Wim- 


| borne. Pork’s 9¢. a pound. Women makes 
| 5d.a pair at gloving, but I never learnt it, 
and couldn’t knit neither. Buttonin’ was 
work women could make money by times 

gone by—thread-buttons, sir. Bread and 
| cheese, or bread and butter, is the chief of 
| what we eat. Flour’s 114d. a gallon, We 
| keeps a pig, but if we owes anything, we sells 





| it. Yes, we've a bit of a garden, and it’s use- 
xXI—7 


ful. 1s. 6d. a week we pays for this house. 
My husband earns gs. a week reg’lar, but he’s 
a asthma. Perhaps my son might earn 
1s. 6d., but he’s too weakly. Harvest-time 
my husband gets a shillin’ extra. No, we've 
no perkisits. 3,000 turf we get in the winter, 
but then it costs 2s. 6d. a thousand to cut, 
and 12s. carriage. Some masters carries the 
turf for their men, but ourn don’t.” 

The poor woman told her humdrum story 
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of narrow means with only subacid complaint 
against the present constitution of society, 
and with grateful acknowledgment of the 
_kindness of those who had endeavoured to 
lighten her lot. In the midst of her auto- 
biography she interpolated an ad miseri- 
cordiam appeal on behalf of a brother of hers 
whom she took for granted I must know, 
because I came from London, and he had 
had “ the cholera and the cramps, poor boy,” 
in Kensal New Town. 

Her statement will serve as a text for a 
few comments, 

Fuel in some parts of Dorsetshire is so 


scarce that even in winter cottagers dare | 


only light fires for cooking. They go out to 
collect windfall branches, and sometimes help 
the wind to strip the trees. Strings of women 
may be met in the lanes, with wood-faggots 
balanced on their heads. When turf is ac- 
cessible, however, and a cottager can cut for 
himself, and his master- will carry for him, 

he can obtain for his labour a sufficient | 
supply of fuel. Coals from Poole cost about | 
23s. a ton—retailed in smaller quantities, of | 
course, they come to a good bit more. Coal- 
clubs have been started in Dorsetshire, 
allowing the poor purchasers 6d. in the hun- 
dred-weight. “Ah, but can ye be zure that 
enough more money will be zubscribed?” 
I heard a scepticai peasant question in re- 
ference to one of these. Labourers who live 
near common land or forest can keep cows, 
and turn their pigs in to fatten on acorns and 
beech-mast. 

The question of “ perkisits” is a compli- 
cated one. The allotment sometimes has to be 
paid for ; sometimes the cottage is rent-free ; 
sometimes not. Some Dorsetshire labourers 
get their “ grist” allowed them as a comple- 
ment to wages ; others have to buy it from 
their masters at so-called market prices, and 
their butter and cheese also; and in both 
cases they complain that they are put off with 
an inferior article. The wheat they get, they 
say, is “ pinched,” “ tailing,” “refuge ” stuff. 
The custom of giving beer or cider to agri- 
cultural labourers in Dorsetshire in lieu of 
money is dying out. Most fortunately so ; 
since neither the beer nor the cider was good 
enough to put any real strength into a man. 
He simply got his brain half-muddled by the 
cheap, poor stuff, instead of being able to 
take home for his wife and children more 
than the real money’s worth of his muddler. 
On the east side of Dorset cider is despised. 
“ Cider’s got no heart in it,” the people 
say,—“ it only makes you eat the more,’ 

Mr. J. Bailey Denton, n his pamphlet on 









the “ Agricultural Labourer,” thus illustrates 
the power-producing effect of Dorsetshire 
beer: “In the year 1852, I had the control 
of some extensive drainage works in Dorset- 
shire, and at that time the agricultural money 
wages of the district ranged from 75. to gs. a 
week. Impressed that such pay was incon- 
sistent with suitable labour, I imported into 
the work some north country labourers from 
Northumberland, practised in draining, to 
afford an example for such local men as chose 
| to enter the trenches and dig by the piece. 
| I guaranteed to the northern men a minimum 
| of 18s. a week, although I could command 
the services of as many Dorsetshire labourers 
as I desired to employ at half that price. 
The result showed that I was right in bringing 
high-priced competent men amongst low- 
priced inferior ones, for as soon as the Dor- 
setshire men knew what the north-countrymen 
| were getting, and saw the character of the 
| work executed by them, they applied all 
their energies to imitation. At first they 
'drank more beer, thinking that by such 
means they could do more work. They soon 
saw their error, and it was both amusing and 
instructive at the same time, to see how 
struck they were when they found that the 
northern men had for their dinners good meat 
and bread, while they were living on bread, 
tobacco, and miserable beer or cider. It 
was by very slow degrees that the Dorset- 
shire men realised the truth that butchers’ 
meat was more strengthening than bad beer. 
Eventually, by the example afforded them, 
the ‘technical education’ given by the North- 
umberland men, and by the effect of improved 
food, the despised Dorsetshire men were 
enabled to earn as much as their teachers, and 
it was not long before I actually removed them 
into the north of England, to compete with 
Yorkshire men in the work they had learned.” 

As I have said before, the Dorsetshire hind 
is undoubtedly under-fed. Bread and “ choke- 
dog,” as he calls his county’s cheese, now and 
then a bit of pork or bacon, or of mutton 
killed upon the farm just in time to avoid the 
imputation of a “natural death,” “ cag-mag” 
purchased on Saturday night in the market- 
towns, broth made of peppered and salted 
soaked breal-—these are the chief items in his 
bill of fare. “Meat!” echoed a Dorsetshire 
woman to me, as if I were mocking her 
poverty,—“ Poor folk’s pockets doesn’t run 
to meat.” 

I called upon the genial “ priest-vicar” of 
venerable Wimborne minster to obtain infor 
mation and guidance: unfashionably early as 
I made my call, more than a hundred had 
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called before me—in quest of soup-tickets. 
The Laureate’s ‘“ proputty ” - worshipping 
Farmer says—“ Taaike my word for it, Sammy, 
the poor in a luomp is bad.” But my name 
is not Sammy, and I do not mean to take the 
Lincolnshire farmer’s word for it. It is silly 
to flatter the poor, but, considering their cir- 
cumstances, I cannot see that they are a whit 
morally worse than the rich. Dorsetshire 
labourers, no doubt, improvidently diminish 
their small earnings, that ought to be devoted 
to their own and their families’ support, by 
drinking more beer than is good for them ; 
but is there no selfish improvidence amongst 
rich men-folk, who have not the excuse 
of rheumatism-racked joints and comfortless 
homes to drive them to a good fire and chat 
over intoxicating tipple? At the same time 
it is very sad to find that drinking prevails as 
it does in Dorsetshire. For those who main- 
tain that the more “ the poor” get, the more 
they will squander, it is a noteworthy fact 


dant. Drunkenness, however, is not so prevalent 
as it was inthe county. ‘There is immorality 
of another kind in Dorsetshire, as there is in 
all country places out of story-books. The 
field-work in which the women and girls are 
engaged is one cause of this; the bestially 
crowded state of the cottages is another. 
Where “gloving” and “knitting,” however, 
have become staple industries, the farmers find 
it very difficult to obtain feminine labour, 
unless, as they frequently do, they hire a man 
with all his family—paying both the man and 
the members of his family lower wages than 
they would have got if hired singly. A woman, 
for instance, gets 6d. instead of 8d. a day. 
Like “ plaiting” in Bucks and Beds, I should 
add, on the other hand, “ gloving” in Dorset 
is said to make slaves of children, and to dis- 
qualify those who have taken to it for domestic 
management and any more remunerative call- 
ing. Boys go to farm-work at a very early age in 
Dorsetshire. Youngsters of sevengo to plough, 
and get bandy-legged through their wearisome 
plodding over the heavy fields. Even younger 
boys go cow-keeping. At ten a Dorsetshire 
labourer’s son is, as a rule, expected to con- 
tribute his quota to the family income. As 
a consequence, the schoolmasters complain 








that in the counties in which wages are lowest | 
public-houses are, proportionally, most abun- | 





of brief and irregular school attendance, and 
in the night-schools to which a good many of 
the lads resort in the winter, in the hope of 
“ bettering” themselves, very little, if any dif- 
ference can be found between those who 
have and those who have not been at school 
before. The Wimborne relieving officer has 
favoured me with the following table of ave- 
rage wages in his union:— 

Shepherds—11s. per week, house, garden, 
and thirty perch of potato ground, value 
30s., 42 in lambing season, 41 for harvest. 
Carters—ios. per week, house, garden, fuel, 
potato-land = 3os., £1 for harvest, and 
some malt for drink during harvest. Boys, 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, 6s. per 
week; twelve to sixteen, 35. 6¢.; eight 
to twelve, 2s. Women—employed in field- 
work 8d. per day; in gloving from 2s. to 
6s. per week. Ordinary labourers’ wages are, 
however, as low as 7s. a week in some parts 
of Dorsetshire ; 8s. or gs. “wet or het”— 
sometimes without any allotments— appears to 
be a very common rate of pay. A little more 
is made by “tut,” or piece-work at hay and 
corn harvest, but that is generally needed to 
pay off debts contracted in the winter months, 
A week’s illness in his family drives a labourer 
to the parish. Its aid is not looked upon now, 
as it once was, as socially degrading in Dor- 
setshire villages. ‘“There’s the house—they 
can’t rob us of that,’ I heard a man say. 
“Young folks mustn’t expect help if they don’t 
go in, but they'll allow old folks 2s. 6d. a 
week.” “Yes,” sneered a listener, “‘ 25. 62. 
between two, and no bread, and 15. 6d. to go tor 
rent—that’s a fat lot!” About one-sixteenth of 
the population of Dorsetshire is in receipt of 
parish relief. Low as the Dorsetshire hind’s 
condition is, however, it is said by good judges 
to be better than it was a quarter of a century 
ago ; but this he will not own himself. He 
will, indeed, with a kind of grudging -grati- 
tude, admit that bread is cheap, but in all 
other respects he looks upon the past as a 
labourer’s golden age. ‘“ Har'st ain’t har’st,” 
an old man said to me, “ since them machines 
come in. Look what aman could use to get, 
and what he do get now. Well, maybe, there’s 
good in ’chinery, but there’s too many on ’em, 
They overdoes it. That's what it is—they 
overdoes it.” 
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HALF HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
I.—THE CHRISTIAN SELF-INTROSPECTION HUMBLE, BUT NOT MORBID.* 


‘TI know nothing by myself: yet am I not hereby justified.’”’—1 Cor. 
“* Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence ache God."—=1 Joun iii. 21. 


8 be two texts read together give a notable 
instance of what the infidel calls the 
self-contradictions, of what we call the self- 
corrections, of Holy Scripture. 

Theology, gendered of controversy, is 
cautious and balancing: Revelation, flashing 
from heaven, is bold and free. 

Human hands have soiled, human feet 
have trampled, the bright, the precious 
deposit of the faith once delivered. Heresy 
has corrupted, schism has torn, the simplicity 
which is in Christ. Then the Church must 
mend and patch, must restore and reconcile, 
must define and systematize ;—and the result 
is Theology—a thing of creeds and formulas, 
of accuracies and harmoriies, necessitated by 
the existence of error, and accepted as a 
safeguard by all but the presumptuous. 

Still this theology was not the first utter- 
ance, but the second: not the voice, but the 
letter ; not the lively, living, life-giving word, 
but the drier, duller, less sparkling form, in 
which, as in a protecting casket, the original 


jewel of revelation is packed and enfolded. 
The very Word itself, conscious of truth, 
majestic in its divinity, speaks here, speaks 


there, as God prompts, as man wants it. It 
stays not to guard against right-hand mistake 
or left-hand abuse: it flings forth its broad 
free saying, and waits not to fence itself 
against each possible misconstruction. Some- 
times therefore to the careless ear it seems 
ambiguous or double-tongued—seems even 
to contradict itself—seems even to say here 
what it denies there, or to unsay in this place 
what it had emphasized in that. 

Examples will occur to every one. “ He 
that is not with me is against me,” Christ 
says in St. Matthew. “He that is not 
against us is for us,” Christ says in St. Luke. 
The one is the maxim of decision, the other 
is the maxim of charity. “ Justified by faith,” 
St. Paul says, “we have peace with God.” 
“Not of works, lest any man should boast.” 
“By works a man is justified,” St. James 
rejoins, “‘and not by faith only.” The one 
thinks of a living faith—living, and therefore 
(for so life proves itself) working: the other 
has in his view that spurious, degenerate 
thing, which devils call faith, and God (be- 
cause it lies lazy) calls infidelity. In some 
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places the two opposite utterances are brought 
together into one, tied to each other by a 
most incongruous “for”—as where St. Paul 
bids the Philippians to “ work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling,” and adds 
this unexpected reason—“ for it is God which 
worketh in you.” 

The explanation of all this is, that truth 
has ever at least two aspects: to see but one 
of these is at once error: to allow for both 
is a condition of sound doctrine. Yet to 
state both sides in one breath is seldom pos- 
sible: to stay to reconcile is to miss the force 
of both: let either have its rush, its swing, 
its stroke—the via media, theologically safe, 
is practically feeble:—God speaks the free 
word on this side, and the free word on that 
—the result is conviction, is wisdom, is 
strength. 

The two brief sayings just read to you— 
the one from St. Paul in this day’s Epistle, 
the other from St. John in an age when 
St. Paul was already become Scripture—give 
us, together, the whole truth on a very inte- 
resting and important subject—the proper 
attitude of a Christian in the estimate of his 
own condition and prospect—in taking ac- 
count of his own state before God and for 
eternity. Both the texts deal with conscience 
—that marvellous witness, judge, and exe- 
cutioner within—that representative of God 
in the man, to which we all, with our will or 
else without it, are evermore rendering an 
account and a self-reckoning. And both the 
texts (which is more remarkable) deal with a 
quiet conscience—with the condition of one 
not self-accusing—with a posture of personal 
tranquillity, of conscientious repose. With all 
this in common, their tone is yet diverse. 
The one sounds the note of warning, the 
other of comfort: the net result of their com- 
bined teaching is the motto of this Sermon— 
The Christian self-introspection humble, not 
morbid. 

1. St. Paul has been reproving the ten- 
dency which is in all human nature, whether 
it call itself Protestant or Romanist, to make 
Popes. Men in those days—having the real 
thing—having the substance not the shadow of 
Apostles still with them—were prone—quite 
in modern fashion—to set up one against 
another—Apollos against Paul, or Paul against 
Cephas—even as, in earlier years still, the dis- 
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ciples of Jesus and of the Baptist sought to sow 
discord and jealousy between the witness and 
the Subject of testimony, between the Bride- 
groom and the Bridegroom’s friend. St. Paul 
has dealt severely with this vice of Church- 
partisanship. “ What are we?” he has asked. 
We are instruments, agencies, workmen: 
each has his proper gift, his assigned place, | 
his sure reward: the work is one work—and 
the minister is not the lord, but the property, 
of the Church which he serves. ‘“ Let a man | 
so account of us as of underlings of Christ, 
and mere dispensers,” as confidential servants, | 
“of those mysteries,” those revealed secrets, 
which God has made the store and the pabu- | 
lum of the Church which He bought with 
His blood. Think, then, he says, how 
anxious, how responsible, how formidable, 
must be this steward’s office. Instead of 
idolizing this man, feel for him! See him on , 
his way to judgment—a judgment in which it 
will not be yours to acquit or condemn him | 
—not yours, nay, not his own! “I judge not | 
mine own self.” 

Such is the context : now read the text. 

“For I know nothing by myself.” It is 
needless to caution the present audience 
against that ignorant reading of the clause, 
which has sometimes made it, I have 


heard, the text of a sermon, on the duty of 
intellectual humility—as if it were, I know 
nothing by the exercise of my own unaided 


understanding. In reality, St. Paul says this 
—I know nothing against myself”—I am 
not conscious to myself of anything—that is, 
of any obliquity or unfaithfulness in the dis- | 
charge of my stewardship — my conscience | 
does not reproach me :—“ yet,” he adds, “I | 
am not hereby justified ”—this silence of the | 
inward accuser is not enough for justification 
—for acquittal at the bar of God: Christ, 
Christ is my Judge—“ therefore judge no- 
thing before the time, until the Lord come.” 
It is an Advent subject, every word of it. 

The conscience may be in repose, and yet 
we may not be justified. 





We will part company, for a moment or 
two, with St. Paul. We walk by his side, we | 
plod after him, with unequal, with lagging | 
steps. We have not his “ wonderful con- | 
version” in our memory—we can show no 
“marks of the Lord Jesus” on these earthly 
bodies—we “ die not daily ” in the Confessor’s | 
self-crucifixion, we live not above sense in the 
glory of Christ’s resurrection. Let us come 
down to our own level. It is good to con- 
template great ideals—but, after all, it is with 
ourselves, as we are, that we must this day 
enter into judgment. 


Leaving then St. Paul’s more exalted, yet 
more limited, use of the maxim before us, let 
us speak to ourselves of this peril—the mis 
taking of a quiet conscience for a justified 
state. 

We call it a peril. Why a peril? Is it not © 


| well, some one might say, to be at rest, to be 


at unity, within? When I look around me, 
and see the havoc wrought in this life and in 
this by a morbid self-scrutiny — when I see 
this triend wrecked upon the quicksand of a 


_miserable misgiving, and that acquaintance 


stretched daily upon the rack of “a fearful 
looking for of judgment,” merely by indulging 
the habit of a perpetual self-inquisition—I 


| can almost thank God, as for appetite and 


sleep and health, so for a quiet conscience 
—without entering upon the enquiry, either 
as to this or those, whether I have a right to it. 

My friend! such calm, such tranquillity, 
might be, as you call it, a simple blessing—I 
would join you in your thanksgiving for it as 
for any other of God’s good gifts to you—if 
it were not for this Advent of which the 
Church is now making mention, and of which 
she prays you this day not to be forgetful! 
But, with this in view—that terrible time of 
which last Sunday’s Gospel told as one of 
men’s stoutest hearts failing them at last 
for fear—we must ask you to make surer 
work than this for a trial which shall be for 
life or death eternal ! 

Many things lull conscience—drug, intoxi- 
cate, paralyze it, as well as madden. And 
then what is its quietude worth ? 

You have been praying this morning, in 
the Litany, for the forgiveness of your “ igno- 
rances.” ‘That clause shows you that there 
is an ignorance, even, not without its guilt. 
Suppose that conscience has been uninstructed 
as to God’s claim and God’s judgment—sup- 
pose that, not because we could not but 
because we would not know, we are in niid- 
night tangible darkness as to the things which 
belong to our peace—is tranquillity justifica- 
tion then? What if the Bible is unread, 
unpondered, unprayed over—what if the 
enlightening Spirit is never invoked—what if 
we are satisfied with the glimmering glowworm 
light of nature’s dim intuition—dimmer, I had 
almost said, if left to itself, in Christendom, 
in Christian England, than anywhere—and 
will not bow the proud soul before the She- 
chinah of the Invisible One—is it anything 
then to say, I know nothing against myself, 
and therefore, therefore, I am justified ? 

What if the poor heart, which ought to be 
drinking every day of what the Psalmist calls 
“the nver ot God’s pleasures,” is just idly 
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taking as its sufficient authority the voice of | 
prevalent opinion in the world larger or 
smaller—smallat the largest—to which it gives 
that imposing name? what if our idea of the 
right and the becoming and the possible be 
taken, not from God’s Word, but from the | 
noisy music of cornet and sackbut and dulci- , 
mer, summoning us to one of earth’s myriad | 
idol-worships ? what if we call that duty which — 
fashion makes so, and that religion which 
stands in the violent combination of a week 
of industrious amusement, and an hour on 
the Sunday of listless listening? and if, 
giving these things, not outraging opinion 
either in its decencies or (for it has them) in 
its devotions, we then come before God with 
the assurance of a satisfied conscience, to 
claim the crown of eternity as we have already | 
drunk to their dregs the pleasures of time— | 


will it avail us then to say, I know nothing | 


by myself, and hereby, by this self-ignorance, 
I am justified ? 

One other supposition must be made— 
alas! but too probably—concerning the | 
tranquillity which is no justification—and that 
rests upon our experience of the deceitful- | 
ness of sin. We have spoken thus far rather 
of negatives; but how shall we forget, for 
ourselves or for others, that sort of self-con- 


fidence which is the growth, the gradual 


growth, of habits of sinning? Who has not, 
for a few days at least of the most blame- 
less life, “ suffered a sin” upon him? Where 


is he, who has never allowed a sinful wish to , 


become a lawless desire—has never pondered | 
with himself as lovely the thing that is for- | 
bidden—has never fallen into some habit 
which, mercifully delivered, he feels to have 


been a snare of the devil? I put my enquiry 


delicately—I might urge it far, far more 
pointedly ; but it is enough—enough to press 
upon you this further question—Were you 
not fertile to discover, brave to assert, at 
such times, the excusableness, the almost 
innocence, of that wrong wish, desire, habit, 








which now you call by its name? Sup-| 


posing that at that period, under that influ- 


ence, you had been questioned as to the 


state of your conscience, do you think that 
you would have allowed it then to be very 
restless, very importunate? Might you not 
have been tempted almost to say, if man, 
yes, if God, questioned you, I know nothing 
by myself? and yet would you, could you, 
thereby have been justified ? 

This experience is yours, on purpose—for 


there is an overruling hand even in our sins | 


—on purpose to make you aware how much, 


and how little, you can trust conscience | 


itself to be your accuser or else your justi- 
fier. There is an influence which seats itself 
even upon the conscience. Strong passion is 
such an influence. Strong passion once or 
twice yielded to is doubly, tenfold such A 
man under an overmastering inclination is 
almost a man without a conscience. If he 
dares to say, “I know nothing by myself,” 
I will loudly thunder in his ear, “Yet am I 
not hereby justified.” And, remember, in 
these matters, we fall not all at once, but 
little by little! 

This reflection we would press even upon 
Christian people. Some make assurance 
everything. Some deny the reality of grace 
where there is not the confidence of salva- 
tion. Some must know from you the day 
and the hour-—the voice which spake with 
you, and “which way went the Spirit” after 
speaking. All this is a jargon of unscrip- 
tural phrases, often condemned by Ezekiel’s 
test of doctrine—that it makes the heart of 
the righteous sad, and strengthens in the 
same degree the hands of the wicked. Learn 
of St. Paul a holier and a truer lesson. Be 
contented to wait for assurance till the goal 
of your race is full in view. Meanwhile be 
humble. Say—if you can say it—but who 
shall give the note? “I know nothing by 
myself.” Yet with that saying still couple 
the converse—-“ But God is greater than my 
heart, and He alone knoweth all things.” 
Enough for comfort, not enough for presump- 
tion—light to walk by, not to bask in— 
everything with sobriety, nothing with fool- 
, hardiness—such, such be my life! At last I 
shall have attained—and then ! 

2. We are ready now for St. John. 

It is meant that we should be humble—it 
is, not meant that we should be morbid. 
There is danger of presumption—there is a 
risk also of depression. If we took by itself 
the caution that conscience might not accuse 
and yet we not be justified, there might be a 
spirit of self-suspicion aroused in us, scarce 
more fatal to peace than destructive of holi- 
ness. 

God would not have us live a life of feverish 
anxiety. The Gospel is like that breath from 
the four winds, of which a Prophet teils, 
which carries into the whole of this dry, 
sapless, lifeless being, that stir and movement 
and thrill of vitality which is at once the 
signal of the change and the witness of the 
Author. This would be lost again if there 
were no experience ever uf God’s love com- 
municated, and of the love of God returned. 
The Christian who is forbidden to presume, 
warned to be cautious, spurred, goaded, to 
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constant self-enquiry, is yet animated by the 
promise that, walking in the light, he shall 
assure his heart before God—that, if his heart 
condemns him not, he is justified, he is 
accepted, he has peace with God. 

Nothing is more unprofitable, nothing more 
indolent, than that unrestful, unhopeful spirit, 
which has been the torment of some Christian 
souls. Without quietness there is no work- 
ing. Without peace there is no progress. A 
man working for salvation is but half diligent : 
it is he who works /rom salvation, works 
because saved, he, he is the man who pro- 
duces the fruit that abides. He, whether 
sower or reaper, is the workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed ; God, his own God, gives 
him His blessing. 

Most unattractive to them that are without 
is the gospel of the down-hearted. They see 
| that it has not made him happy; then the 
| magnet for them has lost its attraction, because 
what makes them think at all of Christ is His 
saying, “I will give you rest.” He has not 
given this man rest, and yet he is a Christian ! 

The life of the self-mistruster is an oscilia- 
tion, not a progress—a vertigo, not an ad- 


our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidence.” How wise, how judicious, how 
salubrious ! 

What does St. John say as to the condi- 
tions—let me rather say, the antecedents—of 
| this comfort? You need not travel beyond 
| this third chapter. 
| There is, first, a firm hold of the Gospel 
_sonship. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of 
|| God.” A man must grasp this. He must 
| say, God is my Father. I did not make Him 
so—nothing done by me, nothing felt by me, 
|| made Him so. No man, by willing or by 
| doing, ever earned to himself a father; nor 
can any man, by will or by deed, make God 
| anything that He is not. The prodigal in 
the far country—was not that, or is not that, 
you ?—spoke of his “father” still though he 
was an exile, and when he thought of going to 
him it was a returning, it was to a home! 

Again, there must be an entire openness 
with God. We must “ walk in the light,” at 
least in this sense. We must have no secrets 
with God. If you have sinned, tell Him. 
There cannot be “confidence” in the sense 
of trust, where there is no “ confidence” in the 
other sense—of frankness. Let God know 
all your secrets—well, He knows them ; but, 
for all that, He “ will be enquired of ”—He 
will be confided in ! 

Then, thirdly, there must be a life of love. 











| vance. God wills our peace. “Beloved, if | 





“Hereby we know that we are of the truth.” 
How? Because we love—not in word only, 
but in deed. As God laid down life for us 
—wonderful words !—so must we for the 
brethren. The Gospel grace gives us new 
relationships—we must live them. “If our 
hearts condemn us” in this respect—that we 
love not, or love only in name, not in reality 
—then we must remember that “God is 
greater than our heart”—that God knows 
that which we have forgotten, which we have 
not found out: that just self-condemnation, 
Oh how predictive it is of Another's! that 
misgiving of the soul because we love not, 
what shall it become when the light of 
omniscience is cast upon it ? 

The closing lesson for us all is, Become 
Christians indeed. 

Grasp the Gospel saying, God loves—God 
is love. Take it home. Say to yourself, 
Then, if this be true—strange as it may seem 
—God loves me. Loves me as I am. Loves 
me a sinner. Loves before I love—loves 
afterwards. When I love not, He loves. He 
bids me believe in His love—and if I believe, 
I live. He bids me reflect His love—and if 
I will, I can do it. I can love the brethren. 
He bids me open myself to Him—kneel 
down, and tell Him thy secrets! It will be 
life to thee when, instead of having an Ob- 
server always present, thou hast a Friend. A 
Friend, who changes not with thy changes, 
but loves thee still—loves through all—loves 
till thou love—and afterwards, for ever. 

The Gospel is a great salvation. It goes 
to the root of this being. It goes through 
all—satisfying every want—filling every capa- 
city. Let it not play around thee, like the 
cold moonbeam, glittering, but unfertilizing 
—let it be thy sun, thy day, thy life! 


We are keeping Advent. To-day we are 
entering upon an Ember Week—a week of 
Ordinations, I have made the Epistle my 
text, with this thought in my heart. For the 
first time there go forth from this Temple not 
lawyers only, but clergymen too. They will 
associate their latest preparation with this 
solemn, this ancient Church, I bespeak for 
them your sympathy, your thought, your 
prayer. Rejoice, for the Church’s sake, rejoice 
for England’s sake, rejoice for Christ's sake, 
that the Lord of the harvest sends forth some 
labourers from amongst you. I ask for them 
this boon, this blessing—that you will add 
one word, in their behalf, to your own prayers 
to God this night, this day ! 

C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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THE TWO MARGARETS. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
I.—MARGARET BY THE MERE SIDE. 


i: imbedded in the green champaigne 
That gives no shadow to thy silvery face, 


Open to all the heavens, and all their train, 

The marshall’d clouds that cross with stately pace, 
No steadfast hills on thee reflected rest, 
Nor waver with the dimpling of thy breast. 


O, silent Mere! about whose marges spring 
Thick bulrushes to hide the reed-bird’s nest ; 
Where the shy ousel dips her glossy wing, 
And balanced in the water takes her rest : 
While under bending leaves, all gem-arrayed, 
Blue dragon-flies sit panting in the shade : 


Warm, stilly place, the sundew loves thee well, 

And the green sward comes creeping to thy brink, 
And golden saxifrage and pimpernel 

Lean down to thee their perfumed heads to drink ; 
And heavy with the weight of bees doth bend 
White clover, and beneath thy wave descend : 


While the sweet scent of.bean-fields, floated wide 
On a long eddy of the lightsome air 
Over the level mead to thy lone side, 
Doth lose itself among thy zephyrs rare, 
With wafts from hawthorn bowers and new-cut hay, 
And blooming orchards lying far away. 
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Thou hast thy Sabbaths, when a deeper calm 
Descends upon thee, quiet Mere, and then 
There is a sound of bells, a far-off psalm 
From grey church towers, that swims. across the fen ; 
And the light sigh where grass and waters meet, 
Is thy meek weicome to the visit sweet, 


Thou hast thy lovers. Though the angler’s rod 
Dimple thy surface seldom ; though the oar 
Fill not with silvery globes thy fringing sod, 
Nor send long ripples to thy lonely shore ; 
Though few, as in a glass, have cared to trace 
The smile of nature moving on thy face; 


Thou hast thy lovers truly. ’Mid the cold 

Of northern tarns the wild-fowl dream of thee, 
And, keeping thee in mind, their wings unfold, 

And shape their course, high soaring, till they see 
Down in the world, like molten silver, rest 
Their goal, and screaming plunge them in thy breast. 
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Fair Margaret, who sittest all day long 
On the grey stone beneath the sycamore, 
The bowering tree with branches lithe and strong, 
The only one to grace the level shore, 
Why dost thou wait ? for whom with patient cheer 
Gaze yet so wistfully adown the Mere ? - 


Thou canst not tell, thou dost not know, alas! 
Long watchings leave behind them little trace ; 
And yet how sweetly must the mornings pass, 
That bring that dreamy calmness to thy face! 
How quickly must the evenings come that find 
Thee still regret to leave the Mere behind ! 
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Thy cheek is resting on thy hand ; thine eyes 
Are like twin violets but half unclosed, 

And quiet as the deeps in yonder skies. 
Never more peacefully in love reposed 

A mother’s gaze upon her offspring dear, 

Than thine upon the long far-stretching Mere. 


Sweet innocent! Thy yellow hair floats low 
In rippling undulations on thy breast, 

Then stealing down the parted love-locks flow, 
Bathed in a sunbeam on thy knees to rest, 

And touch those idle hands that folded lie, 

Having from sport and toil a like immunity. 


Through thy life’s dream with what a touching grace 
Childhood attends thee, nearly woman grown ; 
Her dimples linger yet upon thy face, 
Like dews upon a lily this day blown ; 
Thy sighs are born of peace, unruffled, deep ; 
So the babe sighs on mother’s breast asleep. 


It sighs, and wakes,—but thou ! thy dream is all, 
And thou wert born for it, and it for thee ; 

Morn doth not take thy heart, nor evenfall 
Charm out its sorrowful fidelity, 

Nor noon beguile thee from the pastoral shore, 

And thy long watch beneath the sycamore. 


No, down the Mere as far as eye can see, 
Where its long reaches fade into the sky, 

Thy constant gaze, fair child, rests lovingly ; 
But neither thou nor any can descry 

Aught but the grassy banks, the rustling sedge, 

And flocks of wild-fowl splashing at their edge. 


And yet ’tis not with expectation hushed 
That thy mute rosy mouth doth pouting close ; 
No fluttering hope to thy young heart e’er rushed, 
Nor disappointment troubled its repose ; 
All satisfied with gazing evermore 
Along the sunny Mere and reedy shore. 


The brooding wren flies pertly near thy seat, 
Thou wilt not move to mark her glancing wing; 
The timid sheep browse close before thy feet, 
And heedless at thy side do thrushes sing. 
So long amongst them thou hast spent thy days, 
They know that harmless hand thou wilt not raise. 


Thou wilt not lift it up—not e’en to take 
The foxglove bells that flourish in the shade, 
And put them in thy bosom; not to make 
A posy of wild hyacinth inlaid 
Like bright mosaic in the mossy grass, 
With freckled orchis and pale sassafras. 


Gaze on ;—take in the voices of the Mere, 
The break ot shallow water at thy feet, 

Its plash among long weeds and grasses sere, 
And its weird sobbing,—hollow music meet 

For ears like thine ; listen and take thy fill, 

And dream on it by night, when all is still. 
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Fuil sixteen years have slowly pass'd away, 
Young Margaret, since thy fond mother here 
Came down, a six months’ wife, one April day, 
To see her husband’s boat go down the Mere, 
Ard track its course, till, lost in distance blue, 
In mellow light it faded from her view. 


It faded, and she never saw it more ;— 

Nor any human eye ;—oh, grief! oh, woe ! 
It faded,—and return’d not to the shore ; 

But far above it still the waters flow— 
And none beheld it sink, and none could tell 
Where coldly slept the form she loved so well! 


But that sad day, unknowing of her fate, 
She homeward turn’d her still reluctant feet ; 
And at her wheel she spun, till dark and late, 
The evening fell ;—the time when they should meet ;— 
Till the stars paled that at deep midnight burn’d— 
And morning dawn’d, and he was not return’d. 


And the bright sun came up—she thought too soon, 
And shed his ruddy light along the Mere ; 
And day wore on too quickly, and at noon 
She came and wept beside the waters clear. 
“ How could he be so late ?”—and then hope fled ; 
And disappointment darken’d into dread. 


He NEVER came, and she with weepings sore 
Peered in the water-flags unceasingly ; 
Through all the undulations of the shore, 
Looking for that which most she feared to see. 
And then she took home sorrow to her heart, 
And brooded over its cold cruel smart. 


And after, desolate she sat alone 
And mourned, refusing to be comforted, 
On the grey stone, the moss-embroider’d stone, 
With the great sycamore above her head ; 
Till after many days a broken oar 
Hard by her seat was drifted to the shore. 


It came, a token of his fate,—the whole, 
The sum of her misfortune to reveal ; 
As if sent up in pity to her soul, 
The tidings of her widowhood to seal ; 
And put away the pining hope forlorn, 
That made her grief more bitter to be borne. 


And she was patient ; through the weary day 
She toiled ; though none was there her work to bless, 
And did not wear the sullen months away, 
Nor call or. death to end her wretchedness, 
But lest the grief should overflow her breast, 
She toiled as heretofore, and would not rest. 


But, her work done, what time the evening star 
Rose over the cool water, then she came 
To the grey stone, and saw its light from far 
Drop down the misty Mere white lengths of flame, 
And wonder'’d whether there might be the place 
Where the soft ripple wandered o’er His face. 
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Unfortunate! In solitude forlorn 
She dwelt, and thought upon her husband’s grave, 
Till when the days grew short a child was born 
To the dear father underneath the wave ; 
And it brought back a remnant of delight, 
A little sunshine to its mother’s sight ; 


A little wonder to her heart grown numb, 
And a sweet yearning pitiful and keen: 
She took it as fiom that poor father come, 
Her and the misery to stand between ; 
Her little maiden babe, who day by day 
Sucked at her breast and’ charmed her woes away. 


But years flew on ; the child was still the same, 
Nor human language she had learned to speak ; 

Her lips were mute, and seasons went and came, 
And brought fresh beauty to her tender cheek ; 

And all the day upon the sunny shore 

She sat and mused beneath the sycamore. 


Strange sympathy ! she watched and wearied not, 
Haply unconscious what it was she sought ; 
Her mother’s tale she easily forgot, 
And if she listened no warm tears it brought ; 
Though surely in the yearnings of her heart 
The unknown voyager must have had his part. 


Unknown to her; like all she saw unknown, 
All sights were fresh as when they first began, 
All sounds were new ; each murmur and each tone 
And cause and consequence she could not scan, 
Forgot that night brought darkness in its train, 
Nor reasoned that the day would come again. 


There is a happiness in past regret ; 
And echoes of the harshest sound are sweet. 
The mother’s soul was struck with grief, and yet, 
Repeated in her child, ’twas not unmeet 
That echo-like the grief a tone should take 
Painless, but ever pensive for her sake. 


For her dear sake, whose patient soul was linked 
By ties so many to the babe unborn ; 

Whose hope, by slow degrees become extinct, 
For evermore had left her child forlorn, 

Yet left no consciousness of want or woe, 

Nor wonder vague that these things should be so, 


Truly her joys were limited and few, 
But they sufficed a life to satisty, 

That neither fret nor dim foreboding knew, 
But breathed the air in a great harmony 
With its own place and part, and was at one 
With all it knew of earth and moon and sun. 


For all of them were worked into the dream, 
The husky sighs of wheat-fields in it wrought ; 
All the land-miles belonged to it ; the stream 
That fed the Mere ran through it like a thought. 
It was a passion of peace, and loved to wait 
’Neath boughs with fair green light illuminate, 
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To wait with her alone ; always alone : 
For any that drew near she heeded not, 

Wanting them little as the lily grown 
Apart from others in a shady plot, 

Wants fellow-lilies of like fair degree, 

In her still glen to bear her company. 


Always alone : and yet, there was a child 

Who loved this child, and from his turret towers, 
Across the lea would roam to where, inisled 

And fenced in rapturous silence, went her hours, 
And with slow footsteps drawn anear the place 
Where mute she sat, would ponder on her face, 


And wonder at her with a childish awe, 
And come again to look, and yet again, 
Till the sweet rippling of the Mere would draw 
His longing to itself ; while in her train 
The water-hen, come forth, would bring her brood 
From slumbering in the rushy solitude ; 


Or to their young would curlews call and clang 

Their homeless young that down the furrows creep ; 
Or the wind-hover in the blue would hang, 

Still as a rock set in the watery deep. 
Then from her presence he would break away, 
Unmarked, ungreeted ‘yet, from day to day. 


But older grown, the Mere he haunted yet, 

And a strange joy from its sweet wildness caught ; 
Whilst careless sat alone maid Margaret, 

And “ shut the gates ” of silence on her thought, 
All through spring mornings gemmed with melted rime, 
All through hay-harvest and through gleaning time. 


O pleasure for itself that boyhood makes, 
O happiness to roam the sighing shore, 
Plough up with elfin craft the water-flakes, 
And track the nested rail with cautious oar ; 
Then floating lie and look with wonder new 
Straight up in the great dome of light and blue. 


O pleasure! yet they took him from the wold, 
The reedy Mere, and all his pastime there, 

The place where he was born and would grow old 
If God his life so many years should spare ; 

From the loved haunts of childhood and the plain 

And pasture-lands of his own broad domain. 


And he came down when wheat was in the sheai, 
And with her fruit the apple-branch bent low, 
While yet in August glory hung the leaf, 
And flowerless aftermath began to grow ; 
He came from his grey turrets to the shore, 
And sought the maid beneath the sycamore, 


He sought her, not because her tender eyes 
Would brighten at his coming, for he knew 
Full seldom any thought of him would rise 
In her fair breast when he had passed from view ; 
But for his own love’s sake, that unbeguiled 
Drew him in spirit to the silent child. 
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For boyhood in its better hour is prone 
To reverence what it hath not understood ; 
And he had thought some heavenly meaning shone 
From her clear eyes, that made their watchings good ; 
While a great peacefulness of shade was shed 
Like oil of consecration on her head. 


A fishing wallet from his shoulder slung, 

With bounding foot he reached the mossy place, 
A little moment gently o’er her hung, 

Put back her hair and looked upon her face, 
Then fain from that deep dream to wake her yet, 
He “ Margaret!” low murmured, “ Margaret ! 


“ Look at me once before I leave the land, 
For I am going,—going, Margaret.” 

And then she sighed, and lifting up her hand, 
Laid it along his young fresh cheek, and set 

Upon his face those blue twin-deeps, her eyes, 

And moved it back from her in troubled wise, 


Because he came between her and her fate, 

The Mere. She sighed again as one oppressed ; 
The waters, shining clear, with delicate 

Reflections wavered on her blameless breast ; 
And through the branches dropt, like flickerings fair, 
And played upon her hands and on her hair. 


And he, withdrawn a little space to see, 
Murmured in tender ruth that was not pain, 
“ Farewell, I go; but sometimes think of me, 
Maid Margaret ;” and there came by again 
A whispering in the reed-beds and the sway 
Of waters: then he turned and went his way. 


And wilt thou think on him now he is gone ? 

No; thou wilt gaze: though thy young eyes grow dim, 
And thy soft cheek become all pale and wan, 

Still thou wilt gaze, and spend no thought on him ; 
There is no sweetness in his laugh for thee— 
No beauty in his fresh heart’s gaiety. 


But wherefore linger in deserted haunts ? 
Why of the past, as if yet present, sing ? 
The yellow iris on the margin flaunts, 
With hyacinth the banks are blue in spring, 
And under dappled clouds the lark afloat 
Pours all the April-tide from her sweet throat. 


But Margaret—ah ! thou art there no more, 

And thick dank moss creeps over thy grey stone ; 
Thy path is lost that skirted the low shore, 

With willow-grass and speedwell overgrown ; 
Thine eye has closed for ever, and thine ear 
Drinks in no more the music of the Mere. 


The boy shall come—shall come again in spring, 
Well pleased that pastoral solitude to share, 
And some kind offering in his hand will bring 
To cast into thy lap, O maid most fair— 

Some clasping gem about thy neck to rest, 
Or heave and glimmer on thy guileless breast. 
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And he shall wonder why thou art not here 
The solitude with “smiles to entertain,” 

And gaze along the reaches of the Mere ; 
But he shall never see thy face again— 

Shall never see upon the reedy shore 

Maid Margaret beneath her sycamore. 
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II.—NEW HERRNHUT. 


ys Hans Egede was in Greenland, 
and before he could dismiss from his 
mind the vision of harvest-fields, such as ru- 
mour and the old Chronicles affirmed, he tried 
the experiment of sowing wheat ; took a patch 
of ground in a sunny valley, burnt the long 
grass with hope of charring and softening the 
upper soil, dropped in the seed, and found that 
though the wheat grew it would not ripen. 
When he left Greenland that was the condi- 
tion of his mission work. He had patiently 
prepared the ground, and patiently sown the 
seed, but there came no harvest. It is in 
keeping with his heroic faith, heroic in its 
stillness, that the disappointment never made 
him despond; that when he sailed away 
southwards to his home he had as much faith 
of seeing the kingdom of God as when he 
sailed northward with the impetuous zeal of 
an apostle. The seed of that kingdom ‘he 
felt would ripen among the very snows, 
though the gathering of the grain would fall 
to other hands ; and the hands to which it did 
fall were of men no less faithful than himself, 
and whose work is bound to his by a singular 
and affecting link. 
The crisis of the mission was reached at | 
the accession of Christian VI. 


= 
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was unprofitable, the traders indifferent, the 
colony was turning out ill, and the re- 
ward was slow. There was a pressure of 
opinion against continuing the mission, a 
growing persuasion that it was a squander- 
ing of money and a risk of human life for 
no adequate good. It was under this per- 
suasion that it had been resolved to abandon 
the effort, to break up the stations, and recall 
the traders, and provide for Egede no longer 
than one year. Among those, however, who 
were at Copenhagen for the coronation was 
the young Count Zinzendorf. The brilliant 
and enthusiastic “ pietist” had heard of the 
decree against Greenland. « Paul Egede, who 
was pursuing his studies at the university, 
had made him acquainted with his father’s 
hopes and anxieties ; and the two Esquimaux 
that he had noticed among the crowd at 
court had roused his interest to the highest 
pitch. In the salons, where he was wel- 
comed, and with the king, over whom he had 
acquired a singular influence, he pleaded the 
cause of the mission with such effect that the 
tide slowly turned in its favour, not a little 


/moved also by news from Godhaab of a 


great take of blubber ; and first, the one year’s 


The trade | support allotted to the missionary was ex- 
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tended by the king to two, and finally ships | touched at one of the stealthy meetings of the 
sailed out with the welcome greeting, that the | brethren, that his ‘‘ heart was melted in num- 
mission would be prosecuted with vigour. | berless tears.” When he was fifteen he deter- 
The same ships carried the missionaries by | mined to escape from the taunts and per- 
whom that pledge was unexpectedly re-| secutions that overwhelmed “the heretics,” 
deemed. received his father’s consent, and slipped oft 

Nine years before his visit to Copenhagen, | one night with a little company, that was to 
Count Zinzendorf had opened an asylum on his | break as it best could through the cordon of 
estate for certain persecuted Christians from | police and informers drawn about their homes, 
Moravia. They were the descendants, they | and by plunging into woods, travelling only 
said, of the ancient Unity of the Brethren; in the dark, and creeping by circuitous routes, 
their fathers had been reformers before the | escape across the frontier. Stach was the 
Reformation ; they claimed the martyrdom of | son of a small farmer, and spent his early boy- 
Huss and the friendship of Luther among their | hood herding cattle, his later at service. The 
traditions ; and although living in a rigidly | struggle with him was longer ; and though he 
Romish province, they secretly maintained a records early impressions, and that when a 
pure worship, and some fragments of the singu- child he was “in great distress about his 
lar Church order that had been handed down | soul’s salvation,” yet his flight to Herrnhut 
through many centuries. Their want of | seems to have been chiefly moved by the 
conformity drew upon them the hostility of desire of liberty and a loyal allegiance to the 
Church and State. They were dogged by traditions of his family. His friends were 
spies, dragged from their conventicles into suspicious of the depth of his convictions. 
prison, and were to be crushed by the machi-| A cousin, “whose conversation afterwards 
nery of the Inquisition. The purely tradi-! proved a blessing to me, painted in lively 
tional Protestantism, which was all that the colours the poverty, hardships, and distress 
bulk of them professed, would scarcely have _with which the emigrants had to struggle, 
stood this strain ; but about the beginning of and how much worse my outward condition 
the eighteenth century the old spiritual life | would be.” Even when he “had packed up 
had been wakened up among them, and with | his linen in a bundle,” and was taking a 
this there came the desire to escape from aj final leave, his father reminded him that, 
bondage that was intolerable. One, Christian | “according to the course of nature, he would 
David, a carpenter, had been the leader in | soon be stepping into his inheritance,” and 
the spiritual movement, and he became the that “the resolve to emigrate must originate 
leader of the emigration. At the head of the ' from a pure desire to save your soul.” But 
first band of exiles he appeared on a little | at last he too went, and learned that his 
hill near the Count’s village of Berthelsdorf,| cousin had exaggerated nothing. When 
in Lusatia, smote his axe into one of the Boehnisch arrived he had found only three 
trees, and cried, “Here the sparrow hath unfinished huts near the public road, and 
found an house, and the swallow a nest for , “ saw little prospect of finding a maintenance.” 
herself where she may lay her young; even | He tried weaving, “ which disagreed with his 
Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and | health,” and then became assistant in the 
my God ;” and here on this Hutberg there | school, where he “grew more sickly than 
was slowly and painfully built the famous | before.” Stach went to service in the orphan- 
Hermhut, or Watch of the Lord. house, and then tried spinning wool. They 

Among the emigrants who escaped to this | had sometimes nothing but a bit of dry 
refuge were Frederick Boehnisch and Mat- | bread, and the older men evidently thought 
thew Stach. They were born about the same | they would get tired and leave ; but “ I never 
time,* in the same rank of life, both of them | forgot my resolution,” Stach says, “when I 
of good parents, and in villages not far apart ; | left my father’s home—to persevere, should I 
but until their exile they seem to have had | even suffer hunger, sickness, and death itself.” 
no acquaintance. Boehnisch was a miller’s | And Boehnisch says, “ It was no small joy to 
son, and fell early under religious impressions. | me that the Lord had brought me to dwell 
He describes himself “ weeping in the fields, | amongst brethren.” Thus, between joy and 
he knew not why ;” going out into his father’s | dogged earnest pluck, they were kept firm 
garden, and with a companion, kneeling down, | until their life resolved itself into the outdoor 
his hands spread towards Saxony, and pray- | work that was congenial to them, and their 
ing that God would take them there ; and so | spiritual life grew in depth and power. “In 
general, love and simplicity reigned amongst 
® Bochauch in 1710, Stach in 1723. us, and we forgot all outward poverty and 
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difficulty. After the labour of the day was 
over, the single brethren usually took a walk 
into the wood, two and two, to converse 
with each other concerning what the Lord 
| had done for their souls; and when they 
| 

| returned they sang an hymn together before 








| going to rest.” 
It was thus it happened that these two men 
found themselves one day in 1731 levelling 
ground for a cemetery. Those who have 


|, loitered within the living wall of dense green 
|| beech which encloses that space of garden 
|| ground, and sauntered under the straight rows 


of equal limes that intersect and fling their 
shadows down on level walks, and noticed the 
exquisite order of the square plots of graves, 
all numbered and lettered and alike, and the 
odours of sweet flowers, and songs of birds 


| | that seem muffled by the stillness, and watched 
the smoke curl up, a few paces down the hill, | 
from the village of the living, which is almost | 


as grave, and peaceful, and regular as this 
God’s acre of the dead, could hardly conceive 


| what it all looked like a century and half ago. 


“We found it very bare and uncultivated,” 
Boehnisch says ; for the hill was a soft marshy 
slope, dotted with ragged bushes, so sad 
and dreary looking, that when the exiles saw 


} it first they cried, ‘‘ Where shall we get bread 





in this wilderness?” But there, on that un- 
promising hill-side, the talk fell upon Green- 
land. Four years before, Zinzendorf had 
told them of Egede’s noble work, and as soon 
as he returned from Denmark he pleaded for 
it with all the eloquence of his heart. They 
found that each had been fixing his thoughts 
upon it, secretly and timidly, as on something 
too daring for their humility, and possibly not 
God’s will, yet so steadily that as they opened 
out their minds it was plain they were both 
eager to go to the North, and “ believing 
with all simplicity in the promise to two or 
three, we knelt down by the next brushwood 
_ and begged we would be guided to do right.” 
| They wrote a joint letter offering themselves 
| as Greenland missionaries, and sent it to the 
| congregation, and the congregation “ heard it 
_ read with joy,” but made no response. The 
| emigrants had not yet thoroughly warmed to 
| the mission work, and they were careful just 
| in proportion as they were earnest. This was 
no common undertaking, and would require 
| no common men. These young persons were 
| enthusiastic and, perhaps, carried away ; their 
| letter was very like one that had been sent ina 


|| short time before, perhaps was only a conceited 


| imitation; they had not counted the cost; 

| and how were they to get to Greenland, and 

what would poor peasants such as they do 
xI—8 
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_ would take care for all that was needful. 





when they got there? They were compelled 
to listen to these surmises for nearly a year, 
“not letting our spirit be disturbed thereby, 
but waiting in stillness the Lord’s will ;” and 
then Zinzendorf asked if they abode by their 
resolve. “ Answering a joyful Yes,” they heard 
from him a recapitulation of the incredible 
hardships and dangers before them, but were 
told that if they still persisted and had trust 
in the Redeemer, they might make ready for the 
journey. It was nearly a year, however, after 
this before the resolution was carried out, and 
by that time Boehnisch was on a journey to 
look after some of the emigrants elsewhere, 
and Christian Stach volunteered to go with 
his cousin. Christian David was joined with 
them, as both by experience and his trade 
a valuable auxiliary, and early in 1733 the 
three men set out for Copenhagen. 

Their outfit was very simple. A sum of 
money had come in from Venice, from which 





| enough was taken to defray the cost of reach- 


ing Denmark. For the rest, “we did not 
trouble our heads how we should get to 
Greenland, or how we should live in that 
country ; believing that He who had sent a 
supply for our journey at the critical moment 
The 
congregation consisted chiefly of poor exiles, 
and we ourselves had nothing but the clothes 
on our backs.” Information was as scanty as 
their means. ‘“ The congregation had no ex- 
perience of missions ; and we were told to 
act as God and His Spirit would show us, 
We were to love one another brotherly, to 
look up to Christian David as our father, and 
to offer our assistance to the long-tried Apostle 
of the Greenlanders, Hans Egede.” At 
Copenhagen they met with discouragement ; 
it was only through difficulty and indiffer- 
ence they slowly fought their way, until Von 
Pless, the Lord Chamberlain, had them 
examined by the theologians and received 
report of their orthodoxy. From this time 
they had no warmer friend. He had them at 
his house, introduced them to everybody, to 
the king first of all, and stirred up such an 
interest that even Egede was the better of it. 
The king was delighted with their simplicity 
and faith. “ If all the brethren,” he said, “ will 
only go to Greenland, I will undertake to fur- 
nish them with a passage and whatever is 
necessary for their subsistence.” “I had not 
believed there was such a king,” Christian 
David wrote back to Herrnhut; and the 
king’s chamberlain was saying, “I had not 
believed there was such faith.” “ How will 
you live in Greenland ?” Von Pless had asked 
them. “By the labours of our hands and 
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the blessing of God. We mean to take 
out seeds, plant a garden, build a house, and 
be burdensome to no one.” “ But there is 
no timber.” ‘Then we will dig a hole in the 
ground and live there.” ‘Touched by their 
spirit, he had a collection made, by which 
they were enabled to purchase building 
materials, furniture, implements of husbandry, 
and such other useful articles as they might 
need. The king gave them a letter to Egede 
warm in their praise; and on the roth of 
April, 1733, they embarked in the ship 
Charity, carrying with them the news that 
the mission was to be prosecuted with vigour, 
and to have a royal grant of 2,000 rix-dollars 
a year ; and much supported by their text for 
the day, “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
It was eminently an enterprise of faith, of 
faith even to rashness. If Egede may have 
erred on the side of precaution, they were in 
danger of erring by imprudence. But on the 
other hand, they were rid of the encumbrance 
of a trading company, they would stand or 
fall by the word they preached, they had 
nothing else to occupy them but to know 
Christ and Him crucified ; and their prepara- 
tions were concluded with a serenity and 


absolute trust which is most like the mag- | 
nificent ideal sketched by Edward Irving in | 
his Missionaries after the Apostolic School. 


Egede’s was a kind of royal mission, in- 
vested with authority and prestige, and con- 
nected by its colonies and governor with the 
power of the State. An experiment was 
now to be tried in almost the opposite direc- 
tion, of a working-man’s mission, supported 
by a community of working men,* and only 
nominally connected with an ecclesiastical 
corporation. 

After a favourable voyage of six weeks the 
missionaries reached their destination, and 
were cordially welcomed by Egede and his 
wife. He had not been altogether alone, yet 
the help had been so desultory that these un- 
expected auxiliaries were like new life to the 


mission, and a pledge that, in the darkest | 
hour, God had not forsaken him. Although | 
they did not live with him, they placed them- | 
selves under his guidance. Their instructions | 
directed them to establish a household after | 
the pattern of Herrnhut, and were plainly in- | 


tended to keep them from being absorbed by 
any older mission, and to test the principles 
of their own. So they pitched upon a 
spot at Ball’s Fiord, lying between the harbour 





* The first elders elected were three carpenters, three 
weavers, two cutlers, one shoemaker, and three whose occu- 
pation is not specified 








and the factory, in a bay about three miles off 
the open water, and “in the middle of three 
great strands which are divided by rocks that 
project into the sea ;” and there, above a steep 
pebbly beach, beside a stream, and not more 
than a stone’s-throw from the waves, they ran 
up a rough Greenland hut of stones and sods, 
and wrote home that they had “ called it New 
Herrnhut, to show that we are guided by the 
same spirit which rules in your place.” The hut 
was scarcely finished when there arose an un- 
happy quarrel. Letters reached Egede from 
Denmark that threw out insinuations and 
grave charges against the doctrine of the new | 
comers. He was, perhaps, too ready to be- | 
lieve them, and when he wrote to beg they 
would state their doctrine on justification by 
faith, there may have been something of sus- 
picion in histone. A long and unsatisfactory 
correspondence followed. Their definitions 
were too loose for Egede’s theology, and he 
charges them, with some reason, that they 
confounded justification and sanctification. 
Christian David, who conducted the contro- 
versy, was hurt, and retorted with hasty words. 
Egede said they were not orthodox; they 
said he was not converted. They refused to 
join in communion with one who was not 
walking in the Spirit, and the estrangement | 
was complete. Just then the small-pox was | 
brought by a native lad who had been sent | 
to Denmark. Messengers were despatched | 
round the settlement to beg the natives to 

disperse and avoid the infection ; but as love 

and fear got the upper hand they huddled | 
close in their huts, the sick and healthy to- | 
gether. The climate seemed to drive the | 
sickness inward, and the victims fell in crowds. 

To quench the burning heat they drank iced 

water and became worse. Many stabbed and 

drowned themselves. They crouched in | 
terror waiting the spring of the disease, and | 
a wail rose up over the land. At Godhaab | 
and New Herrnhut there was no rivalry but | 
in the ministry of the sick; the missionaries | 
made hospitals of their dwellings, and worked | 
together. For weeks Egede scarcely slept, | 
and often in the night he would have to lift the | 
dead with his own hands, and lay them at the | 
door, while he went back to tend the dying. | 
When the disease worked itself out, at last, | 
by the depopulation of the district,* sweeping 

away the few Christian natives on whom 
Egede had builded any hopes, the Moravians 
were prostrated by scurvy. They held it a 
great mercy that they were not all three laid 
down at once, but the third was usually so 











* At Ball’s Fiord only eight recovered; and long after, 
bodies were found, frozen and unburied, in the empty huts. 
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weak as to be scarce able to drag his limbs 
from bed to bed. Egede’s sweetness of tem- 
per and large-heartedness had been remarkable 
throughout. Though the hard words had 
never been withdrawn, his kindness had been 
unceasing, and now his wife went over to 
nurse them “as if they had been her own 
children.” Nearer acquaintance enabled them 
|| to form a juster estimate of one another. What- 
|| ever wrong had been done was freely con- 
|| fessed, and before Egede’s departure the 
| quarrel was at an end. It was not well over 


|| when another ship arrived, bringing a fgeight 
| that was welcome to both families ; to Egede, 


|| his son Paul, and to the other, two colleagues, 
'| in Frederich Boehnisch and John Beck. 
Beck, who was a few years older than 
| Boehnisch and Stach, had reached Herrnhut 
| while their application was in suspense. Like 
| them, he was of Moravian descent, though 
| his father was a Roman Catholic. In a 
| Romish Testament, he remarks (for the Lu- 
theran was strictly forbidden), he read of the 
|| church that was neither cold nor hot (Rev. iii. 
| 15). He was overpowered with a rush of old 
| thoughts and half-convictions, and “fell before 
'| God as dead,” and crying for nought but his 
|| grace and mercy, which he speedily received, 
' and from that hour became a follower of 
Christ. .A charge of heresy was brought 
| against him, grounded on his forsaking of the 
|| alehouse. “Somewhat singular,” he says, 
'| “that when I lived like a heathen no man 
| minded, and as soon as I live like a Christian 
|| you bring it against me asa crime.” Yet as 
| it was proved that he had frequented prayer- 
| meetings and tried to turn the careless to 
|| Christ, he was thrust into prison. He managed 
| to scale the walls, escape the bloodhounds that 
|| were set upon his track, and to reach the 
|| same shelter as his fellow-emigrants, on the 
| night that the first brethren were set apart for 
Greenland. Christian David had said on 
|| leaving that he must make up his mind to 
| follow. Stach, in writing home, had asked 
the congregation to send him, and whcn he was 
ready Boehnisch turned up to accompany him. 
| And now these three men had their desire. 
They stood on that very Greenland to which 
they had looked wistfully from the little Saxon 
| Herrnhut, and they stood together. Their 
lives had been singularly drawn to this one 
| point, and they felt it as a kind of foregone 
'| dedication. It would need the strength of 
| all deep thoug t to sustain them. Egede 
| had embarked for Denmark, his son Paul for 
| the mission at Disco, in the north; and the 
| difficulties and trials of the next few years were 
'| of a kind that men are rarely called to bear. 





Having no salary, and compelled to live by 
their own labours, they made speed to learn 
to hunt and fish, but with miserable ill suc- 
cess. The first time they went out to catch 
driftwood both wood and boat were lost. 
They had experience of the climate when 
building their house, for the sods were frozen ; 
it was sometimes so cold that the ice ex- 
tended down the stove-pipe to the fire ; 
spirits froze like water ; the outside of meat 
would be boiled before the inside could be 
pierced with a knife; windows and stones 
would burst ; the boat got so crusted with ice 
that it could scarce be moved through the 
water, and so heavy with the frozen spray 
that it was nigh sinking; they would return 
from a day’s work clad in ice-mail by the 
frost-smoke that hung over the sea; the 
natives were once found lying on one another 
to keep up heat in rooms where it was only 
possible to creep, and when their lamp-oil 
was spent they were frozen to death. They 
went out shooting on Partridge Hill, and 
chased the reindeer and caught seals; and 
out of economy they strove to eat like the 
people, a nauseous experiment that was suc- 
cessful. For years the only water they could 
get was melted snow. ‘Their boat was so rot- 
ten that a knife could be thrust through it, and 
sometimes food was not to be had ; while they 
were still raw to their work, and supposed they 
would have to betake themselves to spinning, 
their supplies from home failed, and neither 
sea nor land seemed disposed to yield them 
any. They had a barrel of oatmeal, some 
pease, and a few biscuits ; while at the factory 
provisions were almost as scarce. They would 
have bought seals, but the natives raised the 
price, and they had to row two or three days 
before they procured the half of one; they 
could institute comparisons between old tal- 
low candles and a mixture of meal and train- 
oil with advantage of the latter; they were 
driven in search of food upon a rocky island, 
where they had to remain four nights in their 
wet clothes; they had to camp out in the 
snow, and, when that would drift, keep them- 
selves warm by running ; a dead whale or an 
eagle’s egg was a rare prize, and they became 
so weak by living on seaweed and shell-fish 
that they could scarcely manage their boat ; 
nay, they were thankful to eat even part of the 
tent skins. The language was a long griev- 
ance, and their education had been scanty, 
so that they had never learned grammar, and, 
as the natives would give them no opportu- 
nity to practise conversation, they had to sit 
down not only to learn grammar out of a 
grammarian’s book, which to them was weary 
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work, but to learn the Danish in which it was 
written, and the scholastic Latin definitions 
in which it abounded. Their letters abound 
in lamentations upon this subject—lamenta- 
tions over the interminable suffixes and the 
copious vocabulary they were obliged to 
commit (Greenlandic being rich in synonyms), 
difficulties which proved over much for David, 
who said he was too old and stiff now for that 
kind of learning, and which hindered the use- 





, : 
fulness of Egede’s successor ; while, to crown | 


all, the natives stole away their manuscripts, 
as if, their historian says, inspired by the 
very devil himself. 


the south. As inquisitive and mysterious as 
children, they asked timidly what he did, 
and how the book could speak? He told 
them of the creation of the world and the 
happiness of God, and of sin and immor- 
tality. They listened with a stare. He told 
them of God’s Son, who came down from 
heaven to save men; of His love and suffer- 
ings, and the message that He left. They drew 
closer to the table and were very still; and 
when he took up the manuscript before him 


'and read the story of the Passion, one of 


them stepped forward and said, greatly 
moved, “How was that? Tell me that 


There was little to sustain them in these un- | again ; for fain would I be saved.” With the 
wonted labours. The Greenlanders, who never | tears running down his cheeks at this unex- 
worked, despised them for the labour of their | pected speech, Beck went over the story with 
hands, and, seeing they took lessons from the | still more emphasis, and when his brethren 
Egedes, would retort : “ Fine fellows, indeed, 


to be our teachers, who are so ignorant you 
must yourselves be taught.” 
themselves in their company, they tried every 
means to upset their gravity; when they 
could succeed no other way, they mimicked 
their singing and reading, and accompanied 
their prayers with a ridiculous tattoo upon a 
drum ; and if they were seriously spoken to 
after all, they either “ slept or scampered off.” 
They would occasionally prick up their ears 


at a story, though even the hope of a present 


would not keep them for the doctrine. “No 
stock-fish, no audience,” was their motto, and 
in spite of their glaring selfishness and their 
shameless pilfering, they were welcomed in 
the hope of ultimately gaining their con- 
fidence. Then they advanced further : pelted 
the missionaries with stones, climbed on their 
shoulders, made raids upon their premises 
and destroyed their things, even damaged the 
boats by which they got a precarious sub- 
sistence ; and declared that these must be 
poor folks for whom nobody cared, or they 
would not be left to starve, that they would 
not choose such a religion. And so it hap- 
pened that, after nearly six years, their jour- 
nal recorded one man who asked them to 
repeat what the first minister had told him 
about God ; there were one or two who said 
they would have no objection to conversion 
if it was not so difficult ; and they learnt that 
in Europe they were a laughing-stock, and 
the butt for witty ridicule, classical and un- 
classical. ‘ My soul is often in a flame when 
they mock my God,” Stach writes: “ how- 
ever, the children all love me.” There was 
at last the dawn of a better day. 

As Beck was sitting in his tent, in the 
summer of 1738, writing a translation of the 
Gospels, a band of savages broke in from 


If they found | 


mission-house. 





returned, they found him in the centre of an 
eager and agitated group. The man went 
away to tell his little son, but soon returned 
and stayed all night, and at last lived in the 
“He is continually repeat- 
ing either a short ejaculation or a text; 
his peculiar intelligence is surprising; he 
scarcely hears a truth before he under- 
stands it.” Such are the entries in the 
journal, evidently made under some excite- 
ment, yet abundantly borne out. After in- 
struction and proof he was baptized, with his 
wife, daughter, and son, and received the 
name of Samuel. He helped them in trans- 
lation, went about as an evangelist among 
his countrymen, spoke with power and 
genuine eloquence, and attracted every one 
by his frank and affectionate disposition. 
During the fishing he was seized with fatal 
illness, and bowed himself to God’s will. 
“While we were addressing him he grew so 
faint that he could neither hear nor see. 
But during a prayer which we offered up he 
came to himself, and immediately joined us 
in the midst of his acute pain, and with such 
fervour that we were all much amazed. 
When his family began to weep he said, 
‘Do not be grieved forme. Have you not 
heard that believers when they die go to our 
Saviour and partake of His eternal joy? ... . 
If you are faithful to the end we shall see one 
another again before the throne of the 
Lamb.’ As we were speaking to him of the 
goodness of the Lord he breathed his last, 
having bowed his head upon his hands as if 
to sleep.” Four Greenland boys carried him 
to his burial, and there, kneeling down upon 
the snow, the old fellow-labourers at the 
cemetery of Herrnhut laid the body of their 
first convert in the little graveyard they had 
rescued from the frost. 
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Kayarnak was the first-fruits of a plen- 
tiful harvest. The southerners came in 
crowds about the mission, until houses had 
to be built for them, and from this time, in- 
| stead of having too little work, the mission- 
'| aries cry out for help, because they have too 
|| much. Scarcely a crowd of heathens now 
| in which some one did not stand up and say, 
“T heard that before, but it is flown away ;” 
scarcely a hut in which the missionary was 
| not welcome. The Angekoks came dropping 
| in, some sullenly, some under great terror 
| inspired by dreams, some to bring a son or 
| a daughter, but saying sadly, “ For me I am 
| too old to change; it is no use ;” and away 
on the far islands, lonely men and women 
| repeated texts of Scripture on which they had 





been thinking; seed that was sown by good 
| Mr. Egede, and that he felt would surely | 
| never perish. All this was accompanied by | 
| an entire change in the preaching. It was 
| directed chiefly to setting forth the sufferings 
| and atonement of the Lord. “ What strange | 
thing is this?” the auditors would say, as 
| the doctrines thrilled upon them. ‘ You were 
|| always telling us of God and of the two first 
| parents, and we were tired of it, and thought 
| what is that to us? But now we are moved.” 
| Baptism followed baptism; the house be- 
some- 
“no roof but the 


came too strait for those that met ; 
times the church had 
firmament, no wall but the snow-white moun- 
tains, no benches but the bare rock, and no 


| pulpit but a stone.” As early as 1747, they | 
can say, “There are commonly about three 
_ hundred souls in the hall ;” seven years | 
| later four hundred have been baptized, and 
|| “a fourth of them have gone home to our | 
Saviour.” The diary records so many deaths | 

| with concern, but it is noted that the unusual | | 
|| mortality put no check upon the numbers 
| that came, although till Kayarnak’s baptism 
| the faintest pretext was enough to keep 
them at a distance. Touching instances 
| of the power of the Gospel abound from this 
time. “In a Greenland home where all 
besides were hostile to us, there was a young 
woman of the name of Pussimek. While 
we were speaking, she held her hand before | 
| her face to hide her tears, and softly sobbed | 
| forth, ‘O Lord, let Thy light break through | 
| this thickest darkness!’ An old grey-headed 
| man said that the name of Jesus was im- 
pressed on his heart, that he was always 
thinking Jesuna, O Jesus. ‘When I think of 
my Saviour,’ said Zacchaeus, ‘my eyes flow 
| with tears. My dear Saviour, thanks to Thee | 
| for not despising me when a heathen.’ Susan- | 
|| nah, as her end drew near, would often say, | 


‘ How glad I am to have a Saviour! How 
I should dread death if I had not Him!’ 
As a funeral passed the window, and she 
heard the funeral song. ‘O that was fine,’ she 
said ; ‘ how sweetly you sing! You will sing 
at my funeral in the same manner.’ At day- 
break one morning she hastily raised herself, 
looking steadfastly upwards; and the sisters 
who sat by herand held her, asking what she 
looked at, she answered, ‘That great light! 
Do but see that great light!’ and sank down 
into their arms and departed. Judith, who was 
the very pattern of a stupid heatheness, and 
when she came first said she had left her 
soul behind her in the south, wrote from her 
death-bed, ‘My dear Saviour leads me, a 
poor weak child, and the Holy Spirit tends 
and nurses me My tabernacle is ex- 
ceedingly weakened and decayed by sickness, 
but I meditate continualiy on my Saviour’s 
sufferings, and rejoice in the prospect of that 
blessed moment when He will call me 
I once more salute ail the sisters that are with 
you. I feel myself too weak to proceed fur- 
ther; but I love Him, and shall love Him 
without ceasing.’ One child, when the mis- 
sionary came to him, could say no more than, 
‘I long to go to our Saviour,’ and to direct 
that he would be dressed in his best clothes 
for a burying suit. Another, it is said, sang 
himself into the arms of Jesus.” These ex- 
amples are taken almost at random from a 
number so great, and so minutely recorded, 
that they are bewildering. The Gospel had 
been fairly and visibly introduced into Green- 
land, and Egede was spared to know that he 
had not left his Norway parsonage in vain. 
How the Church grew—how station was 
added to station—how the brethren dealt 
with this infant community, and fostered it 
into strength—and how gradually, but surely, 
God’s Word penetrated the darkness, and scat- 
tered it from the land, would take too long 
to tell, and may be read by those who will. 
Christian David’s housekeeping came to an 
end when Stach’s mother and his two sisters 
were sent out for that special purpose. A 
school was opened, where the children greatly 
troubled the kindly men by a more than usual 
lightness ; and the Moravian discipline and 
order were introduced as soon almost as two 
or three were gathered in the name of Jesus. 
Great danger was apprehended from the dis- 
persion of the converts among their heathen 
brethren, and at every fishing season a m's- 
sionary accompanied the people to the north, 
Not only their old revels, but old sports, were 
forbidden. With their customs generally there 
was no direct interference ; but boxing, ball- 
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playing, hunting the reindeer, and even a new 
dish at a heathen feast, were thought likely to 
hurt the steadfastness of faith. The baptized 
were reproved for sin, and young converts 
were kindly and frequently spoken to. We 
have glimpses of pleasant festivals that were 
carried from Germany—the singing of Christ- 
mas hymns before every house through the 
night, meetings summoned by sound of trum- 
pets, and illumination of all the windows with 
mussel-shells. The missionaries write of their 
church choir, and mention “a couple of flutes, 
two or three violins, and a few guitars.” The 
singing was soft, sweet, and low, and must 
have been affecting. The fleet that went to 
the herring-fishery glided along to the music 
of hymns ; it was welcomed back with sing- 
ing again. The singing of the little children 
at school, or on some bare rock, or by the 
fire at home, was sometimes the means of 


arresting the heathen. A missiona y chanced | 


to hear extraordinarily sweet music as he was 
letting out the sheep one morning, and found 
it was the worship of a Greenland family. 
“What a change, thought I, has been 
wrought here! ‘These people were but two 
years ago savage heathens, and now they 
are singing so sweetly, of their own ac- 
cord, to the Lamb once slain.” At Lich- 
tenfels their trouble is that none of them 
can sing well; “neither have we any instru- 


ment, except an old flute, which nobody can - 
play upon ;” yet by-and-by at that same place | 


the Te Deum “ distinguished itself.” The 
poor and orphans are all cared for, though the 


there were no beggars. If, on the one 


hand, the fostering of the missionary seems | 


almost to sacrifice independence, on the other, 
the converts are encouraged to keep them- 
selves, so that no one who can work may be 
a burden upon the community. The only 
stated collection they were asked to give was 
oil for the church light ; but they bear all their 
own expenses; and when letters from the 
burnt-out Indians in Pennsylvania were read 
aloud in 1757, the people came forward say- 
ing, ‘I have a fine reindeer skin:” “ And I 
have a pair of boots:” “ And I will send a 
seal that they may have something both to 
eat and to burn.” Nor do the journals 
fail to notice that while others, who have 
a far better fishery and far better means were 
starving, they had no actual want, and that 
the more their poor increased the more they 
were able to give them. 

All this was not accomplished without much 
labour and time and many helpers, and much 
encouragement from Europe. Missionaries 














arrived as often as they could be spared, and 
brought with them such gifts as a country 
parish could afford. Christian David, who 
had built the first house, in his old age took 
up his tools and went northwards to put up the 
great wooden church with which the ship was 
freighted. Superintendents like Grassman of 
Berlin and Bishop Watteville paid occasional 
visits, and strengthened the brethren. But 
when this was all accomplished, the introduc- 
tion of Christianity was complete. From the 
middle of the last century the history of the 
Greenland mission is the history of a settled 
Christian church—the lost land has been 
won back. Of the three men who took 
up Egede’s work and carried it to the point 
where the mission and the church became one, 
welearn little outside their own labours. Their 
labours were their life, and the history of the 
one records the other. Boehnisch was the first 
taken. Hehad paid three visits to Herrnhut, 
and at the last assisted “in carrying the 
venerable remains of Zinzendorf to the ceme- 
tery.” He returned in 1761 to Greenland 
in the same gentle, loving spirit he had always 
shown, greatly concerned lest the outward 
success of the mission should hinder its 
spiritual power, and much given “to retire 


| to solitary places, to pour out his concern in 


fervent prayer to the Saviour.” In the 
autumn of 1762 he went about among the 
sick upon the islands, being, as Cranz 
says, physician in ordinary; and from wet- 
tings, exposure, and over-work, he suf- 


fered so much in the next spring, that he 
congregation itself is poor ; and in Greenland | 


was often scarce master of his senses. In 
this condition he continued preaching “ with 
unparalleled faithfulness and blessing,” until 
three weeks before his death, when a fall 
from one of the rocks compelled him to take 
his bed. On the 16th of July he recovered 
his vivacity and speech, conversed with his 
colleague on the affairs of the colony, and 
had a “ hearty, meek, and humble conversa- 
tion with his wife.” He then “ardently im- 
plored our Saviour’s pardon for any omission 
in his office and calling ; and when his col- 
league put him in mind of our Saviour’s 
gentleness and tenderness, he replied, ‘Oh 
yes, that is true; so He has ever approved 
Himself to me.’” Once he said distinctly, 
“ Our Saviour pays me frequent visits, and 
will soon fetch me home.” He sang some 
verses on the happiness of being with the 
Lord, and saying with a broken voice, “ My 
Saviour is now come,” he gave up his soul. 
Beck was the next. For eighteen years before 
his death he had been the prey of disease, 
and kept a brave and joyful spirit. In March, 
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1777, he could not sit up. His wife, stand- 
ing by, expressed the hope that he might live. 
“We have been many years together,” he 
| said, “and five-and-thirty years ago I was as 
|| near my end as now; yet the Lord hath spared 
|| me. But our time, you know, must soon come; 
|| and we shall meet again with Him.” He 
|| called one of the missionaries, and gave him 
| some last charges, adding, “I am at one with 
|| Him ;” then sighed, “ Lord Jesus, strengthen 
Thy weak servant, and lighten my pains. 
| Yet are not my pains Thine also? And what 
'| Thou hast suffered for me, unworthy!” and 
|| fell asleep, leaving behind him the translation 
|| of the New Testament. Matthew Stach was 
|| spared the longest. He had left Greenland 
'| before Beck’s death, moved thereto, alas! 
|| by an unhappy marriage. No one had been 
| Six times he had 
|| journeyed to Europe to raise up friends and 
cheer the Church with reports of what he 
‘| saw and heard ; he had visited America and 
|| brought news to New Herrnhut of the mis- 
| sions among the Red Indians; he had been in 
‘| London on fruitless efforts to reach Labrador 
| and carry the Gospel there ; he had sailed 
up and down the coast searching for stations 
| in which to build, and preaching everywhere ; 
| and the last effort he made was when he was 
| grey-headed, and set out on an expedition to 
| the south which was to last a year, and was 
|| more suited to the adventurousness of youth. 
|| Shortly before he left the country Beck re- 
| minded him of the past. “We two alone are 
left,” he wrote ; “ Boehnisch fell asleep seven 
years ago. It was us three who made the 
covenant in 1735. Many a time, you re- 
member, we begged with tears for but one 





soul out of all this nation ; and now God has 
not only quickened five hundred to Himself, 
but there are still five hundred in New 
Herrnhut, and nigh three hundred here 
at Lichtenfels. When we think of these 
congregations that have grown up under our 
eyes, how far has not the Lord exceeded our 
petitions!” More than twelve years after 
that letter was written Stach celebrated in 
North Carolina the jubilee of the mission he 
had been sent out to found. He had with- 
drawn there to hide his private troubles in 
the stillness of the American backwoods. 
Unable to rest, he spent the last fourteen 
years of his life toiling in the mission garden, 
teaching a boys’ school, and praying earnestly 
for the kingdom of Christ ; and when age 
and infirmities kept him to his bed he en- 
couraged all the others “ by the cheerfulness 
of his communion with the Saviour.” Near 
the Christmas of 1787 he was released from 
his great weakness, using his last breath to 
say, “O Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 

So these three lives, that had been drawn 
together by God’s hand from Moravian and 
Silesian farms to spread Christ’s kingdom 
among the snowy wastes of Greenland, went 
out, the one after the other; not till their 
work was done, nor until others were ready 
to take their place; and so by a country 
Norway parson and a handful of poor pea- 
sants there was accomplished one of the 
most desperate enterprises of modern mis- 
sions, by men who made no more account of 
their great-hearted heroism than that He 
that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 

W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 





TO LINA 


(AGED FIVE YEARS). 


] TUMBLE out of bed betimes 
To write my love these little rhymes ; 
And meet the hour and meet the place 
To bless her happy morning face. 
I send her all my heart can store, 
I seem to see her as before. 

Again she stands beneath the boughs, 
Reproves the pup, and feeds the cows ; 
Unvex’d by rule, unscared by ill, 

She wanders at her “ own sweet will ;” 
| For what grave fiat could confine 

| My little charter’d libertine, 

|| Yet free from feeling or from seeing 
The burthen of her moral being ? 

But change must come, and forms and dyes 
Will change before her changing eyes ; 
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She'll learn to blush, and hope, and fear— 
And where shall I be then, my dear? 
Little gossip, set apart 
But one small corner of your heart ; 
There still is one, not quite employ’d, 
So let me find and fill that void ; 
Then run, and jump, and laugh, and play, 
But love me though I’m far away. 
The world would lose its fairest joys 
Without its little girls and boys ; 
Their careless glee, and simple ruth, 
And trust, and innocence, and truth. 
—Ah, what would your poor poet do 
Without such little folk as you? 


FREDERICK LOCKER, 
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IIl.—THE VALLEY OF THE ROMANCHE—VIZILLE—BOURG D’OISANS—BRIANCON. 


HE route from Grenoble to the frontier | 


fortress of Briangon lies for the most part | 


up the valley of the Romanche, which presents | 


a variety of wild and beautiful scenery. In 
summer the river is confined within compara- 
tively narrow limits ; but in autumn and spring 
it is often a furious torrent, flooding the low- 
lying lands, and forcing for itself new channels. 
The mountain heights which bound it, being 
composed for the most part of schist, mica 
slate, and talcose slate, large masses become 
detached in winter—split off by the freezing 
of the water behind them—when they descend, 
on the coming of thaw, in terrible avalanches 
of stone and mud. Sometimes the masses 
are such as to dam up the river and form 
temporary lakes, until the accumulation of 
force behind bursts the barrier, and a furious 
flood rushes down the valley. By one of such 
floods, which occurred a few centuries since, 
through the bursting of the lake of St. Laurent 
in the valley of the Romanche, a large part 
of Grenoble was swept away, and many of 
the inhabitants were drowned. 

The valley of the Romanche is no sooner 





entered, a few miles above Grenoble, than | 
the mountains begin to close, the scenery be- || 
comes wilder, and the fury of the torrent is | 
evinced by the masses of débris strewed along 
its bed. Shortly after passing the picturesque 
defile called I’Etroit, where the river rushes 
through a deep cleft in the rocks, the valley 
opens out again, and we shortly come in sight 
of the ancient town of Vizille—the most pro- | 
minent building in which is the chateau of the 
famous Duc de Lesdiguiéres, Governor of the 
province in the reign of Henry IV., and Con- | 
stable of France in that of Louis XIII. | 


Wherever you go in Dauphiny, you come 
upon the footmarks of this great soldier. At | 
Grenoble there is the Constable's palace, now | 
the Prefecture ; and the beautiful grounds 
adjoining it, laid out by himself, now the 
public gardens of the town. Between Grenoble 
and Vizille, there is the old road constructed 
by him, still known as “ Le chemin du Conné- 
table.” At St. Bonnet, in the valley of the 
Drac, formerly an almost exclusively Pro- 
testant town, known as “ the Geneva of the 
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High Alps,” you are shown the house in | diers to victory ; capturing town after town, 
which the Constable was born ; and a little | and eventually securing possession of the 
lower down the same valley, in the commune | entire province of Dauphiny, of which Henry 
of Glaizil, on a hill overlooking the Drac, | appointed him Governor. In that capacity 
stand the ruins of the family castle, where , he carried out many important public works 
the Constable was buried. The people of ,—made roads, built bridges, erected fourteen 
the commune were in the practice of carrying fortresses, and enlarged and beautified his 
away the bones from the family vault, be- | palace at Grenoble and his chateau at Vizille. 
lieving them to possess some virtue as relics, ! He enjoyed great popularity during his life, 
until the Prefect of the High Alps ordered it and was known throughout his province as 
to be walled up to prevent the entire removal | “ King of the Mountains.” But he did not 
of the skeletons. ‘continue staunch either to his party or his 














In the early part of his career, Lesdiguitres | faith. As in the case of many of the aristo- 
was one of the most trusted chiefs of “Henry | cratic leaders of those times, Lesdiguiéres’ 
of Navarre, often leading his Huguenot sol- | religion was only skin-deep. 


It was but a 

















party emblem—a flag to fight under, not a| 
faith to live by. So, when ambition tempted | 
him, and the Constable’s baton dangled before 
his eyes, it cost the old soldier but little com- 
punction to abandon the cause which he had so 
brilliantly served in his youth. To secure 
the prize which he so coveted, he made pub- 
lic abjuration of his faith in the church of St. 
Andrews at Grenoble in 1622, in the presence 
of the Marquis de Crequi, the minister of 
Louis XIII., who, immediately after Lesdi- 
guiéres’ first mass, presented him with the 
Constable’s baton. 

But the Lesdiguitres family has long since 
passed away, and left no traces. At the Re- 
volution, the Constable’s tomb was burst open 
and his coffin torn up. His monument was 





— 


afterwards removed to Gap, which, when a 
Huguenot, he had stormed and ravaged. His 
chateau at Vizille passed through different 
hands, until in 1775 it came into the posses- 
sion of the Périer family, to which the cele- 
brated Casimir Périer belonged. The great 
Gothic hall of the chateau has witnessed many 
strange scenes. In 1623, shortly after his in- 
vestment as Constable, Lesdiguitres enter- 
tained Louis XIII. and his court there, while 
on his journey into Italy, in the course of 
which he so grievously ravaged the Vaudois 
villages. In 1788, the Estates of Dauphiny 
met there, and prepared the first bold remon- 
strance against aristocratic privileges, and in 
favour of popular representation, which, in a 
measure, proved the commencement of the 
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great Revolution. And there too, in 1822, the 
good Felix Neff preached to large congrega- 
tions, so anxious and attentive that he always 
after spoke of the place as his “ dear Vizille ;” 
and now, to wind up the vicissitudes of the 
great hall, it is at last used as a place for the 
printing of Bandana handkerchiefs ! 


When Neff made his flying visits to Vizille, 
he was temporarily stationed at Mens, which 
was the scene of his first labours in Dauphiny. 
The place lies not far from Vizille, away 
among the mountains towards the south. 
During the wars of religion, and more espe- 
cially after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Mens became a place of refuge for 
the Protestants, who still form about one- 
half of its population. Although, during the 
long dark period of religious persecution 
which followed the revocation, the Protes- 
tants of Mens and the neighbouring villages 
did not dare to show themselves, and wor- 
shipped, if at all, only in their dwellings, in 
secret, or in “ the desert,” no sooner did the 
revolution set them at liberty than they formed 
themselves again into churches, and appointed 
pastors ; and it was to serve them temporarily 
in that capacity that Felix Neff first went 
amongst them, and laboured there and at 
Vizille with such good effect. 


Not far from Mens is a place which has 
made much more noise in the world—no 
other than La Salette, the scene of the latest 
Roman “ miracle.” La Salette is one of the 
side-valleys of the large valley of the Drac, 
which joins the Romanche a few miles above 
Grenoble. There is no village of La Salette, 
but a commune, which is somewhat appro- 
priately called La Salette-Fallavaux, the latter 
word being from faHax vallis, or “ the lying 
valley.” 

Little more than twenty years since, on the 
19th of September, 1846, two children belong- 
ing to the hamlet of Abladens, the one a girl 
of fourteen, the other a boy of twelve years 
old, came down from the lofty pasturage of 
Mont Gargas, where they had been herding 
cattle, and told the following strange story. 
They had seen the Virgin Mary descend 
from heaven with a crucifix suspended from 
her neck by a gold chain, and a hammer and 
pincers suspended from the chain, but with- 
out any visible support. The figure sat down 
upon a large stone, and wept so piteously as 
shortly to fill a large pool with her tears. 

The story became noised abroad, and soon 
people came trom all quarters, and went up 
the mountain to see where the Virgin had sat. 








| 








The stone was soon broken off in chips and 
carried away as relics, but the fountain filled 
with the tears is still there, tasting very much 
like ordinary spring water. 

Two priests of Grenoble, disgusted at what 
they believed to be an imposition, accused a 
young person of the neighbourhood, one 
Mademoiselle de Lamerlitre, as being the real 
author of the pretended miracle, on which 
she commenced an action against them for 
defamation of character. She brought the 
celebrated advocate Jules Favre from Paris 
to plead her cause, and he did his best, but 
the verdict was with the two priests. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance, the 
miracle came to be generally believed in the 
neighbourhood. The number of persons who 
resorted to the place with money in their 
pockets steadily increased. The question was 
then taken up by the local priests, who vouched 
for the authority of the miracle seen by the 
two children. ‘The miracle was next accepted 
by Rome.* A church was built on the spot 
by means of the contributions of the visitors 
—L’Eglise de La Salette—and thither pil- 
grims annually resort in great numbers, 
the more devout climbing the hill, from sta- 
tion to station, on their knees. As many as 
four thousand persons of both sexes, and of 
various ages, have been known to climb the 
hill in one day—on the anniversary oi the 
appearance of the apparition—notwithstand- 
ing the extreme steepness and difficulties of 
the ascent. 


As a pendant to this story, another may be 
given of an entirely different character, re- 
lating to the inhabitants of another commune 
in the same valley, about midway between 
La Salette and Grenoble. In 1860, while 
the discussion about the miracle at La Salette 
was still in progress, the inhabitants of Notre- 
Dame-de-Comiers, dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of their curé, invited M. Fernaud, pas- 
tor of the Protestant church at Grenoble, to 
come over and preach to them, as they were 
desirous of embracing Protestantism. The 
pastor, supposing that they were influenced 
by merely temporary irritation against their 
curé, cautioned the deputation that waited 
upon him as to the gravity of their decision 
in such a matter, and asked them to reflect 
further upon it. 

For several years M. Fernaud continued 
to maintain the same attitude, until, in 1865, 





* Anauthorised account was prepared by Cardinal Wise- 
man ior English readers, entitled “‘ Manual of the Association 
of our Lady o. Reconciliation o La Salette,” and published 
as a tract by Burns, 17, Portman Street, in 1853. 
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a formal petition was delivered to him by the 
mayor of the place, signed by forty-three 
heads of families, and by nine out of the ten 
members of the Council of the Commune, 
urging him to send them over a minister of 
the evangelical religion. Even then he 
hesitated, and recommended the memorialists 
to appeal to the bishop of the diocese for 
redress of the wrongs of which he knew they 
complained, but in vain, until at length, in 
the beginning of 1868, with the sanction of 
the Consistory of Grenoble, a minister was 
sent over to Comiers to perform the first acts 
of Protestant worship, including baptism and 
marriage ; and it was not until October in 
the same year that Pastor Fernaud himself 
went thither to administer the sacrament to 
the new church. 

The service was conducted in the public 
hall of the commune, and was attended by a 
large number of persons belonging to the 
town and neighbourhood. The local clergy 
tried in vain to check the movement. Quite 
recently, when the curé entered one of the 
schools to inscribe the names of the children 
who were to attend their first mass, out’ of 
fifteerf of the proper age eleven answered to 
the interrogatory of the priest, “ Monsieur, 
nous sommes Protestantes.” The movement 
has also extended into the neighbouring com- 
munes, helped by the zeal of the new con- 
verts, one of whom is known in the neigh- 
bourhood as “ Pére La Bible,” and it is pos- 
sible that before long it may even extend to 
La Salette itself. 


The route trom Vizille up the valley of the 
Romanche continues hemmed in by rugged 
mountains, in some places almost overhang- 


ing the river. At Séchilienne it opens out 
sufficiently to afford space tor a terraced 
garden, amidst which stands a handsome 
chateau, flanked by two massive towers, com- 
manding a beautiful prospect down the 
valley. The abundant water which rushes 
down from the mountain behind is partly 
collected in a reservoir, and employed to feed 
a jet d’eau which rises in a lofty column under 
the castle windows. Further up, the valley 
again contracts, until the gorge De Loiret is 
passed. The road then crosses to the left 
bank, and used to be continued along it, but 
the terrible torrent of last winter washed it 
away for miles, and it has not yet been re- 
constructed. ‘Temporary bridges enable the 
route to be pursued by the old road on the 
right bank, and after passing through several 
hamlets of little interest, we arrive at length 
at the cultivated plain hemmed in by lofty 





mountains, in the midst of which Bédurg 
d’Oisans lies seated. 

This little plain was formerly occupied by 
the lake of Saint Laurent, formed by the 
barrier of rocks and débris which had tumbled 
down from the flank of the Petite Voudéne, 
a precipitous mountain escarpment overhang- 
ing the river. At this place, the strata are 
laid completely bare, and may be read like 
a book. For some distance along the valley 
they exhibit the most extraordinary contor- 
tions and dislocations, impressing the mind 
with the enormous natural forces that must 
have been at work to occasion such tremen- 
dous upheavings and disruptions. Elie de 
Beaumont, the French geologist, who has 
carefully examined the district, says that at 
the Montagne d’Oisans, he found the granite | 
in some places resting upon the limestone, 
cutting through the calcareous beds, rising like 
a wall and lapping over them. 

On arriving at Bourg d’Oisans, we put up 
at the Hotel de Milan close by the bridge ; 
but though dignified with the name of hotel, 
it is only a common road-side inn. Still, 
it is tolerably clean, and in summer the want 
of carpets is not missed. The people were 
civil and attentive, their bread wholesome, 
their pottage and bouilli good—being such 
fate as the people of the locality contrive | 
to live and thrive upon. The accommo- 
dation of the place is, indeed, quite equal 
to the demand; for very few travellers, 
accustomed to a better style of living, pass 
that way. When the landlady was asked if 
many tourists had passed this year, she re- 
plied, “Tourists! We rarely see such tra- 
vellers here. You are the first this season, 
and perhaps you may be the last.” 

Yet these valleys are well worthy of a 
visit, and an influx of tourists would doubt- 
less have the same effect that it has already 
had in Switzerland and elsewhere, of greatly 
improving the hotel accommodation through- 
out the district. There are many domestic 
arrangements, costing very little money, but 
greatly ministering to cleanliness and com- 
fort, which might very readily be provided. 
But the people themselves are indifferent to 
them, and they need the requisite stimulus 
ot “pressure from without.” One of the 
most prominent defects—common to all the 
inns of Dauphiny—having been brought under 
the notice of the landlady, she replied, ‘ C’est 
vrai, monsieur; mais — il laisse quelque 
chose & desirer!” How neatly evaded! The 
very defect was itself an advantage! What 
would life be—what would hotels be—if there 
were not “something left.to be desired !” 
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The view from the inn at the bridge is 
really charming. The little river which runs 
down the valley, and becomes lost in the dis- 
tance, is finely fringed with trees—alder, birch, 
and chestnut. Ridge upon ridge of mountain 
rises up behind on the right hand and the left, 
the lower clothed with patches of green larch, 
and the upper with dark pine. Above all are 
ranges of jagged and grey rocks, shooting up 
in many places into lofty peaks. The setting 
sun, shining across the face of the mountain 
opposite, bring out the prominent masses in 
bold relief, while the valley beneath hovers 


between light and shadow, changing almost 


from minute to minute as the sun goes down. 
In the cool of the evening, we walked 
through the fields across the plain, to see 
the torrent, visible from the village, which 
rushes from the rocky gorge on the mountain 
side to join its waters to the Romanche, All 
along these valleys water abounds—some- 
times bounding from the heights, in jets, in 
rivulets, in masses, leaping from rock to 
rock, and reaching the ground only in white 
clouds of spray, or, as in the case of the 
little river which flows alongside the inn at 
the bridge, bursting directly from the ground 
in a continuous spring ; these waterfalls, and 
streams, and springs, being fed all the year 


through by the immense glaciers that fill the 
hollows of the mountains on either side the 
valley. 

Though the scenery of Bourg d’Oisans is 
not, as its eulogists allege, equal to that of 
Switzerland, it will at least stand a com- 


parison with that of Savoy. Its mountains 
are more precipitous and abrupt, its peaks 
more jagged, and its aspect more savage and 
wild. ‘The scenery of Mont Pelvoux, which 
is best approached from Bourg d’Oisans, is 
especially grand and sublime, though of a 
wild and desolate character. The road from 
Bourg d’Oisans to Briangon also presents 
some magnificent scenery ; and there is one 
part of it that is not perhaps surpassed even 
by the famous Via Mala leading up to the 
Spliigen. It is about three miles above 
Bourg d’Oisans, from which we started early 
next morning. There the road leaves the 


plain and enters the wild gorge of Freney, | 


climbing by a steep road up the Rampe des 
Commitres. The view from the height when 
gained is really superb, commanding an ex- 
tremely bold and picturesque valley, hemmed 
in by mountains. 
sides spread out in some places so as to 
afford sufficient breadths for cultivation ; 
occasional hamlets appear amidst the fields 
and pine woods; and far up, between you 











The ledges on the hill- | 





and the sky, an occasional church spire peeps 
up, indicating still loftier settlements, though 
how the people contrive to climb up to those 
heights is a wonder to the spectator who 
views them from below. 

The route follows the profile of the moun- 
tain, winding in and out along its rugged 
face, scarped and blasted so as to form the 
road. At one place it passes through a 
gallery about six hundred feet long, cut 
through a precipitous rock overhanging the 
river, which dashes, roaring and foaming, 
more than a thousand feet below, through the 
rocky abyss of the Gorge de l’Infernet. Per- 
haps there is nothing to be seen in Switzer- 
land finer of its kind than the succession of 
charming landscapes which meet the eye in 
descending this pass. 

Beyond the village of Freney we enter 
another defile, so narrow that in places there 
is room only for the river and the road ; and 
in winter the river sometimes plays sad havoc 
with the engineer’s constructions. Above 
this gorge, the Romanche is joined by the 
Ferrand, an impetuous torrent which comes 
down from the glaciers of the Grand Rousses, 
Immediately over their point of confluence, 
seated on a lofty promontory, is the village of 
Mizoén—a place which, because of the out- 
look it commands, as well as because of its 
natural strength, was one of the places in 
which the Vaudois were accustomed to take 
refuge in the time of the persecution. Fur- 
ther on, we pass through another gallery in 
the rock, then across the little -green valley of 
Chambon to Le Dauphin, after which the 
scenery becomes wilder, the valley—here called 
the Combe de Malaval (“the cursed valley”) 
—rocky and sterile, the only feature to enliven 
it being the Cascade de la Pisse, which falls 
from a height of over six hundred feet, first in 
one jet, which becomes split by a projecting 
rock into two, and finally reaches the ground 
in a shower of spray. Shortly after we pass 
another cascade, that of the Riftort, which 
also joins the Romanche, and marks the 
boundary between the department of the 
Isere and that of the Hautes Alpes, which 
we now enter. 

More waterfalls—the Sau de la Pucelle, 
which falls from a height of some two hundred 
and fifty feet, resembling the Staubbach— 
besides rivulets without number, running 
down the mountain sides like silver threads ; 
until we arrive at La Grave, a village about 
five thousand feet above the sea level, directly 
opposite the grand glaciers of Tabuchet, Pa- 
cave, and Vallon, which almost overhang the 
Romanche, descending from the steep slopes 
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of the gigantic Aiguille du Midi, the highest 
mountain in the French Alps, being over 
13,200 feet above the level of the sea. . 

After resting some two hours at La Grave, 
we proceeded by the two tunnels under the 
hamlet of Ventelong—one of which is six 
hundred and fifty, and the other one eighteen 
hundred feet long—to the village of Villard 
d’Arene, which, though some five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, is so surrounded 
by lofty mountains, that for months together 
the sun never shines on it. From thence a 
gradual ascent leads up to the summit of the 
Col de Lauteret, which divides the valley of 
the Romanche from that of the Guisanne. 





Roman station, and the people still give in 
dications of their origin, being extremely 
swarthy, black-haired, and large-eyed, evi- 
dently much more Italian than French. 

But though the villagers of Monestier were 
taking holiday, no one can reproach them 
with idleness. Never was there a more hard- 
working people than the peasantry of these 
valleys. Every little patch of ground that 
the plough or spade can be got into is turned 
to account. The piles of stone and rock 
collected by the sides of the fields testify to 
the industry of the people in clearing the 
soil for culture. And their farming is carried 
on in the face of difficulties and discourage- 


The pastures along the mountain side are of | ments of no ordinary character, for sometimes 
the richest verdure ; and so many rare and the soil of many of the little farms will be 
beautiful plants are found growing there that swept away in a night by an avalanche of 
M. Rousillon has described it as a “very snow in winter, or of stones in spring. The 


botanical Eden.” Here Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau delighted to herborize, and here the 
celebrated botanist Mathonnet, originally a 
customs-officer, born at the haggard village of 
Villard d’Arene, which we have just passed, 
cultivated his taste for natural history, and 
laid the foundations of his European repuita- 
tion. 


exists along the mountain side, from the 
bottom to the summit, its exposure to the 


full rays of the sun in some places, and its 
sheltered aspect in others, facilitate the growth 
of an extraordinary variety of beautiful plants 
and wild flowers. In the low grounds meri- 
dianal plants flourish ; on the middle slopes 


| 
| 


wrecks of fields are visible all along the 
valley, especially at its upper part. Lower 
down it widens, and afiords greater room for 
culture ; the sides of the mountains become 
better wooded ; and, as we approach the for- 
tress of Briancgon, with its battlements seem- 


_ ingly piled one over the other up the mountain 


The variety of temperature which | 


those of various climates ; while on the sum- | 


mit are found specimens of the Flora of Lap- 
land and Greenland. 
variety of flowers is represented in this 
brilliant natural garden—orchids, crucifere, 
leguminz, rosacez, caryophylle, lilies of vari- 
ous kinds, saxifrages, anemones, ranunculuses, 
swertia, primula, and varieties of the sedum, 
some of which are peculiar to this mountain, 
and elsewhere unknown. 

After passing the Hospice near the summit 
of the Col, the valley of the Guisanne comes 
in sight, showing a line of bare and rugged 
mountains on the right hand and on the left, 
with a narrow strip of land in the bottom, in 
many parts strewn with stones carried down by 
the avalanches from the cliffs above. Shortly 
we come in sight of the distant ramparts of 
Briangon, apparently closing in the valley, 
the snow-clad peak of Monte Viso rising in 
the distance. Halfway between the Col and 
Briangon, we pass through the village of 


Monestier, where, being a saint’s day, the 


bulk of the population are in the street, hold- 
ing festival, The place was originally a 


_ of human bones. 
Thus almost every | 





sides, the landscape becomes exceedingly rich 
and picturesque. 

When passing the village of Villeneuve la 
Salle, a few miles from Briangon, we were 
pointed to a spot on the opposite mountain 
side, over the pathway leading to the Col de 
l’Echuada, where a cavern was discovered a 
few years since that, on examination, was 
found to contain a considerable quantity 
It was one of the caves 
in which the hunted Vaudois were accus- 
tomed to take refuge during the persecutions ; 
and it continued to be called by the peasantry 
“La Roche armée”—the name being thus 
perpetuated, though the circumstances in 
which it originated had been forgotten. 

The fortress of Briangon, which we en- 
tered by a narrow winding roadway round 
the western rampart, is the frontier tortress 
which guards the pass from Italy into France 
by the road over Mont Genévre. It must 
always have been a strong place by nature, 
overlooking as it does the valley of the 
Durance on the one hand, and the mountain 
road from Italy on the other, while the river 
Clairée, running in a deep defile, cuts it off 
from the high ground to the south and east. 
The highest part of the town is the citadel, 
or Fort du Chateau, built upon a peak of 
rock on the site of the ancient castle. It 
was doubtless the nucleus round which the 
early town became clustered, until it filled 
the lower plateau to the verge of the walls 
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and battlements. There being no room for 
the town to expand, the houses are closely 
packed together and squeezed up, as it were, 
so as to occupy the smallest possible space. 
The streets are narrow, dark, gloomy, and 
steep, being altogether impassable for car- 
riages. The liveliest sight in the place is a 
stream of pure water, that rushes down an 
open conduit in the middle of the principal 
street, which is exceedingly steep and narrow. 
The town is sacrificed to the fortifications, 
which dominate everywhere. With the in- 
creasing range and power of cannon, they 
have been extended in all directions, until 
they occupy the flanks of the adjoining moun- 
tains, and many of their summits, so that the 


original castle now forms but a comparatively | 


insignificant part of the fortress. ‘The most 
important part of the population is the 
soldiery—the red-trousered messengers of 
“civilisation,” according to the gospel of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Other missionaries, are, however, at work 
in the town and neighbourhood ; and both 
at Briangonand Villeneuve Protestant stations 
have been recently established, under the 
auspices of the Protestant Society of Lyons. 
In former times, the population of Briangon 
included a large number of Protestants. In 
the year 1575, three years after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, they were so numerous 
and wealthy as to be able to build a hand- 
some temple, almost alongside the cathedral, 
and it still stands there in the street called 
Rue du Temple, with the motto over the 
entrance, in old French, “Cerches et vos 
troveres.” But at the revocation of the 
Edict ot Nantes, the Temple was seized by 
the king and converted into a granary, and 
the Protestants of the place were either exe- 
cuted, banished, or forced to conform to the 
Papal religion. Since then the voice of Pro- 
testantism has been mute in Briangon, until 
within the last few years, during which a 
mission has been in operation. Some of the 
leading persons in the town have embraced 
the Reformed faith ; amongst others the pro- 
fessor of literature in the public college ; but 
he had no sooner acknowledged to the autho- 
rities the fact of his conversion, than he was 
dismissed from his office, though he has since 


been appointed to a more important profes- | 


sorship at Nice. The number of members 
is, however, as yet very small, and the mission 
has to contend with limited means, and to 
carry on its operations in the face of many 
obstructions and difficulties. 


What are the prospects of the extension of 











Protestantism in France? Various answers 
have been given to the question. Some 
think that the prevailing dissensions among 
French Protestants interpose a serious barrier 
in the way of progress. Others, more hope- 
ful, think, that these divisions are only the 
indications of renewed life and vigour, of the 
friction of mind with mind, which evinces 
earnestness, and cannot fail to lead to in- 
creased activity and effort. The observations 
of a young Protestant pastor on this point are 
worth repeating. ‘ Protestantism,” said he, 
“is based on individualism : it recognises the 
free action of the human mind ; and so long 
as the mind acts freely, there will be contro- 
versy. The end of controversy is death. 
True, there is much incredulity abroad ; but 
the incredulity is occasioned by the incredi- 
bilities of Popery. Let the ground once be 
cleared by free inquiry, and our Church will 
rise up amidst the ruins of superstition and 
unbelief, for man must have religion: only it 
must be consistent with reason on the one 
hand, and with Divine revelation on the 
other. I for one do not fear the fullest and 
freest inquiry, having the most perfect con- 
fidence in the triumph of the truth.” 

It is alleged by others, that the bald form 
in which Protestantism is for the most part 
presented abroad, is not conformable with 
the “genius” of the men of Celtic and Latin 
race. However this may be, it is too gene- 
rally the case that where Frenchmen, like 
Italians and Spaniards, throw off Roman 
Catholicism, they do not stop at rejecting 
its superstitions, but reject religion itself. 
They find no intermediate stand-point in 
Protestantism, but fly off into the void of 
utter unbelief. ‘The same tendency charac- 
terizes them in politics. They seem to 
oscillate between Czesarism and Red Re- 
publicanism ; aiming not at reform so much 
as revolution. They are averse to any via 
media, When they have tried constitutional- 
ism, they have broken down. So it has been 
with Protestantism, the constitutionalism of 
Christianity. The Huguenots at one time 
constituted a great power in France; but 
despotism in politics and religion proved too 
strong for them, and they were persecuted, 
banished, and stamped out of existence, or 
at least out of sight. 

Protestantism was more successful in Ger- 
many. Was it because it was more conform- 
able to the “ genius” of its people? When 
the Germans “ protested” against the pre- 
vailing corruptions in the Church, they did 
not seek to destroy it, but to reform it. They 
“stood upon the old ways,” and sought 
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to make them broader, straighter, and purer. 
They have pursued the same course in 
politics. Cooler and less impulsive than 
their Gallican neighbours, they have avoided 
revolutions, but are constantly seeking re- 
forms. Of this course England itself furnishes 
a notable example. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the 
stronghold of Protestantism in France is to 
be found among the population of Germanic 
origin seated along the valley of the Rhine ; 
whereas in the western districts Protestantism 
is split up by the two contending and irrecon- 
cilable parties of Evangelicals and Ration- 
alists. At the same time it should be borne 
in mind that Alsace did not become part of 
France until the year 1715, and that the 
Lutherans of that province were never ex- 
posed to the ferocious persecutions to which 
the Evangelical Protestants of Old France 
were subjected, before as well as after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

In Languedoc, in Dauphiny, and in the 
southern provinces generally, men and wo- 
men who professed Protestantism were liable 
to be hanged or sent to the galleys, down to 
nearly the end of the last century. A Pro- 
testant pastor who exercised his vocation did 








so at the daily peril of his life. Nothing in 
the shape of a Protestant congregation was 
permitted to exist, and if Protestants wor 
shipped together, it was in secret, in caves, 


in woods, among the hills, or in “ the 


desert.” Yet Protestantism nevertheless 
contrived to exist through this long dark 
period of persecution, and even to increase. 
And when at length it became tolerated, 
towards the close of the last century, the 
numbers of its adherents appeared surprising 
to those who had imagined it to be altogether 
extinct. 

Indeed, looking at the persistent efforts 
made by Louis XIV. to exterminate the 
Huguenots, and to the fact that from three to 
four hundred thousand of the best of them 
emigrated into foreign countries, while an 
equal number perished in prison, on the 
scaffold, at the galleys, and in their attempts 
to escape, it may almost be regarded as 
matter of wonder that the Eglise Reformée— 
the Church of the old Huguenots— should at 
the present day number about a thousand 
congregations, besides the five hundred Lu- 
theran congregations of Alsatia; and that | 
the Protestants of France should amount, in 
the whole, to about two millions of souls. 

S. SMILES, 





A CONVERSATION AND A STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


tl was a dreary, dark, November day. Sir 
John Ellesmere and I were the only 
clas of the “ Friends in Council” who 


had ventured to take a walk; and I was) 


almost sorry that I had accompanied him ; 
for, during the walk, he had tormented me 
greatly by indulging in a favourite way he 


has of teazing me. He has heard me, per- | 


haps, praise some modern poet. Then he 
pretends to be very modest and not to be 
able to construe or to understand difficult 
passages in the poet, and he calls upon me 
for explanation. 

“ Of course,” he says, “Sandy, you are too 
solid and serious a fellow to praise what you 
do not understand. Will you have the kind- 
ness therefore to explain to me this passage, | 
which does not present the shadow of:an 
idea to me; but which doubtless you, in 
your youthfulness, partaking the divine affla- 
tus of the poet, can at once easily render 
into lofty, and at the same time accurate 
prose? Meanwhile, will you have the good- 
ness to inform me what is the nominative 
to this verb, and to which of the five pos- 
sible antecedents does this relative refer?” 


L_ 








I was very glad when we got back again 
to Worth Ashton. They were all in the 
drawing-room when we returned ; and as we 
entered the room Mr. Mauleverer was say- 
| ing, “ Well, at any rate it is very plain.” 

Ellesmere. What's very plain? Iam glad | 
it is an “it.” If ithad been “he” or “they” I | 
should have known of whom you are speak- | 
ing. The married absent are always run | 
down by their wives in their absence. No | 
man is a hero 

Lady Ellesmere. Now don’t give us that | 
hackneyed quotation, John. Besides, it may | 





be true as regards the valet, but not as | 
| regards the wife; for, fond fool as she is, | 
familiarity only makes her more respectful. 
|It is there where we are so much greater 
|than men. I do not like you less than 
when I married you, because I understand 
you better, and (here she spoke in a whisper) 
know how to manage you better. 

Ellesmere. Very true. A woman's love is 
mostly connected with love of power. 

Sir Arthur. 1 must tell you a shrewd re- 
mark, Lady Ellesmere, made by some person 
(I heard it was a woman) respecting the 
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essential difference between men and women. 
She said they were like the two sons men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. The man declares 
he will not do it, but goes and does it. The 
woman, when she pretends to be obedient, 
says she will do it, but goes away and does 
not do it. 

Lady Ellesmere. Yes ; we have more firm- 
ness of purpose as well as more constancy. 

L£illesmere. But I want to know what you 
| were talking about, when Sandy and I came 
| in. You all seemed very much excited. 
What is it that Mauleverer says is very plain ? 

Sir Arthur. He began by saying that our 


‘| earth was an ugly planet; and I need hardly 


| tell you he did not speak more favourably 


'| of the living creatures who, to use his ex- 


pression, crawl upon it. 

Mauleverer. You have some glimpses of 
sense and honesty sometimes, Sir John ; don’t 
they talk nonsense (Sir Arthur and Milverton) 
| when they are always making out this world 
|| and the creatures upon it to be so beautiful 
|| and so charming ? 

|  £llesmere, After this flattering appeal, what 
can I do but agree—partially agree—with 
my depreciative friend ? 

Mauleverer. 1 said there were huge tracts 
of desolate ugliness in this dirty world. 

Sir Arthur. And I said that the original 
form of all country was beautiful. True, it 
is cut up by man for purposes of agriculture ; 
and then another form of beauty enters—the 
beauty of usefulness. 

Ellesmere. A lovely thing is a clay-field, or 
field in turnips. 

Mauleverer. The ancients were much more 
honest. They said, and said truly, of much 
of the scenery which we puff up now, that it 
is repulsive and hideous. I do believe that 
this sort of flattery which Sir Arthur and 


Milverton address to Nature, is thought to | 


be pious. I prefer what St. Paul says, when 
he tells us that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth. 

Milverton. Everything, steadily and artis- 
tically looked at, is beautiful. Every person 
is 

Mauleverer, Beautiful ? 

Milverton. No; not exactly beautiful, but 
interesting. 

Mauleverer. Interesting? A serpent is 
interesting. It is interesting to see the mix- 
ture of grace and loathsomeness which are 
to be seen in that creature, as in man. 

The weather to-day, I suppose, is either 
beautiful or interesting ? 
|  Afilverton. Yes; it has a beauty of its 
| own—a sombre beauty. 





| sympathy which is to apply to himself alone, 


Ellesmere, Milverton likes a thoroughly 
wet day ; it puts him on a level with the rest 
of mankind, for he would not walk out if it 
were ever so fine a day. 

Mauleverer. To return to human beings, 
Surely you will admit that there are more fools 
than wise men, more bores than agreeable 
people, more scoundrels than honest men in 
the world. 

Sir Arthur. I deny it. 

Milverton. So do I. 

Mauleverer. As regards ugliness, of which 
you will hardly allow the existence, I say 
that there are ugly animals, very ugly fish, 
and frightful insects. You can see this in 
fish, in insects, and animals ; when it comes 
to your dear selves you are blind to it. I 
maintain that I have even seen very ugly 
women. 

Ellesmere. No; you don’t say so; I never 
did. 

Mauleverer. Then as regards intellectual 
ugliness, look at the intense stupidity of 
mankind. Nothing as yet is ever tolerably 
well arranged in any department of human 
life ; and they have been thousands of years 
at their work. Some people say hundreds of 
thousands of years. 

Milverton. As regards organization, there 
is indeed 

Ellesmere. This is a subject upon which 
Milverton is sure to have a fearful lot to say. 
I decline business talk of any kind. Besides, 
we must hear all that Mauleverer has to say. 

Mauleverer. Each age has ‘its own follies ; 
and I declare I do not see that the folly of 
any one age differs much, in extent, from the 
folly of any other. 

Ellesmere. Now you see Mauleverer is per- 
petually changing his point of attack; and 
the other side endeavours to answer him bit 
by bit. Do give him rope enough (I do 
not mean to say that rudely, Mauleverer ; 
very likely I shall be with you), and let him 
make his total statement. I believe we once 
allowed him to do this before ; but let him 
give us a new edition, revised and corrected, 
of his pessimist belief, and then you optimists 
can answer him. 

Mauleverer. \ accept the challenge. 

First, I begin by saying that man, in him- 
self, is such a poor creature—so full of wants 
and fears and regrets; each one so inexpe- 
rienced, and having to gain his experience 
mainly by suffering ; born naked in mind as 
in body, and when clothed, mostly clothed 
in errors ; isolated, alike by pain, by love, by 
anxiety, and by the craving for a peculiar 
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|| and which no one can fully give him; the | 


1 victim of delusions from his birth to his 
|| death—from first to last a slave ; so stupid, 
'| that if he ever finds the right road, it is from 
' the blows which he receives on the right 
hand and on the left, when deviating into 
wrong roads ; using foresight to increase fear, 
| and not to provide against it; all his affec- 
| tions mistakes, so that whether he loves, or 
hates, or envies, or is devoted, it is mostly 
some idol of his fancy that he is making all 
this fuss about ; always thinking, yet never 
at peace in thought ; making out a religion, 
_ generally the worship of an imaginary beatified 
self, which the more he studies the more he 
is perplexed ; finally, so quarrelsome a being, 
that—as the theologians say, and they say 
justly—all the foregoing private miseries are 
needful for a man, in order to keep him 
from molesting the rest of his species more 
even than he does at present: that is to’ me 
the saddest of all things, that man is such a 
brute that he requires to be thus kept down— 
tor in this I am entirely with the theologians. 
Ellesmere (drawing a long breath). Oh! 
Mauleverer. You were not to interrupt, Sir 
John. It was your own proposal. I proceed. 
Then, as to the circumstances which sur- 
round man. Look at the horrors of relation- 


ship, the misery of enforced companionship, 


the dread ot solitude ; for man, being such a 
bad companion to himself, fears solitude even 
more than he does the unsympathetic com- 
panionship which he mostly meets with ; then 
the hardness of the world, and its readiness 
to condemn upon the slightest provocation ; 
the sourness and severity of nature ; the sure, 
and often inordinate, punishment for errors— 
and the smaller the error the greater often is 
the punishment ; and, lastly, all wisdom—if 
that word wisdom can be applied to any- 
thing which man thinks, or says, or does— 


coming too late, so that the highest wisdom | 


almost invariably takes the shape of remorse. 

Sir Arthur. Wave you finished, Mau- 
leverer ? 

Mauleverer. No; 1 have not. 

I have dealt too much with the abstract. 
I will now take a particular case of human 
suffering, which is very common to the greatest 
men. A great man is nearly sure in the 
course of his life to say or do something— 


perhaps to change his opinions or his course | 


of conduct—which causes an entire desertion 
from him. Good or bad, high or low, in the 
course of their lives they almost always sufier 
from_this. Aristides, Themistocles, Marius 
' in the marshes of Minturne, the greatest 


— the greatest popes, your foremost 
~~? 
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soldiers, from Belisarius to Napoleon, poets 
like Byron, statesmen like his schoolfellow 
Sir Robert Peel—they all have to undergo 
desertion ; and very hard it is to bear, and 
very thoroughly it illustrates the baseness 
and the misery of mankind. 

In fiction— where fiction expresses the 
highest form of truth—we see the same 
thing: “ Doctor, the Thanes fly from me ;” 
but they did not fly from Macbeth while he 
was at the height of his prosperity. This 
shows you the mere rope of sand that all 
attachment is in human life. The least ill- 
success restores it to its sandiness. 

(Here Mr. Mauleverer paused to take 
breath.) 

Sir Arthur. Have you finished, Maule- 
verer ? 

Mauleverer. No: 1 have not. 

In what I am going to say now I am aware 
that I shall be touching on very delicate 
ground, as there are one or two persons 
present who have had some success in the 
world. But I must say what I really think ; 
and I think that not only is success not gained 
by merit, but it depends to a great extent upon 
demerit. I find that there is a touch of the 
quack, or the ruffian, or the hard man, in 
everybody who succeeds pre-eminently. In 
all public assemblages in free countries, who 
are those that mostly succeed? It is either 
the blatant and reckless orator, or the man 
who speaks so clearly and roundly and 
torcibly because his views are so limited that 
he cannot appreciate the reasoning on the 
other side. By the way, the more free the 
country, the more does blatancy of some kind 
or other succeed. It is not the wise man who 
governs; it is the blatant man. And not 
only in public life, but in private life and in 
domestic life, demerits enable man or woman 
to prevail. The earth is given up to snobs 
and to the merely prudent people. There is 
very little room for the Christian or the gentle- 
man. He is evidently not intended to do 
much here. Sensitiveness, refinement, honesty 
of thought or purpose, are against a man. To 
succeed a man must always give himself, and 
not others, the benefit of the doubt, which is 
just what a Christian, or a gentleman, never 
does. I tell you it is better to be feared than 
to be loved in order to get on in this world. 
There is one here present who would have 
succeeded largely in the world if he had 
encouraged his powers of sarcasm instead of 
repressing them. 

Ellesmere. Of course Mauleverer means- 
himself; but I do not see much of the re- 
pression. 
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Mauleverer. Mr. Mauleverer does not mean 
himself; but, as you choose to be personal, 
Sir John, I must say that I do not think it is 
exactly your merits that have raised you to 
your eminence at the bar. 


It is not because ' 


you are a good fellow, and because some- | 
times, as I have intimated, you speak out 
honestly when you are with us, but because 
of your wonderful power of objectiveness— 
always seeing something to be said against 
everything that may be said—that you have 
become a distinguished member of the English 


r. 
- Lady Ellesmere. This is too bad, Mr. Mau- 
lever-r. My husband holds his present posi- 
tion from his power of seeing through fallacies, 
and making clear and distinct statements of 
facts. John, when he is doing his work in 
court, never overstates, is never unjust, can 
bring out his facts clearly (I have been to 
listen to him), and that is why he succeeds. 
He may oppress his poor wife with fallacious 
statements, but in public he detests and 
abjures fallacies. 

Milverton. Quite true, Mildred, Maule- 
verer’s proposition is a monstrous one; but 


it has just that plausibility that makes a thing | 


so difficult to deal with. I understand his 
sneer against public men; but I tell him that 
the blatant orator must have something more 
than blatancy if he would succeed. He must 
have earnestness and knowledge. I maintain 
that I never knew any man, who had risen to 
power, who had not great merits—industry, 
perseverance, belief in himself and his own 
ideas—and who had not some touch of great- 
ness. Occasionally, I admit, there rises up 
a man whose chief qualities are of an offen- 
sive and provocative kind, but you will always 
find that this fellow has something sterling in 
him in addition to these offensive and provo- 
cative qualities. 

There is no part of Mauleverer’s pessimist 
discourse that I am so much hostile to as I 
am to this last assertion of his. 


pleasant discourse. 

Mauleverer. You will, if you please, recol- 
lect what I have stated under three separate 
heads :—that man, in himself, is a wretched 
creature ; that he is surrounded by the most 


| primeval law what a unity of love is intended 


However, I | kind: how great they are in their misery, and | 
shall leave to Sir Arthur the task of answering | great on account of that misery ! 


him upon the main points of his most un- | painful admits the joy of endurance or of 
| conquest. 


_ Consider the proportions between the move- 


miserable conditions; and that, in dealing | 


with his fellow-men, his bad qualities chiefly 
enable him to prevail. I am with Mr. Darwin ; 
but I say that it is not only the weaker, but 
the wiser and the better, that go to the wall. 

Sir Arthur, Yo answer this tirade at once 
is impossible ; or at any rate the snades of 


evening would descend upon us before we 
had got half through the subject if we were to 
attempt to do so. But I maintain that it is a 
most poor, crabbed, and inadequate view of 
human life. 

Mr. Mauleverer took one great subject and 
dwelt upon it—desertion. I shall take an- 
other. He spoke about the “horrors of 
relationship.” Now, I maintain that relation- 
ship is the most beautiful thing in the world, 
and that if we had that alone to make our 
deductions from, we should conclude for the 
beneficence of creation. Look what a subtle 
thing itis! God might have sent each of us 
into the world unconnected with any one | 
else ; but He has left a sort of creation*to 
man, by which human beings are connected 
with each other; and has thus introduced 
infinite tenderness into the world. Think of 
the joys of maternity. Think of the delights 
of other forms of relationship in which there 
are the tenderest ties freed from all the infir- 
mities of passion. Mark you, half of Mau- 
leverer’s miseries are connected with the 
proceedings of the outer world: they do not 
touch the innermost feelings of man. 

Now, turn to love. It is worth while to 
have been subject to all the miseries which 
Mauleverer recounts, or invents, if only once 
to have loved, and to have been loved. 

Then, so exquisitely contrived a creature is 
man, that in the happiness of others he finds 
his chief joy. I admit that mankind has 
often failed to see this, but it is a most bene- 
ficent arrangement of Providence. Now let 
us state it in the abstract. That a creature 
has been created which, do what it will, 
cannot find its greatest happiness in itself; 
but has perpetually to make the glad dis- 
covery that in the happiness of others it is to 
find its utmost joy. Do not you see in that 





to pervade creation ? 
Well, then, as regards the misery of man- | 


All that is 


Then there is the peacefulness of 

resignation and the content of renunciation. 
Again, what an exquisite delight there is 

in poetry, in music, in all that is beautiful! 


ments of sound and hght, and the power of 
receptiveness of the eye and the ear. More- 
over, the inner eye 2nd ear are attuned to 
harmonies unutterable, and close and con- 
nected reasoning is music to the sou] that 
can understand it. 

Then, turn to imagination : how that power, 
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so great even in the least imaginative of men, 
throws a tender haze over all that is rugged 
and harsh in man’s destiny. Then there is 
hope. Doubtless it is a commonplace thing 
to introduce this commonplace topic of con- 
solation ; but it is the greatest. The ancients 
were right when they placed hope at the 
bottom of Pandora’s box, and foresaw that it 
alone afforded an answer to all the gloomy 
| assertions of future Mauleverers about the 
| fortunes of mankind. 
Ellesmere. Well done, Sir Arthur ! 
Sir Arthur. 1 have not done yet, Sir John. 
Lastly, there is fun. If Mauleverer makes 
' us human beings the most miserable creatures 
on the earth, at least we have that special 
| consolation of a fine sense of the ludicrous. 
To be sure there is the laughing hyena, but 
what a poor thing he makes of it, and one 
cannot really see what he has to laugh at. 
Now, fun isa thing which will reconcile a man 
even to the sense of his own misfortunes. 





droll thought. 

Ellesmere. Pray tell it us, Sir Arthur. I 
| am a little tired by this time of your grand 
abstract considerations, and Mauleverer has 
succeeded in depressing me a good deal. 

Sir Arthur, Well, I will tell it you. I was 
once very ill in a distant country. I was ill 
of dysentery, caused, as I have since heard, 
| by imbibing the unwholesome waters of the 
| country. At last I got into the Tyrol. I 
| was travelling quite alone, and had not even 
| a servant with me. My main idea was (you 
_ know what odd ideas one has in illness) that 
| I should get on towards England as far as 
| possible, that there might be less trouble to 
| my executors in bringing the body over to 

England. And I knew they would like to 
| bury me in the family vault. 
|  larrived at Trent, I was deadly ill. The 
| noise in Trent was very great. A wicked 
| thought crossed my mind. There was, J said, 
| a great noise of theological disputation at the 
| Council of Trent hundreds of years ago ; and 
| the echoes of it remain till the present time. 
_ But this was not the fancy which saved me. 

I passed an awful night, and when the morn- 
| ing broke I said to myself, “I shall die here, 
| my time has come.” 
| an immoderate fit of laughter, for I suddenly 
| thought of the celebrated colonial story 

which ends with the sentence, “ His time had 
_come.” Don’t you know it? 

Mr. Cranmer. No. 

Sir Arthur. Well, Cranmer, there was a 
| man like you, a man who thoroughly believed 
| in English ways and customs, and he was 














And then I burst into 





Governor of a distant colony where most of 
his subjects were followers of Islarn. He 
resolved to instruct them in the merits of the 
jury system, as it exists in Great Britain. 
Accordingly, he watched his opport inity for 
so doing. A man, whom I will call Ram 


| Boojaree Mohammed, was murdered. The 


suspected murderer was apprehended. The 
Governor caused a jury to be empanelled ; 
and they were carefully instructed as to their 
duties. Long speeches were made by the 
advocates on either side. The jury was 
informed by the judge of the solemn duty 
imposed upon them. They retired to con- 
sider their verdict. The case was a very 
difficult and dubious one, but the jury were 
very little puzzled, for they came back into 
court in a few minutes, and the foreman 
merely said, “His time had come ”—not 
alluding at all to the prisoner, who was ar- 
raigned for the murder; but to poor Ram 


| Boojaree Mohammed. 
I always think my life was once saved by a | 


I thought what must have been the feel- 


| ings of Governor Cranmer, as we will call 
_him, at hearing this unsatisfactory ve lict, 


and, as I said before, I laughed inm der- 
ately. Then I said to myself, “ If I can .augh 
in this way, I cannot be so very ill.” I rang 
the bell, ordered myself to be dressed, swal- 
lowed a cup of tea, and had myself carried 
into the carriage. As you see, I reached 
England, and did not give the trouble to my 
executors which I had anticipated. It was 
all owing to my sense of the ludicrous ; and 
this sense of the ludicrous carries many of us 
through the direst misfortunes. 

Milverton. Sir Arthur has made much of 
the ludicrous ; but I must carry you back to 
the serious. I maintain that the greatest 
part of the evils which Mauleverer has dwelt 
upon so forcibly are to be attributed to the 
inordinate desires of mankind. What he 
complains about night as well be complained 
about by the fly. If it could speak, it might 
say——“‘I have life: I desire to have all that 
life can give. I desire to have all gifts.” 
And so each created, animate creature might 
arrogate to be all in all. We are always 
seeking to pass beyond just limits. 

Ellesmere. 1 have a thought which explains 
everything connected with this controversy, 
and which enables me to fathom the depths 
of Mauleverer's nature. As when one is 
enveloped in a fog, and the mist lifts a little 
and one knows where one is, so is the murky 
atmosphere of Mauleverer’s denunciations. I 
have had this enlightening and clarifying 
thought. It is what the French call an 
apergu. My thought is astronomical, and 
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therefore suits Mauleverer. The earth’s 
movement on its axis is too rapid. If, in- 
stead of taking only twenty-four hours to 
revolve, it would take twenty-six hours, all 
would be right, for then Mauleverer could 
have four good meals a day—breakfast at 
eight o’clock ; luncheon at thirteen ; dinner 
at a quarter to seven; supper, a nice little 
oystery supper, such as our ancestors used to 
delight im after the play, at half-past twelve ; 
and bed at half-past thirteen. We should 
have none of this grumbling from Mauleverer 
if only the slight alteration I have suggested 
were made. 

Cranmer. This accounts for the compara- 
tive silence of Sir John. I have seen for 
some time that he was deep in thought ; and 
I fancied that he was subdued by Mr. Maule- 
verer, or elated by Sir Arthur. 

Ellesmere, You have been twenty-four years 
in Parliament, Cranmer, and have you not 
found out by this time that, even during the 
grandest speeches, one’s mind wanders into 
quite other regions of thought ? 

I will give you a scene in Parliament. The 
Prime Minister is fulminating away after his 
usual fashion. There is a young member, on 
his own side, looking up at him with painful 
earnestness. He has a Treasury Bench look 
—no, the look that the Treasury Bench 
ought to have ; but there is all the difference 
between their looks and his, that there is in 
the applause of a hired claqueur and that 
of the young man from the country who sees 
a play tor the first time. What are the real 
thoughts of my young parliamentary friend, 
whose devoted look Cranmer is .so much 
admiring, and who, by the way, is newly 
married? They are these :— 


my large feet (very unkind of her—she did 
not say it before marriage), but I will not 
squeeze them into these tight boots to please 
anybody. If that fellow would but stop, I 
would go home at once and change them. 
But I can’t go till he has finished. They 
will think I am ill. It is like going out of 
church during the service. Confound it, 
there he is at it again with that unblessed 
compound householder of his. We are in 
for another half hour of it. Oh! how they 
do pinch !” 

Milverton. This is doubtless very funny, 








Ellesmere; but is not answering Maule. 
verer. 

Ellesmere, 1 don’t wish to answer him. I 
partly agree with him. 

Mauleverer. Where you all misunderstand 
me, thinking me to be a hard and morose 
man, is in this. You do not see my object. 
It is really a kind one. If you would but 
condescend to know what inferior creatures 
you are, you would be much happier, or 
rather less. miserable. 

Ellesmere. I assure you, my dear Mau- 
leverer, we are fully sensible of all our great 
obligations to you. If you were to go on 
talking as you have talked, we should be 
quite ready to hang ourselves, which I am 
sure would give you great satisfaction. 

I am now going to say something on your 
side, and to propose a “ staggerer” for your op- 
ponents. You (Sir Arthur and Milverton) will 
admit that we culminate. The culmination 
does not last long. Therefore for a great 
part of our lives we are unbeautiful and un- 
lovely, or at least not so beautiful as we are 
to be, or as we were: and as everything 
goes by comparison, the general aspect must 
be that of immaturity, or of decay and de- 
cadence, if not of absolute ugliness. 

Mauleverer. Very well reasoned indeed, 
Sir John. I always said that there was a 
good deal of honesty in you. I go further 
than you do, and I say that if there were 


| this culminating beauty that you speak of, it 


would be all the worse for mankind. There 

is nothing so dreadful as inevitable decay. 
Milverton. It is now late, and we must go 

and dress for dinner ; but, in the evening, if 


you will all allow me, I will give the most 


; | complete answer to these last assertions of 
“* My wife may say what she likes about | 


Mauleverer and Ellesmere that can be given. 


| This answer will be conveyed by a story 
| which was once narrated to me. 


Ellesmere. Hurrah! a story is a thing to 
be looked forward to at the end ot a dull 
November day. And even a story with a 
moral in it is better than no story at all. 
You can always skip the moral. 


In the evening, when we were all assembled 
round the fire, Mr. Milverton told us the 
story which he had promised to tell us. 
But the reader must wait for it till next 
month, 


(Good Words, Feb. * r@r. 
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| A MONTH at Simla brought us to the 
end of May, by which time the glory of 
the scarlet rhododendrons was departed, and 
the delight of being grinned at by apes and 
| monkeys had lost its novelty. Social life, 
| too, seemed to bear much the same relation 


| an atmosphere too silky and perfumed to be 
| in keeping with wild mountain scenery. It 
| was with great pleasure, therefore, that we 
| turned away from civilisation for awhile ; and 
| taking with us the smallest of tents, each 
| about six feet by five (there being often great 
| difficulty in finding sufficient level ground to 
pitch even these), and all necessary luggage 

| being in tin cases, or waterproof, and our 
| provisions packed in kitters, or native baskets. 
_ we started for the higher lands with a train 
| of about thirty coolies, who received sixpence 
| a head per diem, and half-a-dozen servants, 
| ourselves walking, riding, or carried in a 
|| dandy. The daily march averages ten miles, 
and a halt at any intermediate spot involves 
sundry difficulties, chiefly in the supply of 

|| next day’s coolies, and of the servants’ food, 





which they calculate on buying daily in the | 


|| bazaars, 
| Our first halt was at Mahasso, where, in a 
deep valley, with dark hills on every side, 
and darker diodars overhead, a most pic- 
turesque fair was being held. Wild-looking 
| creatures from every part of the country— 
|| many of the women very handsome, and 
loaded with jewels, especially elaborate silver 
ornaments all round the face. One of the 
chief amusements was suggestive of Green- 
wich—namely, the presence of a number of 
“ merry-go-rounds,” in which the Paharis 
whirled round and round with infinite delight. 
The whole scene reminded us forcibly of the 
pictures of Norwegian festivals. The diodars 
and other pines, here and in Hutto Forest, 
|| are all like gigantic spruce-firs, upright as 
masts, and festooned to the topmost boughs 
with graceful virginia creepers, or large white 
clematis ; but there are none of the magnifi- 
|| cent twisted, gnarled stems which we find 
| farther up the country, and which (except 
that the wood is scentless) cannot be distin- 
guished from the cedar of Lebanon. 

In the first four marches from Simla there 
is little to tempt the artist’s pencil. You are 
surrounded on every side by very shapeless 
hills, in the spring-time all of one dull red 
earth, though a little later clothed with vivid 


| green, like velvet drapery. Here, too, though | 


'| to Calcutta that Brighton does to London~ | 
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the depth of the khuds is very great, and 
the slope so rapid that you can scarcely find 
footing when once off the beaten road, they 
have none of the beauty of rock or precipice, 
and the long interminable lines, in continuous 
sweep, become very wearisome to the eye. 
Moreover, every hill facing the south is ut- 
terly barren, and when our route lay along 
these, the dreary expanse of red earth was 
truly hideous. On the other hand, as we 
turned to face the north, we found ourselves 
surrounded with a wealth of vegetation that 
made amends for the bleaker side—a stunted 
lilac acacia clothing the whole khud so thickly 
as to give the appearance of heather, while 
masses of very sweet roses (red, pink, white, 
and yellow) covered every tree with their 
lonz graceful clusters. Clematis, also, and 
the sweetest white jessamine made the air 
fragrant. One pretty custom of the hill- 
tribes is that almost every man you meet 
wears a bunch of flowers, generally a very 
sweet yellow rose, in his cap, which is of 
thick woollen material. The dress is alto- 
gether like that of the Lowland Scot. At 
Simla we bid adieu to turbans and white 


| drapery, and to women clad in breeks. Hence- 


forth all the men are dressed alike, in a warm 
blouse and trousers of sonsy grey home- 
spun, with similar plaid over the shoulders, 
The women are dressed in bright, striped 


_ woollen material—a long petticoat and plaid, 
| caught in a heavy fold at the back, and leav- 


ing one shoulder bare, showing a good arm 
and quaint bracelets. The plaid ot the very 
poorest is fastened by a large brass brooch, 
somewhat like our own Prince Charlie’s, and 
their ornaments are often of great value. All 
the women wear a round woollen cap, like 
the men, a good deal like our “ blue bonnet,” 
and a great chignon of scarlet wool, with long 
plaits of black wool, at the back of the head. 

Our fourth day’s march brought us to Nar- 
kunda, where real beauty begins. Hence we 
had, perhaps, the very grandest general view 
of the snows, and the dark forest of Hutto, 
running right up to the sky, on one side of 
us. We would fain have encamped in the 
forest itself, but the only spring was dried up 


| from the long drought, so we had to be con- 
. tent with spending a long day there. 


Near 
the top of the hill we suddenly came on 
what I have seen nowhere else in the Him- 
malayas—a long green glade, like an English 
meadow, embosomed in grand timber, and 
commanding an exquisite view of the snows 
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for hundreds of miles. The grass was ena- 
melled with blue and white anemones, and 
beautiful creepers festooning the trees. It is 
cruel, however, to see how this splendid 
forest suffers from the carelessness of the 
Paharis, who are for ever making fires, to 
cook their food or light their hookahs, and 
the fire smoulders on till one after another of 
these grand old giants falls victim. Of course 
our coolies followed their usual plan, and in 
a few minutes they had a fire roaring to the 
very top of a hollow tree, which, however, 
seemed quite accustomed to act as a chimney ; 
so, when the ashes were at the right stage, we 
gave them our potatoes, which they roasted 
for us, and we had a genuine gipsy breakfast. 

For some miles our route lay along a 
steep hill-side, clothed with magnificent old 
silver firs, also morenda and rye, the latter 
resembling very gracetul spruce, with long 
pensile branches, those half burnt away 
being the most richly festooned with virginia 
creepers. In the sheltered hollows are clumps 
of fine horse-chestnut in full blossom, also 
bird-cherry, and some lingering scarlet blos- 
soms on the rhododendrons ; the ground in | 
places blue with larkspur, and no lack of 
primrose plants. 

A steep descent of three miles brought 





us to the mission station of Kotghur, where 
we found very kind friends in the Padre 
Hera Rebseh and his family, whose pretty 
home (covered with trellis and vines, and 
containing all civilised comforts) seemed 
quite a haven of rest after our first few days 


| snow and full of white mica and sand, it 





in the wilds. Here they have lived seven 
years, and have a fair handful of native 
Christians, whom we saw assembled for daily 
morning prayer, and were struck by their 
very superior look to the low castes whence 
our converts are usually drawn. It is, how- 
ever, a very small proportion of the children 
trained in the schools who show the slightest | 
tendency to become Christians in after years, 
the most that can be hoped being that | 
gradually prejudice may melt away, and the | 
people may lose faith in their own supersti- | 
tions. Already, very many are ashamed openly 

to call themselves devil worshippers, as in 

fact they are ; but the more unsophisticated 

point out their temples as being “ Sheitan ka 

Bungalow.” ‘Their faith varies greatly from | 
that of the Hindoo of the plains, in more 
ways than merely abstaining from ablutions, 
which is the most palpable difference. ‘They 
say there are thirty-three million of gods, and 
that it is quite impossible to worship them 
all; therefore they omit the good spirits, who 
will not harm them, and devote all their 





energies to propitiate the evil spirits, who are 
always on the alert to do mischief. So every 
here and there along the route you see a 
sacred bush covered with rags, as votive 
offerings to the spirit of stream or forest; 
and here every passer-by halts to do obei- 
sance, or make “ pooja,” as they say. 

Catching our first glimpse of the Sutledge 
from Thandurh (just above Kotghur), a sud- 
den descent of 5,000 feet brought us to its 
banks, and back to the tropical vegetation of 
the plains—to large-leaved plantains and great 
weird cactuses in every crevice of the rocks, 
while wild capers lend their graceful blossoms 
to drape their harsh outlines. The blossom | 
is like a white and lilac passion-flower. ‘The 
heat in the gorge of the Sutledge is so great, 
that it was considered unsafe to halt there for 
many hours ; we did not, therefore, descend 
till evening, and by three a.M. we were again 
astir, drinking our chocolate by starlight, the 
dim light lending mystery to a curious old 
temple just below us, adorned with flowers 
too lovely for a ‘‘ Sheitan house.” 

Our route for nearly fourteen miles lay 
close to the river—a most uninviting stream 
at this season, when, swollen with melted 


rushes along, very rapid and very dirty. The 
steep banks and vegetation are, however, full 
of interest, and having started before the 
heat of the day, the march was pleasant, 
though, by the time we reached Rampore, 
the hot wind was blowing up the valley like 
a blast from a furnace. We passed rapidly 
through the town, and encamped a mile be- 
yond; thence proceeding at daybreak to 
Gourah, eleven miles march up and down 
hill, crossing sundry streams, and, as usual, 
passing through different belts of vegetation, 
varying with our altitude—in the lowest range 
a fragrant acacia with large blossoms like 
bunches of floss silk especially delighted us. 
Formerly a good road, with Dak bungalows, 
led from Narkunda to Serahan, along a high 
level, altogether avoiding this dangerous hot 
valley ; but it has been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and is now impassable. It is not, 
therefore, till we reach Gourah that the 
snowy range again becomes visible ; and here 
we encamped on a jutting-out point, the 
Sutledge far below us, and range beyond 
range of mountains on every side. The view 
becomes still more beautiful next day from 
Serahan, where the road bungalow stands 
beside a group of weeping willows, from be- 
neath which flows a clear stream tull of fresh 
watercresses, which abound hereabouts. The 
khuds are covered with wild apricot trees 
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| loaded with fruit, and plenty of raspberries 
| and walnuts, while mulberry and pear-trees 
| give good promise of a plentiful crop. The 
_ people are busy harvesting in the tiny narrow 
| ridges, sometimes not four feet wide, which 
| act as fields, and are artificially levelled all 
down the steep braeside. They cut off the 
heads of the grain, and burn the straw to 
| enrich the land. Here we first saw goats 
'| employed as beasts of burden. They go in 
|| large flocks, laden with small packs, each 
| goat carrying eight seers (sixteen pounds). A 
small child generally walks at the head of 
| each flock, its little dark shaven head being a 
|| curiosity in itself. These goats are generally 
| the property of Ladawk merchants, and the 
|| women of.the party are often loaded with 
|| jewels of great value, strings of amber, or 
| broad bands of large turquoises, &c. These 
are heirlooms, and must on no account. be 
| parted with. The hair is worn in countless 
|| small plaits, and very dirty, and the ladies 
| themselves are almost Chinese in feature. 
| The men are not above the vanities of dress, 
| and generally have some quaint jewel or 
_ charm. One poor fellow was brought to us, 
| having just fallen from a high tree. He was 


in great suffering; but a large tuft of pea- 
cock’s feathers in his cap, broken and draggled 


as they were, gave a most comic-pathetic look 
to the group as they came up. 

Our longest and most beautiful march was 
|| from Serahan to Tarundah. A great part of 
| the road lies along the edge of a precipice, 
| which involves careful walking. At one spot, 
a stone cross marks the place where a wooden 
bridge broke under Sir Alexander Lawrence, 
(see p. 136), and he fell a frightful distance— 
| sheer down to one of the clear streams which 
|| jointhe Sutledge - hishorse being stopped half 
| way by a projecting rock. We had not counted 
|, on the extreme length of this march, and 
| started far too late in the day. As the dark- 

ness closed in, my dandy-wallahs stumbled, 
so that I had to give up the attempt to use 
the dandy, and struggle on on foot in the 
|| starlight. It was ten p.m. before we reached 
| Tarundah Road bungalow, where we were 
|| thankful to put up for the night, most of our 
coolies and servants never arriving till next 
|| morning. Happily the consamer (or cook) 
|| Was not among the defaulters, and with the 

amazing power these men have of girding 
themselves to serve their masters, after the 
| longest march, he rapidly gave us food, and 
| we were thankful for a few hours’ heavy 
sleep. These road bungalows are built for 
the use of certain Government emp/oyés, and 
do not supply servants for the use ol travellers 





as at the Dak bungalows. There is, how- 
ever, a man in charge of each, who is bound 
to provide coolies and any provisions that 
travellers may require, the general demand 
being for sheep, which the people are most 
unwilling to sell. Indeed, they greatly object 
to sell anything, however high the price 
offered. The Rajah of Bussahir lives close 
to Serahan, but is a very undesirable neigh- 
bour tu whoever halts there, his education 
having been entrusted to a Baboo, who has 
taught him good English and the abuse of 
strong liquor, which he at once demands 
from all travellers whom he honours with a 
call, occasionally prolonging his visit for so 
many hours that his forcible removal becomes 
necessary. 

After our fatigues of the previous day we 
were glad to find that our next halt was only 
five miles distant, at Poindah, a very beauti- 
ful resting-place, dark forest above, and a 
very striking reach of the river just below us, 
and some of the Babee snows close by. 
From this point, more than half our daily 
supply of coolies were women of wonder- 
ful strength, though often fragile in appear- 
ance and with pleasant faces. They carry 
the heaviest loads right cheerily, laughing all 
the time, and chaffing the men, who work 
twice as well in consequence. 

From Poindah, another short march leads 
us through Sungri Forest, past groups o1 
magnificent old cedars, some measuring 
about thirty feet in girth, to Nachar, where 
one very fine group is considered espe- 
cially sacred, and beneath their shade stand 
two very picturesque hill temples, built, like 
all the native houses here and farther up 
country, principally of wood, with over- 
hanging roofs, and wide balconies round 
the upper stories, with abundant carving. 
Besides these Deotas is a rest-house pro- 
vided by the gods for their worshippers, and 
of this our servants took immediate posses- 
sion. Close by were a group of rival tents, 
among the inmates of which was the only 
lady we met in the character of sister gipsy—- 
though afterwards we found two ladies resident 
in the far wilds. A very picturesque camping 
ground this made, with all the different fires, 
and blue smoke, half veiling the grand stems 
of the giant cedars. A cheery Briton, com- 
monly called “ the laird of Nachar,” has made 
his home here, and gave usa cordial welcome 
to his domain, where, accordingly, we assem- 
bled forces and had sundry pleasant meetings. 
Some of the gentlemen went up to the forest 
in pursuit of bears, but it seems that the idea 
oi finding game in this part of the country 
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is altogether a snare and a delusion ; for, of 
all the “‘Sahibs” whom we met on our wan- 
derings (many of them keen sportsmen), 
none had amy success worth mentioning. 
The only exception was in the case ofa very | 
keen ornithologist, who is so perfectly skilled | 
in imitating the calls of different rare birds, 





that the deluded victims respond, and coming 


close to the beguiling voice, pay the penalty | 





of their curiosity. This chiefly applies: to 
the Argus pheasant, wary as his namesake of | 
old, but withal so jealous and warlike that | 
he can brook no rival, and at once responding | 
to the far-away call, flies to give battle to the 
intruder, but finds the odds are hopelessly 
to his disadvantage. 

Just below Nachar lies Wangtu bridge, 
where the road crosses the Sutledge, which 








Drali Cliff. 


here receives the tributary waters of the 
Wanga, a clear, beautiful stream. The expe- 
dition u» the Wanga valley to Spitti is one of 
very great interest, and no great difficulty. 
It is one which no traveller should omit, at 
all events as far as the head of the valley— 
which is three days’ march. About Wangtu 
a curious change in social customs occurs. 
Below this point polygamy prevails, every 
man buying his wives from their parents, for 





a given number of rupees. When he is tired 
of one of these, he sells her to his neighbour, 
for something under cost price, and purchases | 
anew inmate for the Zenana. Farther up | 
the valley, however, where the people are very | 
poor, and the tiny ridges of cultivation will | 
not support large families, polyandry is com- 
mon—as among the Todas in the Neilgher- 
ries. The elder brother of a family chooses 
one wife for himself and all his brothers—the 
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children are common property, and seem | the march begins—for many miles the path 
equally beloved by all the family, so ‘Hey, at | is cut along the face of tremendous cliffs— 
least, do not suffer by the arrangement. The|in many places sheer perpendicular. Far 
sisters of the wife being considered detrimen- | below rushes the swollen river, full of melting 
tals, are placed in Buddhist convents, whence | snow from the grand range which towers 
they come forth to work in the fields, or as | above us. 

coolies. Many men also find homes inthese| Three peaks form this group. Raal Dung, 
convents, though this seems rather a matter of | in the centre, 21,000 feet, and on either side 


social convenience than of religious feeling. | the greater and less Khylas, both over 19,000. 








From Wangtu to Urni the road lies close |The Khylas is regarded by the Paharis as 
by the roaring Sutledge, from whose weari- | the dwelling-place of the Great Spirit, chief 
some noise we were thankful to escape, and | of all the gods ; whom they reverence greatly, 
hurry on to Rogi, where the real grandeur of ' and serve with exceeding fear, as a Being of 




















Crossing the Sutiedge at Chergaon. 


Infinite terror. As to anything in their faith 


Lotus and the jewel), an ascription which is 
that can gladden life—anything like love or 


carved all over all sacred places. Inside the 








companionship, or daily help, ‘hat is utterly 
unknown, and quite incomprehensible. The 
only idea is fear of a mighty power that will 
send all manner of famine and disease, unless 
they are for ever striving to propitiate it. 
One means hereto is the perpetual offering 
of prayers by machinery. The priests and 
many of the people walk about always with a 
small prayer-mill in their hand, turning it as 
they go. It is engraven with the words 
“OQ mane pad me han” (To him of the 


LL 


mill is a stripof paper on which a short but 
very comprehensive prayer is written in Thi- 
betian—and which Mr. Pagell, the Moravian 
Missionary, assures me is said by the people 
to be a prayer for the six classes of living crea- 
tures, z.¢., the souls in heaven, the evil spirits 
in the air, men, animals, souls in purgatory, 
and souls in hell. Mr. Pagell’s mission is 
established far in the interior, at Poo, where he 
and his wife very rarely have seen any white 
face, and where the usual discouragement 
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attends their earnest endeavours to teach, the 
number of their converts. being small indeed. 

At Rogi we were delighted to find a party 
of neighbours from the far north, and did 
our best to make our meeting suggestive of 
home, by producing all the Scotch dishes 
at our command—a famous bowl of hotch- 
potch, Findon haddies, and genuine porridge. 
There is always some amusement in these 
amalgamated dinners, in seeing what each 
housekeeper has produced. One will pro- 
vide Liebig’s soup, and Minaul pheasant— 
another a dish of whitebait and roast mutton— 


a third, a genuine lobster salad and a chicor | 
stew—perhaps some boar steaks also—trice | 


invariably—and young nettles as spinage, 
or the young curly tops of common bracken 
stewed with butter, and which are quite equal 
to asparagus. Several other vegetables grow 
wild, including rhubarb, but the latter makes 
too heavy a demand on limited stores of sugar. 
For all variety of diet, travellers chiefly de- 
pend on the inestimable tins of preserved 
meats of all sorts, whose value is so well un- 
derstood by all Anglo-Indians, that one lady 
was heard to remark, that doubtless nothing 
else was ever used at her Majesty’s table ! 
The same lady, in prospect of her first visit 
to England, informed the company, that on 
reaching London, she should at once ask 
ai/ the station to dinner ! 





roofs were golden with the masses of apricots 
spread out to dry in the sun. They are then 
pounded into flour, and form the staple food 
of the Paharis, to whom attah (or grain-flour) 
is far too expensive a luxury for ordinary use. 
From the habit (which I suppose is necessary) 
of gathering the fruit while quite unripe, the 
flour is very sour, and when made into gruel 
tastes much like tomato sauce—a good ac- 
companiment, but very poor diet ; and so it 
comes to pass that, though these men have 
immense powers of endurance in the way of 





bodily fatigue, they at once succumb to illness, 
and as we passed through the country cholera 
was making sad ravages amongst them. One 
of the upper men who was attacked, but re- 
covered, told me, in excellent English, that 
having been very busy the two previous days, 
he had neglected to cook his food, and had 
eaten nothing but a large bag of sour apples 
and sourer grapes. As soon as he was taken 
ill, his amiable servants, instead of coming to 
get medicines for him, had fled, and left him 
to die alone, though he had himself nursed 
those very men in previous illness. A few 
instances such as this are a strange com- 
mentary on the fact that the language con- 
tains no word equivalent to gratitude. Illness 





| 
| 


seems a test that few uncivilized tribes can 
stand, and the Paharis are much like others in 
this respect, neglecting their sick very cruelly. 


I found a reminder of London in those One poor woman who was seized with 


wilds, when on awakening in a tiny wooden 
room, I perceived it to be all papered with 
the /iustrated London News of 1864. It 
was a pleasant vision of home, but soon 
forgotten in the entrancing beauty of the 
reality before me. The first dawa glittering 
on the peaks right in front of us, and reveal- 
ing cliffs, crevasses, glaciers vast and won- 
derful, while on either side of the Sutledge 
steep precipices were clothed with old gnarled 
cedars, each stem a study for anartist. Along 
the face of a stupendous cliff lay our route 
for the next two miles ; then suddenly turning 
a corner, we startled to find ourselves in a 
smiling valley, well cultivated, and watered 
by tiny rippling burns, sparkling in and out 
among beds of bracken, or large marsh butter- 
cups and fresh water-cresses. 

Three miles beyond Chiné lies Pangi, one 
of the most picturesque of the very striking 
Himalayan villages, which seem to be always 
perched on the very verge of the steepest 
precipice, and in the most inaccessible places. 
Each house is built of wood, several stories 
high, with widely-projecting roofs and bal- 





conies, where all manner of scenes in domestic 


life reveal themselves to the passers-by. The good cause for wonder, as few white women 


cholera, sent to ask us for medicine. We 
desired her husband to give. her certain 
cholera pills, which he administered on the 
sharp point of a long stick, to avoid nearer 
contact. One great virtue of the Paharis is 
their honesty, which is proverbial all over 
India. ‘Theft seems unknown, and they carry 
treasures which to them would be priceless, 
for days and days, across wild mountain 
tracks, whence at any moment they might 


diverge, and never be traced. Even money ° 


is sately entrusted to these men, and invariably 
delivered into the right hands, though they 
are as ready as their neighbours to haggle for 
a few pence in any of their bargains. The 
cultivation of the soil is chiefly done by the 
mehter caste, who are allowed no land of their 
own, but receive their food in return for their 
labour. The women assist, but the majority 
of men employ their time in hand-spinning, 
with a sort of distaff, preparing yarn for their 
sonsy homespun raiment. ‘They have a 
curious custom of expressing surprise or ad- 
miration, by putting out the tongue—the con- 
stant appearance of which is at first startling 
to the uninitiated. Doubtless we gave them 
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have found their way to those regions. 
Our watches delighted them exceedingly. 
They would listen with astonishment, then 
as they moved off we could hear them 
repeat “‘ Tick-tick” to one another. But the 
unfailing source of delight was my opera- 
glass, with which they could explore some 
of the marvels of the icy world to which no 
human foot might penetrate. And many a 
long hour’s solace did this afford to my brown 
brethren, who sat like patient bronzes during 
the mysterious process of sketching—another 
“novelty,” which they watched with very 
great interest. In general, these were my 
sole companions from early dawn, till they 
carried me back to camp at night, and leal, 
kindly Highlanders they proved. Sometimes 
they were of a musical turn ; and their weird, 
monotonous songs, with abrupt ending, re- 
minded me strangely of those sung by the 
boatmen in the Hebrides. 

We halted a fortnight at Pangi, then one’ 
more march to. Rarung brought us within 
twenty miles of Chinese Tartary; farther 
than this, the state of the road prevented our 
penetrating. But the exceeding beauty of a 
new range of snows which here opened to us, 
and the lovely woods, made this last halt 
perhaps the most beautiful of all. There was 
no fear, however, of forgetting that we had 
wandered into a land where earth’s beauty 
had failed to reveal light, for the first sounds 
in the morning and the last at night were 
bells, horns, and trumpets calling the people to 
worship in the Hindoo or Llama temples, or 
to do homage to processions of hideous but | 
gorgeous idols. 

The old priest of one of these Llama 
temples gave us a kindly welcome, we being 
the first British women who had found our | 
way so far by this route. We would fain | 
have lingered in this fair valley, which 
lies beyond the influence of the rains, and 
where we revelled in a climate like that 
of the sweetest English summer, while the 
dark clouds rolling up from the plains told of 
the wet world which lay beyond Chiné. How- 
ever, time failed us, so with many a lingering, 
backward look towards all the unexplored 
beauty we were forced to leave, we turned 
once more towards civilisation, and faced the 
rains which had now commenced in good 
earnest. To avoid too closely retracing our 
steps, we determined to cross the Sutledge at 
Urni, and explore some of the grand old 
forests which are all too quickly disappearing 
be‘ore the ruthless British axe. We had 
been promised a welcome from Mr. Paul and 
his sister, who have made their pleasant home | 








in this wilderness, and who had undertaken 
to have the Zula or Rope Bridge put in good 
order for our benefit. We were, therefore, 
considerably dismayed when the mate, i¢., 
the head man of the village, assured us that 
there was certainly no Zula at Urni, and the 
nearest was three miles down the river at 
Chergaon, and utterly unsafe—the last person 
who had attempted to cross by it the previous 
week having been drowned. Of course, our 
servants were terrified, and the coolies vowed 
they would not risk their lives. However, 
we had too much faith in our friends to 
believe in the unsoundness of the bridge, and 
(tantalizing as it was to look down on their 
bungalow at Kilba just opposite to us) we 
started for a very rough scramble to Cher- 
gaon, where, sure enough, we found a most 
horribly unsafe Zula—four ropes, quite de- 
cayed, stretching from rock to rock, while 
far below raged the turbid river, swoilen by 
the mass of melted snow, and tossing up 
angry waves, whose spray, blending with the 
heavy morning mist, made the farther bank 
almost invisible. It was evidently impos- 
sible for us all to cross, and the question was, 
how to get a message sent to Kilba for new 
ropes? While we were anxiously discussing 


the knotty point, one of our party, an officer 
in the 6oth Rifles, having made up his mind 
that the ropes would bear his weight, and 
that in any case it was fairer to risk his own 
life than that of a servant, had quietly taken 
his place in the coil of rope, which was the 
| only seat provided, and gave the signal to 


the men on the other side to draw him over. 
We could not hear their voices for the raging 
of the flood, but they wrung their hands, and 
evidently implored not to be compelled to 
obey ; while the coolies round us added their 
protestations as to the imminent danger of 
the proceeding. However, British sang froid 
had made its calculations, and in another 
minute the little coil of rope, containing the 
plucky atom of humanity, was trembling in 
mid-air, the mad river boiling and foaming 
below, and any accident involving certain 
death. It was a moment of breathless 
anxiety, when a hitch in the rope kept the 
coil poised in mid-air for some seconds 
before it could be dragged up to the rock, 
and with thankful reliet we could just discern 
through the mist a dozen strong arms out 
stretched to draw it in. (See p. 137.) 

We knew it would be several hours before 
the new ropes could arrive, so made up our 
minds for a quiet pic-nic, and having now 
time to look around us, we were much struck 
by the beauty of the spot. Before us lay a 
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very fine fir-clad ravine, down which tumbled | | magnificent trees are reverenced by the natives 
a hill-torrent into the raging river, and look- | as sacred to the gods, and a temple of carved 
ing up the valley one snowy peak, 21,000 feet | wood marks the spot, which is always spared 


in height, towered above the mist. 

In due time the strong new ropes arrived 
and one by one we crossed the stream in safety, 
and a long steep scramble eventually brought 
us to Kilba, where we received such a warm 
and hospitable welcome as every British 
wanderer is certain to find by the same 
kindly hearth. It was strange to find our- 
selves surrounded by all the luxuries of a 
London home—and a strange life too, for an 
English lady—often left quite alone for weeks 
among these wild mountaineers, and involving 
an amount of energy and pluck rarely met 
with. No travellers whose far up-country 
wanderings have been cheered, and his com- 
missariat again and again replenished by Miss 
Paul's thoughtful care,can abstain from adding 
his tribute to her praise. 

Now came the explanation of all our 
morning’s adventures. 
Urni had been thoroughly repaired for our 
benefit, but the villagers of Kilba, being deter- 
mined if possible to keep out all mutton 


and flour-consuming Sahibs, had sent to the | 


mate at Urni, desiring him at all costs to 
prevent our crossing the river. 


It seems the Zula at | 


Finding that | 


| by the woodcutters. I heard such an account 


, of the beauty of one of these sanctuaries in 


the cedar shades of Kani that I determined 
to find my way thither. All the gentlemen 
having gone off in search of bears, I started 
alone with six sturdy Paharis, who quite 
entered into my wish to reach this almost 
inaccessible spot, and carried my dandy 
bravely in such places as was possible. There 
were bits of the road, however, where only a 
plank laid outside of a precipice carried us 
_ from rock to rock, and many places so fright- 
| fully steep as to be quite beyond their power. 
| So, fastening a rope round my waist, for fear 
of a false step, they helped me in the dizzy 
climb; and well rewarded we were when at 
last, in the depths of the forest, we reached 
_the magnificent clump of old cedars. Very 
soon the hill-women and their children 
assembled from far and near to inspect the 
first white woman (so called from courtesy) 
who had penetrated to their fastnesses. Some 
| of them were strikingly handsome, and of very 
fair complexion. We could not exchange 
| ideas ; but the human courtesies are always 


| easily understood, and the novelty of watching 


their little stratagem had failed, they tried aa sketch being made, and the pleasurable 
new plan, and when we reached the village alarm of looking through my opera-glass, was 
we found it deserted—every soul had vanished, | sufficient attraction to keep them happy for 


with their flocks and their herds, nor did they 
return for some days after the departure of 
their unwelcome visitors. Meanwhile we 
could get no milk, and even firewood was 


difficult to obtain, while our servants found | 


| some hours. The descent was fully more 
| difficult than the ascent had. been, and an 
evening of rest and music in the pleasant 
bungalow was unusually acceptable. 

Our next camping-ground was in the dark 





no bazaar at which to replenish their stores, | forest of Ramnee. ‘The gentlemen having 
and of course would not touch our food. prolonged their hunting expedition, so as to 
Happily our kind hosts were able to supply | explore some of the higher passes, we two 
this last deficiency from the “ godowns,” or | ladies were aloneand most literally unprotected 





storehouses whence Mr. Paul supplies his 
army of woodcutters with their daily flour. 
It is a very wonderful matter to see the 


various contrivances by which he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing magnificent timber from | 
forests which hitherto have been considered | 
The mighty monarchs of | 


quite unattainable. 
the forest are first sent crashing down some 
tremendous khud, where they are cut into | 
huge logs, and stamped. A system of lever- | 
age brings them to the next descent, probably 
an artificial slide ; several of which in succes- 


sion terminate in the bed of a mountain 
torrent, whence the next flood carries them 
down to the Sutledge, and so they float on- 
ward to the plains, and find their resting- | 
place many hundred miles from their native 
Here and there a group of the most 


forests. 





females. We pitched our small tent on an 
open space surrounded by dense forest, and 
| vainly hoped for the blessed stillness which 
we had imagined that here at least we should 
surely find, but as usual we were disappointed. 
Sunday and week-day alike, from early dawn 
till deepening shades of evening, the un- 
ceasing song of the coolies as they work in 
the forests, is only varied by the, crash of 
falling timber, and we were fain to hunt for a 
nook close by the streamlet, whose ceaseless 
noise in some measure drowned the human 
voice. 

On the third day we espied the torches of 
our Nimrods, and lighted blazing wood fires 
to guide them to our camp. Their foray had, 
as usual, been unsuccessful; no trace ot 

| animal life, though enough of beautiful 
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scenery to make some amends. A march 
along very precipitous cliffs next brought us 
to Wangtu, whence we merely retraced our 
former steps, though often almost wondering 
whether the scenes so altered by rapid growth 
of vegetation could really be the same. Every 
mossy stem was now clothed to the topmost 
bough with every species of graceful fern in 
wonderful luxuriance, while the ground below 
was brilliant with large white anemones. The 
hills we had left so dreary and brown were 
now one vivid green, with deep blue shadows 
running right up to the snows, and showing 
red and purply cliffs, the whole half-veiled by 
soft mysterious “clouds of dewy steam,” 
which one of our men pointed out, uncon- 
sciously reminding me of our unscientific 
translation of King David’s words, “See,” he 
said, “ how the mountains do smoke.” Beau- 
tiful as were the curling vapours, revealing 
wonderful glimpses of mountains magnified 
even beyond reality, and vivid the glorious 
outgoings of morning and evening, we bitterly 
regretted the fate which was bringing us more 
and more into the rains, the ground in many 
places being so complete a swamp that en- 
camping was impossible, and we were com- 
pelled always to halt at the road bungalows. 
Some of these were in process of rebuilding,and 


one night a couple of sheds, on another one 
unfinished room with neither door nor win- 
dow to keep out the drifting storm, was the 
only refuge for our party—human and animal 
—our cares being increased by sundry speci- 
mens of live stock—young Chicor partridges, 
and Patiari dogs—a very fine breed of large 
strong collie, very difficult to procure, as the 
people hate parting with them. The servants 
found refuge under a bigrock, in a cactus grove 
hard by, and there cooked with all the skill of 
a London cuisine! Nowhere were we so 
struck by the grandeur of storm-effects as in 
returning through the black pine forests of 
Hutto and Mahasso. Beautiful as these had 
been in sunlight, the intense misty darkness 
now overhanging them gave a weird solemnity 
to the scene, which lent an inexpressible 
charm, and in each place we were overtaken 
by terrific thunderstorms, which crashed 
around us with deafening grandeur, then 
lingering echoes reverberated from one dark 
mountain to another, and ere they died away 
the next vivid flash of lightning seemed play- 
ing all round us. Very glorious in truth ! 

Nothing of special interest befel us in the 
remainder of our march; and a return to 
Simla brought us back to pleasures of a very 
different sort. 





Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


DOROTHY FOX. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A REUNION. 
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day of freedom. They had made the most 


| of the time, and it had passed away so 
speedily and happily, and left so many plea- 
sant memories, that Audrey declared that 
| if she could marry for love she would spend 
her honeymoon in Plymouth. Not that they 
had done much sight-seeing in a place where 
the lover of fair nature has but one com- 
plaint, an embarras de richesses. Captain 
Verschoyle, in after days, often spoke to her 
of that week at Plymouth, where she was as 
gay as a happy girl, and as artless and naive 
as a thoughtless child. She would talk to 
the old boatmen, and listen with delight to 
their yarns, and would enter into conver- 
sation with any man, woman, or child who 
chanced to come in her way, and be as 
triumphantly .pleased with the evident ad- 
miration she excited in some rough old salt 
or military pensioner, as if they had been 
eligible partis, with rank and wealth to lay at 

the feet of their charmer. 
“ Audrey,” said Charles to her after one of 





these happy excursions, “I have often heard 
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that you were charming, but if people only 
saw you just now, they would say you were 
irresistible.” 

Whereupon she made him a sweeping 
curtsey, declaring that she believed it, for it 
was the first compliment he had ever paid 
ner in his life. ‘‘ But,” she went on, “I have 
often thought that I might have been really 
nice, if I had not been brought up to show 
the right side, and feel the wrong side, of 
everything. The last few days have made me 
rather inclined to envy those whom ambition 
does not tempt to any other than a simple life 
of domestic contentment. It must be very 
pleasant to feel you have a companion for 
your whole life, one whom you love so well 
that you are truly content to take and be 
taken ‘for better and for worse.’ Ah, I see 
you are elevating your eyebrows, sir, and no 
wonder, when you are listening to such 
treason from the lips of your mentor. But 
pray don’t inform against me. 1 promise to 
leave all my romance behind me here. And 
now, how shall we employ this last day ?” 

“TI thought we should drive round Ply- 
mouth, and then I could make the inquiries 
I want to make at the Custom-house. I am 
rather anxious about those boxes; they are 
filled with curiosities and relics that I set 
much value upon.” 

Accordingly they set off, and soon found 
themselves going over the bridge and through 
the toll-gate, whose keeper had given Captain 
Verschoyle his round-about direction. The 
sight of the man reminded him of that 
evening’s adventure, and he began to relate 
the circumstances to his sister. Audrey was 
quite interested in his description of the 
bright-looking, motherly shopkeeper, and 
her daughter, and asked him to give her a 
minute detail of all that happened. 

“And the girl was very pretty?” said 
she, answering her brother with a ques- 
tion. 

“Well,” replied Captain Verschoyle, “I 
hardly know ; her prim quaintness struck me 
so much more than anything else. Her /out 
ensembie certainly made a charming picture, 
but how much was due to her good looks I 
really cannot say. You know she was totally 
unlike anything I ever saw before.” 

“ How I should like to see her!” exclaimed 
Audrey. “Could you not call, and say you 
were much better, and felt you could not 
leave Plymouth without again thanking them 
for their kindness ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said her brother, 
“it’s hardly worth while, and she might not 
strike you at all in the same way; minus 


| crinoline and colours, you might think her 





dowdy and old-fashioned.” 

“No, I should not,” answered Audrey; 
“and if I did it would make no difference, 
My curiosity would be satisfied, so do go, 
Charlie. I really think you should, for they 
were very good to you.” 

“Yes, they were indeed,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle. “Suppose I were to take a 
bunch of flowers to the girl. I saw some on the 
table, I remember ; and you being with me, 
it would seem all right. I want them to 
think that I have come to ‘hank them, not 
from any other motive.” 

Upon this the coachman was told to stop 
at any shop where he saw flowers for sale. 
They had not left the Union Road before 
Audrey had -selected a rather large bouquet 
formed of roses and lilies. 

“I wish we could have got something 
better,” said Captain Verschoyle. 

“Yes, I wish so too ;‘ but it will please 
them. Marshall would call it lovely—those 
sort of people always favour quantity rather 
than quality.” 

They had soon passed St. Andrew’s Church 
and the Post-office, Audrey commenting on 
the smart shops and the gaily-dressed pedes- 
trians, and admiring the pretty smiling girls, 
with their dark eyes and bright fresh com- 
plexions. The old Guildhall came in sight, 
and opposite it the fat gilt lamb dangling 
over the name of Nathaniel Fox, “ woollen 
draper and manufacturer.” Here they drew 
up and descended, and entering the shop, 
inquired if Mrs. Fox were at home. 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mark, thinking the question 
applied to her return from Exeter. 

“Could I see her?” said Captain Vers- 
choyle. 

* And Miss Fox?” put in Audrey. 

“They're not here,” answered Mark; 
“they’re at King’s-heart, where they keep 
house :” then seeing that Miss Verschoyle 
looked rather disappointed, he continued, 
“ But if thou came to see them thou wilt go on 
there surely, or they'll be main disappointed. 
Now thou art on the road, ’tis but a step.” 

“Yes; let us go, Charles,” said Audrey ; 
and then seeing her brother hesitate, she ad- 
dressed Mark, asking him if it was far, and 
begging him to repeat the name of the place. 

“Perhaps you would explain it to the 
coachman,” she continued, “for we are 
strangers here, and know nothing of the 
roads.” 

Mark’s explanation was very brief, for the 
man knew the house, and was soon driving 
up to it, Captain Verschoyle feeling very 
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much inclined to turn back. But he was 
overruled by Audrey’s curiosity ; and as they 
had nothing else to do, and the country 
began to look very pretty, he soon felt more 
at ease. 

At the top of the lane they got out of the 
fly, the man telling them to walk on until 
they came to a white gate, where they could 
either ring or walk in. The high hedge and 
the trees formed such a complete screen 
from the road that it was impossible to catch 
a glimpse of the house; and as they stood 
admiring the prospect Lydia answered their 
summons. She said Mrs. Fox was at home, 
and bade them follow her. Somehow, be- 
fore they had gone half way up the path, 
Captain Verschoyle heartily wished himself 
anywhereelse. Audrey tried to whisper that 
they had certainly made a mistake, and they 
were both reflecting what they had better do, 
when Lydia opened a door, and announced 
Captain and Miss Verschoyle. 


The room into which they were shown | 


was always called the sitting-room, though 
it answered to the Grawing-room of upper 
middle-class families. It was prettily and 
lightly furnished, and bore about it evidence 
of being intended for home use, while the 
flowers arranged in different stands and vases 
spoke of refined taste and feminine influence. 
Patience was seated before a half-finished 
painting of a group of tall white lilies, giving 
Dorothy the benefit of her criticism, as 
the girl knelt at her side listening with 
delighted face to the praise her mother had 
to bestow. 

When the door opened there was a mo- 
mentary look of surprise on both their faces, 
and then Dorothy, coming forward with a 
perfectly natural but pretty shy manner, held 
out her hand to Captain Verschoyle, say- 
ing, “I am so glad to see thee looking so 
well again.” 

Poor Charles! I fear his first impulse 
was to turn round and soundly rate Audrey 
for allowing her curiosity to bring him into 
this dilemma. One glance at the occupants 
of the room told him the relationship in which 
they stood towards each other and revealed 
the evident mistake he had made. He could 
not explain it now, and say that he lad 
considered that homely-looking person the 
mother of this girl, who, among these sur- 
roundings, looked much more refined than 
he had in their first interview thought her. 

“This is my mother,” continued Dorothy, 
as Patience advanced towards them. 

Captain Verschoyle was not naturally op- 
pressed with bashfulness or awkwardness, but 
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on this occasion no youth raw from a remote 
country district could have felt more confused. 
Audrey was so much amused at the appearance 
he presented, as he stood there trying to stam- 
mer out something, the enormous nosegay all 
the while in his hand, that it required a violent 
effort on her part to keep from bursting into 
a fit of laughter. But she restrained herself, 
and came to the rescue by saying— 

“ Mrs. Fox, you will pardon this intrusion, 
Iam sure. My brother and I felt your kind- 
ness to him was so great, that our gratitude 
would not permit us to leave Plymouth with- 
out thanking you for it.” 

“‘T am very pleased to see thee,” said Pa- 
tience ; then, turning to Captain Verschoyle, 
she continued, “ The mistake thou made in 
taking Judith for Dorothy’s mother was a 
natural one, and Judith is so valued by us 
all, that I appreciate the intention which 
made thee come so far to thank her, quite as 
much as if thy visit had been meant for my- 
self.” 

Patience little knew how her unstudied 
speech, prompted entirely by the wish to set 
the young man at ease, raised Her at once in 
Miss Verschoyle’s opinion. 

“ How well done!” she thought; “ that 
woman has breeding in her, though she may 
be the daughter of a thousand shopkeepers.” 

Captain Verschoyle began to recover him- 
self, and by the time Dorothy had relieved 
him of his floral burden, saying, ‘‘ What 
beautiful lilies! I was wishing’ I had some 
more this morning,” he had found his courage 
again; and feeling the truth had best be 
told, he said that he had got them for her, 
thinking that she lived in the town, and would 
perhaps accept them, and excuse the poor- 
ness of his offering. ‘They were soon per- 
fectly at home, Patience listening to an 
account of Captain Verschoyle’s subsequent 
illness, and Dorothy showing Audrey the 
flower painting she was engaged upon. Audrey 
thought she had never before seen anything 
so pretty as the child’s artless manner, so 
self-possessed and yet so simple. She readily 
assented to Dorothy’s proposal that they 
should go over the garden, and Captain Vers- - 
choyle and Patience got up to follow them. 

“ But,” said Audrey, “you will get a hat 
or bonnet first.” 

“Oh, no; -I never do.” 

“Why, you will spoil your complexion ; 
which would be a pity, for it is beautiful.” 

“Ts it?” answered Dorothy. 

Audrey laughed; here certainly was a 
rara avis—a girl who was unconscious of the 
charms she possessed. Audrey wondered 
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whether she was the happier for it, and if her 
whole demeanour could be relied upon. She 
was the embodiment of happiness, and yet 
what capabilities of improvement she pos- 
sessed! If her hair were simply but fashion- 
ably arranged, and if she had an elegant 
white toilette, she would be the perfection of 
her style. And then Audrey mentally conjured 
up a reflection of her own figure clothed in 
grey, with the white net kerchief crossed over 
her bosom, and all her hair taken back from 
her face and fastened into a knot at the back 
of her head. 

“I should look simply hideous,” she 
thought. “What a providence I am not 
condemned to belong to the Quaker per- 
suasion !” 

“What art thou showing Audrey Vers- 
choyle, dearest?” said Patience ; then see- 
ing the surprised look on Audrey’s face, she 
added, “’Thou must not think me familiar in 
thus naming thee, but it is against our prin- 
ciples to give persons the title of Miss or 

Mr.” 
| “Familiar! indeed no, Mrs. Fox; I was 


| just looking’ at this yew tree so curiously | 


| cut.” 

| “Yes, they call it ‘Charles’s heart,’ and 
| say the poor man once stood by it in much 
sorrow. Dorothy will tell thee long histories 
| of all he did during his stay at Widey, for he 
is her favourite hero of romance.” 

“Hardly that, mother; but I feel so sorry 
| for him ; and so dost thou, too.” 
| “Yes,” answered Patience ; “ still I always 
| blame him for want of truthfulness. He 
relied, I fear, on one of the world’s supports 
—cunning, a very broken reed to all who 
| try its strength.” 

“Ah, but, Mrs. Fox,” said Audrey, “ re- 
_ member he lived in an atmosphere where, as 
in the world of the present day, a little deceit 
| is pardonable, and strict truth would be not 
| only unpalatable, but unwholesome, inasmuch 
| as it would cause you to disagree with every 
one.” 
| “Thou dost not quite mean that,” re- 
| plied Patience, “or I should form a bad 
opinion of the world.” 
| “And do you not think badly of us?” 
| questioned Audrey, laughing. 

“I hope not,” returned Patience. “Of 
course, thou must know that in the quiet life 
| I lead, many of the things I hear I must 
| condemn ; but then it is the folly I censure, 
| not individually those who enter into it. How 
could I presume to do that, when, were it 
| not for a goodness that has placed me beyond 
those particular temptations, my weak human 


nature might be as powerless to resist. as 
theirs whom I should be censuring ?” 

“Mrs. Fox,” said Captain Verschoyle, “you 
put a quiet life very pleasantly before us.” 

| . “Do I?” she answered ; “and yet I some- 
| times hope that Dorothy may see more of 
the world than I have had an opportunity of 
seeing. I do not hold a choice made through 
ignorance so highly as I should hold one 
made after the person had in a measure 
tested the value of what was given up; and 
just now a great agitation is working in the 
minds of Friends, whether it would not be 
expedient to: give more freedom of action to 
members of the society. Many regard the 
' movement with favour, while others cling to 
the customs of their fathers. My husband is 
' one of those who deplore any innovation, so, 
of course, we carry out his views; though I 
cannot say it would be against my conscience 
to do many things which I refrafn from doing 
just because I know his conscience would 
condemn them. And now thou wilt come 
into the house and partake of some refresh- 
ment before starting ?” 
Audrey hesitated. 
“ Oh, thou must come,” said Dorothy. 
| “T should like very much to do so,” an- 
swered Audrey, “did I not fear we were 
almost trespassing on your hospitality.” 
| Do not fear that,” said Patience, smiling. 
“Thou knows it is our custom only to say 
what we mean ; therefore thy staying will give 
us pleasure.” 

“Then I am sure we will not deny our- 
selves such a pleasure,” added Captain Vers- 
choyle. 

, And on this they all went back to the 
| house to partake of tea and fruit and cake. 
They sat some time longer talking of paint- 
ings and flowers, and of many subjects on 
which Charles and Audrey seldom spoke. 
Captain Verschoyle gave them some descrip- 
tions of the Crimea—of the sufferings and 
bravery of the men, and of the fortitude with 
which some had heard their death-warrant, 
when life would have given them the fame to 
gain which they had risked all they held dear. 
He spoke more particularly of one of his own 
especial friends, and of the influence his life 
and death had had upon his men. Patience at 
length confessed to herself that she felt greatly 
drawn towards him, and thought how proud 
his mother must be of such a son ; for Charles 
Verschoyle had that gentle suavity of manner 
which, while it attracts all, particularly appeals 
to women who feel that their youth no longer 
claims the attention and thoughtfulness due 
to their sex. 
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They were all reluctant to say good-bye ; 
and, standing together at the white gate, any 
one would have been surprised to hear that 
they were friends of only a few hours’ standing. 

“ Farewell,” said Patience to Audrey. “I 
shall often think of thee.” 

“And I of you,” she answered. “The 
thought will do me good—as you yourself 
would do could I see more of you.” Then 
turning to Dorothy, and meeting her loving, 
earnest eyes, Audrey, giving way to a most 





unusual impulse, took the sweet face in both 


her hands, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
Captain Verschoyle meanwhile, bade a linger- 
ing adieu to Patience. 

“Farewell,” she said; “I am glad we 
have met, should it never be our lot to meet 
again. In all thy warfare, may thou be pro- 
tected.” 

“Thank you heartily : but I will not think 
this is to be our only meeting. Should I ever 
come to Plymouth again, you will, I know, 
give me permission to call and see you. 
Good-bye, Miss Fox, I have not expressed 
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half my gratitude to you for your charitable | 
kindness.” 

One more look round to see the mother 
and daughter, as they stood together, the de 
clining rays of the sun lingering about the | 
pathway where they st»od, and lovingly resting 
on them, and Audrey and Charles Verschoyle 
turned their faces towards Plymouth. The 
driver (who had been well cared for) touched 
up his horse, and they were soon well on the 
road again. 

“Charles,” said Audrey, breaking the silence, 
“T never in my life-time felt so old and world- 


worn, nor felt such a desire to be different 
XI—10 


from what I am. ow I know what happi- 
/ness means! Something born of a great 
| heart—too pure, too truthful, too charitable 
| to see aught but the best of people, and 
which, as it daily grows and strengthens, fills 
its owner with inward peace and perfect con- 
tent! Oh, I have so enjoyed this afternoon ! 
I feel, if I were a man, I should like to 
marry that girl.” 

“ And I,” answered her brother, “should 
like to marry the mother. For such a wife 
I could give up everything, and feel perfectly 
contented.” 

“Yes, she is certainly charming; but so 
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they both are, and their manners are perfect. 
While I was watching them, I could but make 
some rather humiliating comparisons, Here 
was I pluming myself on my wonderful good 
breeding, the result of birth and society, and 
I come suddenly upon the wife and daughter 
of a country shopkeeper, who tell you that 
they have hardly ever been beyond the town 
they live in, and never mixed with other 
society than the members of their own com- 
muhity, and yet the self-possession and grace- 
ful tact of the mother, when she covered 
your confusion at an awkward mistake by 


turning it at once into an attention paid to | 


her family, and the pretty way in which the 
daughter told you that the flowers were just 
those she had been wishing for, might have 
been envied by a duchess.” 

“Quite so,” said her brother; “the true 
thing evidently springs from some other 
source than ‘blue blood’ alone.” 

“ T was very nearly endangering every claim 
I possess to good breeding,” exclaimed Audrey. 
“ T really thought I must have had a fit of 
laughter at you, Charlie. You have no idea 
of the ridiculous figure you presented with 
that enormous nosegay ; only the geese were 
wanting to make the representation of the 
‘ Bashful Swain’ complete.” 

Captain Verschoyle laughed. “ Well, cer- 
tainly,” he said, “I never felt more com- 
pletely disconcerted in my life, and the worst 
of it was, I could think of nothing to say.” 

“Fancy, Charlie, if mamma could have 
seen her son hors de combat before a shop- 
keeper’s wife !” 

“ Ah! poor mamma!” replied Captain Vers- 
choyle, “she has a good many things to be 
shocked at yet.” 

“T cannot think,” continued Audrey, “why 
you were so little impressed with the girl’s 
beauty ; to me she is lovely. She made me 


feel so old, and filled me with a desire to , 


caress her and pet her and indulge her.” 

‘She zs very much prettier than I thought 
her,” answered her brother ; “ before, I princi- 
pally admired her quaint childishness.” 

“Yes,” said Audrey, “ but that is only in 
her pretty half shy manner and appearance ; 
she can talk extremely well.” 

“Can she?” replied Captain Verschoyle 
absently. 

“Of course she can,” exclaimed Audrey, 
“ but you were so taken up with her mother 
that I don’t believe you spoke ten words to 
her. However, it didn’t matter, for I saw she 
admired me much more than she did you.” 

“Then all was as it should be, and we got 
an equal division of pleasure. I wonder what 
the father is like.” 


“ Oh, vulgar, I daresay,” replied Audrey. 

“And I dare say not,” returned her 
brother ; “ peculiar he may be, disagreeable 
perhaps, but the husband of that woman 
could not continue vulgar.” 

“No, you are right, Charles,” answered 
Audrey, ‘and I only wish I could see them 
often. I know they would do me good, and 
keep down that ‘envy, hatred, and malice’ 
which poisons much of my better nature. 
This afternoon’s visit is the delightful ter- 
mination to our holiday. Say you have 
'enjoyed the last week, Charlie dear, for I 
don’t believe I was ever so happy in my life 
before.” 

Next morning they took their departure 
reluctantly. Marshall quite entered into their 
' regret, for, in addition to the scenery, she left 
behind the landlady’s son, home from sea, 
who, “though a little free in speech and 
rough in voice, was a tender, kind-hearted crea- 
ture.” Moreover, he was so attentive to 
“Miss Marshall,” that she hardly knew what 

to think of his intentions, At parting he 
had given her a white satin heart-shaped 
pincushion, worked with beads, and had told 
her to accept it as emblematic, though his 
own heart was not so hard. So it had been 
a happy week to all of them, and as the train 
carried them beyond the possibility of another 
glimpse of the old town of Plymouth, they 
sighed that it was over. 

Lady Laura was at St. Thomas’s station to 
meet them, and it rejoiced Captain Vers- 
choyle’s heart to see the tears of joy in his 
mother’s eyes, and her contented look, as 
with her hand in his they drove to Shilston 
Hall. 

“ Miss Brocklehurst will be so pleased to 
see you both,” said Lady Laura. “She has 
talked so much about you, that some of 
those horrid toadies of cousins have gone 
away in disgust. I am very glad now that 
| Audrey went to you, Charlie, although I en- 
| dured agonies after she had left, fearing that 
she might catch some fever or dreadful com- 
plaint. You know, my dearest boy, nothing 
but the certainty that it would have been 
death to me, in my weak state, to have gone 
to such a place prevented me flying to you. 
It was a dreadful trial to remain here. And 
it was so thoughtful of you to stay away these 
two days longer, and have all your clothes 
thoroughly exposed to the air. My anxiety 
for your return prevented my suggesting such 
a thing.” 

“Do you intend staying here much longer, 
mamma ?” interrupted Audrey. 

















“T think not,” answered Lady Laura, “We 
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are due at Dyne Court the beginning of next 
month, and I want to stay in town for a few 
days before we go there. However, Charles 
shall decide, and I shall be governed by him.” 

“Oh no, mother,” said Captain Verschoyle, 
“JT do not want any of the bother of pre- 
eminence. You and Audrey must manage 
everything for me, and I shall be content to 
follow out any plans made for me.” 

“Very well,” returned his mother, delight- 
edly. “If you throw the onus of manage- 
ment upon me, I think I may answer that 
you will have no cause for complaint. I have 
several pet schemes on hand which I think 
you will approve of, and before next season 
comes I hope you will both be well esta- 
blished, and independent of everybody.” At 
this point Lady Laura gave a sigh ; and then, 
meeting her son’s eyes, pressed his hand, ex- 
claiming, “I have not told you half what I 
suffered while you were away, nor how thank- 
ful I feel to have you with me once more.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE CREWDSONS. 


JostaH CREWDSON was a cloth-merchant 
of Leeds, where for many years his family 
had held a good position, and were esteemed 
and respected by their -fellow-townsmen. 
They adhered closely to 
and customs of the sect to which they be- 
longed. 
almost universally adopted by strict Friends. 


way a little in the matter of the old straight 
collar, which a lining of velvet, turned down, 
served partly to hide ; and instead of a white 
cravat, he adopted a scarf of black silk or 
satin ; but with these exceptions his costume 
was in all respects that of the old school. 

In appearance Josiah was short and broad 
set, with ruddy whiskerless face, and an 
undue amount of colour, which seemed to 
deepen like a girl’s on the smallest provoca- 
tion. Had it not been for the excessive 
gravity of his speech and manner, he would 
have struck people as boyish. And boyish his 
face really was, although his figure might have 
belonged to a middle-aged man. Except 
when engaged in business, Josiah was pain- 
fully shy, and very sensitive as to his own 
personal defects. He greatly envied the 
ease of manner and fluency of speech which 
most men seemed naturally to possess ; and 
he often wondered what could possibly make 
him so bashful and stupid. These two defects 
resulted entirely from the hard school in 
which his boyhood and youth had been 
passed. 

His father, a stern, narrow-minded man, 





the manners | 





had certain fixed notions and plans on which 
he invariably acted, and for which he could 
give no better reason than that such was his 
tule. It was his rule, for instance, never to 
allow the smallest indulgence to his children, 
but to deny them every amusement. He 
punished each small offence, and magnified an 
omission into a glaring fault. He condemned 
all lightness of heart, and called all manifesta- 
tion of tenderness nonsensical and ridiculous. 
His two daughters, who were many years older 
than Josiah, were cast in the same mould as 
their father. To them it was no hard task 
to obey regulations which exactly fitted in 
with their own cramped views. 

But Josiah was not a Crewdson. He took 
after the mother, who had died when he was 
born ; and for this abominable want of sense 
the family never entirely forgave him. 

Surrounded by all the comforts of life, the 
Crewdsons ought to have been a cheerful, 
happy family ; instead of which they were 
dull and gloomy. The silence of a prison 
seemed to reign over them. They seldom 
met save at meals, where conversation was 
strictly forbidden. Except to ask for what 
they needed, not a voice was raised. 
Directly the business of eating was over, all 
the members were expected to occupy them- 


| selves immediately with their duties. Amuse- 
Josiah therefore wore the dress | 


ments were regarded as contemptible snares, 


| which old Crewdson said were not needed 
His coat, retaining its swallow tails, gave | 


by rational beings. If, therefore, Josiah, as a 
boy, interested himself in any little diversion 
which in the case of one differently brought 
up would have been extremely tame and 
uninteresting, Jemima or Kezia were down 
upon him, and if he did not at once relinquish 
his newly-found hobby, woe betide him. 
Thus was he kept in utter subjection ; his 
spirit curbed, his geniality suppressed, his 
tongue tied, and his whole nature turned, as 
it were, from its natural source and diverted 
into the groove which his father had laid 
down for it. And when old Crewdson died, 
people wondered why Josiah continued just 
the same man, permitting his two sisters 
to rule his household and lecture and snub 
him as they had done all his lifetime. They 
forgot that twenty-five years of brow-beating 
leaves such an amount of bashfulness and 
spiritlessness, that unless a man turn at once 
into a bully and a tyrant, many years will 
hardly suffice to remove it. In one thing 
Josiah’s father had not laboured in vain, and 
that was to make his son a thorough man of 
business. Josiah’s capacity for business was 
the only thing the old man appreciated in 
him. ‘The lad soon saw that on this ground 
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they met on an equal footing, that his diffi- 
dence gave way, and his natural good sense 
had full swing. He showed such undoubted 
talent that for some years before his father’s 
death the entire management had almost 
fallen into his hands, and the trade, which 
was very considerable, had steadily increased. 
Josiah was accordingly looked upon as one 
of the wealthiest and most prosperous of the 
younger members belonging to the Society 
of Friends. 

Between the Crewdsons and the Foxes 
there had always been a close intimacy, and 
it was the wish of Nathaniel Fox and old 
Stephen Crewdson, that this bond might be still 
further strengthened by the ultimate marriage 
of Dorothy and Josiah. Josiah had not seen 
Dorothy since she was a girl of fourteen. 
But even then he quite regarded her as his 
destined future wife ; and many people would 
have been somewhat surprised to know that 
this sedate-looking man, who was apparently 
engrossed in his business (for besides being 
a cloth merchant, he was a railway and bank 
director), looked forward with the greatest 
satisfaction to the time when a sweet young 
wife would lovingly greet his return and 
brighten his home, taking the place of the two 
gaunt figures, who, seated on the stiffest of 
horse-hair chairs, and clothed in the most 
terribly severe coloured alpacas, now con- 
sidered it their duty to bear their testimony 
and uphold their principles whenever he pro- 
posed anything pleasant or a little contrary 
to their established customs. Yes, the fact 
was that Josiah’s warm answers were often 
checked by the thought that very soon the 
whole domestic arrangements would be 
changed. 

The proposed alliance between their brother | 
and Dorothy Fox was of course no secret to the 
Miss Crewdsons. As it had been an arrange- 
ment of their father’s, they entirely approved 
of it. In common with most of the lead- 
ing Friends, they considered it an excellent 
and sensible union, and one which it was 
now almost high time to bring to a conclu- | 
sion. Dorothy was nineteen, and twenty-one | 
was considered a fitting age for a maiden to. 
become a wife. Two years would thus be | 
given for a more open engagement, and then | 
the necessary preparation for settling would all | 
be properly gone about ; for nothing done in 
haste could, according to the Crewdson 
ideas, be performed with that decency and 
order which befitted Friends. 

The thought that it was high time these 
two young people should see a little more of | 
each other had also entered Nathaniel Fox’s 
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head. Therefore it was fixed, after a consul 
tation with his wife, that an invitation should 
be sent to Josiah, requesting him to spend 
a short time at Plymouth. Nathaniel said 
he knew his friend was too much occupied 
to make a long stay, but the more time he 
could give them the better pleased they 
should be. 

Josiah readily accepted the invitation ; 
and it was with no little excitement that 
he was now looking forward to seeing his 
future wife. He began to arrange matters 
so that he might pay @ visit to Exeter on the 
way, and be present at a wedding to which 
he had been invited, and which was about to 
take place between John Cash, his cousin, 
and Elizabeth Dymond, a relative of the 
Foxes. He knew Dorothy had been asked 
to assist as bridesmaid; but no sooner had 
Nathaniel heard that Elizabeth was to be 
adorned in a white lace veil and an orange 
wreath, while her bridesmaids were to keep 
her company in coloured dresses and bon- 
nets, than he sternly refused his consent to 
her going. He said he would as soon that 
his daughter should exhibit herself before a 
booth at Plymouth fair, as take part in such 
a raree-show. . 

Jemima and Kezia Crewdson of course 
were as severe in their censure. They told 
Josiah that he, too, ought to bear his testi- 
mony against such worldly wickedness by 
refusing to be present; but a letter from 
Nathaniel, in which he begged Josiah to go, 
and seize the opportunity of rebuking the 
wedding party, had altered their tone. They 
now employed every moment they were with 
their brother in repeating to him the various 
remarks that had occurred to them as suit- 
able for him to say, and which were calcu- 
lated most effectually to damp all cheerfulness 
and hilarity. 

Josiah, however, had not the slightest in- 
tention of saying one word of rebuke. He 
was too painfully alive to his own awkward- 
ness and shyness to contemplate standing up 
before a number of people, many of them 
strangers to him, and delivering himself of 
a caustic speech. But as his habit was, he 
silently listened to all their conversation, 
not even indulging in a yes or no, unless 
absolutely compelled. 

He was to start the next morning very 
early, so he sat attentively while Jemima, 
who had packed up his things, gave him the 
necessary information as to the reasons which 
had made her apparently collect together the 
most incongruous assortment of material. It 
was rather amusing to see these two women 
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|| regarding their business-like brother as utterly | 
|| incapable. They had done so when he was a | 
|| schoolboy, and so they did now. They packed | 
|| his box for him, and they put up his parcels ; 
'| but when Kezia commenced to give him 
| various hints as to his mode of conduct | 
| towards Dorothy, it became too ridiculous, | 
and Josiah was obliged to return her a mild 
| reproof. 
“ Thank thee, Kezia, but, doubtless, when 

| the time comes I shall find words to make 
|| myself agreeable to Dorothy.” 

| “That speech is somewhat self-sufficient, 
|| Josiah,” answered Jemima, immediately taking 
up the cudgels for her sister—‘‘a fault 
|| our father always warned thee especially to 
|| guard against. Kezia’s remark was a just 
'| one; and Dorothy Fox, if she is what I take 
'| her to be, is too earnest an upholder of our 
|| principles to be caught by frivolous words 
|| and worldly phrases.” 
Josiah knew that any answer would only 
|| draw him into an argument in which he was 

| certain to come off worst, so he made no 
| further comment, but promised to deliver all | 
|| the messages he was charged with, particu- | 
'| larly to tell Patience Fox that they would be) 
pleased to have a visit from Dorothy, in 
|| order that they might become better ac- 
| quainted. Then they bade him farewell, 
|| and hoped, grimly, that he would enjoy 
|| himself. 
|| “Thank thee,” returned Josiah, “I think | 
|| I shall. This is the first holiday I have had 
|| for so long that I shall do my best to make 
|| it pleasant.” 

“Well,” said Jemima, with a gloomy 
| nod of the head, “I wish it may turn out 
| so.” 
|| “One would not give credit to thy wish 
'| by thy face,” laughed Josiah, for the prospect 
'| of the change had raised his spirits, and 
_ made him unusually talkative and bold. The 
sisters looked at each other, as though they 
| said, “If he was going to see the Foxes 
| in this spirit, what will Dorothy think of 
|| him ?” 
|| “There is one thing thou shouldst bear in 
| mind, Josiah,” said Kezia, looking with her 
| most severe aspect; “and that is, that flip- 
|| pancy of speech leads to much error, and is 
| against the principles thou hast been taught 
‘| to obey.” 
“Yes; and it was a thing our father espe- 
| cially warned thee against,” added Jemima. 
“T have often heard him say, that even a 
|| fool when he was silent was counted a wise 
|| man.” With which flattering remark, Josiah 





|| was left to his own reflections. 


CHAPTER VI.—HER LADYSHIP’S PLANS. 


Lapy LauRA VERSCHOYLE’s house was a 
small excrescence on a sort of by-way which 
connected a fashionable London square with 
a fashionable London street. Lady Laura 
always spoke of her house as 27, Egmont 
Street, which was true, only it would have 
been more correct to have said 27a, Egmont 
Street. The letter a seemed a very trifling 
addition, yet the difference that such a small 
sign indicated between the houses was some- 
what startling; for whereas No. 27, Eg- 
mont Street, would have been termed “ that 
desirable family mansion,” and was the town 
house of a baronet with £15,000 a-year, 274, 
Egmont Street, would have been advertised 
as “an elegant bijou residence,” and was the 
sole dwelling-place of Lady Laura Verschoyle, 
who on £1,500 a-year found it very difficult 
to compete with her more fortunate neigh- 
bours. Had she been contented to live on 
the other side of the Park, she might have 
had a cheerful, comfortable house instead of 
this inconvenient one, where, to make a 
tolerably good reception room, all the other 
apartments had been robbed of their height 
or breadth. 274 hada most cheerless prospect, 
the front being shadowed by the high garden 
wall of a grand house which looked into the 
Park. All the back windows were frosted 
over, that no glimpse might be caught of the 
mews into which they opened. ‘Taking it as 
a whole, it would have been difficult to find 
a like rented abode with so little to recom- 
mend it besides what was to Lady Laura its 
all-powerful attraction—the fact of its being 
situated in one of the most fashionable localli- 
ties of London. 

The jesting, laughing, and quarrelling which 
Lady Laura could not help hearing from 
the back could not offend her so much 
when 'she remembered that it came from 
the grooms or coachmen of a marquis or an 
earl; and though the chief passers by were 
footmen, pages, or tradesmen’s porters, they 
were all either going to or coming from some 
grand house, and so found more favour in Lady 
Laura’s eyes than the fine stalwart sons and 
fresh pretty daughters of “ those middle-class 
people who are always trying to seem better 
than they are” would have done. 

Lady Laura, with her son and daughter, 
had left Shilston Hall the day before, and 
arrived at her house in Egmont Street, in- 
tending to spend a few days there, and then 
go on to Dyne Court. ‘Lhe horses were 
turned out ; the footman and housemaid were 
away on board wages, and only the cook (with 
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her niece from the country) remained of the 
usual household. The curtains had been 


all taken down, and the furniture covered | 
up for the summer; and as the family were 
only going to stay a short time, Lady Laura | 


had not thought it necessary to have more 


than the dining-room got ready. They could | 


manage, she said, without going to the ex- 
pense of recalling the other servants. Cer- 
tainly on this occasion, circumstances were 
very much against 27a, Egmont Street, look- 
ing the least like a house speaking of wel- 
come and an invitation to settle down and 
enjoy the quiet pleasures of life. 

So, at least, thought Captain Verschoyle 
as he descended rather earlier than cook had 
expected the morning after their arrival. 
The close heat and the active habits of the in- 
habitants of the Mews had driven sleep from 
his eyes at a very early hour, and he now 
somewhat ruefully surveyed the small un- 
comfortable room as the woman made as 
hasty a retreat as possible, apologising for 
being so late, and promising breakfast as 
soon as it could be got ready. 


“What an awfully dingy place this is!” | 


thought he; “how can they exist here? I 
don’t wonder at that poor girl wanting to 
get married. Well! I hope when I have a 
wife I shall have a better home than this; 
although she must help to provide it, for I 
have not much more than half my mother’s 
income. I shall certainly look after this 
heiress Audrey was speaking of, for money 
is a considerable sweetener of life.” 

And then certain memories of his early 
days arose, when he had pictured a home 
and an angel to share it; and he smiled over 
these visions, so dimmed now. In books 


you might read of love’s enduring through | 
life ; poets spoke of its standing strong unto | 


death; but speaking from his own expe- 


rience, he had never seen it stand out before | 
Several | 
times he had been deceived into thinking | 


an elder son or wealthier man. 


he had secured a love pure and fresh enough 
to withstand all other temptations, but he 
had been rudely awakened from his dream to 
find that his successful rival possessed the 
real ‘‘ Open, sesame,” to all women’s hearts— 
a rent-roll or a cheque-book. 

So he began to resolve that he would try 
the barter system, and see how much money 
his good looks and name and _ position 
could bring him. An uncle had left him an 
income of £700 a year independent of his 
mother, but, as he often ruefully said, it was 
impossible for him to think of marrying upon 
that. No, no; he would do as other men 


| did. He would 


| go in for money, and he 


might chance to get a nice girl, and if he 
didn’t—why, she must go her way and he 
must go his. Then he jumped up suddenly 
and exclaimed, “ What a bothersome nuisance 
poverty is! I wish I was not such an ex- 
travagant fellow ; a good wife would be the 
saving of me, if she only loved me enough. She 
would soon make me ashamed of my selfish- 
ness, and I believe make me do anything to 
please her. I wonder why fate has never 
sent such a woman across my path? I sup- 
pose there are such treasures in the world.” 

Here his reflections were suddenly brought 
to an end by the entrance of his sister, who, 
hearing from Marshall that Captain Vers- 
choyle was already in the dining-room, came 
hurrying down in her morning wrapper to 
keep him company at breakfast. 

“ Accept, my dear Charlie, this tribute to 
fraternal affection—the sight of your beloved 
and admired sister minus the adornment of 
person substituted by the modern Briton for 
the woad of their ancestors.” 

“T am delighted to see you under any 
circumstances,” said Captain Verschoyle, “for 
I was just beginning to take a very rueful 
view of things in general.” 

“ Ah, now you have just spoilt your com- 
pliment,” laughed Audrey; “ had you stopped 
at circumstances I should have tapped you on 
the shoulder, after the fashion of the stage 
coquette, and cried ‘courtier ;’ as it is, ro- 
mance has vanished, and I am merely 
regarded as a dispeller of ‘the blues.’ So 
ring the bell and we'll sit down to breakfast 
in the Darby and Joan style of everyday life.” 

As soon as the servant had departed 
Audrey made a little moue at the breakfast 
table and said,— 

“This does not look well after Shilston, 
| does it ?” 

“ No,” replied her brother ; “ but what an 
awfully dismal place this is—so close and 
stuffy! Besides, I can hardly breathe.” 

“Poor old Charlie!” exclaimed Audrey, 
“it is too bad not to make home look its 
best to welcome you back. It is a most un- 
comfortable room, and just now it certainly 
looks its worst. Whenever I return from 
staying out, I always feel that we have the 
most inconvenient and the most dingy house 
in the world—a sham, my dear, like the 
part we play in life, and a hanger on to a 
grand locality, just as we are to our noble 
relations. Oh! when these things grate on 
me and rub me up the wrong way, as they so 
often do, is it any wonder that I turn idolater 
and worship mammon ?” 
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“ Well, no,” returned Captain Verschoyle. | 
“T feel with you. I do not believe either of 
us would shrink from good honest poverty, 
but it is the straining after what we cannot 
reach that frets one. I only wish that dear 
mother of ours would feel the same, and 
always say she cannot afford what really can 
give neither you nor her much pleasure.” 

“Ah! there it lies,” said Audrey. “I, 
have become so accustomed to deception | 
that I sometimes ask, am I not cheating | 
myself into an idea that I do not care for | 
those very excitements which form the whole 
business of my life? No, I can only be sure | 
of one thing insuring happiness, and that is 
money ; and I intend to go to Dyne Court, 
armed to the teeth with charms to subdue its 
master, and come away only to return to it 
as its mistress—Mrs. Richard Ford. An 
aristocratic name, is it not? I hear mamma | 
whispering to people, ‘An old Windsor family, | 
mentioned, if you recollect, by Shakespeare.’ 
Let me see, Mrs. Ford was a merry wife— 
hum! But from the view I at present take 
of Mr. Richard Ford, his wife will be a 
merry widow.” 

Captain Verschoyle laughingly shook his 
head, saying, “Come, it is too bad to be 
sending the old gentleman off into the other 
world before you have got possession of him 
in this one. But how about my heiress? for 
I am thinking seriously of her; it is quite 
time I got married, and as you seem to think 
her ladylike and tractable, I will resign my- 
self, and bid farewell to my early visions.” 

“What were ‘hey ?” inquired Audrey. 

“Oh, a home reigned over by an ideal 
creature, who was too ethereal to care for 
more than I could give her, and earthly 
enough to love, with all her heart, a stupid, 
common-place fellow like me.” 

“You dear old creature!” said Audrey. 
“ Any woman might be proud of you; so 
don’t take such a very limited view of your 
mental and bodily advantages. Miss Selina 
Bingham will very readily listen to your suit, 
I am sure, as I should do if I had £50,000; 
but, being as I am, prudence would bid 
me take safety in flight from such a ‘braw 
wooer.’” 

* Audrey,” said Captain Verschoyle, “ I 
wonder if you are as mercenary as you would 
have me think. One thing I do not believe, 
and that is, that you ever were in love.” 

“No,” replied his sister, looking very 
serious. “Among all the slings and arrows 
which outrageous fortune has aimed at me, a 
merciful Providence has defended me from 
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Love’s bow. I cannot say,” she continued, 
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laughing, “‘ that I have not felt the scratch of 
the arrow as it glanced off ; and, slight as the 
wound has always been, it has just given me 
an idea of the force with which it cou/d come. 
This has made me look to my breastplate, that 
I might render it invulnerable. But that was 
years ago, and I am tolerably safe in my 
own strength now, and think that I could 
hold a successful siege against the most fas- 
cinating younger son in England.” 

“Don’t be too confident,” said her brother. 
“‘ Many a stronghold that has stoutly prepared 
itself for a siege has been taken by storm.” 

“ My dear Charles, as your mother would 
say, do not be guilty of jesting on such a 
grave subject. Apropos of mamma, I have 
often thought over what line she would pur- 
sue if we were to marry poor nobodys. Of 


_ course, she would be furious, but I verily 


believe she would go about telling our friends 
that she was overjoyed, for she had always 
brought up her children to follow the dictates 
of their hearts.” 

“Come, come,” replied Captain Verschoyle, 
“you are too hard on the poor mater.” 

“Indeed, I don’t mean to be so,” said 
Audrey. ‘“ But mamma, as a study, is perfect ; 
she is so thorough in her cajolery. When 
I begin to be illusory I feel after a time that 
I should like to tell people the truth. My 
vanity wants to be gratified by showing how 
clever I am at deception. But it is not so 
with mamma. She believes in her fraud, and 
conveys it to others with such a semblance 
of truth, that sometimes even / am staggered. 
Don’t look so shocked, Charlie, I do not 
mean to be undutiful; but this is the way I 
have been brought up. How can you expect 
me to have the, faith which they say girls 
should have in their mothers, when the very 
first things I remember of mamma are, ‘ Don’t 
tell your papa such a thing,’ or ‘ If Aunt Spen- 
cer asks you, you must say—’ well—something 
quite opposed to the truth? However, it is 
mean of me to shelter myself under the cloak 
of my teaching ; I ought rather to thank her 
for having given me this experience, so that 
if ever I have children, and cannot gain their 
love, I'll try to gain their respect. And some- 
times,” she added, with a sigh, “I think that 
is my last hope of being what I sometimes 
wish to be—a better woman. But, there, I 
really don’t know—I am not worse than my 
neighbours ; and with that very original and 
consolatory remark I will conclude my little 
speech, go and pay my devoirs to her lady- 
ship, and take her maternal advice on the 
most becoming toilette to be worn at Dyne 
Court.” 
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She left, and Captain Verschoyle began to 
consider what he had to do in London, and 
what he should want in the country. He 
had sent Hallett off on a holiday, and there- 
fore felt that he ought to be busy packing, 
only he did not quite see what he wanted. 
So he, too, wandered to his mother’s room, 
to seek her advice, which on all matters of 
dress and adornment was unquestionably 
good. 

Lady Laura admitted her son after a little 
hesitation and scrambling about the room. 
He found her at breakfast, the different 
chairs being covered with dresses of various 
kinds, with hats, bonnets, and mantles which 


trimming being altered, or those flowers 
changed, so that they might better accord 
with the fashion of the new additions to the 
wardrobe. 

She motioned Captain Verschoyle into a 
chair, saying,— , 

“In one minute, my dear, I'll attend to 
you.” 


on with some final directions and suggestions, 


after which she dismissed her, and threw | 


herself back in her chair, saying in a piteous 
tone,— 

“Oh, my dear Charles, I devoutly hope 
this plan for Audrey will succeed, for it is 
getting more than my strength will bear to 
be constantly contriving that her dress shall 


girls we meet out. You know I should be 
dead to feeling did it not pain me to have 
her still on my hands. Considering the ad- 
vantages and opportunities she has had, and 
the efforts I have made, it is wonderful to 
me that she is not married. When I look 
round and see the plain, common-place girls 
(with mothers who have not seemed to care 
a pin who they talked to or danced with) 
married, and married well too, and all since 
Audrey came out—well! it only shows one 
that there must be some higher power than 
ours moving in such matters.” 

“‘ She'll get married yet, mother,” answered 
her son. “I am certainly surprised at her 
being single still ; but, perhaps, you have ex- 
pected too much for her. Who is this man 
we're going to visit now, and where did you 
meet him ?” 

“We met him last Christmas at the Bou- 
veries,” replied her ladyship. ‘ Audrey took 
part in some charades and tableaux they got 
up, and he so admired her, and paid her so 





| ness,” laughed her son. 
Marshall was consulting her about, as to this | 


| I have quite forgotten now how he made his 
| Manchester, perhaps; and it’s quite the fashion 


| provided they are very wealthy.” 
Then, turning again to the maid, she went | 


if Audrey cared for him to look younger I 
| should suggest the wig; but I don’t think 
appear as various and fresh as that of the | 
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much attention, that I quite thought he would 
have proposed then; but not being able to 
find out everything about him, I did not en- 
courage him so much as I should now. He 
is quite a millionaire ; and Dyne Court is a 
lovely place. He said then that he hoped 
we would come and see him in the summer, 
when this new place, which he had recently 
bought, and which was then undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations, would be ready ; and about 
six weeks since I had a letter begging me to 
fix my time, and he would then ask a few 
people to meet us.” 

“So you thought that looked like busi- 


“Coming from such a man, I did. He's 
quite one of those new people,” continued 
Lady Laura; “but so sensible—he couldn't 
at first believe that I was Audrey’s mother. 


money, but I daresay it was by brewing, or 
for good families to marry those sort of people, 


“ But,” said Captain Verschoyle, “he must 
be a great deal older than Audrey.” 

“Well, yes, there zs a difference certainly, 
still nothing to speak of. I almost wish he 
would wear a wig, for being so bald makes 
him look rather old. However, when they 
are married it won’t make any difference, and 


she will trouble herself about him then, and 
he is certainly not older than Lord Totnes 
was, nor Lady Gwendoline Farnham’s hus- 
band.” 

“‘T hope he’s presentable,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Verschoyle. 

“Oh dear, yes!” answered his mother. 
“Of course you must be prepared for the 
manner of the British merchant—honest and 
bluff; but many people like that now. 1 
remember Lord Tewkesbury saying that 
nothing pleased him better. However, you 
will soon be able to judge for yourself. We 
shall leave on Thursday morning, and I hope 
we shall all enjoy our visit, for Audrey is not 
the only one I have formed plans for. The 
welfare of my children is always next my 
heart, my dear Charles ; and if I could see 
you both well married, with good establish- 
ments, such as your family and position 
entitle you to expect, I could sink into com- 
parative insignificance, feeling that I had 
carried out and accomplished my work in 
life, and had not lived in vain.” 
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By THE AUTHOR or “ Docror ANTONIO,” ‘*LURENZO BENONI,” ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 


} 
JRIMFUL! 
q of zeal, and | 
, of the best | 
rim} sort, as he | 
was,Carlino | 
soon found 
out that he 
had not too 
much of it 
to meet the | 
exigencies | 
of his situ- | 
) ation. It | 
took him a} 
whole week 
to realise 
the entire 
helpless- 
ness of his 
eee Master, and 
SSS all the ex- 
tent and continuity of the duties devolv- 
ing upon him in consequence of this help- 
lessness. Carlino had to get his master 
out of bed, to wash and dress him, to wheel 
him about the house, to feed him, to write 
his letters, to keep his accounts, to read 
aloud to him, to be ready at every call by 
day and by night, to soothe him when in 
pain, to cheer him when desponding, to 
entertain him when time hung too heavily on 
his hands. For though the Baron’s moral 
temperature had risen fifty per cent. in the 
calm atmosphere with which Carlino sur- 
rounded him, still the poor invalid would 
occasionally relapse into despondency, or 
break out into fits of impatience and ennui. 
To all this, however, and to keeping the 
apartment in order to boot, Carlino, by dint 
of method, activity, and good humour, found | 
means to suffice single-handed—for the cook, 
an old termagant, would not give him the 
least assistance—but naturally at the cost of 
not having a spare moment for himself, by | 
which Mdlle. Victorine was a loser. The 
| walks to the Luxembourg garden, the saunter- 
ing along the quays, were out of the question 
now ; even the little chats indulged in with 
the door ajar, when either Victorine had to 
pass the first story on her way up or down, 
or when Carlino went by the apartment of 





the Marquise on his way to his attic, even 
XxI—11 





these were things of the past—not to be 
thought of in the present. Victorine must 
be contented with a chance “ good day,” or a 
kind inquiry a‘ter her health sent through the 
concierge. Still it was a great comfort to 
have him under the same roof with her, to 
think of his being near while she waited the 
return of her mistress from ball or so/rée, to 
watch in the dead stillness of the night any 
the least noise in the apartment below, and 


'to say to herself, “‘He has had a sound 


sleep,” or, “He has had to get up, poor 
soul !” 

In course of time there came by post a 
packet addressed to Carlino. It contained 
Signor Colletta’s answer to Carlino’s last 
letter, and the often-mentioned letter from 
Madame Ferrolliet. Signor Colletta, having 
first explained the delay of the enclosure, 
thanked and complimented Carlino on the 
speedy and happy issue of the business 
entrusted to his care, approved of his ex- 
penses, and begged him to accept, as a mark 
of the writer’s satisfaction, a hundred francs, 
to be deducted from the balance still remain- 
ing in Carlino’s hands, the surplus, at a con- 
venient moment, to be returned to Signor 
Giorgio. The contents of Madame Ferrol- 
liet’s packet we alrealy know—a letter from 
the Baron to Madame Ferrolliet, and one 
from her to Carlino, with the bank-note for 
a hundred francs intended for Carlino’s 
journey. 

This note was nearly the cause of a dis- 
agreement between master and_ servant. 
Carlino returned it to the Baron, insisting 
that he had no right to it; the Baron, on his 
side, refusing to receive it. “It was méant 


|for your journey. Have you not read my 


letter to Madame Ferrolliet ? 
you?” 

Carlino received this assertion on the 
horns of a dilemma. “If it was for my 
journey, it is not needed, as here I am in 
Paris with my expenses defrayed by Signor 
Colletta ; if you mean it as a present to me, 
I cannot accept it, for I have had no time to 
deserve it.” 

“‘T decline being under an obligation to 
Signor Colletta,” said the Baron. 

“You are under none,” said Carlino. 

“Well then, nor to you,” retorted the 
Baron, chafing. ‘That is,” he continued, 
checking himself, “ no more than I can help.” 
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The Baron had controlled his temper at 
sight of a cloud overcasting Carlino’s face. 
He added in a gentle tone, “ You know that 
I am under more obligations to you than 
money can pay. Come, come, take it, if only 
not to pain me.” 

Carlino took it out of obedience, though 
he would have given much not to be obliged 
to do so. Though Carlino was not greedy 
of money, he understood the value of it, 
now especially that he had matrimony in 
view. His repugnance in this case had its 
rise in the feeling that he had really done 
nothing to earn this hundred francs, and in 
the misgiving that the Baron might fancy he 
did out of interested motives what he had the 
consciousness of doing from the promptings 
of his own heart. 

The Baron’s all-absorbing preoccupation at 
this moment was his journey to Divonne. He 
could think and talk of nothing else. He was 
never tired of demonstrating, scientifically, as 
he thought, book in hand, the excellence of 
the water-cure system, the strengthening 
action of water upon the tissues, the conse- 
quent rebound of the tissues upon the nerves, 
&c. Carlino wished for nothing better than 
to believe—and, indeed, the expounder’s faith 
in his panacea was so entire that it communi- 
cated itself to the simple mind of the listener, 
with a reservation, however, in favour of the 
mud-baths of Acqui. The servant also had 


«Just so,” assented Carlino ; “ Divonne is 
to be our first stage to Acqui.” 

“And the sooner we get to Divonne,” 
added the Baron, “ the sooner we shall get 
to Acqui.” 

Master and servant being thus of one 
mind, all that remained for Carlino was to 
push forward the preparations for their in- 
tended journey and long stay at the famous 
hydropathic establishment. 

Things were at this crisis when one morn- 
ing that rara avis, a visitor, arrived. It was 
the doctor who had chanced to be on the 
spot when the Baron’s accident had occurred, 
and who had brought him home, to all ap- 
pearance dead. He had been in attendance 
for a month professionally, and afterwards 
had continued to drop in at long intervals, 
unprofessionally. A spare, tall gentleman, of 
middle age, who talked little, but to the point, 
| and had a quiet, sympathetic manner, which 





‘inspired confidence. Baron Gaston was grate- | 


ful to the doctor for the interest he had con- 


| tinued to show, and always saw him with 

As for Carlino, he lost his heart | 
His service | 
obliging him to go in and out of the room | 
| where the gentlemen were, he could not but | 


| pleasure. 


| to the physician at first sight. 


| 


catch some driblets of their conversation. 
The Baron announced to the doctor his ap- 
proaching departure for Divonne. “ Ah, in- 
| deed!” was the rejoinder, in a tone that 
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his miraculous cures to relate, to which the | seemed to Carlino anything but approving. 
master would listen in his turn, with that |‘Then, again, he heard the doctor say, as 
eager interest and credulity with which all | he was taking leave, “I wish you a good 
but hopeless invalids suck in, as it were, | journey and success; but, above all, be on 


everything that can nourish their delusion of 
some way to recovery. 

There was that in the mud-baths of Acqui, 
as described by Carlino, which took the 
Baron’s fancy, and chimed in with his natural 
predilection for extreme remedies. To have 
one’s body covered with a stratum of in- 
tensely hot mud, to be leit to stew under that 
kind of coat until the perspiration trickled in 
rivulets from every pore, struck our sufferer 
as a sufficiently heroic process to be likely to 
produce some results, and therefore worth 
trying. “ But your Acqui,” would the Baron 
observe, “has one defect—it is so far off, 
and no railway to it. We must put off our 
going there until a better opportunity—if that 
ever comes. Should Divonne do me good, I 
mean so far as to restore the partial use of 
my limbs—I say only partial—you see I am 
not over sanguine or exacting—well, if 
Divonne only succeeds in restoring me to be 
half a man, nothing need then hinder us from 
going to Acqui.,” 


your guard against the wet—it is a pity 
that you cannot wait till the warm weather 
sets in.” 

Carlino accompanied the doctor to the 
door, and said to him, “ Excuse the liberty, 
| sir, but do you really think the water cure 
will benefit my master?” 

“Why, my friend,” said the doctor, “ you 
ask me more than I can tell; harm it pro- 
bably will not do.” 

“And,” asked Carlino again, “ perhaps it 
were better not to go so soon?” 

“ As to that, you are quite right,” answered 
the doctor. ‘“ You seem to be attached to 
your master, therefore I will venture to tell 
you frankly, that every day’s delay will be a 
clear gain to the Baron ; but if he insists, and 
gets angry, go. To keep his mind easy is 
the thing of all things for him.” 

Too conscientious to disregard the doc- 
tor’s warning, and too far committed to the 
speedy realisation of the water-cure scheme, 
| to stop midway without any good reason to 
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give, Carlino was never more perplexed in 
his life. Happily chance, as sometimes hap- 
pens in similar straits, came to his aid. May 
proved very stormy and wet, and when the 


fine weather did set in, it came accompanied | 


by a biting north wind. These meteorologic 
circumstances were pleaded by Carlino with 
tolerable success, and the Baron submitted 
to the delay without overmuch fretting or 
|| fuming. But there is an end to everything, 
'| especially to wet and cold in May; and there 


|| came a day, towards the end of the month, | 


| when the sun shone bright and warm, and 
|| the barometer stood fixed at fine weather. It 


\| was on the 26th that the Baron said to Car- | 
lino, “It is to-day a month since you re- | 


|| entered my service ; here are your wages for 
| that time.” 


Carlino took the money, and saw at a) 


| glance that it amounted to a hundred francs. 
| “Monsieur pays me as much as when I 
| kept myself, which is not just,” observed 
Carlino. 
|| “Never mind,” replied the Baron, “ you 
|| have now at least double work, and I ‘choose 
to pay you in proportion to your work.” 
“ Dear me, I shall grow a miser,” protested 
| Carlino, pitifully ; “the other day it was a 
|| hundred francs from Signor Colletta, then 


|| another hundred from Monsieur, and now a | 
| hundred again. What shall I do with all this | 
| money ?” 

“Tt will be of use to you when you are no 
| longer in my service.” 


“ Does 
| away ?” 
“You know well that I do not intend that, 
Carlino ; I mean that I shall leave you—die | 
| one of these days, and then A 
| “I beg Monsieur not to speak so, even in 
|| jest.” 
||“ T speak in sober earnest,” was the Baron’s 
reply. “What can I expect to do but to die, 
if nobody, not even you, will help me to 
| make a trial of what may save me?” 
reproach, not entirely undeserved, cut Car- 
| lino to the quick. 
| “Monsieur knows that I am ready to obey | 
him.” 
“ Yes, you said as much a month ago, and | 
here we are still.” 
“Shall I go and bespeak a bed-carriage 
| for to-morrow ?” 
| _ “ Not for to-morrow, but for the day, after, 
| if you have no objection.” 
“Bless my heart! what objection 'can I 
|| have? It is for Monsieur to order, and for 
me to obey,” and away went Carlino to finish 
|| the packing. In the course of the day a 


Monsieur mean to send me 


The | 


thought occurred to him, which he communi 
cated to his master,—the thought that it might 
be as well to write to Divonne, so as to en- 
sure rooms. The Baron agreed to this, to 
make assurance doubly sure, as he said ; but 
would not hear of writing, and telegraphed 
instead. On the same evening a telegram in 
answer arrived, to say that the rooms applied 
for were at his disposal. On the morrow a 
coupé-lit was secured, and on the following 
day they started. 

For you and me to start, who have the full 
use of our limbs, is a simple matter enough ; 
to drive to the station, have the luggage regis- 
tered, get a ticket, and then seek for the most 
comfortable seat in a railway carriage—all 
this does not require much exertion, nor does 
it take much time. But for a poor creature 
who can do nothing for himself to start, is a 
long and complicated operation, fraught with 
much difficulty and much misery of mind and 
body. It was an affair of state for our help- 
less traveller to be carried down-stairs to the 
court, and there liited into a coach; anda 
second affair of state to be lifted out of the 
| coach, carried like a bundle to the platform, 
and from thence transferred to the bed-car- 
riage. The material discomfort of being thus 
hauled about, considerable as it was, shrunk 
to nothing in comparison to the mental tor- 
ture of feeling himself the object of the idle 
| curiosity, not unmixed with pity, if you will, 

but not the less offensive for that, which 
| stared at him from all the windows of the 
house he was leaving, which gathered round 
| him in groups, both at the Paris terminus 
| and at that of Geneva. Few know, save those 
who have gone through such an ordeal, to 
| what extent bodily infirmity is shy, and how 
it is apt to writhe under exposure ; few know 
the exquisite pain which a look or a gesture 
can inflict. Carlino did all he could to screen 
his master from the gaze of indiscreet on- 
| lookers, and to divert his thoughts from it, 
with more zeal than success. At last the 
| herculean task was accomplished. Divonne 
| was reached; and worn and weary, but thank- 
ful at heart, the Baron was safely lodged in 
| the comfortable suite of apartments bespoken 
by telegraph. 
| Three cheerful rooms full of light and air, 
opening on a wavy expanse of variegated 
green, gentle slopes of pasture, rich stretches 
of purple forest, in short, on all that is best 
calculated to gladden the eyes and heart of a 
poor recluse. ‘The transition from the dingy 
apartments in Rue Madame, with its look-out 
on a few meagre trees to this vast luxurious 
prospect, floating in an atmosphere of dia- 
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mond-like purity, had something magical in 
it, it resembled a dream, and of the best sort. 
The Baron was enraptured, his sensations 
were those of a person long buried in a sub- 
terranean dungeon, who is suddenly restored 
to freedom, and the light of day. His spirits 
rose high. If the mere aspect of the country, 
thought he, if the fresh air he breathed, 
sufficed to revive him, what had he not the 
right to expect fom those wholesome agencies 
when combined with a treatment, the effica- 
ciousness of which was an article of faith with 
him ? 

His impatience to begin may be easily 
conceived, but in this he was checked. 
The faculty which ruled at the baths decided 
that he must first have a week of complete 
repose. At the end of the week, the treat- 


ment commenced, but in its mildest form— | 
wet bandages and sheets in which he was | 


made to lie down for an hour between 
blankets, twice a day, submitting afterwards 
to a gentle rubbing. This was a mere trifle, 
next to nothing of what was to follow; but 
even this little was productive of beneficial 
results. Not that the great enemy, palsy, to 


call it by its right name, had in the least | 


given way, but the patient's general health had 
improved. The little he ate, he ate without 


ing, no longer haunted by horrible dreams. 
And then, he had no fits of pain since his 
arrival. All this was so much ground gained, 
and moreover, full of good augury for a more 
decisive success. 

The hours which were not taken by the 
water-cure, and by his meals (these were 
served to him in his apartments), the Baron 
spent at the window. Sometimes he had 
himself carried down to the garden, made 
the tour of it in his wheeled-chair, or had 
himself so placed, that his head was in the 
shade, the rest of his body inthesun. ‘There 
were plenty of attendants within call to carry 
him up and down stairs ; but once in the 
garden Carlino attended him exclusively, 
wheeling him here and there, reading or talk- 
ing to him, according to the fancy of the 
moment. 

The Baron was not the only inmate of 
the establishment deprived of the power 
of motion, and consequently dependent on 
others for all locomotion. With those in 
the same sad plight as himself he willingly 
exchanged greetings, and compared notes 
en passant, but never conversed long with 
any one. He instinctively shrunk from 
confidences which might shake his faith or 


| disease was the only fellow-sufferer in whom 





_ watched and compared the state of his hands 
| day by day, nay, hour by hour, with what 
repugnance, now and then even with plea- | 
sure, his sleep was better and more refresh- | 





dim his hopes. Some of the patients hopped 
about on crutches, or walked leaning on the 
arms of attendants. How he envied them! 
So true is it that everything is relative. One 
unhappy being, a young lady of nineteen or 
twenty, was worse than he was. She could 
not sit upright in her garden chair, but had 
to be wheeled about in a recumbent posi- 
tion. This poor young victim of a chronic 


the Baron took an interest. 

It was not till the first week of July that 
he was considered seasoned enough to bear 
the brunt of a more heroic phase of the 
system. ‘To the wet bandages and sheets was 
now added an alternatively cold and luke- 
warm douche at six in the morning, the | 
power of which was gradually raised, then a 
good deal of friction, followed by a rest in || 
bed. Late in the afternoon, ablutions and | 
rubbing again. Three weeks of this regimen | 
considerably reinvigorated him, his appetite || 
grew keener, his sleep longer and quieter, 
and... was it a delusion, or was it a | 
reality? It seemed to him as if his hands | 
were no longer so benumbed as heretofore. | 
He observed himself closely and incessantly, | 








anxiety God only knows—at last he could no 
longer be blind to the fact that they were 
impreving. 

“Look here,” said he one day to Carlino, | 
“a fortnight ago I could not close my fist, 
and now you see I can nearly do so.” 

“The Lord be thanked!” cried Carlino; 
“have I not told Monsieur a thousand times 
that he would get better?” and forgetting for 
a moment, in the excitement of his joy, all 
respect for his master, Carlino cut a caper, 
which did as much honour to the elasticity of 
his legs as to the goodness of his heart. 

“If I do get better,” said the Baron with 
something glistening in his eyes, “it will | 
be to you, after God, that I shall owe it.” 

Carlino said nothing in answer, for, ad- 
dicted as he was to the melting mood, to arti- 
culate a word just then, and to give way, 
would have been one and the same thing, 
but the sudden glow over his features, and 
his glance of affection towards his master, 
said clearly enough how such an assurance 
had rejoiced his soul. 

Carlino seized this occasion to fulfil a 
promise he had made to Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine, viz., to write to her. He had not 
done so before, for the excellent reason that 
he had had nothing agreeable to impart. 
But having now pleasant news, which he 
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knew would rejoice his correspondent, he sat 
|| down to his master’s desk, now given over to 
|| him in his character of secretary, and spent 
one of the hours of the Baron’s siesta, fol- 
lowing the morning douche, in telling Made- 
moiselle Victorine about the journey, his own 
impressions of the establishment, and specially 
giving an account of his master’s health. 
The two hours of the Baron’s siesta were 
Carlino’s only leisure time, that is to say, the 
only part of the day in which he was not 
actually employed about the Baron’s person. 


For as to going out alone, or losing sight of | 


the invalid only for ten minutes, there was 
|| no question of it. Even during the douche 
| and other manipulations, Carlino was always 
| present. The care of the apartment and the 
waiting on his master at meal-times also 
devolved upon him exclusively. 

Well, the letter had been gone ten days, 
and yet no answer. This rather disturbed 
Carlino, who knew what a capital pen-womau 


Mademoiselle Victorine was, and how much | 


time she unluckily had at her disposal during 
the small hours of the night. The answer 
|, came at last, and told a sad tale. Mademoi- 


selle Victorine was no longer with the Mar- 
quise, no longer in the Rue Madame, but in the 
passage Tivoli, where Carlino’s letter had at 


last reached her. Her mistress had discharged 
her five weeks ago, refusing to give her a 


good character, and thus frustrating all her | 


efforts to procure a new situation. She was 
now living with her mother in the passage 
Tivoli, a very poor and low neighbourhood, 
and in great distress about her old and infirm 
parent, for whom she had no longer the 
means of procuring little comforts. 

This letter kept Carlino from sleeping ; he 
spent the whole night in trying to devise 
some means of helping his friend, until by 
dint of thinking, he at last hit upon a scheme, 
which would extricate her from her sad situa- 
tion. Accordingly, the first thing he said to 
his master the next morning, was, “I have 
had a letter from Mademoiselle Victorine, 
and I am sorry to say it brings very sad 
news.” 

“ Who is Mademoiselle Victorine ?” asked 
the Baron. 

“The femme de chambre of the Mar- 
quise,” explained Carlino. 

“Some young and handsome girl, that 
you patronise, you rogue!” laughed the Baron, 
who was in the best of humours. 

“Neither young nor handsome,” retorted 
Carlino, “simply a worthy creature most 
shamefully treated ;” and in a few but feeling 
words he told his master Mademoiselle 


Victorine’s pitiful story, and then read him het 
letter. 

“TI don’t see anything we can do for 
her,” said the Baron, “but send her some 
money.” 

“JT think Monsieur might help her in a 
permanent way. When we go back to Paris, 
Monsieur will want a cook” (the Baron 
before quitting home had dismissed the 
termagant who reigned in his kitchen, and 
left the apartment to the care of the cn- 
| clerge): “why should not Monsieur engage 
Mademoiselle Victorine as cook ?” 

“Why, my good fellow, because your friend 
is a femme de chambre, and I shall require 
a cook.” 

“ But I know that she can cook tolerably 
| well, and what she does not know she can learn 
| while we are here. Then I can cook, and 
| can assure Monsieur that between us, Mon- 
' sieur shall not starve for want of good meals. 
| Besides, Mademoiselle Victorine is a capital 
needlewoman, and can look after Monsieur’s 
_ linen ;” and as a clencher, Carlino wound up 
his peroration with, “she is so good and so 
| miserable !” 

The Baron allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, and by the post of the same day, 
Carlino had the satisfaction of informing 
| Victorine of the scheme he had contrived 
for her, and of its full success with his 
master. “ After all,” he wrote in conclusion, 
“the condition of a cook is as honourable as 
that of a lady’s maid, or rather, as my former 
master used to say, all conditions are alike 
honourable when honourably discharged. So 
I hope you will have no objection to our 
| cooking in partnership for our master.” Then 
he added in a P.S., “ Here enclosed are two 
bank-notes for a hundred francs each: con- 
sider them as an advance on your wages, 
which will help you to keep your mother 
comfortable for the present, and also to 
pay for some lessons in cooking.” The word- 
ing of this P.S., so as to leave it doubtful 
who sent the money, had cost Carlino 
much time and contention of mind, but 
nevertheless his finesse was yet to turn 
against himself. 

The answer to this epistle was not long in 
coming this time, and we may trust the 
reader for guessing the tenor of its contents. 
Only it did not come alone, but with a letter 
of thanks addressed directly to the Baron, in 
which much gratitude was expressed for the 
two hundred francs he had so kindly ad- 
vanced. Victorine had taken it for granted, 
from the largeness of the sum, that it must 
come from the Baron. 
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“ And so,” said the Baron, “ you sent your 
protégée two hundred francs ?” 

Carlino, taken unawares, reddened as 
though he had been caught with his hand in 
his master’s pocket, and answered, “ Yes, sir.” 

“It was scarcely a fair proceeding,” re- 
sumed the Baron, “especially as the first 
notion of sending her money came from me. 
And then why does she plague me with her 
thanks ?” 

“T suppose I did not make it clear who 
sent the money,” said Carlino ; “ nay, to tell 
the truth, I know I did not.” 

“ And why, pray?” asked the Baron. 

“JT was afraid Mademoiselle Victorine 
would refuse the money if she knew it came 
from me, and....” 

“ And so I broadly intimated that it came 


from my master,” said the Baron, finishing | 


the sentence for Carlino. 

“No, I hinted nothing of the kind,” pro- 
tested Carlino. “I only told Mademoiselle 
Victorine to consider the money as an ad- 
vance of her wages.” 

“Which was tantamount to saying,” re- 
torted the Baron, “ that it came from the giver 
of the wages, that is, from me. I see you are 
not the fellow-countryman of Macchiavelli for 
nothing, but your macchiavellism shall not 
avail you much this time. Since I am to 
have the benefit of this good action, I mean 
Mademoiselle Victorine’s thanks, it is only 
just and right that I should deserve them.” 

And so Carlino’s scheme was defeated, and 
he had to take back his two hundred francs. 
After all it isnot probable that his macchia- 
vellism lowered him much in his master’s 
estimation. 

It was now the middle of August, and the 


moded by it, Baron Gaston rather enjoyed it. 
One night, let us premise that he had never 
gone to bed in a more hopeful frame of mind, 
forming all sorts of plans for the future, 
devising alterations in the castle, in one word 
talking like one who has an indefinite lease of 
life ; well, one night Carlino was scared out 
of his sleep by a great cry from his master. 
Carlino slept on a camp-bed in the dining- 
room, close to the door of the Baron’s bed- 
room, with the door open between the two 
rooms. In a twinkling he had lighted a 
candle, and was by his master’s bedside. 
“ What is the matter, Monsieur ?” 

“The thunder, haven’t you heard the 
thunder? It burst right over my bed—see if 
the coverlid is not on fire.” He looked 
aghast as he spoke, and his hair stood on end 
with terror. 











*“‘ There is not the least trace of fire,” said 
Carlino after examining the bed-clothes ; “ I 
have heard no noise whatever;” and then 
opening a window he added, “ The stars are 
shining bright, not a cloud in the sky. You 
must have been dreaming, sir.” 

“‘ Tt was no dream, I can tell you; I sawas 
plainly as I see you a ball of fire rush along 
and fall on my bed, I heard the crash, I felt 
the shock.” 

Carlino did not choose to dispute the point 
further, and applied himself instead to soothe 
his master’s agitation, in which he so far suc- 
ceeded that the Baron again dropped asleep, 
when Carlino crept cautiously back to his | 


| own bed. 


Apprised in the morning of the incident of | 
the night, the doctor paid the Baron an early | 
visit, questioning him minutely, and wearing a 


| graver face than was warranted by the relation 
/of a dream. The Baron complained of a very 


strange feeling, a feeling of anxiety, as though 
something was about to happen to him, with 
besides painful twitchesand twingesall through 
his body, even in those parts which had long 
lost all sensibility. ‘The doctor advised him 
not to get up, and forbade the douches, at 
least for the present. A more unwelcome 
order could not have fallen on the Baron’s 
ear; to interrupt the water-cure was to 
take from him his last anchor of hope. “ The 
air is full of electricity,” said the doctor, 
“a storm is impending, and I do not at all 
wonder in the over-sensitive state of your 
nerves they should have given you warning, 
some hours beforehand, of what is coming.” 
In fact, huge white clouds were rising up 
from behind the mountains, and that ominous 


| stillness pervaded the air which is the fore- 
heat tremendous, but far from being incom- | 


runner of some great convulsion of nature. 
From the kind of symptoms complained of 
by his master, Carlino dreaded that he was 
about to have one of his fits of excruciating 
pain. Nor had he long to remain in suspense. 
A short time after the doctor's visit the attack 
came on, bearable for the first two hours, 
ending in a torture of unprecedented violence. 
The pain, vague and general at first, or only 
momentarily circumscribed and shifting its 
place, ended as usual by localizing itself in a 
very small compass, not above the size of 
halt-a-crown, and then the agony of agonies 
ensued. It was fearful to hear the poor suf- 
ferer’s cries, fearful to see him writhe and 
twist and bound from his couch, like an adder 
trod upon. No sedatives were of any avail, 
the utmost devotion could bring no relief. 
Such was the intensity of the spasm that he 
could not bear to be spoken to, nor even 
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endure that Carlino should approach his bed, 
but by insensible degrees and with the gentlest 
circumspection. Carlino, who had never seen 
him half so bad, and who felt he could do 
him no good, had no other resource but that 
of tears. The violence of the attack only 
began to abate towards five o’clock in the 
afternoon—it had lasted seven hours. By six 
it was entirely over, its disappearance coin- 
ciding with the bursting forth at last of the 
long-threatening storm. An appalling one it 
was, the sky a continuous sheet of fire, thunder- 
clap succeeding thunder-clap without inter- 
mission, and accompanied by floods of rain. 
Carlino sat up all night by his master’s bed- 
side, who was so exhausted as scarcely to be 
able to ask for a sip of water. 
morning he had some hours of broken sleep. 

From that terrible day might be dated a 
rapid and continual regression for our patient ; 
not only did he lose in less than a week all 
that he had gained in ten,—renewed strength, 
' better appetite, sounder sleep, &c.,—but in 
many points he was now far worse than when 
he came. His strength, for instance, had 


considerably declined, and the condition of 
his hands and arms was decidedly impaired 
from what it was at Paris, and was impairing 


every day. The doctor persisted in his veto, 
nay, gave it clearly to be understood that he 
should not authorise the resumption of the 
water-cure short of certain contingencies, which 
were not likely to arise. 

Carlino one morning found his master in 
tears, bitter, desolate tears. ‘“ I weep over 
my last poor illusion,” said the Baron, as soon 
as the paroxysm allowed him to speak. “ You 
remember my showing you my hands not six 
weeks ago, and my triumph at being almost 
able to close my fist? Look at them now— 
they are straight open, and no effort of my 
will can so much as bend the first joint of 
even my little finger, motion and sense of 
touch alike gone, wooden hands and arms. 
All is dead in me but my head ; it would be 
a real mercy to strike it off, and be done with 
it. If you loved me wisely you would put an 
end to me, Carlino.” And, seeing poor 
Carlino’s consternation, he added, “ Oh! if 
you could understand all my misery! But you 
cannot; oh! why was I born? why was I 
born ?” 


spoke, or even raised his eyes. They were 
| riveted on the ground, he seemed lost in a 
brown study. All Carlino’s ingenious devices 


to draw him out of his gloomy reflections, to | vious occasion. 





he would say, “ but I have sunk so low that 
even your affection, your great and noble 
affection, finds no responsive chord in my 
heart. Leave me quiet. I am solving a great 
problem.” 

He said one evening, rousing himself from 
a long reverie, “ Carlino, take me back to 
Paris, render me this last service.” 

“Why does Monsieur say /ast?” asked 
Carlino, with some uneasiness. 

“Never do you mind why,” replied the 
Baron. “ Invalids past hope are apt to have 
presentiments, or fancies, if you like that 
better. Take me back to Paris.” 

“It is for Monsieur to order, and for me 


| to obey,” said Carlino ; “ but Monsieur will 
Towards | 


allow me to say that he will find the apartment 


|in the Rue Madame very close and dingy in 


comparison with these gay rooms, this beauti- 
ful view, and this fine air.” 

The Baron was sitting by the open window, 
Carlino by his side. It was a calm September 
evening, all round passing lovely to look upon. 
There was that mellowness of tints, the despair 
of painters, peculiar to the season. Autumn 
had begun its luxuriant patchwork of gold and 
purple on mountain and vale. The redbreast 
chased from the heights by the chilly nights 
had grown domestic, and uttered its silvery 
chirp near the house. The Baron contem- 
plated the landscape with a look of scorn, 
and exclaimed, “I loathe this feast of nature ; 


| to me, for whom hope does not colour it, all 


this beauty is a mockery and an insult. Let 
us go to Paris. My dingy rooms in the Rue 
Madame will be a fitter preparation for an- 
other abode far more dingy and cold and 
narrow.” 

Carlino made a last effort. Convinced that 
if his master were allowed to resume his water- 
cure he would remain at Divonne, and his 
hopes again revive, Carlino went to the doctor, 
and besought him, if the thing were possible, 
besought him with tears, to recall his veto, or 
at least fix a period, not too far off, for its 
withdrawal, But his prayers were of no avail. 
The doctor pleaded his responsibility, and 
was unmovable. 

So there was nothing for it but to pack and 
go. They went. Or what use to describe 


_ that journey? It was as trying and cumbrous, 
| and fraught with as many difficulties as had 
For the two or three next days he scarcely | 


been that fromm Paris to Geneva. Only this 


| time the Baron seemed to be little or not at 


all discomposed by that exposure to the public 
gaze, which he had felt so keenly on the pre- 
It might be that he was too 


find some interest or diversion, were unavail- | much absorbed to take much notice of the 


ing. “ Thank you for your good intentions,” 
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gaping crowd, or that he looked down upon 
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them from the height of one of those resolu- 
tions in the face of which everything below 
seems small and insignificant. 

They were received in the Rue Madame 
by Victorine, who, telegraphed to in time by 


Carlino, had taken possession of the apart- | 
ment during the last forty-eight hours, had 
put it in order, lighted the fires, and prepared | 
everything necessary for the travellers. Her 
new master a noticed her, and she with 
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much discretion kept in the background. | and then said he would try to sleep. Carlino 
Indeed, the Baron’s fatigue and exhaustion went to his bedside twenty times at least 
were so great, that he went immediately to | during the night, and always found him sleep- 


bed, had a potage and two new laid eggs, 


ing soundly. 





WAITING. 


WiLL it be over to-day or to-morrow ? 
Will it last for a week, or a month, or a year; 
This trance that is neither a joy nor a sorrow, 
This waiting that is not a hope nor a fear ? 


While I am waiting the end draws near, 
It will come before I am dead some day ; 
Shall I feel it, I wonder, when it is here ? 
Its coming seems like going away. 


Is it only that watching has made me weary, 
And that being weary has made me dream? 

But in dreams the world is not so dreary, 
And in dreams things are not as they seem. 


And indeed I am not tired yet, 
I have strength to wait what is yet to see, 





What the hours I know will not forget, 
The end of the watch that is set for me. 


Is it the end that has made me strong, 

Lest I say when it comes it is come too late ? 
Then till it came I should find it long : 

I have forgotten for what I wait. 


Then why are my thoughts bound up to this 
By a bond that I neither feel nor see, 
While the world goes by in bale or bliss ? 
Do I think the world keeps watch with me? 


Yet the end will come, and the end will go, 
And leave no trace in the empty air ; 
When it is over none will know, 
And I hardly think that I shall care. 
G. A. SIMCOX. 
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AN APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY. 


ERHAPS the most im- 
pressive of the early re- 
collections of the present 
writer is his being taken one 
Thursday evening to a revival 
service in one of the Free 
churches of his native place, 
which he need not identify 
further than to say that it is 
on the north-east coast of 
Scotland. He can still clearly 
recall the subdued silence, 
the earnest and anxious hush 
of expectation which seemed 
to hover over the crowded 
assemblage, only broken now 
and then by fresh groups 
eagerly pressing in, and the 
whispers consequent on the 
difficulty of their finding 
seats, or indeed in some cases 
so much as scrimp standing 
room. Ordinary working 
clothes were here and there 
visible both on men and 
women, though, to the credit 
of the working-women be 
it said, they had mostly 
found time since the hour of 
ceasing from work to give 
just that one hurried touch 
to their dress which bespeaks 
a reverent sense of fitness 
and propriety, often in the 
result imparting to a week- 


‘Let there be light and there wag Light zay serice so much seriou 


the congregation told that something unusual, 
something extraordinary, had drawn them 
together. At length, amid a yet deeper hush, 
the preacher with difficulty, but with a smile 
on his countenance, made his way to the 
pulpit. The face was young, but deeply 
lined, and even sad; nevertheless a subdued 
joy spoke through the clear light of the dark 
eyes. The somewhat long mouth expressed a 
peculiar firmness, and yet told of gentlest 
tenderness and simplicity as of childhood. 
It was with some slight shade of disappoint- 
ment that the ear first caught the preachers 
tones. The voice was strong and piercing, 
but somewhat harsh. One felt at first that it 
was not a voice to win so much as to warn; 
and as it sounded on through the earnest 
measure of the twenty-third paraphrase,— 


—_—— 


Secteesee 





impressiveness and charac- 
ter. The whole aspect of 


“ Lo, former scenes predicted once 
Conspicuous rise to view,””— 


a kind of tremor involuntarily shot and 
thrilled through one. For the voice was but 
a medium which the intense conviction and 
fiery energy of the speaker moulded to their 
service ; and before the first prayer had risen, 
like a series of articulate sighs from the 
preacher's heart, one was convinced that 
there was something in this man far higher 
than eloquence or the lighter attractions that 
accrue to a preacher from mere gifts of 
nature, however valuable these may be in 
themselves. The sermon, so far as we can 
recollect it, was remarkable neither for intel- 
lectual force, nor for skill of delivery : it was 
a series of simple appeals sent from a heart 
filled with the joy of a complete belief in the 
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efficacy of the grace imparted to it, and pos- 
sessed with but one purpose—the desire to 
awaken others to a sense of sin and to the 
bliss that awaited them in sharing a like ex- 
perience to his own. Though he did not 
make strict reference to the facts of his 
own religious experience, tle whole dis- 
course was a revelation of the inner life, 
spoken directly out of the depths of the 
soul, serene in its full assurance of glad com- 
munion with the divine. Before the service 
was closed, the preacher intimated that 
another meeting would take place after a 
short interval. Many to make sure of their 
places sat still, and thus the services often 
went on far into the night ; the hearers some- 
times getting subject to excitement and to 
prostrations, amid all which the preacher 
himself remained calm, self-collected, and 
able to minister to the needs both of mind 
and body. Having heard so much of what 
had taken place at these belated meetings 
elsewhere, it was with some slight depression 
in the sense of his own importance that the 
boy-listener of these days had to take the 
proffered hand and walk home, not without 
some strange thoughts on what he had seen 
and heard. 

And, as the general picture abides with 
him thus, it is not to be wondered at that the 
figure of the preacher, never seen again, 
should remain in his memory with a peculiar 
fragrance. William Burns, once heard, was 


scarcely to be forgotten. But added to the | 


impression then made—while the mind was 
young and susceptible, there came on the re- 
current wave of common report and conver- 
sation, continual hints of his brave deeds and 
wondrous conquests elsewhere, near at home 
and in far-distant lands. For his native 
country was not the limit of his field of action, 
though, perhaps all unconsciously, he obeyed 
to the letter the apostolic command to preach 
the Gospel, beginning at Jerusalem—the first 
great awakening under his hand having taken 
place at Kilsyth, a small parish in the west of 
Scotland, where he was brought up, and where 
his father ministered. Kilsyth proved the 
centre of the wide field of that religious revival 
which flashed over Scotland in 1839-41, in 
which thenamesof Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, 
James Hamilton, and John Milne of Perth, 
were intimately associated with that of Mr. 
Burns. From the very outset, however, Mr. 
Burns seems to have regarded himself as 
being disqualified for the regular routine of a 
pastorate, though he never failed to estimate 
faithful work of that kind at its true value. 
He very early found out that his line was 


| 


| 








that of the missionary pioneer—the Christian 
backwoodsman, slowly and by dint of sublime 
patience hewing down great obstacles. Hay- 
ing effected a clearance, into which others 
could enter, he moved on to a new position. 
Never hasting, never resting, he opened up 
new paths, not only in the outlying wilder- 
nesses of the large towns of his native country 
—in Dundee, in Edinburgh, in Dublin, and 
in Newcastle—but among the Roman Catho- 
lics of Canada, and the materialised, preju- 
diced crowds of inland China. The peculiar 
consistency with which his life, in its single- 
ness and simpl city devoted to one great 
object, reveals itself through the exceptionally 
varied circumstances in which it was cast, 
gives to it a rare significance and claim to 
attention. And this attention is rewarded by 
a series of incidents almost equal in interest 
to anything to be found in a modern novel. 
In the case of William Burns, we discover, 
by the aid of the very excellent biography 
from the pen of Dr. Islay Burns—which is 
specially valuable in the wise reserve of 
everything like emotion in the narrative—a 
commixture of elements very seldom found 
in men destined to become religious enthu- 
siasts. He was, first of all, essentially healthy. 
His constitution was excellent. While a 
youth, he was fond of all outdoor sports, and 
promised to turn out “a mighty hunter, rather 
than a deep student bearing the pale hue of 
thought.” Even then we discover a second 
quality in him—a determination to realise 
what he has purposed, a will to carry out, 
at the cost of vast effort, whatever the mind 
has planned. May we not trace something 
of prophetic embryo in the trait thus happily 
presented : “ He was famous for lifting up his 
axe upon the thick trees, at one time clearing 
the whole precincts of the superfluous growth 
of years by his unaided strength”? In addi- 
tion, we note a peculiar sincerity, which 
never allowed him to show himself influenced 
by any impression or idea unless he was in 
the fullest sense possessed by it. Whatever 
was to really influence him must speak to his 
whole being—at once to its heights and to its 
depths. Of all the family, up to his seven- 
teenth year, he gave least evidence of reli- 
gious experience. At that time came the 
awakening. When just about to be ap- 
prenticed to a Writer to the Signet, or soli- 
citor, in Edinburgh, the seeds of religious 
impression which had been quietly sown 
in the manse of Kilsyth, suddenly struck 
root ; and he surprises his family by unex- 
pectedly appearing at home after a walk 
on foot of thirty-six miles, and composedly | 
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giving them the information that he was | | continual self-humiliation and prayerful con- 
“to be a minister, after all.” Thereafter | secration of all he had to God. Mr. M‘Cheyne’s 
we see all the various faculties of mind and | congregation were stirred to still deeper reli- 
body called into willing service for one object. | gious experiences than they had known ; and, 
The preaching of the Gospel is his aim in | on the return of their own pastor, Mr. Burns, 
life, and all his strength of body and faculties | having given the impetus, was glad to find 
of mind are henceforth to be consecrated. ‘himself free to enter on a wider campaign. He 
There was no reservation, no sense of in| went from town to town speaking or preach- 
any way compounding with himself for the | ing almost without intermission. After his 
loss of any pleasure. Was it active exercise evening services, his room would be crowded 
he needed now, as before he had found it with anxious inquirers, to each of whom 
in fishing and in hunting? That too the he spoke a quiet, composed, and satisfying 
preaching of the cross provided the means | word. Not unfrequently he was thus em- 
for fitly satisfying. As a true missionary he | ployed until after midnight. Nevertheless, 
had to be a “ fisher of men ;” he had to hunt | occasionally the sun withdraws from the sky 
after great evils and to slay them. As a|of his faith, and only stray stars are seen 
result we find in his life a severe completeness | in the gulfs of doubt and self-distrust. In- 
which is but seldom met with in times of | deed, in several instances he frankly tells 
such conflict and division as ours. Some | his hearers that to-day he has no message to 
little of this may perhaps be owing to the| them. “He spoke, apparently cou/d speak, 
unwavering assurance with which he accepted | only what he felt, and that only while he felt 
the Calvinistic doctrines, but certainly more | it, and so far as he felt it. He must utter the 
is due to the practical consecration of heart | very present experience and conviction of his 
and will to what he recognised as being God’s | soul, or be silent altogether. Out of the 
purpose towards him, What the Lord would | abundance of the heart alone could his mouth 
have him to do was ¢he standard by which the | speak. The declaration of a mere intellectual 
web of William Burns’s life was wrought, and | belief, or remembered conviction of the past, 
therefore we feel it to be quite unnecessary | seemed to him a mockery and almost a false- 
either to justify the peculiar doctrines he held, | hood.” It was sincerity, this sense of speaking 
or to apologise for them. His life is its own jus- | only what was immediately realised in his own 
tification, and for this end we must now cull as | soul, that gave him such terrible power over 
best we can a few of its more prominent facts, | the masses. “I never thought,” exclaimed a 
lest we should be thought only to magnify | strong, careless man, who had heard him, “ to 
our own early impressions. have been so much affected ; it is surely some- 
Mr. Burns's first stated work'was at Dundee | thing altogether unearthly that has come to 
in the place of Mr. M‘Cheyne, during his ab- | the town.” This was the inward confession 
sence in the Holy Land, in 1839. Clearly it | of many who before had led gross and un- 
was a severe trial for a young man of twenty- | worthy lives. 
five to take the position of shepherd to a flock | Wherever Mr. Burns went—in the steamer, 
that had from day to day been fed by such a| on his walk, or in private society—he had 
one as Robert Murray M‘Cheyne. Mr. Burns’s | but one object—to bear witness to the love 
biographer writes, “I have heard old members | of Christ. Sometimes, indeed, one cannot 
of the congregation tell how their hearts | help feeling that his words are a little out of 
trembled for him, when they saw what seemed | season, and that only the sheer devotion and 
to them a mere stripling standing in the place | earnestness of the man kept them from being 
of one whom they so revered and honoured, | injurious, which, however, they never were. 
and how almost at the first sound of his voice, | When walking on the Links (at Aberdeen) he 
as he led with such deep-toned spirituality | meets some poor lads, and cannot leave 
and power the prayers of the sanctuary, their | them till he has prayed with them among the 
fears vanished, and they seemed only to hear | sandbanks. From first to last he preferred 
the sound of his Master’s feet behind him.” | walking to any conveyance—in Scotland and 
Trust in himself was at no moment sub-| Ireland as in Canada and interior China— 
sequent to his conversion characteristic of | because it allowed him to speak a word in 
Mr. Burns; but this position, with its awful | season, or out of season, to those he met; 
trust and great requirement, seems at the very | and often these accidental meetings hallowed 
outset to have carried him with deep self-| his journey. And what a depth of meaning 
abasement to the throne of grace, and to have | is in his words: “I think I can say through 
decisively confirmed in him as a habit what | grace that God’s presence or absence alone 
was certainly the main tendency of his life— | distinguishes places to me!” Yet of all men 
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who engaged in such work and saw abound- 
ing evidences of the fruit of their labours, he 
is the least sanguine. He always rates re- 
sults at their very lowest. His sincerity and 
his humility combined to produce this effect, 
and never allowed him to be unduly led 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment even 
when large audiences around him seemed in 
the swoons of conversion. 

Springing out of this same quality, we find 
in Mr. Burns a very peculiar self-composure, 
which enables him at a crisis, or in a moment 
of special peril, to say the right word or do 
the right thing, with a prudence almost 
worthy of a diplomat. Inasmuch as his 
efforts in Scotland had not met with opposi- 


tion, there was not so much room for the 


display of this quality as afterwards appears 
when he goes among more thorough strangers. 
There is something inexpressibly touching 
in his experiences at Newcastle, where he 
sallies forth into the streets at midnight with 
a bundle of the “ Plain Sentences” under his 
arm to meet with rudest rebuffs and insults. 
But it is not till he goes to Ireland that his 
metal is severely tried in this respect. Against 
the advices of his friends, he lifts up his voice 
in the street calling the people to repentance, 
and after being knocked off the chair on 
which he stood, rudely hustled about, and his 
clothes torn, so improves the occasion as to 
get a quiet hearing, when the police, fearing 
another outbreak, “insisted that he should 
be silent and cross the river in the ferry-boat. 
‘For if you attempt to go back along the 
quay,’ they said, ‘we will not be answerable 
for your life.’ ‘But I cannot pay for the 
ferry-boat.’ ‘It will cost you only a half- 


penny.’ ‘But I have no _halfpenny,’ he | 


replied. ‘ Here is one for you,’ said a good- 
natured policeman. Accordingly Mr. Burns 
stepped into the boat, and holding up the 
halfpenny, he cried out to the people on 
shore, ‘See, my friends, I have got a free 
passage. In like manner you may have a 
free Gospel, a free forgiveness of all your 
sins, a free passage to the kingdom of heaven. 
Without money and without price.’ And 
thus he proceeded to deliver a messa.e to 
the persons who were crossing with him in 
the boat.” 

In 1844 he receives an invitation to go on 
an Evangelistic mission to Canada, where his 
experiences are of a most mixed character. 
He did great good among the soldiers 
stationed there—the men who afterwards 
became the heroes of Balaclava “ went home 
to their barracks, after hearing him preach, 
every man of them less or more affected ;” 





but he suffered sorely at the hands of the 
Romanists. He was even pelted with stones 
when preaching on the street. “A few of 
the 93rd rushed through the crowd, and one 
in anxiety, looking at his bleeding cheek, 
said, ‘ What's this? What’s this?’ Smiling, 


he replied, ‘Never mind, it’s only a few 


scars in the Master’s service!’” Another 


' time “an Irish voice from the outside inter- 


rupted him, shouting clear over all the din, 
‘ The Devil’s dead !’ A great laugh followed. 
When it hushed, William struck in with a 
plaintive voice, ‘Ah, then, you are a poor 
fatherless child!’ This raised a laugh in his 
favour, and under cover of it he was enabled 
to proceed for a while. But he desisted as 
the first missionaries did, when the persecu- 
tion became violent, and went to another 
city.” 

On his return from Canada in 1846 it was 
proposed to him by the Presbyterian Church 
in England, that he should go to China as 
their missionary. On being. asked when he 
would be ready to start, he answered with 
characteristic decision, ‘* To-morrow.” At 
once he abandoned the Gaelic, to which he 
had taken a liking and given some attention, 
and betook himself to the study of the 
Chinese. Landed in China, he was all eager- 
ness for the work, and could scarcely forbear 
going out to the hedges and byeways before he 
had sufficiently mastered the tongue of the 
people. Once able to speak, he knew no 
remission. He went from place to place, 
“making proof.of his ministry.” As he found 
it would be of service to him in penetrating to 
the interior, he adopted the Chinese dress as 
well as the Chinese mode of life—perhaps he 
felt, too, that there was “a certain charm in 
being entirely like to those whose servant he 
desired to be for Christ’s sake.” He sought 
no rest; in dry or rainy season he was on 
foot, “‘in journeyings oiten,” and amid risks 
many. He was robbed and left almost 
naked over and over again. When in the 
mainland opposite Hong Kong, “the 
thieves broke into his quarters, and while he 
was present helped themselves to clothes, 
books, and money as they pleased, leaving 
just enough garments for protection, and 
money to get back to Hong Kong. One 
fellow had his hone, and being puzzled to 
know its use, brought it to Mr. Burns to 
learn what it was fit for, and was patiently 
taught the mode of sharpening a razor or 
knife on it.” 

Once too he is taken prisoner near Chaon- 
chow, and sent to the British consul with a 
declaration, in which we find a full description 
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of his person and doings, even to “ “the seven 
volumes of foreign books” and the “ three 
sheet tracts” he has with him. Clearly Com- 
missioner Yeh was not a little puzzled over this 
Pin-wei-lin. ‘ I cannot but look upon it as 
exceedingly improper,” he writes, “that Wil- 
liam Burns (admitting him to be an English- 
man) should change his dress, shave his 
head, and assuming the costume of the 
Chinese, penetrate into the interior in so 
irregular a manner Or can it be that 





more than half his thoughts were in China. 
He talked of Chinese scenes, sung Chinese 
hymns, recited far into the night Chinese 
chapters and psalms, and abounded in details 
of Chinese customs, traits, and ways of life, 
such as he seldom indulged in his letters.” 
Shortly after his return to China, a proposal 
was made to him by Lord Panmure that he 
should take the office of Chaplain to the 
British Forces in the quarter where he was, 
with the usual rank and salary of a major in 


a person, dressed in the garb and speaking | the army. But this offer he respectfully de- 
the language of China, is really an English- | clined, on the ground that his connection 
man, or may he not be falsely assuming | with the invading army would be remembered 
that character to further some mischievous | by the Chinese and prove prejudicial to the 


ends ?” (!) 


He was sometimes seized with doubts | had devoted his life. 


success of the higher ministry to which he 
And this is only matched 


whether the Chinese in their present state by the prudence which keeps him from saying 
were susceptible of those deep spiritual im-/a word in his letters about his arrest and 


pressions which he longed to see again. But 
he never relaxed his efforts, and at last he 


| 


gathered the first-fruits in joy and humility. | 
He had at length secured the confidence of | his own wants to barest necessaries, and gave 


the people in many parts. 
fluence he came finally to exert over them was 
very remarkable. 
who knew him and his work in China well, | 


Indeed, the in- | 


that during the time of the insurgent move- | | 
ments in the Amoy district, when no other | 


European could venture out among the rebels, 
he was free to go where he liked: ‘That's 
the man of the Book,’ they would say: ‘he 
must not be touched.’ And once he had gone 
on one of his little tours, and as he did not 
come back for three weeks his friends began 
to be quite afraid about him, when he ap- 
peared fat and well, having been fed up by a 
tribe he had got such access to, that they 
would scarcely let him away.” 

He had very determined battles with idol- 
worshippers ; but in many instances his words 
were seeds which in due time bore the good 
fruit of conversion, and the idols were put 
into the fire. He succeeded in forming seve- 
ral churches, which seem to have entertained 
toward him such feelings of love and simple 
devout longing as we may suppose the early 
Christians to have felt towards St. John. One 
of these addressed to him a letter which is 
altogether apostolic in its holy simplicity, 
when he was in Scotland on a visit in 1854. 
At that time, “ while his bodily presence was 
in Scotland, it was evident that his heart and 








| appearance before Yeh, or by the skill of his 
| representations on behalf of the native Chris- 


tians when they were persecuted. He limited 


up all his means for the sake of China—on 


|one occasion sending home a whole year’s 
“Tt was stated by one 


salary (£250) to send out another missionary. 
Even his relaxations were but earnest branches 
of his mission-work, and some of his literary 
efforts promise to become Chinese classics. 
He translated into that language the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the “‘ Peep of Day,” and the 
Scotch Psalms, besides many hymns and 
little religious tales ; and these are said to be 
masterpieces, for Mr. Burns was a scholar, 
and had exquisite tact in seizing the genius 
of a language. 

Preaching the dying love of Christ to the 
Chinese assistants who surrounded his bed- 
side, he passed away full of faith and peace, 
worn out by unremitting toil and self-denial. 
And when nearly all of his worldly property 
that remained was sent home and opened, 
amid the awe-struck silence of a youthful 
group, it bore decisive witness to his apos- 
tolic life. A few sheets of Chinese printed 
matter, a Chinese and an English Bible, an 
old writing-case, one or two small books, a 
Chinese lantern, a single Chinese dress, and 
the blue flag of the “ Gospel boat,”—that was 
all. “Surely,” whispered one little one amid 
the hush, “surely he must have been very 
poor !” 

H. A. PAGE, 
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TRY OF THE VAUDOIS. 


III.—VALS LOUISE AND FRESSINIERES—THE VAUDO:S PERSECUTIONS— 


FELIX 


See eight miles south of Briangon, on 
the road to Fort Dauphin, a little river 
called the Gyronde comes down from the 
glaciers of Mont Pelvoux, and falls into the 
Durance nearly opposite the village of La 
Bessie. This river flows through Val Louise, 
the entrance into which can be discerned 
towards the north-west. Near the junction 
of the rivers, the ruins of an embattled wall, 
with entrenchments, are observed extending 
across the valley of the Durance, a little 


NEFF. 


gold,” as if the persecution of the Vaudois 
had become a regular department of the 
public service. What was done with the 
Vaudois when they were seized and tried 
at Embrun, further appears from the records 
of the diocese. In 1348, twelve of the in- 
habitants of Val Louise were strangled at 
Embrun by the public executioner; and in 
1393, a hundred and fifty inhabitants of the 
same valley were burned alive at the same 
place by order of the Inquisitor Borelli. But 
the most fatal of all the events that befel the 





below the narrow pass called the “ Pertuis- 
Rostan,” evidently designed to close it against 
an army advancing from the south. The 
country people still call these ruins the “ Walls 
of the Vaudois ;”* and according to tradi- 
tion, a great Vaudois battle was fought there ; 
but of any such battle history makes no 
mention. 

Indeed, so far as can be ascertained, the 
Vaudois of Dauphiny rarely if ever fought 
battles. They were too few in number, too 
much scattered among the mountains, and 


too poor and ill-armed, to be able to contend | 
against the masses of disciplined soldiery that | 


were occasionally sent into the valleys. All 
that they did was to watch their enemies’ 
approach from their mountain look-outs, and 
hide themselves in caves, or flee up to the 
foot of the glaciers till they had passed by. 
The attitude of the French Vaudois was thus 
for the most part passive; and they very 
rarely, like the Italian Vaudois, offered any 
determined or organized resistance to per- 
secution. Hence they have no such heroic 
story to tell, of battles, and sieges, and 
victories. Their heroism was displayed in 
patience, steadfastness, and long-suffering, 
rather than in resisting force by force; and 
they were usually ready to endure death, even 
in its most frightful forms, rather than prove 
false to their faith. 

The ancient people of these valleys formed 
part of the flock of the Archbishop of Embrun. 
But history exhibits him as a very cruel shep- 
herd. Thus, in 1335, there appears this re- 
markable entry in the accounts current of the 
bailly of Embrun: “ Item, for persecuting the 
Vaudois, eight sols and thirty deniers of 





* A gap in the mountain wall to the left, nearly over La 
Bessie, is still known as ‘‘ La Porte de Hannibal,” through 
which, it is conjectured, that general led his army. But 
opinion, which is much divided as to the route he took, is more 
generally in favour of his ——s up the Isére, and passing | 
into Italy by the Little St. Bernard. 


inhabitants of Val Louise was that which 
occurred about a century later, in 1488, when 
nearly the whole of the remaining population 
of the valley were destroyed in a cavern 
near the foot of Mont Pelvoux. 

‘This dreadful massacre was perpetrated by 
a French army, under the direction of Albert 
Catanée, the papal legate. The army had 
been sent into Piedmont with the object ot 
subjugating or destroying the Vaudois on the 
Italian side of the Alps, but had returned dis- 
comfited to Briangon, unable to effect their 
object. The legate then determined to take 
his revenge by an assault upon the helpless 
‘and unarmed French Vaudois, and suddenly 
directed his soldiers upon the valleys of 
Fressinitres and Val Louise. The inhabi- 
tants of the latter valley, surprised, and 
unable to resist an army of some twenty thou- 
sand men, abandoned their dwellings, and 
made for the mountains with all haste, accom- 
panied by their families, and driving their 
‘flocks before them. On the slope of Mont 
| Pelvoux, about a third of the way up, there 
_was formerly a great cavern, on the Combe 
of Capescure, called La Balme-Chapelle,— 
though now nearly worn away by the disin- 
tegration of the mountain-side,—in which the 
poor hunted people contrived to find shelter. 
They built up the approaches to the cavern, 
filled the entrance with rocks, and considered 
themselves to be safe. But their confidence 
proved fatal tothem. The Count La Palud, 
who was in command of the troops, seeing 
that it was impossible to force the entrance, 
sent his men up the mountain provided with 
ropes ; and fixing them so that they should 
hang over the mouth of the cavern, a number 
of the soldiers slid down in full equipment, 
landing on the ledge right in front of the 
concealed Vaudois. Seized with a sudden 
panic, and being unarmed, many of them 
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precipitated themselves over the rocks and | 
were killed. The soldiers slaughtered all | 
whom they could reach, after which they pro- 
ceeded to heap up wood at the cavern mouth, 
which they set on fire, and thus suffocated 
the remainder. Perrin says four hundred 
children were afterwards found in the cavern, 
stifled, in the arms of their dead mothers, 
and that not fewer than three thousand per- 
sons were thus ruthlessly destroyed. The 
little property of the slaughtered peasants 
was ordered by the Pope’s legate to be divided 
amongst the vagabonds who had carried out 
his savage orders. The population having 
been thus exterminated, the district was 
settled anew some years later, in the reign of 
Louis XII., who gave his name to the valley ; 
and a number of “ good and true Catholics,” 
including many goitres and idiots,* occupied 
the dwellings and possessed the lands of the 
slaughtered Vaudois. There is an old saying 
that “ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church,” but assuredly it does not apply 
to Val Louise, where the primitive Christian 
Church was completely extinguished. 

There were other valleys in the same neigh- 
bourhood, to which we are now wending, 
where the persecution, though equally fero- 





cious, proved less destructive, the inhabitants 
succeeding in making their escape into com- 
paratively inaccessible places in the moun- 
tains before they could be cut off. For instance, 
in the Val Fressinitre,—also opening into | 
the valley of the Durance a little lower down 
than Val Louise,—the Vaudois Church has 
never ceased to exist, and to this day the 
majority of the inhabitants belong to it. From 
the earliest times the people of the valley 
were distinguished for their “heresy ;” and 
as early as the fourteenth century eighty per- 
sons of Fressinitres and the neighbouring 
valley of Argentitres,—willing to be martyrs 
rather than apostates,—were burnt at Embrun 
because of their religion. In the following 
century (1483) we find ninety-nine informa- 
tions laid before John Lord Archbishop of 
Embrun against supposed heretics of Val 
Fressinitres. The suspected were ordered 
to wear a cross upon their dress, before and 
behind, and not to appear at church without 
displaying such crosses. But it further ap- 
pears from the records, that, instead of wear- 
ing the crosses, most of the persons so in- 
formed against fled into the mountains and 
hid themselves away in caves for the space of 
five years. 


* It has been noted that these unfortunates abound most in 
the villages occupied by the new settlers. Thus, of the 
population of the village of St. Crepin, in the v lley of the 
Wurance, not fewer than one-tenth are deaf and dumb, with a 
large proportion of idiots. 
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The next steps taken by the Archbishop 
are thus described in a Latin manuscript,* of 
which the following is a translation :— 


** Also, that in consequence of the above, the 
monk Francis Splireti, of the order of Mendicants, 
Professor in Theology, was deputed in the quality of 
Inquisitor of the said valleys; and that in the year 
1489, on the Ist of January, knowing that those of 
Freyssiniér had relapsed into infamous heresy, and 
had not obeyed their orders, nor carried the cross on 
their dress, but on the contrary had received their 
excommunicated and banished brethren without de- 
livering them over to the Church, sent to them new 
citation, to which not having appeared, an adjourn- 
ment of their condemnation as hardened heretics, 
when their goods would be confiscated, and them- 
selves handed over to the secular power, was made to 
the 28th of June; but they remaining more obstinate 
than ever, so much so that no hope remains of bring- 
ing them back, all persons were forbidden to hold 
any communication whatsoever with them without per- 
mission of the Church, and it was ordered by the 
Procureur Fiscal that the aforesaid Inquisitor do pro- 
ceed, without further notice, to the execution of his 
office.” 


What the execution of the Inquisitor’s 
office meant, is, alas! but too well known. 
Bonds and imprisonment, scourgings and 
burnings at Embrun. The poor people ap- 
pealed to the King of France for help against 
their persecutors, but in vain. In 1498 the 
inhabitants of Fressinitres appeared by a 
procurator at Paris, on the occasion of the 


| new sovereign, Louis XII., ascending the 


throne. But as the king was then seek- 
ing the favour of a divorce from his wife, 
Anne of Brittany, from Pope Alexander VI., 
he turned a deaf ear to their petition for 
mercy. On the contrary, he confirmed all 
the decisions of the clergy, and in return for 
the divorce which he obtained, he granted to 
the Pope’s son, the infamous Cesar Borgia, 
that very part of Dauphiny inhabited by the 
Vaudois, together with the title of Duke of 
Valentinois. ‘They had appealed, as it were, 
to the tiger for mercy, and they were referred 
to the vulture. 

The persecution of the people of the val- 
leys thus suffered no relaxation, and all that 
remained for them was flight into the moun- 
tains, to places where they were most likely 
to remain unmolested. Hence they fled up 
to the very edge of the glaciers, and formed 
their settlements at almost the farthest limits of 
vegetation. There the barrenness of the soil, 
the inhospitality of the climate, and the 
comparative inaccessibility of their villages, 
proved their security. Of them it might be 
truly said, that they “wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins ; being destitute, 





* This was one of the MS. deposited by Samuel Morland 
(Oliver Cromwell’s ambassador to Piedmont) at Cambridge 
in 1658, and is quoted by Jean Leger in his History of the 
Vaudois Churches. 
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afflicted, tormented (of whom the world was 
not worthy) ; they wandered in deserts and 
in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.” Yet the character of these poor 
peasants was altogether irreproachable. Even 
Louis XII. said of them, “‘ Would to God 
that I were as good a Christian as the worst 
of these people!” The wonder is that, in 
the face of their long-continued persecutions, 
extending over many centuries, any remnant 
of the original population of the valleys should 
have been preserved. Long after the time of 
Louis XII. and Cesar Borgia, the French 
historian, De Thou (writing in 1556), thus 
describes the people of Val Fressiniéres :— 
“ Notwithstanding their squalidness, it is 
surprising that they are very far from being 
uncultivated in their morals, They almost 
all understand Latin, and are able to write 
fairly enough. They understand also as 
much of French as will enable them to read 
the Bible and to sing psalms ; nor would you 
easily find a boy among them who, if he were 
questioned as to the religious opinions which 
they hold in common with the Waldenses, 
would not be able to give from memory a 
reasonable account of them.” * 

— ® De Thou’s History, Book xxvii. 





After the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the Vaudois enjoyed a brief respite 
from their sufferings. They then erected 
temples, appointed ministers, and worshipped 
openly. This, however, only lasted for a 
short time, and when the Edict was revoked, 
and persecution began again in the reign of 
Louis XIV., their worship was suppressed 
wherever practicable. But though the Vau- 
dois temples were pulled down and their 
ministers banished, the Roman Catholics 
failed in obtaining a footing in the valley. 
Some of the pastors continued to brave 
the fury of the persecutors, and wandered 
about from place to place among the scat- 
tered flocks, ministering to them at the peril 
of their lives. Rewards were offered for 
their apprehension, and a sort of “Hue 
and Cry” was issued by the police, describ- 
ing their age, and height, and features, as if 
they had been veritable criminals. And 
sometimes they were apprehended and even 
hanged. As late as 1767 the parliament of 
Grenoble condemned the pastor Berenger to 
death for continuing to preach to congrega- 
tions in “ the desert.” 

This religious destitution of the Vaudois 
continued to exist until a comparatively 
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** The Gouffouran. ’ 


recent period. The people were without 
either pastors or teachers, and religion had 
become a tradition with them rather than an 
active living faith. 
destitute, they held to their traditional belief, 


religion. And so they continued until within 
the last forty years, when the fact of the 
existence of these remnants of the ancient 
Vaudois in the valleys of the High Alps 
came to the knowledge of Felix Neff, and he 
determined to go to their help and devote 
himself to their service. 


One would scarcely expect to find the 
apostle of the High Alps in the person of a 
young Swiss soldier of artillery. Yet so it 


was. In his boyhood, Neff read Plutarch, 
which filled his mind with admiration of | 
the deeds of the ~— men of old. While | 


Still, though poor and | 





passing through the sol lier phase of his career 
the “Memoirs of QOverlin” accidentally 
came under his notice, the perusal of which 
gave quite a new direction to his life. Be- 


| coming impressed by religion, his ambition 
and refused to conform to the dominant | 


now was to be a missionary. Leaving the 
army, in which he had reached the rank of 
sergeant at nineteen, he proceeded to prepare 
himself for the ministry, and after studying 
for a time, and passing his preliminary ex- 
aminations, he was, in conformity with the 
custom of the Geneva Church, employed on 
probation as a lay helper in parochial work. 
It was in this Capacity that Neff first went to 
Mens, in the department of Isére, where he 
officiated in the absence of the regular pas- 
tor, as well as occasionally at Vizille, for a 
period of about two years. 

It was while residing at Mens that the 
| young missionary first heard of the existence 
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| 


of the scattered communities of primitive | 
Christians on the High Alps, descendants of | 


the ancient Vaudois ; and his mind became 
inflamed with the desire of doing for them 


what Oberlin had done for the poor Protes- | 


tants of the Ban de la Roche. “I am always 
dreaming of the High Alps,” he wrote to a 


friend, “‘and I would rather be stationed | 


there than under the beautiful sky of Lan- 
guedoc.” 

But it was first necessary that he should 
receive ordination for the ministry; and 


accordingly in 1823, when in his twenty-fifth | 


year, he left Mens with that object. He did 
not, however, seek ordination by the national 
Church of Geneva, which, in his opinion, had 
in a great measure ceased to hold Evangelical 
truth; but he came over to London, at the 
invitation of Mr. Cook and Mr. Wilks, two 
Congregational ministers, by whom he was 
duly ordained a minister in the Independent 
Chapel, Poultry. : 

Shortly after his return to France, Neff, 
much to his own satisfaction, was invited as 
pastor to the very district in which he so 
much desired to minister—the most destitute 
in the High Alps. Before setting out he 
wrote in his journal, “ To-morrow, with the 
blessing of God, I mean to push for the Alps 


by the sombre and picturesque valley of 


L’Oisan.” A few days saw the young pastor 
amidst the scene of his future labours ; and 
he proceeded to explore hamlet after hamlet 
in search of the widely-scattered flock com- 
mitted to his charge, and arrange his plans 
for the working of his extensive parish. But 
it was more than a parish, for it embraced 
several of the most extensive, rugged, and 
mountainous arrondissements of the High 
Alps. ‘Though the whole number of people 
in his charge did not amount to more than 
six or seven hundred, they lived at great 
distances from each other, the churches to 





which he ministered being in some cases as | 


much as eighty miles apart, separated by 
gorges and mountain passes, for the most part 
impassable in winter. Nefi’s district ex- 
tended in one direction from Vars to Bri- 
angon, and in another from Champsaur in the 
valley of the Drac to San Veran on the slope 
of Monte Viso, close to the Italian frontier. 
His residence was fixed at a Chalp, above 
Queyras, but, as he rarely slept more than 
three nights in one place, he very seldom 
enjoyed its seclusion. 

The labour which Neff imposed upon him- 
self was immense ; and it was especially in 
the poorest and most destitute districts that 
he worked the hardest. He disregarded 





alike the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, 
His first visit to Dormilhouse, in Val Fres- 
sinitres, was made in January, when the moun- 
tain-paths were blocked with ice and snow; 
but, assembling the young men of the village, 
he went out with them armed with hatchets, 
and cut steps in the ice to enable the wor- 
shippers from the lower hamlets to climb up 
to service in the village church. The people 
who first came to hear him preach at Violens 
brought wisps of straw with them, which 
they lighted to guide them through the snow, 
while others, who had a greater distance to 

walk, brought pine torches. | 

Nothing daunted the valiant soldier. Fur- 
nished with a stout staff and shod with heavy- | 
nailed shoes covered with linen socks to pre- 
vent slipping on the snow, he would set out 
with his wallet on his back across the Col | 
d’Orcitres in winter, in the track of the | 
lynx and the chamois, with the snow and || 
sleet beating against his face, to visit his 
people on the other side of the mountain. 
His patience, his perseverance, his sweetness | 
of temper, were unfailing. “Ah!” said one | 
unbelieving Thomas of Val Fressiniéres in | 
his mountain patois, ‘‘ you have come among | 
us like a woman who attempts to kindle a | 
fire with green wood ; she exhausts her breath 
in blowing it to keep the little flame alive, 
but the moment she quits it, it is instantly 
extinguished.” But Neff laboured on with 
hope, and no discouragement nor obstruction 
slackened his efforts. And such labours could 
not fail of their effect. He sticceeded in in- 
spiring the simple mountaineers with his own 
zeal, he evoked their love, and excited their 
enthusiastic admiration. When he returned 
to Dormilhouse after a brief absence, the 
whole village would turn out and come down 
the mountain to meet and embrace him. 
“The rocks, the cascades, nay, the very 
glaciers,” he wrote to a friend, “all seemed 
animated, and presented a smiling aspect ; 
the savage country became agreeable and 
dear to me from the moment its inhabitants 
were my brethren.” 

Unresting and indefatigable, Neff was al- 
ways at work. He exhorted the people in 
hovels, held schools in barns in which he 
taught the children, and catechised them in 
stables. His hand was in every good work. 
He taught the people to sing, he taught them 
to read, he taught them to pray. ‘To be able 
to speak to them familiarly, he learnt their 
native patois, and laboured at it like a school- 
boy. He worked as a missionary among 
savages. ‘The poor mountaineers had been 
so long destitute of instruction, that everything 
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had as it were to be begun with them from the 
beginning. Sharing in their hovels and stables, 
with their squalor and smoke, he taught them 
how to improve them by adding chimneys 
and windows, and showed how warmth 
might be obtained more healthfully than by 
huddling together in winter-time with the 
cattle. He taught them manners, and espe- 
cially greater respect for women, inculcating 
the lesson by his own gentleness and tender 
deference. Out of doors, he showed how they 
might till the ground to greater advantage, 
and introduced an improved culture of 
the potato, which more than doubled the 
production. Observing how the pastures of 
Dormilhouse were scorched by the summer 
sun, he urged the adoption of a system of 
irrigation. The villagers were at first most 


obstinate in their opposition to his plans ; but | 


he persevered, laid outa canal, and succeeded 
at last in enlisting a body of workmen, whom 
he led out, pickaxe in hand, himself taking a 
foremost part in the work; and at last the 
waters were let into the canal amidst joy and 
triumph. At Violens he helped to build and 
finish the chapel, himself doing mason work, 
smith work, and carpenter work by turns. At 
Dormilhouse a school was needed, and he 
showed the villagers how to build one ; pre- 
paring the design, and taking part in the 
erection, until it was finished and ready for 
use. In short, he turned his hand to every- 
thing—nothing was too high or too low for 
this noble citizen of two worlds. At length 
a serious accident almost entirely disabled 
him. While on one of his mountain jour- 
neys, he was making a detour amongst a 
mass of rocky debris, to avoid the dangers of 
an avalanche, when he had the misfortune to 
fall and severely sprain his knee. He be- 
came laid up for a time, and when able to 
move, he set out for his mother’s home at 
Geneva, in the hope of recovering health and 
strength ; for his digestive powers were also 
by this time seriously injured. When he went 
away, the people of the valleys ielt as if they 
should never see him more ; and their sorrow 
at his departure was heart-rending. After 
trying the baths of Plombiéres without effect, 
he proceeded onwards to Geneva, which he 
reached only to die ; and thus this good and 
noble soldier—one of the bravest of earth’s 
heroes— passed away to his eternal reward at 
the early age of thirty-one. 


The valley of Fressinitres—the principal 
scene of Neff’s labours—joins the valley of 
the Durance nearly opposite the little hamlet 


of La Roche. There we leave the high road 





from Briangon to Fort Dauphin, and crossing 
the river by a timber bridge, ascend the steep 
mountain-side by a mule path, in order to 
reach the entrance to the valley of Fressinitres, 
the level of which is high above that of the 
Durance. Not many years since, the higher 
valley could only be approached from this 
point bya very difficult mountain-path amidst 
rocks and stones, called the Ladder, or Pas 
de Echelle. It was dangerous at all times, 
and quite impassable in winter. The mule 
path which has lately been made, though 
steep, is comparatively easy. 

What the old path was, and what were the 
discomforts of travelling through this district 
in Neff’s time, may be appreciated on a 
perusal of the narrative of the young pastor 
Bost, who in 1840 determined to make a 
sort of pilgrimage to the scenes of his friend's 
labours some seventeen years before. M. 
Bost, however, rather exaggerates the diffi- 
culties and discomforts of the valleys than 
otherwise. He saw no beauty nor grandeur 
in the scenery, only “ horrible mountains in 
a state of dissolution” and constantly ready 
to fall upon the heads of passing travellers. 
He had no eyes for the picturesque though 
gloomy lake of La Roche, but saw only the 
miserable hamlet itself. He slept in the 
dismal little inn, as doubtless Neff had often 
done before, and was horrified by the multi- 
tudinous companions that shared his bed; 
and, tumbling out, he spent the rest of the 
night on the floor. The food was still worse 
—cold café noir, and bread eighteen months 
old soaked in water before it could be eaten. 
His breakfast that morning made him ill for 
a week. ‘Then his mounting up the Pas de 
l’Echelle, which he did not climb “ without 
profound emotion,” was a great trouble to 
him. Of all this we find not a word in the 
journals or letters of Neff, whose early life as 
a soldier had perhaps better inured him to 
“rough it” than the more tender bringing-up 
of Pastor Bost. 

As we rounded the shoulder of the hill, 
almost directly overlooking the ancient Ro- 
man town of Rama in the valley of the 
Durance underneath, we shortly came in 
sight of the little hamlet of Palons, a group 
of “* peasants’ nests,” overhung by rocks, with 
the one good house in it, the comfortable 
parsonage of the Protestant pastor, situated 
at the very entrance to the valley. Although 
the peasants’ houses which constitute the 


| hamlet of Palons are still very poor and 


miserable, the place has been greatly im- 
proved since Neff’s time by the erection of 
the parsonage. It was found that the pastors 
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who were successively appointed to minister 
to the poor congregations in the valley very 
soon became unfitted for their work by the 
hardships to which they were exposed ; and 
being without any suitable domestic accom- 
modation, one after another of them resigned 
their charge. 

To remedy this defect, a movement was 
begun in 1852 by the Rev. Mr. Freemantle, 


rector of Claydon, Bucks, assisted by the | 


Foreign Aid Society and a few private friends, 
with the object of providing pastors’ dwellings, 
as well as chapels when required, in the more 
destitute places. The movement has already 
been attended with considerable success ; 
and among its first results was the erection, 
in 1857, of the comfortable parsonage of 
Palons, the large lower room of which also 
serves the purpose of a chapel. The present 
incumbent is M. Charpiot, of venerable and 
patriarchal aspect, whose white hairs are a 
crown of glory—a man beloved by his exten- 
sive flock, for his parish embraces the whole 
valley, about twelve miles in extent, includ- 
ing the four villages of Ribes, Violens, Min- 
sals, and Dormilhouse ; other pastors having 
been appointed of late years to the more 
distant stations included in the original 
widely-scattered charge of Felix Neff. 


The situation of the parsonage and ad- | 


joining grounds at Palons is charmingly pic- 
turesque (p. 168) : it stands at the entrance to 
the defile which leads into Val Fressiniéres, 
having a background of bold rocks enclosing 
a mountain plateau known as the “ Camp of 


Catinat,” a notorious persecutor of the Vau- | 


dois. In front of the parsonage extends a 


green field planted with walnut and other | 
trees, part of which is walled off as the | 


burying-ground of the hamlet. Alongside, 
in a deep rocky gully, runs the torrent of the 
Biasse, leaping from rock to rock on its way 
to the valley of the Durance, far below. ‘This 
fall, or cataract, is not inappropriately named 
the “ Gouffouran,” or roaring gulf (p. 169) ; 
andits sullen roar is heard all through the night 
in the adjoining parsonage. The whole height 
of the tall, as it tumbles from rock to rock, 
is about 450 feet; and about half-way down, 
the water shoots into a deep, dark cavern, 
where it becomes completely lost to sight. 


The inhabitants of the hamlet are a poor | 
hard-working people, pursuing their industry | 
Part of the | 


after very primitive methods. 


Biasse, as it issues from the defile, is turned 
| aside here and there to drive little fulling 
mills of the rudest construction, where the 
people “waulk” the cloth of their own 
making. In the adjoining narrow fields over. 
hanging the Gouffouran, where the ploughs 


| are at work, the oxen are yoked to them in | 
the old Roman fashion, the pull being by a | 


| cross-bar fixed across the animals’ foreheads, 


| numerous ,caverns which served by turns in 


In the neighbourhood of Palons, as at | 
| various other places in the valley, there are | 


| early times as hiding-places and as churches, | 


| and which were not unfrequently consecrated || 


by the Vaudois with their blood. One of 
'these is still known as the “ Glesia,” or 
“ Eglise.” Its opening is on the crest of a 
frightful precipice, but its diameter has of 
| late years been considerably reduced by the 
| disintegration of the adjoining rock. Neff 
/once took Captain Cotton up to see it, and 


|chanted the Ze Deum in the rude temple | 


| with great emotion. 

| Palons is, perhaps, the most genial and 
| fertile spot in the whole valley ; it looks likea 
little oasis in the desert. Indeed, Neff thought 
_the soil of the place too rich for the growth 
of piety. “ Palons,” said he in his journal, 
| “is more fertile than the rest of the valley, 
and even produces wine: the consequence 
is, that there is less piety here.” Neff even 
entertained the theory that the poorer the 
people the more was their humility and 
fervour, and the less their. selfishness and 
spiritual pride. Thus, he considered “the 
fertility of the commune of Champsaur, 
and its proximity to the high road and to 
Gap, great stumbling-blocks.” The loftiest, 
coldest, and most barren spots—such as 
San Veran and Dormilhouse—were, in his 
opinion, by far the most promising. Of the 
former he said, “It is the highest, and con- 
sequently the most pious, village in the valley 
of Queyras ;” and of the inhabitants of the 


my arrival, I took them to my heart, and I 
ardently desired to be unto them even as 
another Oberlin.” 

In our next, we propose to conduct the 
reader up the valley of Fressiniéres to this in- 
teresting mountain hamlet of Dormilhouse— 
one of the most celebrated refuges of the 
ancient Vaudois. 
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latter he said, “ From the first moment of | 
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striking contrast with the gaiety of the 
old court suburb of Kensington is a dreary 
little procession familiar to all its inhabitants. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, up the street and down 
the street goes the monotonous sound, break- 
ing the silence of the quietest hour of the 
day, and drowning the rattle of carriage 
wheels. What is it? If a stranger put the 
question to his host or landlady, he would 
receive for an answer—* Only the workhouse 
children.” Very fastidious people object to 
the procession altogether. Why should one’s 
walk be interrupted by this unsightly trail of 
juvenile paupers? Can’t they get exercise 
elsewhere ? By-and-by, they will be paraded 
alongside Rotten Row; and so on. We 
confess that the aspect of the streets is not 
improved, from an esthetic point of view, 
by such a spectacle. 





The children are un- | 


of a little rustic with that of a juvenile 
pauper, cry out, “ Look on this picture and 
on that.” Not that the childhood of a 
country labourer is a paradise. Side by side 
with that of a little peer, it might seem so full 
of hardship as to be entirely devoid of enjoy- 
ment ; but a familiarity with the population 
of agricultural districts disproves this assump- 
tion. In those parts of England where agri- 
culture is carried to the greatest perfection— 
Norfolk and Suffolk for instance—the neat 
cottages, the well-filled gardens, the carefully- 
tended pig, testify to a considerable amount 
of well-being among farm-labourers. The 
little ones early begin to work, but under 
favourable circumstances. The boys go into 
the fields ; the girls nurse the baby and work 
in the house, or, in a busy time, help out of 
doors. There is the haymaking, the gleaning, 


lovely to look at and hideously dressed ; | the acorn-harvest, and work of rougher kind, 
they do not trip along as if every step brought | such as stone-picking. Bad weather makes 


them nearer some pleasant thing, the way of 


the day’s labour very hard. But at the end 


all happy children, but shuffle in their gait | of it comes the cheerful home, the cleanly- 


like old men and women. One child only 
looks older than the other because it happens 
to be so many inches taller. The five-year- 
old manikin has all the sullenness and cun- 
ning and defiance in his face of the fourteen- 
year-old lad. The girl of twelve looks quite 
as shiftless and unknowing as the toddler of 
three. The little feet seem a shade more 
weary than the big feet ; that is all. Coming 
suddenly upon some hundreds of these 
children in the gay London streets, one is led 
into an unexpected train of thought from 
which it is difficult to escape. To forget the 
whole thing would be the pleasantest course 
to pursue, if forgetfulness could be always 
commanded. We have our own business to 
do in the world, we say to ourselves; and 
with this, pauper children have nothing to do. 
Moreover, they are under official control, and 
is not official control a guarantee of food, 
raiment, and education? The State finds itself 
burdened with some hundreds of thousands of 
little orphans, and the State of course does its 
duty by them. Talk toa thorough-going Con- 
servative on such matters, and he will shrug his 
shoulders, wondering at the questioning un- 
reasonableness of a doubter in the expediency 
and goodness of anything that is. The 
reasonable must surely go their ways believ- 
ing. The unreasonable point from the work- 
house to the village, and comparing the life 


served supper, the gossip with father and 
mother, the play with little brothers and 
sisters. And there is the sweet influence of 
the resting day. “Religion,” observes Mr. 
Lecky in his last work, “is the sole romance of 
the poor.” What Sunday is to those who follow 
the plough remains only known to God and 
themselves. Not only does the Sunday 
service bring them into contact with the 
teachings of Christ and the “glorious company 
of the Apostles,” but with the living world of 
thought and action. From the clergyman’s 
lips they hear of war, of rumours of war, of 
royal downfalls, of home politics, “of the fairy 
tales of science, and the long results of time.” 
Perhaps these things are but dimly compre- 
hended, yet they are sweet to hear, and 
supply topics for the homeward walk. The 
social influences of the Sabbath are as great 
as the moral. You will know the good 
labourer and the faithful servant by the 
appearance of his family at church; the 
neatly-dressed little ones; the tidy lads, the 
comfortable-looking “ missus” accompanying 
him, mark his ‘position in the parish at once. 
Clergyman, squire, and neighbour greet him 
coraially, and a natural feeling of pride fills 


|the heart of his children at father’s good 
| report. 


In the evening, when he brings out 
the family Bible, his simple expoundings are 
listened to as it he were the priest. 
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This is no ideal picture. The career of a 
rustic labourer is hard enough, often utterly 
destitute of anything like poetry, but it is a 
wholesome, cheerful, healthful life, and the 
children of good parents enjoy a considerable 
amount of physical and moral well-being. 
They have liberty, which is as necessary to 
the happiness of a child as sunshine is neces- 
sary to a flower; they have play-mates and 
holidays ; they have the love of aunts, uncles, 
and cousins; they go out into the world 
with the best talisman against vice and un- 
happiness—namely, the talisman of family 
affection. 


Now let us consider what childhood is in | 


the workhouse. We might follow the ex- 
ample of a writer in Iceland, who summed up 
the subject-matter of one chapter in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘“ There are no snakes in 
Iceland.” ‘There is no childhood within the 
walls of the workhouse. 
pauper is only a child in the childish attitude 
of helplessness. If you give him toys, he 


does not know how to play. If you give him | 


kind words, he does not know how to smile. 
Quite naturally, he trembles if you frown, 


and is ready to tell any lie rather than com-— 


promise himself by the admission of the most 
trifling fault. 


crushed out alike the feeling of trustfulness 
and the power of enjoyment, leaving in their 


place cunning and defiance. In the best- 
managed workhouses, children are under the 


worst possible influences ; which Miss Flo- | 


rence Hill’s very admirably written book, 
called “The Children of the State,” can 
testify. There is the absence of anything 
like individual care to begin with ; the asso- 
ciation with adult paupers, the stagnation 
of mind induced by monotony, the selfish- 
ness of heart fostered by isolation from 
natural ties, the personal slovenliness and 
moral coarseness which neglect is sure to 
engender. Boys brought up under this 
system are no more likely to turn out useful 
members of society, than girls are likely to 
turn out good wives and mothers; and sta- 
tistics tell a terrible tale of those who have 
gone astray. An officer connected with the 
large separate pauper school at Swinton in 
Lancashire—we quote from Miss Florence 
Hill’s book—being asked what proportion of 
the girls sent forth from that establishment, 
as compared with the daughters of artisans, 
had taken to bad courses, answered, “ Do 
not ask me; it is so painful that I can hardly 
tell you the extent to which evil will predo- 
minate in those proceeding from our institu- 
tion ;” and the same author quotes another 





Terrorism and routine have | 





statement to the effect that “the number of 
girls who came to grief after leaving the <irk- 
dale workhouse school was painful to think | 
of, being so large.” 

Where is the remedy? Here are three || 
hundred thousand little souls with a right to || 
some share in universal well-being! How || 
much do we give them? How much ought | 
we to give them? | 

Without doubt, much might be done by | 
entrusting the management of workhouses, 
and more especially workhouse schools, en- 
tirely to well-educated women; but such || 
measures would lessen, not cure the evil, 
Now the purpose of Miss Florence Hill’s 


| little book—and a nobler purpose was never 
| espoused in a worthier spirit—is to propose a 


practical remedy for this great fruitful evil. 


| The so-called “ boarding-out” system which 
this lady advocates so warmly and yet so 
A so-called juvenile | 


logically, is by no means the innovation that 
at first sight it would appear to be. Work- 
house children have already been boarded- | 
out in the families of agricultural labourers 


both in Scotland and England, and hitherto 


the plan has worked well. ‘The plain truth 
of the matter is, that it is too expedient not | 
to work well. 

The leading principles of the boarding-out 
scheme are simple enough, and appeal to the 
good sense and good feeling of every one 
who at all understands the present condition 
of workhouse children. ‘The boarded-out 
child at once takes its place as one of the 
family ; freed from the stigma of pauperism, 
namely, the workhouse dress, something like 
personal respect becomes possible; treated 
as an individual, and not as a mere unit, 
its affections develop; above all, removed 
from an atmosphere of terrorism and mono- 
tony, trustfulness and the sense of enjoy- 
ment may late drive out suspicion and the 
callousness of despair. 

Of course it is necessary that every precau- 
tion is taken to ensure good foster-parents— 
for the boarding-out system amounts to a 
veritable adoption—and a small weekly sum 
is allowed for the child’s ward and mainten- 
ance; a certain amount of schooling is 
enforced, and efficient inspection insisted 
upon.* All these details are thoroughly ex- 
plained in “ The Children of the State,” and 
very touching instances are recorded of 
affection among the poor foster-parents and 
their little ones. But the present writer 
happens to have had vivé voce testimony to 





* For the differenc : between the boarding-out and the old 
apprentice system, see a pamphlet on the subject by Florence 
Ha - Macmillan & Co. Price 3d. 
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the effect, at a meeting held by some benevo- 
lent ladies and gentlemen for the express 
purpose of discussing the poor little work- 
house children and their claims. The pro- 
ceedings opened by a very taste‘ully-ordered 
and excellent luncheon, during which the 
sole topic of conversation was “‘boarding-out,” 
and ended by tea and coffee—or was to have 
ended by tea and coffee, but, abundant as 
was the supply of the latter, the subject- 
matter in hand was more abundant still, and 
late in the evening dinner was served, board- 
ing-out still forming the staple of conver- 
sation. It was certainly an occasion to 
remember; not that there was anything 
wonderful in the fact of a party of cultivated 
‘'adies and gentkemen appreciating a sump- 
tuous luncheon, given in a charming country- 
house,—but that they could so throw 
themselves heart and soul into the cause of 
unhappy juven.le paupers, as to talk of it from 
“morn till noon, from noon to dewy eve,” 
a whole long April day, did do the heart of 
the present writer good, and revive her faith 
in humanity. Amongst the company present 
was a young lady who had herself superin- 
tended the boarding-out of two little boys, 
one of whom, a child of twelve, had lately 
died. Willy—thus he was called—adored 
his patroness, and his adoration became so 
well-known among the villagers, that he 
went by the name of “ Miss Edith’s little 
'| boy.” Miss Edith happened to be on a 
| journey when Willy fell ill, and the little 
fellow, growing worse and worse, felt a 
presentiment that he should not see his 
guardian angel again. How could he make 
known his great love? What could he say, 
what could he do, in these last moments, to 
convince her that the little workhouse boy 
was grateful? ‘The sick child thought and | 
thought, and at last remembered that he had 
one treasure to bequeath. ‘“ Let Miss Edith | 
have my marbles!” he said, those precious | 
relics of happy outdoor life and joy, un- 
dreamed of before his emancipation. 

So Miss Edith had the marbles ; and is it 
any wonder if she cried over them more than | 
once? 

From whichever side this scheme is con- 

sidered, it recommends itself to common 
| sense and expediency. In dealing with 
pauperism we must bear in mind that the 
eradication and not the softening of the 
| pauper spirit is to be aimed at. We don’t 
want to turn little workhouse children into 
model paupers, but into respectable members 
of society. We want first to humanize, then 
to rule them; whereas in workhouses the | 
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|yield, their great responsibility. 
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process is reversed. It should ever be borne 
in mind that the interests of society are 
affected by the well-being of every individual 
unit, and whether these three hundred 
thousand children of the State turn out well 
or ill is a question in which we are all more 
or less concerned. 

The working of this scheme on a large 
scale would affect another social question of 
vital importance. Without doubt an amount 
of nonsense has been written about women 
during the last tew years, unequalled in the 
annals of literature; but on one point, all 
those who have brought anything like under- 
standing to bear upon the subject, agree, 
namely, that to be useless is to be miserable. 
The lives of so many women are desultory 
because society has put nothing serious in 
their way. It would be fairer to call them 
frivolous when they have found themselves 
unwilling to enter upon responsible work. 
Hitherto it has been a case of Hobson’s 
choice with the weaker sex since civilisation 
and writers on psychology and 
physiology point to the terrible effects of the 


| purposeless lives so many women lead in 


spite of higher instincts. 

Surely this wasted orill-directed energy might 
profitably be turned to account in the cause of 
the orphans of the State. If the fact were once 
realised by boards of guardians, that outside 
the workhouse ample supervision awaited 
any children thus boarded-out among the 
poor, they could but yield, and thankiully 
Who so 
fitted to act the part of supervisors as edu- 
cated women? We need not dwell here 
upon the stagnation of so many women’s 
lives and the awful inroads that inactivity, 


| frivolous occupation, and morbid self-brood- 


ing make upon health and morals. ‘These 
points have been abundantly discussed by 
abler pens. We woud, however, urge that 
remedies for such evils lie near home. If 
sensational literature was abjured henceforth 
and for ever in country houses, and the lady 


| readers gave themselves up to the task of 


looking after three or four little workhouse 
children, we should be at a loss to say on 
whose side the benefit were greatest. ‘There 
is no better corrective of feeble health and 
mental depression than some active work 
which brihgs with it the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. If the task seem homely and the 
sphere limited, if difficulties and discourage- 
ments occur, let us remember the words of 
the great Teacher, “‘ Whoso receiveth a little 
child in my name receiveth me.” 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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By THE EDITOR, 


The Bailey Guard, Lucknow. 


forms the terminating point of the district, 
named the Doab. This fort, it is said, was 
originally Hindoo. It may be so; but, be- 
yond doubt, with the exception of the last 
scientific touches given to it by the British, 
the great Akbar made it what it now is. He 
it was who reared its magnificent gateway, 
and great hall of audience within, both of 
which bear witness to the stateliness of his 
designs. 

The two most interesting sights within 
the fort are an underground temple, of vast 
antiquity, which we visited, and a /a¢ or pillar 
of Asokas, erected three centuries before 
Christ, recording certain statutes in an old 
character of the ancient Pali language. 

But I confess that, during my brief visit to 
the North, my thoughts were wholly occu- 
pied by the events of the great mutiny of 
1857, at least until I reached Agra and 
Delhi, whose magnificent architectural re- 
mains in some degree broke the mesmeric 
influence of that stirring time. Many per- 
sons may very naturally suppose that these 
events are so fresh in the memory of our 
nation as to render any notice of them un- 
necessary ; but we forget that since they took 
place there has risen up a generation who at 
that date were mere children, and who—as I 


the subject—are singularly ignorant of the | parted. 
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have learned by several conversations on lof his old friends he had bowed and de- 


IIl.—FROM ALLAHABAD TO LUCKNOW, 


7 a European, the most attractive fea- 


ture of Allahabad is the Fort. Its huge 
red sandstone walls and bastions rise with 
imposing effect from the angle of ground 
which, washed by the Jumna and Ganges, 
memorable events to which I allude. It 
therefore seems to me to be a duty imposed 
upon those who, owing to exceptional circum- || 
stances, are able to discharge it, to keep alive || 
the knowledge of the sacrifices then made, 
the sufferings endured, and the brave deeds 
achieved by our countrymen ; and, more than 
all, to cause our people to remember what 
the great King of heaven and earth has 
done to prepare the way for the establish- 
ment in India of that “ kingdom which cannot 
be moved.” 
As our associations at Benares were | 
gathered round General Neill, I could not 
but recall the only time I had ever seen him. 
It was at a meeting, I forget for what pur- || 
pose, in the parish church of Dalry, Ayr- || 
shire. Suddenly, at the conclusion of one | 
of the speeches, he entered the church, and 
appeared on the platform. “ My friends,” 
he said, slowly and thoughtfully, “I go to- 
morrow to join the Turkish Contingent, 
engaged in the Crimean war. I may never 
see you again. I have come here to-night 
to bid you farewell—to ask you not to 
forget me ;” and then pausing for a little, 
he added in a quiet and solemn undertone, 
“and to ask you to pray for me.” Before a 
word could be spoken out of the full hearts 
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It was this man 
who saved Benares 
and Allahabad. 

The mutiny had 
burst forth with un- 
mistakable fury and 
strength at Meerut 
on the 1oth of May, 
1857, when a general 
massacre of officers 
took place. I knew 
well the first who was 
cut down there! He 
had just joined his 
regiment. With sim- 
ple truth I write it, 
that he was at once 
the handsomest young 
man and the most 
beautiful—I can use 
no other word— I 
ever saw. He was 


a Christian, too, of 
the noblest mould, 
and altogether he was 
to me a very ideal 
in soul, spirit, and 
body. 

It was on the 3rd 
of June that Neill ar- 
rived at Benares after 
the famous scene at 
the Howrah station 
of the Calcutta Rail- 
way, which has been 
already _ described. 
On the same day the 
lasttelegram had been 
flashed from the be- 
leaguered force in 
Cawnpore. Benares, 
as my readers can 
now understand, was 
the very centre of 





Palace inside the Fort. 


Brahminical influence. As with most other 
places in India at that awful time, there 
were but few Europeans in it, and the native 
troops had things all their own way. But 
Neill had pushed on, and arrived just in 


time—for details cannot be here given—to 
deal such a sudden and decided blow to the 
mutineers as saved the city. 

Eighty miles off, along the Ganges to 
the north, was the great Fort of Allahabad. 
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This was the king of the districts in revolt, 
the city of refuge for fugitives, the one rally- 
ing-place north of Calcutta. Let me try and 
give my readers some idea of the state of 
matters at this Fort early in June. They may 
be briefly summarised :—News from Meerut ; 
indefinite rumours filling people’s minds with 
alarms ; the Fort in possession of sixty in- 
valided European artillerymen, with a wing 
of a treacherous native regiment and a Sikh 
regiment ready for loyalty or plunder as it 
suited—Sir H. Lawrence having telegraphed 
not to trust them. Europeans, merchants, 
civilians, with wives and children enter the 
Fort. False news from Benares on June 
5th, which cast a gloom overall. On the 
6th June, no outbreak, and people more 
cheerful. At six o’clock in the evening of 
that day a parade of the 6th Native In- 
fantry, who were in cantonments about 
three miles from Allahabad. ‘These gallant 


and loyal men, faithful aniong the faithless, | 


with great enthusiasm had volunteered to 
march to Delhi and to fight with us! Was 
it not noble of them? ‘Their officers were 
justly proud; and so was Government. A 
letter of thanks from the Governor-General 
was read to them on parade at six p.m., 
and the warm-hearted loyal men were very 
naturally gratified by this recognition of 


their services, and cheered loudly. The’ 


same evening these fine fellows broke out 
into mutiny, and in the mess-house of their 
regiment murdered in cold blood seventeen 
officers, eight of whom were young cadets, 
who, just arrived from England, were full 
of life and hope! Some officers escaped, 
and two of them, after great exertions and 
long swims, managed to get into the fort. 
But before the morning of the 7th of June 


been massacred. “Early in the morning the 


ruffians and many thousand miscreants from 
its wards, rushed eagerly to help in the deeds 
of that night. Soon the whole horizon look- 
ing north and west from the ramparts of the 
fort became one mass of flame and lurid 
smoke, from which issued the yells and 
shrieks of thousands of infuriated devils doing 
the work of plunder and rapine.”* 


pp . —_— | 
The learned American missionary, Dr. 
Owen, described to me his feelings as, from | 


the ramparts, he saw his house and valuable 
library blazing in the distance ! 


* While writing this I have before me the documents re- 
garding the mutiny, which were furnished to the Indian 
Government by the authorities in the districts involved in the 
outbreak, and wh ch were kindly giv.n me. The reader is 
referred to Mr. Kaye’s forthcoming volumes as presenting the 
fullest and most authentic account of this memorable time. 











Such was the state of things in and around 
Allahabad, the Fort of Refuge, on the 6th 
of June. All was darkness and despair! 
But next day fifty (only fifty !) of Neill’s regi- 
ment, the “ Madras Lambs,” arrived at the 
Benares end of the Bridge of Boats, which 
was in possession of the enemy. These 
noble fellows, “‘ by hook or by crook,” had the 
previous night got over the eighty miles which 
separated them from Benares. Yet, owing to 
wretched bungling, it was not till the evening 
that they could be got into the Fort. On 
the gth another detachment arrived. Best 
of all, on the 11th Neill himself came into 
view. India was then a furnace. Men fell 
down with sunstroke. ‘Fancy me,” he 
writes, “‘ walking a mile through burning river 
sand ; it nearly killed me. I only lived by 
having water dashed over me. When I got 
into the open boat my umbrella was my only 
covering. Two of our lads died with sun- 
stroke in the boat. That I escaped is one 
of the greatest mercies. The Europeans 





cheered me when I came in. The salute of 


the sentries at the gate was, ‘Thank you, sir, 
you'll save us yet.’” Neill was done up 
with the “terrific heat.” He could not stand, 


| but was obliged “ to sit down at the batteries 
| and give orders.” But these orders were such 


as to clear the Fort of all doubtful characters ; 
the mutineers being beaten out of all their 
positions around it, the blessed telegraph 
could at length be flashed to Calcutta, “ Al- 
lahabad is safe !” 

One very touching incident is recorded in 
the authentic documents from which I quote, 
and which though narrated before may be 
repeated. ‘The Moulvee or Mahommedan 


| priest who had been at the head of the 
_mutineers had fled, leaving behind in his 
thirty-one Europeans, male and female, had | 


terror a number of native Christians, who had 


| been his prisoners, These were brought into 
gaol gates were thrown open, and 3,000 | 


the Fort. ‘Among them was poor young 
Cheek, a cadet, who died the same evening, 
his body covered with wounds and sores, and 
his mind wandering. His sufferings from the 
night of the 6th must have been dreadful ; he 
had escaped with severe wounds from the 
mess-house, and was picked up by a zemindar, 
by whom he was given over to the Moulvee, 
in whose house he had remained exposed 
and uncared for until this time. Nauth 
Nundee, a native Christian and _ fellow- 
prisoner, relates that when the Moulvee 
sought by threats and wiles to make him 
abjure Christianity, this brave young officer 
would call out to him, ‘ Never let go the 
faith !’” 
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mendous difficulties were in the way. And 
as if to deepen the already dark tragedy of 
woe everywhere gathering over our country- 
men, there now broke out the terrible cholera. 
On the 18th of June it appeared in Allahabad, 
and, when precious gold could not be weighed 
against more precious men, forty out of a 
hundred Fusileers were cut down! But de- 
tachment after detachment was gathering at 
the Fort. Women and children were sent 
down by steamers to Benares. On the 3oth 
June General Neill was sending off a small 
force of four hundred of his noble Fusileers, 
four hundred and fifty native cavalry, Sikhs 
and Irregulars, to Cawnpore. Havelock had 
arrived at Allahabad on July 1. By the 7th 
he had started for Cawnpore, and by the 
15th he was followed by Neill. It was too 
late ! 


Cawnpore! How strange it seemed to 
hear that name bawled out as, just awakened 
out of sleep, we reached the city railway ! 


We drove through under the guidance of | 
Nothing of any | 


our good host, Mr. Lance. 


interest whatever is visible to the eye. The 


situation, dust excepted, is agreeable enough | 
for a large military station, with comfort- | 


able bungalows ; broad, beautiful, and smooth 
drives; ample means of recreation in as- 
sembly rooms, clubs, theatres, race-courses ; 
with all the driving to and fro, the making 
of calls, partaking of social entertainments, 
flirtations, gossip, and the et-czeteras of a civil 
and military society of English ladies and 
gentlemen. But were it not for the immortal 
associations of the mutiny, in which what is 
deepest and rarest in the British character 
came out, there is little in Cawnpore to 
arrest the attention of a traveller. Where 
once the desperate defence was made, he 
secs only a flat green or dusty plain ; where 
the awful slaughter-house stood, he sees a 


flower garden of beautiful roses ; the Ghat | 


of the Massacre appears but a commonplace 
river-bank, with an_insignificant-looking 
temple, washed by the kindly waters of the 
Ganges ; and the well which includes the 


remains of those whose memory during 


this generation will sadden many an English 
home, looks only a nice bit of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

But if with a fresh memory of that time, 
or with such an eloquent and exhaustive 


volume as that of Mr. Trevelyan, for example, | 


one visits those never-to-be-forgotten places, 
then all is changed into a scene of intensest 
interest. 

A few facts may be recorded to revive in 


some degree the memory of that sad but 
glorious past, and of the price paid there and 
elsewhere for our possession of British India. 
Let the reader picture to himself a large 
open space, perfectly flat, covered with dust, 
and surrounded bya parapet of earth about five 
feet high. It was miserable shelter to those 
who worked guns with large embrasures! At 
the one end of this, in the open ground, was the 
only accessible well. The space contained 
also one-storied barracks, most of them 
thatched. The map (p. 180) will enable the 
reader to understand better than a mere 
verbal description the topography of the place. 
Within this field there were gathered together, 
on the 6th of June, 1857, seven hundred and 
fiity Europeans—men, women, and children. 
Of those, fifty-nine were artillerymen, one 
hundred and five infantry, including officers ; 
but thirty of the privates were old invalids. 
They had six guns in position. Around them 
were, to begin with, four native regiments 
thoroughly drilled, znd constantly augmented, 
with fourteen large guns, mortars, and as 
many more as they needed from our deserted 
magazine ! 
Can imagination conceive this British force 
maintaining their position for twenty days, 
amid an uninterrupted roar from heavy guns 
firing almost point-blank range, from mortars, 
and from riflemen filling all the neighbouring 
buildings ? Hospital stores were destroyed ; 
houses set on fire, and many persons burnt 
to death; not a drop of water was to be 
obtained except from one well in the open 
| plain, upon which the fire of twenty marks- 
men was brought to bear. The dead were 
thrown into another well, because to bury 
them was impossible ; one hundred at last 
were killed, and all the artillery men among 
them! Yet amidst hourly horrors and suffer- 
ing, that handful of heroes held out in the 
_ hope of obtaining relief ! 
| On the 26th of June the Nana offered 
| terms of surrender. This notoriously worth- 
| less character was the adopted son of the 
Peishwa of Poonah, to whom, as I formerly 
stated, Sir John Malcolm—after the Mah- 
rattah had played the villain and had been 
well thrashed for it—gave a pension of 
480,000 a year, with the fine property of 
| Bithoor near Cawnpore. His adopted son, the 
_ said Nana, inherited all the Peishwa’s property, 
and was allowed a guard of five hundred 
cavalry to give him state ; but he was refused 
the immense pension which had been granted 
to the Peishwa. This rankled in his breast. 
He was suriounded by men like-minded with 
himself—such men as Tantia Topee, Azim 
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Moolah, the oily Mahommedan who, serpent- 
like, basked in English society, visited the 
Crimea, and is well described by “ Russell of 
the Zimes,” who met him there. 

In utter despair, dying day by day, the 
garrison capitulated on being promised by 
the Nanaa safe conduct by boat to Allahabad. 

Let the reader now look at the illustration of 
the Ghat of the Massacre (p. 181). The water 
is the Ganges, the building is a small Hindoo 


temple. Above the steep banks descending | 





to the Ganges is a ‘flat space of ground, and 


rising above it again is an enclosure, within || 


which was a village. This spot is about a 
mile from the place where our people were 


entrenched. A narrow and rough kind of || 


ravine for about a third of the way leads to 
the ghat. Down this ravine all that noble 
band slowly streamed on the 27th of June—- 
sick and wounded, soldiers and officers under 
arms, long lines of women and children, pallid 
and careworn, yet thankful for any hope of 














Map of Cawnpore. 


deliverance. Twenty huge boats, each some 
twenty feet long and twelve feet broad, with 
thatched poops, were ranged along that bank 
to convey them down the stream to Allahabad. 
Ten thousand people from Cawnpore had 
| gathered to see this long and grand proces- 
sion, and to witness the embarkation of the 
| wonderful people who had fought with such 


| When they were well into the ravine, high 
| banks rising up on either side, cavalry were 
| drawn up across the rear, Tantia Topee and 


his select friends watching the whole scene 
from the temple. When all were entrapped 
and the boats crowded, the signal was given, 
and the thatched roofs of the boats set on 
fire. With the exception of three, the boats 
were immovably aground; and the boat- 
men, after setting them ablaze, leaped on 


shore. Then a tremendous musketry fire 
| courage, and endured with such resolution. | 


opened from hundreds who had till now been 
carefully concealed in the ground above. 
Guns roared from the opposite shore, from 


the temple, from the banks. Everywhere | 
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massacre! Struggles, blood, wounds, flame, 
smoke, drowning, screaming, and wild and 
indescribable horror of horrors! In vain two 
or three boats make off ; in vain men swim or 


escaped as by miracle, a// the men were 
slain. Old Sir Hugh was cut down among 
the first as he was getting out of his palan- 
quin. Wet, wounded, and bleeding, upwards 
of one hundred women and children were 
brought back to Cawnpore and locked up 
till wanted ! 

They were shortly after joined by the 























separate bands of fugitives from Futtyghur, 
about sixty miles farther up the river. A 
magnificent defence had been made there, 


| also against overwhelming numbers, by about 
fight for their lives. Except two or three who | 


thirty men, who protected seventy or eighty 


| women and children in a ruined fort, which 


they were forced to abandon. They tried 


| by boats to reach Allahabad, but were 


made prisoners by the Nana’s troops. All 


the men were butchered by him; while the 
women and children were added to the num- 
ber already in the house at Cawnpore! There, 
in two rooms, twenty feet by ten, two hundred 








The Ghat of the Massacre, Cawnpore. 


and six European ladies and children were 
for a fortnight pent up during the burning 
heat of an Eastern summer. 

Havelock had started from Allahabad on 
the 6th July. Battle after battle had been 
fought until he entered Cawnpore on the 17th. 


ing countrymen alive to receive him! He 


and his noble troops were received apparently | 
with joy by the inhabitants of Cawnpore, who | 


had grievously suffered at the hands of the 
rebellious soldiers. They gazed with won- 
der on the ruined entrenchments ; but no 
English voice greeted them. Two days be- 


/house once stood. 
But there was not a person from his suffer- | 


fore, all had been massacred, and, whether 
alive or dead, hurled into the well, which has 
ever since been almost a holy place in our 
memories. A beautiful garden grows its roses 
and other flowers where that awful slaughter- 
The well has been 
covered by the adornments of architecture, 
a white marble angel of peace, by Marochetti, 
standing over it, and around it a protecting 
wall of Gothic design (p. 182). 

The agents in that fearful tragedy have, I 
believe, gone to their account. The butchers 
who were personally engaged in it were 
all discovered and executed. I saw the 
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‘spot near the ravine, where the last had | in their eyes. In each they recognised the 
been hanged. ‘Tantia Topee, after a long | Nana, one who had been guilty of atrocities 
chase of months, was at last run down, | which intensified the wickedness of the most 
and hanged by Sir Hugh Rose. The Nana' wicked. 
and his immediate 
followers have  be- 
yond doubt died ere 
now, though they 
were never betrayea— 
to the credit, so far, 
of the people. When 
last heard of, years 
ago, they were wan- 
dering in terror 
among the jungles 








But in order, as 
far as our public in- 
fluence extends, to 
mitigate the effects 
of that awful time in 
widening the breach 
already so greatly to 
be lamented, between 
us and our fellow-citi- 
zens in India, let us 
join in publicly con- 











and forests of Ne- 
paul. We dare not 
too severely con- 
demn our troops as 
bloodthirsty or cruei 
for the terrible ven- 
geance which they 
took when any op- 
portunity offered it- 
self of doing so, and 
when all the false- 
lioods were believed 


regarding the treat- 





fessing, with shame 


and sorrow, the wild 
and indiscriminate 
slaughter and execu- 


tion perpetrated after- 
wards in cooler blood, 
when Christian gen- 
tlemen murdered 
“ Pandies” in a spirit 


which sunk them be- 


low the level of their 
enemies. We have not 
come out of the mu- 


ment of the women 
and children. The 
sight of that bloody 
house and awful well (iil Co 
fired them with a ¥ 
maddening passion. . 

All natives were alike 


tiny with clean hands. 
In many things, both 
before and after it, we 
have been grievously 
to blame. Many a 
story is doubtless told 
in the bazaars that 


HY a les Na SYM i, 


Memorial Well, Cawnpore. 


Memorial Well, with Church in distance. 


would make us blush if we heard it, and make ! should also be known to our countrymen, what 
us feel that it might be fitting for us to ask | was ascertained shortly after the mutiny, and 
forgiveness as well as to extend it. If we| has been confirmed since by the most careful 
and the natives have endured common suffer- | investigations on the part of the India Govern- 


ings, we have been guilty of common sins. It | ment, and often before now published,—shat 
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there never has been substantiated any cases of 
mutilation, or torture, or the dishonour of any 
woman; that the horrors of Cawnpore were the 
work of the Nana only and his vile adherents ; 
that even his soldiers refused to massacre the 
women and children, which was accomplished 
by the vilest of the vile in the city. We would 
remember also that while the natives cannot 
be expected to love the English, but naturally 








to dislike them as aliens in race and religion, 
with whom as a race there can be no real 
sympathy, nor bonds of anything like personal 
attachment, yet that a// the most influential 
classes who had anything to lose generally 
sided with us, and very many even in the 
darkest hour lent us their valuable aid. We 
may have an underlying impression of the 
evil done to us, but let us not add, “by 
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Map of Lucknow. 


the natives,” from a hasty generalisation, nor 
darken the picture by more sombre colours 
than those warranted by fact. And above 
all, let our people in India, more especially 
young officers, by all that is truly brave and 
generous, endeavour to heal this grievous 
wound, and so impress the natives by the 





day thank God for the supremacy of Great 
Britain. 

I visited the ‘graveyards in Cawnpore con- 
taining “our English dead :” a new one in 
the Park, and an old one, large and full of 
tombs, in another quarter. ‘Those burial- 
places in India were always to me peculiarly 
sad. One felt as if some wrong had been done 
towards every one who lay there, or that some 








force of their character as well as by the power 
| of their arms, that the Hindoos may one 
————— 
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peculiar suffering had been endured by them. 
Why were they not beside their own people 
at home? ‘There is no grave here where a 
family reposes. Children are here, but their 
parents and brothers and sisters are far away. 
Young soldiers and old veterans are here, 
men who had just come to India full of hope 
and ambition, and those who, after a life of 
toil, were just about to leave it to spend the 
evening of their days elsewhere. Alone they 
had lived in a strange land, and alone had 
died. No one had been there to speak to 
them of the old familiar faces, nor to under- 
stand their “ babbling about the green fields,” 
in their dreams of the far-off home. Alone 
they were buried, with no kith or kin to 
follow their bier, or “fathers” to whom they | 








1824, and died at Cawnpore, 27th April, 
1858.” 

I saw another grave, which recorded the 
death of one whom I knew and loved He 
was an Officer of the 78th, and a young man 
of great promise. The call to arms found 
him in infirm health, at home with his wife and 
family. But full of spirit and prepared to 
die, he promptly responded to the summons, 
He fought his way with Havelock to Cawn- 
pore, and on the day when he would have got 
his company and the Victoria Cross he died. 

‘Lhere is also a small monumental cross 
with this inscription, “In memory of the 
women and children of H. M. 32nd Regiment 
who were slaughtered near this spot. This 
memo:ial was raised by twenty men of the 


could be « gathered.” Alone they were left by | | Same regiment who were passing through 
all who knew them, to be utterly forgotten | Cawnpore, Nov. 21, 1857.” 


in the land of their sojourning. Every grave | 
seems a record of long-cherished hopes never | 
realised, and of an unexpected and premature 
sorrow endured by those who for years were 
anticipating the joy of bidding them weicome 
home again. 

But there were some graves I visited which 
will not readily pass into oblivion either in 
in India or England. Chief among these 
was that of the gallant Peel. With deep 
interest I stood beside his tomb and read the 
inscription—‘“ To the memory of William 
Peel. His name will be dear to the British 
inhabitants of India, to whose succour he 


came in the hour of need. He was one of | 


England’s most devoted sons. With all the 


talents of a brave and skilful sailor, he com- | 


bined the virtues of a humble, sincere Chris- | 

tian. This stone is erected over his remains | 
by his military friends in India, and several | 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta. Captain Sir | 
William Peel, R.N., K.C.B., was born in 
Stanhope Street, Mayfair, on the 2nd Nov., 


Kaiser Bayh, or King’s Palace, Lucknow. 


But we must on to Lucknow! It is only 
'thirty miles from Cawnpore. A railway 
connects the two cities. Lucknow is not, 
like Benares, Allahabad, and Cawnpore, on 
the banks of the Ganges; but is inland to 
the east, at right angles to the river. The 
defence of the Residency is another Ther- 
mopyla—for there are several in our history! 
It is situated on the Goompty river, about 
thirty miles east of Cawnpore and the 
Ganges. The Ganges is crossed by a long 
bridge of boats, and beyond is a dead flat. 
Among the first places seen which call up 
past memories, is the Alumbagh, with the 
small obelisk marking Havelock’s grave. 
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We drove through the principal portions 
of the city; saw the spots famous in the 
two “advances ;” paused at the arch beside 
which Neill was shot ; ascended the roof of 
one of the palaces, and enjoyed a splendid 
bird’s-eye view of the city. We noticed with 
deepest interest the ‘‘ Martiniere,” ‘‘Secunder- 
bagh,” “ Mess House,” and other monuments 
of the fierce fighting and splendid victories 
of the forlorn hope when delivering the long- 
besieged garrison. But to give the reader 
some idea of Lucknow, and of, to us, the 
most famous and interesting time in its his- 
tory, let me as briefly as possible explain the 
illustrations which accompany this paper. 

Look first at the Kaiser Bagh, or palace of 
the deposed king (p. 184). The view is a dis- 
tant one, but it gives some idea of the im- 
posing appearance of Lucknow. There is no 
other city in India so striking. It is not an 
Oriental city like Benares; but is rather of 
a European, or a sort of Parisian-Mahom- 
medan type. From a distance it looks mag- 
nificent, notwithstanding that a great portion 
of it has been destroyed since the mutiny. 
The Residency, itself a striking object once, 
is now in ruins. But before the revolt the city 
must have stood alone in India, and even in 
the whole East, alike for brilliancy and beauty, 
—its domes, minarets, and palaces being 
relieved by trees and partially broken, pic- 
turesque ground, such as is rarely found in 
the dusty plains of Hindostan. But while its 
palaces looked magnificent, yet a narrowei 

; inspection re 

aa, vealed some 
f thing flimsy 
about their archi- 
tecture. There 
is a “get up,” a 
theatrical unre- 
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wide courts, colonnades, and domes, their 
gilding, and orange groves, such as one sees 
in the Kaiser Bagh. I felt that they dd 
dream “ of a perishable home who thus could 
build.” The history of the possessors and in- 
habitants of many of these splendid palaces 
would cause a blush to rise on the hard 
cheek of many a criminal at our bar. 
As one walked through the courts within 
courts of the Kaiser Bagh, there were other 
things of more importance than architecture 
to fill one’s mind, and to shed a light on 
the history of the place. There existed not 
on earth a house of greater moral degra- 
dation than this! The palaces of Lucknow 
and Delhi were the Sodom and Gomorrah of 
India, and both have been utterly overthrown, 
never more to rise. “The king,” wrote Sir 
William Sleeman long before the mutiny, “ is 
surrounded exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, 
and poetasters worse than either; and the 
minister and his creatures worse than all. 
They appropriate to themselves at least one 


The Kesidency, Lucknow—East front, 


ality about them half of the revenues of the country, and em- 
in spite of their ploy nothing but knaves of the very lowest 
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kind in all the branches of the ac ministration. 
The king is a crazy imbecile.” 

Let us now have a look at the “ Resi- 
dency,” the home of each succeeding repre- 
sentative of Great Britain. It included a 
large portion of ground, with various build- 
ings, such as a large banqueting-hall, guard- 
houses, and several official residences, grouped 
around the main buildings ; with open spaces 
between, lawns flower-gardens, &c. The 
Residency itself was situated on a rising 
ground, if a few yards above the plain can 
be so described. 

The Europeans in Lucknow had the ad- 
vantage of having in command one of the 
most sagacious, far-sighted, and noble of men 
—Sir Henry Lawrence. He was fully prepared 
for the revolt long before it broke out, with 


marvellous sagacity taking in the probabie | 


future. Hehad kept hundreds day and night 
employed in throwing up such defences as 
could be extemporised within a few weeks, in 
order that guns might be placed in the best 
possible position. He ha. also laid in such 
stores of every kind of provision for man and 
beast, as well as of every kind of shot and 
shell for such men and beasts as might be op- 


posed to him, as presented a remarkable con- | 


trast to poor Cawnpore. So large was the 
quantity of ammunition in store that theynever 
ran short even after having retired from the 
Muchee Bhowun and blowing it up with two 
hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder ! 


A few dates and facts will suffice to enable | 


the reader to follow our illustrations with 
more interest. 

On May 30 the native troops revolted. 
There was at the cantonments the usual 
surprise, firings, charging, cutting down, on 


both sides, with splendid gallantry on the part | 
of our officers, and all the exciting incidents | 
of such horrible medées. After the disastrous | 


battle of Crinhut, on 3oth June, with a loss of 
two hundred men, our people were shut up 
and besieged in the Residency. ‘There they 
remained till November 26th, bombarded 
every night by tens of thousands of native 
troops, who held the city and occupied 
the surrounding buildings,—firing eighteen- 
pounders within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the defences; and all this during the hottest 
months of an Indian climate. The ladies 
were crowded into small rooms; huddled 
together in cellars to escape shot and shell ; 
deserted by native servants, and obliged to 
wash and cook ; to watch sick children and 
sick triends ; to prepare meat and drink for 
those working in the batteries ; to come into 
daily and almost hourly contact with dis- 


ease and death and suffering in every form 
to hear the incessant roar of guns and mus 


ketry ; and to be prepared for the bursting | 
of a shell or the crash of a cannon-ball at | 
any moment in their place of retreat. What | 
the nervous system of those thus exposed | 
during these six months suffered, none but | 
they who have endured the like can con- | 


ceive. 
After losing upwards of five hundred men 


on his march from Cawnpore, and fighting | 


for four days through the streets of Lucknow, 
| Havelock with his first relief reached the 
Residency on the 30th September. Food 


did not increase with the numbers requiring | 


it. But the garrison, though more straitened, 
was so strengthened as to be able to extend 
its entrenchments so as to include about two 
miles. The original garrison included, as Mr. 
| Gubbins informs us, 1,692 fighting men. Of 
| these 987 were Europeans and 765 natives. 
| There remained of the original garrison when 
relieved a total, including sick and wounded, of 
350 Europeans and 133 natives—23 of whom 
had deserted from the original number—4t 
military, 2 civil officers, and 1 chaplain had 
been killed. Early in September, before 
Havelock reached the Residency, there were 
| in it 220 women, 230 children, and 120 sick 
and wounded. 

Such facts give interest to our illustra- 
tions of the Residency. But let us look at 
| them in detail. The first we select is “ The 
Bailey Guard” (see p. 176), so called, I be- 
lieve, from an officer of that name who once 
commanded it. 

The reader will notice first, the arch, or 
gateway of the place. Through it many a 
famous man has passed; among others, in 
those fighting days, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Sir James Outram, Lord 
Clyde, and General Neill. And through it 
too passed the stream of men, women, and 
children in solemn silence, when at midnight 
they left that terrible Egypt in which they 
had so long suffered. Every side of that arch 
is yet dotted by shot, marking the pitiless 
hail which for months had battered it from 
the houses now cleared away, and which 
once crowded the now bare and unpeopled 
plain. 

At this arch also Outram dismounted on that 
joyous day in September, when the first relief 
and hopes of final deliverance came ; and the 
first communications were received for a space 
of 113 days from the outer world of India and 
of Europe—when, as described by the “ Stati- 
Officer,” “ the garrison’s long pent-up feelings 
of anxiety and of suspense burst forth in a suc- 
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cession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery—‘rom behind the sand- 
bags piled on shattered houses—from every 
part still held by a few gallant spirits rose 
cheer on cheer—cheers even rising from the 
hospital! Many of the wounded crawled 
forth to join in that glad shout of welcome 
to those who had so bravely come to our 
assistance. It was a moment never to be for- 
gotten !” 

Look again at this illustration. To the 
left of the arch, and beyond it, from the point 
of view we occupy, are seen the ruins of Dr. 
Fayrer’s house. To this the Highlanders had 
pressed on, heated, worn, and dusty—for 
here General Outram had taken up his 
quarters. Mr. Gubbins, who witnessed the 
scene,# says, “ Nothing could exceed their 
enthusiasm. They stopped every one they 
met, with repeated questions and exclama- 
tions of ‘Are you one of them?—God bless 
you !’—‘ We thought to have found only 
your bones!’ At Dr. Fayrer’s house a scene 
of thrilling interest presented itself. The 


ladies of the garrison, with their children. 


had assembled, in the most intense anxiety 
and excitement, under the porch outside 
when the Highlanders approached. Rushing 
forward, the rough, bearded warriors shook 
the ladies by the hand, amidst loud and re- 
peated gratulations. ‘They took the children 
up in their arms, they fondly caressed them, 
and passed them on from one to another to 
be caressed in turn; and then, when the first 
burst of excitement and enthusiasm was over, 
they mournfully turned to speak to each other 
of the heavy loss which they had suffered, 
and to inquire the names of the numerous 
comrades who had fallen by the way. It is 
quite impossible to describe the scene within 
the entrenchment that evening.” 

What a contrast to the awful silence of 
Cawnpore! 

A very different scene had been witnessed 
under the verandah of that same house in July 
—for there Sir Henry Lawrence had expired.* 
Often had he been found alone in prayer 
during these weeks of anxiety. God's strength 
only could have sustained him amid weakness 
of body and over-exertion of mind. He died 
(July 4) a few days after being struck with a 
shell which burst into his room, The last 
scene has been thus described :— 


“« First of all, he asked Mr. Harris, the chaplain, to 
administer the Holy Communion to him. In the 


* His life, with that of Neill and others, was given by 
Mr. Kaye in Goop Worps for 1866, and is reprinted in his 
delightful volumes of “Lives of Indian O cers,”’ which 
should be in every library. 
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open verandah, exposed to a 8 fire of musketry 
the solemn service was performed, many officers o 
the garrison tearfully communicating with their be- 
loved chief. This done, he addressed himself to those 
about him. ‘He bade an affectionate farewell to 
all,’ wrote one who was present at this sad and 
solemn meeting, ‘ and of several he asked forgiveness 
for having at times spoken harshly, and begged them 
to kiss him. One or two were quite young boys, with 
whom he had occasion to find fault, in the course 
of duty, a few days previously. He expressed the 
deepest humility and repentance for his sins, and his 
firm trust in our blessed Saviour’s atonement, and 
spoke most touchingly of his dear wife, whom he 
hoped to rejoin. At the utterance of her name his 
feelings quite overcame him, and he burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of weeping, which lasted some 
minutes. He again completely broke down in speak- 
ing of his daughter, to whom he sent his love and 
blessing. . . . Then he blessed his nephew Georg , 
who was kneeling by his bedside, and told him he 
had always loved him as his own son. . . . He spoke 
to several present about the state of their souls, urging 
them to pray and read their Bibles, and endeavour to 
ypee for death, which might come suddenly, as in 
nis own case. To nearly each person present he 
addressed a few parting words of affectionate advice 
—words which must have sunk deeply into all hearts. 
There was not a dry eye there, and many seemingly 
hard rough men were sobbing like children.’ He 
told his chaplain that he wished to be buried very 
privately, ‘ without any fuss,’ in the same grave with 
any men of the garrison who might die about the 
same time. Then he said, speaking rather to himself 
than to those about him, of his epitaph,—‘ Here /ies 
Henry Lawrence, who tries to do his duty. May 


Grave of Lawrence, 


God have mercy upon him.’ And such is the simple 
epitaph which is inscribed upon his: tomb.” * 

But I must ask my readers to look once 
more at the illustration of the “ Bailey Guard” 
—at that portion of it to the right of the 
archway. “Here,” writes Mr. Trevelyan, 
“from summer into winter, until of his 200 
musketeers he had buried 85, and sent to 
hospital 76; earning his Cross in ragged 
flannel trousers and a jersey of dubious 

* I had the privilege, when in Calcutta, of making Dr. 
Fayrer’s acquaintance, and of receiving from him much kind- 
ness. Noman is more respected, nor occupies a more dis- 
tinguished position as a medical man. I asked his friends 
what honours or rewards he had received from Government 


for his services in the reap hd In this, as in too many 
similar cases, I received no satisfactory reply. 
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hue, burly Bob Aitken bore the unequal 
fray.” I had the happiness of meeting my 
brave countryman, Major Aitken, at Luck- 
now. He told me these interesting facts :— 
The Native Brigade, then in Lucknow, con- 
sisted of the 13th, 14th, and 71st regiments. 
In this brigade there was only one native 
officer who joined the mutineers. In the 
13th regiment, 230 men volunteered to de- 
fend the Residency, while the remaining 750 
continued faithful to us so far that they did 
not turn against us. A// the native officers 
of the 13th Native Infantry were killed or 
wounded in the defence of the Residency ; 
out of 220 men of the same regiment, 36 were 
Sikhs, of whom 18 deserted; out of 184 
Hindostanees, 1 only deserted. Of all who de- 
fended us, 155 were either killed or wounded. 
During the whole time of the siege this guard- 
house, on to the arch, was defended by Major 
Aitken himself and his native soldiers alone, 
who stood firm in spite of the taunts and 
temptations of their countrymen, when we 
were in extremes. The low wall connecting 
the guard-house with the archway shows how 
slight was its defence ; whilst the innumera- 
ble marks of shot on every spot that could 
be hit in the several rooms of the guard- 
house reveal the fierce determination both of 
the attack and the defence. But over that 
parapet wall che enemy never ventured. ‘The 
well-served guns from its embrasures, and 
the steady ritles behind them kept the foe at 
a safe distance under cover. Such facts as 
these ought to be recorded to the credit of 
the native soldiers. Many others of a like 
kind might be mentioned. 

Let us now take another glance at the 
Residency, by aid of the illustration, in which 
the ruined banqueting-hall is the most pro- 
minent feature (p. 185). During the siege that 
banqueting-hall, where the loud talk and mirth 
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of the conquering race had once resounded, | 


was the hospital of the garrison—the house of 
much pain, of many thoughts, and many sor- 
rows. Here, too, Death banqueted on many 
a brave soldier and tender child. 

Both it and the once handsome Residency, 
as will be seen, are now in ruins. For when 
the natives got possession of the place, and 
before it was reoccupied and restored to 
order by the British force, it had been all 
destroyed. 

And now within these famous lines of de- 
fence all is swept bare with the exception of 
what is seen in our illustration. 


| 
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House,” “ Dr. Fayrer’s House,” “ Here Sir | 
Henry Lawrence died,” are all legibly in- 
scribed on tablets, so that the stranger hardly 
requires a guide. 

The last spot visited by the traveller will 
probably be the churchyard. There he will 
gaze in silence and with veneration on 
the tombs of Lawrence, Neill, and many 
others who “waxed valiant in fight and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens,” and 
who there lie “in the field of their fame.” 
It is a most touching spot. The silence, 
with the hum of the distant city, like the 
murmur of a mountain bee, contrasts strik- 
ingly with the roar of battle amidst which all 
these heroes died and had been buried. Few 
nations have been so privileged to record with 
truth the “ Christian” virtues of their feroes 
slain in battle as we have been, on the tombs 
of such men as Neill, Lawrence, Peel, and 
Havelock. And these represent not a few of 
the same high character, of whom we can say 
—“ Their very dust to us is dear!” Like the 
remains of Joseph, they seem to me to have 
already taken possession of a promised land 
over which the living God will yet reign. 

I was struck by the memorials to some 
distinguished regiments, and by the absence 
of any memorial to others who deserved 
to be remembered. There.are monuments 
erected to their comrades by the Madras 
Fusiliers, the 84th, the 5th Fusiliers, the goth, 
and also by the Native Bengal Artillery, the 
13th Bengal Native Infantry; but, strange 
to say, I saw none to the 78th either here 
or at Cawnpore ! 

One other scene is connected with the illus- 
tration now before us. On the summit of the 
rising bank which connects the plain with 
the slightly elevated plateau on which the 
Residency is built, Sir John Lawrence, as 
Viceroy, erected his chair of state and held 
a great durbar, at which the Thalookdars, or 
feudal chiefs of Oudh, gave in their public 
adherence to the British Government. 

It was one of those displays which arrest 
the senses of the spectator. Here was re- 


presented the quiet strength, the beautiful 


order and discipline of the various branches 
of our army—cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
—each soldier of the force suggesting 
thoughts of indomitable daring with which 


| India had become acquainted, and at no 


Great care | 


has been taken to indicate the several famous | 


spots—“ The Cawnpore Battery,” “ The Re- 
dan Battery,” “The site of Mr. Gubbins’s 


place more so than at Lucknow. Here too 
the great lords and captains of Oudh passed 
slowly before the Viceroy, with six hundred 
magnificent elephants splendidly caparisoned, 
accompanied by their picturesque retainers, 
all glittering with gems, and arrayed in robes 
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of many colours, made of gorgeous fabrics 
from the looms of Benares. It was a 
grand spectacle! Yet there was little in it 
to gratify the heart. In that wonderful pro- 
cession there were some men indeed who, 
at considerable difficulty and risk, stood 
by us during our time of need, and sheltered 
our countrymen when, maimed and wounded, 
they cast themselves upon their protection. 
There were also not a few who had wavered 
and hung back, until they could discover 
on which side the hangman was. There 
were some too who never had been friendly, 
but had yielded themselves to our power from 
necessity. All, I believe, were thankful for their 
restored lands, and the hope of British protec- 
tion to enable them to enjoy themselves while 
obedient. But there was not one there who 
loved us for our own sake ;—not one who 
would not have preferred a native rule to 
ours even with /olerab/e protection of life and 
property ; not one who did not regret the 
unrighteous destruction of the kingdom of 
Oudh, and would not have preferred its re- 
formation, even under British coercion and 
protection. They gave in their submission 
to our government as a necessity with a 
smile, a shrug, or a scowl. Nothing cor- 
responding to a British cheer could have burst 
from that native gathering! Nor was there 
any love lost on our part. The highest feeling 
prevalent was, I doubt not, a sincere desire to 
do unswerving justice to all—to protect all— 
curb all, and, as far as government could 
accomplish this, to regenerate and civilise the 
whole country. Butthat procession was seen by 
us—how could it be else ?—through the mist 
of all the treachery and horrors of the mutiny. 
Time, however, will gradually harmonize those 
feelings into a mutual confidence. ‘ Forget 
and forgive” will acquire ascendency on both 
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sides. Desires for mutual considerateness, 
stimulated by a sense of common wrong- 
doing, and of common suffering, must grow 
in the hearts of both, and from these, again, 
must spring a hearty co-operation in ad- 
vancing the common good of the country. 
Education and Christianity, under a civi- 
lised government, will yet regenerate Oudh. 
Our injustice to it has visited many good and 
true with suffering and death. Its own wicked- 
ness has annihilated its independence. But 
able and trustworthy natives—for there are 
such—will henceforth unite with able and 
trustworthy Europeans in administering affairs 
wisely and well for the good of the millions 
who occupy its magnificent plains. 

But when the Viceroy sat in that chair of 
state on the green slope beneath the Resi- 
dency, and beheld this recognition of British 
power by those who a few years before 
could have gained thousands of pounds by 
affording protection even in a stable to 
English gentlemen and ladies wandering in 
terror with their babes ;—what must his 
thoughts have been, as he remembered that 
close beside him that noble brother slept 
“who “tried to do his duty,”—how well, and 
how grandly, he succeeded, the spectacle 
before him testified. 

Not undesigned was the Viceroy’s choice 
of this spot, beneath the shadow of the Resi- 
dency and of its graveyard, for the scene we 
have described. There was a silent sympathy 
which connected the brother on his throne 
with the brother near him in his grave. 
The living said to the dead, “ Thou hast 
not died in vain! I am here, because thou 
art there, and we are one in spirit, in lite 
and in death, for I, too, like thee, will try 
to do my duty.” England confesses with 
gratitude that both have done so. 
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(Continued from page 132). 


THE SAD STORY OF ASHRAVAN. 


” was a voyager of much renown who told 
the tale ; and it was thus he told it :— 
CHAPTER I. 


It was the most terrible earthquake that 
had been known for several genevations in 
that part of the world where earthquakes are 


—- 


comparatively frequent. For a thousand 
miles along the coast, that earthquake raged. 
I may say “raged ;” for, during the whole 
of the dreadful day the earthquake lasted, 
not an hour went by without a fresh 
shock. At length the sea, as if provoked 
beyond endurance, first indignantly reced- 
ed, and then came in upon the shore in 
one huge overwhelming wave, which swept 
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inland for more than a mile. After the first 
shock, my sailors and I ha‘ left our vessel, 
and taken to flight towards the hill country. 
But this great wave, carrying with it everything 
that it met, brought to our feet, as it were, our 
vessel, a battered, broken wreck. I was a 
ruined man; but, being young, hardy, and 
adventurous, my own sorrow did not press 
upon me in so vehement a manner as to make 
me an indifferent spectator of the far greater 
sorrows of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
town, in the harbour of which my vessel had 
taken refuge. 

Their miseries were almost indescribable. 


ing for children, children for parents, lovers 
for lovers, friends for friends. 





The town was situated on a considerable | 


eminence commanding the harbour. It was 
overwhelmed by the great wave. One little 
ray of comfort there was in this, but it was 
destined to be soon dispelled. Night settled 
down with the swiftness that belongs to the 
approach of night in those latitudes. Sud- 
denly, a jet of flame burst out from thg ruins 
of the town. 
mounting still higher upwards; and it was 
soon to be seen that fire would complete the 
destruction which the earthquake had begun. 
All day long there had been heard the sounds 
of woe, sobs and screams and lamentations, 
save where some agonized mother sat in mute 
despair, bereft of her children. But now 
all was silent, for the completeness of the 
calamity had stupefied the fugitives from that 
devoted town. 


I sat down upon a fallen branch of one of | 


those giant trees which, here and there, over- 
crown even the lofty forests of that country, 
and seem to be a separate growth, betokening 
an earlier period of the world’s history. It 
hed been uprooted by the tempest which had 
preceded the earthquake. 

As I sat, regarding the conflagration, I 
said to myself (as I thought, but I must have 
given utterance to my thoughts), “This is 
the way of cruel Nature. ‘This is how she 
devours the works of her poor little slave, -— 
MAN. We advance either towards swift de- 
struction, or, where it is not swift destruc- 
tion, it is gradual, yet unrelenting decay. Is 
there anything sadder than the life of man? 
anything more deplorable than to exist, only 
to degenerate from day to day—each hour 
destroying somewhat of those forces which 
give to life its only joy and beauty ?” 

‘“*Not always so, my friend,” said a voice 
of one who had, without my observing him, 


come close to me, and was sitting by my side. 
“ Not always so, I say ; and, even if it be so, 
there are worse things than swiftly hastening to 
destruction or gradually proceeding to decay.” 
By his voice | recognised who it was that 
spoke, and knew that he was the man whose 
vessel had, like my own, taken refuge in the 
harbour on the preceding day. Rumour said 
that he was a great lord in his own country, 
and his vessel did not carry merchandise, 
Very busily had he been occupied during the 
terrors of the earthquake; and, if it were 
not vain to say so—but even vanity can be 


| frightened out of the soul of a man who has 
Wildly the people rushed about, parents seek- | 


seen and heard such things as I have—I 
should say that he and I were the only per- 
sons who had maintained our courage, and 
not lost our resourcefulness throughout that 


| day. But then we had neither children nor 
not therefore (or rather its ruins were not) | 


parents, friends nor lovers, in that devoted 
town. Great and common calamity makes 


swift and sure companionship, and_ begets 


| 





unusual confidences. Before that night was 
over, I understood the meaning of those 
impressive words which my companion had 


| uttered when he overheard my soliloquy. 
Then another, then another | 


But first to describe my companion. He 
was a man whose appearance made it diffi- 
cult to say what was his time of life. There 
were vigour and energy in all his movements. 
There was much of the fire of youth in his 
eyes. There were none of those hard and 
settled lines about the mouth which are so 
apt to come with the approach of age. Yet 
his hair was grey, and his whole countenance 
wa srugged with the marks of toil, and suf- 
fering, and apprehension. He had a fixed 
look of anxious fear mingled with determina- 
tion, as if he were expecting some calamity 
to happen, and resolving to bear it. I had 
seen the same look in men of my own pro- 
fession, whose ships had been for several 
days and nights in extreme peril; and this 
look would remain upon their countenances 
for many weeks afterwards: but, with this 
man, it seemed to be a look engraved upon 
his face, and one that was never likely to 
leave it. 

It is needless to say more by way of intro- 
duction to the remarkable story which this 
stranger told me on that memorable night. 


CHAPTER II, 


“T am a great wanderer,” he said; “and 
regions, not known by you, nor by many 
mortals, have been visited by me. Driven 
by a storm—such an one as we endured yes- 
terday—I made for a harbour, the existence of 
which was known to me, though it is not 
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marked down upon the chart of any mortal 
map. The harbour and the outlines of the 
coast are not unlike those of Alexandria. 

“T left my vessel in charge of my captain, 
and walked along the shore, making my way 


| 


by us, there are the universal passions of love, 
hatred, vanity, and ambition. This wretched 
dog that has crept up to my side, and is lick- 
ing my hand in the hope of making a friend 
of me, and winning a new master, partakes, 


to a city, apparently of great beauty (having | in some degree, of these universal passions. 


many sumptuous public buildings), which 
was situated about a mile from the harbour. 
Evening was coming on, and I met but few 
persons. One, however, I did meet ; and his 
mode of proceeding, and what he said, led me 


singular people I had ever encountered. Their 
language is a dialect of the Amharic. I under- 
stand most languages, and I understood this, 


“Polite society is muchthe same everywhere 
throughout the world. For the most part few 
questions are asked, and none are answered 
that can be avoided. Hence little is betrayed 


| to a stranger of the real state of things around 
to believe that I had come amongst the most | 


| 


You ask what the man did and said that ap- | 
peared to me so extraordinary. I will tell you. | 


He was a young man, and he came rushing 
on with every sign of misery and distraction 
in his countenance and his gestures. He had 
arrived at that stage of grief when there is 
no longer any shame or any reticence. He 
stopped when he came near to me, looked 
me full in the face, and exclaimed in the 
most piteous tone, ‘She is becoming more 
lovely every hour!’ and then he fled on like 
one driven by remorse. I said to myself, 


‘If this is the way in which the lovers in this 
city proclaim their sorrows, and their un- 


requited love, it must be a people very little 
removed from madness.’ 

“T will not trouble you with those details of 
my story which do not concern the fatal sub- 
stance of it. Suffice it to say, that I found a 


well-ordered community, with a prince at the | 
head of it worthy to govern, surrounded by | 
counsellors who were worthy to aid in the 


labours of such a prince. Hospitality with 
lodged in the house of the king, where I 
abode for many months. 

“The aspect of the people was singular. 
There were, as there are in most lands, ugly, 
inferior-looking persons, but 


him, when he dwells only in that society. 

“T was the guest of the king; and afavourite 
proverb among that people (proverbs being a 
form of knowledge they much delight in) 
may serve to illustrate the difficulty I had in 
understanding them while I was an honoured 
guest in the palace. The proverb runs thus: 
—‘ The. dead jackass is never laid out in the 
guest-chamber.’ 

“ But strange things reached my ears, some- 
times even when I was dwelling in that 
palace, which made me think that if their 
passions were the same as those which rage 
on our earth, I mean in our part of the world, 
at any rate there was something in their 
nature, or in the surrounding circumstances, 
which made them appear to differ greatly 
from ours. I overheard two friends talking 
in one of the corridors of the palace about a 
third friend. ‘I am afraid there is manifest 
improvement,’ said one of them to the other. 
‘Yes, I fear so,’ replied the other. ‘I have 
not dared to go near the house lately.’ 
Now, I knew that these two men had pro- 
fessed great friendship for the man they were 
talking of; for I had heard them lauding him 


| greatly to the king, and I thought how inef- 
these people is a sacred duty; and I was | 


they never | 


seemed to be old; whereas, on the otker | 


hand, the most beautiful persons I saw—and 


country—did not, even in their childhood, | 


seem to be young. But these, perhaps, were 
after-reflections suggested by subsequent 
knowledge. I suspect that I did not at 
the time appreciate, or hardly even discern, 
what now appears so self-evident to me. 
“The main tenor of life in that country 
was not greatly different from what it is else- 
where. It may be, my friend, that even in 
these magnificent spheres that are looking 
down upon us now, which seem so little, but 
which yet must be so vast to be seen at all 


fable is the baseness which often accompanies 
simulated friendship. They praise him loudly 
to their sovereign, but they dread his recovery. 
They fear him as a rival, or they want his 
place. Such were naturally my thoughts after 
listening to this conversation. 

“ Then, again, there was a very wise man. 


| immensely respected throughout the kingdom 
there were many beautiful persons in that | 





—the ‘Sage of Sages,’ they used to call him. 
He lived apart from other men, but was sent 
for on great occasions to be consulted upon 
state affairs of difficulty. 

“One day, his presence being greatly needed, 
he was sent for to the palace. The courtiers 
pressed around him; and I joined in the 
throng, hoping to profit by some of the wis- 
dom that would fall from his lips, for I have 
ever loved to listen to the talk of wise men 
rather than to regard their actions, in which, for 
the most part, they are not less foolish than 
the rest of mankind. Some one asked the 
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sage about his wife; and he replied, ‘She is | “T went home a much bewildered man. 

almost as silly as ever, and, I think, as plain;| ‘ Again, among the strange things which 
but then,’ he said with that air of vanity that | puzzled me in this country, was the conduct 
becomes an acknowledged sage, ‘I knew of parents to their children. For those chil- 
what a serious thing marriage is ; and I took | dren who were loving and lovable the parents 
care to choose accordingly. Ine young men | seemed to have a respectful affection—an 
of the present day might profit by my example, | affection which partook more of admiration 
in this, as in other matters.’ | than of love ; while it was evident that the chil- 

“Now the extent of my travel and the | dren they doated upon were those who most 
largeness of my converse with the world had | manifestly betrayed a perverse and unruly 
taught me that, in other regions, there have | disposition. I had noticed something like 
been wise men who had very silly wives, and | this in other lands. I hac seen that the 
yet lived most happily with them ; but I had | naughtiest child is often the most loved ; but 
never before heard any wise man boast of the | I had never seen this feeling carried to such 
silliness of his wife, still less of her lack of an extent, or so openly displayed, as it was 
personal beauty. | in that remarkable country. 

“ Then, again, the conduct of the daughters | ‘ Another curious circumstance struck me 
in that country surprised me much. I have much. It occurred on the king’s birth-day ; 
ever noticed, in all climes, that the love of when, as in other countries, the principal lords 
daughters for fathers is one of the brightest, and official personages came to pay their 
most tender, and steadfast of affections ; and | homage to him. I stood near him—and I 
I have also noticed that no defects of charac- observed that almost all of them addressed 
ter are viewed with more toleration than are him in nearly the same words— 
the defects of a father by his daughters. Still “ ¢* Great king, you are the same in body and 
I was not prepared for what I saw in this in mind as you were last year; there is no 
country. ‘The more crabbed, the more into- change, there is no improvement (/agourma) 
lerant, the more unsympathetic, and decidedly | in you.’ 
the more ill-looking, a father was, the more joy “And he turned to me, and in a whisper 














his presence seemed to give to his daughters ; said— 


whereas, on the other hand, the merits of “<The base flattering wretches! do they 
their father seemed to be viewed almost with dare to say such things to your Princes? Alas, 
repugnance, at least with sorrow, by the I know too well there zs improvement, for | 
daughters. I remember well a remarkable hate their vile birth-day flatteries more and 
instance of this. It came to my knowledge | more each year,’ 

thus :—I was walking behind a father, who had “TI could not see, for my part, in what the 
a daughter clinging to each arm, on that same flattery consisted. 

shore where I had met the frantic lover on| ‘“ There was another thing that surprised me 
my first arrival in that country. As you much; it was an event at court of the highest 
follow people who are walking together, you importance. One day when I came into the 
easily discern whether they love one another | great hall of the palace I found as much con- 
much ; and there was a clinging affectionate- | fusion amongst the courtiers as there is in a 
ness in these two girls which touched me | hive of bees that have lost their queen. On 
exceedingly. I said to myself, they wouid | inquiring the cause of this disturbance, I was 


almost die for him, I think. I expected to | 
see an aged man, though his walk had be- 
trayed no signs of age. He sat down on a | 
bench by the seaside. I passed in front of 
the group, and I saw that the father was a | 
man of singular beauty—the beauty of inward 
goodness as well as of outward form. Return- 
ing shortly afterwards, I came to where the 
daughters were standing a little apart from 
their father, and I heard one of them say to 
the other, ‘He is more and more lovable, 
more and more beautiful ; what will become | 
of us!’ and they retreated still farther back | 
from their father, evidently that their tears | 
might not be perceived, nor their lamentations | 
be heard by him. 





told that the Prime-Minister was missing. I 
concluded that this was a delicate way of say- 
ing that he had been sent into exile. 

“* Now there were two persons who were pre- 
eminent in the Council of the King ; one was 
Manourah ; the other was Amu-Begh. I felt 
certain that I knew who would be the new 
Prime-Minister, for I knew whom the king 
loved and honoured more than he did any 
other man ; and my voice went with the king. 
In all my wanderings over the earth I had 
never met with so great a man as Manourah. 
When, after any discourse with him (no 
matter what the subject), you went away from 
him, you went away encouraged, tor he 
seemed to see, more than any other man, the 
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possible good that there is in all human 
beings, and in all the transactions of human 
beings. It was not that he was avery saintly 
person. In fact, he was a man of the world— 
a very shrewd privy councillor ; but from his 
breadth of view, and his largeness of tolera- 
tion, things fell into their proper places and 
assumed their right proportions. He seemed 
to understand everything ; and, though his | 
words were few, they always embraced the 
whole of the subject. 

“Tt was a notable thing to observe that the 
‘Sage of Sages,’ who lived apart from men, 
and had such credit with the common people 
on that account, always seemed to me to give 
worldly advice ; whereas Manourah, though, 
as I have said, a man of the world, gave 
what I may call spiritual advice—something 
which met the spiritual needs of the matter. 





“The great king loved Manourah as if he | 
had been his brother, This monarch was | 
like that king in your Scriptures who threw | 
the javelin at the young hero who was to be | 
his successor. My king also knew what it | 
was to have those dark hours of utter melan- | 
choly. He suffered from the most morbid | 
fancies. He could not bear to see an image 
of himselt reflected from any substance. In 
the palace garden there were many beautiful | 
lakelets of artificial water ; but the king, who | 
mostly looked down upon the ground as he 
walked, avoided those lakelets lest he should 
see an image of himself, and would chiefly 
pace up and down one dreary walk, from 
which no water was to be seen. I heard him 
say once, after he had emerged from one of | 
his darkest moods, that a black rain had been | 
falling around him for hours. In these sad 
moments no one could soothe him, and | 
nobody indeed could venture near him but 
Manourah. 

“The king felt that he had a friend in this 
Manourah. How rare such friendship is in 
that country, as in all other countries, may 
be seen from a proverb which always amused 
me much on account of the droll way in 
which it was expressed. It is this :—‘ Zhe 
king who had a friend, the woman who owned 
herself in the wrong, and the man who really 
thought he was too old or too ugly to be loved 
by a maiden, have not been seen or heard of 
since the great rain fell upon the carth’—41.¢., 
since the Deluge ; for there was the tradition 
there, too, of a great deluge. 

“Who could doubt that Manourah, the 
friend of the king, the very wise councillor, 
would be the new Prime-Minister? Judge 
of my astonishment, when the king, calling 


| wise appreciation. 


| I could tell them. 
| should instruct the wise ones of the earth ! 





me aside, said, ‘ Make your nine obeisances 


= 


to Amu-Begh, for he will be the new Prime- 
Minister, and you should lose no time in 
paying your homage to him.’ As the king 
said these words he sighed, and shivered, 
and looked down upon the ground, doubtless 
thinking of the weary and distasteful hours 
that he would pass with Amu-Begh as his 
minister. Amu-Begh was a coarse, clever, 
boisterous man, much given to talk, and to 
the worst kind of talk—argumentation ; and 
I knew that every word he said grated upon 
the refined nature of the great king. But 
the monarch added, as if in excuse, ‘ There 
will be no rapid improvement in Amu-Begh, 
nor will he encourage it in other people ; and 
so the state will enjoy stability under his 
guidance.’ Then the great king sighed 
again, and said, ‘ But the other will be so 
much hurt at this, for no man is so great, not 
even Manourah, as to take kindly to ill- 
success, although that ill-success is caused 
by his greatness.’ 

“T thought to myself, ‘These sad-hearted 
see’far.’” 

And then it was that I, to whom this story 
was being told, uttered something which ex- 
pressed my admiration of the great king’s 
words ; whereupon, my comrade exclaimed, 
“Young man, though you are very young, | 
you have some glimpses of wisdom and of | 
The wisest men of the 
earth might come and sit at our feet here, 
and add to their wisdom by listening to what 
Though who am I that I 





I am as nought: I am dirt; but I have 
travelled very far, and have seen and heard 


| what few other men have seen or heard.” 


Then he rose from the branch of the giant 
tree, upon which we had been sitting, and 
walked up and down in front of me. We 
both looked at the red embers of the city 
that had been consumed before our eyes. 
When he sat down again, I could just discern 
that his attitude was like that of the man in 
that most melancholy of all grand pictures— 
the man who sits upon the shore and watches 
Hope, and Joy, and Love embark and sail 
away without him. He then resumed his 
story. 

CHAPTER III. 

“A solution—a very sad solution—hovr- 
ever, of all these mysteries was in store for 
me. I lingered on in this country ; but why 
did I linger? It was not for the love of 
knowledge, though there was much to be 
learned there; it was not for the love of 
science, for I had sojourned in other coun- 
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tries where science was ages ahead of the 
scientific knowledge of this country. 

“There was a girl named Amala, a near 
relation of the king’s, who dwelt in the palace. 
She was the most beautiful being I had ever 
seen. I have seen very beautiful women of 
many countries, Nubian (and there are beau- 
tiful women in Nubia), Circassian, Greek, 
Roman, British, but I have seen none like 
her. I cannot describe her, for I cannot see 
her image : it is always as close to my eyes as 
it is to my heart. 

“Good, too, and wise she was as well as 
beautiful. Helpful, moreover—again I say, 
none like her! 

“ Happy as that country is in many respects, 
I grieve to say that leprosy still prevails there, 


and there was no one who would devote her- | 


self to the care of any poor leper with more 


tenderness than Amala. She was an orphan. | 


It was always a wonder to me that the dis- 
cerning prince had not sought the hand of 
Amala, for there was not one of his wives who 


could be compared with her. By the way, I | 


may mention that polygamy was generally 
allowed in that country; and when I once 


ventured to say what*may so well be said | 


against this practice, I was answered by a 


proverbin frequent use amongst that people :— | 
‘He who has only one animal to bring is | 


always the latest at the market.’ 


“ But, to return to Amala, I made bold to | 
say a word in praise of her to the great | 
king : he, however, spat solemnly upon the | 
floor, a token with that people of the | 


greatest disgust, and said Karolla vakross, 
which means, ‘it is tumid with abomina- 
tion,’ or rather, ‘it foams up with hideous- 
ness.’ I had heard a servant make use of the 
same words (they seemed to be a kind of 
oath) when he had discovered a scorpion in 


the king’s ante-chamber. I pondered much | 


upon those words of the monarch, and thus, 
with my small worldly wisdom, construed 


them. I said to myself, she is related to the | 


king; possibly she is a claimant for the throne ; 
perhaps her parents were convicted of high 
treason, and the stain of their crime attaches 
still to her as their representative. Or, per- 
haps, the king perceives my admiration for 
Amala ; and those words were addressed to 
me by way of menace, and to check my pre- 
sumption, for they could not, possibly, apply 
to any demerits in Amala herself. I was the 
more inclined to this last opinion, because I 
observed that, when any domestic difficulty 


occurred in the palace, Amala was sure to be | 


sent for, and that the king always treated her 
with a certain respectful, but yet fearful affec- 


tionateness. He did not, I thought, seem to 
desire her society at all, except when she 
could be useful to him. I could see that he 
was afraid, or at least in awe, of her. Again, 
therefore, my suspicions returned to her pos- 
sible pretensions to the throne. I did not 
dare to ask any questions. I had become too 
much a favourite with the monarch to be 
otherwise than an object of dislike to the 
courtiers, and an indiscreet question might 
cost me my life, for I was completely in the 
king’s power, and as my ship was being re- 
paired, I could not then attempt to escape. 

“What need of more words? Everybody 
knows the old, old story of love ; and I was 
devotedly in love with Amala; but I was 
no longer young when I fell in love with her. 
I doubt not you are in love, young man, or 
you suppose you are. But what is the pale, 
feeble, changeful, immature love of a young 
man—‘a tawdry thing ’—compared with the 
fierce, earnest, consuming passion of an older 
man who knows what he chooses, and has 
learnt what his soul desires, and what it is 
| his nature really to admire: whose love, 
| which is to occupy the remainder of his liie, 
partakes somewhat of the fearfulness and 
| fixedness of despair. 

“Yours, when compared with his, is as 
the fan to the dagger, as the ductile iron to 
| the tempered steel. 

“Cautiously, but yet intensely, I played 
the part of lover to her. I soon perceived 
that my assiduities were not altogether un- 
welcome to her, but yet she invariably repelled 
my addresses, treating me with a kind of pitiful 
| tenderness, as if she were very sorrowful for 
| me, and felt a certain shame and vexation at 
| having won my love. ‘The king grew colder 
/to me; and the courtiers, swift to interpret 
| every change in their monarch’s countenance, 
were not inclined to be seen much in my 
/company. I bethought me that I would 
probe the disposition of the king, and would 
ascertain what this coldness was meant to 
convey to me. Accordingly, that I might 
speak and act with more boldness, I pressed 
on the repairs of my vessel. Money is potent 
in that country as elsewhere ; and I had 
much gold. 

“T should tell you that one evening, seeing 
from my window the beautiful Amala with 
two of her maidens walking on a terrace in 
the palace gardens near the sea, I had stolen 
out to meet them. Amala had never been 
sO gracious to me as she was that evening ; 
and, though she distinctly rejected my love, she 
did so in a way that evidently showed that the 
| rejection gave her as much pain as it did me. 
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“‘Ts this, she said, ‘the sort of folly | 
which, in your own land, you indulge in? 
Why are you so mad ?’ 

““*Mad, indeed !’ said a stern voice behind | 
me ; and I turned and recognised the king. | 
He drew me away, and led me back to the 
palace. The only words he uttered were, 
‘ Beware, my friend, beware of this madness ! 
if you do not wish your heart to be consumed.’ | 
Strange to say, there was more of sorrow | 
than of severity in the tone with which he 
uttered these words. 

“T resolved to ascertain at once the real | 
feelings of the king towards me. Accordingly, 
the next day I asked for an audience. 

“There are proverbs in almost every coun- 
try to the effect that a guest should not 
outstay his welcome. There was one in this 
country, which ran thus :—‘ Even from theking’s 
kitchen come fewer dishes day by day for the 
guest who stays too long” The king granted 
me the audience. After making the usual | 
salutations, I began, smilingly, to quote this | 
proverb from the old Amharic. The king | 
looked very much embarrassed, and said :— 

“<Ts there aught, O gracious stranger, in| 
which I, or my people, have shown thee dis- 
courtesy ?’ 

“¢ No,’ I replied ; ‘ but your altitude’ (they 
used the word ‘altitude’ instead of ‘ majesty ’) 
‘must know that a guest is a guest, and not | 
ason, nora brother. I have tarried here, it 
may be, too long, though I did not mean, 
except in playfulness, to intimate that your 
hospitality has shown any sign of stint or 
drawback. But now I must go forth again | 
upon my travels, for the traveller seeks to 
know not one, but many countries ; though 
be assured, great king, that I have never 
seen, and I fear I never shall see, any land 
or any people which will ever be so dear to 
my memory as thy land and thy people.’ 

“A look of anguish passed over the ex- 
pressive face of the monarch. He grasped 
my hand, and, regarding me with a look of 
tender admiration and reproach (in which 
nascent tears were visible), exclaimed :— 

“*Go not hence, fair stranger ; but abide 
with us for ever. Never shall we see thy 
like again. I have watched thee carefully, and 
have not been able to discover the slightest 
sign of improvement in thee during all the 
months that thou hast abode with me in my 
palace. To have such a man as thou art 
always near me, soothes me in the midst of 
all the cares and sorrows that ever cling so 
closely to a monarch, and make a crown the 
burden that it is.’ 

“ His tears (a monarch’s tears are mightily | 





| expressed his admiration for me. 


persuasive) and his incessant entreaties pre- 
vailed with me, and I consented to postpone 
my departure. From that time forward his 
coldness ceased, and his efforts to please me 
were redoubled. ‘The courtiers found that it 
was what Ashravan (such is my name) pleased, 
what Ashravan approved of, what Ashravan 


| admired, that was to be admired and praised 
| and approved of by all judicious persons. 


“TI could not dismiss from my mind the 
strange words in which the great king had 
Night after 
night I thought them over; and, indeed, for 
a time, they almost occupied my mind as 


| much as did my ever-growing love for Amala. 


When he said that he saw ‘no improvement’ 
(/agourma) in me, did he mean no change ? 
Did he mean that I was a constant man? 
Did he mean, in the words of your great 
poet, to say— 

‘Give me the man who is not passion’s slave, 


And I will wear him in my heart ; ay, in my heart of heart, 
s I do thee, Horatio ?’ 


Or was the real explanation simply this—that 


| the king, as well as most of his subjects, was 


mad, and that he ruled them so well from 
having the princeliest madness of them all? 
On second thoughts [ saw that this could not 
be. Then a bright idea struck me, which I 


_ thought would certainly unravel the mystery. 


It all at once occurred to me that I had 
totally misunderstood the meaning of the 
word ‘improvement’ as used in this peculiar 
dialect of the Amharic. What confusion of 
ideas, I bethought me, has not proceeded 
from the mere misunderstanding of a word ! 
How many men have died on the scaffold and 
at the stake, because they construed a word a 
little differently from those who had the power 
of sending them to the scaffold or the stake ! 

“Full of this bright idea, I sought the 
retreat of the ‘Sage of Sages,’ and demanded 
from him an explanation of this word, /agour- 
ma. He was verbose in explanation, as 
modern sages often are. ‘The word dd 
mean improvement in the lowest signification 
of that word; but, in its higher sense, it 
meant the gradual and assured advance to 
perfection.’ The sage illustrated this meaning 
by a reference to the moon’s growth towards 
its fulness, of the nightly increase from the 
faint crescent to the complete sphere. The 
Sage was a poet as well as a sage; and when 
these two characters are combined, there 
comes a dimness in the use of words; and 
perplexities and sinuosities of language are 
encouraged to the uttermost. How can a 
man show that he is a sage and a poet, unless 
he is somewhat obscure ? 
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“TI went away more mystified than ever. 
But what mystery holds its ground long upon 
the attention of the mind, when compared to 
that mystery of mysteries, love? Amala in- 
creased in beauty and in loveliness day by 
day ; and, indeed, I, like that unhappy lover 
whom I had met upon the sea-shore, found 
myself exclaiming, ‘She is more lovely every 
hour. Woe is me!’ 

“ But I did not, like him, go bewailing my 
fate on the sea-shore. 

“The only drawback upon the kindness of 
this great prince was, that he still kept a 
jealous eye (for I thought that jealousy was 
his motive) upon my intercourse with Amala. 
If by chance we met for a few moments, 
they were not allowed to be anything more 
than afew moments. ‘There was always some 
prying courtier near, ready to break in upon 
our privacy. 

“ But the worst and most persevering of 
spies upon the movements of myself and 
Amala was a boy. That boy was my rival. 
You must know, my friend, if you have seen 
anything of the world, that the first love of a 
boy is one of the most intense feelings that 
human nature endures. That boy far ex- 
ceeded in his watchfulness the servile spying 
even of the courtiers. He was very beautiful, 
and was one of those children for whom I 
had observed parents had much admiration 
but very little love. 

‘“*Amala was always very gracious to this 
boy. There seemed to be some tie of affec- 
tion or of sympathy between them, though 
there was no relationship. She always spoke 
as if their future were in some way linked 
together. 

“TI need hardly tell you that I did not love | 
that boy: in fact, I dreaded and detested 
him ; and, absurd as it may seem, I was bit- 
terly jealous of him. I bethought me that I 
would at least make use of the king’s jealousy 
to crush this rival to both of us. I said to 
the king, meaningly, ‘ Lonvah’ (that was the 
name of the boy) ‘is as a shadow to the 
Lady Amala.’ And the king’s face saddened, 
and he said— 

“* Poor child! no wonder that he loves 
her, and that she loves him, for they will have 
to journey together.’ 

“This speech put a new idea into my head. 
They are then, I thought, both to be banished 
together to some distant province, doubtless 
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“It seemed to me that Amala became 
more inclined to listen to my suit than she 
had ever been before. And I was convinced 
of this by some words which I overheard the 
king utter to her when he thought that no one 
was near. But I was always on the watch 
for her. 

““*Dear Amala,’ he said, ‘brightest and 


| loveliest’ (how my heart swelled with jealousy 


as I listened to these words, for now I felt sure 
he loved her), ‘do not be so cruel to him 
as to let him love you; for though he is of 
a greater race maybe than ours, a race which 
knows not improvement, it will rend the 
heart out of him, and he will be no more a 
man for the remainder of his days. For, 
dearest, you are so very lovely, and the 
time F 

“ T heard no more; but my mind was now 
made up. This seeming virtuous prince was 
then a tyrant. For some reason, perhaps 
connected with their laws, he could not 
marry Amala, and he was determined that no 
one else should dare to love her. She was 
to be an unwilling vestai virgin, for I knew 
that she loved me. These remonstrances on 
his part at least proved that. 

“* My plans were quickly formed. I would 
fly from this tyrant’s presence, and Amala 
should partake my flight. My vessel should 
forthwith be made ready for a voyage. The 
repairs were already finished. I told my 
men; and found that they, too, would most 
gladly leave this country. All their new 
friends were very kind to them, they said, but 
yet were so strange—were not like real 
human beings. ‘lhey did not feel, they said, 


|as if they could abide much longer with this 


people. 

“It was not without a struggle, nor with- 
out some feeling of remorse at my seeming 
ingratitude, that I made up my mind to fly 


|from the king in this unguest-like manner. 





for reasons of state. 


It seemed, too, as if he had some presenti- 
ment of my intention, for never was he more 
kind or more winning. And I have observed 
that in all countries the kindness of the great 
and the powerful goes a long way further than 
the kindness of other men, and wins hearts 
easily. 

“My determination, however, was firmly 
fixed. In the most stealthy manner stores 
were bought and put on board my vessel, and 
everything was made ready for sailing.” 


(To be continued.) 
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II.—GO, AND SIN NO MORE.* 


Joun viii 11. 


— the porch-door of a beautiful 
Church in the north of England, is en- 
graven the inscription of the text. It serves 
to remind the dispersing worshippers that, 
as “ Praying is the end of preaching,” so the 
object of both, the aim of all worship, is that 
“Holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” 

Let us, my brethren, assembled on the 
last Sunday of a dying year, print the same 
maxim, not on a tablet of stone, but on the 
more tenacious record of a repentant heart. 

“Go, and sin no more.” 

The hand of criticism, ancient and modern, 
has busied itself about the history which the 
text closes. From some of the most ancient 
Manuscripts, Versions, and Commentaries, 
the whole section from the last verse of 
chapter vii. to the r1th verse of chapter viii. 
is entirely wanting. The discourse of Jesus 
as the Light of the World is joined on to that 
debate in the Sanhedrim which is closed by 
the altercation with Nicodemus. 

It is quite easy to understand, from the 
most modern experience, how a timidity 
more weak than culpable, a jealousy for the 
supposed interests of morality, and an anxiety 
to screen Christ’s Gospel from the infidel’s 
scoffing, might operate together, to strike 
out from the pages of Scripture a narrative 
in which Christ is represented as saying to a 
very sinful woman, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee.” It is easy, I say, to account for 
the omission of the section—it is by no means 
easy to account for its imsertion. If it were 
not an original portion of God’s Word, by what 
daring hand was it fabricated and foisted in 
—or how shall we explain its acceptance, 
from the third or fourth century, through all 
these ages, and by all the Churches, as an 
integral part of the inspired Book? 

We hear sometimes of a “ verifying faculty ” 
to which, as to a sort of spiritual taste, Reve- 
lation itself makes its appeal for a hearing in 
men’s conscience. I question whether any 
ten or twelve verses of Scripture could appeal 
with more confidence to a tribunal thus con- 
stituted. 

Doubts, indeed, might arise as to the exact 
place which they ought to occupy in this 
Gospel—or, if a microscopic scrutiny of 
phrases and particles be indulged in, doubts 
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even whether the author of these verses were 
St. John or St. Luke. The conjecture might, 
even, be tolerated that, having been origi- 
nally one of those “many other” deeds and 
words of Jesus of which St. John says, in 
the last verses of his Gospel that the world 
itself could scarzely contain them if all were 
written, this incident was handed down at 
first among those precious reminiscences 
to which it must have beer so charming to 
listen in the table-talk of Peter or Andrew or 
John, and only at a later time interwoven 
among the written records of the Gospel by 
the same Providence which has watched 
over the sacred deposit of the faith once for 
all delivered. 

But indeed, when you look into it, does it 
not find a fitting receptacle in the very niche 
assigned to it? Does it not appropriately 
preface a discourse in which Christ says, 
“Ye judge after the flesh: I judge no man ;” 
and again, “Which of you” — convicted 
though ye be by your own consciences—yet 
“which of you convinceth ME of sin ?” 

Jesus has had a long day’s battling, and 
another like day is before Him. For that 
gradual self-manifestation which first wrought 
in attracting, has, in this advanced stage of 
His ministry, become more and more each 
year an offence and a division. 

When others disperse to their homes—the 
fierce Sanhedrim, the baffled officers, the in- 
credulous multitude—He, the homeless One, 
He who always gives, never receives—finds 
His nightly retirement on the slopes of 
Olivet,* there to refresh Himself by prayer 
and self-discipline for the sorrows and con- 
flicts in store for Him from His own. Such 
is the framework and setting of the narrative 
before us. 

Early in the morning He returns, as was 
His wont, to the ‘Temple-courts—and there 
the malice of His enemies has devised for 
Him a new form of trial, 

With ears open to any tale of scandal, and 
hearts ingenious in the malevolent use of it, 
they bring before Him a guilty worhan—for 
of the fact of the guilt there seems to have 
been no question—and would involve Him in 
a grave dilemma by the question, “ Moses 
said thus—What sayest thou?” Either He 
must disparage the law of the theocracy, or 

#6 


Jot Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His disciples” 
(John xviii. 2). 
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He may involve Israel in a dispute with 
Rome. Either He must exhibit a sternness 
alien to His character, or He must reveal a 
laxity perilous to morals. It was one of those 
crises in His ministry which made severe 
proof of Him. 

And now let us mark, in a very few leading 
particulars, the manifold wisdom of His deal- 
ing. It is indeed a marvellous lesson in the 
school both of man and God. 

Let us pass in review three or four of those 
moral forces or powers which God has made 
prevalent over His creatures. Let us see 
Christ employing each of these, by turns, in 
the difficult struggle which He here wages 
with the spirit-hordes of darkness. 

1. There is, first, the power of Silence. 
Challenged to give judgment—to interfere 
decisively in a case not before Him—He 
stoops and writes on the ground with His 
finger. How natural to marvel, with many 
Christian interpreters, what it was that He 
wrote! Natural, but vain. Was it, per- 
haps, that new law of forbearance, of humility, 
of Christian love, by which He purposed, in 
due time, at once to fulfil and to supersede 
the old? God wrote once (some one says) 
in the Old Testament—‘“ written with the 
finger of God” is the expression—and Christ 
wrote once in the New. Or was it rather 
significant of the miserable futility of that 
antagonism, of which a prophet says that 
the names of God’s enemies are “ written in 
the earth?” It is enough for us to accept 
the simpler gloss of our authorized version, 
which adds, in italics, the explanatory words, 
“as though He heard them not.” It was 
intended as a marked silence—intended to 
bring them to those reflections and self- 
questionings which should precede, in fallen 
man, every utterance of judgment, and so 
to awaken those “compunctious visitings” 
which might even issue in a repentance not 
to be repented of. It wasan example of the 
power, as elsewhere of speech, so here of 
silence. 

Would you bring to self-recollection a 
petulant child, an angry, unreasonable, in- 
solent man ?—be silent. Would you shame 
the scurrilous, the profane, the licentious 
talker ; would you put down the utterer of a 
libertine jest, or the retailer of an unbecoming 
story, or the idle trifler with some sacred 
topic, or the impertinent scoffer at some text 
of the Bible ?—far better than any rebuke, 
than any argument, will be a grave, a serious 
silence. Jesus Himself used this weapon, 
when, goaded to speak, He just wrote with 
His finger as though He heard not. 











_accident) than himself. 


And is not this power of silence the very 
weapon which God uses with those who 
challenge Him by their sins? “Strong and 
patient—provoked every day ;” it is only “if 
aman will not turn” that “ He whets His 
sword.” It is thus that He has made us 
ashamed of ourselves a thousand times! It 
is thus—by making His sun rise upon us each 
day with its healing, life-giving comfort—by 
continuing to the unthankful and the evil 
every blessing of life and breath and all 
things—by making (so to say) “as though 
He heard not,” and suffering us unchecked 
and unmolested to walk in our own way even 
when it is evil—it is thus—it is by His 
silence—that God moves the rebel heart to 
submit itself, and draws from the perverse 
soul at last that answer of hope, “ Surely God 
is about my path, and I knew it not!” 

2. But there is another power which God 
uses, without which this would be idle and 
impotent. That other power is Conscience. 

There is a limit to silence ; speech at last 
must replace it. “When they continued 
asking Him,” He rose from his stooping pos- 
ture, and spoke—spoke one single sentence ; 
gave no answer to their demand for his 
judgment ; neither ratified nor yet impugned 
the law of Moses; decided neither for nor 
against the guilt of the accused ; but said only 
these memorable words, “ He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast the stone,” 
the fatal stone, “at her.” This was the office 
of the witness ina capital trial. ‘The mention 
of it might remind them that they were not 
witnesses—that this was no regular trial— 
that He was not on earth the legal judge. 
But the point and force of the answer lay in 
the first words—-“‘He that is without sin 
among you.” 

It might be otherwise in official judgments, 
If law is ever to assert itself, it must have 
human magistrates ; and a human magistrate 
cannot be withoutsin. Even a human judge, 
in so far as he is a sinner, is disqualified tor 
his office. It is a terrible thing to hear a 
man of loose life utter the voice of moral 
indignation, and give to death, even minis- 
terially, a fellow-being not worse (save by 
A lawyer who is to 
bear any part in the machine of judicature 
ought to be as moral, as pure, as any clergy- 


| man. 


But in the case now in question the pro- 
cess was entirely extra-judicial. ‘This poor 
sinner is not upon her trial; they are but 
self-constituted accusers. The whole thing 


is neither hither nor thither as regards the 
ends of justice. 


The lesson taught by Christ 
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is not so much for magistrates; it is for the 
tattlers and busybodies who infest society with 
their scandals. It may be necessary that 
even a sinner, even a profligate, if misfortune 
has made him a judge, should pronounce an 
inconsistent, a self-condemning sentence ; it 
ought to abase him in the dust, yet it is his 
duty, as well as his reproach. But it is never 
necessary that private, voluntary, gratuitous 
judgments should be uttered; it is never 
necessary that the sins and crimes of others 
should be dragged into discussion in social 
circles, or that characters should be defamed 
where there is neither evidence to convict 
nor tribunal to sentence. Well were it if 
a watch were set to keep the door of our lips 
from such condemnations, by the perpetual 
reminder, “ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast the stone ” of judgment ! 

The appeal was to conscience. Christ 
knew that in each of those men, hard and 
self-sufficient as they were, God had placed 
that strange, unaccountable monitor which 
we call, in the language of many nations, the 
“self-privity "—-the fellow - knowledge—the 
knowledge with some one, that “some one” 
being myself. Each one of those harsh, 
censorious, cruel men—who were at that 
moment torturing a poor victim for the sake 





of tempting to His ruin the Lord of glory— | 


each one of them had within him a record, a 
history, a life behind and before, a conscious- 


| 


ness (could it but find its voice) of things | 


done and left undone—each one, could he 
but be made to think, knew himself a con- 
demned man at the bar of God—had broken 
the law which was to be his judge, and was 
on his way to that inevitable trial which alone 
is really one of life and death. 

Christ invoked this power, and let it work. 
Again He stooped and wrote. *He would 
not even watch the countenances, nor quicken 
by the gaze of that calm, that piercing eye, 
the action of the self-consciousness upon the 
hearts within. 

But ihat action was (as we speak) magical. 
“He that is without sin among you.” He 
does not say what sin. He does not say, 
such sin as this which you are indicting. 
He leaves to each the individualizing, the 
particularizing process. And yet we dare 
to say that the very sin then in question 
was the sin which, in one form, in one 
degree, or another, does find out ninety and 
nine consciences in every hundred! We 
dare to say that for a hundred men who 
could with calm conscience cast the first 
stone at a thiet or a murderer, you will scarce 
fin one who, with the law of God explained 


to him in its application to thought as well 
as deed, could step forth to do the execu- 
tioner’s office upon the particular kind of 
sin here in question. 

One by one, beginning with the elder— 
with those who might have seemed likely to 
be the most free from such sins, but who, 
just because they have the longer length of 
years behind them, are precisely those whose 
hearts are dyed the deepest in the guilty 
memory—one by one, convicted by con- 
science, they rise and slink away—glad to 
escape the intuition of the eye, when they 
are already pierced through and through by 
the penetration of the voice. ‘From the 
eldest to the last” they are not innocent: 
they cannot accept the challenge—no, not 
one of them—to throw the fatal stone. 

It is the power of conscience. 

We have spoken of two powers, unequal 
but real, exemplified in this narrative. Let 
us add, more briefly, yet two besides. 

3. The power of Holiness. Can you ima- 
gine the awe, the shame, of that moment, 
when at length, time having been given for 
the withdrawal of the self-convicted tempters, 
Jesus lifts up Himself from His writing, and 
sees none but the woman? You perceive 
the instant effect upon her of finding herself 
in His holy presence. The eyes of those 
hard bad men removed, feeling re-asserts 
itself. Reverence breathes in the answer : 
“No man, Lord.” The long-dormant con- 
science, in her also, is re-awakened ; there is 


| no angry, injured, defiant self-exculpation, as 





of one who would say, “ My punishment is 
greater than the offence. I was weak. I 
was tempted. I was sore put to it. I was 
not the tempter.” Such palliations might 
have been in her heart, on her lips, when she 
was dragged thither; they are silent now. 
She feels herself in the presence of One who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity—of 
One who knows that no sin is truly slight 
or venial; and that no compulsion, whether 
of persuasion or violence, can absolutely over- 
power the will, or constrain the act of sinning. 
He who has dispersed, by one heart-searching 
word, the crowd of curious, vulgar, prying 
accusers, yet has in Himself that alone secret 
of command over the criminal—the might of 
an immaculate virtue. Now she is at the 
bar of perfect purity: you can see how she 
recognizes His right, how she awaits, with 
absolute submission, the utterance of His 
sentence and of her doom. She stays behind 
when the accusers disperse themselves. No 
prison-doors confine, no enchaining fetters 
bind her—the eye of Christ Himself was till 
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now fastened elsewhere-—yet the Presence, 


point of union is the great Infinite Love. 


felt in her soul, keeps her motionless, now! All have sins, which they need to wash 


she is on her trial, not though, but because, 
she is alone with Jesus. 

We must all, one day, be standing, in 
like manner, yet with more instant con- 
sequences, before the judgment-seat of Christ 
—alone, though a world be round us: that 
presence will derive its chief awe, not 
from elements melting with heat, not from 
the archangel’s trumpet, not from reani- 


mated forms of long-buried dead—but from | 


this—that the Judge is the Holy One— 
tempted once, in all points, even as we—yet 
without sin ! 

4. Finally, we have before us in this closing 
verse of the history the power of Divine Love. 
“ Neither do I condemn thee.” The sentence 
of acquittal is less positive, you may say, the 
exhibition of divine love in the same degree 
less tender, than in another like narrative 
preserved for us by St. Luke. There, cer- 
tainly, there was a more decisive evidence of 
a repentant, a chastened, a believing mind— 
and the tone of the absolution was propor- 
tionately emphatic. But it is love which 
speaks in both—and in both with power. 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee—go in peace.” 
“ Neither do I condemn thee—go, and sin no 
more.” ‘The one is the promise of a justify- 
ing peace—the other is the mandate of a 
sanctifying grace. 

Which has more of love in it—rightly 
understood ? He whom Christ forgives goes 
in peace: he whom Christ condemns not 
goes to sin no more. They are but opposite 
sides of the same great salvation: he who 
has one has both. “ Stretch forth thy haad 
to whether thou wilt !” 

Take then, for this Sunday of mid-winter, 
this latest worship of a closing year, the 
thought breathed for you in the text: Jesus 
condemns not—go, and sin no more. 

God has made it natural to us to note the 
flight of time. In the beginning He set 
“lights in the firmament of the heaven, for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days.and 
years.” ‘To some these vicissitudes are but 
mementoes of buried joys and hopes dissi- 
pated. In every congregation there are those 
tor whom Christmas is become a day of dark- 
ness: so vacant the once-peopled home, so 
many more, to them, the dead than the sur- 
viving. They are tempted to look, half in 
envy, half in pity, upon the merriment which 
is no longer for them. 

But there is one point at which all may 


mournful for quickening hope — and _ that 


away :—it was in days of feasting that a 
patriarch of old feared most for his children, 
lest perhaps they should “have sinned and 
cursed God in their hearts”—so well did he 
know the narrowness of thé margin between 
enjoyment and selfishness, between amuse- 
ment and ingratitude, between fulness of 
pleasure and a spirit of discontent. At such 


| times not least do we need the help of praver 


and watchfulness, of self-recollection and 
Divine grace. Remember, and forget not, 
the sad relapses, the shameful falls, by which, 


/in days that are past, you have displeased 


and dishonoured God. Take into your hearts 
that blessed sentence of absolution from all 
your sins, which is the fery kernel and mar- 
row of the Gospel. Hear Christ saying to you, 
with reference to the time past of your life, 
“Neither do I condemn thee.” Let the 
power of that Divine Love constrain you. Let 
it say within you, as in thousands of souls in 
all lands and times, “I will run the way of 
Thy commandments,” now that “Thou hast 
set my heart at liberty.” His love shed 
abroad in my heart shall quicken, shall kindle 
mine. Every joy shall be received as from 
Him—in every pleasure I will ask Him to be 
with me as my Guest, my Host, my Friend. 
Every sorrow too shall be brightened by His 
smile—for shall I receive good at the hand 
of the Lord, and shall I not receive evil ? 
Go forth, then, to sin no more! Blessed 
is he who so much as listens‘to the voice 
that thus speaks with him! O there is a 
dignity, there is an elevation, in the very 
resolution (in the name of God) against evil ; 
He who determines, in God’s House, in 
Christ’s strength, to-day, against that indo- 
lence, that weakness, that folly, that indul- 


| gence, that vice, which has bound him here- 


| tofore 


he who brings it, as it were by name, 
to Christ the Judge, praying Him, of His 
boundless love, to condemn and to execute 
it, that so He may never have to condemn 
and execute Aim—praying Him to bring into 
his soul His winnowing fan to sever in him 
the chaff from the wheat, and to make him, 
in this coming year, what Scripture calls a 
new creature in Christ—in that man a good 
work is begun, and He who hath begun is 
faithful also to finish. God grant, in this 
Congregation, this day, many such _ begin- 
nings of grace; and impress deeply upon 
us, to be the very life of days to come, the 


| two parts of Christ’s heavenly benediction— 
meet—the joyous for neediul sobering, the | Go forth forgiven—Go, to sin no more! 


| 
| 
} 
| 
' 


Cc. J. VAUGHAN 
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PutAtkre 
ASCENT OF SNOWDON. 


eon merrily they plied the Alpine staff 
In climbing from the lowland farms and barns ! 
Upward and onward still, intent to quaff 
The topmost airs, beyond the dark blue tarns 
And silver mists and echoes! How the gales 
Of Snowdon brac’d the heart poor Willie lost 
Among the wild sweet faces of the vales ! 

How his cheek glow’d, and how his hair was tost! 
While one poor wight, too weak for that steep track, 
Sat with the boulders and the shining threads 

Of mountain-spiders, till his friends came back ; 
And watch’d their tints among the breezy ferns, 
Their shy escapes and beautiful returns,— 

And caught and kiss’d the wandering thistle-seeds. 
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December 6—21, 1869. 

Y DEAR , —At last, on the morning 

of the fourth day, one begins to be aware 

that we are really on the old route of West- 

ward-Ho, and far out in the open ocean, while 
the old world lies behind us like a dream. 

Like dreams seem now the last farewells 

over the taffrel, beneath the chill low De- 

cember sun, and the shining calm of South- 

ampton water, and the pleasant and well- 

beloved old shores and woods and houses 





sliding by; and the fisher-boats at anchor | 


off Calshot, their brown and olive sails re- 
flected in the dun water, with dun clouds 
overhead, tipt with dull red from off the 
setting sun—a study for Vandevelde or 
Backhuysen in their tenderest moods. Like 
a dream seem the twin lights of Hurst Castle 


and the Needles, glaring out of the gloom | 


behind us, as if old England were watching 
us to the last with careful eyes, and bidding 
us good speed upon our way. Then came 
—still like a dream—a day of pouring rain, 
of lounging on the main-deck, watching the 
engines, and watching, too (for it was calm 
at night), the sea from the outside grating 
behind the paddle-boxes, looking at the live 
flame beads leap and run amid the swirling 
snow ; while some fifteen feet beyond and 
spread away into the endless dark, the un- 
touched oily black of the deep sea. 

It took a couple of days to arrange our 
little cabin penates, to discover who was on 
board ; and a couple of days, too, to become 
aware, in spite of sudden starts of anxiety, 
that there was no post, and could be none; 
that one could not be wanted, or, if one was 
wanted, found and caught ; and it was not 
till the fourth morning that the glorious sense 
of freedom dawned on the mind, as through 
the cabin port the sunrise shone in, yellow 
and wild through flying showers, and great 
north-eastern waves raced past us, their heads 
torn off in spray, their broad backs laced 
with ripple, and each, as it passed, gave us a 
friendly onward lift, away into the “ roaring 
forties,” as the sailors call the stormy seas 
between 50 and 40 degrees of latitude. 

These “ roaring forties” seem all strangely 
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owing to our want of eyes; each night the 
wake teems more fierce with flame-atomies. 
One kind were little bright sparks, hurled 
helpless to and fro on the surface, which may 
be Noctilucz ; the other (what they may be we 
cannot guess) show patches of soft diffused 
light, paler than the sparks, yet of the same 
yellow-white hue, which float quietly past, 
seeming a foot or two below the foam. And 
at the bottom, far beneath, deeper under our 
feet than the summit of the Peak of Tene- 
riffe is above our heads, for we are now in 
more than two thousand fathoms water— 
what exquisite forms may there not be? 
Myriads on myriads, generations on gene- 
rations, people the eternal darkness, seen 
only by Him to whom the darkness is as 
light as day ; and to be seen hereafter, a few 
of them, but how few, when future men of 
science shall do for this mid-Atlantic sea- 
floor what Carpenter and Wyville Thompson 
_have done for the North Atlantic, and open 
|one more page of that book which has, to 
| us creatures of a day, though not to Him 
|who wrote it as the Time-pattern of His 
| timeless mind, neither beginning nor end. 

| So, for want of animal life to study, we are 
| driven to study the human life around us, 
pent up here in our little iron world. But 
to talk too much of fellow-passengers is 
| (though usual enough just now) neither alto- 
| gether fair nor kind. We see in travel but 
| the outside of people, and knowing nothing 
|of their inner history, and little, usually, of 
their antecedents, the pictures which we 
'might sketch of them would be probably as 
untruthfully, as rashly, drawn. Crushed to- 
gether, too, perforce, against each other, 
people are apt on board ship to make little 
hasty confidences, to show unawares little 
weaknesses, which should be forgotten all 
round, the moment they step on shore and 
return to something like a normal state ot 
society ; and the wisest and most humane rule 
for a traveller toward his companions is to 


“ Be to their faults a little blind; 
Be to their virtues very kind,” 





| and to consider all that is said and done on 
board like what passes among the members ot 











devoid of animal life—at least in a Decem- | the same club, as on the whole private and 
ber north-east gale ; not a whale have we | confidential. So let it suffice that there are 
seen yet—only a lonely pair of porpoises; on board the good steam-ship Shannon, as 
not a sea-bird, save a lonely little kittiwake was to be expected, plenty of kind, courteous, 
or two, who swung round our stern in quest intelligent people; officials, travellers—one, 
of food ; but the seeming want of life is only happy man! away to discover new birds on 
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a yet unexplored South American river ; 
planters, merchants, what not, all ready, when 
once at St. Thomas’s, to spread themselves 


over the islands, and the Spanish Main, and | 


the Isthmus of Panama, and after that, some 
of them, down the Pacific shore to Callao and 
Valparaiso. The very names of their different 
destinations, and the imagination of the 
wonders they will see, raise something like 


envy in our breasts, all the more because | 


some of them persist in tantalizing us, in the 
hospitable fashion of all West Indians, by 
fruitless invitations to islands and ports, 
which to have seen were “a joy for ever.” 
But almost the most interesting group of 
all is one of Cornish miners, from the well- 
known old Redruth and Camborne country, 
and the old sacred hill of Carn-brea, who are 
going to seek their fortunes awhile in silver 
mines among the Andes, leaving wives and 
children at home, and hoping, “if it please 
God, to do some good out there,” and send 
their earnings home. Stout, bearded, high- 


cheeked-boned men they are, dressed in the 
thick coats and rough caps, and, of course, 
in the indispensable black cloth trousers 
which make a miner’s full dress ; and their 
faces light up at the old pass-word of “‘ Down- 
Along ;” for whosoever knows Down-Along, 


and the speech thereof, is at once a friend 
and a brother. We must have some more 
talk with them ere we part at St. Thomas’s. 

But on to St. Thomas’s we are hurrying 
just now ; and thanks to the north-east wind, 
as straight as a bee-line. Yesterday we 
ran two hundred and sixty miles; the day 
before two hundred and fifty-four ; and to- 
day, at noon, where shall we be? Nearing 
the Azores; and by midnight, running past 
them, and away on the track of Columbus, 
towards the Sargasso Sea. 

We stayed up late that next night, in hopes 
of seeing, as we passed Terceira, even the loom 
of the land; but the moon was down; and a 


Blest—Isles of the Blest of old ; and why not 
still? They are said to be earthly paradises 
in soil, climate, productions ; and yet no 
English care to settle there, or even to go 
thither for health, though the voyage from 


Lisbon is but a short one, and our own) 


mail steamers, were it made worth their 
while, could as easily touch at Terceira now, 
as they did a few years since. 

The morning dawned; but Pico, some 
fifty miles away, was taking his morning 
bath among the clouds, and gave no 








glimpse of his eleven thousand feet crater- 
cone, now capped (they say) with winter 
snow. But neither last night’s outlook nor 
this morning’s was without result. For as 


'the steamer stopped last night to pack her 


engines, and slipped along under sail at 
some three knots an hour, we made out 
clearly that the larger diffused patches of 
phosphorescence were Medusz, slowly open- 
ing and shutting, and rolling over and over 


now and then, giving out their light, as they 


rolled, seemingly from the thin limb alone, 
and not from the crown of their bell. And 
as we watched, a fellow-passenger told how, 
between Ceylon and Singapore, he had once 
witnessed that most rare and unexplained 
phenomenon of “milky sea,” of which Dr. 
Co.lingwood writes (without, if I remember 
right, having seen it himself) in his charming 
book, “ A Naturalist’s Rambles in the China 
Seas.” Our friend described the appearance 
as that of a sea of shining snow rather than 
of milk, heaving gently beneath a starlit but 
moonless sky. A bucket of water, when 
taken up, was filled with the same half- 
luminous whiteness, which stuck to its sides 
when the water was drained off. The captain 
of the Indiaman was well enough aware of the 
rarity of the sight, to call all the passengers on 
deck to see what they would never see again ; 
and on asking our captain, he assured us 
that he had not only never seen, but never 
heard of the appearance in the West Indies. 
One curious fact, then, was verified last night. 

This morning’s dawn, too—what hints it 
gave (as, indeed, did yesterday’s) that we are 
nearing the home of the summer and the sun! 
A north-east wind, which would in England 
keep the air at least at freezing in the shade, 
gives here a temperature just over 60° ; and 


_ gives clouds, too, which make us fancy for a 


moment that we arelookingatan A pril thunder- 


| Sky, soft, fantastic, barred, and feathered, bright 
'white where they balloon out above into 
glimpse of the “ Pico ” at dawn next morn- | 
ing was our only chance of seeing, at least | 
for this voyage, those wondrous Isles of the | 


cumuli, rich purple in their massive shadows, 
and dropping from their under edges long 
sheets of purple rain. Thanks to the brave 
north-easter, we have gained in five days 
thirty degrees of heat, and have slipped out 
of December into May. The north-easter, 
too, is transfusing itself more and more into 
the likeness of a south-west wind, say, rather, 
renewing its Own youth and becoming once 
more what it was when it started on its long 
journey from the ‘Tropics toward the Pole. 
As it rushes back across the ocean, thrilled 
and expanded by the heat, it opens its dry 
and thirsty lips to suck in the damp from 


_ below, till saturated once more with steam, 
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it will reach the tropic as a grey rain-laden 
sky of north-east trade. 

So we slip on, day after day, in a delicious 
repose which yet is not monotonous. Those, 
indeed, who complain of the monotony of a 
voyage must have either very few resources 


in their own minds, or much worse company | 


than we have on board this steamer. Here, 
every hour brings, or may bring to those 
who wish, not merely agreeable conversation 
about the Old World behind us, but fresh 
valuable information about the New World 


stumbled on a merchant returning to Suri- 
nam, who had fifty things to tell of his own 
special business, of the woods, the drugs, the 


barks, the vegetable oils, which he was going | 
back to procure, a whole new world of yet | 
unknown wealth and use. Most cheering, | 


too, and somewhat unexpected, are the facts 
one hears of the improving state of our West 
India Colonies, in which the tide of fortune 
seems to have turned at last, and the gallant 
race of planters and merchants, in spite of 
obstacle on obstacle, some of them unjust 
and undeserved, are winning their way back 
(in their own opinion) to a prosperity more 
sound and lasting than that which collapsed 
so suddenly at the end of the great French 
war. All speak of the emancipation of the 
slaves in Cuba (an event certain to come to 
pass ere long) as the only condition which 
they require to put them on an equal footing 
with any producers whatsoever in the New 
World. 

However pleasant, though, the conversa- 
tion may be, the smallest change in external 
circumstances, the least break in the per- 
petual 


“Quocunque adspicias, nil est nisi pontus et aer,” 


even a passing bird—if one would pass, 
which none will do—is hailed as an event in 
the day ; and yesterday, the 9th of Decem- 
ber, the appearance of the first fragments of 
gulf-weed caused quite a little excitement, 
and set an enthusiastic pair of naturalists 
—a midland hunting squire and a travelled 
scientific doctor, who has been twelve years 
in Borneo with Rajah Brooke—fishing eagerly 
over the bows, with an extemporised grapple 
of wire, for gulf-weed, which they did not 
catch. However, more will come, and more 
still, in a day or two, perhaps whole acres, 
even whole leagues, and then the microscope 
will be brought on deck, and the naturalists 
will have their feast of zoophytes, crustacez, 
and what not. 

Meanwhile, you will remember that this 





gulf-weed has not (as some of the unini- 


| tiated fancy from its name) anything to do 


with the gulf-stream, along the southern edge 
of which we are steaming now. Thrust away 
to the south by that great ocean-river, it lies 
in a vast eddy, or central pool of the Atlantic, 
between the gulf-stream and the equatorial 
current, and unmoved save by surface-drifts 
of wind, as floating weeds collect, and range 
slowly round and round in the still corners 
of a tumbling bay or salmon pool. One 


_ glance at a bit of the weed, as it floats past, 
before us. Only this morning, one of us | 


would tell you that it is like no fucus of our 


shores, or anything you ever saw before. 


The difference of look is undefinable in 
words, but clear enough. You see in a 
moment that sargasso, Sargassum baccife- 
rum, is a thing of itself, and by itself; 
and a certain awe may, if you be at once 


| scientific and poetical, come over you at 


the first sight of that famous and unique 
plant, which has lost ages since (if it ever 
possessed it) the habit of growing on rock or 
sea-bottom, but propagates itself, for ever 
floating and feeding among its branches a 
whole family of fish, crabs, cuttle-fish, zoo- 
phytes, mollusks, which (like the plant which 
shelters them) are found nowhere else in the 
world. We look out eagerly to-day for more 
and more gulf-weed, hoping that 


“ Slimy things will crawl with legs 
Jpon that slimy sea,” 


and recollect the memorable day when Colum- 
bus’s ship first plunged her bows into the 
tangled “ocean meadow,” and the sailors, 
naturally enough, were ready to mutiny, 
fearing hidden shoals, ignorant that they had 
fuur miles of blue water beneath their keel ; 
and half recollecting old Greek and Pheeni- 
cian legends of a weedy sea off the coast 
of Africa, where the vegetation stopped the 
ships, and kept them entangled till all on 
board were starved. 

Day after day we pass more and more of 
it, often in long processions, ranged in the 
direction of the wind, and floating a few feet 
below it, here and there, large fronds of a 
lettuce-like weed, seemingly an ulva, the 
bright green of which, as well as the rich 
yellowish hue of the sargasso, brings out by 
contrast the intense blue of the water. 

Very remarkable, meanwhile, and unex- 
pected, are the opacity and seeming solidity 
of the ocean, when looked down on from the 
bows : whether sapphire under the sunlight, or 
all but black under the clouds, or laced and 
strewed with beads of foam, rising out of the 
nether darkness, you fancy that it would 


| resist your hand ; that you might almost walk 


—_ 


—_——. 
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on it, so unlike any liquid, as seen near shore 
or inland, is this leaping, heaving plain, re- 
minding you, by its innumerable conchoidal 
curves, not of water, not even of ice, but 
rather of obsidian. 

As yet we have got little off the sargasso. 
A small circular serpula, a lepraria, with its 
thousand-fold polype-cells, and a tiny polype 
belonging to the campanularias, with a creep- 
ing stem, which sends up here and there a 
yellow-stalked polype-bell—these are all the 
parasites we have seen as yet. But the 
sargasso itself is a curious instance of the 
fashion in which one form so often mimics 
another of a quite different family. When 
fresh out of the water it resembles not a 
sea-weed so much as a sprig of some willow- 
leaved shrub, burdened with yellow berries, 
large and small ; for every broken bit of it 
seems growing, and throwing out ever new 
berries and leaves—or what, for want of a 


better word, must be called leaves in a sea- | 


weed. For you must recollect that the form 
of a sea-weed is not merely leaf, but root 
also; not only breathing air, but feeding on 
water ; and that even the so-called root by 
which a sea-weed holds to the rock is really 
only an anchor, holding mechanically to the 
stone, but not deriving, as the root of a land- 
plant would, any nourishment from it. There- 
fore it is, that to grow while uprooted and 
floating, though impossible to most land- 
plants, is easy enough to many sea-weeds, 
and especially to the sargasso. 

The flying fish have been, for the last two 
days, a source of continual amusement, as 
they scuttle away from under the bows of the 
ship, mistaking her, probably, for some huge 
devouring whale. So strange are they when 


first seen, though long read of and long, 


looked for, that it is difficult at first to recol- 
lect that they are actually fish. The first 
little one was mistaken for a dragon-fly, the 
first big one for a grey plover. The flight is 
almost exactly like that of a quail or par- 
tridge—flight I must say, for in spit® of all 
that has been learnedly written to the con- 
trary, it is too difficult as yet for the English 
sportsman on board to believe that their 
motion is not a true flight, aided by the 
vibration of the wings, and not a mere impulse 
given (as in the leap of the salmon) by a 
rush under water. That they can change 
their course at will is plain to one who looks 
down on them from the lofty deck, and still 
more from the paddle-box. The length of 
the flight seems too great to be attributed to 
a few strokes of the tail; while the plain 
fact that they renew their flight after touch- 


ing, and only touching, the surface, would 
seem to show that it was not due only to the 
original impetus, for that would be retarded, 
instead of being quickened, every time they 
touched. But these are first impressions, 
which more experience may correct. 

The nights as yet have, we will not say, 
disappointed us, for to see new stars, like 
Canopus and Fomalhaut, shining in the far 
south, even to see Sirius, in his ever-changing 
of red and blue, not, as in our dog-days, low 
down on the horizon, but riding high in 
heaven, is interesting enough; but the bril- 
liance of the stars is not as yet equal to that 
of a frosty sky in England. Nevertheless, to 
make up for the deficiency, the clouds are 
glorious. 

The evening skies are fit weeds for 
widowed Eos weeping over the dying Sun; 
thin, formless, rent —in carelessness, not 
in rage; and of all the hues of early 

| autumn leaves, purple and brown, with green 
and primrose, lakes of air between, but all 
hues weakened, mingled, chastened into 
loneliness, tenderness, regretfulness, through 
which still shines, in endless vistas of clear 
western light, the hope of the returning day. 
More and more faint, the pageant fades 
below towards the white haze of the horizon, 
where, in sharpest contrast, leaps and welters 
against it the black, jagged sea; and richer 

| and richer it glows upwards, till it cuts the 

| azure overhead, until, only too soon— 


“ The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark,” 
| to be succeeded, after the long balmy night, 


| by a sunrise which repeats the colours of the 
| sunset, but this time gaudy, dazzling, triumph- 
‘ant, as befits the season of faith and hope. 
Such imagery, it may be said, is hackneyed 
now, and trite even to impertinence. It 
might be so at home; but here, in presence 
of the magnificent pageant of tropic sunlight, 
it is natural, almost inevitable ; and the old 
myth of the daily birth and death of Helios, 
and the bridal joys and widowed tears of 
Eos, re-invents itself in the human mind, as 
soon as it asserts its power—it may be, its 
sacred right—to translate nature into the 
language of the feelings. 

And, meanwhile, we may ask, Have we 
not a right—founded on that common sense 
of the heart which often is the deepest reason 
—to ask, If we, gross and purblind mortals, 
can perceive and sympathize with so much 
beauty in the universe, then how much must 
not He perceive, with how much must not 
He sympathize, for whose pleasure all things 
are, and were created? Who that believes 
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(and rightly) the sense of beauty to be among 
the noblest faculties of man, will deny that 
faculty to God, who conceived man and all 
besides ? 

Wednesday, the 15th, was a really tropic 
day, blazing heat in the forenoon, with the 
thermometer at 82° in the shade, and in the 
afternoon stifling clouds from the south-west, 
where a dark band of rain showed, according 
to the planters’ dictum, showers over the 
islands, which we are nearing fast. At noon 
we were only two hundred and ten miles 
from Sombrero, “the Spanish Hat,” a lonely 
island, which is here the first outlier of the 
New World. We ought to pass it by sunrise 
on the 16th, and by the afternoon reach St. 
Thomas's, where our pleasant party must 
burst like a shell in all directions, and scatter 
its fragments about all coasts and isles—from 
Demerara to Panama, from Mexico to the 
Bahamas. So yesterday was to the crew a 





day of hard, hot work—of lifting and sorting 
goods on the main-deck, in readiness for St. | 
Thomas’s, and of moving forwards two huge | 
empty boilers, which have graced our spar- | 
deck, filled with barrels of onions and pota- | 
toes, all the way from Southampton. But, | 


prosaic, but still more terrible, and (believe 
it in spite of all sentimentalists) not one whit 
more wicked and brutal than the Spanish 
Anguistadores, whose descendants, in the 
seventeenth century, they smote hip and 
thigh with great destruction. 

And now, before we enter the gates of 
“The Earthly Paradise,” understand by a 
simile what it is like. Suppose the plains of 
Northern Italy covered with deep sea to 
within some three thousand feet of the sum- 
mit of the Alps, and ourselves steaming, in 
hundreds of fathoms of water, over Mont 
Cenis into France; then those Alp-peaks 
would represent, fairly enough, the Windward 
Islands, from the Virgin Islands down to 
Barbados and Tobago. Trinidad, you must 
recollect, does not belong to the same land- 
system, but is simply a piece broken off 
from South America. 

Or, to invert the simile, suppose the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic drained dry, and 
yourself standing somewhere to leeward 
(westward) of the islands. Their general 
shape would be that of the Alps as seen from 
Turin ; their general height one-third more. 
Out of two thousand to three thousand 























in the soft, hot evening hours, time was | fathoms they rise, and into it they sink again, 
found for one last dance on the quarter- for hundreds of miles, to southward from us 


deck, and the usual band under the awning, /now—possibly a chain of submerged Alps ; 

with lamps throwing fantastic shadows, and | more probably a chain of rising ones, as the 

waltzing couples, and the crew clustering aft | absence of fringing coral reefs round most of 

to see, and old folks looking on, with their | their shores, and the restless volcanic activity 
| 


” 


“ Ludite dum lubet, pueri,” till the captain | of some of them seem to show. As Alps, 
bade the sergeant-at-arms leave the lights | then, let us think of them; their spurs and 
burning for an extra half-hour; and “Sir | sides clothed with blue water instead of green 








Roger de Coverley” was danced out, to the | 
great amusement of the foreigners, at actually | 
half-past eleven. After which unexampled 
dissipation, all went off to rest, promising - 
to themselves and their partners that they | 
would get up at sunrise to sight Sombrero, | 
But, as it befell, morning’s waking brought | 
only darkness, the heavy battering of a tropic | 
shower, and the absence of the everlasting | 
roll of the paddle-wheels. We were crawling | 
slowly along, in thick haze and heavy rain, | 
having passed Sombrero unseen, and were 
away in a grey, shoreless world of waters, 
looking out for the Virgin Gorda; the first 
of those numberless isles which Columbus, 
so goes the tale, discovered on St. Ursula’s 
day, and named them after her and her 
eleven thousand mythical virgins. Unfortu- 
nately, English buccaneers have since then 
given to most of them less poetic names. 
The Dutchman’s Cap, Broken Jerusalem, 
The Dead Man’s Chest, Rum Island, and 





so forth, mark a time and a race more 


forests, and their peaks with all that creative 
force can elaborate of most fair and exquisite, 
instead of with ice and snow. Into that 
Paradise we enter at St. Thomas’s to-morrow. 
And there will end the first and longer part 
of a voyage of unmixed pleasure, unmarred 
by the least discomfort, discourtesy, or dul- 
ness, and full of enjoyment, for which thanks 
are due alike to captain, officers, crew, and 
passengers, and also to our much-maligned 
friend the north-east wind, who (mindful 
possibly of past compliments) caught us up 
in the chops of the Channel, helped us gra- 
ciously on nearly to the tropic of Cancer, 
giving us a more prosperous passage than 
the oldest hands recollect at this season, and 
then left us for a while to the delicious calms 
of the edge of the tropic, to catch us up 
again as the north-east trade. 

But, seriously, this voyage has given us 
already much for which to thank God. It 
safety and returning health, in an atmosphere 
in which the mere act of breathing is 3 
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pleasure, be things for which to be thankful, | 

then we~have reason to say in our hearts | 

that which is sometimes best unsaid on paper. 
* * > o . 


The last twenty-four hours have been spent 
as it were in what might be taken at moments 
for a dream, did not shells and flowers remain 
to bear witness to its reality.- It was on Fri 
day morning, December 17th, that we first 
sighted the New World ; a rounded hill some | 
fifteen hundred feet high, which was the end of | 
Virgin Gorda. That resolved itself, as we ran | 
on, into a cluster of long, low islands, St. John’s | 
appearing next on the horizon, then Tortola, 
and last of all St. Thomas’s; all pink and 
purple in the sun,and warm-grey in the shadow, | 
which again became, as we neared them one | 
after the other, richest green, of scrub and | 
down, with bright yellow and rusty rocks, 
plainly lava, in low cliffs along the shore. The 
upper outline of the hills reminded us, with | 
its multitudinous little coves and dry gullies, 
of the Vivarais or Auvergne Hills ; and still 
more of the sketches of the Chinese Tea- 
mountains in Fortune’s book. Their water- 
line has been exposed, evidently for many | 
ages, to the gnawing of the sea at the present | 
level. Everywhere the lava cliffs are freshly 
broken, toppling down in dust and boulders, | 
and leaving detached stalks and skerries, 
like that called the “Indians,” from its sup- 
posed likeness to a group of red-brown | 
savages afloat in a canoe. But upheaval, as 
far as we could discern, there has been none, 
since the land took its present shape. There 
is no trace of raised beaches, or of the terraces 
which would have inevitably been formed 
by upheaval on the soft sides of the iava 
hills. Rather do the numberless deep chan- 
nels which part the isles and islets mark de- 








pression still going on. But we could hear 
of no coral reefs, at least to leeward of the | 
islands. Most beautiful, meanwhile, are the | 
winding channels of blue water, like land- | 
locked lakes, which part the Virgins from 
each other ; and beautiful the white triangular | 
sails of the canoe-rigged craft, which beat up 
and down them through strong currents and 
cockling seas. The clear air, the still soft 
outlines, the rich and yet delicate colouring 
stir up a sense of purity, and freshness, and 
peace, and cheerfulness, such as is stirred up 
by certain views of the Mediterranean and its 
shores ; only broken by one ghastly sight— 
the lonely mast of the ill-fated hone, 
standing up still where she sank with all her 
crew, in the hurricane of 1867. At length, in 
the afternoon, we neared the last point, and 
turning inside an isolated and crumbling 











hummock, the Dutchman’s Cap, saw before us, 
at the head of a little narrow harbour, the 
scarlet and purple roofs of St. Thomas’s, piled 
up among orange-trees, at the foot of a green 
corrie, or rather couple of corries, some eight 
hundred feet high. There it was, as veritable 
a Dutch oven for cooking fever in, with as 
veritable a dripping-pan for the poison when 
concocted in the tideless basin below the 
town, as man ever invented. And we were 
not sorry, when the superintendent, coming 
on board, bade us steam back again out of 
the port, and round a certain Water-island, 
at the back of which is a second and healthier 
harbour. In the port close to the town we 
could discern another token of the late 
famous hurricane, the funnels and masts of the 
hapless Co/umbia, which lies still on the top 


of the sunken floating dock, immovable, as 


yet, by the art of man. 

But some hundred yards on our right was 
a low cliff, which was even more interesting 
to some of us than either the town or the 
wreck, for it was covered with the first tropic 


| vegetation which we had ever seen. Already 


on a sandy beach outside we had caught 
sight of unmistakable cocoa-nut trees ; some 


| of them, however, dying, dead, even snapped 


short off, either by the force of the hurricane, 
or by the ravages of the beetle, which seems 


| minded of late years to exterminate the cocoa- 


nut throughout the West Indies ; belonging 
(we are told) to the elaters—fire-fly, or skip- 


| jack beetles. His grub, like that of his cousin, 


our English wire-worm, and his nearer cousin, 
the great wire-worm of the sugar-cane, eats 
into the pith and marrow of growing shoots ; 
and as the palm, being an “ endogen,” in- 
creases from within by one bud, and there- 
fore, by one shoot only, when that is eaten 
out nothing remains for the tree but to die. 
And so it happens that almost every cocoa- 
nut grove which we have seen has a sad 
and shabby look, as if it existed (which it 
really does) merely on sufferance. 

But on this cliff we could see, even with the 
naked eye, the huge aloes, grey-blue cacti, like 
huge branching candelabra, and bushes, the 
foliage of which was utterly unlike anything in 
Northern Europe; while above the brightdeep 
green of a patch of “guinea grass” marked 
cultivation, and a few fruit-trees round a cot- 
tage told, by their dark bay-like foliage, ou 
fruits whose-names alone were known to us, 

Round Water-island we went, into a narrow 
channel between steep green hills, covered 
to their tops, as late as 1845, with sugar-cane, 
but now only with scrub, among which the 
ruins of mills and buildings stood sad and 
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lonely. But nature in this land of perpetual 

summer hides with a kind eagerness every | 
scar which man in his clumsiness leaves on | 
the earth’s surface ; and all, though relapsing | 
into primeval wildness, was green, soft, luxu- 
riant, as if the hoe of man had never torn the 
ground, contrasting strangely with the water- 
scene; with the black steamers snorting in 
their sleep; the wrecks and condemned 
hulks, in process of breaking up, strewing the 





shores with their timbers; the boatfuls of 
negroes gliding to and fro ; and all the signs of 
our hasty, irreverent, wasteful, semi-barbarous 
mercantile system ; and which we call (for the 
time being only, it is to be hoped) civilisation. 
Would we go on shore? ‘To the town? 
Not we, who came to see Nature, not towns. 
Some went off on honest business ; some on 
such pleasure as can be found in baking 
streets, hotel bars, and billiard-rooms; but 
the one place on which our eyes were set was 
a little cove a quarter of a-mile off, under 
the steep hill, where a white line of sand 
shone between blue water and green wood. 
A few yards broad of sand, and then impene- 
trable jungle, among which we could see, 
below, the crooked stems of the cocoa-nut ; 
and higher up the straight stems of the carat 
palm. Oh for a boat to get into that para- 
dise! There was three-quarters of an hour 
left between dinner and dark ; and in three- 
quarters of an hour what might not be seen 
in a world where all was new? ‘The kind 
chief officer, bidding us not trust negro boats 
on such a trip, lent us one of the ship's, with 
four honest fellows, thankful enough to escape 
from heat and smoke; and away we went 
with two select companions—a young Eng- 
lish sportsman and a scientific doctor—to 
land, for the first time, in the New World. 
As we leaped on shore on that white sand, 
what feelings passed through the heart of at 
least one of us, (who found the dream of forty 
years translated into fact at last,) are best, 
perhaps, left untold here. But it must be 
confessed that ere we had stood for two 
minutes staring at the green wall opposite us, 
astonishment soon swallowed up, for the 
time, all other emotions. Astonishment, not 
at the vast size of anything, for the scrub 
was not thirty feet high ; nor at the gorgeous 
colours, for very few plants or trees were in 
flower ; but at the wonderful wealth of life. 
The massiveness, the strangeness, the variety, 
the very length of the young and still grow- 
ing shoots was a wonder. We tried, at first 
in vain, to fix our eyes steadily on some one 
dominant or typical form, while every form 
was clamouring, as it were, to be looked at, 


and a fresh Dryad gazed out of every bush 
and with wooing eyes asked to be wooed 
again. The first two plants, perhaps, we 
looked steadily at were the /pomeaa FPes- 
capre, lying along the sand in straight 
shoots thirty feet long, and growing longer 
one fancied while one looked at it, with 
large bilobed green leaves at every joint, and 
here and there a great purple convolvulus 
flower ; and next, what we knew at once for 
the coccolobus, or “ shore-grape,” and had 
fancied to be a mere low bushy tree with 
roundish leaves—and so it is. But what a 
bush ! with drooping boughs, arched over and 
through each other, and shoots already six 
feet long, leaves as big as the hand, shining 
like dark velvet, a crimson midrib down 
each, and tiled over each other, “imbricated,” 
as the botanists would say, in that fashion 
which gives its peculiar solidity and rich- 
ness of light and shade to the foliage of 
an old sycamore; and among these noble 
shoots and noble leaves, pendent everywhere, 
long tapering spires of green grapes. This 
shore-grape, which the West Indians esteem 
as we might a bramble, is, without exception, 
the most beautiful broad-leaved plant which 
we have ever seen. Then we admired the 
Frangipane, seemingly a shrub of the spurge 
family, with the fragrance peculiar to certain 
white blossoms, to the jessamine, the tuberose, 
the orange, the gardenia, the night-flowering 
cereus ; then the cacti and aloes ; then the first 
cocoa-nut, withits last year’s leaves pale yellow, 
its new leaves deep green, and itstrunk ringing, 
when struck, like metal ; then the sensitive 
plants, then lianes of a dozen different kinds ; 
then we shrank back from our first glimpse of 
a little mangrove swamp, foul brown water, 
backed up by the sand brush, with trees in 
every stage of decay, fallen and tangled into a 
doleful thicket, through which the spider- 
legged mangroves and avicennias rose on 
stilted roots. We hurried back, in whole- 
some dread, to the white beach outside, and 
picked up shells—old friends in the cabinets 
at home—as earnests to ourselves that all 
was not a dream; delicate spiny pinne ; 
“ Noak’s arks ” in abundance, great strombi, 
their lips and outer shell broken away, dis- 
closing the rosy cameo within, looking on 
the rough beach pitifully tender and flesh- 
like ; lumps and fragments of coral innumer- 


_ able, reminding us by their worn and rounded 


shapes of those which abound in so many 
secondary strata; and then hastened aboard 
the boat, for the sun had already fallen, the 
purple night set in, aad from the woods on 
shore a chorus of frogs had commenced 
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| chattering, quacking, squealing, whistling, 
| not to cease till sunrise. 

So ended our first trip in the New World ; 
and we got back to the ship, but not to 
sleep. Already a coal-barge lay on either 
side of her, and over the coals we scrambled 
through a scene which we would fain forget. 
Black women on one side were doing men’s 
work, with heavy coal-baskets on their heads, 
amid screaming, chattering, and language of 
which (happily) we understood little or 
nothing. On the other, a gang of men and 
boys, who, as the night fell, worked, many of 
them, altogether naked, their glossy bronze 
_ figures gleaming in the red lamp-light, and 
|| both men and women singing over their 
| work in wild choruses, which (when the 
screaming cracked voices of the women were 
silent and the really rich tenors of the men 
had it to themselves) were not unpleasant. 
A lad, seemingly the poet of the gang, stood 
|| on the sponson, and in the momentary inter- 
|| vals of work improvised some story, which the 
men below took up and finished each verse 
with a refrain, piercing, sad, running up and 
down large and easy intervals. The tunes 
were many and seemingly familiar, all bar- 
|| baric, often ending in the minor key, and 
reminding us much, perhaps too much, of the 
old “Gregorian tones.” ‘The words were all 
|| but unintelligible. In one song we caught 
“New York” again and again, and then, 
“Captain he heard it, he was troubled in 
him mind.” “ Ya-he-ho-o-hu” followed the 
chorus. ‘Captain he go to him cabin, he 
drink him wine and whisky "—“ Ya-he,” &c. 
“You go to America? You as well go to 
heaven.” ‘“ Ya-he,” &c. 

These were all the scraps of negro poetry 
which we could overhear. On deck the 
|| band was playing quadrilles and waltzes, set- 
|, ting the negro shoveller dancing in the black 
|| water at the barge-bottom, shovel in hand; 
|| and pleasant white folks danced under the 
|| awning, and the contrast between the refine- 
| ment within and the brutality without be- 
| came very painful. For brutality it was, not 
| merely in the eyes of the sentimentalist, but 
| in that of the moralist ; still more in the eyes 
|| of one who tries to fear God, and to believe 
that all His human children may be some: 
when, somewhere, somehow, reformed into 
His likeness, Brutality it was. And we were 
|| shocked to hear that at another island (which 
|| need not be named till the scene has been 
witnessed) the brutalities of coaling are still 
worse ; and that the white authorities have 
tried in vain to keep them down. But it 
|| proceeds rather from the mere excitability 


and coarseness of half-civilised creatures, 
than from any deliberate depravity ; and we 
are told that in the island just mentioned, 
the negroes, when forced to coal on Sunday, 
or. on Christmas-day, always abstain from 
noise or foul language, and if they sing, sing 
nothing but hymns. It is more easy than 
wise to sneer at such a fashion as formalism. 
It is wiser to consider whether the first step 
in religious training must not be obedience 
to some such external positive law ; whether 
the savage must not be taught that there are 
certain things which he ought never to do, 
by being taught that there is one day at least 
on which he shall not do them. How else 
is man to learn that the laws of Right and 
Wrong, like the laws of the physical world, 
are entirely independent of him, his likes or 
dislikes, knowledge or ignorance of them ; 
that by law he is environed from his cradle 
to his grave, and that only at his peril he 
disobeys the law? A higher religion may, 
and ought to, follow—one in which the law 
becomes a law of liberty and a gospel, be- 
cause it is loved, and obeyed for its own 
sake ; but even he who has attained to that 
must be reminded again and again, alas ! that 
the law which he loves does not depend for 
its sanction on his love of it, on his passing 
frames or feelings, but is as awfully indepen- 
dent of him as it is of the veriest heathen. 
And that lesson the Sabbath does teach, as 
few or no other institutions can, The man 
who says (and says rightly), that to the Chris- 
tian all days ought to be Sabbaths, may be 
answered (and is answered rightly), “ All the 
more reason for keeping one day which shall 
be a Sabbath, whether you are in a sabbatical 
mood or not. All. the more reason for 
keeping one day holy, as a pattern of what 
all days should be.” So we will be glad if the 
negro has got thus far; an earnest that he 
may some day get further still. 

That night, however, he kept no Sabbath, 
and we got no sleep, and were glad enough, 
before sunrise, to escape onee more to the 
cove we had visited the evening before ; not 
that it was prettier or more curious than 
others, but simply because it is better, for 
those who wish to learn accurately, to see 
one thing twice than many things once. A 
lesson is never learnt till it is learnt over 
many times, and a spot is best understood by 
staying in it and mastering it. In natural 
history the old scholar’s saw of “ Cave homi- 
nem unius libri,” may be paraphrased by 
“He is a thoroughly goo! naturalist who 
knows one parish thoroughly.” 

So back to our little beach. we went, 
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and walked it all over again, finding, of 
course, many things which had escaped us 
the night before. We saw our first melon- 
cactus, and our first creeping cereus, on the 
rocks. We found our first tropic orchid, 
with white, lilac, and purple flower on a stalk 
three feet high. We saw our first wild pines 
(Tillandsias, &c.) clinging parasitic on the 
boughs of strange trees, or nestling among 
the angular limb-like shoots of the cactus. 
We learnt to distinguish the poisonous 
manchineel, and were thankful, in serious 
earnest, that we had happily plucked none 
the night before, when we were snatching at 
every new leaf; for its milky juice, by mere 
dropping on the skin, burns like the poisoned 
tunic of Nessus, and will even, when the head 
is injured by it, cause blindness and death. 
We gathered a nosegay of the loveliest 
flowers, under a burning sun, within ten days 
of Christmas ; and then wandered off the 
shore up a little path in the red lava, toward 
a tarm where we expected to see fresh 
curiosities, and not in vain. On one side 
of the path a pinguin hedge—the plants like 
huge pine-apple plants without the fruit—was 
but three feet high, but from its prickles 
utterly impenetrable to man or beast; and 
inside the hedge, trees with laurel-like leaves, 
and huge green calabashes growing on one 
of them. ‘The other side was low scrub— 
prickly shrubs like acacias and mimosas; a 
creeping vine with brilliant yellow hair (we 
ha:l seen it already from the ship gilding 
large patches of the slopes), most like Euro- 
pean dodder. Asclepias, with its tall fleshy 
grey stems and leaves and its azure of lovely 
lilac flowers, with curious columns of stamens 
in each ; and so on, and so on, up to a little 
farm-yard, very like a Highland one in most 
things, want of neatness included, save that 
huge spotted Trochi were scattered before 
the door, instead of buckies or periwinkles ; 
and in the midst of the yard grew side by side, 
the common accompaniment of a West India 
kitchen door, the magic trees, whose leaves 
rubbed on the toughest meat make it tender 
on the spot, and whose fruit makes the best 
of sauce or pickle to be eaten therewith— 
namely, a male and female papaw, their stems 
some fifteen feet high, with a flat crown of 
mallow-like leaves, just beneath which, in the 
male, grew clusters 7f fragrant flowerets, in 
the female, clusters of unripe fruit. On 
through the farm-yard, picking fresh flowers 
at every step, and down to a shady cove (for 
the sun, even at eight o’clock in December, 
was becoming uncomfortably fierce), and again 
into the shore-grape wood. _ We had already 


enough, and then rowed back, over a bottom 








discovered, to our pain, that almost every- 
thing in the bush had prickles, of all imagin- 
able shapes and sizes ; and now, touching a 
low tree, one of us was seized as by a brier, 
through clothes and into skin, and in escap- 
ing, found on the tree rounded prickly pods, 
which being opened, proved to contain the 
horse-nicker beads of our childhood. 

Up and down the white sand we wandered, 
collecting shells, as did the sailors, gladly 


of white sand, bedded here and there with 
the short manati-grass, one of the few flower- 
ing plants which, like our Zostera, or Grass- 
wrack, grows at the bottom of the sea. But 
wherever the bottom was stony, we could 
see huge prickly sea urchins, huger brain- 
stone corals, round and grey, and branching 
corals likewise, such as, when cleaned, may 
be seen in any curiosity shop. These, and 
a flock of white pelicans sailing over our 
head, were fresh tokens to us of where we 
were. If we had wanted more we might || 
have had it in the fearful heat of the next iew || 
hours, when the Shannon lay with a steamer || 
on each side, one destined for ‘ The Gulf,” 1 

| 

| 








the other for “The Islands;” and not a 
breath of air was to be got till late in the 
afternoon, when (amid shaking of hands and 
waving of handkerchiefs, as hearty as if we 
the “ Island-bound,” and they the “Gulf 
bound,” and the officers of the Shannon, had | 
known each other fourteen years instead of || 
fourteen days) we steamed out, past the | 
“* Little Saln” Rock, which burst into smoke 
and flame during the earthquake, and then || 
away to the south and east, for the islands, hav- | 
ing had our first taste, but please God, not our } 
last, of the joys of the “ Earthly Paradise.” | 

Of the Windward Islands this is not the | 
place to tell you. We hope to see them || 
again, and to learn much more about them. ! 
‘This only must be said, that we have been 
surprised both at their size (we think of them 
in England as mere dots on a map) and at 
their extraordinary beauty. Meanwhile, their || 
form raises some very curious, and even || 
grand, geological problems; and it will be | 
better to have attempted, at least, some solu- 
tion of those problems ere you are told more 
about the Windward Isles. 

Remember, meanwhile, that owing to the 
prevalence of the delicious north-east trade, 
the words eastward and westward are seldom 
heard here—windward and leeward being 
always used instead. 

> . * * * 

It was on the shortest day of the year— 

St. Thomas’s-day at home—at seven: in the 
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morning (half-past eleven of your time, just 
as the old women would have been going 
round the parish for their “ goodying”), that 
we became aware of the blue mountains of 
North Trinidad ahead of us; to the west of 
them the island of the Dragon’s Mouth ; and 
westward again, a cloud among the clouds, 
the last spur of the Cordilleras of the Spanish 
Main. There was South America at last ; 
and as a witness that this, too, was no 


| dream, the blue water of the Windward 


Islands changed suddenly into dirty bottle- 
green. The waters of the Orinoco, waters 
from the peaks of the Andes far away, were 
staining the sea around us. With thoughts 


full of three great names, connected, as long | 


as civilised man shall remain, with those 


| waters— Columbus, Raleigh, Humboldt—we | 
| steamed on, to see hills not standing out, 


iike those of the Windward Isles, in intense 
clearness of green and yellow, purple and 
blue, but all shrouded in haze, like those of 


| the Hebrides or the West of Ireland. On- 
| ward through a narrow channel in the moun- 
| tain wall, not a rifle-shot across, which goes 
| ty the name of the Ape’s Mouth, banked’ 
| by high cliffs of dark old Silurian rock, not | 
| bare, though, as in Britain, but furred with 
| timber, festooned with lianes, down to the 
| very spray of the gnawing surf. 
stack of rocks, not thirty feet high, and as | 


One little 


many broad, stood almost in the midst of 


| the channel, and in the very northern mouth ' 


of it, exposed to the full cut of surf and 
trade wind. But the plants on it, even seen 
through the glasses, told us where we were. 
One huge low tree covered the top with 
shining foliage, like that of a Portugal laurel ; 
all around it upright cacti reared their grey 
candelabra, and below them, hanging down 
the rock to the very surf, deep-green cereus 
twined and waved, looking just like a curtain 
of gigantic stag’s-horn moss. We ran through 
the channel, then, amid more low, wooded 
islands, it may be for a mile, before a strong 
back current rushing in from the sea, and 
then saw before us a vast plain of muddy 
_water. No shore was visible to the west- 
ward ; to the eastward the northern hills of 
| Trinidad, forest clad, sank to the water; to 
the south a long line of coast, generally level 
| with the water’s edge, and green with man- 
grove. That was the Gulf of Paria, and 
Trinidad beyond. Shipping at anchor, and 
buildings along the flat shore, marked Port 
of Spain, destined hereafter to stand not on 
the shore, but, like Lynn in Norfolk, and 
other fen-land towns, in the midst of some of 
the richest reclaimed alluvium in the world. 
As the steamer stopped at last, her screw 
| whirled up from the bottom clouds of yellow 
mud, the mingled deposits of the Caroni and 
the Orinoco. In half an hour more we were 
on shore, amid negroes, coolies, Chinese, 
French, Spaniards, and black vultures. 
C. KINGSLEY. 
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By JEAN: 


INGELOW. 


1.—AN ANCIENT CHESS KING DUG FROM SCME RUINS, 


APLY some Rajah 


H 


first in the ages gone ° 


Amid his languid ladies fingered thee, 


While a black nightingale, sun-swart as he, 
Sang his one wife, love’s passionate oraison ; . 


Hap!y thou may’st have 
pry y 


pleased Old Prester John 


Among his pastures, when full royally 


He sat in tent, grave 


shepherds at his knee, 


While lamps of balsam winked and glimmer’d on. 


What doest' thou here ? 


Thy masters are all dead ; 


My heart is full of ruth and yearning pain 
At sight of thee, O king that hast a crown 

‘Outlasting theirs, and tell’st of greatness, fled 
Through cloud-hung nights of unabated rain 


SHE thought by heaven’ 


Till she beheld the everlasting gate : 


And murmurs of the dark majestic town. 


2.—COMFORT IN THE NIGHT. 


s high wall that she did stray 
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And she climbed up to it to long, and wait ; 
Feel with her hands (for it was night), and lay 
Her lips to it with kisses ; thus to pray 

That it might open to her desolate. 

And lo! it trembled, lo! her passionate 
Crying prevailed. A little little way 
It opened : there fell out a thread of light, 

And she saw wingéd wonders move within, 
Also she heard sweet talking as they meant 
To comfort her. They said, “ Who comes to-night 

Shall one day certainly an entrance win ;” 
Then the gate closed and she awoke content. 





3-—THOUGH ALL GREAT DEEDS— 


TuovucH all great deeds were proved but fables fine, 
Though earth’s old story could be told anew, 
Though the sweet fashions loved of them that sue 

Were empty as the ruined Delphian shrine— 

Though God did never man, in words benign, 

With sense of His great Fatherhood endue, 
Though life immortal were a dream untrue, 

And He that promised it were not divine— 

Though soul, though spirit were not, and all hope 
Reaching beyond the bourne, melted away ; 

Though virtue had no goal and good no scope, 

But both were doomed to end with this our clay— 

Though all these were not,—to the ungraced heir 

Would this remain,—to live, as though they were. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER etal dataanecee CREWDSON’S WOOING. she may please. It was this which made 


Dorothy Fox linger over her adornment 
longer than was her habit on that afternoon 


N every wo- 
man’s breast 








: 


is born the 

by desire to cap- 
tivate. It 
depends on 
her charac- 

¥ ter whether 
wm or not this 
Zmay develop 
itself into 
vanity. But 


in its early | 


\stage, when 

she is yet 

) totally unac- 

quainted 

with her own 

power, she 

views her| 

charms with | 

hopes ml fears, and her great desire is that | 





when Josiah Crewdson was expected. 

He was to arrive at five o’clock, and it was 
now past four, and time that she should join 
her mother, whose step she had heard descend- 
ing the stairs fully ten minutes before. Yet 
Dorothy returned to the glass and gave her- 
self another inspection. She was fully ac- 
quainted with her father’s wishes, and knew 
the reason of this visit. The attentions 
she was bestowing on her appearance were 
therefore only the natural promptings of a 
woman’s heart to look her best in the eyes of 
the man who is her lover ; for, except by name, 
Josiah Crewdson was almost unknown to her. 
She had hesitatingly asked her mother if 
she had not better put on her lavender 
silk dress, and Patience had accorded an 
immediate assent. Dorothy, therefore, in 
| spite of grave colours and old-fashioned style, 
looked such a girl as the mivst fastidious 
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man might feel pleased to let his eyes dwell 
upon. She certainly admired herself, and 
fearing that this feeling, which was not entirely 
| new to her, might not be quite consistent, 
| she hurried down-stairs to avoid further 
temptation. 
| Patience regarded her daughter with eyes 
full of motherly pride and love, and then the 
| thought came of that someone they were 
| expecting who would perhaps take her trea- 
| sure from her. At this she repressed a little 





sigh, which made Dorothy declare that her | 
mother had been over-exerting herself. Then | 


|| she fetched her work and seated herselt by 
|, her mother’s side to wait Josiah’s arrival. | 
|| After a few minutes’ silence, Patience’s reverie 
was disturbed by Dorothy saying— 
| “Tam glad Josiah was present at Eliza- 
beth’s wedding—it will be so nice to hear 
all about it, I do so wish father would have 
let me go.” 

“T shpuld have liked thee to be present, 
| because it would have given thee pleasure,” 
answered Patience ; “and,” she added, “ for | 
that reason thy father would have desired it | 
too; the dress alone made him refuse thee.” 

There was a pause, and then Dorothy said | 
suddenly— 

“Mother, I never thought our dress so 
ugly until I saw Audrey Verschoyle. Oh! I 
should like to wear clothes like those she 
had on. Was she not beautiful ?” 

“No,” said Patience; “I did not think 
her beautiful. She was very graceful and 
elegant, and with a face which would make 
one say she had more goodness in her heart 


than in her mouth. She seemed to take a | “ 


great fancy to thee.” 

“Yes; she said she wished we lived nearer | 
one another, that she might often see me. | 
I wish so too. Are people who are not 
Friends mostly like the Verschoyles, I won- 
der ?” | 

Patience laughed. “ That way of putting | 
it is scarcely flattering to ourselves, dear,” 
she said ;°“‘ though doubtless they who see | 





the whole of her quiet life? So without 
looking up she answered,— 

“He was quite unlike any one I ever saw 
before. What a pity that he should be a 
soldier! And yet, mother, dost thou know? I 
am very fond of reading about soldiers and 
battles, for they have a kind of charm for 
me. I fear sometimes it is not quite right.” 

Patience smiled at Dorothy’s earnestness, 
for the atmosphere with which the girl was 
surrounded naturally had its effect upon her. 
Dorothy had been so entirely nurtured in the 
opinions of Friends that the slightest deviation 
into anything that they considered unallow- 
able was louvked upon by her as a failure in 
duty ; and this erring on the right side, as 
Patience considered it, only caused her to 
feel greater anxiety that her daughter should 
see more of the world. For some time past 
she had been urging Nathaniel to give his 
consent to her paying a long-promised visit 


_to her sister Grace in London, and after- 


wards going on to see her aunt Abigail at 
York. 


“‘T hope thou wilt have more opportunity 


| given thee of seeing the world than I have 


had, Dorothy,” she said. ‘Sometimes I am 
led to wonder whether our views are not a 
little narrowed by the small circle in which we 
move. Charles Verschoyle gave me much 
to reflect upon by his description of the late 
war. But I hear footsteps—it must be—yes, 
it is thy father. But where is Josiah Crewd- 
son ?” she asked, addressing Nathaniel as he 
entered. 
“He is with me,” answered Nathaniel ; 
only I have out-stepped him by coming 
through the bacx way to speak to James. 
Here he is,” and Nathaniel, after allowing 
Patience to welcome their guest, took him by 
the arm and led him up to Dorothy, saying— 
“Dost thou recollect her? — this is Dorothy.” 
Josiah thought he stood before the most 
| beautiful creature he had ever seen in his life, 
| and all the speech which, on his way from 
Exeter, he had been concocting, and which 


various places and mix with various people | had seemed to flow more glibly each time he 
gain a more agreeable manner and mode of had repeated it to himself, suddenly died 
expression than stay-at-home folks like us. away; and all his nervous shyness, which he 
She interested me greatly, although not so. hoped he had left behind him at Leeds, 
much as her brother did. What did thou seemed to rush back upon him, and he could 
think of him ?” 


Dorothy felt vexed with herself because | 
the foolish colour would mount into her | 
face, and only for the reason that she had | 
naturally thought a good deal of the hand- 

some stranger. How could it be otherwise, | 


| only take Dorothy’s stretched-out hand and 


stammer,— 

“‘Oh! indeed. How art thou ?” 

Dorothy answered, that she was quite well, 
and hoped he was the same ; and then Josiah 
sat down in the most uncomfortable position 





indeed, when he was, in a way, the hero in| on the nearest chair, and furtively glanced 
| the only event which had ever happened in | again at Dorothy, who, in order to give him 
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time to recover himself, looked steadily in 
another direction. 

Patience asked him several questions re- 
lating to his journey, until Nathaniel, find- 
ing it was within half-an-hour of dinner-time, 
suggested that Josiah had better be shown to 
his room. He and Patience went off with 
him, and Dorothy was left alone. 

As soon as they were out of the room, 
Dorothy’s face assumed a very blank expres- 
sion. Oh, how different Josiah was from what 
she had thought! Not abit the same. He was 
so plain—and quite fat—not the least like 
the man she expected to meet. Poor Josiah 
certainly suffered very much by comparison 
with a figure which had for the last few weeks 
moved pretty constantly in Dorothy’s imagi- 
nation. Quite unknown as it was to herself, 
I doubt much if she would have been so 
painiully struck with Josiah’s appearance had 
Fate decreed t!at they should meet before 
her adventure with Captain Verschoyle. But 
since that time, he had formed the type of 
the romance hero to her—her ideal of a 
lover ; whilst Josiah’s light eyes and whisker- 
less face presented a sorry contrast to this 
standard of personal perfection. 

She was still ruefully contemplating her 
disappointment, when the door opened, and 
the object of her thoughts, having completed 
his somewhat hasty toilette, entered the room. 
He had made up his mind to shake off his 
ridiculous nervousness this time, and to plunge 
headlong into any topic which presented 
itself. But with the exception of that never- 
failing resource, the weather, not an idea 
would come at his bidding. So he said that 
it was “very warm, but seasonable ;” and 
this happy rema'k being agreed to, a silence 
ensued. Then Dorothy remembered that she 
was not quite consistently filling her post as 
hostess, and that it was incumbent u on her 
to exert herself; and this she did with such 
purpose, that Josiah became more at his ease, 
and could manage to give other than mono- 
syllabic answers to the questions put to him. 
The wedding, of course, proved a delightful 
theme for conversation, and by the time that 
Dorothy had laughed over his description of 
Elizabeth’s white stuff dress and gauze veil, 
Josiah plucked up courage sufficient to tell 
her how much more he should have enjoyed 
it had she been there. 

“Elizabeth told me to tell thee, that she 
missed thy face every time she looked at her 
bridesmaids,” said Josiah. 

“ Dear Elizabeth,” said Dorothy, her eyes 


| But Josiah was too lost in admiration of 
the speaker’s own sweet face to attend to her 
words. 

“ Eh?” said Dorothy. 

“ What!” replied Josiah. 

“Did not Elizabeth look very pretty? I 
asked thee,” returned Dorothy, hardly able 
to refrain from laughing at his fixed gaze. 

“Pretty ! oh, yes,” hastily answered Josiah, 
brought to a sense of his absent manner and 
open-mouthed stare, “but I was thinking of 
thee ; she did not look like thee.” 

Here Dorothy laughed outright, declaring 
that he was keeping to that plainness of 
speech enjoined upon them. On this Josiah 
tried to defend and explain himself, but to no 
purpose—she would not listen. So, when Na- 
thaniel and Patience returned, all restraint 
seemed to have vanished, the two having 
apparently placed themselves on a perfectly 
familiar footing. Still, before the evening 
was over, each one felt that entertaining 
Josiah was no light task. At dinner, do 
what they could, it was impossible to draw 
him into conversation. Nathaniel quite ap- 
proved of children being brought up as the 
Crewdsons had been—to hold their tongues 
at meals and listen to their elders,—but 
when people arrived at years of discretion it 
was only fit that this restraint should be set 
aside. It was just as well to make the time 
pass pleasantly. But in the Crewdson house- 
hold the rule of silence still held good, so 
that though Josiah made the effort, he found 
it impossible. When his plate was set before 
him, he could not do anything but eat up its 
contents as quickly as possible. Then he felt 
so awkward under the impression of watch- 
ing every mouthful the others ate, that he 
had one helping after another, until Dorothy 
decided that he had the most enormous ap- 
petite of any one she had ever seen. No ale 
or wine being drunk at dinner, coffee was 
served immediately afterwards, and they all 
adjourned to the drawing-room. Here Josiah 
went through another trial between his wish 
to assist Dorothy, who was seated at the table 
pouring out the coffee, and his fear lest he 
might by some awkwardness or other make 
himself ridiculous in her eyes. So it ended 
by his sitting on the very edge of his chair, 
and starting up like a Jack-in-the-box every 
time that Dorothy moved to hand the 
cup to any one. At last, Patience, taking 
pity on his evident bashfulness, said to 
| him,— 
| “If thou wert to sit at the table, Josiah, 





filling with tears, “ she is always so kind. Did | thou might perhaps assist Dorothy.” 


she not look very pretty ?” 


After the coffee was cleared away, Na- 

















| posed that Dorothy should show Josiah the 
‘| garden. 


| him the names of the flowers, and show him 


| heart away, so that he lay awake for hours 
| that night recalling all that she had said and 


| 


| 
i 


'| of his own fancy he magnified all her charins. 


|| who unanimously decided that he wasn’t at all 


| 
| 
| 


ti 


| thaniel, with the view of bringing the two 
| together (notwithstanding that he gave him- 
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self a wonderful stretch indicative of relief 
as soon as their backs were turned), pro- 


This was just what Josiah had been 
wishing for. But the moment he was alone 
with her he found he could not say a word. 
So Dorothy had to take the initiative, and tell 


“The King’s-heart” yew-tree. 
During all this time poor Josiah gazed his 
done—his own already humble opinion of 


himse!f dwindling into nothing as in the quiet 


Naturally, the newly-arrived guest was 
freely discussed by the whole household, 





the man for Miss Dorothy, of whom every- 
body said that she was a real beauty, more 
like a picture than a Quaker. Judith, who in 
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Having said this, Patience put her arm 
round Dorothy and. drew her into her own 
room, thinking that the girl might tell her 
more definitely her impressions of her future 
husband. But Dorothy changed the subject, 
and talked about their projected excursions, 
until Nathaniel’s step was heard upon the 
stairs. Then she bade her mother good 
night ; and when she was alone wondered if 
she should ever get to like Josiah. She was 
very disappointed in him, certainly ; yet there 
seemed something nice about him. How 


| odd it seemed to think that he might be her 


husband! Then she fell asleep, and her 
dreams ran on weddings: and she, dressed 
like Elizabeth Cash, stood a bride with 
Josiah at her side, only, instead of being 
like himself, he was like Charles Vers- 
choyle. And when she awoke she thought 
what stupid nonsense comes into one’s head 
in dreams. 

The whole of the following week was de- 
voted to showing Josiah the beauties or the 


| her anxiety to see her dear child’s future hus- | neighbourhood. Dorothy thoroughly enjoyed 


band had come out that same evening from |. 
Plymouth, was highly indignant at the master | 


|| for contemplating such a match. She ex- | 


pressed her opinions so plainly, that Dorothy 
had to take up the defence of Josiah, whom 
Judith in her wrath had that moment called | 
a calf-faced jolter-head. | 


“Oh, Judith!” replied Dorothy, reprov- | 


| ingly. “It is wrong of thee to speak so of | 


| one whom father thinks so worthy.” 
4 Worthy of bein’ ducked for having the 


| day you’re growin’ more sweet.” 





“Worthy!” echoed Judith  scornfully. | 


impudence to think of you, child, when every 


“What is all this about ?” said Patience, 
who had entered unobserved. 

Judith, who stood somewhat in awe of her 
gentle mistress, looked a little confused as 
she answered apologetically,— 

“It’s only me, mistress, lettin’ my feelin’s 
roughen my tongue, and they both run on a 
good deal too fast; but Mr. Crewdson isn’t 
the man at all I expected to see.” 

“No?” said Patience, looking rather | 
grave ; “but we must not be too hasty in- 
our judgments, Judith.” 

“I think when he is more accustomed to | 
us, we shall like him better,” put in Dorothy ; | 
“he is so shy now.” 





“He is not accustomed to strangers,” said | 
Patience; ‘and thy father tells me old 
Stephen Crewdson was a stern man, and kept 
his children in great fear of him. So doubt- | 


less Josiah will improve now he is his own 
master.” 


each day. She felt no restraint before Josiah 
now, and would run up and down the hills 
laughing at him ; while he, panting and _ puff- 
ing, seemed to gain each summit by the 
sweat of his brow. He had never yet found 
courage enough to tell Dorothy of his love 
for her, which hour by hour he felt growing 
stronger. He had made two or three at- 
tempts, but she had always misinterpreted his 


| speech, or turned it into tun ; and the slightest 


damper effectually put a stop to this bashful 
wooing. But now the last day had come, for 
he was to leave them the next morning. So 
Josiah was unusually silent, feeling that he 
ought to say something, and that Nathaniel 
would expect it of him. But how to say it 
while she was asking him questions and telling 
him stories about things so entirely removed 
from the subject he had at heart, he did not 
know. Still this was almost his last chance, 
for after their return from the Castle Hill 
they were to rejoin Patience and Nathaniel. 
In the midst of Dorothy's speculations, then, 
as to the different appearance the place pre- 
sented now from what it di in the older time, 


when it had been the constant scene of blood- 


shed and warfare—for this afternoon all was 
so peaceful and calm, that it was a fitting 


| place for merry boys and girls to play ana 


make sweet echo with their gleeful voices— 
Josiah suddenly burst out with,— 
“ Dorothy, I do love you. Iam so fond, 
that is—O Dorothy ! dost thou like me ?” 
Dorothy looked up rather startled at this 


| abrupt diversion ; but none of that confusion 
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or bashfulness, which a girl feels when she 
first « iscovers that she is loved by the man 
she loves, either stirred her nature or showed 
itself in her manner as she answered with 
assumed gravity, hiding a smile which lurked 
about the corners of her mouth,— 

“ Like thee, Josiah? oh, yes. Are we not 
told to love all men as brothers ?” 

There was a pause. Then Dorothy looked 
| up, and her eyes meeting his, he said, Ais 
| face instead of Dorothy’s growing scarlet,— 

* But, Dorothy, thou art so beautiful.” 

“Oh ! Josiah, how canst thou !” exclaimed 
Dorothy in a tone of rebuke. ‘ Remember, 


” 


of personal looks. I wonder at thee;” and 
Dorothy glanced with a greater degree of 
| complacency towards Josiah, and an in- 
creased desire to know what he had to say to 
| her. But these two answers had completely 





shy about their feelings, but thou must come 
again, and then we shall doubtless be able to 
settle everything. Take heart, Josiah ; Doro- 
thy is her father’s child, and where she says 
she likes, doubtless she means to love.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—LIKING AND LOVING. 


THE next morning Josiah left King’s-heart. 
Patience and Dorothy stood with him in the 
garden waiting for Nathaniel, who was to ac- 
company him as far as Plymouth. 

“* Now thou hast found thy way here,” said 
Patience, “ thou must come again ; we shall 


, always be glad to see thee.” 
|| «Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain,’ and | 


| we ought to bear our testimony against vanity | welcome invitation. 


| 


Josiah gave her a grateful look for this 


“I shall be only too ready to come,” he 
replied. “1am so sorry to leave. I never 
enjoyed a week so much in all my life—thou 


| hast been so good to me.” 


overwhelmed Josiah, whose small stock of | 


| eloquence immediately forsook him. The 
teaching he had so long received, to the effect 
| that whenever he was going to act on his 


| own impulses he was certain to make himself’, 


ridiculous, now took possession of him. He 
| had only stammered and stuttered out some- 
| thing about their two fathers having intended 


that they should like each other, and that he | 
| was such an awkward sort of fellow, when 


| they met Patience and Nathaniel. The mis- 
| sionary meeting being held that night at 
| King’s-heart, no other opportunity presented 
itself. But before Josiah and Dorothy said 
good night, he whispered to her,— 
| “Dorothy, thou wilt try and like me?” 
“Try ?” she said laughingly ; “I tell thee I 
| do like thee.” She ran up-stairs, but turned 
round when she reached the top; and, find- 
| ing that Josiah still stood looking after her, 
| she nodded and laughed the more, thinking 
|| “what a funny face he has when he looks 
| like that,” which meant that a despairing ex- 
| pression did not suit poor Josiah’s common- 
| place countenance. Charles Verschoyle would 
| have expressed his feelings by a look which 
| would have touched the heart of the coldest 
woman ; Josiah, although actuated by quite 
| as fine feelings, could only produce laughter 
| in the woman the smallest dole of whosé 
love he was longing to possess. 

Josiah and Nathaniel had some conversa- 
tion that evening respecting Dorothy. All 
Josiah could say was, that Dorothy had said 

| she liked him. 

| “Well, I think that is as much as thou 

| canst expect at once,” replied Nathaniel, 
encouragingly. “ Women are always rather 

ie XI.—15. 








And then he turned to Dorothy; but 
though he wished to tell her how sorry he 
was to leave her, and how he should long to 
see her again, he found it was impossible. 
Every time he tried to speak, his heart 
seemed to leap into his throat and choke the 
words. No such inconvenience, however, 
oppressed Dorothy, who looked smilingly 
into fis face as she said,— 

“Oh, yes ; thou must come in the summer, 
and then we can go to the Mew Stone and 
to Cothele.” 

But Josiah was not heeding a word she 
said. He was entirely occupied with won- 
dering whether he might give her a kiss when 
he said farewell. She was in a way engaged 
to him, at least he had her father’s consent, 
and she had promised to try and care for him, 
and he thought he would; but at that 
moment Nathaniel appeared, calling out to 
him,— 

“Come, Josiah, we’ve no time to spare ; 
say farewell and jump in.” 

He thought he had better not venture any- 
thing of the sort; so he shook hands with 
Patience, turned again to Dorothy, changed 
his mind, and made such a sudden dash 
towards her that she only seemed to get a 
knock on her nose. Before she recovered 
from her surprise, Josiah was seated in the 
carriage, too excited, and his face too red, 
to see Dorothy’s look of bewildered astonish 
ment. But as they drove off, the true purport 
of this sudden movement dawned upon her, 
and, unchecked by her mother’s reproving 
look, she burst into a fit of laughter. 

Patience was very anxious to have a serious 
conversation with her daughter on the sub- 
ject of this proposed engagement with Josiah. 
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She liked him, and believed he had a great 
deal of goodness in his nature ; but she saw 
that he was no more fitted for a husband for 
Dorothy than Mark or Samuel their shopmen. 
Dorothy, in spite of the quiet sober way in 
which she had been brought up, possessed a 
vivid imagination, a quick sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and such warm feelings as were certain 
to influence her life and mould her character. 
There was much about her that Josiah, in 
spite of all the love he might feel for her, would 
never understand. As a child, obstinacy had 
been her greatest fault. This defect time 
and training had turned into firmness. Seldom 
shown, because few opportunities presented 
themselves for its display, but lying dormant 
in the young girl’s heart, was a will indomit- 
able as her father’s, a tenacity of purpose 
which, after she had once taken a resolution, 
would overcome most obstacles. 

Patience had thoroughly studied her 
daughter’s character, and felt convinced that 
to allow such a nature to ignorantly take any 
irretrievable step in life would be a failure in 
parental duty. She therefore determined that 
after speaking to Dorothy she would tell her 
husband of the thoughts which troubled her, 
and beg him to let their child go on a visit 
to her sister, and thus see a little more of 
society than their limited circle afforded. 

The morning passed without Dorothy 
making any comment on Josiah or his visit. 
After luncheon, the mother and daughter sat 
down together with their work, each one 
silent and apparently occupied with her 
own thoughts ; at last Dorothy said,— 

““ Mother, wert //ou ever in love ?” 

“Yes,” answered Patience. 

“Then tell me what it is like.” 

Before Patience attempted to answer Do- 
rothy’s question, she sat for some minutes 
communing with herself. 

“‘ Dorothy,” she said at length, “ thou hast 
asked a very puzzling question, and one that 
I shall find it difficult to answer to my own 
satisfaction, for love takes such various shapes 
in various natures, that by our own heart we 
can never truly judge the hearts of others. 
But first thou must be open with me, and tell 
me what makes thee ask this question.” 

Dorothy’s colour came, as with a slight 
hesitation she answered,— 

“T think—that is, I know—that father and 
thou have always wished me to like Josiah 
Crewdson ; and now that I have seen him, 
and know him better, I do like him, and think 
him very kind and worthy, but—surely, 
mother, something more than liking is needed 
to make people happy ?” 





pectedly, and whom she most probably would 





“ Indeed, yes, my child, and that is what I 
wish to explain to thee. Love is apart from 
all this; it is the charm which makes us 
tender to failings, not blind to them. Every 
merit we see in those we love we rejoice 
over. Love is something so powerful, deep, 
and binding, that, though it is impossible to 
define it, it is known to be love the moment it 
is felt.” 

“‘ But does all this come at once, mother ?” 

“No; I think in most cases it does not, 
but I am speaking of what in some degree 
thou should experience before thy consent is 
given to be the wife of any man. Doubtless, 
love often grows, but I think when I was 
thy age I could have felt tolerably certain 
who might excite such feelings within me, 
and who never would.” 

Dorothy’s face crimsoned. The thought 
flashed across her, supposing Charles Vers- 
choyle had been Josiah Crewdson, would 
she have needed to ask these questions? Not 
that Dorothy was one atom in love with the 
stranger who had come among them so unex- 


never see again, but he satisfied her imagina- 
tion, and Josiah did not. 

“ Mother,” she said abruptly, “dost thou 
think I shall ever love Josiah Crewdson ?” 

“That is hardly a fair question,” answered 
Patience, not wishing to give a straightfor- 
ward No, which would have been her real 
opinion. “I see nothing about Josiah to 
prevent a woman caring for him; he is very 
good-tempered and estimable, and his little 
awkwardnesses result only from shyness,—he 
would very soon overcome them.” 

“But I do wish he was not so fat, and 
short, and funny-looking.” 

“ We must not fall into the habit of being 
caught by externals,” said Patience. “It is 
only natural, dear, that thou should admire 
good looks ; but thou wilt never care less, I 
trust, for people who have not that gift. I 
have been wanting to speak to thee before I 
asked thy father’s permission for thee to go 
on a visit to Grace. I think after thou hast 
mixed a little more in the world thou wilt 
know thyself better.” 

Dorothy was delighted at the idea; her 
only fear was that her father might not con- 
sent to her going to a sister whose views 
were opposed to many of their own. But 
Patience undertook to speak to him first, and 
to tell him her wishes, and the reasons she 
had for believing that they would be acting 
consistently in allowing Dorothy to accept 
Grace’s invitation. 

That night, after reading was over, and 
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when the husband and wife were left alone, 
Patience commenced her task, which at the 
outset Nathaniel listened to very impatiently. 
Josiah, he said, was a very worthy young 
man ; and if he did not speak every time he 
got an opportunity, he never spoke when he 
might better have held his tongue. For his 
part he did not see what more they could 
want for their daughter than an excellent 
husband, with a good fortune and a flourish- 
ing business. 

“But,” said Patience, “that is all very 
well if she cared for the man.” 

“‘ Now that is one of thy woman’s fancies 
and arguments, Patience,” replied Nathaniel. 
“Leave her alone and she w// care for the | 
man, What other man can she care for? | 
Who does she see unless it is Andrew Dy- 
mond or Jabez Smith? and compared with | 
them Josiah has the graces of a posture. | 
master. When they are once married they | 
will get on very well; as I have often told | 
thee, love will come. Still, I have no wish | 
to force the child into a marriage which is 
d.stasteful to her ; though, should she decide 
against becoming the wife of Josiah Crewd- 
scn, she would crush one of the wishes | 
nearest my heart.” 

“ But thou would sacrifice thy wish, dear, | 








“T do not see the necessity,” said Na- 
thaniel ; “ nevertheless, I will think the mat- 
ter over, and by to-morrow, perhaps, give 
thee my decision.” 

The next morning he asked Dorothy to 
walk round the garden with him, and after a 
time he said,— 

“Well, Dorothy, and what dost thou think 
of Josiah Crewdson ?” 

“T like him ; he is exceedingly good, well- 
meaning, and worthy.” 

“Very excellent qualities in a husband, 
Dorothy.” 

“Yes, father—but,” she added as the 
colour mounted to her cheeks, “I should 
want to know him much better before that.” 

“Certainly, child; certainly. Still thou 
hast no positive distaste to him?” 

“No, on the contrary, I think very highly 
of him.” 

“Yet thy mother tells me thou hast a wish 
to spend some time with Grace ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dorothy; “but I do not 
know that that has much to do with Josiah, 
for I wished it quite as much before I saw 
him.” 

“Then thou hast my permission to go,” 
said Nathaniel, greatly relieved by this last 
remark of his daughter. “I know I can 


| if its accomplishment failed to give Dorothy | trust thee to uphold thy principles in all thy 

happiness ?” | actions, not entering into anything which thy 
| Nathaniel gave a vexed movement, which | conscience does not approve as consistent. 
| Patience noticed, and drawing her chair From Fryston thou must go on to see Aunt 
| nearer to her husband, she laid her hand on | Abigail, and while thou art so near, what 


_ his, saying, “ Wilt thou listen to me for a | 
few minutes ?” 

Nathaniel nodded assent. 

“Well then, first, be assured that I like 
| Josiah, and that I should be perfectly con- 
| tented to see Dorothy his wife, but I do not 
| consider he is calculated to make her happy ; 
_ and she has had so little opportunity of com- 

paring him with others, that we are not acting 
up to our duty if we allow her to makea 
blind choice. There might come a time | 
| when her heart would reproach us. Though | 
| Grace has many views that we condemn, yet | 
we know that Dorothy may be safely trusted 
to her care, without any of her principles 
being tampered with. Then why not let her 
go on a visit to Grace, with permission to 
mix in their home circle, and in any amuse- | 
| ment which she feels we should not forbid ?” | 

“ And when she returns home, how then ?” 
| asked Nathaniel, ‘“ Will she not be discon- | 
| tented ?” 

“No, I can answer for that; and if then 
| she makes no objection to Josiah, be assured, 

Nathaniel, I shall raise none.” 





(morro 


dost thou say to accepting this invitation 
from the Crewdsons ?” 

“If it will not be staying away too long 
from thee and mother, I should like it,” said 
Dorothy, her face beaming with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

“No,” replied her father ; “ we must learn 
little by little to try and do without thee; 
no easy task when the time comes,” he 


_added, patting her head lovingly. 


The tears sprang to the girl’s eyes as she 
exclaimed— 

“Qh, father, I never want to leave thee! 
I do not care to go now. Let me stay at 
home.” 

“No, my child. I am very glad, as things 
seem to be turning out, that thou art going. 
I shall write to Grace, and tell her thy mother 
will take thee ;-and, as I have some business 
in London the week after next, I will go and 
bring her home.” 

During the next few days nothing was 
thought of but the preparations necessary for 
their journey. At last the morning for starting 
arrived, and Nathaniel accompanied them to 
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the station. Grace was to meet them at 
Paddington, so that they should not have 
any trouble ; for to Patience a journey alone 
was an undertaking. 

As they stood waiting for the train to come 
up, Nathaniel could not help noticing the 
attention which Dorothy attracted. She was 
looking all the more beautiful from the ex- 
citement, which made her eyes sparkle and 
her colour brighten more than usual. Her fair 
youthfulness seemed to strike Nathanielafresh, 
and he anxiously thought to himself whether 
he was right in letting her go from him. What 
if she should attract the attention of some 
vicious worldling, whose fair words and spe- 
cious reasoning might entangle her young 
fancy! And this fear made him walk to the 


old house opposite the Guildhall with a more | 


measured step and graver face than usual ; 
and during the whole of the day he con- | 


tinually said to himself, “I fear I have not | 


acted wisely in letting her-go.” 


CHAPTER IX.—AT DYNE COURT. 


“ Dyne,” says an old chronicler, “ was the 
king’s demesne at the Conquest, the chief 
house whereof adjoined the abbey (now de- 
molished), and in times past hath been notable 
for that Hieretha, canonized a saint, was here 
born ; esteemed to be of such sanctity, that 
you may read of many miracles ascribed to 
her holiness, in 22s book who penned her 
life. This dwelling-place of Dyne Court and 
lands, which the family of Montague enjoyed 
trom the time of King Henry I. even unto 
King Henry VII.’s days, 
Chichesters by the marriage of Margaret, 
sole daughter of the house, with Geoffrey 
Chichester, who took the name of Dyne- 
court, by which honourable name this family 
hath ever since been known.” 

Known at the Court of the virgin queen 
as grave and reliable advisers; known to 
have laid down life and lands for the martyr 
Charles ; known at his son’s gay revels as 
roistering gallants ; known as the friends of 
each wanderer of the house of Stuart ; known 
as men who were eyed with suspicion by 
the house of Hanover, until, their fortune 
gone, and their lands mortgaged, they died 
out of royal memories,—the last three gene- 
rations of Dynecourts had been known only 
to those who dwelt near as men who had 
nothing to bequeath but their ancient name 
and ruined house. These had descended some 
few years before to one who, in his turn, was 
known to the neighbourhood as that Dyne- 
court who, sick of trying to stave off the 
evil day, had summoned up courage enough 


came unto the} 





to look into his condition, and had sold the 
old place which he could not keep from falling 
into ruin. He had paid off the debts still 
clinging round it, and had acknowledged 
himself all but beggared, and forced to earn 
his own living. 

So the descendant of all the Dynecourts— 
the friends of kings and boon companions of 
princes, successful lovers of court beauties, 
and husbands of titled dames—now toiled in 
the law courts as a barrister; while Mr. 
Richard Ford, whose father had been a 
porter, and he himself an errand-boy, was the 
owner of the fair lands of Dyne Court. When 
Richard Ford was yet a boy in a fustian suit, 
with a heavy basket on his arm, he never 
passed Temple Bar, or the Tower, or any old 
building, without being compelled to stop and 
gaze upon it. Though he knew not why, his 
| gazing brought him pleasure ; and as he ad- 
vanced in age and social position, he became 
a humble collector of curiosities, and when 
| he grew rich he found he possessed an anti- 
| quarian taste. His search for a seat had 

therefore been guided by this dilettanteism : 
the house must have a history, its surround- 
ings must have an interest. Directly Dyne 
Court was in the market he went down 
to it. He longed to call the place his own 
from the moment he saw the quaint village 
with the old-fashioned inn—“ The Swan with 
Three Necks,” stretching its sign across the 
street. His desire was only increased by the 





, | sight of “‘ the fair church and its stately tower,” 


_by the rough stone bridge, before the build- 
ing of which “the breadth and roughness of 
the river was such as it put many lives in 
jeopardy, until the pious Dynecourt—Fulk 
Dynecourt—was admonished by a vision to 
set on the foundation of a bridge near a rock 
which he should find rolled from the higher 
grounds upon the strand, and in the morning 
he found a rock there fixed, which incited him 
to set forwards so charitable a work and build 
the bridge now to be seen.” And when, after 
crossing the bridge, Mr. Ford stood in front of 
the large iron gates, and saw, half-way up the 
avenue, the Gothic arch (trace of the abbey 
which once stood on that spot), he firmly 
determined that if money could do it, he 
would be master of Dyne Court. 

And now he was master of it. Ever since 
that time, Dyne had been noisy with labourers 
and tradesmen, putting the whole place in 
thorough repair, but without altering its ex- 
terior. Mr. Ford himself vigilantly watched 
over the work. The interior arrangements 
of furnishing and decorating he committed 
to the hands of “a great London autho- 
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rity ;” and at the present time all who had 
seen it declared everything to be perfect. It 
took one a long time to get conversant with 
all the traditions and histories of “the Court 
lands ;” and when Mr. Ford, with natural 
pride of heart, showed any guests over them, 
he played a very secondary part to Roger 
Cross, who regarded his office of head gar- 
dener as one of hereditary distinction, it 
having been (as he informed them) in his 
family for two hundred years. Roger did 
not attempt to conceal his feelings at the 
bitter change which had overtaken the for- 
tunes of his old masters; and after pointing 
out the spot where the duel took place, in 
which Charteray Dynecourt fell by his friend 
the Earl of Hereford’s hand, or the gate which 
had never been opened since Maud Dyne- 
court shamed the family by taking flight 
through it with one of “Oliver’s Lords,” for- 
saking her denounced Cavalier lover, he 
would shrug his shoulders and shake his head, 
saying— 

“ But times is changed with us since then, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

Then there was the Well, where all true 

‘lovers went to swear their constancy and 
pledge each other in the water, which secured 
them the good-will of St. Hieretha. There was 
many an avenue, too, where belles in sacques 
and hoops and farthingales—whose names 
are still famous—walked and coquetted with 
beaux in ruffles, powdered wigs, and rapiers, 
who lived and died for the upholding of 
their country and its laws. 

Mr. Richard Ford took great pains to 
keep everything in the best possible order ; 
and so tender was he over these footprints 
of days gone by, that it grieved him to see 
even the branch of an old tree removed, 
or a dead shrub replaced; and although 
his steps, as he slowly trod the Dyne Court 
avenues, did not fall where his ancestors 
had trodden before him, he reverenced the 
associations of a past age, and regarded 
much of his newly-bought property as hal- 
lowed ground. 

When, therefore, the neighbouring families, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of Mr. 
Dynecourt, called on the new comer, they 
decided that, as he could never be a Dyne- 
court, they were very glad to see him what 
he was—simple, unpretentious, valuing things 
which even all his money could not buy for 
him, and naturally possessed of tastes and 
feelings which, though he was guilty of an 
occasional solecism, or a faulty H, prevented 
him from being called vulgar. His great 





wealth had introduced him to many fashion- | 


able circles, and in them he was the more wel- 
come, because it was understood that he was 
looking out for some fair maiden whom he 
might make mistress of his newly-gained pos- 
sessions. Many a girl, much younger and 
with far less excuse than Audrey Verschoyle, 
smiled upon him, and greeted him with sweet 
words, while he talked to them after a very 
staid fatherly fashion, and was so very little 
affected, apparently, by their solicitude, that 
it was not to be wondered at that Lady Laura 
should regard with triumph the marked at- 
tention which, from their first introduction, 
he had bestowed upon her daughter. 

The handsome carriage was sent to the 
station for the Verschoyles, and they drove up 
the avenue to find the master standing at the 
entrance of the house. He gave Audrey 
a most cordial welcome, and the mother’s 
heart swelled with pride as she thought how 
well her child would fill the position to which 
she saw that she was destined. 

From the moment they entered the house, 
Mr. Ford, by his manner, showed that 
Audrey was the guest he most delighted to 
honour. When he displayed the beauties of 
the house, he made her his especial charge, 
seeming well satisfied when she expressed 
pleasure ; and he made a note of any altera- 
tion she suggested. 

The party staying in the house was small, 
and consisted of a Mr. and Mrs. Jekyl Finch, 
together with their daughter, and a cousin to 
whom she was engaged; General Trefusis, 
an old Indian officer, and his sister; and 
Mrs. Winterton and her niece, Miss Selina 
Bingham. They had all met before, and the 
sayings and doings of their mutual acquaint- 
ances possessed for each a special interest. 
The arrival of the Verschoyles was hailed 
with general satisfaction; Lady Laura was 
always so agreeable, Miss Verschoyle so 
clever, and the son was quite a hero, and so 
good-looking. Mr. Ford expressed himself 
delighted to see Captain Verschoyle, and 
added, “ We must invite some nice young 
lady to look after him.” Quick-sighted Lady 
Laura decided at once that this remark was 
intended to convey that Miss Bingham was 
reserved for somebody else. But who could 
it be? Perhaps the old man himself might be 
coveting her money—those rich people were 
sometimes so grasping. So she at once 
answered,— 

“* My dear Mr. Ford, you are too thought- 
ful; but my son’s health being still very deli- 
cate, I fear he has the bad taste to prefer the 
attentions of his mother to those of the most 
charming young lady in England where any 
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reciprocity of interest would be expected. 
No, no, you must leave my son to me.” 

Lady Laura took great pains to repeat 
this offer of Mr. Ford’s to the guests indivi- 
dually, varying the remarks according to the 
condition of the hearer. She told Miss 
Bingham that her son never paid any girl the 
slightest attention beyond common polite- 
ness. 

“He declares he shall never fall in love 
with any one; but you know, my dear, he’s 
been spoilt—that’s the truth of the matter. 
Men never care for women who wear their 
hearts upon their sleeve.” 

Whereupon Captain Verschoyle’s naturally 
winning manner was regarded by the heiress 
as a personal compliment, and every courtesy 
he showed her seemed of double value when 


together, they lingered over breakfasts and 
luncheons, they strolled in couples over the 
grounds, Audrey being always the compa- 
nion of their host, who took sedate pleasure 
in showing his knowledge of Roman anti- 
quities, and the history of abbeys and 
monasteries. She, in her turn, listened com- 
placently, and would intersperse his rather 
heavy facts with old traditions, legends, and 
anecdotes of the places with which these 
archaic memories were connected. These 
talks were not altogether uncongenial, and 
Audrey remembered she had often felt far 
more bored by the conversation of other 
eligible but younger “ partis” than she did 
after an hour’s ¢éfe-d-téfe with Mr. Richard 
Ford. Though she had not been at Dyne 
Court a week, the servants looked upon her 
as their probable future mistress, and most 
eyes followed, with curious gaze, the couple 
as they walked together—Audrey’s tall, beau- 
tiful figure gaining height from her sweeping 
dress, and her dark hair arranged so as to 
display to the best advantage her well-formed 
head, which she had to bend when she ad- 
dressed her companion. 

At the close of one of these long summer 
days, Audrey had been singing for the old 
man. She had never reckoned singing 
amongst her accomplishments ; and if asked 
to sing would say that she could not. But 
Mr. Ford thought it the sweetest voice he 
had ever heard, and was wonderfully stirred 
by the few well-chosen words (for she always 
looked to the words more than the music) 
rather spoken than sung. They were sitting 
in the gloaming, apart from the rest of the 
party, who were amusing themselves inde- 





pendently of the singer. 
did not seek to disguise that she was solely 
intent on giving pleasure to the master of the 
house. 
fashioned songs, and she had given him 
several ; her companion hardly thanking her 
in words, yet quietly showing her how he 
enjoyed the treat. 
thought, she commenced to sing “Auld 
Robin Gray.” 


observed; but at the time she only said 
immediately it was concluded, “My dear 
Audrey, pray do not sing any more of those 
doleful ditties.” 
She rose and shut the piano softly, while Mr. 
Ford said, huskily, “’Thank you, my dear, 
it is twenty years since last I heard that 
it came from a man unaccustomed to be gene- | song.” 
rally gracious. The days passed very idly | walk round the terrace with me? I want to 
and pleasantly. They chatted and gossiped | see who the man was standing outside the 
window listening to me.” 





Ford. 


vants.” 


she knew it was not a servant, for it little 
mattered. So they spoke of other things, 
and joined General Trefusis, Miss Bingham, 
and Captain Verschoyle in a short stroll. 
As they were entering the house again a 
servant came up and said, “ Mr. Dynecourt 
has arrived, sir.” 


you excuse me, Miss Verschoyle?” and he 
hurried away. 


her room that evening, with the evident 
intention, as she said, of having a gossip. So 
she might just as well resign herself and 
dismiss Marshall at the onset, “to ‘improve 
the shining hours,’ meaning the moonlight, 
with the chief butler, or baker, or whoever 
reigns at present in your fickle bosom.” 


what will you make me out next? Why, 
he’s nearly seventy !” 


her mistress, laughing. 


Captain Verschoyle ; “you are a great deal 
too good-looking to become a nurse yet; 
besides, what would that Devonshire land- 
lady’s sailor son say ?” 





know everybody doesn’t care about setting 








Miss Verschoyle 


Mr. Ford had asked her for old- 


At length, without a 


“Such a mistake!” Lady Laura afterwards 


But Audrey did not reply. 


Then she said to him, “Will you 


They walked round, but could see no one. 
“It was your fancy, I think,” said Mr, 


“ No, it was not,” replied Audrey. 
“Then, perhaps, it was one of the ser- 


Audrey did not feel inclined to say that 


“Where is he?” asked Mr. Ford. “ Will 


Captain Verschoyle followed his sister into 


“The butler, Miss Audrey! Well, I never ;. 


“ And a very suitable age for you,” replied 


“No such thing, Marshall,” exclaimed 


“Thank you, sir,” said Marshall; “ you 
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the Prayer-book commandment—that you 
mustn’t marry your grandfather—at defiance,” 
and Marshall demurely bade them ‘“ Good 
night.” 

“That was a sly hit at you, Audrey.” 


me several hints as to the interest shown in 
the servants’ hall regarding their master’s 
wooing. By the way, what do you think of 
your brother-in-law elect ?” 

“ Brother-in-law elect!” echoed Captain 
Verschoyle ; “why, you have not accepted 
him, have you ?” 

“No; because he has not yet done me the 
honour to offer me his hand, and—shall we 
say ?—heart ; but, when that glory is laid at 
my feet, I intend to invest myself as quickly 


which may belong to the dignity of Mrs. 
Richard Ford.” 

“Be serious, Audrey. Do you think the 
man means to ask you to be his wife ?” 

“No; but the master of Dyne Court in- 
tends asking me to be the mistress, and I 
intend accepting. Don’t look so grave, 
Charley ; I have tried for matrimonial prizes 
far more distasteful than this man is to me, 
notwithstanding that he will cail me ‘Ordrey’ 
and sometimes hope I am ‘’appy.’” 

“ But surely you mus¢ shrink from marry- 
ing Aim. Mark you, I am not speaking 
against the man, for I feel sure he is good at 
heart, and there is much to admire in the 
good sense which makes him above being 
ashamed that he has risen in life. But, 
Audrey, his age, his appearance,—oh! it 
seems such a dreadful sacrifice,—and for 
what ?” 

“For what,” she answered; “for all I 
hold dear. I dream of the entertainments 
I shall give, the people I shall gather round 
me here, the dress, the jewels, the carriages, 
the thousand and one delicious extravagances 
I may commit when I have money at my 
command. We don’t look at the value of the 
coin, we esteem it for what it will bring us. 
So with Mr. Ford, if I regarded him standing 
on his own personal merits, I should shudder 
to be obliged to spend my life with an elderly 
man who has long passed all his romance, 
and in the days when he did possess it, would 
have perhaps bestowed it upon a—cook or 
serving-maid. No, no, Mr. Richard Ford indi- 
vidually is ignored, and is only regarded by 
me as the medium by which I shall attain all 
I have ever desired and longed for.” 

“ But, Audrey, don’t tell me your heart has 
never pictured any other life than one of 
endless frivolity and company?” 








“Yes, I suppose so; Marshall has given | 


as possible with all the insignia of office | 


“Marry for love!” she said, scornfully ; 
| “love is very well in a novel on a rainy day, 
but how does it stand in reality ?” 

“ Audrey,” said Captain Verschoyle, “ give 
up all idea of this marriage; you may yet 
meet with some one to inspire a different 
feeling.” 

“‘ Never now: my heart is choked up with 
other gods ; love could not take root in such 
|a stony soil; the first little storm would tear 
it up to wither and die. Moreover, I must 
say this is rather cool of you to take me to 
task for my adoration of Mammon, when you 
are at this very moment paying homage at the 
same shrine. Now then, it is my turn to 
cross-question. Do you ready intend pro- 
posing to Miss Bingham ?” 

“That is a question I have asked myself 
| several times, and hitherto I have been unable 
to give any answer. She isa very nice girl, 
and I might become very fond of her, but I 

should never be in love with her.” 

“I think she would not say No to being 

Mrs. Verschoyle,” said Audrey. 

“T am not at all sure of that,” replied her 
_ brother, “ but this I am sure of, that she will 

not break her heart if she is not asked, for 
| with all her timid yea-nayishness, she has a 
very decided preference for herself, and who- 
ever she marries will never be anything but 
prince consort in her heart. Yet a man might 
_do worse, and there is no reason why he 
should not love her for herself, for she is 
rather pretty and tolerably accomplished.” 
| “Yes,” interrupted Audrey, “that is her 
fault ; you feel that you must always qualify 
everything you say of her, and consequently 
| she has no positive character.” 

“Very unlike my sister there,” laughed 
Captain Verschoyle. 

| “Oh! I know I like to have my own way, 
and I daresay if I had fallen in love it would 

| have been with some weak amiable creature, 
who deferred to me in all things, and was 
entirely guided by my opinion. And yet I 
detest men of that kind.” 

“ Ah!” said her brother, “my ideal is a 
woman who has an opinion, and yet is ready 
to follow out that of the man she loves; a 
woman like our sweet Quaker friend, who 
freely gave her ideas, and then quietly added 
‘But my husband’s wish is different ;’ and love 
had made that law so strong that it never 
entered her mind to resist it. Do you know, 
I often think of her.” 

“So do I,” said Audrey. “That afternoon 
seemed to open up a fresh vista of life to me ; 
the spirit of peace took possession of me then. 





I shall never forget the scene—the mother 
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and daughter—I can recall the very sound of 
their voices. But there goes twelve o’clock ; 
my dear Charley, be off, or I shall look like a 
wraith to-morrow.” 

Captain Verschoyle rose to bid her good 
night, saying — 

“You will think over what we have been 
talking about? Don’t marry this man if you 
feel you may some day repent it. Money 
cannot bring everything, Audrey.” 

She laughingly shook her head in dis- 
sent, and without replying to his question, 
said,— 

“Oh! by the way, did you hear who Mr. 
Dynecourt is?” 

** No,” answered her brother. “ What about 
him ?” 

“TI know nothing about him, only a servant 
told Mr. Ford that Mr. Dynecourt had arrived, 
and he hurried off to see him, and I left the 
drawing-room before he returned.” 

“ Dynecourt?” said Captain Verschoyle ; 
“that must be one of the family to whom the 
place belonged.” 

“Perhaps so; I never heard anything but 
that it had belonged to a very old family who 
had lost their money. Mr. Ford was once 
about to give me their history, but something 
prevented him. Now if he should prove 


young, and good-looking, and a rival to Cap- 


tain Verschoyle? But don’t despair; should 
the worst come, call me to the rescue, and 
I'll measure swords with the interloper, and as 
it would be perhaps my last passage of arms, | 
it should be successful, and insure victory.” 

* Ah, well,” said her brother, “as I do not 
yet know whether I wish to be the victor I | 
shall not engage your services. Good night. | 
Think over what we have been talking about.” 

“Yes, I promise.” | 

And she kept her promise. She said to | 
herself that she would look at it on every side, | 





| 


and on every side the advantage of marrying 
Mr. Ford showed itself. She felt certain that, 
with the help of some of her relations, who 
held a good place in the fashionable world, 
she could introduce her husband into it, 
and once there she knew she should need 
no help to keep her place. No one under- 
stood expending a large income better than 
Audrey ; and her reflections were often for- 
gotten in the pictures her fancy presented, of 
some wonderful /ée or entertainment, where 
she would display her taste, and make herself 
the envy of people who had often offended 
her by their indifference or their patronage. 
Yes, she would accept Mr. Ford gladly ; she 
felt almost certain he would propose to her, 
though not quite so soon as Charley imagined, 
**T daresay he will defer it until almost the 
last day, which would be just what I should 
like; and then I shall settle the matter, go 
to town, and prepare my /rousseau, and we 
need not meet again until a day or two be- 
fore the—,” here she sat down pausing before 
the word—“ wedding.” Her hands lay idly 
in her lap, her wide-open eyes had that look 
which tells of blindness to external objects ; 
a slight trembling of the mouth now and 
then showed that she was thinking deeply, 
seriously. The clock striking one broke in 
on her reverie, and she gave a short, quick 
sigh as the words seemed to rise to her 
lips, her tongue almost giving sound to 
the thought—“ Whatever comes, I trust I 
shall never forget that my duty is to be very 
kind to the old man.” 

And Audrey was soon in dreamland ; and 
entertainments, and balls, and weddings, and 
funerals, all mixed themselves together in her 
mind, until Marshall’s voice awoke her, tell- 
ing her that it was past eight o’clock, and 
that there was a fresh visitor to dress for that 
morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DO notask | 


a if Monsieur 
” slept well, 

iB for I know 

he did,” 

said Car- 

lino next 

4 morning in 
high glee. 

“Perfect- 

ly,” replied 


“Tt is said 
that the 
Prince of 
Condé 


Rocroi.” 
“But you had no battle in view,” 
|| Carlino. 
| “Who knows!” sighed the Baron, and a 
|| shade of unspeakable sadness passed over | 
his face. He remained with his eyes closed 
|| fora minute in deep meditation; then rousing 
himself he said—* Take that bunch of keys 

lying on the table, the largest but one opens 
|| the drawers of the bureau in the study, un- 

lock the second drawer and bring it to me.” 
4 Carlino did as he was bid. The drawer 
|| in question was brimful of papers metho- 
dically arranged and tied up in bundles 
of various sizes. Two small pocket-pistols 
peeped from beneath some papers. Actuated 
| by no distinct motive, for in his master’s 
| helpless condition all the weapons in Chris- 
|| tendom might have lain by his side without 
the least danger of his using them, Carlino 
took the pistols out, and then carried the 
drawer to his master. 

“Lay it on my bed here—there were two | 
small pistols on the top, what have you done 
with them ?” 
| “They seemed to me to want cleaning,” | 

said Carlino, “ and so I took them away.’ 

“Were you afraid that I should blow out 
my brains with them ?” asked the Baron with 
a sinister look and laugh, both painful to 
hear and to see. 


“Monsieur has a way of jesting which 
XI—16 


said 


| saddens me to death,” said Carlino, with a 
touch of reproach in his voice. 

“Well, well—don’t find fault. I will sad- 
den you no more. Now put your hand under 
that big bundle there, tied with pink ribbon, 
and you will find a small packet in blue 
paper—that’s it, undo it.” 

Carlino unfolded the several blue covers of 
the packet, and came at last to a small phial 
full of brownish liquid. ‘‘ Open it,” said the 
Baron. Carlino removed the glass stopper 
with some difficulty, and immediately recog- 
nised the smell of opium, with which his 
experience at Acqii had made him familiar. 

“Tt is laudanum!” he exclaimed. 

“ Indeed !” said the Baron; “let me see if 
you are right, bring it nearer. I don’t smell 
it yet—raise my head higher—now let me 
smell it,” and the moment the open phial 
was on a level with his mouth, he made a 
snatch at it with his teeth. 

“Oh! Saints of Paradise,” exclaimed the 
horrified Carlino, drawing the bottle back in 
time, “ he wants to kill himself!” 

“ And so I will and shall!” cried the Baron, 
in a burst of fury. ‘Give me the bottle, I 
tell you; I command you to give it to me 
|this instant. If you don’t, I will starve 
myself.” Then, after a pause, he resumed in 
a more pacific tone, “ Listen to me, Carlino. 
You see that bundle of papers under which 
lay the phial. Those papers are Piedmontese 
bonds, worth thirty thousand francs; take 
them, put them in your pocket, they are 
yours, but let me have the bottle.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Carlino, in a tone impos 
sible to convey; “oh, sir, I have not de- 
served this from you!” and trembling from 
head to foot he fell on a chair half fainting, 
and hiding his face in his hands, began to cry 
desperately. 

The Baron watched Carlino with a look of 
inexpressible fondness till his eyes also filled, 
and tears rolled fast and thick down his wan 
cheeks. It would have been difficult to 
| decide which of the two actors in this heart- | 
rending scene was the most to be pitied. At || 
| last the Baron said, said it most softly, “ For- 

give me, Carlino, I didn’t know what I said. 
It was wrong of me to try and bribe you into 
doing what I ought only to expect from your 
affection for me, from your good sense, from 
‘your pity. It is to these I now appeal. 
Reflect on my state, my good Carlino, my 
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| best friend. Was there ever a more unhappy, | 


| a more hopeless one? I am a living corpse 
| shut up already in a coffin—a burden to my- 
| self and others, debarred not only from all 
the pleasures of life, from all that makes it 
, worth having, but from what is indispensable 
to make existence tolerable. Most of its 
ordinary functions are taken from me. Iam 
as incapable of moving as a log, I cannot 
read without turning giddy, I cannot eat, I 
‘ cannot sleep. My eyes and ears are, it is 
true, unimpaired, but of what use are either? 
| My visible world, owing to my helplessness, 
, is confined to the court-yard and garden of 
this house, and as for my hearing, it only 


| 
| 


_ hell, purgatory, and paradise while yet alive, 


, ever take a part in killing him ?” 


serves me so far as to follow the squabbles of | 


the grooms below. Is such a life, if it can 
be called life, worth keeping? But even 
these are not all my miseries—amid so many 
disabilities, there survives within me, fresh 


me, since your attachment stands im the way 
of my deliveramee.”” 


and whole, a fatal capability for suffering, for | 


unlimited suffering. God is my witness that 
I have borne it as long as it was bearable, 
but it is so no longer. The mere thought of 
another such fit of pain as my last at Divonne 
maddens me. Now I put it to you, Carlino, 
had you a dog in the state I have just de- 
scribed, would you not in common humanity 
put him out of his suffering ?” 
“But a dog has no soul to be saved, and 
you have—think of that, my dear master,” 
objected Carlino. 
“God Almighty will have mercy on my | 
| soul,” retorted the Baron. “God Almighty, | 
who bestowed on the camel the instinct by 
which it throws off its burden when too 
heavy, cannot punish me for not bearing 
what is unbearable, for not doing what is 
impossible. Self-preservation is the natural 
law of our being, but where that law ceases 
to operate, there is an end to all responsibi- 
lity, there begins the right to do away with 
oneself, Don’t you see this? It is self- 
evident.” 


“Listen to me, my dear master,” said 


| devil. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| formed the resolution not to survive the loss | 
_ of all hope of recovery. .Looking forward to | 


| pistol. 


Carlino, falling on his knees by the bedside, | 


and speaking with solemn earnestness. “ You 
|, area gentleman of education and learning, 
| and speak like one. I am only a poor 
ignorant peasant, therefore unfit to argue 
; with you. I can only go by what I have 
been taught, and beginning with the good 
priest who taught me my catechism, down to 
niy late master, who was a very clever and 
pious man, I have always been warned that 
| for a man to kill himself is a mortal sin, that 
| the Church refuses her prayers and Christian 
| burial to such as have done so, and that they 
|B straight to hell, where a great countryman 


his design than any weapon. 


of mine, privileged by God to journey through 


saw them with his own eyes, and left record 
of what he saw in a famous book, that my 
late master was never tired of reading over 
and over again. Believing all this as I do, 
how can Monsieur expect that. I should. help 
him to his eternal ? But even if I | | 
did not believe: what I have been taught, | 
even if supposing Monsieur could persuade 
me, how could I, loving Monsieur as. I do, 





“And so, out: of mistaken affection, you 
condemn me to die by a slow fire, inelt by 
inch? I had hoped better things from: your 
attachment. Jt would be betterif yow hated 





“In the name of all that is. hely, muy dear | 
master, make am effort, amd: try to get rid of | | 
these unnatural! ideas. ‘They come from the | 
Prayer will conjume: them: away. Let | 
us pray, Monsieur,” andi Canlino crossed: him- 
self and begam to recite: tie Paternoster. 

“Spare me your mummery amd your pre- 
sence,” interrupted the Baron, “I would | 
rather be alone.” 

“Will Monsieur not get up?” ° 

“No, no; go.” 

Carlino went to cry his eyes out in the 
kitchen, by the side of the scarcely less dis- 
tressed Mademoiselle Victorine. 

We owe the reader a word of elucidation. 
Baron Gaston, we have stated it before, had 





this dread possibility, he had long previously | 
loaded to the muzzle the pair of pocket | 
pistols which we have discovered in one of 
the drawers of his escritoir. It was only at 
a later period that the fear had crossed his 
mind that his hands might get so far worse as | 
to disable him from pulling the trigger of a 
Then he had thought of secreting the | 
small phial of laudanum in question, as offer. | 
ing more facility for the accomplishment of , 
Small doses of | 
opium, either as a sedative for his pains or as | 
a soporific, had been frequently administered | 
to him since his accident. 

It is painful to have to say that the Baron’s | 
resentment against Carlino proved both bitter 
and lasting. It oozed out of his sullen silence, 
of his angry looks, of his sharp monosyllables. 
All his former liking for his faithful servant 
had been replaced by dislike. It seemed at 
times as if the mere sight of that good-natured 
face was too much for him. “ What necessity }} 
is there for your mounting guard over me all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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day ?” would he suddenly say. ‘‘ Have you 
nothing to do elsewhere? Are you afraid that 
I should profit by your absence, to throw my- 
| self out of window?” And the moment Car- 
lino had turned his back, he called after him, 
reproaching him with never being at hand. 
The poor man took a mischievous pleasure in 
crossing and finding fault with his servant. 
Whatever Carlino proposed, no matter what, 
were it only the opening or shutting of a 
window, the Baron was sure to say “ No.” 
If Carlino hazarded a gentle remonstrance, 
he was denounced as a tyrant; if he protested 
his attachment, and called God to witness 
that he would willingly bear half his master’s 
cross, he was convicted of hypocrisy. For- 
sooth, it was easy to make fine speeches, 
when they pledged you to nothing! Even 
| Carlino’s buoyancy and sanguineness of dis- 
position—and they were not what they had 
been—were not proof against this -incessant 
persecution. He lived literally on tears ; his 
sleep and appetite were gone. This terrible 
| phase of his master’s temper left such an in- 
delible impression on the poor fellow’s mind 
that, even in after years, he could not allude 
to it, or even think of it, without shuddering. 
The trial, thank God, was not long. 

Monsieur de Kerdiat awoke one morning 
as if from a nightmare—awoke quite another 
man from the one of the day before. The 
first words he said to Carlino were, “Are you 
not yet tired of lavishing so much care on a 
brute like me?” 

“Oh, how can Monsieur say such things?” 

“T am wrong; brutes behave themselves 
better. I have seen even wild beasts show 
some gratitude to the one who fed them. Can 
you forgive me, Carlino?” 

Carlino could say neither yes nor no, for 
the tears that suffocated him. 

“My only excuse,” continued the Baron, 
“is that I did not know what I was doing. 
Really at times I am not responsible for what 
I say or do. I have followed your advice, 
my good Carlino—I have prayed. I have 
tried hard many a time without result, but I 
have succeeded at last. Prayer has cleared 
my disordered intellect, has softened my 
proud, hard heart. I never knew before what 
a blessing, what a power resides in prayer. I 


things I have asked of you. I see and feel 
how right you were in refusing to listen to 
me. You have been my guardian angel, Car- 
lino. It is useless to try and stop me; I will 


speak out what I have at heart tosay. IfI 
die like a man and a Christian, as I am re- 
Hence- 


solved to do, I shall owe it to you. 








understand now what impious, what criminal | 





into your hands. You know, far better than 
I do, what is good for me and what is not. 
From this moment you are no longer to ask 
me if I will do this or that, but simply to say, 
‘Do this or that’—do you promise?” 

“Why, if I do, Monsieur,” replied Carlino, 
smiling through his tears, “ we shall, I am 
sure, make a great mess of it; for if ever 
there was a man born to obey and not to 
command, that man is Monsieur’s humble 
servant.” 

“Well,” counterargued the Baron, with a 
smile in return, “if you are born to obey, 
then I command you to tell me always what 
I am to do, and you cannot go against my 
command.” 

“J must do my best,” said Carlino. “Sup- 
pose Monsieur was to take his breakfast, and 
then get up?” 

Both these operations being concluded, so 
long and laborious that of the dressing, that 
it had to be followed by an hour of complete 
repose, Carlino further proposed a visit to the 
cook, “a member of Monsieur’s establish- 
ment, whom Monsieur had never taken any 
notice of,” and on the Baron agreeing both 
to the accusation and to the proposal, he was 
wheeled into the kitchen, where he had a 
good long chat with Victorine, apologising to 
her for not having seen her before, and thank- 
ing her for all the good things she had con- 
cocted for him. 
you,” said the Baron, as he was wheeled 
away, “nay, I shall like to have a chat with 
you whenever you have any spare time.” 

To see him look so kindly, to hear him 
speak so gently, after those three interminable 
weeks of angry, gloomy silence, it was 
scarcely possible to believe that it was the 
same man. Carlino was half-crazy with joy, 
and hardly knew what he was about; so 
much so, indeed, that a few hours later, while 
arranging his own room, when he took out of 
its case, and, according to custom, rubbed: his 
harmonica till it shone like gold, he so far 
forgot himself as to put it to his lips, and sent 
forth a wave of sound. It was the first time 
he had done this since resuming his service 
with the Baron. The sound half scared him. 
He felt the blood mount to his face, hastily 
shut up the instrument, and returned to his 
master in the study. 

“Did you hear the music?” asked the 
Baron. 

“T did, sir,” faltered Carlino ; “I hope it 
did not disturb you?” 

“On the contrary, it pleased me; it was 
only a simple chord, but sweet and melan- 








“T wish to see more of | 














forward you shall guide me; I resign my will 
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choly. It made me think of the zolian harps 
in the old castle at Baden. What could it 
be?” 

“If Monsieur is curious to know,” replied 
Carlino smiling, “I can introduce him both 
to the instrument and the performer ;” and 
running to his room, he came back with the 
harmonica, and held it up before the Baron— 
an oblong square, of the shape of a comb, the 
size of a small woman’s hand, with twelve 
holes on each side of the breadth of it. 

“‘ Pleasanter to the ears than to the eyes,” 
said the Baron, looking at it, “to be com- 
pared to a fine soul in a ‘ plain body.’” 

Carlino played on it, and very cleverly, a 
Piedmontese air which pleased his master, 
but not half so much so as had done the 
simple chords with the long faint echoes 
which had struck home to his heart. 

“So I have a musician in my service, and 
knew nothing of it. How was it that I never 
heard you play before?” 

“I was not sure it would be agreeable to 
Monsieur.” 

“T understand—your master’s temper was 
not the most encouraging to music. But I 
have turned over a new leaf, you know, and 
for the future, I shall be much obliged to you 
if you will give me the benefit of your har- 
monica whenever you feel so inclined. Have 
you had it long?” 

“ According to my reckoning, about four- 
teen years.” 

“Fourteen years count for something at 
your age. You must have been very young 
when you got it?” 

“T was not quite eleven years old. I 
found it on the road between Aosta and 
Biella.” 

“ You excite my curiosity: tell me all about 
it,” said the Baron. 

“ Well, then,” said Carlino, “ I must begin 
by telling Monsieur how it was that we had 
to leave Bovino, and go to Aosta. We were 
five. in family—father, mother, a girl, a boy, 
and I. Little Annette, the youngest, had died 
when only eleven months old. My father was 


| a muleteer, and went thrice a week to and 
| from Biella, with his two mules. 


There was 


| at that time no carriage road between Bovino 


and Biella. My sister, the eldest of us, and 
my brother, the second eldest, were employed 
at the cloth-mill. Ours was, and still is, a 
cloth-manufacturing district, and the most of 
our young people flocked for employment to 
the factory—a huge, naked building, all 
honeycombed with small windows, which 
stands at the end of the village, looking to- 
wards Biella. My occupation was to lead to 





pasture our two goats, and to take care of 
them otherwise. I suppose I was very young, 
or very small of my age, for I was not as tall 
as the goats. I was bid to keep them ona 
narrow strip of common, which bordered the 
road right and left, and on no account to let 
them stray beyond. I held to my orders, and 
executed them to the letter. If Monsieur 
had seen me, as I remember myself, a small, 
bareheaded, barefooted urchin, in a shirt and 
trousers too short even for me, held up only 
by one brace—if Monsieur had seen me in 
this accoutrement skipping after my goats, 
stick in hand, all day long, giving them and 
myself no rest, I am sure Monsieur would 
have warned me against zeal. Yes, zeal was 
my strength, or my weakness, as early as that, 
and will remain so to the end of the chapter. 
But I weary Monsieur——” 

“Not at all, go on, you amuse me,” said 
the Baron. 

Carlino went on. “I remember the time 
when we were a happy, and, to all appearance, 
a prosperous family, when my mother used to 
sing all day, like a lark, at her work, when, on 
week-days, there was always plenty of maize 
bread and minestra, and on Sundays a dish 
of salt pork and white bread was sure to be 
on the table—and when I had a nice suit of 
fustian and a good pair of shoes to go to 
mass in. But on a sudden all this changed ; 
my mother continued to work, but sung no 
more, the salt pork and the white bread be- 
came things of the past, my nice suit of fus- 
tian went to tatters, my shoes fell off my feet 
with old age, and no new ones came to re- 
place them. I know but vaguely the cause 
of this change. My father was an enterpris- 
ing man, and fond of speculations, and having 
no capital he had to borrow money and to 
sign bills, which he could not take up. In 
short, we were ruined, and one fine day there 
was an execution in our house, and the house 
itself and all that was in it was knocked down 
to the best bidder ; and then it was that my 
father, who was also a mason, made up his 
mind to go to Aosta, where he knew that 
workmen were needed for the building of 
some houses. My mother and I were to go 
with him, but not so my brother and sister, 
whose earnings at the cloth-mill were suffi- 
cient to keepthem. They had been, however, 
so unhappy at the factory, their life there, 
ever since our misfortune, had been so full of 
humiliations, especially for my brother, that 
they begged hard to be allowed to join us, 
and they ended by getting my father to agree 
that they should go with us to Aosta. I 
must tell Monsieur that in our country to 
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have one’s house sold by law is looked upon 
as the height of disgrace. Most of the factory 
people shunned my sister; scarcely one of 
the girls would speak to my brother, not to 
mention the taunts and sneers which were 
their daily pittance. So the five of us went 
together to Aosta, on foot, of course, and 
found there well-paid employment for us all. 
I alone, for carrying sand and stones, earned 
as much as twenty sous a day ; but as I was 
not strong, the sand and stones were too much 
for me, and I was soon on the sick list. I tried 
again and again, and always broke down. I 
was bitterly mortified ; the more so as my 
father grumbled and scolded as though it had 
been my fault. Idid nothing but cry. He 
had grown hard and stern to every one of us 
since he had become poor. 

>“ He said one day, ‘ We cannot keep this 
boy here doing nothing while we work like 
cart-horses ; he must go back to Bovino and 
try his chance at the factory. At his age his 
brother gained ten sous a day.’ My mother 
prayed that I might remain a little longer, 
because of my weakness, but she prayed to 
-no purpose. So one day, or rather one 
night, for it was at two in the morning, I was 
sent off. By making me start so early they 
had reckoned that I could reach Bovino on 
the morrow before nightfall. According to 
my father’s directions, I was to apply to 
Giromé, a poor old neighbour of ours, for 
help and advice. Giromé had always been 
friendly to us, and had a son employed at 
the mill. I had also a letter from my sister 
to one of the best hands there, the one who 
was to be my brother-in-law, who had spoken 
to her for two years past. We say in our 
parts when a young man courts a girl that 
he speaks to her. 

“It was in the month of July that I set 
out on my solitary journey—the moon was 
nearly full, the night as clear as day. My 
mother went with me a little way, then kissed 
me in a hurry (I guessed that she was afraid 
of my father), bade me be of good heart, put 
into my hand a little paper —_ and was 
gone. There were in the packet three mutfee, 
coins of the value of eight sous each—all her 
savings, Iam sure. I never felt so miserable 
and lonely in my life as when she left me. I 
cried as though my heart would break. I 
was also stung by a feeling of shame, 
that I could not earn my bread as well as 
my brother and sister; but, in spite of my 
tears and my mortification, I kept on at a 
good pace. It might have been still a quicker 
one but for my old tattered shoes, one or 
other of which I was always losing; go, at 





last I took them off, and walked barefooted. 
At first it was quite a comfort, but here and 
there the road was so rough, so covered with 
stones, that after a while my feet got sore, 
and I had to put the shoes on again. It was 
a weary journey in every way. I stopped 
several times to rest and eat a bit of the 
maize bread I had in my pocket. I longed 
to sleep, but I dared not give way for fear of 
not getting to Bovino before night, so I did 
my best to resist the temptation. But when 
the sun rose high in the sky, and the midday 
heat was great, I suspect I must have taken 
a doze now and then, but only short ones. 

“ My anxiety to arrive before dark stood me | 
in lieu of an alarm watch, and so on I trudged 
as well as I could, until my knees became so 
stiff that it was a serious affair to bend them; | 
and I began to dread that I should not reach | 
Bovino at all. My feet also were swollen, | 
and blistered, and burning, and ached to such 
a degree that at last I could not bear it, and 
threw myself down under a tree by the road- | 
side, and took off what remained of my shoes 
to cool my feet in the grass. As I did this, 
my right foot struck against something, which 
I saw was not a stone. I sat up and looked 
to see what this obstacle might be, and I 
found this harmonica in its case. I took it 
out. I had never seen anything of the kind 
before, nor, of course, did I know its name. 
I examined it narrowly, and perceiving the 
holes, instinctively put it to my lips. Oh! 
Monsieur, I can’t tell you how transported I 
was with the sound I produced ; it seemed 
to me as if somebody was speaking to me 
words of soothing and encouragement. I 
tried it again and again, and made it sound | 
better and better. I no longer felt alone. I 
forgot my fatigue, though I had to remember 
it again when, after a long halt, I got up and 
strove to set forward once more. However, 
I found that walking was out of the question. 
Stand up I could, but not make one step 
forward ; my knees wouldn’t bend. I lay 
down again, and considered what I had best 
do. Consideration was of little use; if I 
could not move I must stay where I was till 
I could. SolI rolled up my jacket, laid my | 
head upon it, and fell asleep. a 

“I was roused by a voice calling to me. 
A gentleman on horseback had stopped in 
front of me. I must have slept long, forI , 
felt quite refreshed, but my legs—in my be- 
wilderment I had jumped up—my legs were 
as stiff and weak as ever. My head was so 
full of my newly-found treasure, that my first 
thought was that this gentleman must be the 
owner of it, and that he had come to ask for 
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it. So I took it out of my pocket, and, show- 
ing it, said, ‘ Is this thing yours ?” 

“No, how did you come by it?’ 

“¢T found it lying here,’ said I, pointing to 
the spot. ‘ May I keep it ?’ 

‘ Of course you may, if the rightful owner 
does not claim it. You must have come 
some distance, to judge from your feet.’ I 
told him from whence I came, and where I 
was going, which led to further questions and 
answers, at the end of which the gentleman 
on horseback must have known as much 
about my affairs and those of my family as I 
did myself. ‘I’m going to give you a lift 
to Bovino,’ said the gentleman; ‘can you 
manage to jump up to me?’ [I tried, but 
utterly failed ; my knees were still too stiff. 
Seeing which he dismounted, lifted me on to 
the front of the saddle, then got up again 
himself, passed his arm round my waist, and 
away we started ata good canter. I was not 
a bit afraid, having ridden my father’s mules 
many atime. Wereached Bovino after dusk. 
I slipped off the horse in front of Giromé’s 
cottage and thanked my benefactor to the 
best of my powers. He told me to stop a 
minute, wrote something in his pocket-book, 
tore out the leaf, and gave it to me, saying, 
‘Take that to the foreman of the cloth-mill, 
but I advise you to wash yourself well before 
you go to him, because you are very dirty, 
my poor boy.’ And upon this he galloped 
away. I was indeed very dirty, and very 
much ashamed I was at his remark.” 

“The gentleman on horseback,” said the 
Baron, “I guess was afterwards your master?” 

“He was indeed, but I did not find out 
who he was until a week later, when he came 
to the factory. He stood by me some time 
watching me work—I was preparing spindles, 
the A BC of the craft—he praised my dili- 
gence, and desired me to go to his house at 
Biella the following Sunday. Of course I 
did not fail to do so. He seemed to like to 
hear me chatter in my childish way ; he ques- 
tioned me a good deal, among other things 
he inquired if I could read, and on my 
answering in the negative, said I ought to 
learn, and must do so. Meanwhile, I was 
living at Girom?’s, taking my meals there 
and sleeping in the hayloft, and I made great 
friends with Girome’s son, a lad of fourteen, 
who knew how to read and write, and he 
volunteered to teach me. I was very proud 
on my next Sunday’s visit to Signor Colletta, 
to show him that I knew my letters ; he was 
much pleased at this, made me repeat them 
over and over again, and, in fact, became in 
some measure my teacher. At the end of a 





year I could read and write tolerably. I had 
also made some proficiency in my trade, and 
earned as much as fifteen sous a day. With 
that I could not only pay for my meals and 
washing at Giromé’s, which I had been 
able to do for the last three quarters of a 
year, but also put by something. I had 
nothing to pay for lodging, as I continued to 
sleep in the hayloft, and as for clothes and 
linen, my kind protector had given me plenty 
of both, which Giromé’s wife cut down to my 
size. 

“As I grew older and cleverer, Signor 
Colletta seemed to take to me more and 
more. He would often speak confidentially 
to me, say, for instance, that he was weary to 
death of the cloth-mill and the cares it en- 
tailed upon him. In fact, he had not been 
bred up to be a man of business—the factory 
had devolved upon him quite unexpectedly 
through the sudden death of an elder brother. 
He was a man of studious and retired habits 
—a downright well of learning—always read- 
ing and talking about politics (all the liberals 
of the province looked up to him as their 
chief), and then so good and considerate, 
His patience with Marco, his deaf gruff ser- 
vant, was truly angelic; and I was very often 
quite angry at Marco’s want of attention and 
rough ways to his master. What would I 
not have given to be in Marco’s place, ‘to 
make the good Signor as comfortable as I 
could, and show him my gratitude for all he 
had done for me! This became my one wish, 
and grew with my growth. 

“At last it was realised. 
seriously ill, and Signor Colletta took me into 
the house. I nursed Marco, and did his 
work for more than a month, At last Marco 
recovered to a certain degree, but was too 
broken down to resume his service. Then it 
was that Signor Colletta, having handsomely 
provided for the old man, proposed to me to 
take Marco’s place, and I need not tell Mon- 
sieur how happy I was to do so. I was just 
seventeen. At about the same time my 
master made over the management of the 
mill to his younger brother, the one who sent 
me to Paris. In 1847, the year of the 
Statuto, Signor Colletta was elected a De- 
puty, and I went with him when he went to 
Turin, to take his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Two years later he was made 
Prefect at Chambery, and... . Monsieur 
knows the rest.” ' 

“And what became of the rest of your 
family ?” asked the Baron. 

“ After a little more than a year’s absence, 
my brother and sister went back to Bovino, 
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and both resumed work at the mill. 
' short time later my sister married the young 


| workman who had courted her. My brother 
was taken by the conscription and became a 
| soldier. My father settled at Aosta, opened 
||! a wine-shop, which proved a failure in the 
'end, took to the mason’s trade again, fell 
from a scaffolding, and was killed on the | 
‘spot. My mother returned to Bovino, and 
lived with her daughter and son-in-law till 
1849, when she went to Novara to nurse my 
| poor brother, who had been badly wounded 
in the battle of that name, and was lying in 
the hospital. She came back to Bovino alter 
his death, took to her bed, and in a very few 
days died. My sister and I are the only 
| ones left of the family.” 








CHAPTER VII. 


Tus day marked the beginning of a new 
era in the Baron’s household. He never 
swerved for a moment from the programme 
which he had laid down for himself. His 
meekness and his serenity, even under acute 
suffering, never belied themselves. Let us 
| hasten to add. that God, in his mercy, was 
pleased to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb; his fits of pain now occurred but 
seldom, and were as nothing in comparison 
to that dreadful attack at Divonne, the mere 
remembrance of which made Carlino’s hair 
stand on end, The Baron, Carlino, and 
Victorine lived more like friends, or better 
still, more like members of the same family, 
than as master and servants, and a more 
united family it would not be easy to meet. 

Little by little, the result of a gentle and 
continued pressure from Monsieur, it had 
become an established habit that Victorine, 
whenever unoccupied, should go and join her 
master in the study, his favourite room, and 
that, whether spoken to or not, there she 
should remain, an integrant part of the family 
circle, to which indeed she brought a precious 
accession of practical good sense and of keen 
observation, The long winter evenings, from 
six to nine, the Baron’s hour for retiring, they 
as a rule spent together. Carlino or Victo- 
rine read aloud the evening newspapers and 
discussed the news ; the Baron, if disposed, 
took a share in the conversation, and if not 
so inclined, bade them talk as if he were not 
present, contenting himself with listening. 
Then Carlino and Victorine occasionally 
played a game at cards or draughts, the 
various phases of which the invalid would 
follow with interest. 
continued talking fatigued him, he would 





At rare intervals, for 


life in Africa. As nine struck, Carlino would 
take up his harmonica and sound the retreat, 
when Victorine disappeared, and Carlino 
wheeled his master into the bedroom. 

Thus the first half of the winter wore on, 
monotonous, indeed, nay, often dull—how 
could it be otherwise?—but exempt from 
storms. About this time there arose a diffi- | 
culty touching a certain payment which fell 


was demanded, that the poor gentleman was 
incapable of giving. Whereupon he sent for 
a notary and directed him to draw up a power 
of attorney, authorising Carlino to receive 


This transaction brought to light the fact that 
the name Carlino, which every one who knew 
him, his master included, supposed to be a 
surname, was merely the diminutive of his 
Benvenuti. From this day Carlino received 


the keys, and such was the Baron’s implicit 
confidence in his servant’s fidelity, that he 


week Carlino submitted to his inspection. 
On the morning of the day following that 


drawn up, the Baron said, while being 
dressed, “I think I ought to make my will; 
what do you say?” 


put that into Monsieur’s head,” returned Car- 


so. My late master used to say that all 
rational beings, with property to dispose of, 


but of course, only if Monsieur has a wish to 
do so, for, thank God, there is no occasion 
for any hurry.” 
add this reservation by a shade of vexation 


his master’s countenance. A long and close 
observation had given Carlino a keen per- 
ception of all the varieties of his master’s 
feelings. 


you suppose that the idea of making my will 
has anything unpleasant forme. If I could 
only believe, with many superstitious people, 
that doing so brings ill luck, as they say, I 


deliverance, and send for the notary at once. 

















relate to them some passages of his soldier’s 





due to the Baron, and for which a receipt | 


and give receipts for all rents, dividends, and | 
moneys whatever appertaining to the Baron. | 


Christian name Carlo, that of his family being | 


and made payments, kept the money and all | 


was with difficulty persuaded to cast a cur- | 
sory glance over the accounts, which every | 


in which the power of attorney had been || 


“Tt is the sight of the notary which nas | 


lino ; “ why, there is no reason against doing | 


ought to make their wills at five-and-twenty ; | 


“ You are mistaken,” said the Baron, “if 


should seize on this chance of hastening my | 


No; what perplexes me is that I have not | 
yet settled in my mind how I shall dispose of 
my property.” 

“That is quite another matter,” remarked 








Carlino was prompted to | 


which he had noticed, or fancied pass over | 
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Carlino, “and Monsieur can think, for no- | 


thing presses.” 

The Baron looked thoughtful throughout 
the whole day. He said suddenly that even- 
ing, when Carlino was putting him to bed, 
“You had a sister, had you not?” 

“Yes, thank God, and still have her,” 
answered Carlino. 

“Then you are on friendly terms with 
her?” 

“ Friendly terms!” repeated Carlino, asto- 
nished ; “surely, like brother and sister. I 
cannot say anything better.” 

*« She is good ?” 

“As good as gold—excellent.” 

“You have never quarrelled with each 
other !” 

“Never; we never had any reason for 
quarrelling. I cannot imagine any cause she 
could have given me, or I her.” 

“‘ She is married, is she?” 

“ Yes, and has five children—three girls 
and two boys,” said Carlino. 

“Suppose she had married against your 
will?” 

“Tt could not have happened, because, if 
she had persisted, I should have given way.” 

“Even if she had married a scamp ?” 

“My sister is not the sort of woman to 
marry a scamp, Monsieur.” 

“ But supposing she had, what would you 
have done?” 

“Well,” said Carlino, after a little thought, 
“ supposing she had I would have put 
up with it all the same, because I should 
have said to myself, as she has got this 
scamp, more need for me to help her and be 
kind to her.” 

“ And suppose you had property to leave?” 

“Why, if I had no wife nor children of 
my own, I should leave it to her and her 
children.” 

“In short, however badly your sister had 
behaved, you would never have found it in 
your heart to be angry with her?” 

“‘T believe not,” said Carlino. 

The Baron mused a little, then said, “I 
wish I could feel as you do, Carlino. Yours, 
I have no doubt, is the right sort of feeling, 
but You are a noble-hearted fellow. I 
respect you.” 

After this the subject was never mooted 
again between them, but the sequel will soon 








| show that the Baron argued the point with 


himself in the silence of his thoughts. 

The beginning of spring coincided with an 
event which, much as it interested the public 
in general, was fraught with a still greater 
interest for our invalid. The section of rail- 








| 
| 


road between Culoz and Chambery was | 
opened, and thus the line of railway was un- 
interrupted between Chambery and Paris. 
The Baron’s castle was therefore no longer 
inaccessible to him, for the few miles inter- 
vening between Chambery and the castle | 
could be easily managed in a carriage. This 
enlargement of horizon, this unique chance 
of change was grasped at by the Baron with 
an eagerness, of which only a prisoner in a 
dungeon can form a somewhat adequate idea. 
The castle and everything connected with it, 
the mountains, the woods, the vines, his mor- 
bidly excited fancy invested with a poetic | 
halo, which cast some of its rays even upon 
the remembrance of the old Vidame’s any- | 
thing but poetic figure. The mere thought 
of the gathering of the grapes, at which he had | 
been present only two years ago, and had | 
viewed with the most perfect indifference, save 
as to the quantity and quality of wine the 


vintage might produce, now brought tears to 
his eyes. 








Carlino, to whom he immediately appealed, | 


entered heart and soul into his master’s 
wishes and anticipations, too happy that his 


thoughts should have a bright spot to alight |' 


and settle upon. ‘“ Down there,” observed 
Carlino, “we shall have none of those 
thumps and shocks, which make the house 


tremble, and startle one out of one’s sleep.” || 


To understand the force of this remark of 





Carlino’s, it is necessary to bear in mind, that || 


at the time he was speaking, the spring of 
1856, there was already in full operation that 
systematic turning of Paris upside down, of 
which none to this day can foresee the end, 
and one of the least inconveniences of which 


was the exasperating awful noise created by || 


the carting of building materials at every 
hour of the day and of the night. To this 
cause, though certainly not the only one, the 
Baron attributed the broken sleep from which 
he had suffered of late. 

It was accordingly settled that he should 
leave Paris as soon as the hot weather set in, 
earlier if possible, certainly not later than 
the first week of June. Carlino in the mean- 
time was to see to the packing of the furni- 
ture and movables, it being the Baron’s 
intention to give up his apartments, and quit 
Paris for good and all. All these arrange- 
ments were decided on seance tenante, that 
is, in the half-hour following the first mention 
of the change contemplated by the Baron. 
Victorine therefore knew nothing and could 
know nothing of the new projects. The 
Baron and Carlino had both of them taken 
it for granted that she would, as a matter 
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of course, go with them. They had, how-| fore it was agreed between them that Vic- 
ever, reckoned without their host. No|torine should speak and act as though her 
sooner did Carlino break the news to her| being one of the party were an understood 
than he perceived by her change of colour | thing—then, when the moment of starting 
how unwelcome it was. How could she | arrived, she must allege a sudden illness of 
possibly forsake her old and infirm mother? | her mother’s, which forced her to remain 
It was out of the question. Carlino had not | behind for a few days. ‘Thus time would be 
thought of this, and admitted the full force | gained until Carlino should find a favourable 
of the objection. Here was a sad compli- | opportunity for informing his master of the | 
cation which, if known to the Baron, would | real state of the case. With what a heavy | 
throw a damp on all his pleasure. What was | heart poor Carlino contrived this pious fraud, | 
to be done? At all events they must keep | those who have observed his brotherly affec- | 
the truth from him for the present. There-| tion for Victorine, and the great assistance 
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she had been to him in the care of his|moned to her mother’s bed-side, such at | 
| master, can easily guess. least was the explanation given by Carlino | 

April and May went by quick as lightning | to the Baron—an explanation confirmed | 
to Victorine’s sad fore-knowledge, slow as a}in the course of the day by a letter | 
snail’s pace to the Baron’s impatience. The} from Victorine. She wrote that there was 
bulk of the furniture had been sent off a} nothing serious in her mother’s illness, but 
week ago ; the weather was bright and warm | that such as it was it rendered it im- 
as could be desired; in fact nothing more | possible for her to start just now. She 
remained to do but to name the day of} begged Carlino to excuse her to her mas- 
departure, and to bespeak a bed-carriage, | ter, and to say that she hoped to join them 
and at last this also was done. Early | in a fewdays at the castle. This assurance 
on the second of June—they were to start! went far to lessen the Baron’s disappoint- 
at eight in the evening—Victorine was sum- | ment. 
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At a little before six all the preparations 
were completed, and the herculean labour 
began. We have not the heart to dwell on 
| the increase of infirmity and helplessness, 
| which rendered the handling of the unfor- 
| tunate genticman a far more arduous task than 

| on the previous occasion. He was besides 
| much agitated at leaving Paris, and his home 
| of many years, leaving them for ever, and the 
| staring of all his neighbours was little cal- 
| culated to allay that agitation. At last it 
| was over, and he lay stretched on his travel- 
| ling couch, panting, worn out already before 
| starting. The wind created by the rush of 


| the train revived him a little; but it soon 


| 
| 
| 
| 


became too much for him, and he complained 
of cold. The motion of the carriage harassed 
and made him restless; he had continually 
to beg that his posture might be changed. 
| From Dijon to Macon the engine tore on at 

| a furious, maddening pace, probably to make 
| up for Jost time—the train jerked from side 


to side as though striving to escape from tthe | 


| wails, and each jerk wrenched a groan of pain 
from the invalid. 
were being broken. Poor Carino, half-wild 
and indefatigable, never ceased 

cordials to his master, together with all the 
gentle words of cheering and consolation, 


ment could suggest, bitterly reproaching him- 
self all the while for not having imsisted on a 
physician being consulted before this journey 
had been undertaken. 

By the time they reached Culoz the Baron 
was reduced to such a state of weakness as 
almost took away his power of speech, and 
it required a great effort for lum ‘to say 
to Carlino, during a few minutes’ halt, “If 
we reach Chambery ... . in safety, send for 
@ motary directly—my uncle’s notary, M. 
Giblat, to make my will. Do you pre 
mise ?” 

Carlino said he would send for M. Giblat 
as soon as the Baron had had some rest and 
was fit for business. 

“No, no,” insisted the Baron ; “the notary 
first. I can have no rest till my will is made. 


|| despair.” 
‘| “ Monsieur’s orders shall be obeyed; but 
\| Monsieur must not talk of dying,” said Car- 
lino, in the gentle tone of a mother chiding a 
|| wayward child. “ A strong man like Monsieur 
does not die for so little. 
rest, and must and shall have it, and then 
'| Monsieur will be himself again in no time. 
| It is Carlino who says it, and knows it;” 





It was as if all his bones ; 
with terror, but not the less selfjpossessed | i 


that his long experience and his deep attach- 


God grant me time for that, or I shall die in | 





Monsieur wants | 


and as he thus spoke he wiped—oh, so ten- 
derly—his master’s forehead and face, all | 
moist with drops of agony. 

“Faithful heart!” murmured the sufferer, 
“Lay your hand on my head: it does me 
good.” 

As Carlino did so, the Baron closed his 
eyes, and gradually the muscles of his coun- 
tenance relaxed. He no longer complained 
—nay, had, to all appearance, some snatches 
of sleep. Had the hand on his head any- 
thing to do with this interval of calm? Does 
such a thing as magnetic power, a mysterious 
physical influence of man over man, really 
exist? Many of those who have watched 
long by the sick-bed of one dearly loved, will 
answer in the affirmative. ‘Carlmo, be it re- 
membered, at the time of his second journey 


to Paris, had found the Baron in a sharp fit | 


of pain, and his presence had sufficed to cut 
it short. Be this as it may, Chambery was 
reached without nach further discomfort. 


“The notary, nemember!” whispered the | 


Baron, as he opemed his eyes. 

Madame Ferrolliet, mformed beforehand 
«of the day and hour of their arrival, was wait- 
img at the terminus with a carriage full of 
pillows and warm coverings, and with the 
whole of her houschold in attendance. Car- 
lino went to her and explained, im as few 
words as possible, the state of the case, and 
the urgent necessity for a notary amd a phy- 


sician. Madame Ferrollict sent off one oi her || 


servamts in search of M. Giblat, and of the 
first medical man of the town; then, ap- 
proaching the carriage where the Baron lay, 
welcomed him to Chambery and her house, 
begging him at the same time not to tire him- 
seli by answermg her. Carlino and the ser- 
vanits @f Madame Ferrolliet carefully raised 


the Baron im their arms and gently transferred | 


| 








him to the carriage; but such was his ex. | 


haustion that, in spite of all their care and 
gentleness, he fainted away. Bent double 
and unconscious, an object of pity to 
lookers on, Baron Gaston de Kerdiat was 


all | 


carried through the gate of the Hotel de | 


Europe, that gate which of yore he had so 
often passed, full of life and strength, stiff, 
haughty, almost threatening. No one who 


| had known him at that time could have iden- 


tified in the shrunken, aged looking form of 


to-day the powerfully built man in the prime | 


of manhood of two years ago. 

Madame Ferrolliet had got ready for her 
guest two rooms on the ground-floor, her own 
two rooms, and thither he was carried, put 
into a warm bed, rubbed with hot flannels, 
supplied, in short, with all the restoratives 
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that art can devise. After ten minutes, or so, 
these efforts were successful; he heaved a 
deep sigh, opened his eyes, gazed around with 
a scared look, which changed to one of satis- 
faction the moment he caught sight of the 
familiar face of his uncle’s notary. ‘“ Ah, 
Monsieur Giblat !” he gasped forth, in a voice 
scarcely audible, “ Thank God!” 

“ Monsieur,” here interposed a gentleman 
in black, who all this while had been examin- 
ing the sick man’s pulse, “ Monsieur, we shall 
leave you with Monsieur Giblat as soon as 
you have swallowed a potion which I have pre- 
scribed, and which is being prepared for you. 
I can assure you there is no cause for alarm, 
you are merely exhausted by your journey, 
and want nothing but rest and nourishment.” 

“ Thank you,” said the Baron, and his eyes 
just then meeting those of Madame Ferrolliet, 
he added, “ Dear Madame, how can I ever 
enough apologise for the trouble I am giving 
you? God bless you! It is my sad privilege 
to reap nothing but kindness where I sowed 
only harshness.” 

Two big tears that rolled down her cheeks 
were all the answer that the good lady could 
make. The kind doctor here saw fit to inter- 
fere. ‘‘ Allow me to warn you, my dear sir, 
against giving way to emotion; it tends to 
weaken you. Madame Ferrolliet will not 
contradict me when I say that she is but too 
happy to be of some service to an old and 
honoured customer of her house, and we are 
all of us happy to be of use to you. Here 
comes my potion, my elixir of long life, I call 
it; drink it, sir, and you will wonder at the 
feeling of comfort which will afterwards per- 
vade all your being.” 

The Baron drank it. “ Now,” added the 
doctor, “ we will leave you to a “éte-d-téte with 
your notary,” and he left the room, followed 


| by all excepting M. Giblat and Carlino. 


Carlino looked inquiringly at his master, who 


| in answer slightly nodded in the direction of 


the door, and Carlino went away. 
The interview was short. At the end of 
twenty minutes M. Giblat came out of the 


| room, and Carlino went in. “ How does 


Monsieur feel?” asked he. 

“ Much better,” replied the Baron; “that 
potion of the doctor’s did me a great deal of 
good.” 

“God be thanked,” said Carlino. 

“T wish to explain to you,” resumed the 
Baron, “why I banished you just now. I 
have put you down in my will for a trifle, and 
it would be contrary to law that you should 
witness my doing so.” 

Quickly rising tears filled Carlino’s eyes ; 








he said, in a husky voice, “I hope Monsieur | 
believes that what I do for him is out of deep | 
love and duty, and not at all from any in- 
terested motives.” 

“T am fully convinced of your affection, 
my good Carlino. Service for hire differs 
widely from service for love.” 

Here there was a knock at the door, and 
Madame Ferrolliet came in on tiptoe with a 
steaming cup in her hand. “Only a sprinkle 
of vermicelli in a cup of consommé, that I have 
made myself for you, Monsieur le Baron, will 
you try it?” 

“Certainly,” said the Baron; “all that 
comes from your hands must be good and 
welcome.” She fed him with spoonful after 
spoonful of the Aofage till he had swallowed it | 
all, wiped his mouth with a napkin, and then | 
quietly withdrew. “ Kind soul!” exclaimed | 
the Baron; “I owe to my misfortune the | 
discovery of mines of goodness and worth 
where I suspected none. Too late, alas! for 
me to act upon this newly-acquired knowledge | 
—too late!” He shut his eyes, and might 
have been thought asleep, but that the mo- 
tion of his lips testified that he was praying. 

Some time later M. Giblat returned, 
accompanied by a brother official, and fol- 
lowed by a string of witnesses. Carlino 
counted seven of them. He ushered them 
into his master’s room, and retired. The 
writing out of the will took a little more 
than an hour. As the notaries and the wit- 
nesses passed through the ante-room where 
Carlino was waiting, M. Giblat accosted him, 
saying, “ You are M. Carlino, the Baron de 
Kerdiat’s confidential servant ?” 

“T am,” replied Carlino. 

“This, then, is for you,” returned M. 
Giblat, handing him a paper. “ It contains | 
some of the last wishes of the Baron, of which | 
he has desired that you should now have a | 
copy. You are to break the seal only in the | 
event of his death. Allow me at the same | 
time,” continued Mr. Giblat, in quite another 
tone, “ to avail myself of this opportunity to | 
express to you in my own name and that of my 
colleague, and all the gentlemen present, our | 
respect for the unparalleled devotion you have 
displayed in Monsieur le Baron’s service.” 

Carlino, red as a cock’s comb up to the 
very roots of his hair, bowed low, and has- 
tened to his master. He found him as white 
as the sheet which covered him, but with a 
placid face. 

“T am so thankful to have been in time,” 
he said. “Did Monsieur Giblat give you a 
paper?” Carlino made an affirmative sign. 
“ All right. By-and-by I will tell you some- 









































| and then laid himself down. 
| o'clock in the afternoon. 
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thing that will give you pleasure. I require 
rest now, and you also, my poor Carlino.” 

“We will, please God, have a sound sleep, 
and not wake before to-morrow morning, 
rejoined Carlino, cheerfully ; ‘“ but first Mon- 
sieur must take the drink that Madame 
Ferrolliet is bringing him.” The Baron did 
so, with many thanks to Madame. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur has no need to rouse himself,” added 
Carlino, “ when from time to time I give him 
a spoonful from this bottle. It is the same 
potion which has already done Monsieur so 
much good.” ’ 

** T will swallow it as in a dream,” 
Baron. 


said the 
Carlino brought in a mattress, placed 


| it by the side of the bed, arranged his master’s 


pillows and bed-clothes, closed the blinds, 

It was then six 
The Baron slept, 
to all appearance soundly, and did but half 
wake when Carlino, in obedience to the 
doctor’s prescription, every half hour put a 
spoonful of the cordial into his mouth. Ata 
little after midnight the patient awoke fully, 
and said suddenly, “ Carlino, did I ever tell 
you that I had a sister?” 

“ No, sir—is she dead ?” 

“She has been the same as dead to me 
for these last ten years. She married against | 
my will, married a man for love, to whom I | 
had an objection, and we have been strangers | 
to each other ever since.’ 

“Oh, what a misfortune!” said Carlino ; 
“the man Monsieur’s sister married was, 
then, a disreputable character ?” 

““No; everybody who knew him gave him 
a high character, as being clever and honest; 
but he was of another class from her, he was 
of low birth, the son of a farmer, and was 
himself only a village schoolmaster ; 
was why I objected to him.” 

“ But if he was clever and good, and likely 
to make the lady happy, it would not much 
matter, would it, Monsieur, whether he was 
lowly or highly born?” said Carlino, saga- 
ciously nodding his head. 

“IT was very proud—proud of the race 
from which we sprung, and I considered a 
mésalliance as the greatest possible disgrace. 
Pride has been the bane of my life. In 


| breaking off all intercourse with my sister, I 


| believed I was only fulfilling a duty. 


I began 


| not to be quite so clear as to that after a con- 
| versation I had with you in reference to your 


} 


| 


sister. At that moment I was for the first 
time thinking of making my will, and debat- 
ing with myself whether I should be justified 
in benefiting some stranger by the exclusion 
of my sister. In short, the seed you had 


and that | 


sown in my mind during the conversation to | 


bore fruit. You will be glad to hear that in 
sister the bulk of my fortune—a result for 
which she may well be thankful to you.” 

“‘ Rather say to Monsieur’s just and kind 
heart,” exclaimed Carlino, with a gush of 
feeling. “And Monsieur forgives her?” 

“JT do fully,” said Baron Gaston. “I 
stand more in need of her pardon than she 
of mine, for she was always kind to me while 
I was very harsh to her.” And here he told 


which I allude, never ceased growing until it | 


the will I have made to-day, I have left my | 


Carlino of that most affectionate letter which | 


he had received from his sister shortly after 


his accident, and of the scornful silence with | 


which he had treated it. 


“ Reason the more,” said Carlino, “why 


| Monsieur should not lose a moment in ac- | 


knowledging to her that he did wrong, and in 
sending her his love and blessing. What is 
the lady’s name? Where does she live ?” 


her letter was dated from Le Mans.” 


“Shall I write and invite her to come to | 


Monsieur at the Castle ?” 





_such a meeting would be too much for me.” 


| At all events, Monsieur will permit me | 
_ to write to her an account of the conversation | 


we have just had ?” 
“Yes, you may do so,” said the Baron. 
He looked rather drowsy, and his utterance 


“ Her name is Madame Marie Moron, and | 


“Not just now. I feel that the emotion of | 


| had become somewhat thick and embar- | 


rassed ; thereupon Carlino hid the night-light 
and begged his master to try and sleep again. 


| He tried, but withlittle success, as shown by | 
| the frequent mutterings to which he gave way, | 
‘and the only distinct words that could be | 


heard was the oft-repeated name of Divonne. 


and listened long, much perplexed what to 
do, until his uneasiness got the better of his 
unwillingness to run the risk of interrupting 
his master’s slumbers. He stood by the bed- 
side and asked, “ Are you in pain, sir?” 

“ Quite the contrary,” was the reply. “I 
have not felt as comfortable for a long while. 
I feel as light as a feather ! 
it?” 

*‘ Nearly three in the morning.” 

“ Suppose you order a carriage and let us 
start for the Castle at eight ?” 

“Certainly,” said Carlino, humouring the 
Baron’s notion. “We'll see the doctor 
though, first. Monsieur must have been 
dreaming about Divonne.” 

“SolIwas. A glorious place that Divonne ! 1 | 








Perhaps he was dreaming, and in that case it | 
would be a pity to wake him. Carlino sat up, | 


What o’clock is 
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Do you remember that girl who could not even 

| sit up? I wonder what has become of her.” 

“ Let us hope that she is better,” answered 
Carlino. 

A long pause ensued. 

“Where is your harmonica?” asked the 

Baron, all at once. 

‘| “T] have it here, sir.” 
“ Play on it a little, will you? It will put 
|| me to sleep.” 
| Carlino took up his little instrument and 
played some chords. 
“Delicious !” muttered the Baron. 
is like music from heaven. Sleep steals softly 
/onme. Good night, Carlino.” 
“‘ Good-night, dear master.” 
“ And friend,” prompted the Baron, in a 
scarcely audible whisper. 
“ And friend,” repeated Carlino. 
The incipient dawn was tinging with whitish 
grey the interstices of the bars of the closed 
blinds, and imparting to the air a pleasant 
freshness. It was that mysterious hour of 
universal appeasement, when even the anxious 
and the sick lay down their load for a while, 
/and find rest. Carlino felt the influence of 
the hour, and though with reluctance, suc- 

| cumbed to it. He had not shut his eyes for 
the last forty-eight hours, and tired nature 
asserted her rights. He fell into profound 

| sleep, which, however, did not last long, not 

‘so long as an hour. He awakened with a 
sense of remorse, as of one who had deserted 
his post. He raised himself first on his elbow, 
as was his wont, and listened. No sound 
whatever. He went to the bed, bent over his 
master’s lips—no breath issued from them— 
he felt his forehead—cold as ice. Carlino 
rung the bell furiously to alarm the house. 
Every one hurried to the room, the doctor 
was sent for, everything was done that could 
be done to restore animation, but in vain. 
Baron Gaston de Kerdiat had laid down his 
burden for ever. 





“cc It 








Carlino soon found out, to his great sur- 
prise, that of all the persons who had ap- 
| proached his master, he was the only one not 
| prepared for this fatal result. The physician 
| from the first had looked upon the Baron as 
_dying—a too well-founded conclusion, of 
| which, in his own justification, he had made 
_a mystery to no one, except to the faithful 
servant: we say in his own justification, for 
_ had the doctor perceived any the least glimpse 
of hope, he would have been inexcusable in 
allowing his patient to be fatigued by notaries 
and testamentary arrangements, Yet even 
the physician did not expect so rapid an end. 








After the first uncontrollable burst of grief, 
Carlino bethought himself that there still re- 
mained duties for him to perform, and that to 
perform them properly he must be composed. 
His first care was to telegraph to Madame 
Moron, and to make himself acquainted with 
the contents of the paper confided to him by 
Monsieur Giblat. These were its contents :— 

“When it shall please God to call me to 
Him, I beg of my faithful servant and dear 
friend, Carlo Benvenuti, to give me a last 
proof of attachment by never leaving my body 
until it is consigned to the earth. 

“TI wish to be buried in the Cemetery of 
Chambery, as near as possible to the grave of 
my uncle, the Vidame de Kerdiat. I wish 
the Church service in behalf of my soul, and 
also my funeral, to be of the simplest, nay, of 
the humblest. No Zttres de faire part, no 
music, no pomp whatever, no epitaph, no in- | 
scription of name or rank, to mark the spot 
where my bones lie, nothing save a small | 
cross of marble. | 

“On the day after my burial I wish two | 
thousand francs to be distributed among the | 
poor of the place where I shall have died. 

“T recommend the strict accomplishment 
of these my last wishes to the known piety 
and affection of the above-named Carlo Ben- 
venuti, my faithful servant and dear friend.” 

Carlino conformed strictly to the spirit and 
the letter of these directions. The only de- 
parture from them which he allowed, or 
rather had no control over it, was the great 
affluence of persons who followed the body 
to the cemetery. In the absence of Madame 
Moron, Carlino, as a matter of course, was 
chief mourner. 

Monsieur and Madame Moron arrived on 
the day following the funeral. The telegram 
had missed them at Le Mans, which they had 
left ten months previously, and in following 
them to Amiens, their new abode, had lost a 
day. Carlino gave them a faithful account of 
the conversation which had passed between 
his master and himself in reference to Ma- 
dame Moron—an account with what emotion 
given, with what emotion received, I leave to 
the reader’s heart to determine. 

The opening of the deceased’s will took 
place on the day week after the funeral. In 
the interval the Morons and Carlino had been 
much together, and had become quite friends. 
The Baron left to his sister the whole of his 
fortune, save a sum of eighty thousand francs, 
nominal value, in Piedmontese bonds, be- 
queathed to Carlino. The clause containing 
this legacy was worded thus :— 

“To my faithful servant, and dear friend, 
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| Carlo Benvenuti, to whose attachment and 
devotion I am indebted not only for all the 
physical and moral comfort of which my ill- 
ness admitted, but also for much evil ayoided, 
and for a little good done, I leave and be- 
queath for his sole use and benefit the sum 
of,” &c., &c. 

Carlino’s legacy amounted to nearly the 
fourth part of the Baron’s whole fortune. 

Carlino had lost no time in letting Victo- 
rine know of his master’s death, and now he 
wrote again to tell her of the Baron’s libera- 
lity, adding—“ I know from our late master’s 
lips that it was his intention to provide for 
you in a permanent manner, and I am only 
acting up to his wishes and to my own con- 
science when I assure you that you will receive 
a thousand francs yearly so long as you live.” 

Writing on the same subject to Beata, his 
affianced bride, he said—‘‘ And so here we 
are possessors of a large fortune—large, I 
mean, in proportion to anything we could ever 
|| have expected in the natural course of things, 
|| and we must put our heads together to find 
| out what best to do with it. The money has 





The End. 





| 
| 
| 


} 


come to us through suffering and sorrow, and 
it is but justice that some of it should return | 
to the sorrowful and the suffering. I have | 
often thought what a blessing it would be to | 
our folks at Bovino if, instead of being packed 
off when sick to the hospital at Biella, a two | 
hours’ journey, they had a place to go to in | 
the village itself, where they could in the first | 
instance receive some medical assistance— 
only a small place, a couple of beds to begin 
with. That surely would not cost much in 
our parts. Nurses we should not want—you 
and I would be more than enough. The great 
difficulty would be to find a good physician | 


| to help, but we may trust to God to help us. 


Think on it; I know you are willing.” 

The modest cross of marble being by this | 
time laid on the Baron’s resting-place, and the | 
Morons gone to the Castle, nothing more re- | 
mained for Carlino to do than to bid an affec- 
tionate farewell to Madame Ferrolliet, and to 
all his other old and new friends, and to set 
off for his beloved country, where we wish 
him success in his benevolent scheme, and 
all manner of happiness, 





LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. 


Il.—IN A WEST INDIAN COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


The Cottage, Trinidad, December 30, 1869. 
N Y DEAR , —We are actually settled 
in a West Indian country-house, amid a 
multitude of sights and sounds so utterly new 
and strange, that the mind is stupefied by the 
continual effort to take in, or (to confess the 
truth) to gorge, without hope of digestion, food 
of every conceivable variety the whole day 
long. New objects, and their new names, have 
jostled each other in the brain, in dreams as 
well as in waking thoughts, till—Are Coolies 
a kind of Cereus, or Cereuses a kind of Coolie ? 
suggested itself once as a question which 
ought to be set at rest. 
fusion, to describe this place as a whole is as 
yet impolitic. It must suffice if you find in 
this letter a sketch or two, not worthy to be 
called a study, of particular spots which seem 
to us typical, beginning with my bath-room 
window, as the scene which first proved to 
| me, at least, that we were really in the Tropics. 
You look out—would that you did look in 
| fact !—over the low sill. 
|| at least, is an old friend. 
| grey Silurian rock, and white quartz among 
it; and one touch of Silurian makes the 
whole world kin. But there the kindred 


Amid such a con- | 


The gravel outside, ' 
It is broken bits of 


You hear a sudden rattle, as of boards and 





ends. A few green weeds, looking just like | 
English ones, peep up through the gravel. 
Weeds, all over the world, are mostly like | 
each other—poor, thin, pale in leaf, small 
and meagre in stem and flower; meaner 
forms, which fill up (for good, and sometimes 
too for harm) the gaps left by Nature’s aris- 
tocracy of grander, and, in these Tropics, more | 
tyrannous and destroying, forms. So like || 
home weeds they look : but pick one, and you 
find it unlike anything at home. That one 
happens to be, as you may see by its little | 
green mouse-tails, a Peperonica, a pepper || 
weed, first cousin to the great black-pepper || 
bush in the gardens near by, with the berries | 
of which you may burn your mouth gratis. | 
So you would find with every weed in the | 
little cleared dell, some fifteen feet deep, be- | 
yond the gravel. You could not—we certainly 
cannot—guess at the name, seldom at the 
family, of a single plant. But we are going 
on too fast. What are those sticks of wood 
which keep the gravel bank up? Veritable 
bamboos ; and a bamboo pipe, too, is carry- 
ing the trickling, cool water into the bath 
close by. Surely we are in the Tropics. 
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| brown paper, overhead, and find that it is the 
ciashing of the huge leaves of a young fan- 
palm, growing not ten feet from the window. 
It has no stem as yet, and the loose leaves 
kave to be trimmed off, or they would close 
up the path, so that only the great forked 
green butts of them are left, bound to each 
other by natural matting, but overhead they 
range out nobly in leaf-stalks ten feet long, 
and fans full twelve feet broad; and this is 
but a baby, a three-years-old thing. Surely, 
again, we are in the Tropics. Ten feet fur- 
ther, thrust all away by the huge palm leaves, 
grows an unknown young tree, looking like a 
walnut. Next to it an orange, covered with 
long prickles and small green fruit, its roots 
propped up by a semi-cylindrical bulk of 
timber, furry inside, which would puzzle a 
Hampshire woodman ; for it is, plainly, a 
groo-groo, or a coco-palm, split down the 
middle. Surely, again, we are in the Tropics. 
Beyond that, again, blaze great orange and 
ye:low flowers, with long stamens and pistil 
curving upwards out of them. They belong 
to a twining, scrambling bush, with finely- 
pinnated mimosa leaves. That is the poin- 
ziana, the “ Flower-fence” so often heard of 
in past years ; and round it hurries to and fro 
a great orange butterfly, larger, seemingly, 
than any English kind ; next to it is a row of 
hibiscus shrubs, with broad crimson flowers ; 
then a row of young screw-pines, from the 
East Indian islands, like spiral pine-apple 
plants, twenty feet high, standing on stilts. 
Yes, surely we are in the Tropics. Over the 
low roof (for the cottage is all of one story) 
of purple and brown and white shingles, 
baking in the sun, rises a tall tree, which 
looks like a walnut, but is none. It is the 
“Poni” of the Indians, and will be covered 
shortly with brilliant flowers. 

You turn your chair, and look into the 
| weedy dell. The ground on the opposite slope 
| (slopes are, you must remember, here as 
steep as house-roofs, like last spurs of true 
mountains) is covered with a grass like tall 
rye-grass, but growing in tufts. That is the 
famous guinea-grass, Panicum jumentorum, 
| which, introduced from Africa, has spread 
over the whole West Indies. Dark, lithe- 
|| looking prisoners—one a gentle young fellow, 
| with soft beseeching eyes, and “Felon” 
|| printed on the back of his shirt—are cutting it 
| for the horses, under the guard of a mulatto 
_tumkey, a tall, steadfast, dignified man, and 


” 





eee of the gutter veritable wild pines—not 
“ pine- -apples,” 
ike pine-apples ; part, perhaps, of some old | 





= 


(whether lasiocarpa or sclerocarpa, let the 





| between us and them are growing along the | 


but bromelias, with leaves | 


“ Pinguin ” fence ; and a low green tree, just 
like an apple, which is a guava ; and a tall | 
stick, thirty feet high, with a flat top of ‘gigantic | 
curly horse-chestnut leaves, which is a ce-} 
cropia, or trumpet-tree. There are hundreds 
of them in the mountains. round, but most of 
them dead, from the intense drought of last | 
year. Beyond it again is a round-headed | 
tree, looking like a huge Portugal laurel | 
covered with racemes of purple buds. That 
is an “ Angeline,” when full grown one of | 
the finest timbers in the world. And what | 
are those at the top of the brow, rising out of | 
the rich green scrub? Verily, again, we are | 
in the Tropics. They are palms, doubtless, 
some thirty feet high each, with here and 
there a young one springing up, like a 
gigantic crown of male-fern. The old ones 
have short grey stems, often prickly enough ; 
grey last year’s leaves hanging down, and 
feathering round the top a circular plume of 
pale green leaves, like those of a coco-nut. 
But these are not cocos, The last year’s leaves 
of the coco are rich yellow, and its stem is 
curved. These are groo-groos, Acrocomias 


learned decide). Tous they shall only stand as 
fresh proofs that we are indeed in the Tropics, 
and as “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 
For it is a joy for ever: a sight to have once 
seen never to be forgotten. Palms, breaking 
through, and, as it were, defying the soft 
rounded forms of the broad-leaved vegetation 
by the stern grace of their simple lines, the 
immovable pillar-stem looking the more im- || 
movable beneath the toss and lash and || 
clicker of the long leaves, as they awake out | 
of their sunlit sleep, and rage impatiently for | 
a while before the mountain gusts, and fall 
asleep again. Like a Greek statue in a luxu- 
rious drawing-room, sharp-cut, cold, and ori- 
ginal, shaming, by the grandeur of mere form, 
the voluptuousness of mere colour, however 
rich and harmonious, so stands the palm in 
the forest ; to be worshipped rather than to 
be loved. 

Look at the drawings of the Oreodoxa | 
Avenue at Rio, in M. Agassiz’s charming | 
book—would that you could see actually such | 
avenues, even from the sea, as we have seen | 
them in St. Vincent and Guadaloupe—but | 
look at the mere pictures of them in that 
book, and you will sympathize, surely, with 
our new palm-worship. | 

And lastly, What is that giant tree which 
almost fills the centre of the glen, towering, | 
with upright but branching limbs, and huge | 
crown, thinly leaved, double the height of all | 
; the trees around? An ash? Something like 
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an ash in growth; but when you look at it 


through the glasses (indispensable in the | 


tropic forest), you see that the foliage is more 
like that of the yellow horse-chestnut. But 
'no British ash, not even the Altyre giants, 
| ever reached to half that bulk. It is a silk- 
cotton tree ; a ceiba—say, rather, the ceiba 
| of the glen; for these glens have a habit of 
holding each one great ceiba which has taken 
its stand just at the upper end where the 
| mountain-spurs run together in an amphi- 
theatre, and favoured (it may be supposed) 
| by the special wetness of the down-washed soil 
at that spot, grows to one of those vast air- 
gardens of creepers and parasites of which 
; we have so often read and dreamed. Such 
| a one is this; but we will not go up to it 
i now. “This sketch shall be completed by 
|, the background of green and grey, fading 
| aloft into tender cobalt ; the background of 
| mountain, ribbed and gullied into sharpest 
slopes by the tropic rains, yet showing, even 
| where steepest, never a face of rock, or a 
| crag peeping through the trees. Up to the 
| sky-line, a thousand feet aloft, all is green ; 
| and that, instead of being, as in Europe, 
| rock, or moor, is jagged and feathered with 
| gigantic trees. How rich! you would say. 
| Yet these West Indians only mourn over its 
| desolation and disfigurement ; I point to the 
| sheets of grey stems, which hang like mist 
}along the upper slopes. They look to us, 
on this 3oth of December, only as April 
signs that the woodlands have not quite 
burst into full leaf. But to the inhabitants 
they are tokens of those fearful fires which 
raged over the island during the long drought 
of this summer; when the forests were 
burning for a whole month, and this house 
scarcely saved ; when whole cane-fields, mills, 
dwelling-houses, went up as tinder and flame 
in a moment ; and the smoky haze from the 
burning island spread far out to sea. And 
yet, where the fire passed six months ago, 
all is now a fresh impenetrable undergrowth 
of green; creepers covering the land, climb- 
ing up and shrouding the charred stumps, 
young palms, like Prince of Wales’s feathers, 
breaking up six or eight feet high among a 
| wilderness of sensitive-plants, scarlet-flowered 
heliconias, climbing ferns, convolvuluses of 
every hue, and endless variety of outlandish 
. leaves, over which flutter troops of butterflies. 
How the seeds of the plants, and the eggs of 
the insects, have been preserved, who can 
tell? But there their children are in myriads ; 
|and ere a generation has passed, every dead 





_grey stem will have disappeared before the | 


/ants, and beetles, and great wood-boring 





bees, who assemble round in blue-black 
armour ; the young plants will have grown 
into great trees beneath the immeasurable 
vital force which pours, all the year round, 
from the blazing sun above, and all be as it 
was once more. In verity, we are in the 
Tropics, where the so-called “ powers of Na- 
ture” are in perpetual health and force, and as 
much stronger and swifter, for good and evil, 
than in the chilly clime, as is the young man 
in the heat of youth, compared with the old 
man shivering to his grave. Think over that 
last simile. If you think of it in the light 
which physiology gives, you will find that it 
is not merely a simile, but a true analogy ; 
another manifestation of a great physical law. 

Thus much for the view at the back—a 
chance scene, without the least pretensions 
to what average people would call beauty of 
landscape. But oh that we could show you 
the view in front! The lawn, with its flower- 
ing shrubs, tiny specimens of which we 
admire in hothouses at home; the grass, as 
green (for it is now the end of the rainy 
season) as that of England in May, winding 
away into the cool shade of strange ever- 
greens ; the yellow cocoa-nut palms on the 
nearest spur of hill, throwing back the tender 
blue of the higher mountains; the huge 
central group of trees, samang, sandbox, and 
fig, with the mighty ostrich-plumes of a 
climbing palm towering through the acacia- 
like foliage of the samang, and the erythinias 
(bois immorteiles, as they call them here), 
their all but leafless boughs now blazing 
against the blue sky with crimson and orange 
flowers, trees of red coral, sixty feet in height. 
Ah ! that we could show you the avenue on the 
right, composed of palms from every quarter 
of the Tropics. Palms with smooth stems, or 
with prickly ones, with fan-leaves, feather- 
leaves, leaves (as in the caryota) like Venus’- 
hair fern ; some of them, like the Maximiliana, 
almost stemless, rising in a huge ostrich- 
plume, which tosses in the land-breeze, till 
the long stiff leaflets seem to whirl like the 
spokes of a wheel. Ah! that we could 
wander with you through the botanic garden 
beyond, amid fruits and flowers, brought 
together from all the lands of the perpetual 
summer; or even give you through the 
great arches of the bamboo clumps, as they 
creak and rattle sadly in the wind, and the 
bauhinias (like tall and ancient whitethorns) 
which shade the road, one glance of the flat 
green savannah, with its herds of kine, be- 
yond which lies, buried in flowering trees, 
and backed by surrounding woods, the city 
of the Port of Spain. One glance, too, 
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under the boughs of the great cotton-tree 
at the gate, of the still sleeping sea, with one 
tall Coolie-ship at anchor, seen above green 
cane-fields and Coolie-gardens, gay with yel- 


| low crotons and purple draczena, and crimson 


poinsettia, and the grand leaves of the 
grandest of all plants, the banana, food of 
paradise. Or, again, far away to the extreme 
right, between the flat tops of the great 
samang avenue at the barracks, and the 
wooded mountain-spurs which rush down into 
the sea, the island of the Bocas floating in 
the shining water, and beyond them, a cloud 
among the clouds, the peak of a mighty 
mountain, with one white tuft of mist upon 
its top. Ah! that we could show you but 
that, and tell you that you were looking at 
the “Spanish main ;” at South America 
itself; at the last point of the Venezuelan 
Cordillera, and the hills where jaguars lie. 
If you could but see what we see daily ;. if 
you could see with us the strange combina- 


| tion of rich and luscious beauty with vastness 


and repose, you would understand, and ex- 
cuse, the tendency to somewhat grandiose 
language, which tempts perpetually those 


who try to describe the Tropics, and know 


well that they can only fail. 

In presence of such forms, and such 
colouring as this, one becomes painfully 
sensible of the poverty of words and the 
futility, therefore, of all word-painting ; of 


| the inability, too, of the sense to discern and 


define objects of such vast variety; of an 
esthetic barbarism, in fact, which has no 
choice of epithets save between such as 
“great,” and “vast,” and “gigantic ;” be- 


| tween such as “ beautiful,” and “lovely,” and 


“exquisite,” and so forth; which are, after 
all, intellectually only one stage higher than 


| the half-brute “‘ Wah! wah!” with which the 


savage grunts his astonishment—call it not 
admiration ; which are not, perhaps, intel- 
lectually as high as the “God is great” of the 
Mussulman, who is wise enough not to attempt 
any analysis either of Nature or of his feelings 
about her ; and wise enough also (not having 
the fear of Spinoza before his eyes), to “in 
omni ignoto confugere ad Deum,” in presence 
of the unknown, to take refuge in God. 

To describe to you, therefore, the botanic 
garden (in which the cottage stands) would 
take a week’s work of words, which would 
convey no image to your mind. Let it be 
enough to say, that our favourite haunt in all 
the gardens is a little dry valley beneath the 
loftiest group of trees. Atits entrance rises 
a great saman—a tree with leaves like a mi- 


mene, Let that be description enough. Up 
I—17 





its trunk a cactus has reared itself for some 
thirty feet at least; a pothos twined up it 
with leaves like lords and ladies; but the 
glory of the tree is that climbing palm, the 
feathers of which we saw crowning it from a 
distance. Up into the highest branches, and 
down again, and up again into the lower 
branches, and rolling along the ground in 
curves as of a boa bedecked with huge gems 
and prickly spikes, six feet and more long each, 
and the calamus hangs in mid-air, one hardly 
sees how, beautiful and wonderful beyond what 
clumsy words can tell. Beneath the great trees 
(for here great trees grow freely beneath greater 
trees, and these beneath greater ones again, 
delighting in the shade) is a group of young 
mangosteens, looking (to describe the un- 
known by the known) like walnuts, with 
leaves eight inches long, their boughs clus- | 
tered with yellow and green stony fruit ; and | 
beyond them stretches up the lawn a dense 
grove of nutmegs, like Portugal laurels, hung 
about with olive-yellow apples. Here and 
there a nutmeg-apple has split, and shows 
within the delicate crimson caul of mace; or 
the nutmegs, the mace still clinging round 
them, lie scattered on the grass, and under 
the perpetual shade of the evergreens haunt 
Heliconii and other delicate butterflies, who 
seem to dread the blaze outside, and flutter 
gently from leaf to leaf, their colouring, 
which is usually rich black with markings of 
orange, crimson, or blue, coming into 
strongest contrast with the uniform green of 
leaf and grass. There is one favourite spot 
for entomologists, when the sun outside alto- 
gether forbids the least exertion. 

Turn with us—alas! only in fancy—out 
of the grove into a neighbouring path, be- 
tween tea-shrubs, looking like privets with 
large myrtle flowers, and young trees covered 
with the groups of green buds which are the 
clove of commerce; and among fruit trees 
from every part of the Tropics, with the names 
of which I will not burden you. We glance 
at that beautiful and most poisonous shrub 
(which we found wild at St. Thomas's), 
Thevetia neriifolia, with leaves like the 
oleander, but of the palest green of spring, 
and great yellow flowers, which show it to be 
a first cousin of our periwinkles. We glance, 
too—but, again, why burden you with names 
which you will not recollect, much more 
with descriptions which do not describe? 
Glance through, down that allspice avenue, 
at the clear, warm light which is reflected off 
their smooth, yellow, sun-peeling stems ; and 
then—if you can fix your eye steadily on any 
object where all are equally new and strange 
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—look at this stately tree. A bough has 
been broken off high up, and for the wounded 
spot two plants are already contending—one 
is a parasitic orchis, the other a parasite of a 
more dangerous family. It looks like a 
straggling magnolia some two feet high. In 
fifty years it will be a stately tree. Look at 
the single long straight air-root which it is 
letting down by the side of the tree-bole. 
That root, if left, will be the destroyer of the 
whole tree. It will touch the earth, take 
root, send out side-fibres, call down younger 
roots from above, till the whole bole is 
clasped and stifled in their embraces, dies 
and rots out, and the Clusia matapolo— 
“Scotch attorney,” as it is rudely called here 
—stands alone on stilted roots and board- 
walls of young wood, slowly coalescing into 
one great trunk; master of the soil once 
owned by the patron on whose vitals he has 
fed. A treacherous ‘tyrant; and yet, like 
many another treacherous tyrant, beautiful to 
see, with his shiny evergreen foliage and 
grand labyrinth of smooth roots, standing 
high in air, or dangling from the boughs in 
search of soil below, and last, but not least, 
his magnolia-like flowers, rosy, or snow-white, 
and (as now) green egg-shaped fruit. 

Now turn homewards, past the Brownea 
bush (bushes, you must recollect, are twenty 
feet high here), covered with crimson roses, full 
of long, silky, crimson stamens ; and try, as we 
do daily in vain, to recollect and arrange one- 
tenth of the things which you have seen. 

One look round, now, at the smaller wild 
animals and flowers. Butterflies swarm round 
us of every hue. Beetles, you may remark, 
| are few. They do not run in swarms about 
these arid paths as they do at home. The 
wasps and bees, black and brown, are in- 
numerable. That huge bee in steel-blue 
armour is probably a Xylocopa, a wood-borer, 
of whose work you may read in Mr. Wood’s 
“Homes without Hands.” That long black 
wasp, commonly called a Jack Spaniard, 
builds pensile nests under every roof and 
shed. Watch, now, this more delicate brown 
wasp (probably one of those Pelopzi, of whom 
we have read in Mr. Gosse’s “ Naturalist in 
Jamaica,” and Mr. Bates’s “ Travels on the 
Amazons”). She has made, under a shelf, a 
mud nest of three long cells, and filled them 
one byone with small spiders, and the precious 
egg which, when hatched, is to feed on them. 
One hundred and eight spiders we have 
counted in a single nest like this. Another 
wasp, black and much of the same shape as 
the Jack Spaniard, but smaller, works, like 
the last, alone, or, at least, only with her 





husband’s help. Her long mud-nest is built 
upright, often in the angle of a door-post or 

panel, and always added to, and entered |} 
from, below. With a joyful hum, she flies 
back to it all day long with her pellets of 
mud, and spreads them out with her mouth 
into pointed arches, one laid on the other, 
making one side of the nest out of each 
pellet, and singing low, but cheerily, over her 
work. As she works downward, she parts off 
the tube of the nest with horizontal floors of 
a finer and harder mud, and inside each 
story places some fine spiders, and among 
them the precious egg, or eggs, which are to 
feed on them when hatched. Open the 
uppermost chamber, we find every vestige of 
the spiders gone, and the cavity filled (and, 
strange to say, exactly filled) by a brown- 
coated wasp-pupa enveloped in a fine silken 
shroud. In the chamber below, perhaps, we 
shall find the grub full-grown and finishing 
his last spider; and so on, down six or 
eight stories, till the lowest holds nothing but 
spiders packed close, but not yet sealed up. 
These spiders, be it remembered, are not 
dead. By some strange craft, the wasp 
knows exactly where to pierce them with her 
sting so as to stupefy, but not to kill: just 
so do the sand-wasps of our banks at home 
stupefy the large weevils which they store 
in their burrows as food for their grubs, 
There are wasps, too, here who make pretty 
little jar-shaped nests, round, with a neatly- 
turned round tip. Paper-nests, too, more 
like those of our tree-wasps at home, hang 
from the trees in the woods. Ants’ nests, 
too, hang sometimes from the stronger boughs, 
looking like huge hard lumps of clay. And, 
once at least, we have found silken nests of 
butterflies or moths containing many chry- 
salids each. But concerning insects more | 
hereafter. Meanwhile, dismiss from your | 
mind the stories of insect plagues. If good | 
care is taken to close the mosquito curtains | 
at night, the flies about the house are not | 
nearly as troublesome as we have often found | 
the midges in Scotland. As for snakes, we | 
have seen none; centipedes are, certainly, 

apt to get into the bath, but can be fished 

out dead, and thrown to the chickens, The 

wasps and bees do not sting, or in anywise | 
interfere with our comfort, save by building | 
on the books. The only ants about the 

house are the minute, harmless, and most | 
useful ‘mad ants,” who run up and down | 
wildly all day, till. they find some eatable 

thing—an atom of bread or a disabled cock- | 
roach, of which last (by-the-bye) we have | 
seen hardly any here. They then prove 
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themselves in their sound senses by uniting | 
to carry off their prey, some pulling, some 
pushing, with a steady combination of effort 
which puts to shame an average negro crew. 
And these are all the insect pests—unless it 
be now and then a huge spider, which it is 
not the fashion here to kill, as they feed on 
flies. So comfort yourself with the thought 
that, as regards insect pests, we are quite as 
comfortable as in an English country-house, 
and infinitely more comfortable than in a 
Scotch shootingodge, let alone an Alpine 
chalet. Lizards run about the walks in 
plenty about the same size as the green 
lizard of the south of Europe, but of more 
sober colours. ‘The parasol ants—of which 
I could tell you more, save that you will read 
far more than I can tell in half-a-dozen 
books at home—walk in triumphal proces- 
sion, each with a bit of green leaf borne 
over its head, and probably (when you look 
closely) with a little ant or two riding thereon, 
and getting a lift home after work on their 
stronger sister’s back; and these are all the 
monsters which you are likely to meet. 

. Would that there were more birds to be 
seen and heard! But of late years, the free 
negro, like the French peasant during the 
first half of this century, has held it to be one 


of the indefeasible rights of a free man to 
carry a rusty gun, and to shoot every winged 


thing. He has been tempted, too, by orders 
from London shops for gaudy birds—hum- 
ming-birds especially. And when a single 
house (it is said) advertises for twenty thou- 
sand bird-skins at a time, no wonder if birds 
grow scarce. And no wonder, too, if the 
‘wholesale destruction of these insect-killers 
should avenge itself by a plague of vermin— 
caterpillars and grubs innumerable. Already 
the turf. of the savannah, or public park, close 
by, is being destroyed by hordes of mole 
crickets, almost exactly like (strange to say) 
those of our old English meadows ; and un- 
less something is done to save the birds, the 
canes and other crops will surely suffer in 
their turn. A gun-license would be, it seems, 
| both unpopular and easily evaded in a wild 
forest country. A heavy export tax on bird- 
skins has been proposed. May it soon be 
laid on, and the vegetable wealth of the 
island saved, at the expense of a little less 
useless finery in young ladies’ hats ! 

So we shall see and hear but few birds 
| round Port of Spain, save the black vulture 
| —“corbeaux,” as they call them here; and 
| the black “ tick-bird,” rather larger than our 
English blackbird, and with a longer tail, and 
thick hooked bill, who perform for the cattle 





| here the same friendly office as is performed 
by starlings at home. Privileged creatures, 
they cluster about on rails and shrubs w ithin 
ten feet of the passer, while overhead in the 
tree tops the “qu’est-ce qu'il dit,” a brown 
and yellow bird, who seems almost equally 
privileged and insolent, inquires perpetually 
what you say. Besides these, swallows of 
various kinds, and little wrens almost exactly 
like our English ones, and night-hawking 
goat-suckers, few birds are seen. But unseen, 
in the depths of every wood, a songster 
(whether mocking-bird or wren, for there are 
wrens here almost exactly like our own little 
Kitties) breaks out ever and anon in notes 
equal for purity and sweetness to those of 
our English thrush, and belies the vulgar 
calumny, that tropic birds, lest they should 
grow too proud of their gay feathers, are 
denied the gift of song. 

One look, lastly, at the pet animals which 
live, either in cages or at liberty, about the 
house. The queen of all the pets is a black 
and grey spider-monkey, Azeles Paniscus, 
from Guiana, consisting of a tail which has 
developed at one end a body about as big as 
a hare, four arms (call them not legs), of 
which the front ones have no thumbs, or rudi- 
ments of thumbs, and a head of black hair 
brushed forward over the foolish, kindly, 
greedy, sad face, with its great black, suspl- 
cious, beseeching eyes, and mouth which (as 
in all these American monkeys as far as we 
have seen) can have no expression, not even 
that of sensuality, because it has no lips. 
Others have described the spider-monkey as 
four legs and a tail tied in a knot in the 
middle ; but tke tail is, without doubt, the 
most important of the five limbs. Wherever 





the monkey goes, whatever she does, the tail | 


is the standing-point, or rather hanging-point. 


It takes one turn, at least, round something | 
or other, provisionally, and in case it should | 


be wanted ; often as she swings, every other 


limb hangs ‘in the most ridiculous repose, and | 


the tail alone supports. Sometimes it carries, 
by way of ornament, a bunch of flowers or a 
live kitten. 
neck, or carried over the head in the hands out 


Sometimes it is curled round the | 


of harm’s way. Her relative, Jack, of whom | 


hereafter, walks about carrying his chain, to 
ease his neck, in a loop of his tail. The spider- 
monkey’s easiest attitude in walking, and of 
running also, is, to our surprise, upright like a 
human being ; but as for her attitudes and 
antics nothing could represent them to you, 
save a series of photographs, and those in- 
stantaneous ones; for they change every mo- 


| ment, not by starts, but with a deliberate ease | 
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which would be grace in anything less horribly 
ugly, into postures such as Callot or Breughel 
never fancied for the ugliest imps who ever 
tormented St. Anthony. Allabsurd efforts of 
agility which you ever saw at a séance at the 
Hylobates Lar Club at Cambridge are quiet 
and clumsy to the rope-dancing which goes 
on in the boughs of the poni tree, or, to their 
great detriment, of the bougainvillia and the 
gardenia on the lawn. And with all this she 
is the gentlest, most obedient, and most do- 
mestic of beasts. Her creed is, that yellow 
bananas are the summum bonum, and that she 
must not come into the dining-room, or even 
into the verandah, whither nevertheless she 
slips in fear and trembling every morning, to 
steal the little green parrot’s breakfast out of 
his cage. Her friends are every human being 
who will take notice of her, and a beautiful 
little guazu-pita, or native deer, a little larger 
than a roe, with great black melting eyes, and 
a heart as soft as its eyes, who comes to lick 
the hand, and believes in bananas as firmly 
as the monkey ; and when she can get no 
hand to lick, licks the hairy monkey for mere 
love’s sake, and lets it ride on her back, and 
kicks it off, and lets it get on again and take 
a half-turn of its tail round her hock, and 
throttle her with its arms, and pull her nose 
out of the way when a banana is coming ; and 
all out of pure love ; for the two have never 
been introduced to each other by man, and 
the intimacy between them, like that famous 
one between the horse and the hen, is of 
Nature’s own making up. Poor, gentle, ugly 
thing! One cannot resist the fancy, while 
watching it, that either it was once a human 
being, or that it is trying, by good behaviour, to 
become one. At present it has more than one 
habit to learn or to recollect ere it becomes 
as fit for human society as the dog or the cat. 

Very different from the spider-monkey in 


|| temper is her cousin Jack, who sits sullen and 
|| unrepentant at the end of a long chain, having 


an ugly liking for the calves of passers-by, and 
ugly teeth to employ on them. Sad at heart 
| he is, and testifies his sadness sometimes by 
standing bolt upright with his long arms lifted 
in postures oratoric, almost prophetic, or 
(when duly pitied and moaned to) lying down 
on his side, covering his hairy eyes with one 
hairy arm, and weeping and sobbing bitterly. 
He seems, speaking scientifically, to be some 
sort of Mycetes, or Howler, from the fat 
globular throat, which indicates the great de- 
velopment of the hyoid bone; but (hap- 
pily for the sleep of the neighbourhood) he 
never utters in captivity any sound beyond 
' a chuckle ; and he is supposed by some here, 





from his truly thick-set figure, vast breadth 
between the ears, short neck, and general 
cast of countenance (well-known to Punch), 
to have been, in a prior state of existence, a 
Fenian head-centre, who has gained, in his 
purgatorial stage, nothing save a well-earned 
tail. At all events, more than one of us was 
impressed, at the first sight, with the convic- 
tion that we had seen him before. 

Poor Jack! and it is come to this; and all 
from the indulgence of his five senses, plus 
“ the sixth sense of vanity !” His only recrea- 
tion now (save bananas) is being led about 
by the Mulatto turnkey, the one human 


being with whom he (dimly understanding | 


what is fit for him) will at all consort ; and 
having wild pines thrown down to him from 
the poni tree above by the spider-monkey, 
whose free gambols he watches with pardon- 
able envy. Like the great Mr. Barry Lyndon 


(the acutest sketch of human nature dear | 


Thackeray ever made), he cannot understand 


why the world is so unjust and foolish as to | 


have taken a prejudice against him. After all, 
he is nothing but a strong nasty brute ; and his 


only reason for being here is, that he is a new | 
and undescribed species, never seen before, | 


and, it is to be hoped, never to be seen again. 


In a cage near by (for there is quite a little | 


menagerie here) are three small monkeys 
belonging to the island, as abject and selfish 
as monkeys usually are, and as uninteresting, 
save for the plain signs which they give of 
being actuated by more than instinct; bya 
“reasoning” power exactly like in kind, 
though not equal in degree, to that of man. 
If (as people are now too much inclined to 
believe) the brain makes the man, and not 
some higher reason connected intimately 
with the moral sense, which will endure after 
the brain has turned to dust ; if to foresee 
consequences from experience, and to adapt 
means to ends, be the highest efforts of the 
intellect, then who can deny that the monkey 
proves himself a man and a brother, plus a 
tail, when he puts out a lighted cigar-end 
before he chews it by dipping it into the 
water-pan? and that he may, therefore, by 
long and steady calculations about the conve- 
niences of virtue, and inconveniences of vice, 
gradually cure himself and his children of 
those evil passions which are defined as “ the 
works of the flesh,” and rise to the supremest 
heights of justice, benevolence, and purity? 


We who have been brought up in an older, || 
and, as we were taught to think, a more || 


rational creed may not be able yet to allow 


our imaginations so daringly hopeful a range; |, 
but the world travels fast, and seems travelling || 
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on into some such theory just now, leaving 
behind, as antiquated bigots, those who dare 
still to believe in the eternal and immutable 
Essence of Goodness, and in the divine origin 
of man, created in the likeness of God, that 
he might be perfect even as his Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

To return to the animals. The next cage 
holds a more pleasant beast—a Toucan out 
of the primzeval forest, as gorgeous in colour 
as he is ridiculous in shape. His general 
plumage is black; set off by a snow-white 
gorget, fringed with crimson, crimson and 
green tail-coverts, and a crimson and green 
beak, with blue cere about his face and throat. 
His enormous and weak bill seems made for 
the purpose of swallowing bananas whole ; 
how he feeds himself with it in the forest it 
is difficult to guess; and when he hops up 
and down on his great clattering feet—two 
toes turned forward and two back—twisting 
head and beak right and left (for he cannot 
see well straight before him) to see whence 
the bananas are coming, or when again, after 
gorging a couple, he sits gulping and winking, 
digesting them in serene satisfaction, he is as 
good a specimen as can be seen of the ludi- 
crous (dare we say the intentionally ludicrous?) 
element in nature. 

Next to him is a kinkagou, a beautiful little 
furry bear—or raccoon—who has found it 
necessary for his welfare in this world of trees 
to grow a long prehensile tail, as the monkeys 
of the New World have done. He sleeps by 
day, save when woke up to eat a banana, or 
to scoop the inside out of an egg with his 
long lithe tongue ; but by night he remembers 
his forest-life, and performs strange dances 
by the hour together, availing himself not 
only of his tail, which he uses just as the 
spider-monkey does, but of his hind feet, 
which he can turn completely round at will, 
till the claws point forward like those of a 
bat. But with him, too, the tail is the sheet 
anchor, by which he can hold on, and bring 
all his four feet to bear on his food. So it is 
with the little ant-eater (of which we have not 
yet seen a specimen), who must needs climb 
here to feed on the tree ants. So it is, too, 
with the very porcupine, who (in strange con- 
trast to the well-known classic porcupine of 
the rocks of Southern Europe) climbs trees 
after leaves, and swings about like the mon- 
keys. For the life of animals in the primeval 





forest is (as one glance would show you) 
The flowers, the birds, 
the insects, are all a hundred feet over your 
head as you walk along in the all but lifeless | 
shade; and half an hour therein (of which | 


more hereafter) would make you feel how 
true was Mr. Wallace’s simile—that a walk 
in the tropic forest was like one in an empty 
cathedral while the service was being cele- 
brated upon the roof. 

In the next two cages, however, are (or 
were) those animals who need no prehensile 
tails, for they are cats, furnished with far more 
artful and potent engines—retractile claws— 
a form of beast at which the thoughtful man 
will never look without wonder: so unique, 
so strange, and yet so perfect, that it suits 
every circumstance of every clime; as does 
that equally unique form, the dragon-fly. 
We found them here, to our surprise, exactly 
similar to and as abundant as the dragon-flies 
at home; and remembering that there were 
dragon-flies of exactly the same type ages and 
ages ago, in the days of the Gimingen and 
Solenhofen States, said—Here is indeed a 
perfect work of God, which, as far as man can 
see, has needed no improvement (if such 
an expression be allowable) 
epochs in which the whole shape of conti- 
nents and seas, and the whole climate of the 
planet, has changed again and again. 

The cats are : an ocelot, a beautiful spotted 
and striped fiend, who hisses like a snake; a 
young jaguar, a clumsy, happy kitten, about 
as big as a pug dog, with a puny kitten’s tail, 
who plays with the spider-monkey, and only 
shows, by the fast-increasing bulk of his 
square lumbering head, that in six months 
he will be ready to eat the monkey, and in 
twelve to eat the keeper; and a young puma, 
who (happily for the Cambridge Museum) is 
just dead, and will be transported to England 
as a delicate little skeleton. ; 

There are strange birds, too. One un- 
named, like a plover, with a bittern’s beak 
and plumage, from “The Main,” whose 
business is to walk about the table at meals, 
uttering sad metallic noises, and catching 
flies; a game bird, olive, with a bare red 
throat, also from “The Main,” called a 
chacacharra, who is impudently tame, and con- 
siders the house his own; and a great black 
curapou, who patronizes the turkeys and 
guinea-fowl, and stalks in dignity at their head. 
There is thus plenty of amusement here, and 
instruction too, for those to whom the ways 
of dumb animals during life are more inte- 
resting than their stuffed skins after death. 

But there is the signal-gun, announcing 
the arrival of the mail from home. And till 
it departs again there will be no time to add 


| to this hasty, but not unfaithful, sketch of first 


impressions in a tropic island. 
C. KINGSLEY. 
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APRIL. 


fo TEER EWORTS out in frock of white, 
Celadine the chrysolite ; 

On the bank the primrose springs, 

And with larks the welkin rings ! 

April’s in the sunny lane :— 

Bless her! she is come again, 

Hanging, on the spiky thorn, 

Lamps to light the early morn. 


Life, and Love, are on the hills ; 
Cowslips wear their spotted frills ; 
Meadow-maids their mottled studs ; 
Daisies nod to yarrow buds ; 
Campions with crimson flush ; 
Violets begin to blush ; 





Speedwell opens too her eye ; 
And the kingcup wooes the sky. 


Here in dainty azure see, 

As in merry mockery 

Of the soft cerulean dome, 
Blue-eyed hyacinth at home ; 





Mark the herbage of the dells 
Purpled with his faery bells— 

Bells, which peal sweet notes of joy, 
Heard by every truant boy. 


Listen to the chattering pie,— 

And the babbling jay’s reply ! 

While the thrush repeats his song, 
And the blackbird tunes his tongue. 
Hear the chiff-chaff, finch, and wren, 
Gossiping in yonder glen, 

Heedless of the cuckoo’s lay, 
“Woods all green, O come away.” 


Now all lovely things combine 

To create a sense divine : 

Young grass sweetens much the sight ; 

Music gives the ear delight ; 

Flowers make sweeter too the touch ; 

And of taste—say who o’ermuch 

Beauty’s honeyed lips can praise ! 

All those sweets bring sweet spring days. 
EDWARD CAPERN. 





OUR WORKING PEOPLE AND HOW THEY LIVE. 
By “GOOD WORDS ” COMMISSIONER. 
IIl.—THE HAND-NAILER. 


N and about “the 
Black Country” 
nails have been 
made by hand 
for many a year, 
but it is a trade 
destined to die 
out. Machinery 
and strikes have 
robbed it of its 
vital force. The 
nail hammered 
out of hot iron is 
stronger than the 

nail cut out of 

cold iron, but not 
so much 
stronger 
in propor- 

















= tion to 
price as 
to enable 


it to compete successfully with its rival; 
and capital, moreover, to a very consider- 
able extent, has been frightened out of the 
trade by violence. Nailers’ strikes are 
matters of very common occurrence now- 
adays, and some of them, the masters say, are 


| most unreasonable ; but others, I have heard 
| masters own, have been caused by the deplor- 
| able fact that it was impossible, or next to 





impossible, for the nailers to live on the 
wages they could afford to pay. 

There are masters and masters, and those 
of the better kind complain bitterly that 
they are compelled to reduce wages by the 
sharp practice of those of the baser sort. 
When the former are willing to continue 
to give say 4s. 3¢. a cwt., the latter, in| 
order to be able to undersell them, will | 
bring down the remuneration to 35. 6d. | 
Violence is no longer a characteristic of | 
nailers’ strikes. On the other hand, they bear | 
privations with pathetic patience. They | 
solace themselves with poetry, “ learning from | 
suffering what they teach in song.” Every | 
strike inspires a nailer-bard to produce a | 
ballad or ballads. I have been favoured with | 
copies of two of these, and, as I believe they 
have not hitherto been printed, I will quote | 
them here. Every now and then their rhyme | 
is “conspicuous from its absence,” and the 
same may be said of their rhythm ; but there 
is a ring of reality in them that may make 
them serve as a suitable introduction to details 
of the hand-nailer’s life. 
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THE NAILER’S LAMENTATION. 
By J. K. 


Come near, my friends, while I begin 
My true but mournful song; 
I will be very careful 
Lest I should now speak wrong. 
Chorus—Oh, the discount, oh,”the discount, 
ith it we can’t agree; 
For twenty shillings we will have 
Before at work we'll be. 


I am a poor nailmaker, 
The truth I will tell you ; 

I toil and labour all the week—, 
I know it is my due. 


And when Saturday evening comes, 
And I’ve my money got, 

I take it very careful home, 
And say “ 7/7 is the lot!” 


My wife then casts a look at me, 
And with a pitiful eye 

“Ts that all?” mournfully she says, 
And then heaves a deep sigh. 


And then she says, “Come and sit down 
To help to cut it out.” 

It almost bewilders my brain, 
And then I do walk out. 


“ But wait a moment, stop and see 
What has got to be paid, 

And do not send me sorrowing 
So soon down to my grave. 


“ You know there is our coal and gleeds 
For the house and the shop fire ; 
Likewise the mending of the tools 
And changing of the iron. 


“* My hammer, and my steady, too, 
Must be pared, if not steeled, 

My bore and hardy must be done, 
Or I cannot make good nails. 


“ Out of repair our bellows are, 
And mended they must be; 

And eightpence for the tree-iron 
For snouting as you see. 


* The house-rent, you know, it must_be paid,’ 


®* Or else the bums will come, 
And then if payment can’t be made 
The goods will soon be gone. 


**T have no money for your club, 
Then that’s a sad affair ; 


What shall we do when sickness comes? 


.We can’t live on the air. 


“ Well, don’t be so impatient now, 
For I have not yet done; 

The shoemaker, he must be paid, 
Or shoes we shall have none.’ 


** Our clothing has got very bare, 
Over and underneath ; 

Our children want some things to wear, 
They must_not catch their death. 


“‘There’s also butter and sugar too, 

. Tea, candles, soap, and flour ,, 

And there’s no meat nor garden stuff 
In such a house,as our. 


“ Now what’s twelve shillings to cut up 
To pay so many things? 


It would snaihe a lawyer’s head turn grey 


To try to meet suth ends. 


Tcannot tell, I wonder why 
ur masters do not see, 
How miserable and wretched, too 
We poor nailers_must be. 


Our masters must stand at God’s bar 
A just account to give, 

For keeping back the labourer’s hire 
Which he ought to receive. 


Then do not be discouraged, 
There is no room to doubt 
We shall hive twenty shillings yet, 
By firmly standing out. 
So now my poem I conclude, 
Hoping that éach will strive, 
Both masters and their Workmen all, 
To gain an heavenly prize. 
Chorus—Ob, the discount, 011, the discount, 
With it we can’t agree ; 
For twenty shillings we will have 
Before at work we'll be. 


The second “poem,” composed by the 
same poet in 1868, is briefer, but of similar 
character. Its chorus is— 


“ Oh, those masters, oh, those masters, 
hen will they do what’s right— 
Give twenty shillings for a pound, 
And take us off the strike ?”’ 


The “ poem” ends, however, thus— 


“ There are some masters in the trade 
To whom there’s honour due, 
Who try to keep our prices up 
As long as they can do. 


“ God bless such men, long may they live 
To see our trade revive, 
So with these lines I will conclude, 
And lay my pen aside.” 


As I have intimated, however, there is 
small chance of the trade’s ever reviving. 
Some forty or fifty years ago it employed 
50,000 hands: about 20,000 1s now the num- 
ber. At one time a “nail-shop,” 2.2, a tiny 
smithy, was attached to almost every farm- 
house as well as cottage in the nailing dis- 
tricts ; the farmer and his family hammering 
away at iron rods when farm work was slack. 
But those days have gone for ever. In 1830 
machine-made nails were introduced, and the 
demand for hand-made almost instantly de- 
clined. The great London dock-companies 
were once good customers for hand-made | 
nails, required for fastening tea-chests and | 

| 





other purposes—110 tons per annum used to 
be the annual order for the East India Docks ; 
but now the machine-made have almost super- 
seded the hand-made for dock use. ‘The 
United States, Canada, and Australia also, 
have ceased to be capital markets for English | 
hand-made nails. 

In 1837 and 1838, owing to the compe- 
tition of more cheaply-made Belgian nails, 
the English nailmasters were forced to | 
reduce their wages. In 1842, the nailers, | 
finding that their craft was in danger | 
from these reductions, broke out in riot. | 
Twenty thousand of them mustered and | 
marched on Dudley, the head-quarters of the | 
trade ; carrying off as prisoners the masters 
of all nail warehouses they passed upon their | 
road. They tried to capture the Dudley | 
masters also, but soldiers were hurried down 
from Birmingham, the Riot Act was read, 
the rioters were scattered, and their prisoners 
rescued. One consequence of this outbreak 
was that some of the best masters retired 
from the trade. In 1860 there was another 
serious nailers’ strike, which lasted consider- 
ably more than a quarter of a year, and, of 
course, inflicted much misery on the strikers. 
Many would gladly have gone to work again, 
but were compelled to hold out by their fear 
that otherwise their bellows would be ripped 





or their nail-shops blown up with gunpowder. 
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At one time the nailers were, perhaps, the 
roughest people in all England. At election 
times they would attack the yeomanry with 
heated iron rods, and litter the ground with 
iron spikes to lame the horses. Punch’s 
“eave ‘arf a brick at un” feebly represents 
the feeling with which a stranger was then 
regarded in a nailers’ village. The inhabit- 
ants, being totally unable to discover the 
intruder’s raison d’dtre, were almost unani- 
mously of opinion that he ought to be put to 
death immediately. They were in the bar- 
barous stage which gave hostis its double 
meaning—the foreigner must necessarily be a 
foe. Drinking in order to get drunk, gam- 
bling, bull-baiting, pugilism, cock and dog 
fighting, were the nailer’s favourite amuse- 
ments. The three last still linger, on the sly, 
amongst the lowest classes of nailers, but as 
public entertainments they have shared for 
the last twenty years the fate of the previously 
put-down bull-baiting. Pigeon-flying is now 
the fast nailer’s pet sport. It seems harmless 
enough, but, like horse-racing, it has got so 
mixed up with scampishness, that to say of 
a nailer, “Oh, he’s a regular pigeon-flyer” 
is equivalent to saying that he is better 
known than trusted. There may still be 
some gambling amongst the men, and the 
boys openly practise it, clustering at pitch- 


and-toss, not in holes and corners, as London 
boys are now forced to do, but in the public 


thoroughfares. When copper coin is scarce 
the young gamblers squabble with flushed 
faces over brass buttons. 

As to the drunkenness, that also may still 
be found amongst the nailers, as amongst 
other dwellers in the dreary Black Country 
and its grassed and wooded, gracefully 
undulating Worcestershire fringe. Public- 
houses, with fender-like perforated brass 
window-blinds—all polished brass, or partly 
painted green—are very common objects 
in that part of the world. Three dingy gilt 
balls are very common objects also, and 
sometimes, for customers’ convenience-sake, 
the pawnbroker’s sign dangles next door 
to the publican’s. But the nailer does not 
drink as he used to drink. Thirty years 
ago he thought it would be disgraceful if he 
did ot get drunk pretty frequently: now 
there are a good many nailers who would 
be very much ashamed of themselves if they 
got drunk at all. In the last Factories Blue 
Book, I know, there is a report on the Sedgley 
nailers which makes out, amongst other things 
to their discredit, that they would almost sell 
their souls for beer; but I have authority, at 
least every whit as good as that of the writer 





of that report, for asserting that, even if it be 
Jair to take the report as a correct picture of the 
Sedgley nailer, it would be grossly unfair to 
take the Sedgley nailer, so sketched, as typical 
of his class. Apropos of beer, a superinten- 
dent of police in the nailing districts told me 
that the recently enacted law which fines the 
buyer as well as the seller of beer, when the 
sale is made after legal hours, had already 
proved very beneficial there. 

There is very little illegitimacy in the 
nailing districts. The nailers—the girls 
especially—marry early ; and, as a rule, are 
about to become parents when they marry, 
It is the local custom. But local opinion 
pronounces so strongly against concubinage 
that those who live together as man and wife 
in the nailing districts, without being man and 
wife, are very few—ten couples, for instance, 
in a population of six thousand—and do their 
best to make their neighbours believe that 
they ave man and wife. A nailer looks upon it 
as a great misfortune if love has so far blinded 
him as to lead him to marry a servant girl, 
or any other lass who has not been brought 
up to nailing. Nailers’ children are taught 
their parents’ trade when they are nine years 
old—or even at as early an age as seven. On 
an average it is eight months before the little 
hammerers can make a saleable nail. The 
protection which the Legislature has ex- 
tended to children in many other trades has 
not yet reached the small nailers. They 
work in their fathers’ shops, and so an in- 
spector of factories would have to make a 
from-house-to-house visitation to get at them. 
Sometimes, when the masters have given out 
their iron late in the week, the little nailers 
have to work all Friday night and Saturday 
morning: their younger brothers and sisters, 
not yet promoted to the dignity of the 
“‘frame-block,” creeping in to the clattering, 
scintillating nailshop from the adjoining 
cottage in the small hours, for the sake of 
warmth and company. 

The nailers’ children being so soon put to 
work, very rapidly acquire ideas of independ- 
ence. Many of them speedily stipulate that 
they shall pay their parents a trifle weekly for 
their own keep: the rest of their earnings— 
however many non-productives there may bein 
the family—to be expended according to their 
own pleasure. With the grown-up girls this 
expenditure generally takes the form of dress- 
buying. Nailers’ cottages are almost always 
poorly furnished ; male and female nailers 
are mostly poorly fed; the male nailer is 
nearly universally poorly clad ; but in nailing 
communities, as elsewhere, woman proves 
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herself to be ro {Gov guAoKoopov, and manages | boys clustered on the roads, kicking and 
somehow to “come out extensively” on| punching and bespattering their smaller 
Sundays. Her earnings, however, will not | feminine acquaintance, or almost splitting 


rmit her to come out so extensively as some 
of her Black Country sisters. 

I took a between-church-hours stroll in 
that depressing district. It seemed strange 
that church-bells should peal forth with 





rubbish; melancholy asses cropping the 
sparse, shrivelled herbage on the banks of 


such lusty merriment over that grimy chaos, | 
Huge mounds of black and dirty-white | 


_ themselves as they mimic, at his very heels, 
| the stride of the passing stranger and shout 
ferociously at the bottom of his spine, under 
the impression that they are freezing his 
marrow ; bigger lads loafing about in com- 
forters—equally uncomplimentary to ‘“ thaht 
chep,” as tone and gesture convince him, but 
fortunately couching their abuse in a patois 
that makes three parts of it unintelligible ; 


worked-out pits; stagnant pools, spreading | narrow, ragged-hedged lanes leading no- 
like little Dead Seas between the jumbled whither in particular, pitfalled with inky 
natural and artificial hills; cinder-strewn | puddles through which unwashed, unshaven, 
meadows threaded by filthy footpaths end- | heavy-booted men flounder and splash, with 
ing at smutty stiles; high roads fringed | their hands in their coat-pockets, and vicious- 
with a dreary continuity of dingy red-brick | looking dogs cowering at their heels ; jaun- 
houses in the midst of which a yellow-washed | diced canals crowded with lanky black 
house looks almost as pure as a lily; small | barges; sloping tramways almost obliterated 









































by gritty, viscous black mud; crossing and 
converging railways with roadside stations 
that look like recently emptied soot-ware- 
houses; gibbeted black colliery wheels ; 
dilapidated engine-houses and cottages sink- 
ing, on one side, into the undermined earth ; 
dingy-red and clay-coloured cones and domes; 
iron-works’ furnaces, chimneys of all kinds of 
“works,” sending up a suffocating smoke ob- 
stinately bent on coming down again; here 
and there a puff of white vapour darting out 
lambent tongues of flame—+¢ha? is a faint 
outline of the Black Country’s look by day, 
Its day aspect is more depressing than its 
night’s, since then there is something weirdly 
grand in the ruddy fires belched out from the 
blackness, and the lurid cloud-wreaths that 
circle over them like fiendish auréoles. 

But I was talking of my Sunday morning’s 
walk in the Black Country. I saw a grandame 
with a skin of wrinkled parchment, shaking 














A Nail Warehouse. 


her skinny fist at a crowd of larking young- 
sters, and heard her exclaiming in pious 
wrath, “ Instead of being about their Master’s 


business! A bobby should come along— 
that’s what’s wanted.” After all, the young- 
sters were doing no great harm, and I am 
inclined to think that the anger of the old 
lady, who was dressed in cotton, had been 
chiefly caused by a neighbour who had swept 
by, arrayed in a handsome Paisley shawl and a 
rich black silk gown “ paged” up over a white 
petticoat with a vandyked worked border. 
Her squat little husband was with her, attired 
in a glossy, creased slop-dress suit of black 
broadcloth, much too big for him, and looked 
very sheepishly uncomfortable in his Sunday 
finery. The next feminine fashionable I en- 


smartly dressed, and had a still more incon- 
gruous male companion. This was a girl in 
an almost invisible bonnet and a vastly 





countered in the Black Country was still more | 
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visible chignon, a black velvet mantle, a 
violet dress, and a scarlet petticoat. She 
tried hard to give “the Grecian bend,” but 
her attempts were not successful. Every 
time she lifted her feet she wiped her heavy 
heels upon her glowing petticoat, and the 
thick broad border of mud it had thus re- 
ceived did not add to the grace of her ‘¢out 
ensemble, She stopped at a broken fence 
within which the great beehive-shaped kiln of 
some Roman cement works was breathing 
forth its chimney-on-fire-like odour. A hag- 
gard, pallid, dusty, splashed, and ragged man 
crawled out of the door-way of the beehive to 
chat with her, and I found to my astonish- 
ment that he was the father of this Black 
Country belle. 

There is a great deal of “marrying in” 
amongst the nailers; and to this some attri- 
bute their generally poor physique. At any 
rate, most of the men-nailers Zave an un- 
muscular look. It is not that they run to 
fat: like Hood’s Eugene Aram, most of them 
are “very pale and lean and leaden-eyed.” 
They suffer much from rheumatism: being 
“ out-workers,” they can rush when they 
please from their heated nail-shops into the 
open air. If a nailer chances to rear an 

exceptionally strong boy, the lad is sure to 
forsake the paternal calling and take to the 
pits or won-works , only using his skill as a 
nailer when work im his new trade is slack. 
A man who has done nothing but make nails 
from his childhood will sometimes take to 
the iron-works, but he is dead-beat by the 
| labour in three days. 

Amongst the nailers, nicknames almost 
supersede names. I subjoin a list of a few 
of the sobriquets used in one village :— 
Moll Dowdy, Wockum, Pongy, Tacker, Tucky, 
Figup, Joe Cricket, Nell Gouge, Latchet, 
Tinky, Wobber, Crab, Smacker, Bug, Crack- 
back, Firelock, Waxer, Dainty, Spirit, Squirrel, 
Popper, Funny, Growler, Nump, Blackbats, 
Flathat, Cocky, Cuppy, Doggum, Teapot, 
Pighook, Wanton, Drownder, Slapfoot, Jack 
Squat, Peacock, Pecker, Nacker, Kickpud- 
ding, Old Dragon, Bloat, Connop, Croaker, 
Sally Fat, Moll Crip, Yalce Trimmet, Old 
Hosses’s Neddy, Nuzzle, Jay, Fiddler, Scad, 
Flap, Wag, Twag, Smiler, Bonty, Tallyho, 
Cog Round, Cobby, Stout-un, Shagsby, Snob, 
Gobb, Rag, Boxer, Fisher, Shuff, FaCcomy, 
Duggon, Docky, Bally, Bummers, Smarts, 
Guzzle. The derivation of these nicknames 
is sometimes obvious, sometimes can be 
guessed at, but often it is most puzzling. It 
is easy to understand why a man of the name 
oi Partridge should be called Bird by nick- 


name-loving neighbours; but why should a 
man of the name of Southall be called | 
Smacker, and a man of the name of Pearson, 
Ding? 1 think if Mr. Mark Antony Lower 
were to explore the nailing districts, he would 
discover that the surnames at present super- 
seded by nicknames there, had in their turn, 
and at no very distant date, been nicknames 
which had superseded nicknames, advanced, 
like themselves, afterwards to the doubtful 
dignity of surnames. Christian names, at any 
rate, would seem to be a very modern insti- 
tution in the nailing districts. As a special 
favour, I have obtained a brief loan of a 
volume, which the lender—a nailer—con- 
siders the pearl of his library—an exceed- 
ingly tiny tome, without date, entitled, “A 
Selection of Poetry, by a Cradley Bag-Pud- 
ding.” In this anthology, culled, probably, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
there is a copy of verses headed “Christening 
the Wench ‘Ben.’” I will quote as much of 
it as I can with decency. Cog Round is a 
young nailer at the Lye, who has married, 
after the fashion of matrimony then in vogue, 
a naileress, Molly Wobber. 


o ee she brought forth a fine wench 
t it should ‘have a name, 
For none > of his fa his family h 
Which the people cry shame. 


“ So Cog ax'd Sactttecag parson 
"If any objection he had 


got 
To a name to the young bairn 
ich had lately come to his lot. 


“ The parson consented and came, 
And Cog caper’d like one that was wild, 
And called out to Molly up-stairs— 
‘ Here’s the mon come to due the child.’ 


“ «Well then, ax the mon into the parlour, 
And I’ll be down-stairs in a minute, 
And fatch the wench in with the child, ' 
As the mon may prepare to begin it.’ 


{The priest asked what name they’d in view, 
But both Molly and Cog did declare, 
‘We mun leave it entirely to you, 
For we’re strangers to names about here.’ 


pa + Srgoeee a Scripture name you would prefer ? ? E 
hy,’ says rege ‘I have no choice at all; 
. Peeher s your wife may have thought of a name 2? 
But the devil a word spoke Moll. 


** Says the parson, ‘ What fhink you of Ben?’ 
* Ay,’ say s Cog, that will do well enough ; 
So to thio the child he prepared, 
t With some water out of an old trough. 


“ So they —- it ‘ Ben,’ you must know, 
And when the ceremony was o’er, 
The parson he gave them his blessing, 
And wish’d them good morn at the door. 


* But, as soon as the door was closed, 
Molly bawls as she sits on the bench, 
* You old fool, you’ve bad it done Ben, 

* Same time you know it’s a wench.’ 


“A ‘Why the de’il,’ says Cog, ‘ dain’t you spake 
Before the mon went away, 
When he ast you what it should be? 
But the devil a word did you say.’” 


Molly sends her husband to bring back 
the parson :— 
“ Cog search’d, but no parson could find, 


nd return ’d in a sad, sullen mood, 
And cried, * Blow you, Moll, all would have been right, 





li you’d "open’d your trap when you should, 
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“ Poor Molly, so modest before, ! 
In great fury at Cog she flies ; 
nd Cog, for to finish the scene, 
Furnish’d Moll with a pair of black eyes. 


ee 


| 


When f tell you that was the 
That was im the City * 
* But in this great age of improvemen 
For refmement, it seems, = tanto; 


And, who knows? in a centuryte co 
| No place say shiee like Lye Waste!” 


| Of the places in which the hand-made nail 
trade is carried on—almost every one, besides 
the nails common to all, makimg some nail 
| peculiar to itself—this Lye Waste is one of 
the most quaintly typical. Some of the 
hevels which, as one of the local bards sings, 
the Lye Wasters used to “build like the 
martins, with dirt,” still stand, but most of. 
the nailers’ tenements now are of brick. 
They are dropped down here, there, and 
everywhere, as if they had tumbled from the 
skies. A stranger loses himself in the narrow 
|miry thoroughfares that wind and zigzag 
| between the houses, as he might lose him- 
| self ina nest of London courts. Waste Bank, 
Careless Green, Dark Lane, the Dock, are a 
|few specimens of the local nomenclature. 
| The last bull ever baited in England was 
| baited on Lye Waste. Girls used to work 
| in its nail-shops half naked. Most Lye 
| Wasters went bare-legged and bare-footed. 
They never dreamt of getting married, and 
“whenever they prayed, ’twas for ale or 
| strong beer.” ‘Things are very different now 
|at the Lye. The labours of the present 
‘vicar and his two predecessors have com- 
paratively civilised the place. Not, however, 
as clergymen in the nailing districts would 
| be the first to point out, that church teaching 
has done all the work. Besides the church 
there are six chapels at the Lye—one of 
them quite an imposing-looking Unitarian 
place of worship—and several of these have 
schools attached to them, The Church week- 
day and Sunday schools number about 1,100 
pupils and teachers; 500 being the average 
attendance at the dag-schools; 260 attend 
the night-schools. Both at the night-schools 
and the Sunday schools, young mea and 
women remain up to the eve of their marriage. 





Lye is the Little Nurses’ School, started by 
the present vicar. Women cannot nursé 
| whilst they are hammering nails, and so they 
| hire little girls, at 1s. 6d. a week, to look 
after their babies, The littke nurse goes for 
baby at seven im @he morning, takes it back 
to its mother for refreshment at breakfast, 
dinner, and teatime, and finally restores it 





One of the most interesting schools at | 





* The Lye used to be called ‘‘ The Clay City,” owing to the 
number of clay tenements it contaj 








at ten P.M. How to get these little nurses 
anyhow to school, was for a time a great 
puzzle to the vicar. At last he proposed 
that they should come with their babies 
between five and six in the evening. 120 
little women, staggering beneath 120 babies, 
in some instances very nearly as big as them- 
selves, thereupon invaded the school-house. 
Linen baskets were provided as co-tenancy 
cradles for infants that went off to sleep, but 
the vast majority kept so obstreperously 
wide-awake, that the little nurses had to 
spend the greater part of their school-hour 
in marching about with heavily tramping 
feet, and singing at the very top of their shrill 
little voices. When asked how they quiet 
their charges, the little women answer with 
the gravity of grandmothers, that there are 
four ways of hushing “a child”—rocking it, 
singing to it, tapping it, and walking it about. 
Not much could be learnt under the circum- 
stances I have described, and so it was 
arranged that the mother, as a rule, should 
be requested to take care of baby during the 
nurse’s school-time. About fifty of the little 
nurses now attend the school, about a quarter 
of them bringing babies. It is pathetic to 
hear old-fashioned mites of twelve and 
thirteen telling of the nine, ten, and eleven 
babies they have nursed. 

It must not be supposed from what I have 
said, that the nailers have become perfect 
models of manners. When some of them 
want to speak to a clergyman, they call out 
“Hi!” after him, and beckon to him to come 
back to where they are standing. Persons of 
this class, moreover, when they wish to be 
polite, are puzzled how to set about it. Not 


respect, they are vague in their notions as to 
their gender, and the chances are that they 
will call their parson “ma’am.” Beneath the 
rough exterior of the uncouthest nailer, how- 
ever, there is often a great deal of kind- 
heartedness, while some of the nailers are 
really superior men. Speaking of those 
amongst’ whom he has long laboured at 
Halesowen, Archdeacon Hone said to me, 
“T could pick out from my parish nailers whom 
any one, who was a gentleman himself, would 
pronounce thorough gentlemen, wherever he 
might meet them, in spite of any little awk- 
wardnesses they.might comnvit—men of bright 
intelligence and* genuine regard for other 
people’s feelings.” 











respect for the clergy of the English Church, 
and are ready enough to accept their help in 
| time of trouble, they have not much liking 


being often in the habit of using titles of | 











Although the nailers have a rough kind of | 
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for their preaching. Perhapsa good many | four of such loungers came up to hang over 
of the nailers still have not much liking for | the half-door, and corroborate or modify their 
any kind of preaching, but for most of those . 

who have, the average Anglican sermon is 
not sufficiently hot i’ the mouth and ear. 
Good sense, good taste, good arrangement, 
and good wording are as insipid as “cold | 
veal without salt” to these hearers. It is | 
strong language, loudly delivered, with gesti- | 
culation to match, which they crave after. 
A parson who does not bellow and perspire 
profusely in the pulpit they cannot believe to | 

















be a really religious man. Accordingly, 
ministers of the Primitive Methodists are the 
popular favourites in the nailing districts (I 
had the pleasure of hearing one reverend 
| gentleman of this denomination as soon as I 
got within about a furlong from his tabernacle), 
and “revivals” ever and anon occur there. 
I am sorry to add, that I have been told of 
drunken nailers who have been “ converted” 
at these revivals, and then backslidden into 
a state of beer within a week or two, 

Wandering through nailers’ quarters, when 
no strike has taken place, you may often see 
a good many of the nail-shops closed, or if 
not closed, with no one in them. There are 
several reasons that account for this. Some- 
times the masters do not give out the iron 
until the middle of the week, and when it is 
given out at the beginning, nailers often like 
to “play,” ze., take holiday for a day or two 
before they set to work. So long as they 
have accomplished their tale of nails by pay- 
time on Saturday, they can, of course, as 
| they work in their own shops, choose their 
| own work-hours. They say that in hot 
summer weather it is almost impossible for 
them to work by day, but at all times they 
| seem to have a preference for late hours. 
| “ Time to see nailers is about nine at night,” 
said one, who had come up to lounge on the 
half-door of a nail-shop I had entered. In 
another shop a woman was hammering away 
at her frame-block, whilst a little girl, seated 
on the hearth of the forge, was warming her 
toes at the fire. “She’s deaf and dumb,” 
said the woman. “I’ve five children, and 
can’t send one of ’em to school.” Under 
| such circumstances it seemed strange to see 
the man’s frame-block idle, although, after 
all, if he worked up his week’s iron within 
the week, he was not really shirking his share 
| of the duty of supporting his family. But I 
could not help being amused when my loung- 
ing friend already quoted gravely added, “I 
wish Parliment ood make a lawer to put 
down work after seven.” 

Wherever I looked in, one, two, three, or 


WE 


4 








working neighbours’ statements : both workers 
and non-workers being very eager to discredit 
any figures I quoted on masters’ authority. As 
will be seen presently, however, the masters’ 
statement which I did quote, from my impres- 
sion that the firm from which I had received 
it was an honest one, fairly willing that mas- 
ters’ statements should be put to the test of 
being set side by side with men’s statements, 
gave a lower figure on the important point of 
the average earnings of the nailers than I got 
at first from the men. 

There is nothing very picturesque in a nail 
warehouse (see p. 249). It consists of long 
floors full of open sacks of nails with all kinds 
of odd fancy names, and stitched-up bags of 
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nails that look like swathed Westphalian hams, | 








of oyster-barrel-like kegs of nails, of great rolls | 
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of sacking, and of thickets of “ bundles” of 
iron rods. On the lower floor there is a short 
counter with a big pair of scales, in which the 
nails, as they are brought in on the Saturday, 
are weighed by the foreman, under the in- 
spection of one of the firm. Each “ bundle” 
of iron weighs half-a-hundredweight, and old 
women may be seen going home from the 
warehouse each with a bundle on her shoulder, 
like chimney-sweepers with their lighter 
sheaves of brush-handle joints. There are 
| two kinds of hundredweight known in the 
' nail trade. Rolled iron, used for spike nails, 
reckons the normal 112 lbs. to the hundred- 
weight ; split rod-iron, 120 Ibs. 120 Ibs. of 
iron make up into from 72 to 108 lbs. of 
nails: the waste is known as “slack.” When 
trade is brisk, the masters give out the next 
week’s iron when the men come for their pay 
on Saturday, or on the following Monday 
morning; at other times, on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Besides the regular masters, 
however, there is a spurious species, called 
“foggers ”—the local substitute for factors— 
who carry on business upon the truck system. 
These men expect those who work for them 
to buy their flour, &c., from them, and will 
take in nails at any time—when, for instance, 
a nailer has made just as many nails as will 
enable him to purchase a meal with them. The 
foggers, of course, are able to undersell the 
regular masters, but when the latter have to 
make up a sudden order they sometimes buy 
of the foggers. The men are conscious of 
the injury they receive from the foggers, and 
in one of their strikes made this appeal to 
their masters—“ We'll knock off Tommy 
Truck, if you'll knock off Molly Truck ;” 
i.e, I believe, “we won’t buy flour of the 
foggers, if you won’t buy nails of them.” 

Let us step into this nail-shop, however, 
and ask the lean, pale, whiskerless, civil head 
of it the meaning of Tommy and Molly 
| Truck. He thinks we want to be too know- 
| ing—to pry too closely into the mysteries of 
| his craft. A sly grin spreads slowly over his 
| pale face as he glances at his neighbours 
clustered at his door, and he answers thus— 
|“ Tommy Truck and Molly Truck was people 
| that used to live in these parts, sir, but they 
| was both bad characters, and so we got two 
coffins, and buried ’em long ago.” The 
neighbours outside grin hugely over this not 
very explanatory obituary. There are five 
frame-blocks in the shop, worked at by the 
man, a grown-up son, a smaller one, a girl 
of sixteen, and a girl of fourteen. We will 
ask the man what his family’s weekly earnings 
are, quoting at the same time a masters’ 





statement that, in quite an exceptional case, 
they have paid a family #3 for a week’s 
work. Both inside and outside the shop— 
the exceptional qualification meeting with no 
appreciation—this estimate of wages provokes 
derisive laughter. “A lot of ’em there mun 
ha’ been, and then they mun ha’ been always 
at it,” is the universal satirical comment. 
“Well, my three, sir,” says the father-nailer, 
speaking of his two girls and younger son, 
“ might, perhaps, earn 16s. a week.” 

“ Ay, but they mun work from seven to 
ten,” is shouted in from the door. 

We will pay a visit now to another nail-shop, 
in which a civil but sharp young fellow, who 
has plenty to say for himself and his mates, is 
shedding showers of ruddy sparks from his 
“stithy,” or small anvil, whilst a little girl, 
working at the bellows for play, blows the 
“gleeds” (refuse fuel from the puddling-fur- 
naces of the Black Country) into blue inter- 
lambent flames; a second, like the little 
deaf-and-dumb girl, warms her toes on the 
forge hearth, and a third lolls against its 
semicircular wall. 

Our nailer just now is welding together the 
ends of iron-rods, used up too short for hold- 
ing. He is a horse-nailer; and when asked 
what “ Brazils” are, makes an iron rod glow 
into a white heat, and, using it as a torch, 
pries about in the “ bundle ”-encumbered re- 
cesses of his shop, whence in a few seconds 
he produces specimens of the nails made for 
the mules of South America. They are 
stamped with a human hand, a half-moon, 
and other trade-marks, and have curiously- 
twisted tails. He explains that they have to 
be beaten straight before they can be used 
for shoeing, but that they are sold crooked to 
prove the goodness of the iron. (I have been 
told at a warehouse, however, that this is a 
mere custom of the trade, since almost any 
wrought-iron could be so twisted.) Then he 
sets to work again, making his “counters” 
and “half-counters,” and is very much as- 
tonished that I need to have the difference 
in the heads pointed out to me. His block- 
frame is a structure about two feet square, 
ballasted with earth, and thickly strewn with 
“slack.” With his left foot he plies a treadle 
that drives a current of air through the “blast- 
pipe” on to the hot iron. With his right arm 
he hammers the hot iron on his little anvil— 
“stithy, we calls ’em.” With his right foot 
presently he works a treadle that brings down 
a heavy-headed bevelled hammer, called the 
“ Oliver,” working between two stumps, in 
rapid strokes, upon the maturing nail. He 
impresses the trade-mark on a metal projec- 
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| tion called the “ box-marker,” and then on the | snapdragon flames. I-hammer away on the 
“Hardy,” an upright little plate of metal heated rod with a will, and work both treadles 
asthe with equal energy, but I am afraid that I 

|should not have turned out anything that 
'any one with the most fanciful imagination 
could have even supposed to bea nail, had 
/ not my master come to my assistance and 
' “ guided my hand”—i.e., jerked my elbow— 
in very rapid writing-master style. Between 
4 us, we produced an article of which I am 

| very proud, although it did stick on the 
“‘ Hardy” as if the head were made of luke- 
warm glue, and though its point zs almost as 
inappreciable as that of a bad joke. ‘“ You 
| see, it took longer to spoil ¢Aa/ than to make 
mine,” says my master with a grin, and he 
insists on having a specimen of his workman- 
ship put into his apprentice’s pocket-book, 
together with the article of which the ap- 
prentice is so unjustifiably proud. 

And now for what my master and his 
lounging-on-the-half-door audience have to 
say about the remuneration of their trade. I 
explain to them that my figures suppose that 
nail into the metal “nail-pot,” in which it | those who earn the quoted wages work hard 
| clatteringly claims acquaintance with cooler, | at constant work—that I have been told by 
| previously-completed fellows. He is asked | masters that few men have full work for three 
| how many strokes it takes to make a nail. | months together—and then read out the fol- 
“ Thirty,” he says. “Count; but I think the | lowing list of wages -— 
Oliver will beat you.” A quicker counter “Makers of common wrought nails under 
than myself employs his faculty and makes | five inch, 145. a-week.” 
out the number to be thirty-three. Statement allowed to pass muster. 

The nailer takes me as his apprentice. “‘ Above that size, 20s, a-week.” 














“You must hold the rod lower down,” he Strongly disputed. 


1,000 nails = 8 Ibs. ], 205.” 

Hemmed and hawed over. 

* Shoulder nails, 185.” 

Men say 175. 

“ Above that size, 25s.” 

Men say 215. 

“ Women about 1s. a-day.” 

Answer.— That’s right.” 

“ Children on an average 35. 6d. a-week.” 

Answer,— That's about the thing.” 

“ Average wages, taking good times and 
bad together, not half the quoted rates—cer- 
tainly not ros. a-week for the whole trade.” 

Answer.—* Oh, yes, it must be more than 
that.” 

Myself.—* Well, that’s a master’s estimate.” 

Eager answer. “Is it, sir? Well, no 




















means of a treadle.—B, a rod connected with the treadle that works C, 


metal projection called the box-marker, which impresses the trade-mark, ” 
| —F, the “ Hardy,” on which the finished nail is struck off into G, the | then——— 


Aer aT “ But then” was expounded to me by my 


it into the gleeds, and blown them up into | say, the mysterious difficulties, of nailanaking. 
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| “Small horse-nail up to 8 Ib. horse [z¢., | 


——— S doubt, you’re about right. If you put down | 
A, Pipe through which a current of air is driven on to the hot ironby | What we’ve told you, you'll have got the | 


| the Oliver, a thick-headed hammer.—D, the ‘*: Stithy,” a tiny anvil.—E, a thing as correct as a man can give it. But | 


says, when I have somewhat gingerly thrust | initiator into the mysteries, or rather, I should | 
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He made, like most of his comrades, super- 
fluous use of the aspirate, but in-other respects 
his statement can be most effectively given 
as neatly as possible as he gave it :—“ Horse 
nails are reduced od. since 1865; 45. they 
were, and 3s. 3d. they are, and they’re coming 
down to 3s. Iron is cheaper now than when 
| the reduction was. There’s the Swedish iron 
you can import—good iron, too—cheaper 
than you can make it at home. But the 
masters takes advantage of the weaknesses of 
| their men. Every man has got to stand on 
his own bottom now. We used to have a 
| union, but it’s broken up. Mem as wouldn’t 
spe nd 3d. a week for their rights, will spend 
| a shilling on their lusts, amd we as would do 
what is proper have to suffer for thoughtless 
| men, and no wonder the masters take advan- 
| tage of us, when we don’t stick together. 
Not but what I could live pretty well on my 
wages at present, if I always had "em—for I 
can work as well as most im the trade—if it 
wasn't for the drawbacks. But there, you 
must take out of my earnimgs xs. a week for 
fuel, and 4d. say, at the least, for wear and 
tear of tools, and 6d. the masters step for the 
waste of iron, and then there’s 34. a week for 
cartage. Fuel costs the commaom nailers, say 
8d. a week, and their wear amd tear, as you 
call it, would come to from 34 to 4d We 
pay 25. 3d. a weeks for this I 
mean the house as well as shop—and 
we've to pay 105. @ year poor’s rate, and 35. 
highway rate.” 

“Of course, sit, you know Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P.,” my miformant presently pro- 
ceeds to remark. “ Hemakes himself pretty 
widely known. Everybody knows Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., awd knows good of him, I 
should say.”—-*He must be a good fellow, 
or he couldn’t have written ‘ Tom 7 
“Well, sir, I don’t know anything abeut 
that, but Mr. Thomas Hu MLP., is a 
real ‘gentleman, and him, the Honourable 
Auberon Herbert, and Professor 
of Cambridge College, amd Hodgson Pratt, 
Esq., of Lomdem, and our vicar’s curate, Mr, 
Lakeman, are good friends to our e 
society. The chaps would have Ss aaa chairman 
of it. Hieve’s the thirty-fourth quarterly report, 
but I'll give you a cleaner copy if you'll come 
down with me to the stores.” 





piloted me to a decent-looking general shop, 
ir which people were buying groceries, &c., 
and thence into a cellar, guarded by a fiercely- 
barking dog, in which sugar, salt, &c., were 
warehoused, under the added pilotage of a 
stolidly bumptious small boy in a long white 
apron, who seemed to consider a copying-press 
an invention of which the Lye Co-operative 
Society had the exclusive possession. I saw 
also great canisters of tea, churn-like tea-urns 
used at the society’s seirées, sides of bacon, 
tubs of butter, exceedingly smart neck-ties, 
hats that defied the stock in any hatter’s shop 
in Stourbridge to compete with them im com- 
bined style and cheapmess, round and flat 
strata of fabrics for “ ladies’ dresses,” piles. of 
blankets purchasable by the members of the 
clothing club, and a tiny warehouse, with its 
little collection ‘of bundles of nail-rods and 
rows of nail-bags, in which the society is 
endeavouring to make labour co-operative in 
production as well as distribution. Any 
one, of course, can make purchases at the 
society’s stores—the stolidly bumptious small 
boy tried to tempt me to purchase one or 
more of the very smart neckties, until reproved 
by the chairman’s severer taste, expressed in 
the remark, “Nay, lad, put them back—they’re 
too flashy for his liking, or mine either.” But 
members of the society obtain at the end of 
the year a discount of 2s. in the pound on 
their purchases, receiving at the time of mak- 
ing them Birmingham-struck metallic checks, 
varying in nominal value from one pound to 
one half-penny. ‘“ And all this,” exclaimed my 
chairman friend, with pardonable pride and 
illogicality, “a few poor workmen have created 
in a few years out of nothing—and we mean 
to have a reading-room and a lecture hall 
a.” 

With all my heart I wish this plucky co- 
operative movement success, but from what I 
have seen of their condition, and heard of 
their prospects, I also heartily wish that the 





in some new local industry. -Without assist- 
ance, assistance amounting to the payment of 
their passage-money and the bill for their 
outfit, it would be impossible for them to 
emigrate ; and even if they could get to the 
colonies, it may be questioned whether they 
would prove a very serviceable class of 





When my guide had slipped on his coat he 
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hand-nailers had a chance of being absorbed | 
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OLD MEMORIES. 


I, 
AS she walked through the lonely street, 
Old memories breathed from each stone; 
She could hear the sound of thezr feet, 
Although she was walking alone. 


At the corner she made a stand, 
And waited for half a minute ; 

She could almost have sworn that a hand 
Was holding hers tightly in it. 


Some footsteps were short and some long, 


And she heard the refrain of a song, 


Il, 


But all keeping pace with her own ; 


Yet still she was walking alone. 











IV. 
And she felt on her lips a kiss, 
That was given her years agone ; 
Then she murmured—*“ Ah! why is this, 
When I came through the street alone ?” 
J. P. W. 
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THE POOR OF PRAGUE. 


CO fine morning last September we 
started for a more than usually in- 
teresting ramble about Prague. The Huss 
Festival was over, and the streets of that 
most picturesque of Cis-Alpine cities had 
assumed their usual appearance. We had 
been living for several days in the midst of 
the noise and movement caused by a great 
demonstration of patriotic feeling, until the 
people of Prague had become associated in 
our minds with the march of serried ranks, 
and the flaunting of silken banners, and the 
cheering of excited crowds, and the stirring 
strains of martial music. But we knew that 
besides these masses of self-reliant, self- 
respecting citizens, there must be contained 
in the city those swarms of paupers which 
all great cities breed, and we wished to see 
something of them—to compare the life they 
lead with that which is led by our own poor 
at home. And so, on this day, we set out to 
visit them at home, conducted by one of the 
officers of what we may call the Poor-law 
Board of Prague, and one of the “ Fathers of 
the Poor,” or district visitors. 

The most careless of observers cannot fail 
to see that there is great poverty in Prague. 
It is not so much the sight of the woe- 
begone old men and women who beg at the 
church doors which brings the fact home to 
the visitor’s mind, as the worn and haggard 
appearance of the lower orders of workmen, 
and especially workwomen. You have only to 
stand for a few minutes near any of the wood- 
yards on the banks of the river, and to watch 
the women who carry the wood to them from 
the barges, as they stagger past under their 
crushing loads, to be convinced that the 
poorer classes in the capital of Bohemia do 
not lightly earn their daily bread. 

We had asked our Bohemian friends to let 
us plunge at once into the lowest depths of 
poverty ; so they led us to the river-side, and 
introduced us to the most disreputable dis- 
trict in the city—that in which the poorest of 
the people congregate. “ Here is the largest 
lodging-house in Prague,” said our guide, 
the “ Poor-Father,” stopping at the low and 
dusky doorway of an extensive building seve- 
ral stories high. “There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty people living in it. Most of 
them are perfectly respectable, but some are 
quite the opposite ; indeed, the police generally 
come straight here when any one is ‘ wanted’ 
by them.” It was evident that in this house 
we should find what we wished to see; so we 
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paid our first visit within its walls. The fol- 
lowing sketches of what we saw are taken 
from the notes I jotted down either on the 
spot or directly after returning from our ex- 
ploring expedition. 7 

In many respects the poverty which we 
saw greatly resembled that with which every 
district-visitor is well acquainted in London. 
The rooms into which we entered were about 
as large as those which our own poor inhabit, 
and the appearance of their inhabitants was 
not unlike that of the dwellers in the back 
slums of our city. To an Englishman the 
most striking point about the rooms was 
this—that they were generally in suites of 
two or three ; so that even if a family pos- 
sessed a whole room to itself, it could seldom 
count upon even an approach to privacy. 

In one of the rooms on the ground-floor 
three families were living. It was by no 
means a large room, but it contained five 
beds, and one of its corners was occupied by 
a huge heap of torn paper. The principal 
tenant told us that his daughter worked in 
a factory, and he himself got his living by 
making paper-bags, a number .of which were 
hanging from the strings which crossed from 
wall to wall. He could earn a florin and a 
half (three shillings) a week, he said, which 
was about what he paid for the room, the floor 
of which was full of holies, as also were the 
panes in the small, half-blocked-up window. 
The five persons who lived with him in the 
room paid their portion of the rent to him, 
one of them being an old woman of exceed- 
ingly miserable appearance, whose profession 
was to beg in the streets. As she had a blind 
child, she was supposed to make rather more 
than most of her colleagues. There is a tra- 
dition current at Prague that a beggar was 
once known to have accumulated two hun- 
dred florins, but his must have been an ex- 
ceptional case. None of the professional 
mendicants whom we saw appeared to be 
thriving. 

In the bag-maker’s room two crucifixes 
were hanging on the walls ; but the principal 


tenant of the next set of apartments we en- 


tered was a Protestant, and he had nailed up 
a portrait of Huss above the door of his 
room. He was 4 tailor, and seemed to be 
comparatively well off, but he only occupied 
part of his room, subletting the rest to a 
family whose story was a very sad one. The 
father, a good-looking, bearded man, had 
once been a chimney-sweep in so good a way 
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of business that he occupied a’ comfortable badly set, so that it hung uselessly by his 


lodging, for which he paid eighty florins (£8) | 


a year. But some time ago he was so terribly 
injured while helping to extinguish a fire, that 
he was forced to give up working at his trade. 
At the time of our visit he was earning a shil- 
ling a day by carrying round copies of the 
Politik, the German organ of the National 
party, to its subscribers. This was all he and 
his wife and two children had to live upon, 
and out of it he had to pay eighty kreutzers 
(about nineteen pence) a week for rent. They 
had no bed, but lay down at night on a heap 
of rags in a corner. Inside this room was 
another, not over long, and very narrow, 
lighted only by a little window at one end. 
In it were three beds. The first belonged to 
a widow, who managed somehow to find room 
in it at night for herself, a grown-up daughter 
The 
next bed was that of a tailor and his wife, 
whom we did not see. The third belonged 
to another widow, who-told us a very sad 
story. She was a German, and a stranger in 
Prague, and she had nothing in the world 
but her bed and one small box. She had 
known better days, having been a servant in 
a Bohemian family, but now she gained her 
living by making wooden toothpicks, buying 
the material, a soft white wood, supposed to be 
good for the teeth, from some of her travel- 
ling countrymen, and selling her wares in 
caiés and where else she could. When we 
saw her she was paying fifteenpence a week 
for the corner of the room occupied by her- 
self and her child; but sometimes, she said, 
she could not afford a lodging, and then she 
sat and worked on the low stone-walls by the 
river-side. 

In one long but narrow room we found a 
widow with four children. The three girls 
were wretched, blear-eyed little creatures, and 
the boy wore the look with which every one 
is so well acquainted who knows anything of 
The woman told us 
that her husband, a shoemaker, had died two 
years before, and that since that time she and 


'! the children had lived as they best could 
| upon almost nothing. She received tenpence 


a week from the authorities for the youngest 


| child, who was almost blind, but she had to 


pay about fifteenpence for her share of the 
wretched room she lived in. The whole rent 


|| was two shillings, the rest being paid by two 


other women who lived with her. She and 
her four children all slept in one miserable 


, bed. A little farther on we found another 
| widow, also with four children; one of whom 
was a boy whose arm had been broken and 





side. The mother told us she made a little 
money by selling radishes in the hotels and 
supper-rooms. When that trade failed hershe 
eked out a miserable subsistence by begging, 
We heard similar stories in almost all the 
rooms we entered. Almost everywhere the 
same utter dreariness prevailed, there being || 
an utter want of the little comforts so often || 
to be met with in the rooms of even our poorest || 
classes. A London lodging in a poverty- 
stricken court often wears a look of snugness 
when the firelight dances in the evening on a 
row of clean plates and mugs, but no similar 
smile could ever light up these abodes of 
Bohemian poverty. There seemed a greater || 
rigidity about their misery than I have been || 
accustomed to in London. 

Here and there, however, in some of the 
houses we visited we came upon an exception || 
to the prevailing air of distress. In one |) 
tolerably comfortable room a fair share of 
furniture was to be seen. The proprietor || 
was lying fast asleep, half dressed, on a much || 
better bed than the rooms could generally || 
boast of. It seemed he was employed by || 
night on some work connected with the || 
canals, so he took his rest by day. Meap- || 
while his wife was busying herself with the || 
single culinary operation which we witnessed 
during our visit, and an apparently well-to-do 
cat was looking on with an air of fat satisfac- 
tion. By its side lay a number of the Praz- 
sky Dennik, the official journal of Prague, 
which is published at the low price of one || 
kreutzer, and therefore has a large circulation 
among the poor, and a couple of books might 
be seen inacorner. Presently the sleeper 
awoke and did the honours of his room. He 
gave for it, he told us, seventy florins a year, 
paid quarterly, and he could earn from three 
to four florins a week. But the best room 
we saw belonged to a man who had been a 
butcher, but was now a day labourer, making | 
six florins a week. It had double windows, || 
and in the space between the panes stood || 
flower-pots with plants in them, which greatly || 
contributed to the general appearance of com- || 
fort. A large stove occupied the middle of 
the floor, and on one side stood a dresser 
with crockery and glass. Several pictures 
were nailed up on the wall, as well as two bird- 
cages with canaries in them, and a neat little 
frame containing some locks of children’s 
hair, and in a niche was placed a little 
statuette under a glass shade. Everything in 
the room, a poodle of an inquisitive turn of 
mind included, was clean and pleasant to look 
upon, the whole making up a picture which 
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offered an agreeable contrast to the scenes of 
misery which we had just been witnessing. 
| The rent of this room was eighty florins 
|| a year, and it did not seem to be considered 
|| exorbitant by its occupants. The labourer 
who rented it was away at his work, but we 
|| saw his wife, a tidy-looking woman, dressed 
|| in a white jacket and a grey skirt, with a blue 
| apron, and having a red handkerchief thrown 
| over her head and tied under her chin ; and 
'| she told us that she and her husband got on 
|| pretty well as long as he was in constant 
|| employment, but that, of course, a labourer 
was always liable to be thrown out of work. 
|| We saw a few more dwellings of this kind, in 
| one of which was a retired soldier, who lived 
| by working as a joiner, and who paid a 
| hundred and thirty florins for a set of three 
|| rooms, two of which he sublet to poorer 
| tenants; while another was occupied by a 
‘| turner, who could gain between seven and 
|| eight florins a week when in full work by 
|| making pegs of black wood—something like 
|| pawns, used as props of some kind, he told vs. 
But such cases as these we have just men- 
| tioned were exceptional. 
| the inmates of the lodging-houses we visited 
| were hoverers on the narrow line which 
| divides labour from mendicity. During the 
| summer they contrived to earn a scanty 
| living by some of the less-recognised forms 
| of industry, and when the winter came they 
| had to hang about church doors and pick up 
| such stray coppers as they could extract 
| from casual charity. Many of them were 
| very old, and a life of hardship had so 
withered their faces and bowed their limbs, 
| that they seemed far older than they really 
were. It was pitiable to see these old crea- 
tures, who with us would have been in the 
| workhouse, crouching in their little corner of 
| a small room, with perhaps nothing to lie 
down upon at night but a heap of rags. One 
| felt far more amiably disposed after such a visit 
as this than before it towards the miserable 
specimens of female decrepitude who hold 
out a trembling and a wrinkled hand to the 
stranger who enters or leaves the churches of 
Prague. a 
From the haunts of the poor we proceeded 
to the room in which sits the committee, 
which listens to their complaints and manages 
the funds allotted to their relief. ‘The town- 
hall of Prague is a building of great historic 
interest, and it would be easy to fill many a 
| page with an account of the scenes on which 
it has looked down, but at present we are 
| concerned only with the upper room, in which 
| the Poor Law Board of Prague holds its 
| 
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sittings. In it we passed some time in look- 
ing over the books devoted to the affairs of 
the poor, and in listening to an account of 


the system adopted for the relief of distress. | 





That system appeared to us to be an excel- | 


lent one, the only obstacle to its complete 
success seeming to be the want of funds suf- 
ficient to relieve all the cases of actual want 


which are brought before the notice of those | 


who administer it. The plan adopted is as 
follows :—The whole city is divided into a 
number of districts, each of which has its own 


committee for the affairs of the poor, acting | 
under one central committee, which sits in the | 


townhall. 
employs a certain number of Armenvdter, or 


Each of the district committees | 


Fathers of the Poor, whose duty it is to | 
visit the poor at home, become acquainted | 
with their wants, and report on their de- | 


mands for relief. The whole number of 
Fathers of the Poor varies from one hundred 
and sixty to a hundred and seventy, and each 
of them has a certain number of families 
allotted to him to visit. Each applicant for 
relief is expected to attend at the townhall 
on a certain day. He then fills up a paper 
containing a number of questions as to his 
birthplace, age, occupation, &c., and leaves it 
with the secretary of the Central Committee. 
The secretary hands it to the members of the 
committee at their next sitting, and they refer it 
to the committee-men for the district in which 





the applicant resides, who, in their turn, order || 
one of the Armenvater to report upon it. | 


He pays the applicant a visit at home, and 


makes a searching investigation into his cha- || 


racter, his means of support, and everything 
else connected with him. His report is then 
sent up to the Central Committee, and if the 
case is considered to be one which deserves 
relief, an order is made out for a grant of so 
much money a week. Only money is given by 
this committee, which represents the muni- 


cipality; but there is also a private charitable || 


institution which gives away soup, clothes, 
&c. The number of persons receiving relief 
averages about two thousand one hundred. 
Each one receives from sixty kreutzers to a 
florin a week, and the whole cost is about five 
thousand two hundred florins a month in sum- 
mer, and six thousand in winter. ‘The whole 
of the cost is defrayed by the city. The 
Central Committee always consists of nine 
members, but the numbers vary in the Dis- 
trict Committees. ‘The cost of management 
amounts to about fifteen hundred florins a 
year. It may be as well to add that such 
scenes as take place in some of our meetings 
of Guardians are unknown at Prague. 
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The system is one which prevails through- 
out Germany, and which has been found to 
work exceedingly well wherever it has been 
adopted. Its distinctive feature is the great 
use made of unpaid visitors in the persons of 
the “ Fathers of the Poor.” As each of them 
works with a will, and none of them have 
to visit officially more than about a dozen 
families, it is easy for them to obtain a real 
insight into the life led by the poor of the 
city they belong to; imposture is rendered 
almost impossible, and honest poverty runs 
no risk of being utterly neglected. Bohemia 
being a poor country, and having been greatly 
neglected by its Government, poverty is rife 
in Prague, and the authorities have been 
unable quite to cope with it, nor have they 
been able to get rid of mendicancy, but they 
do a great deal with the small resources on 
which they can count, and the excellence 
and cheapness of their system of out-door 
relief might be very advantageously copied 
by English Guardians. . 

Having obtained some notion of the system 
of outdoor relief adopted in Prague, we asked 
whether the city possessed any institutions re- 
sembling our workhouses. Being informed that 
there was one intended for vagrants, and seve- 
ral for the aged poor, we took an early oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them. Our first visit was to 
the “ City Prison for Vagabonds,” to which the 
police take all the tramps and other vagrants 
whom they find begging in the streets, and 
who are unable to give a good account of 
themselves. It is a large three-storied house, 
occupying two sides of a kind of square, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. All along the front 
of it run open galleries, giving it somewhat of 
the look of our model lodging-houses, with 
little wooden supports for clothes-lines fixed 
on them, of an unpleasantly gibbet-like form. 
When we visited the house there were only 
thirty persons in it, but in winter the number 
of its occupants is generally about one hun- 
dred and seventy. Those who enter it in 
tags are provided with clothes, and as long as 
they remain there they receive daily half a 
loaf apiece, and a sufficiency of soup and 
vegetables. Once a week also they have a 
meat meal. We inspected the kitchen, 
looked at the stores of clothes, and walked 
through the dormitories and dining-rooms, 
most of which were at that time deserted. 
‘| Little need be said about them, for they did 
not greatly differ from those which are to be 
seen in our own workhouses. There were 


scarcely any men in the house, except a few | 
invalids in the infirmary ; the rest of the in- | 
mates were women and children. The stories | 





of the women were for the most part of the 
same nature. They had no regular homes, 
but wandered about the country, sometimes 
getting a little work, but more often trying to 
pick up a few pence by begging. This they 
would do till the police took them in charge. 
Then would come a short detention in the 
“casual ward” of whatever town they might 
find themselves in, and afterwards they would 
recommence the same unsatisfactory kind of 
existence. They were very like our own 
tramps in appearance and manner, and the 
authorities did not seem to have much hope 
of reclaiming them. But, fortunately for the 
country, the tramps of Bohemia are not very 
numerous. Poverty has its regular army 
there, and a few camp-followers. But it has 
not yet bred anything like the swarms of 
irregulars and marauders whom it has called 
into existence among us. 

The children we saw were for the most 
part destined, in all probability, to lead a 
roving life, but there was one who had neither 
father nor mother to carry him off into vaga- 
bondage when he left the building, and who 
therefore had a chance of being trained into 
respectability in one of the orphan asylums 
of the city. Of these, the most interesting is 
the Italian Orphanage, about which we may 
say a few words before proceeding to the 
asylums for the aged poor. It is a quaint 
and somewhat picturesque building, standing 
high up in the Old Town, just at the foot of 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s towering palace. As 
you enter at its gates and cross its courtyard, 
you pass at once out of Bohemia into Italy, 
for its shadowy corridors, its balconies green 
with vines, and its arches supported by 
pillars, between which you catch glimpses of 
a sunny garden, all have an Italian look 
about them. They were raised in remem- 
brance of their southern homes by a number 
of Italians who left their native land during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, driven 
out by the constant wars which desolated it, 
and who founded a flourishing colony in 
Prague. The building which is now an or- 
phanage was then used as a hospital, and it 
enjoyed great repute until the year 1789, 
when its revenues were confiscated by Joseph 
II., and the Italian congregation in Prague 
was deprived of all its corporate property 
except an old chapel. This state of things 
continued till 1804, when the present institu- 
tion was founded, the old hospital being 
turned into an orphanage. The director is 
an Italian, the Italian language is still taught 
there, and the annual report is published in 
Italian and Bohemian, but the children are 
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none of them Italians. There are seventeen 
of them, of whom a few are Germans and the 
rest Bohemians. They are maintained and 
educated during a term of from four to six 
years, and at the end of that time they are 
assisted in their start in life. We found them 
at the time of our visit listening to a lecture 
on arithmetic, but they formed themselves 
into a music class for our benefit, and sang 
half-a-dozen songs excellently, first in Italian, 
then in Bohemian, lastly in German, and 
they sang with a will, evidently liking to do 
so. After that they answered questions in 
those three languages, eagerly holding up 
their hands, and speaking with great anima- 
tion and intelligence. They are all fatherless, 
and four of them are motherless also. One 
of them is the son of a former magistrate, 
another of a schoolmaster. The mother of a 
third is a washerwoman, of a fourth is a seller 
of religious pictures. Several of the boys 
were good-looking, but there was one of them 
who was remarkably handsome, with a deli- 
cately moulded oval face, large grey eyes, and 
long dark eyelashes. His father had been a 


was in one of the municipal almshouses. We 
were told that he was remarkably intelligent, 
so perhaps he may succeed in life as well as 


some of the former inmates of the house, 
whose portraits now adorn its walls, one of 
whom became a colonel in the Austrian army, 


while another is a celebrated physician. The 
whole expenses of the institution for the year 
ending June, 1869, according to the annual 
report, for which I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Signor Tonelli, the director of the 
establishment, amounted to about 4 663, the 
actual maintenance of the seventeen orphans, 
and five persons employed in the house, being 
set down at about £154, or £7 a head. 

To the asylums for the aged poor we de- 
voted some time, and they well deserve it, 
for they seem excellently managed, and they 
reflect great credit on the municipality of 
Prague, especially if due consideration be 
given to the difficulties with which the city 
has had to contend. The Government has 
for a long time past allowed all such institu- 
tions to fall into a state of comparative decay, 
and it is only within the last few years that 
they have been restored to anything like their 
former condition. If more money were forth- 
coming it would be easy to enlarge the alms- 
house which at present exists for poor citi- 
zens of Prague, and it is said that the fines to 
which the editors of the various national news- 
papers have recently been condemned will be 
devoted to that purpose. If the report be 








gold-beater, it seemed, and his grandfather | . 





true, the poor of Prague will be consider- 
able gainers by the prosecutions, for the fines 
amounted in 1869 to more than £5,000. 
When we visited the almshouse it had three 
hundred and seventy-one inmates, two-thirds 
of whom were women, the youngest among 
them being sixty-six years old. There were 
at that time sixty applicants for admission. 
Every vacancy, as it occurs, is filled up by 
a committee, before which the candidates 
must appear in person. The old people whom 
we saw were, for the most part, very like our 
own aged paupers as far as personal appear- 
ance went, but their position was evidently a 
more comfortable one than that which the 
inmates of our workhouses occupy. They 
were almost all Bohemians, we were told, 
there being only about a dozen Germans 
among them, and all but four or five could 
read. The rooms allotted to the men had a 
somewhat unpleasant resemblance to vaults, 
but those of the women, up-stairs, seemed 
sufficiently comfortable, especially as there 
were flowers here and there about them, and 
birdcages hanging up in many of the windows. 
But for real comfort the aged townspeople 
look to another institution. High up on the 
hill, at the end of one of the suburbs, stands 
an asylum of which Prague is justly proud. 
In front of it is a large court-yard with fine 
old chestnut trees, and well-kept flower-beds. 
Behind it is a pleasant garden, from which, as 
well as from almost all the windows of the 
building, magnificent views may be enjoyed, 
stretching away in one direction over the open 
country, in another looking towards the 
Wyshehrad, the ancient castle of Libussa, 
and in a third sweeping over the winding 
river and the low-lying part of the town, to 
where the serrated spire of the church of St. 
Vitus stands out against the sky on the sum- 
mit of the Hradschin. The sun was shining 
brightly on the day of our visit, large white 
clouds were passing swiftly over head, and a 
fresh and inspiriting breeze was blowing, so 
that we saw the asylum under favourable cir- 
cumstances ; but we fancy that at all times it 
must be looked to with longing eyes by those 
among the citizens of Prague who have fallen 
upon evil days, and know not to what other 
quarter to turn for such help as shall enable 
them to spend the evening of their life in 
peace. Theasylum contained, at the time of 
our visit, one hundred and thirteen men and 
onehundred and eighty-seven women ; of these, 
thirty-one contributed something towards de- 
fraying the expenses of their maintenance. 
The paying members are divided into three 
classes. The first class pay two florins a day, 
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and the second a florin and a half—for which 
sum they are entitled to have separate rooms 
if they wish it—and the third class pay sixty 
kreutzers. The average cost of each bed isa 
hundred and thirty-four florins, or about £13, 
a year. The asylum is intended for cripples, 
incurables, and old people, the claims of the 
various candidates for admission being decided 
upon by a committee appointed by the muni- 
cipality. All the inmates who can work are 
expected to do so, and they are allowed to 
keep all that they can make by their labour. 
The women are generally employed in mak- 
ing shirts and other articles of dress for the 
various charitable institutions; and one of 
them at the time of her death, a little while ago, 
| was possessed of a small fortune of two hun- 
dred and fifty florins. Almost all of the in- 
|| mates can read, and we saw the Prague news- 
_ papers, the Warodni Listy, the Pokrok, &c., 
lying about on many of the beds. A library 
is kept up for their use, and among them, as 
among the patients in the lunatic asylums, 
_ several singing clubs flourish. Over many of 
the beds we saw a fiddle hanging, and we were 
told that several of the blind men in the house 
are occasionally employed as musicians in the 
town, besides assisting in the services of the 
church which stands in the shade of the chest- 
nut trees in the courtyard. This church, which 
is a magnificent building, with a Santa Scala 
of great repute, belonged to the Jesuits until 
the time of their expulsion by Joseph II. A 
few years ago they returned, but they were 
sent away again in 1864, and in future the 
municipality will appoint the clergy who are 
to officiate here. 

What struck us most as we walked through 
the various rooms was the number of dwarfs 
we found in them. So many little women we 
had never seen before, and we tried in vain 
to find out the cause to which their prevalence 
| was to be ascribed. One of them was an old 
woman of seventy-two, who had been sixty 
| years in the asylum, having entered it as a 
| girl of twelve, whom smallpox had rendered 
_ totally blind. The old women were, of course, 
| Numerous, one of them, who refused to 
| Wear a cap over her short grey hair, and 
| accordingly looked exactly like an old man, 
| being of an unknown age. But there were 
also young women, one of whom was a fine- 
__ looking, dark-eyed girl, who had been forced 
|. to give up a good situation in consequence of 
a three years’ illness. Another girl, also 
| pleasant-looking, was partially crippled, but 
| was able to work a glove-making machine. 
The gloves were supplied to her cut out, but 
unsewed, and she could earn sixteen kreutzers 





a day by sewing two pairs. Most of the 
stories of the other women were of a similar 
nature. One had been a governess in a family, | 
another had been a teacher, in a normal | 
school ; some had been servants, others small | 
shopkeepers, but all of them had either been | 
gradually overtaken by old age or suddenly 
smitten down by illness. Then had come a 
long and weary time of struggling and of 
suffering, ended by admission into the asylum, | 
Among the men with whom we conversed, | 
one had been a douanier on the frontier, 
There, one wintry night, after long exposure 
in a snow-storm, he caught a severe cold, and 
now he lies in bed a helpless cripple, with a red 
bandage covering his eyes. Another was a 
soldier, who was out in Mexico with the Em- 
peror Maximilian, and was wounded there so 
badly that he will never be fit for service again. | 
In one room we found an officer who had | 
served in the Austrian army in Italy for many 
years, but who had been struck down by apo- 
plexy at Milan, in 1848, since which time he 
has lived in the asylum. He is a paying patient, | 
but being fond of society, he prefers a common | 
room to the separate apartment to which he | 
is entitled. One intelligent-looking old man 
told us he had formerly been the president of | 
a builders’ association, and another that he | 
for years gained a good living as a goldsmith; | 
but each had been crippled, the one by illness, ] 
the other by an accident. The most painful 
case we saw was that of a soldier, who had 
been terribly injured by avicious horse. His | 
face was all distorted, his tongue was hanging | 
out of his mouth, and his whole frame was | 
affected with a sort of St. Vitus’s dance. It | 
seems that the Austrian War Office had re- | 
fused to assist him, though his injuries had || 
been received while upon duty; so the town | 
was obliged to support him, as he was one of | 
its citizens. } 
Had such instances of suffering as his been | 
numerous, the asylum would have been a 
very depressing place to visit, but they were | 
not. Most of its inmates}seemed tolerably 
comfortable, and even cheerful, and every 
here and there we came across pleasant little | 
groups of knitters in the sun, who were, 
chattering away almost merrily. It was evi- | 
dent from the appearance of the house, that 
great attention is paid to the comfort of its 
inmates, and on such a bright and breezy | 
day as that on which we visited it, we could | 
well imagine that it was looked upon by many | 
a wearied pilgrim as a very pleasant refuge | 
from which to look forth upon the storms || 
which trouble those who dwell in the outer || 
world. W. R. S. RALSTON, 
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IV.—THE VAUDOIS MOUNTAIN-REFUGE OF DORMILHOUSE. 


T= valley’ of Fressinitres could never 
have maintained a large population. 
Though about twelve miles in extent, it con- 
tains a very small proportion of arable land 
—only a narrow strip, of varying width, 
lying in the bottom, with occasional little 
patches of cultivated ground up the mountain 
sides, where the soil has settled on the ledges, 
the fields seeming in many cases to hang 
over precipices. At the upper end of the 
valley, the mountains come down so close to 
the river Biasse that no space is left for cultiva- 
tion, and the slopes are so rocky and abrupt 
| as to be unavailable even for pasturage, ex- 
| cepting of goats. 

Yet the valley seems never to have 
been without a population, more or less 
numerous according to the rigour of the 
religious persecutions which prevailed in the 
neighbourhood. Its comparative -inacces- 
sibility, its inhospitable climate, and _ its 
sterility, combined to render it one of the 
most secure refuges of the Vaudois in the 
middle ages. It could neither be easily 
entered by an armed force, nor permanently 
occupied by them. ‘The scouts on the hills 


overlooking the Durance could always see 
their enemies’ approach, and the inhabitants 
were enabled to take refuge in caves in 


the mountain-sides, or flee to the upper 
parts of the valley, before the soldiers could 
clamber up the steep Pas de I’Echelle, and 
reach the barricaded defile through which 
| the Biasse rushes down the rocky gorge of 

the Gouffouran. When the invaders suc- 
| ceeded in penetrating this barrier, they 
usually found the hamlets deserted and the 
people fled. They could then only. wreak | 
their vengeance on the fields, which they laid | 


waste, and on the dwellings, which they | 


| burned ; and when the “ brigands” had at 


length done their worst and departed, the | 


poor people crept back to their ruined homes | 
to pray amidst their ashes for strength to | 
| enable them to bear the heavy afflictions | 
which they were thus called upon to suffer | 
for conscience’ sake. 
|| The villages in the lower part of the valley 
|| were thus repeatedly ravaged and destroyed. | 
|| But far up, at its extremest point, a difficult | 
|| foot-path led, across the face almost of a preci- | 


| | 
| pice which the persecutors never ventured to 


| scale, to the hamlet of Dormilhouse, seated on 
a few ledges of rock on a lofty mountain-side, 








|of Pastor Charpiot. 
| was fine and warm, yet, as the place of our 





| old man replied very despondingly. 


and this place, which was for centuries a 
mountain fastness of the Vaudois, remains a 
Vaudois settlement to this day. 

An excursion to this interesting mountain 
hamlet having been arranged, our little party 
of five persons set out for the place on the 
morning of the 1st of July, under the guidance 
Though the morning 


destination was situated well up amongst the |/ 
clouds, we were warned to provide ourselves || 
with umbrellas and waterproofs, nor did the 
provision prove in vain. We were also warned 
that there was an utter want of accommoda- 
tion for visitors at Dormilhouse, for which 
we must be prepared. The words scratched 
on the window of the Norwegian inn 
might indeed apply to it : “ Here the stranger | 
may find very good entertamment—frovidcd 
he bring it with him!” We accordingly carried 
our entertainment with us, in the form of a 
store of blankets, bread, chocolate, and other 
articles, which, with the knapsacks, were 
slung across the back of a donkey. 
After entering the pass, an open part of | 
the valley is traversed, amidst which the 
little river meanders, at present occupying 
very narrow limits ; but it is obvious from the 
width of the channel, and the débris widely | 
strewn about, that in winter it is a roaring | 
torrent. A little way up we met an old man 
coming down, driving a loaded donkey, with | 
whom one of our party, recognising him as 
an old acquaintance, entered into conversa- 
tion. In answer to an inquiry made as to the 
progress of the good cause in the valley, the 
“ There 
was,” he said, “a great lack of faith, of zeal, 
of earnestness, amongst the rising generation. 
They were too fond of pleasures, too apt to 
be led away by the fleeting vanities of this | 
world.” It was only the old old story—the |: 
| complaint of the old against the young. || 
| When this aged peasant was a boy his elders 
doubtless thought and said the same of him. 
The generation growing old always think the 
generation still young in a state of degene- | 
racy. So it was forty years since, when Felix | 
Neff was amongst them, and so it will be | 
| forty years hence. One day Neff met an old | 
man near Mens, who recounted to him the 
story of the persecutions which his parents | 
and himself had endured, and he added, “In | 


| those times there was more zeal than there is 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea; | 


now: my father and mother used to cross 
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mountains and forests by night, in the worst 
weather, at the risk of their lives, to be present 
at divine service performed in secret; but 
now we are grown lazy: religious freedom is 
the death-blow to piety.” 

An hour’s walking brought us to the prin- 
cipal hamlet of the commune, formerly called 
Fressinitres, but now known as Les Ribes, 
occupying a wooded height on the left bank 
of the river. The population is partly Ro- 
man Catholic, and partly Protestant. The 
Roman Catholics have a church here, the 
last in the valley, the two other places of 
worship higher up being Protestant. The 
principal person of Les Ribes is M. Baridon, 
' son of the Joseph Baridon, receiver of the 

commune, so often mentioned with such 
' affection in the Journal of Neff. He is the 
, only person in the valley whose position and 
' education give him a claim to the title of 
“ Monsieur ;” and his house contains the only 


| decent apartment in the Val Fressiniéres 
| 





| where pastors and visitors could be lodged 
| previous to the erection, by Mr. Freemantle, 


= SS 


Dormilhouse—Gra:r.usac on the right, and Mountains of Valotte in the distan-e, 


the hamlet of Violens, where all the inhabit- 


ants are Protestant. It was at this place 
that Neff helped to build and finish the 
church, for which he designed the seats and 
the pulpit, and which he opened and dedicated 
on the 29th of August, 1824, the year before 
he finally left the neighbourhood. Violens 
is a poor hamlet situated at the bottom of a 
deep glen, or rocky abyss, called La Combe; 
the narrow valleys of Dauphiny, like those of 
Devon, being usually called combes, doubt- 
less from the same original Celtic word cwm, 
signifying a hollow or dingle. 

A little above Violens the valley contracts 
almost to a ravine, until we reach the miser- 
able hamlet of Minsals, so shut in by steep 
crags that for nine months of the year it 
never sees the sun, and during several months 
in winter it lies buried in snow. ‘The hamlet 
consists for the most part of hovels of mud 
and stone, without windows or chimneys, 
being little better than stables; indeed, in 
winter time, for the sake of warmth, the poor 
people share them with their cattle. How 

















| of the pleasant little parsonage at Palons. | they contrive to scrape a living out of the 
| This apartment in the Baridons’ house Neff | patches of soil rescued from the rocks, or 

used to call “ The Prophet’s Chamber.” | hung upon the precipices on the mountain- 
| Halfan hour higher up the valley we reached | side, is a wonder. 
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One of the horrors of this valley consists in 
,the constant state of disintegration of the 
|adjoining rocks, which, being of a slaty for- 
mation, frequently break away in large masses, 
and are hurled into the lower grounds. This, 
together with the fall of avalanches in winter, 
|makes the valley a most perilous place to 
live in. A little above Minsals, only a few 
years since, a tremendous fall of rock and 
|mud swept over nearly the whole of the cul- 
tivated ground, since which many of the pea- 
santry have had to remove elsewhere. What 
before was a well-tilled meadow, is now only 
‘a desolate waste, covered with rocks and 
| débris: 

Another of the horrors of the place is 
‘its liability to floods, which come rushing 
'down from the mountains, and often work 
| sad havoc. Sometimes an avalanche of 
rock dams up the bed of the river, when a 
| lake speedily accumulates behind the barrier 
| until it bursts, and the torrent swoops down 
the valley, washing away fields, and bridges, 
and mills, and hovels. 
|| Even the stouter-built dwelling of M. 
|Baridon at Les Ribes was nearly carried 


away by one of such inundations twelve years 





ago. It stands about a hundred yards from 


The Approach to Dormilhouse. 














the mountain-stream which comes down from 
the Pic de la Séa. One day in summer, a 
storm burst over the mountain, and the stream 
at once became swollen to a torrent. The 
inmates of the dwelling thought the house 
must eventually be washed away, and gave 
themselves up to prayer. The flood, bearing 
with it rolling rocks, came nearer and nearer, 
until it reached a few old walnut trees on a 
line with the torrent. A rock of some thirty 
feet square tumbled against one of the trees, 
which staggered and bent, but held fast and 
stopped the rock. The débris at once rolled 
up on it into a bank, the course of the torrent 
was turned, and the dwelling and its inmates 
were saved. 

Another incident, illustrative of the perils 
of daily life in Val Fressinitres, was related 
to me by Mr. Milsom while passing the scene 
of one of the mud and rock avalanches so 
common in the valley. Etienne Baridon, a 
member of the same Les Ribes family, an in- 
telligent young man, disabled for ordinary 
work by lameness and deformity, occupied 
himself in teaching the children in the Pro- 
testant school at Violens, whither he walked 
daily, accompanied by the pupils from Les 
Ribes. One day, a heavy thunderstorm burst 
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over the valley, and sent down an avalanche 
of mud, débris, and boulders, which rolled 
quite across the valley and extended to 
the river. The news of the circumstance 
reached Etienne when in school at Violens ; 
the road to Les Ribes was closed; and he 
was accordingly urged to stay over the night 
with the children. But thinking of the 
anxiety of their parents, he determined to 
guide them back over the fall of rocks if 
possible. Arrived at the place, he found the 
mass still on the move, rolling slowly down 
in a ridge of from ten to twenty feet high, 
towards the river. Supported by a stout staff, 








Near Violens, on the road to Dormilhouse. 


the lame Baridon took first one child and 
then another upon his hump-back, and con- 
trived to carry them across in safety; but 
while making his last journey with the last 
child, his foot slipped and his leg got badly 
crushed among the still-rolling stones. He 
was, however, able to extricate himself, and 
reached Les Ribes in safety with all the chil- 
dren, “This Etienne,” concluded Mr. Milsom, 
“was really a noble fellow, and his poor de- 
formed body covered the soul of a hero.” 

At length, after a journey of about ten 


miles up this valley of the shadow of death, | 


along which the poor persecuted Vaudois 
were so often hunted, we reached an apparent 
| cul-de-sac amongst the mountains, beyond 





| Wintry. On our way up, rain began to fall; | 


| | bouring mountains were clothed in the garb 





which further progress seemed impracticable. 
Precipitous rocks, with their slopes of débris 
at foot, closed in the valley all round, except- 
ing only the narrow gullet by which we had 
come; but, following the footpath, a way 
up the mountain side gradually disclosed | 
itself—a zigzag up the facesof what seemed | 
to be a sheer precipice ; and this we were 
told was the road to Dormilhouse. The zig- | 
zag path is known as the Tourniquet. The 
ascent of it is long, steep, and fatiguing. As 
we pass up, we observe that the precipice | 
contains many narrow ledges upon which | 
soil has settled, or to which it has been car- | 
ried. Sorie of these are very narrow, only | 
a few yards in extent, but wherever there is | 
room for a spade to turn, the little patches | 
bear marks of cultivation; and these are the | 
fields of the people of Dormilhouse. | 
Far up the mountain, the footpath crosses 
the front of a lofty cascade—La Pisse du 
Dormilhouse—which leaps from the summit 
of the precipice, and sometimes dashes over 
the roadway itself. Looking down into the | 
valley from this point, we see the Biasse 
meandering like a thread im the hollow of. 
the mountains, becoming lost to sight in the | 
ravine near Minsals. We have now ascended | 
to a great height, and the air feels cold and | 
raw. When we left Palons, the sun was | 
shining brightly, and its heat was almost | 
oppressive, but now the temperature feels 





as we ascended the Tourniquet the rain 
became changed to sleet ; and at length, on 
reaching the summit of the rising ground 
from which we first discerned the hamlet 
of Dormilhouse, on the first day of July, the 
snow was falling heavily, and all the neigh- 


of winter. 

This, then, is the famous mountain fast- 
ness of the Vaudois—their last and loftiest 
and least accessible retreat when hunted 
from their settlements in the lower valleys 
hundreds of years ago. Driven from rock 
to rock, from Alp to Alp, they clam- 
bered up on to this lofty mountain ledge, 
5,000 feet high, and made good their settle- 
ment, though at the daily peril of their 
lives. It was a place of refuge, a fortress 
and citadel of the faithful, where they con- 
tinued to worship God according to con- 
science during the long dark ages of perse- 
cution and tyranny. The dangers and terrors 
of the situation are indeed so great, that it 
never could have been chosen even for a 
hiding-place, much less for a permanent 
abode, but for the direst necessity. What 
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the poor people suffered while establishing 
themselves on these barren mountain heights 
| no one can tell, but they contrived at length 
|| to make the place their home, and to become 
inured to their hard life, until it became 
| almost a second nature to them. 
The hamlet of Dormilhouse is said to 
| have existed for nearly six hundred years, 
| during which the religion of its inhabitants 
has remained the same. It has been alleged 
_ that the people are the descendants of a 
colony of refugee Lombards; but M. Mus- 
ton, and others well able to judge, after 
careful inquiry on the spot, have come to 
the conclusion that they bear all the marks 
| of being genuine descendants of the ancient 
|| Vaudois. In features, dress, habits, names, 
|| language, and religious doctrine, they have 
_ an almost perfect identity with the Vaudois 
of Piedmont at the present day. 
Dormilhouse consists of about forty cot- 
tages, inhabited by some two hundred per- 
sons. The cottages are perched “like eagles’ 
nests,” one tier ranging over another on the 


rocky ledges of a steep mountain side. There 
is very little soil capable of cultivation in 
| the neighbourhood, but the villagers seek 
| out little patches in the valley below and on 
the mountain shelves, from which they con- 


trive to grow a little grain for home use. 
| The place is so elevated and so exposed, 
that in some seasons even rye will not ripen 
_ at Dormilhouse, while the pasturages are in 
many places inaccessible to cattle, and scarcely 
_ safe for sheep. 


The principal food of the people is goats’ | 
milk and unsifted rye, which they bake into | 


cakes in the autumn, and these cakes last | 
them the whole year—the grain, if left un- 
_ baked, being apt to grow mouldy and spoil 
in so damp an atmosphere. Besides, fuel is 
| so scarce that it is necessary to exercise the 
|| greatest economy in its use, every stick burnt 
| in the village having to be brought from a 
|| distance of some twelve miles, on the backs 
|, of donkeys, by the steep mountain path lead- 
|| ing up to the hamlet. Hence, also, the un- 


|| Savoury means which they are under the | 
|| necessity of adopting to economize warmth 


|| in winter, by stabling the cattle with them- 
|| Selves in the cottages. 
|| most part wretched constructions of stone 
|, and mud, from which fresh air, comfort, and 
|| cleanliness seem to be entirely excluded. 
Excepting that the people are for the most 
|| part comfortably dressed, in clothing of coarse | 
|| wool, which they dress and weave themselv es, 


their domestic accommodation and manner \f 
_|, of living are centuries behind the age; and | of an unfathomable gorge. . . 








The huts are for the’ 





were a stranger suddenly to be set down in | 


the village, he could with difficulty be made 


to believe that he was in the land of civilised || 


Frenchmen. 


The place is dreary, stern, and desolate- | 


looking even in summer. Thus, we entered 


it with the snow falling on the 1st of July! | 
Few of the balmy airs of the sweet south | 


of France breathe here. In the hollow of 
the mountains the heat may be like that 
of an oven; but here, far up on the heights, 
though the air may be fresh and invigo- 
rating at times, when the wind blows it 
often rises to a hurricane. Here the summer 
comes late and departs early. While flowers 
are blooming in the valleys, not a bud or 
blade of corn is to be seen at Dormilhouse. 
At the season when vegetation is elsewhere 
at its richest, the dominant features of the 
landscape are barrenness and desolation. The 
very shapes of the mountains are rugged, 
harsh, and repulsive. Right over against the 
hamlet, separated from it by a deep gully, 


rises up the grim, bare Gramusac, as black as | 


) 
| 








a wall, but along the ledges of which, the || 
hunters of Dormilhouse, who are very daring | 


and skilful, do not fear to stalk the chamois. 


But if the place is thus stern and even ap- | 
palling in summer, what must it be in winter? | 


There ds scarcely a habitation in the village 


that is not exposed to the danger of being | 


carried away by avalanches or falling rocks. 
The approach to the mountain is closed by ice 


and snow, while the rocks are all tapestried | 


with icicles. 
wind, occasionally swoops up the valley, tears 
the roofs from the huts, and scatters them in 
destruction. Here is a passage from Neff’s 


Dormilhouse :-— 


‘¢ The weather has been rigorous in the extreme ; 


the falls of snow are very frequent, and when it i 


The ‘ourmente, or snow whirl- | 


| Journal, vividly descriptive of winter life at || 


becomes a little milder, a general thaw takes place, | 


and our hymns are often sung amid the roar of the 


avalanches, which, gliding along the smooth face of | 


the glacier, hurl themselves from precipice to preci- 
pice, like vast cataracts of silver.” 


Writing in January, he says :-—~ 


‘* We have been buried in four feet of snow since 
the 1st of November. At this very moment a terrible 
blast is whirling the snow in thick blinding clouds. 


Travelling is exceedingly difficult and even dangerous || 


among these valleys, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Dormilhouse, by reason of the numerous 
avalanches falling everywhere. . . . 
evening our scholars and many of the Dormilhouse 
people, when returning home after the sermon at 
Violens, narrowly escaped an avalanche. 


persons : a few seconds sooner or later, and it would 
ave plunged the flower of our youth into the depths 
. - In fact, there are 





. One Sunday | 


It rolled || 
through a narrow defile between two groups of | 
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very few habitations in these parts which are not 
liable to be swept away, for there is not a spot in the 
narrow corner of the valley which can be considered 
absolutely safe. But terrible as their situation is, 
they owe to it their religion, and perhaps their phy- 
sical existence. If their country had been more 
secure and more accessible, they would have been 
exterminated like the inhabitants of Val Louise.” 


Such is the interesting though desolate 
mountain hamlet to the service ot whose 


_ hardy inhabitants the brave Felix Neff de- 


voted himself during the greater part of his 
brief missionary career. It was characteristic 
of him to prefer to serve them because their 
destitution was greater than that which existed 
in any other quarter of his extensive parish ; 
and he turned from the grand mountain 
scenery of Arvieux and his comfortable cot- 
tage at La Chalp, to spend his winters in the 
dismal hovels and amidst the barren wastes 
of Dormilhouse. When Neff first went 
amongst them, the people were in a state of 
almost total spiritual destitution. They had 
not had any pastor stationed amongst them 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years. During 
all that time they had been without schools 
of any kind, and generation after generation 
had grown up and passed away in igno- 
rance. Yet with all the inborn tenacity of 
their race, they had throughout refused to 
conform to the dominant religion. They be- 
longed to the Vaudois Church, and repudiated 
Romanism. 

There was probably a Protestant Church 
existing at Dormilhouse previous to the Re- 
vocation, as is shown by the existence of an 
ancient Vaudois church-bell, which was hid 
away until of late years, when it was dug up 
and hung in the belfry of the present church. 
In 1745, the Roman Catholics endeavoured 
to effect a settlement in the place, and then 
erected the existing church, with a residence 
for the curé. But the people, though they 
were on the best of terms with the curé, 
refused to enter his church. During the 
twenty years that he ministered there, it is 
said the sole congregation consisted of his 
domestic servant, who assisted him at mass. 
The story is still told of the curé bringing up 
from Les Ribes a large bag of apples—an im- 
possible crop at Dormilhouse—by way of 
tempting the children to come to him and 
receive instruction. But they went only so 
long as the apples lasted, and when they 
were done, the children disappeared. The 
curé complained that during the whole time 
he had been in the place he had not been 
able to get a single person to cross himself. 
So, finding he was not likely to be of any use 
there, he petitioned his bishop to be allowed 








to leave; on which, his request being com- 
plied with, the church was closed. 

This continued until the period of the 
French Revolution, when religious tolera- 
tion became recognised. ‘The Dormilhouse 
people then took possession of the church, 
They found in it several dusty images, the 
basin for the holy water, the altar candle- 
sticks, and other furniture, just as the curé had 
left them many years before ; and they are 
still preserved as curiosities. The new occu- 
pants of the church whitewashed the pictures, 
took down the crosses, dug up the old Vau- 
dois bell and hung it up in the belfry, and 
rang the villagers together to celebrate the 
old worship again. But they were still in 
want of a regular minister until the period 
when Felix Neff settled amongst them. A 
zealous young preacher, Henry Laget, had 
before then paid them a few visits, and been 
warmly welcomed; and when, in his last 
address, he told them they would see his 
face no more, “it seemed,” said a peasant 
who related the incident to Neff, “as if a 
gust of wind had extinguished the torch 
which was to light us in our passage by 
night across the precipice.” And even Neff’s 
ministry, as we have above seen, only lasted 
for the short space of about three years, 

Some years after the death of Neff, another 
attempt was made by the Roman Catholics to 
establish a mission at Dormilhouse. A priest 
went up from Les Ribes, accompanied by 
a Sister of Mercy from Gap—“ the pearl of 
the diocese,” she was called—who hired a 
room for the purpose of commencing a school. 
To give é&/at to their enterprise, the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun himself went up, clothed 
in a purple dress, riding a white horse, and 
accompanied by a party of men bearing 
a great red cross, which he caused to be set 
up at the entrance to the village. But when 
the archbishop appeared, not a single inha- 
bitant went out to meet him; they had all 
assembled in the church to hold a prayer- 
meeting, and it lasted during the whole period 
of his visit. All that he accomplished was 
to set up the great red cross, after which he 
went down the Tourniquet again ; and shortly 
after, the priest and the Sister of Mercy, 
finding they could not obtain a footing, also 
left the village. Somehow or other, the red 
cross which had been set up mysteriously 
disappeared, but how it had been disposed 
of no one would ever reveal. It was lately 
proposed to commemorate the event of the 
archbishop’s visit by the erection of an obe- 
lisk on the spot where he had set up the 
red cross; and a tablet, with a suitable in- 
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scription, was provided for it by the Rev. 
Mr. Freemantle, of Claydon. But when he 
was told that the site was exposed to the full 
force of the avalanches descending from the 
upper part of the mountain in winter, and 
would speedily be swept away, the project ot 
the memorial pillar was abandoned, and the 
tablet was inserted, instead, in the front wall 
of the village church, where it reads as fol- 
lows :— 
A LA GLOIRE DE DIEU 
- DONT DE LES TEMPS ANCIENS 
BT A TRAVERS LE MARTYR DE LEURS PERES 
A MAINTENU 
A DORMILHOUSE 
LA FOI DONNE AUX SAINTS 
ET LA CONNAISSANCE DE LA PAROLE 
LES HABITANTS ONT ELEVE 
CETTE PIERRE 
MDCC“LXIV. 

Having thus described the village and its 
history, a few words remain to be added as 
to the visit of our little party of travellers 
from Palons. On reaching the elevated 


point at which the archbishop had set up the 
red cross, the whole of the huts lay before us, 
and a little way down the mountain side we 
discerned the village cnurch, distinguished by 
its little belfry. Leaving on our right the 


The House of Felix Neff, Dormilhouse. 


Swiss-looking ch4let with overhanging roof, 
in whick Neff used to lodge with the Baridon- 
Verdure family while at Dormilhouse,and now 
known as “ Felix Neff’s house,” we made our 
way down a steep and stony footpath towards 





the school-house adjoining the church, in front 
of which we found the large ash trees, shading 
both church and school, which Neff himself 
had planted. Arrived at the school-house, we 
there found shelter and accommodation for 
the night. The school-room, fitted with its 
forms and desks, was our parlour, and our 
bed-rooms, furnished with the blankets we 
had brought with us, were in the little 
chambers adjoining. 

At eight in the evening the church bell 
rang for service—the summoning bell. The 
people had been expecting the visit, and 
turned out in full force, so that at nine 
o’clock, when the last bell rang, the church 
was found filled to the door. Every seat was 
occupied—by men on one side, and by 
women on the other. The service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Milsom, the missionary visitor 
from Lyons, who opened with prayer, then 
gave out the twenty-third Psalm, which was 
sung to an accompaniment on the harmo- 
nium ; then another prayer, followed by the 
reading of a chapter in the New Testament, 
was wound up by an address, in which the 
speaker urged the pecple to continuance in 
well-doing. In the course of his remarks 
he said, “Be not discouraged because the 
results of your labours may appear but 
small. Work on and faint not, and God 
will give the spiritual increase. Pastors, 
teachers, and colporteurs are too often ready 
to despond, because the fruit does not seem 
to ripen while they are watching it. But 
the best fruit grows slowly. Think how 
the Apostles laboured. They were all poor 
men, but men of brave hearts; and they 
passed away to their rest long before the 
seed which they planted grew up and ripened 
to perfection. Work on then in patience and 
hope, and be assured that God will help you.” 

Mr. Milsom’s address was followed by 
another from the pastor, and then by a final 
prayer and hymn, after which the service was 
concluded, and the villagers dispersed to 
their respective homes a little after ten o’clock. 
The snow had ceased falling, but the sky 
was still overcast, and the night felt cold and 
raw, like February rather than July. 

The wonder is, that this community o! 
Dormilhouse should cling to their mountain 


‘| eyrie so long after the necessity for their 


living above the clouds had ceased ; but it 
is their home, and they have come to love 
it, and are satisfied to live and die there. 
Rather than live elsewhere, they will walk, 
as some of them do, twelve miles in the early 
morning, to their work down in the valley of 
the Durance, and twelve miles home again, 
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in the evenings, to their perch on the rocks which Dormilhouse stands, by a steep foot. | 
| at Dormilhouse. path right in front of it, down towards’ the 
They are even proud of their mountain falls of the Biasse. Looking back, the whole 
| home, and would not change it for the most | village appeared above us, cottage over cot- 
smiling vineyard of ‘the plains. They are tage, and ledge over ledge, with its stem 
like a littke mountain clan—all Baridons, or , background of rocky mountain. 
| Michels, or Orcieres, or Bertholons, or Ar-| Immediately under the village, in a'hollow. 
| nouds—proud of their descent from the an-| between two shoulders of rock, ‘the cascade 
'| cient Vaudois. It is their boast that a Roman | of the Biasse leaps down into the valley. The 
Catholic does not live among them. Once, | highest leap falls in a jet of about a hundred | 
| when a young shepherd came up from the feet, and the lower, divided into two by a | 
| valleyto pasture his flock in the mountains, he projecting ledge, breaks into a shower of spray | 
| fell in love with a maiden of the village, and pro- | which falls about a hundred and fifty feet more | 
| posed to marry her. “ Yes,” was the answer, | into the abyss below. Even in Switzerland this | 
|| with this condition, that he joined the Vaudois fall would be considered a fine object:; but | 
|| Church. And he assented—married the in this out-of-the-way place, it is rarely seen | 
'| girl, and settled for life at Dormilhouse.* except by the villagers, who have water and || 
| | cascades more than enough. 
The next morning broke clear and bright, We were told on the spot, that some } 
|| overhead. The sun shone along the rugged | eighty years since, an avalanche shot down || 
|| face of the Gramusac right over against the | the mountain immediately on to the plateau || 
'| hamlet, bringing out its bolder prominences. | on which we stood, carrying with it nearly || 
|| Far below, the fleecy clouds were still rolling | half the village of Dormilhouse ; and every | 
|| themselves up the mountain-sides, or gra-| year the avalanches shoot down at the same 
| dually dispersing as the sun caught them on | place, which is strewn with the boulders and 
| their emerging from the valley below. ‘The | débris which extend far down ‘into the valley. 
'| view was bold and striking, displaying the | At the bottom of the Tourniquet we joined | 
|| grandeur of the scenery of Dormilhouse in | M. Charpiot, accompanying the donkey laden | 
|| one of its best aspects. with the blankets and knapsacks, and pro- 
|| Setting out on the return journey to Palons, | ceeded with him on our way down the valley 
|| we descended the face of the mountain on | towards his hospitable parsonage at Palons. 


S. SMILES, 
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| | “* An cnemy hath done this.”—Marr. xiii. 28. 
1] 


T is not every year that this Gospel is read | and of confusion. The picture is that of 2 
|| in our Churches, Its next recurrence will | field with two kinds of seed sown in it—the 
'| be in the year 1876. Which of us may be} one by a friendly, the other by a hostile || 
|| present to hear it then? hand. And this confusion is not to be reme- || 
‘| We may regret that the Parable is not read | died: it is to be borne. The two must grow 

| in the Sunday Gospel with its interpretation. | together—it cannot be helped—until the 
'| The arrangers of our Liturgy might have| harvest. The mischief is done; it is irre- 
'| combined the two without serious difficulty. ' parable. Irreparable till the time come—a 
| “Nevertheless, the explanation is not far to | time which is God's, not man’s. 
\| seek. If God give us the grace, we will look, Now we can imagine that the first hearers 
|| for it, and find it, to-day. | of this Parable would suppose it to refer to 
|| The most general, cursory view of the the intermixture of Christians with a world of 
|| Parable presents to us a scene of intermixture Jews and heathens. In days when a Chris- 
| * Since the date of our visit, we learn that a sad accident | am might find himself invited, not only ~>s 
|| —strikingly illustrative of the perils of villa _ life at Dormil- heathen table, but to an idol feast—when 
|| house—has befallen this young shepherd, by name Jean your next neighbour in the street might be a 


|; Joseph Lagier. One day in October last, while engaged in ° e 
i} my vee — = — of > province pany mp worshipper of Jupiter, and your own father or 
|| Minsals, he accidentally fell over and was killed on the spot, . ~ : 

| leaving behind him a widow and a large family. He was a brother might be daily blaspheming that holy 


1} 
|| person of such excellent character and conduct, that he had | name by which —j ight seem 
| _ selected as colporteur for the neighbourhood. y Aegan called—it m a 
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the Tares as bidding you to acquiesce in this | it is not everywhere ; 


confusion ; reminding you that your business | 
is not to go out of the world, but to use 


without abusing it; and bringing to mind | of holiness. 


that many profess and 
call themselves Christians, for one (if it were 
| 80) who holds the faith in its consistent might 
Christ foresaw, Christ foretold, 


also that great final interposition by which / that this, would be so—that amongst the good 
God Himself shall at last vindicate His ways | seed, which denotes the children of the king- 


| to man. 


dom, there would be a plentiful growth of 


When you look more closely into the | spurious plants—whether in the form of un- 
| Parable, you will see thatvits chief lesson is | belief or of ungodliness, of secret infidelity or 
for times later and quite different. It is “the practical hypocrisy. ‘There is no defeating of 


'| kingdom of heaven” itself which is like this | the Gospel in this—for He who brought ‘the 


sown field. “ The field is the world ;” but that | Gospel foretold it. 


is only because the Church itself is world- 


On the contrary, this must be accepted as 


wide. This is one of the marks of the Divine | a fact, and dealt with as a difficulty. 


self-confidence of our Lord; of His convic- 
tion that His Gospel is cecumenical in design, 


| 


It is an experience, painful in proportion 
to our own earnestness, that no community 


and shall one day be so in act; that the | can be so sifted by discipline, or so narrowed 
knowledge of God in Christ shall one day | by exclusiveness, as to contain only the good. 


fill the earth with its glory, even as the waters | | It has been tried, age after age: 


cover the sea. 


not outside, the Church that we are to look | 
for the mixture and confusion prophesied. It | 


is not the Church which is the seed, and the 
world which is the tares: it is within the bap- 
| tized community that we are to expect the 
one and the other. The tares look like the 
wheat. It is in the fruit, it is not im the 
blade, that the difference shows itself. The 


| fear of a premature severance lies not only in 


|| that disturbance of the soil, which might ex- 


| pose or chill the healthy root, but still more 
| in that mistaking of the one for the other, 
| which might lead to a plucking up of the 
| good along with, or instead of, the counter- 
| feit. Not until the world and the Church 
| became seriously intermixed by the creation 
| of a large nominal and political Christendom, 
did this Parable come into full operation either 
| in its warning or in its counsel. 
| When at length, in the fulness of time, 
| Christiatis began to read here the record 
written beforehand of their experience and 
duty, was it not, ought it not to have been, 
full of admonition, full of encouragement ? 
On the one hand, it forbade, it ought to 
have prevented, that sort of disappointment 
which arises from confusing the two things— 
| failure and imperfection. ‘The results of the 
Gospel are real, fhough they are not yet com- 
_ plete. A work is not the less a work, be- 
cause there is a counter-work beside it. Two 





| of each, 


forces may even balance each other, and that 
| equilibrium may be a witness to the strength 
It is not the less true that Christ is 
| a Saviour, because many will not come to 
Him in that character. It is no argument 
against the power of grace, that men, not 
| seeking it, do not receive. It is no proof 





| 


that vital Christianity i is nowhere, to say that 





scarce one 


It is inside therefore, it is | of our thousand sects but had this for its 


apology—the desire to be pure. 
apart by ourselves, they said, into some 
corner of the world-wide field, where, by | 
anxious use of. spade and hoe, we may be | 
clear and safe from these tares. We will not 
suffer the spark of Divine grace, as it flashes | 
along the wire of human sympathy, to find 
one particle missing or irresponsive—each | 
shall be true, or all will be false. Again and 
again it has been found that the rooting up 
of the tares has been either incomplete or 
mischievous : the dream of present perfection 
has been found chimerical ; and men have | 
been sent back to Christ to learn a truer, 
because humbler, wisdom, in His words, 
“ Let both grow together until the harvest.” 
I know not that this maxim has ever been 
felt to forbid a reasonable exercise of disci- 
pline. Certainly our Church does not— | 
certainly the Church of the Apostles did not | 
—thus interpret it. Only two things must be | 
said of it—(1) that discipline ought to have | 
in view the restoration, not the condemna- 
tion, of the offender—the awakening in 
others of a spirit of watchfulness and godly 
fear, not the fostering of a fallacious hope 
that any discernment or any severity can 
guarantee the purity of that which remains. 
Secondly (2), that if, in any age or Church, 
discipline is by circumstances precluded, not 
on that account has the community lost its 
standing as a portion of the Church universal, 
inasmuch as Christ foretold concerning His 
kingdom the intermingling of the good and 
the evil, and expressly forbade, in the present, 
the attempt to discriminate and to judge. 
Boldly, then, would we assert the right of 
each man to be taken on his profession, and 
to pass through life to his grave unchallenged 
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regarding his Christianity. While he lives, 
he shall worship with the believing ; he shall 
hear, week by week, the Gospel of hope ; he 
shall kneel at these altar-rails to partake of 
the bread and of the cup of blessing. Each 
act, each event, each joy and each sorrow of 
his pilgrimage shall be consecrated, if he will 
accept it, by some suitable office of an aposto- 
lical ministry. When the last hour arrives, 
he shall call for the elders of the church, and 
they shall pray over him that his sins may be 
forgiven : even the lifeless body shall be com- 
mitted to no unhallowed resting-place, nor 
left there without the appropriate words of 
Christian hope and evangelical blessing. 

Thus broadly, thus boldly, would we in- 
terpret the words— 

“Nay, lest, while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them— 

“ Let both grow together until the harvest.” 

1. But these matters might seem rather to 
belong to legislators and theologians : we are 
concerned to-day with matters humbler and 
more practical. Our part of the Parable is 
not so much the permission to grow—it is 
rather the warning that this permitted growth 
is ambiguous as to its results. 

An enemy has been busy in God’s field ; 
he has the counterfeit seed, as Christ has 
the real. Nowhere does the good Sower 


carry His basket but the watchful foe follows 


him in the night. The seed here is not true 
doctrine and false ; that might have suited 
the Parable of the Sower, but in the Parable 
of the Tares the seed is something different. 
The figures of Christ are plastic and ductile. 
On Christ’s lips “ seed” did not always mean 
one thing, any more than the figures of build- 
ing or regeneration. The seed of this 
Parable is not word, but character; not a 
Gospel and its counterfeit, but true Chris- 
tians and false. 

There is yet one other thought, without 
which the Parable would be read inaccurately. 
It is not that either the good Sower or the 
bad sows his characters mature and unchange- 
able. Some say that even in the figure em- 
ployed there is implied more of developement 
and deterioration than of original radical 
diversity ; that the tares are a depravation of 
the wheat, and not a different genus or 
species of seed in the sowing. Certainly in 
the interpretation we must guard against any 
unscriptural notion of a foregoing reproba- 
tion, such as should make a human being 
from the first, whether by nature or by some 
irresistible decree, a child of the devil as 
much in the sowing as in the growth or the 
reaping. However it may be in physics, 





certainly it is true in things spiritual, that a | 
man may pass over from wheat to tares, or 
from tares to wheat, and that no one is by 
compulsion either the one or the other. 

But it is with the great broad fact that we 
are concerned to-day. In the great world in 
which we are lost; in the little world in 
which each one of us has a place and a part ; 
there are influences at work—personal in- 
fluences—of which our Lord here says that 
they are due not to God but to God’s enemy. 
And these personal influences not only work, 
but must work: they form a large part of 
man’s trial, of man’s discipline for eternity : 
they have also, themselves, a right to their 
own trial, a right to time and space, to action 
and opportunity :—who knows but that even 
they may turn themselves and live? God 
sends His rain and His sunshine upon the 
evil and upon the good, and He requires of 
His own children that they precipitate not 
the ruin of the children of the wicked one. 

None the less the influence is real and | 
disastrous. You cannot live in town or | 
village, you cannot open a book or a news- 
paper, you cannot even sit still and let events 
come to you, without some sorrowful ex- | 
perience of this presence of evil. Sometimes | 
you ask yourself, Is this God’s world? Is | 
this Christ’s Church? Could the power of | 
evil be so strong, could the corruption of | 
grace be so virulent, if God were still reign- 
ing, if the Gospel had ever been true? 

We see a man of great capacity, known in 
youth for academical distinction, having the 
world before him as the arena of his manly 
energies, absolutely lost and flung away 
through some overmastering lust or passion. 
We see a beautiful woman, once the inmate 
of a loving, even of a pure home, now sunk 
in that last degradation from which there is 
no return into the loveliness of living. “An 
enemy hath done this.” God made this 
powerful mind—God fashioned this beautiful 
form : did God unmake the one? was it God 
who disfigured and debased the other? The 
Parable fears not to say that the Divine sow- 
ing has been dogged and spoilt by a hostile— 
the Sower sowed the good seed, and while | 
men slept an enemy came and sowed tares. 

It is scarcely less lamentable to see the | 
same spoiling, ruining process in that side- 
growth and over-growth of weeds which even- 
tually turns a man of many virtues into a 
specimen and proverb of one fault. He who 
was so generous that he would give all his 
goods to feed the poor, could deny nothing 
to a beggar, would be surety (at the first word 
of request) for one whom he knew to be 
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a spendthrift, or do any other act of excessive 
foolish good-nature, is perhaps, as years ad- 
vance, almost as much through misfortune as 
vice, altered into a disreputable worthless 
being, a burden to his friends, a scandal 
to his name. We look upon these wrecks 
strewing the shore of life’s ocean, and no 
words rise so readily to our lips in the attempt 
to describe them as this brief clause of our 
Saviour’s Parable—“ An enemy hath done 
this.” 

It is chiefly, however, in one particular 
aspect that the Parable sets before us this 
hostile sowing. 

There is a danger to the good from the 

presence, side by side with them, of the evil ; 
a danger especially in this—that the tares 
look like the wheat, and make it impossible 
for us oftentimes to discriminate them even 
for avoidance sake. 
«+ The evil are not all evil, nor avowedly evil, 
nor frightfully evil—many of them: herein 
lies the danger. Whence have you derived 
—we might say to one and to another in this 
audience—the most serious influences of your 
own life towards what you now see to be 
wrong? Was it from the grossly immoral, 
the horribly profane, the odiously selfish, the 
repulsively sensual? Was it not rather from 
him whom you would never have admitted to 
your intimacy if he had been any one of 
these things? whose good qualities were so 
many that you scarcely thought of the bad— 
who drew you towards him by a kindness, by 
an affection, which it seemed ingratitude to 
repulse? Yet when you reflect upon it, he it 
was who lulled you into a life apathetic 
towards duty, at last indifferent to virtue! 
he it was who by small imperceptible degrees, 
unconsciously perhaps to himself, moved you 
across the line which severed (for you) energy 
from indolence, independence from world- 
liness, holiness from laxity! he it was who 
by pleasant banter led you to make a mock at 
sin, and by playful harmless innuendo under- 
mined your faith in prayer and the Bible! 

Nay, how often does the voice of purest 
friendship, of domestic love, become a very 
Satan to the listener? Who is not urged, each 
day, to spare himself, to indulge himself, to 
cnervate and relax himself from duty? It was 
when Peter said, not in bitterness, not in 
unfriendliness—the very opposite—“ Be it far 
from Thee, Lord ” —or, as the more graphic 
Greek has it, “‘ Pity Thyself, Lord”—it was 
then that our Lord, feeling doubtless within 
Himself to the fullest extent the natural, inno- 


forced from unwilling lips, more for His own 
XI—19 











cent, human shrinking from pain and death, | 


sake perhaps than for his Apostle’s, those un- 
paralleled words of rebuke, “Get thee behind 
7 Satan !” “ An enemy, a Satan, hath done 
this. 

2. That sentence which is in one aspect 
full of warning, is in another aspect full of 
consolation. “An enemy hath done this”— 
if an enemy, then not God! 

It is not the abstract thought of the power 
of evil, which exercises the most depressing 
influence of all upon the heart of a Christian. 

Humanity mourns over the reign of sin 
and death. To see lives spoilt, sufferings 
prevalent, miseries of mind and soul inflicted 
upon the upright, snares laid for the innocent, ' 
and temptations ingeniously planned for the 
unsuspecting—to see the earth darkened by 
abounding wickedness, and hell (as the Pro- 
phet writes) enlarging herself without measure 
for the reprobate—this is dreadful; a man 
must be blind and deaf and stupid to be 
light-hearted amidst such sorrows. But the 
agonizing thought is, Where is God in these 
things? Is He indifferent, is He sleeping, 
is He powerless, is He (I speak as a man) in 
any sense an accomplice, were it but as 
acquiescent, in all these evils ? 

The origin of evil we expect not to fathom 
—we leave it as the mystery, the one mystery, 
which Revelation itself illuminates not in the 
present: it is the fact of evil which alone we 
venture to contemplate—the fact, and perhaps 
the future—shall evil indeed reign for ever, 
if not over—it reigns not zow over—yet side 
by side with the good? Shall the kingdoms 
of this world ever become indeed kingdoms 
of the Lord and of His Christ, not in the 
mere chaining and punishing of evil, but in 
the higher and more glorious sense of over- 
coming evil with good ? 

There was something almost attractive in 
that old theory of two co-ordinate principles, 
a good and an evil, fighting it out, all along 
the ages, in a hand-to-hand struggle. At 
least it gave some reality to God’s holiness— 
to His concern in the putting down of evil— 
to His personal interest in the recovery and 
restoration of the fallen. Like all human 
inventions, like all helps and appliances to 
Divine Revelation, it had its weakness and 
its unsatisfactoriness also: it went not quite 
to the heart of the question: it reconciled 
not, could not reconcile, the Omnipotence 
with the Love. ° 

And some men have presumed to say that 
of all God’s attributes they think least of the 
Power—they had rather think of Him as 
limited in strength, than asdeficient in holiness, 
or wisdom, or mercy. They had rather be- | 
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lieve that evil was too strong for Him, than 
that, having the power, He lacked the will, to 
extirpate it. 2" 

My brethren, in all these speculations we 
are out of our depth. When we calmly speak 
| of surrendering one of God’s attributes—in 
| other words, one of those ingredients, the 
sum of which is our idea of God—we are not 
only making ourselves wise above what is 
written, but wise too with a wisdom which 
must be foolishness with God. We cannot 
thus take and give, keep or surrender, in mat- 
ters so immensely far above out of our sight. 

But I do account it a cause for deep thank- 
|| fulness, that Christ our Lord, while giving no 
encouragement to speculations futile or pre- 
sumptuous, here teaches us so decisively to 
disconnect all evil from the hand of God. 
“ An enemy hath done this.” The existence 
of evil, the origination of evil, the working of 
evil, is all disjoined and severed from the opera- 
tion, from the will, from the mind and pre- 
sence of God. Evil is God’s absence. His 
enemy came and sowed. Strange, you will say, 
that God should anywhere be absent-—that an 
enemy should so much as be—far more, work. 
Strange, we echo the words—strange, unac- 
countable, inconceivable. “If I climb to 
heaven, Thou art there—if I go down to hell, 
‘| Thou art there also.” Nevertheless, reason 





and religion concur in binding us to this axiom 


| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 


—All good is of God—all good—only good | 


—and no evil. 


You need not be away from | 


God—He wills not absence from you—be | 


with Him, set Him always before you, and | 


you need fear no evil, “ An enemy hath done | 


this”—and the enemy comes not nigh where 
God is. 
is at this moment drawing you towards evil, 
that thing is not of God. It may be some. 


thing in some one whom God has put near | 


you—whom God has set in your home— 


whom God has brought nigh to you for your | 
love ; and yet that thing, even in him, which | 
is enticing you towards evil, is not of God, is | 
against the will of God—“an enemy hath | 
Resist, and he will flee from | 
you—for strong as he is, he is weaker than | 
God—even the strong man armed is no match | 


done this.” 


for Jesus. 


Living in this faith—the Omnipotence of | 
the All-Good ; dying in this faith—the ulti- || 
mate triumph, the eventual explanation, the | 
future refreshing, the final restoration, the | 
everlasting home, the saints’ rest, the peace | 
of God; your heart shall stand fast, you shall | 
“ My flesh and my heart faileth | 


fear no evil. 


—but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.” 
C. J. VAUGHAN. 





DRAGONS AND DRAGON SLAYERS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE H6reL pu Petir St. JEAN.” 


“These are not the palms of Osiris, but of Christ.” —OricEn. 


T° resolve a story back into a legend, and 
through the legends of many ages, and 
| of many countries, to trace one myth, is the 
| interesting task of a comparative mythologist, 
and it is in the case of the Dragon-ayth a 
task which opens to us at once the future and 
the past. Through the dim past we see the 
' one undying Truth which sought and found 
| expression in many forms, and far in the 
|| future we see that same Truth brightening 
'! before us as the world yet waits for the 
“ divine far-off event towards which the whole 
|| creation moves.” 
| The serpent has formed a part of many 
| creeds, the dragon-slayer has been the hero 
of a thousand fables. The prophecies of 
|| holy writ, the legends of the elder mytho- 
i| logies, the tales told on eastern nights, and 
|! listened to in western nurseries, the Christian 
| hagiologies, and the local traditions of every 
country, all point one way ; all tell of the 





presence of Evil, all speak of One who was | 
to make war on it, to suffer, to die, but | 
Such “high soul” ever | 


also to prevail. 
“underlies the childish play,”* and the 


history of the conflict stands out supreme | 
and tragic truth from a mass of varying and | 
The legend varies, as | 
might be expected, with climate, with latitude, | 
It | 


many-coloured fable. 


and also with the progress of the race. I 
must be so, for the conflict with evil which it 


embodies has risen in importance to mankind, | 
as man has been growing in culture ahd in | 
Since the epoch when | 
civilised or semi-civilised man first found the | 


moral consciousness. 


world full of thorns and briars, and felt that 
it might and ought to be something better— 
since ever on his search after ease of body, 


clearness of mind, and purity of soul, he dis- | 


covered terrible barriers in his 


path, and 





* “Es liegt ein hoher Sinn im kindischen Spiel.” —ScHILLen. 





Be sure that, if anything whatever | 
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| cried out, “O wretched man that I am! 
| who shall deliver me ?”—since ever he found 


|| a law in his members which warred against 


| the law in his soul—since ever, glorious and 


|| yet guilty, he has stood possessed of the 
|| knowledge of good and evil, the great strife 
| has been intensifying itself. How long it has 


lasted, where and how it originated, and how 


| Jong it has yet to last, are secrets hid in God’s 


| knowledge and foreknowledge alone. But no 


rational creature is ignorant of its existence, 


|| no man stands quite aloof from it, and that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it has engaged the sympathy of our Creator 
no devout reader of Revelation can deny. 
What wonder then if these convictions have 
found constant expression in a thousand 
pictures, in ten thousand tales? that in the 
infancy of the race and of the mind, in broken 
accents and with stammering utterance, the 
human soul has thus recorded its upward 
struggle, its need of help, its trust in justice, 
its preference for goodness, its undying, and 
its now greatly justified, hope? 

The Dragon, as we have said, occurs in 


| many literatures, but what is equally remark- 


able is, that the same incidents occur again 
and again in connection with it, bringing out 
the same attributes in the same emergencies. 
We have the power and size of the monster 
aided by his subtlety, the helplessness and 
innocence of his victims, the poison of his 


| breath, and the suddenness of his attacks. 
| Such features appear in every legend ; and 
|| when they tell of innocent and helpless vic- 


tims falling a prey to his hunger or his rage, 
we feel that these are features drawn from 


| the experience of past generations, but ap- 


pealing powerfully to our own. Do but tread 


|| our courts, our alleys, or our streets, and you 
| will see that Grande Gueule is still being fed 
|, on babies, and on maidens, and on the dumb 


| beasts that perish. 


We read, again, of a 
dragon who resided in a morass, and whose 
reath slew all that passed that way. Was 


|| the story invented by a Lincolnshire peasant 
| in the Fens, who had just eaten opium to 
|| keep off an attack of ague? or was it dic- 
|| tated by a patient tossing in the delirium of 
|| a fever? or was it told, perhaps long ago, on 

the pestilential Italian shore, by Madonna 


Pia, when she sighed out her brief tale, how. 


| “Sienna me made, Maremma has undone?” 
Down a French valley, it seems, there once 





|| roiled a dragon of huge length, whose heavy 


coils laid low the vines, the houses, and all 


| the fruitful trees ; but, conquered by a saint, 
| 1t lay at length chained and bound. Down 
that same valley still run the waves of Loire, | 

Silver-gilt like dragon-scales as they roll or 





rattle over their sandy shallows, but they are 
heavy and terrible in flood-time as was ever 
the Dragon of St. Julian; only now they 
too are chained, and held in by powerful 
levées and banks. 

These then are all true stories of dragons ; 
and it is with such a key of truth that I pro- 
pose to unlock the volume of the Dragon-myth, 
and to show not only evil personified in this 
form, throughout great part of the globe, but | 
also to show the dragon-slayers as real con- | 
querors over sin and tyranny, flood and | 
pain—over paganism and heresy, and god- | 
less evil, in all its forms and shapes. 

Now, as to the Dragon himself, it will be 
worth our while first to run over his names, || 
and, as names cover things, to investigate | 
through them into his form and nature. We | 
shall see that he is a chimera, an archaic and || 
a medizeval chimera. 

He has been called— 

“ Drago” in Latin. 

“ Draken” in German. 

“ Drac” in Languedoc. 

“ Dracan” in Anglo-Saxon. 

“ Drakonos ” in Greek. 

“Tarasque” in Provence. 

“Taras” in villages of Spain. 

“Vivre” in Burgundian carols. 

“ Guivre” in the patois of Neufchatel. 

“Wyrm” and “Worm” in old English let- | 
ters (and still in Northumbrian speech). 

“ Grande-Gueule” in Brittany. 

“ Gargouille” at Rouen. 

** Bailla” at Rheims, 

“ Cathac” in Ireland. 

“Seraph” in Hebrew. 
for serpent.) 

“ Leviathan” in Holy Writ. 

“‘Smei Gorionetch,” or snake of grief, in 
Russia. 

“ Wrag,” the enemy, by the Ruthenes. 

** Mischief” by the Scotch Highlanders. 

“ Lig-draca,” or fire-drake, and 

“‘ Kora-draca,” or earth-drake, by the Anglo- | 
Saxons. 

“ Naked-spiteful dragon, fyre befangen” 
(fire encircled), in the poem of Beowulf. 

“ Wrackliene wyrm,” or marvellous worm ; 

** Man-seava,” or wicked spoiler ; 

“Godes andsacan,” or God’s denyer, in 
the same pages. 

He is the “ gran nemico ” of Dante. 

“ The flaming hacked dragon” of Hesiod. 

“The hundred-headed enemy of the gods” 
of Pindar. 

“ Crooked serpent,” says Isaiah. 

“ King of the air,” says a Mexican. 

“ Spotted snake” is his distinction at Lima. 


(Sarpa is Sanscrit | 
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“ Four-footed beast” is his distinction in 
| Japan. 
|  “Ophiomorphous,” or “ the deceiver,” was 
| his name in the Ophite sect; the Anglo- 
| Saxons describe him as “ coloured with fire 
| boilings ;” but the good Bishop Patrick, while 
| dilating on the subtle deceiver in Eden, avers 
him to have been then “ beautiful, winged, 
| and golden.” 
. In the older mythologies he has other 
titles. 
In the Zend-Avesta he is the evil principle, 
the serpent “ Azhi-dahaka.” 
He is “‘Sisha,” the “ Regent of Hell,” and 
the Hindoo hell, or Naraka, is full of serpents. 
Again he figures as ‘‘ Ashmog,” the “ two- 
| footed servant of evil;” as “Kalli naga,” 
“thousand-headed ;” and as “ Calya,” in the 
triumphs of Vishnu. 

He is “ Ophion” in Phoenicia. 

“Typhon” in Egypt. 

“Python” in Greece. 

Unsleeping, winged, fanged, coiled, footed, 
fiery, and furious, with two heads or with a 
thousand, the Dragon is the terrible and rest- 
less enemy of the world. Now a man, and 
now a seraph, and now a beast ; now with a 
human head, and now with an ophidian, and 
anon twisted into spirals, he stands, the 
hieroglyph of Evil, and gnaws at the tree of 
life, full of subtlety, and full of power. 

Yet this was not always the place which 
serpents occupied in the religious symbolism 
of the world. The hawk-headed Chnuph of the 
Egyptian sculptures was the type of divine 
wisdom ; the serpent of the Gnostics, with its 
crown of rays, was an Agathodemon, or good 
genius, the seven-headed Naga of the Indian 
Topes was a guardian power, and a serpent 
devouring its own tail ever represents the 
eternity of God. Not only this, but large 
tracts of the world’s surface, including per- 
haps our own island, were covered with 
serpent temples, dedicated to the wise, the 
protecting, the solar, serpent god. The wor- 
ship of the serpent seems to have been an early 
and a widespread form of idolatry of which 
Cashmere and Cambodia were, so to speak, 
the centres ; but independent of the vestiges 
of this extinct faith, which may have been 
known to all the Turanian nations, we find 
the sacred serpent constantly recurring in 
| Babylonian and Mithraic sculptures, and on 
the Gnostic gems. It is for this reason that 
| in contradistinction to the snake, or naga, I 
have preferred the term Dragon for that per- 
sonification of evil with which mankind has 
always waged an internecine war. 

But were it not possible to do this, and to 





distinguish between the snake, the animal, 
as the mystic ophidian, as the good, divine, 


' or fecundating genius of old creeds, and our 


terrible chimera the Dragon, no student of 
religious ideas is surprised at the alternate 
favour and disfavour of this or of any other 
religious symbol. It isa phenomenon founded 
in dualism, in antagonism, in the reaction of 
ideas, and as such can be accounted for, 

Long before the foundations of Christianity 
were laid in the Monotheism of the Jews, 
men had already invented, changed, and ex. 
changed many forms of belief. One race 
had aptitudes and affinities that were unintel- 
ligible or repulsive to another, and the 
dualism of opinions is often, if rightly inves- 
tigated into, the dualism of races. Thus the 
old mythologies exhibit the pre-eminence of 
now one principle, now another, and it might 
very well happen that when alien tribes in- 
vaded any country, old altars and temples 
were thrown down, and the god of one creed 
became the devil of another. But without 
even adopting this hypothesis of Semitic be- 
liefs driving out and disgracing Turanian 
ones, every mythology constructed from 
nature-worship will furnish such an anta- 
gonism (as between the active and the passive 
forces) as may show the rise or fall of any 
symbol in the reverence and affection of its 
votaries. Over all these errors, now ludi- 
crous, now terrible, sometimes philosophical, 
always erroneous, and often obscene, Mono- 
theism reared its splendid head, and it made 
the Jews great in the knowledge of one God, 
and that God a spirit, an unseen Ruler and 
King, a moral Being, to whom all the phy- 
sical agencies worshipped before were de- 
clared to be subservient. Beast-worship, 
nature-worship, and ancestor-worship were 
all alike forbidden to the Israelites, and as they 
were encouraged to religious wars, which 
were really wars of extermination, the myths 
and idols of their predecessors were not 
likely to find much favour at their hands. 
The serpent might have been a god in Phe- 
nician and other eyes, but in the sacred 
books of the Hebrews it was denounced as 
the author of evil, and thus became abhorrent 
to the Jews and to all the non-serpent-wor- 
shipping races. 

It has been ingeniously suggested that 
all the ascriptions of evil to the serpent are 
of Eastern origin, and that as the serpent race 
is poisonous in the East, it was adopted there 
as the symbol of destruction; while in the 
West, where the ophidian is comparatively 
harmless, it was treated as a wonder, an em- 
blem of wisdom and of eternal life. But this 
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reasoning soon falls to the ground, when we 
remember the absolutely eastern origin of the 
whole Indo-European family, throughout 
whose branches the Dragon-myth has been, 
and still is, so largely disseminated, and that 
marvellous tales of serpents are common in 
northern latitudes, where no large ophidians 
ever dwelt. The good repute or bad repute 
of the serpent is plainly a matter of tradition, 
not one of observation, and I fall back again 
on the distinction already made between 
the snake, a dethroned Oriental god, and 
our chimera, the Dragon of Eastern and 
Western fables. 

In some fables this chimera appears as a 
boar, wolf,* or other wild beast; but the 
monster, however named, means the enemy 
of the world, the power of evil, and his 
serpent form is most popular, from the ex- 
istence of the narrative in Genesis, and from 
the antagonism which has sprung up between 
an old creed and a new. Parallel instances 
of antagonistic dislikes easily occur to us. 
How much of mutual antipathy was not felt 
during the Crusades for the symbols of the 
Crescent and the Cross? Voltaire could find 
no other name for the Blessed Head of the 
Christian Church than /infame, and out of 
their hatred to Judaism the Ophite sect gave 
to their demon the name of Michael, because 
the prince of the angels was so called by the 
Jews, and they wished to stigmatize him. 
But it is not necessary to go so far afield to 
see how it has fared with religious emblems 
when once out of favour, for of this the ico- 
noclastic risings, the excesses of the French 
mob during the Revolution, and the fury of 
our own Reformation epoch in Scotland, may 
amply serve to remind us. 

Finally, one self-evident if not very philo- 
sophical remark remains to be added. The 
range of symbols is but a limited one at the 
best, and thus it might well happen that 
the same animal got twice pressed into the 
service, once in its natural shape as significant 
of intrinsic divinity and life, of solar and 
fecund power, and again in its chimeric 
forms as personifying evil, destruction, bar- 
renness, devilry, and death. 

There is another and, as it were, a middle 
position which we see the serpent occupy, 
viz., the talismanic. Whether as a charm 
against evil and sickness, or as an accessory 
to jugglery, we find the serpent as the com- 
panion of the physician, the soothsayer, and 
the magician. Under the Delphic tripod, 
near the cauldron of Medea’s booth, on the 








* See “ The Sculptured Stones of Scotland.” 








staff of Esculapius, and round the winding- 
sheet of the Gnostic convert, we see the ser- 
pent twining, while among all the Indo- 
European nations strange tales are told 
attesting its gifts of wisdom. It licked Cas- 
sandra behind the ears, and -she, full of 
prophetic fury, foresaw the coming evil and | 
all the rvin of Troy. Blind Plutus, after a 
serpent had licked his eyelids, saw with clear 
vision the present, the future, and the past. 
The fabled Parage of India ate serpents’ 
hearts to obtain wisdom, dragons were ascribed !| 
as satellites to Minerva, and the Gaelic legend 
of Farquhar the Leech ascribes to a royal 
physician strange powers of healing and of in- 
sight, as consequent on broth made from the 
most subtle of the beasts of the field. 

Such a parentage for wisdom among ser- 
pent-hating races is very curious, and it is 
strange that in an economy where knowledge 
is certainly power, it should have been cus- 
tomary to ascribe this gift to a bad agency. 
Perhaps just because knowledge és power, 
men feared and disparaged those who pos- 
sessed it ; or perhaps ignorant of the noble 
birth, and of the noble teachings of mental 
pain, men were struck (as Diirer when he 
drew his “ Melancholia”) by one of the aspects 
of wisdom, viz., its great and abiding sad- 
ness, and so in their ignorant impatience of it 
they gave it a direct derivation from evil. At 
all events the idea has never been got rid of. 
The nature-students of the middle ages were 
all called wizards, the lonely Faust was said to 
have added to his wisdom by invoking the 
enemy of mankind, and it long sufficed for 
any man or woman to be but a little wiser, a 
little sadder, and a little more lonely than 
their neighbours to entitle them to a tar- 
barrel and achain. So half through envy, and 
half through fear, the world is still uncharitable 
to its greatest men, it still fathers them on 
the devil, or commends them to him. When 
is this remnant of pagan stupidity to be 
banished from our minds and judgments ? 
and when will Christians realise, that, pervert | 
or alienate these things as we may, wisdom 
and genius, and learning and knowledge, 
come from the hand of the Highest, whose 
attributes they are, and that so far from 


‘being gifts of the enemy, they are His, from 


whom we have every good and perfect gift. 
But to revert to the Dragon. All the most 
respectable dragons of antiquity have had 
their equally celebrated conquerors ; and this 
brings me to the second part of my subject 
—the Dragon-slayer, often disguised in the 
mythology of the nursery as the giant-killer. 
Typhon, the Egyptian serpent, the ass- 
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headed devil, or hot wind, deserves the first 
| mention as among the oldest personifica- 
| tions of the spirit of evil. The myth origi- 
'nated in nature worship, and, like many 
|| of its later versions, typified the conquest of 
| winter over summer ; and it was the Greeks 
who, borrowing the idea, enlarged on it, and 
represented Typhon as making war in heaven 
| against the gods. Yet the simple Egyptian 
|| myth is the more interesting, especially from 
the comparative point of view. Typhon, 
being envious of Osiris, killed him, and per- 
secuted the terrified Isis; but he was, in his 
turn, vanquished by Horus, her son, who put 
his foot on the serpent’s head, and chained 
him. The repetition of this legend in that 
of Apollo the Python-killer is striking. Latona, 
terrified by the great serpent, flies to Delos, 
and there gives birth to the son of Jove, the 
brightest and best of the gods of Hellas, 
Apollo, Sun, Archer, and God, who delivers 
men from the ravages_and power of the 
python, and opens to them in the groves of 
Delphi treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
This Apollo is the same as Pheebus (pure) ; 
he is the deviser, the suggester of counsels, 
the author of genius and poetry; he has 
youth and strength, conquers night, and brings 
|| in the brightness or the day. The myths.of 
Horus and of Apollo seem identical in their de- 
|| tails, whether we consider the envious hatred 
| of the enemy, the danger of the woman, or 
_ the conquest and victory, the blessing and 
glory and honour and power of her son. 

In the Hindoo mythologies the same myth 
is not wanting. There was once a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity, who appeared as warrior, 
counsellor, and teacher. “They who trust 
in me,” averred Creeshna, “know Brahm: I 
am the Victim, I am the Sacrifice, I am the 
Worship, I am the Road of the Good, the 
Creator, the Witness, the Asylum, and the 
Friend.” This same being is the Dragon- 
slayer of their creed ; and none of the Indian 
sculptures contain a figure of greater beauty 
than the representation of Creeshna’s triumph. 
With one foot on the serpent’s head, the young 
' god grasps in both his outstretched arms the 
body of his adversary, and hanging as it were 
from his hands, he treads on the vanquished 
reptile. So, glad, leaping, and young, this 
stone effigy has worn for centuries the smile 
of certain and beneficent victory. Yet this 


serpent, says the Hindoo legend, bit Creeshna | 


in the heel. So Thor was poisoned in the 
foot ; so Diarmid was wounded by the bristles 
of the boar of Ben Laighal; so Beowulf suf- 
fered in the conflict with the earth-drake ; so 
| Cronus, in Phoenician fable, when he cast out 


l 

| Opheon the snake ; so perished Raymond of 
| Sulpy, Belzunce of Bayonne, and the eight 
| men of Jarascon ; so fell Adonis, the yearly 
| Jesus, the Son of Man; so the children of 
| light must pass through tribulation, death, and 
| pain to the heavenly city ; and so, in spite of 
| the daily victory of the morning, still “round 
| the darkling earth night follows day.” 


| An inverted myth is in this instance really a | 


| justified one, but the derivation of all religious 
myths, and of this one of the Dragon-slayer 


terious subject. 


dents of nature. They attempted to fathom her 
secrets, and they deified her powers, and they 
may therefore be credited with being the 
authors of the creeds which first exhibited as 
gods the physical and the reproductive forces 
of the world. But in this myth of the 
terrible and vanquished serpent, and of the 
wounded and still-vanquishing hero, there 
lies a moral meaning. No nature-worship 
will explain its existence and still less its 
endurance, for it points at some relation with 
the Unseen, at some hatred of evil, and at the 
blessing of deliverance, while that deliverance 


Being, by a power external to man. 
Whence was this idea derived ? 


pure Theism first existing in Eden, followed 
a proto-evangelical state ? 
they rose in moral culture, and as they began 


evil? 

Was the myth elaborated, consciously or 
unconsciously, out of those ideas which are 
essentials to our life, from out of the instincts 
and intuitions of men, until it formed itself 
first into a cry, then into a hope, and finally 
into a belief? 

Or was it simply a revelation now and 
again to the secret spirit of man by Him who 
| fills all. ages with his wisdom, who quickens 
‘all intelligences, who accepts all ignorant 





| Him? 


| 


No one can answer these questions directly, | 
_and perhaps the only indirect solution to them | 
| is offered by the God-guided education of the | 

world through experience. Experience isthe | 








mourned ; so suffered The Great Archetype || 











in particular, is indeed a thorny and a mys- 


This legend stands aloof from others, dis- || 
tinguished: by the moral significance of its ’|| 
dualism. The priests, Chaldeans, and Thau- | 
maturgists of remote history were really stu- | 





is accomplished for the race by a supernatural 
Did it come from some memory of the } 

Genesical record, where we see a world of || 

by a moral catastrophe, and superseded by | 
Or was it slowly developed in races as | 


to connect the ideas of physical with moral | 


worship, and is found of all who seek after | 
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|| grand and progressive teacher, and of this | attributes of the Dragon-slayer were at length 

| dragon -legend there has been grioreg: | a| realised by a flight out of the dualism of 

|, progressive interpretation. No doubt it be-| nature into the dualism of morals. __ 3 
longed first to the creed of nature worship,| Let it have arisen then as it may this belief 

| but it rose to belong to that of hero-worship, of the old world, the heathen were not ima gin- | 

| and through hero-worship it has passed into | ing a vain thing when they foresaw the mis- 

| the service of Christianity. Typhon, victor | sion of the Deliverer, and whether theirs was | 

| over Osiris, but vanquished by Horus, was first a speculation about redemption, a half-ob- | 
emblematic of the recession of the sun into | literated memory, or a revealed hope in 
the winter solstice, and of its renewed life in | deliverance from evil, they did but anticipate |} 
spring. The Pelasgic Apollo, fighting with | when they represented in their myth ¢haé as || 
darkness in the Python, and piercing it with | a past fact, which was then (and in some 
his beams, was originally tlfe victorious god | measure is still) a future event. 
of day. Indra, striking the great serpent Obi, At this point the pre-advent story of the 
was in like manner the author of the dawn, | Dragon-myth closes, and it may be that some 
of the spring, and of all the earth’s fertility; but | longings for the victory of the second Advent | 
the world rolled on (and towards the Advent!), | have helped to perpetuate the tale, as we shall 
men had other needs besides those of mere | see that it has been perpetuated through all 
light and food, and the higher, the Auman the Christian centuries, 


(To be continued.) 








THE TWO MARGARETS. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
II._MARGARET IN THE XEBEC. 


[* Concerning this man (Robert Delacour), little further is known than that he served in the king’s 
army, and was wounded in the battle of Marston Moor, being then about twenty-seven years of age. 
After the battle of Nazeby, finding himself a marked man, he quitted the country, taking with him the 
child whom he had adopted, and he made many voyages between the different ports of the Mediter- 
ranean and Levant.’’] 
ESTING within his tent at turn of day The tent unclaim’d she doth but pine and weep, 
A wailing voice his scanty sleep beset : A burden I would fain no longer keep.” 
He started up—it did not flee away— 
’Twas no part of his dream, but still did fret Still while she spoke the little creature wept, 
| And pine into his heart, “Ah me! ah me!” Till painful pity touch’d him for the flow 
Broken with heaving sobs right mournfully. Of all those tears, and to his heart there crept 
oo A yearning as of fatherhood, and lo! 
Then he arose, and troubled at this thing, ye hid oy owe - 
: - Reaching his arms to her, ‘‘ My sweet,’’ quoth he, 
All wearily. towsel sie suite Re snent «Dear little madam, wilt thou come with me ?” 
Over the down-trod bracken and the ling, ‘ ‘ 
Until it brought him ‘to a soldier’s tent, 
Where, with the tears upon her face, he found 
A little maiden weeping on the ground ; 


Then she left off her crying, and a look 
Of wistful wonder stole into her eyes. 
The sullen frown her dimpled face forsook, 
And backward in the tent an aged crone She let him ‘take her, and forgot her sighs, 
Upbraided her full harshly more and more, Contented in his alien arms to rest, 
But sunk her chiding to an undertone And lay her ‘baby head upon his breast, 
When she beheld him standing at the door, 
} And calm’d her voice, and dropp’d her lifted hand, Ah, sure a stranger trust was never sought 
And answer’d him with accent soft and bland. By any soldier on a battle-plain. 


No, the young child was none of hers, she said, He brought her to his tent, and soothed his voice, 
|, But she had found her where the ash lay white Rough with command ; and ask’d, but all in vain, 
About a smouldering tent; her infant head ‘Her story, while her prattling ton gue rang sweet, 
All shelterless, she through the dewy night She playing as one at home about his feet. 
| Had slumber’d on the field,—ungentle fate : 
For a lone child so soft and delicate. Of race, of country, or of parentage, 
Her lisping accents nothing could unfold ;— 
| “And I,” quoth she, ‘* have tended her with care, No questioning could win to read the page 
|| And thought to be rewarded of her kin, Of her short life ;—she left her tale untold, 
| For by her rich attire and features fair And home and kin thus early to forget, 
| I know her birth is gentle: yet within She only knew,—her name was—Margaret. 
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Faultless and fair, all in the moony light, 
As one ashamed, she look’d upon the ground, 
And her white raiment glisten’d in his sight. 
And, hark! the vesper chimes began to sound. 
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Then in the dusk upon his arm it chanced 

| That night that suddenly she fell asleep ; 

| And he look’d down on her like one entranced, 
| And listen’d to her breathing still and deep, 

| As if a little child, when daylight closed, 

| With half-shut lids had ne’er before reposed. 


| Softly he laid her down from off his arm, 
With earnest care and new-born tenderness : 
Her infancy, a wonder-working charm, 
Laid hold upon his love ; he stay’d to bless 
The small sweet head, then went he forth that night 
And sought a nurse to tend this new delight. 


And day by day his heart she wrought upon, 
And won her way into its inmost fold— 

A heart which, but for lack of that whereon 
To fix itself, would never have been cold ; 
And opening wide, now let her come to dwell 

Within its strong unguarded citadel. 


She, like a dream, unlock’d the hidden springs 
Of his past thoughts, and set their current free 
To talk with him of half-forgotten things— 
The pureness and the peace of infancy, 
‘Thou also, thou,”’ to sigh, ‘* wert undefiled 
(O God, the change !) once, as this little child.” 





The baby-mistress of a soldier’s heart, 
| She had but friendlessness to stand her friend, 
| And her own orphanhood to plead her part, 
When he, a wayfarer, did pause, and bend, 
And bear with him the starry blossom sweet 
Out of its jeopardy from trampling feet. 


A gleam of light upon a rainy day, 

A new-tied knot that must be sever’d soon, 
At sunrise once before his tent at play, 

And hurried from the battle-field at noon, 
While face to face in hostile ranks they stood, 
Who should have dwelt in peace and brotherhood. 


But ere the fight, when higher rose the sun, 
And yet were distant far the rebel bands, 
She heard at intervals a booming gun, 
And she was pleased, and laughing clapp’d her 
hands ; 
Till he came in with troubled look and tone, 
Who chose her desolate to be his own. 


And he said, “ Little madam, now farewell, 
For there will be a battle fought ere night. 
God be thy shield, for He alone can tell 
Which way may fall the fortune of the fight. 
To fitter hands the care of thee pertain, 
My.dear, if we two never meet again.” 


Then he gave money shortly to her nurse, 

And charged her straitly to depart in haste, 
And leave the plain, whereon the deadly curse 

Of war should light with ruin, death, and waste, 
And all the ills that must its presence blight, 
E’en if proud victory should bless the right. 











‘* But if the rebel cause should prosper, then 
It were not good among the hilis to wend ; 
But journey through to Boston in the fen, 
And wait for peace, if peace our God shall send ; 
And if my life is spared, I will essay,” 
Quoth he, “‘ to join you there as best I may.” 


| So then he kiss’d the child, and went his way ; 


But many troubles roll’d above his head ; 
The sun arose on many an evil day, 

And cruel deeds were done, and tears were shed ; 
And hope was lost, and loyal hearts were fain 
In dust to hide,—ere they two met again. 


So pass’d the little child from thought, from view— 
(The snowdrop blossoms, and then is not there, 
Forgotten till men welcome it anew), 
He found her in his heavy days of care, 
And with her dimples was again beguiled, 
As on her nurse’s knee she sat and smiled. 


And he became a voyager by sea, 

And took the child to share his wandering state ; 
Since from his native land compell’d to flee, 

And hopeless to avert her monarch’s fate ; 
For all was lost that might have made him pause, 
And, past a soldier’s help, the royal cause. 


And thus roll’d on long days, long months and years, 
And Margaret within the Xebec sail’d ; 

The lulling wind made music in her ears, 
And nothing to her life’s completeness fail’d, 

Her pastime ’twas to see the dolphins spring, 

And wonderful live rainbows glimmering. 


The gay sea-plants familiar were to her, 
As daisies to the children of the land ; 
Red wavy dulse the sunburnt mariner 
Raised from its bed to glisten in her hand ; 
The vessel and the sea were her life’s stage— 
Her house, her garden, and her hermitage. 


Also she had a cabin of her own, 
For beauty like an elfin palace bright, 
With Venice glass adorn’d and crystal stone, 
That trembled with a many-colour’d light ; 
And there with two caged ringdoves she did play, 
And feed them carefully from day to day. 


Her bed with silken curtains was enclosed, 
White as the snowy rose of Guelderland ; 
On Turkish pillows her young head reposed, 
And love had gather’d with a careful hand 
Fair playthings to the little maiden’s side, 
From distant ports, and cities parted wide, 


She had two myrtle plants that she did tend, 
And think all trees were like to them that grew: 
For things on land she did confuse and blend, 
And chiefly from the deck the land she knew, 
And in her heart she pitied more and more 
The steadfast dweHers on the changeless shore, 
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Green fields and inland meadows faded out 

Of mind, or with sea images were link’d ; 
And yet she had her childish thoughts about 

The country she had left—though indistinct 
And faint as mist the mountain-head that shrouds, 
Or dim through distance as Magellan’s clouds. 


And when to frame a forest scene she tried, 
The ever-present sea would yet intrude, 
And all her towns were by the water’s side, 
It murmur’d in all moorland solitude, 
Where rocks and the ribb’d sand would intervene, 
And waves would edge her fancied village green ; 


Because her heart was like an ocean shell, 
That holds (men say) a message from the deep ; 
And yet the land was strong, she knew its spell, 
And harbour lights could draw her in her sleep ; 
And minster chimes from piercéd towers that swim, 
Were the land-angels making God a hymn. 


So she grew on, the idol of one heart, 
And the delight of many—and her face, 
Thus dwelling chiefly from her sex apart, 
Was touch’d with a most deep and tender grace— 
A look that never aught but nature gave, 
Artless, yet thoughtful ; innocent, yet grave. 


Strange her adornings were, and strangely blent : 
A golden net confined her nut-brown hair ; 

Quaint were the robes that divers lands had lent, 

And quaint her aged nurse’s skill and care ; 

|| Yet did they well on the sea-maiden meet, 

Circle her neck, and grace her dimpled feet. 


The sailor folk were glad because of her, 
And deem’d good fortune follow’d in her wake ; 
She was their guardian saint, they did aver—- 
Prosperous winds were sent them for her sake ; 


And strange rough vows, strange prayers, they nightly 


made, 
While, storm or calm, she slept, in nought afraid. 


| Clear were her eyes, that daughter of the sea, 
Sweet, when uplifted to her aged nurse, 
She sat, and communed what the world could be; 
And rambling stories caused her to rehearse 
| How Yule was kept, how maidens toss’d the hay, 
| And how bells rang upon a wedding day. 


|| But they grew brighter when the evening star 
First trembled over the still glowing wave, 

That bathed in ruddy light, mast, sail, and spar ; 

| For then, reclined in rest that twilight gave, 

| With him who served for father, friend, and guide, 

i She sat upon the deck at eventide. 


Then turn’d towards the west, that on her hair 
| And her young cheek shed down its tender glow, 
'| He taught her many things with earnest care 

That he thought fitting a young maid should know, 
Told of the good deeds of the worthy dead, 
And prayers devout, by faithful martyrs said. 





And many psalms he caused her to repeat 
And sing them, at his knees reclined the while, 
And spoke with her of all things good and meet, 
And told the story of her native isle, 
Till at the end he made her tears to flow, 
Rehearsing of his royal master’s woe. 


And of the stars he taught her, and their names, 
And how the chartless mariner they guide; 
Of quivering light that in the zenith flames, 
Of monsters in the deep sea caves that hide; 
Then changed the theme to fairy records wild, 
Enchanted moor, elf dame, or changeling child. 


To her the Eastern lands their strangeness spread, 
The dark-faced Arab in his long blue gown, 
The camel thrusting down a snake-like head 
To browse on thorns outside a wall’d white town, 
Where palmy clusters rank by rank upright 
Float as in quivering lakes of ribbéd light. 


And when the ship sat like a broad-wing’d bird 
Becalm’d, lo, lions answer’d in the night 
Their fellows, all the hollow dark was stin’d 
To echo on that tremulous thunder’s flight, 
Dying in weird faint moans ;—till look! the sun 
And night, and all the things of night, were done. 


And they, toward the waste as morning brake, 
Turn’d, where, inisled in his green water’d land, 
The Libyan Zeus lay couch’d of old, and spake, 
Hemm’d in with leagues of furrow-facéd sand— 
Then saw the moon (like Joseph’s golden cup 
Come back) behind some ruin’d roof swim up. 


But blooming childhood will not always last, 
And storms will rise e’en on the tideless sea; 
His guardian love took fright, she grew so fast, 
And he began to think how sad ’twould be 
If he should die, and pirate hordes should get 
By sword or shipwreck his fair Margaret. 





It was a sudden thought; but he gave way, 
For it assail’d him with unwonted force; 
And with no more than one short week’s delay, 
For English shores he shaped the vessel’s course ; 
And ten years absent saw her landed now, 
With thirteen summers on her maiden brow. 


And so he journey’d with her, far inland, 

Down quiet lanes, by hedges hemm’d with dew, 
Where wonders met her eye on every hand, 

And all was beautiful and strange and new— 
All, from the forest trees in stately ranks, 
To yellow cowslips trembling on the banks. 


All new—the long-drawn slope of evening shades, 
The sweet solemnities of waxing light, 

The white-hair’d boys, the blushing rustic maids, 
The ruddy gleam through cottage casements bright, 

The green of pastures, bloom of garden nooks, 

And endless bubbling of the water-brooks. 
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|| So far he took them on through this green land, 
The maiden and her nurse, till journeying 
1} They saw at last a peaceful city stand 
On a steep mount, and heard its clear bells ring. 
|| High were the towers and rich with ancient state, 
| In its old wall enclosed and massive gate. 


| There dwelt a worthy matron whom he knew, 
To whom in time of war he gave good aid, 
| Shielding her household from the plundering crew 


When neither law could bind nor worth persuade : 


And to her house he brought his care and pride, 
|| Aweary with the way and sleepy-eyed. 


|| And he, the man whom she was fain to serve, 
Delay’d not shortly his request to make, 

|| Which was, if aught of her he did deserve, 

|| To take the maid, and rear her for his sake, 

|| To guard her youth, and let her breeding be 

|| In womanly reserve and modesty. 


| And that same night into the house he brought 
|| The costly fruits of all his voyages— 
| Rich Indian gems of wandering craftsmen wrought, 
|| Long ropes of pearls from Persian palaces, 

With ingots pure and coins of Venice mould, 


And silver bars and bags of Spanish gold ; 


|| And costly merchandise of far-off lands, 
And golden stuffs and shawls of Eastern dye, 
|| He gave them over to the matron’s hands, 
With jewell’d gauds, and toys of ivory, 
To be her dower on whom his love was set,— 
|| His dearest child, fair Madam Margaret. 


|| Then he entreated, that if he should die, 
|| She would not cease her guardian mission mild, 
|| Awhile, as undecided, linger’d nigh, 
Beside the pillow of the sleeping child, 
Sever’d one wandering lock of wavy hair, 
| Took horse that night, and left her unaware. 


And it was long before he came again— 
So long that Margaret was woman grown ; 
' And oft she wish’d for his return in vain, 
Calling him softly in an undertone ; 
Repeating words that he had said the while, 
|| And striving to recall his look and smile. 


If she had known—oh, if she could have known— 
The toils, the hardships of those absent years— 
How bitter thraldom forced the unwilling groan— 
| How slavery wrung out subduing tears, 
_ Not calmly had she pass’d her hours away, 
Chiding half pettishly the long delay. 


But she was spared. She knew no sense of harm, 
While the red flames ascended from the deck ; 
Saw not the pirate band the crew disarm, 


She did not dream, and there was none to tell, 
That fetters bound the hands she loved so well. 





Mourn’d not the floating spars, the smoking wrec!: 





Sweet Margaret—withdrawn from human view, 
She spent long hours beneath the cedar shade, 
The stately trees that in the garden grew, 
And overtwined, a towering shelter made; 
She mused among the flowers, and birds, and bees, 
In winding walks, and bowering canopies. 


Or wander’d slowly through the ancient rooms, 
Where oriel windows shed their rainbow gleams, 
And tapestried hangings wrought in Flemish Icoms, 
Display’d the story of King Pharaoh’s dreams ; 
And, come at noon because the well was deep, 
Beautiful Rachel leading down her sheep. 


At last she reach’d the bloom of womanhood, 
After five summers spent in growing fair ; 

Her face betoken’d all things dear and good, 
The light of somewhat yet to come was there 

Asleep and waiting for the opening day, 


When childish thoughts, like flowers, would drift 


away. 


O! we are far too happy while they last ; 


We have our good things first and they cost 1 


nought; 
Then the new splendour comes unfathom’d, vast, 
A costly trouble, ay, a sumptuous thought, 
And will not wait, and cannot be possess’d, 
Though infinite yearnings fold it to the breast. 


And time, thatseem’d so long, is fleeting by, 
And life is more than life ; love more than love; 
We have not found the whole—and we must die— 
And still the unclasp’d glory floats above. 
The inmost and the utmost faint from sight, 
For ever secret in their veil of light. 


Be not too hasty in your flow, you rhymes, 
For Margaret is in her garden bower ; 
Delay to ring, you soft cathedral chimes, 
And tell not out too soon the noontide hour: 
For one draws nearer to your ancient town, 
On the green mount down settled like a crown. 


He journey’d on, and as he near’d the gate, 

He met with one to whom he named the maid, 
Inquiring of her welfare, and her state, 

And of the matron in whose house she stay’d. 
‘« The maiden dwelt there yet,” the townsman said ; 
“« But, for the ancient lady,—she was dead.” 


He further said, she was but little known, 
Although reputed to be very fair, 
And little seen (so much she dwelt alone) 
But with her nurse at stated morning prayer ; 
So seldom pass’d her sheltering garden wall, 
Or left the gate at quiet evening fall. 


Flow softly, rhymes—his hand is on the door; 

Ring out, ye noonday bells, his welcoming— 
‘He went out rich, but he returneth poor ;” 

And strong—now something bow’d with suffcring, 
And on his brow are traced long furrow’d lines, 
Earn’d in the fight with pirate Algerines. 
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Her aged nurse comes hobbling at his call ; 
Lifts up her wither’d hand in dull surprise, 
And, tottering, leads him through the pillar’d hall ; 
‘‘ What ! come at last to bless my lady’s eyes ! 
Dear heart, sweet heart, she’s grown a likesome 
maid— 
Go, seek her where she sitteth in the shade.” 


The noonday chime had ceased—she did not know 
Who watch’d her, while her ringdoves flutter’d 
near ; 
While, under the green boughs in accents low, 
She sang unto herself. She did not hear 
His footstep till she turn’d, then rose to meet 
Her guest with guileless blush and wonder sweet. 


But soon she knew him, came with quicken’d pace, 
And put her gentle hands about his neck ; 

And lean’d her fair cheek to his sun-burn’d face, 
As long ago upon the vessel’s deck: 

As long ago she did in twilight deep, 

When heaving waters lull’d her infant sleep. 


So then he kiss’d her, as men kiss their own, 
And proudly parting her unbraided hair, 

He said: ‘I did not think to see thee grown 
So fair a woman,’’—but a touch of care 

The deep-toned voice through its caressing kept, 

And, hearing it, she turn’d away and wept. 


Wept,—for an impress on the face she view’d— 
The stamp of feelings she remember’d not ; 
His voice was calmer now, but more subdued, 
Not like the voice long loved and unforgot ! 
She felt strange sorrow and delightful pain— 
Grief for the change, joy that he came again. 


O pleasant days, that follow’d his return, 

That made his captive years pass out of mind; 
If life had yet new pains for him to learn, 

Not in the maid’s clear eyes he saw it shrined ; 
And three full weeks he stay’d with her, content 
To find her beautiful and innocent. 


It was all one in his contented sight 
As though she were a child, till suddenly 
Waked of the chimes in the dead time of the night 
He fell to thinking how the urgency 
Of Fate had dealt with him, and could but sigh 
For those best things wherein she pass’d him by. 


Down the long river of life how cast adrift, 

She urged him on, still on, to sink or swim; 
And all at once, as if a veil did lift, 

In the dead time of the night, and bare to him, 
The want in his deep soul, ke look’d, was dumb, 
And knew himself, and knew his time was come. 


{n the dead time of the night his soul did sound 
The dark sea of a trouble unforeseen, 

For that one sweet that to his life was bound 
Had turn’d into a want—a misery keen: 

Was born, was grown, and wounded sorely cried 

All ’twixt the midnight and the morning tide. 





He was a brave man, and he took this thing 

And cast it from him with a man’s strong hand; 
And that next morn, with no sweet altering 

Of mien, beside the maid he took his stand, 
And copied his past self till ebbing day 
Paled its deep western blush, and died away. 


And then he told her that he must depart 
Upon the morrow, with the earliest light ; 
And it displeased and pain’d her at the heart, 

And she went out to hide her from his sight 
Aneath the cedar trees, where dusk was deep, 
And be apart from him awhile to weep 


And to lament, till, suddenly aware 
Of steps, she started up as fain to flee, 
And met him in the moonlight pacing there, 
Who question’d with her why her tears might be, 
Till she did answer him, all red for shame, 
‘“‘ Kind sir, I weep—the wanting of a name.” 


“‘ A name!” quoth he, and sigh’d. ‘I never knew 
Thy father’s name; but many a stalwart youth 

Would give thee his, dear child, and his love ton, 
And count himself a happy man forsooth. 

Is there none here who thy kind thought hath won?” 

But she did falter, and made answer, ‘‘ None.” 


Then, as in father-like and kindly mood, 
He said, ‘‘ Dear daughter, it would please me well 
To see thee wed ; for know it is not good 
That a fair woman thus alone should dwell.” 
She said, ‘‘ I am content it should be so, 
If when you journey I may with you go.” 


This when he heard, he thought, right sick at heart, 
Must I witastand myself, and also thee ? 
Thou, also thou! must nobly do thy part: 
That honour leads thee on which holds back me. 
No, thou sweet woman, by love’s great increase, 
I will reject thee for thy truer peace. 


Then said he, “ Lady !—look upon my face ; 
Consider well this scar upon my brow; 
I have had all misfortune but disgrace ; 
I do not look for marriage blessings now. 
Be not thy gratitude deceived. I know 
Thou think’st it is thy duty—I will go! 


‘«T read thy meaning, and I go from hence, 
Skill’d in the reason, though my heart be rude, 
I will not wrong thy gentle innocence, 
Nor take advantage of thy gratitude. 
But think while yet the light these eyes shall bless 
The more for thee—of woman’s nobleness.” 


Faultless and fair, all in the moony light, 

As one ashamed, she look’d upon the ground, 
And her white raiment glisten’d in his sight. 

And, hark! the vesper chimes began to sound, 
Then lower yet she droop’d her young, pure cheek, 
And still was she ashamed, and could not speak. 
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A swarm of bells from that old tower o’erhead, 
They sent their message sifting through the boughs 
Of cedars; when they ceased his lady said, 
‘¢ Pray you forgive me,” and her lovely brows 
She lifted, standing in her moonlit place, 
And one short moment look’d him in the face. 


Then straight he cried, ‘*O sweetheart, think all one 
As no word yet were said between us twain, 
And know thou that in this I yield to none— 
T love thee, sweetheart, love thee!” So full fain, 
While she did leave to silence all her part, 
He took the gleaming whiteness to his heart— 


The white-robed maiden with the warm white throat, 
The sweet white brow, and locks of umber flow, 
Whose murmuring voice was soft as rock-dove’s note, 

Entreating him, and saying, ‘‘ Do not go!” 
“TI will not, sweetheart; nay, not now,” quoth he, 
* By faith and troth, I think thou art for me!” 


And so she won a name that eventide, 
Which he gave gladly, but would ne’er bespeak, 
And she became the rough sea-captain’s bride, 
Matching her dimples to his sunburnt cheek ; 
And chasing from his voice the touch of care, 
That made her weep when first she heard it there. 


One year there was, fulfill’d of happiness, 
But O! it went so fast, too fast away. 
Then came that trouble which full oft doth bless— 
It was the evening of a sultry day, 
There was no wind the thread-hung flowers to stir, 
Or float abroad the filmy gossamer. 


Toward the trees his steps the mariner bent, 
Pacing the grassy walks with restless feet : 
And he recall’d, and ponder’d as he went, 
All her most duteous love and converse sweet, 
Till summer darkness settled deep and dim, 
And dew from bending leaves dropt down on him. 


The flowers sent forth their nightly odours faint— 
Thick leaves shut out the starlight overhead ; 
While he told over, as by strong constraint 
Drawn on, her childish life on shipboard led, 
And beauteous youth, since first low kneeling there, 
With folded hands she lisp’d her evening prayer. 


Then he remember’d how, beneath the shade, 
She woo’d him to her with her lovely words, 
While flowers were closing, leaves in moonlight 
play’d, 
And in dark nooks withdrew the silent birds. 
So ponder’d he that night in twilight dim, 





The flowers sent forth their nightly odours faint— 
When, in the darkness waiting, he saw one 

To whom he said—“‘ How fareth my sweet saint ?” 
Who answer’d—“ She hath borne to you a son ;” 

Then, turning, left him,—and the father said, 

**God rain down blessings on his welcome head !” 


But Margaret !—she never saw the child, 
Nor heard about her bed love’s mournful wails ; 
But to the last, with ocean dreams beguiled, 
Murmur’d of troubled seas and swelling sails— 
Of weary voyages, and rocks unseen, 
And distant hills in sight, all calm and green. . . 


Woe and alas !—the times of sorrow come, 
And make us doubt if we were ever glad! 
So utterly that inner voice is dumb, 
Whose music through our happy days we had! 
So, at the touch of grief, without our will, 
The sweet voice drops from us, and all is still. 


Woe and alas! for the sea-captain’s wife— 
That Margaret who in the Xebec play’d— 
She spent upon his knee her baby life ; 
Her slumbering head upon his breast she laid. 
How shall he learn alone his years to pass ? 
How in the empty house ?—woe and alas ! 


She died, and in the aisle, the minster aisle, 
They made her grave ; and there, with fond intent, 
Her husband raised, his sorrow to beguile, 
A very fair and stately monument, 
Her tomb (the careless vergers show it yet), 
The mariner’s wife, his love, his Margaret. 


A woman’s figure, with the eyelids closed, 
The quiet head declined in slumber swect ; 
Upon an anchor one fair hand reposed, 
And a long ensign folded at her feet, 
And carved upon the bordering of her vest 


| The motto of her house—‘“‘ He gibcth rest.” 


There is an ancient window richly fraught 

And fretted with all hues most rich, most bright, 
And in its upper tracery enwrought 

An olive-branch and dove wide-wing’d and white, 
An emblem meet for her, the tender dove, 
Her heavenly peace, her duteous earthly love. 


Amid heraldic shields and banners set, 

In twisted knots and wildly-tangled bands, 
Crimson and green, and gold and violet, 

Fall softly on the snowy sculptured hands ; 
| And when the sunshine comes, full sweetly rest 


While dew from bending leaves dropt down on hm, | The dove and olive-branch upon her breast. 
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CHAPTER X.—AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 


ISS VERS- 
CHOYLE 
did not 
inake her 
appearance 
in: the 

) breakfast- 

¥#room next 

i) morning 
| until nearly 


i bowed, and gave her a chair. 





} ten o’clock. 
| Most of the | 


Then as 
both looked up to take a closer inspection 
of each other, their eyes met, and Audrey 
knew that it was he who had stood listening 
to her while singing. 

“T am fortunate,” she said, “in finding a 
companion, for generally at breakfast I have 
the full benefit of my own society.” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Dynecourt, “do you 
so dislike early rising?” 

“Oh! I detest it; the family morning 
meal, when all are assembled at eight or nine 
o'clock, is a remnant of barbarism, invented 


party had | doubtless to promote and keep alive discord, 


| already left, | 
, and the re- 


| | Who could feel amiable at that hour?” 


“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Dynecowt, 


"raainder ‘laughing, “I was up at six this morning, and 
were about | I felt quite as fond of mankind then as I do 


to follow | 


their ex- | 


ample. Mr. | Ford ; 


Ford 
it seemed, | 


now.” 
“Oh! but not of womankind,” put in Mr. 
“for then, my dear sir, you had not 


was | seen Miss Verschoyle.” 


“Mr. Ford is so charmingly old-fashioned,” 


to ¢ converse with his newly-arriv ved guest, who | said Audrey, smiling, “that he has not for- 


' to meet her, and after the usual salutations, 


led her to the table, saying,— 


As | gotten that the most effectual way of making 


| Audrey entered the room, Mr. Ford advanced | a woman good- -tempered, is to pay her a 


compliment.” 
“Do you really think, Miss Verschoyle,” 


“Miss Verschoyle, you must allow me to | asked Mr. Dynecourt, “that ladies set so 


introduce Mr. Dynecourt to you, a gentle-| much value on flattery or compliments ?” 
man to whom I feel very grateful for giving | 


‘Speaking from what I hear most people 


me the pleasure of his company for a short | say, I should most certainly say no; speaking 


_ time.” 


| from personal experience, most decidedly yes. 


Good Richard Ford uttered these words | I delight in a compliment, and can comfort- 
nervously, fearing that his speech might not | 
convey so much honour as he wished it to 


do. Gladly would he have sunk into tem- 


porary insignificance, if Mr. Dynecourt would | 


have consented to consider that he was still 
master in hisold home. Geofirey Dynecourt 
had shrunk from paying this visit; but his 
voluntary banishment had so visibly pained 
the new owner, that he determined, in grati- 
tude for the kindness and consideration Mr. 
Ford had shown him, to overcome this feel- 
ing. It was atrial to go as guest where he 
had lived as master, but it was only one of 
many, and he began to take rather a pride 
in conquering his feelings, and forgetting that 
he had ever been anything but what he now 
was—Geofirey Dynecourt, barrister of the 
Inner Temple. 

Miss Verschoyle acknowledged the pleasure 


us our superiority. 


| it gave her to meet Mr. Dynecourt, who rose, | 


ably digest a very tolerable quantity of whole- 
some flattery. I often smile, as you are 
doing now, at this weakness, but ‘it is our 
nature to,’ and we cannot help feeling very 
kindly towards a man who delicately shows 
But of course it must 
be managed skilfully. When it is so, I may 
know quite well that it is not true; yet I 
like to hear it, and in a way believe it.” 

Mr. Dynecourt looked at her steadily. 

“Ah!” she said, “I know you are pity- 
ing my weakness.” 

“No indeed, I was thinking what an un- 
usual amount of truthfulness you have.” 

“ Are you trying my powers of credulity?” 
she asked, somewhat scornfully, “because 
you have already succeeded in overstepping 
the boundary, and stumbled on a piece of 
flattery which I canzof swallow.” 

“ Have 1?” he answered ; “ it was quite un- 
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intentional. I never pay compliments, that 
is not my forte.” 

At this point Miss Bingham came mto the 
room, saying that they had decided upon a 
charming plan. They were to ramble through 
the Abbey-Woods, taking luncheon with them 
| for the “Abbot’s Rest,” then they would 

return by.“ The Dame’s Farm,” get some tea 
there, and drive back again by dinner-time. 
“ Thatwill be charming,” exclaimed Audrey, 
| turning to Mr. Dynecourt. 
“Yes,” he said, “I think you have been 
| happy in your arrangements.” 
Miss Bingham hastened off to enter more 
fully into an account of what was to be done: 
| Audrey and Mr. Dynecourt seated themselves 
on one of the seats on the terrace, and 
| carried on an animated conversation, until 
| Marshall came from Lady Laura, to say that 
| she wished to speak to Miss Verschoyle. 
Audrey obeyed the summons, deciding 
| that she would give herself a treat that day, 
| and devote some portion of her company to 
| Mr. Dynecourt. “I fancy I shall like him,” 
she thought, “ or else I shall dislike him, for 
| he is one of those people one must have 
decided opinions about ; and mine are, as 
yet, unformed. I think he is good-looking.” 
“ Marshall, don’t you think that gentleman 
| I was sitting with—Mr.. Dynecourt I mean— 
| is very handsome?” 
| “Handsome, Miss: Audrey, la! no; he 
‘looks to me all one colour—eyes, skin, 
_and hair; and he has such a melancholy, 
| haughty sort of look, just like the picture of 
| that Lord Howard at Spencer House, as if 
| he was saying, ‘I’m very miserable, but I 
defy you to pity me.’” 
“ Well, really, he has something Vandykeish | 
about him,” returned Miss Verschoyle. “I | 
| expect it is that short poimted brown beard 
which gives the expression; but I think him 
|| very good-looking, and I am not sure that 
| I shall not end by calling him very hand- 
|| some.” 
|| “You don’t mean it, Miss Audrey ; though 

I must say you have a very peculiar taste. 
|| You always thought that Adam Gregor was 
| good-looking —a poor woebegone fellow. 
| Everybody to their liking, of course, but give 
| me a nice fresh colour, with good curly hair 
| and whiskers, and eyes like sloes, and any- | 
| body may have the peaky-faced, yellow-haired | 
| gentlemen for me.” 

“ What ! are you still faithful to that Jack- 
my-Hearty you met at Plymouth ?” 








“Ym sure I don’t know who you mean, 
Miss Audrey, but I suppose if I am going to 
lose my young lady, it’s quite time that I was 


faithful to somebody, and had got somebody 
to be faithful to me.” 


“Very true, Marshall ; but I am not off your | 


hands yet ; and you and [ are too old stagers to 


count our chickens before they are hatched.” || 
__ “Oh! but, miss, it’s all secure this time ; || 
if you will say ‘yes,’ there’ll be nobody to || 


gainsay you. 
comfortably settled, as I am that before this 
time next year, I shall see you mistress here.” 

Miss Verschoyle laughed. 


I wish I was as sure of being || 


“ And if so,” | 


she said, “ get your sailor friend to leave off | 
toiling on the sea, and become a tiller of the || 
ground, and we'll find him a sinecure situation, | 


Did you say mamma was in my room?” 
“Yes, miss.” 


Audrey entered, and found Lady Laura || 


engaged in pulling out and crimping up the 


frills and lace attached to the costume which | 
she and Marshall had agreed that Audrey || 


should wear. 


“TI am not going to wear that dress, || 


mamma,” she exclaimed, “I shall wear my 
new blue one.” 

“Why spoil that, dear? You look very 
well in this one, and Mr. Ford, I see, is not 
an impressionable man as regards dress.” 

Audrey did not answer Lady Laura’s re- 
mark. She only said,— 

“T have made up my mind to wear the blue.” 

Now, under ordinary circumstances this 
would have been a declaration of war in 
words, which would have raged sharply, until 
Audrey had given in, and conceded to her 
mother’s wishes ; but just now Lady Laura 
was wonderfully yielding and amiable towards 
her daughter. So she told Marshall to put 
away the refused dress carefully, and left her 
daughter under the maid’s hands. Miss 
Verschoyle desired that her hair might be re- 
arranged after a fashion she considered par- 
ticularly becoming. Altogether she took such 
an interest in her appearance, that Marshall 
felt quite certain her mistress had something 
“fresh in her head.” When her toilette was 
finished, and Audrey went into her mother’s 
room for inspection, Lady Laura exclaimed,— 

“You were quite right, my dear, to decide 
upon the blue. I never saw you looking 
better. Charles, love, come and congratulate 
your sister on her appearance.” 





Captain Verschoyle, who had been sitting 


with Lady Laura, turned round, and liiting || 


up his eyebrows to evince his astonishment, 
asked who it was all for. 

“Who is it for?” repeated Lady Laura; 
“really, Charles!” 

“ Well, then, what is it for?” said Captain 
Verschoyle, 
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“For your especial benefit, sir,” replied 
Audrey, with a significant nod as she went 
out of the room. 

“Dear girl, how I shall miss her!” said 
Lady Laura pathetically. “I am sure no 
disinterestedness can equal that of a mother 
in giving up her children.” Then, seeing 
Marshall had gone, she added, confidentially, 





“ My idea is, that Audrey has determined 
that the old gentleman shall propose to-day ; 
and a very excellent thought it is, for they 
could not have a more fitting opportunity.” 
“Oh, mother! the idea of her sacrificing 
herself in this way is hateful to me.” 


“ Now, Charles, I beg—I insist—that you 
do not mention such a thing to Audrey ; not 
that I think my daughter would Ksten to 
such an absurd word as sacrifice, in the case 
of a girl who has not a penny matrying a 
man with £30,000 a year.” 

“Come, mother, don’t forget you were 
young yourself,” answered her son. 

“Yes, young and foolish, Charles. Your 
dear father was a charming man, and I am 
sure I idolized him; but he ought never to 
have married me—I have said so dozens of 
times to him, and he always agreed with me. 
Z love my children too well ever to expose 
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appearances as I have had.” 

“ But,” said Captain Verschoyle, “do you 
not think you would have been much happier 
if you had accepted your position, acknow- 
ledged yourself unable to compete with your 
wealthy friends, and contented yourself with 
the society of those who valued you for 
yourself ?” 

“ And where, I should like to know, would 
you have been had I only studied my own 
ease? Really, Charles, I was unprepared 
for such ingratitude in you, when my one 
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them to such a life of struggle to keep up | 


aim has been to maintain and keep my posi- 
tion for my children’s sake.” 

“My dear mother, you know I appreciate 
all your goodness, but I do dislike being 
tolerated and patronised, through accepting 
invitations I can never make any return for.” 

“ Then all I can say is, I am very sorry to 
hear that my son possesses such a plebeian 
spirit of independence. A proper pride, 
which forbids one to make intimates of 
vulgar people, or to associate with persons 
one never meets in society, I can appreciate ; 
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stamp your standing in society, because the 
people don’t make a great fuss about you, or 
be unable to put up with a somewhat rude 
speech from a person who can get you 
invited to most of the places other people 
are dying to be seen at, would be a piece of 
folly which few well-bred persons, I think, 
could understand.” 

Captain Verschoyle smiled as he answered, 

“Your ladyship lays too much weight on 
aristocratic birth and breeding, forgetting 
that ‘ virtue alone is true nobility.’” 

“ Charles, I beg you will not repeat any 
of those horrid radical sayings to me. You 
are really growing exactly like that odious 
old Henry Egerton, who is always preaching 
about equality. I suppose you will be telling 
me next that it is my duty to visit with the 
greengrocer, and to cultivate the society of 
the butcher and baker, with a view to an 
ultimate alliance being formed with some of 
them.” 

“Well, you know,” said her son, slily, 
“you are giving your consent to one of the 
family marrying a tradesman.” 

“J have no patience with you, Charles. 
?f you have not the sense to understand 
the difference which a colossal fortune 
makes in the man’s position, I give you 
up. I have never asked, and I have no 
curiosity to know, how Mr. Ford made his 
money. It is enough for me to know that 
he Aas it, and that society accepts him on 
the same terms. I am quite sure that when 
he is Audrey’s husband they will be in a 
very good set; I shall take care of that. 
Our family know too well what is due to any 
member of it not to lend a helping hand. 
I don’t expect your uncle Spencer, nor Lord 
Towcester, nor any of our aristocratic cousins, 
to make.a boon companion of the man, but 
I feel certain that they'll ask him to their 
large entertainments, and make a point of 
always accepting his invitations to dinner.” 

“ Poor old gentleman !” exclaimed Captain 
Verschoyle, “he won't trouble the family 
long ; he’ll soon sink under all the greatness 
thrust upon him. Do you think that if I 
were to honour with my hand some daughter 
of a house gilded but yet defiled by trade, I 
should be able to insure that my wife would 
be jostled by the aristocratic elbows assem- 
bled at Grantley House, and snubbed by the 
patrician mouth of Lady Spencer ?” 

“There can be no occasion ior me to an- 
swer such absurd questions. Besides, I hope 
your wife will be able to enter society in her 
own right. The Binghams are an old county 


family, and distantly connected with Lord 
ie 
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Radnor and the ‘Tuftons. 
out from Mrs. Winterton.” 
“Oh! is it decided, then, that Miss Bing- 
ham is to be your future daughter-in-law ?” 
“Well, it will be your own fault if she is 
not, and I should think you would hardly be 
so blind as to throw such a chance away ; for 


I found all that 


though you keep your looks remarkably well, | 


you have certainly lost much of the esprit you 
had some years ago. I wanted to speak to 
you about Miss Bingham, only we have wasted 
all our time over this ridiculous discussion. I 
see now who Mr. Ford was reserving her for.” 

“ And who was that ?” 

“This Mr. Dynecourt he makes so much 
of. It is not likely he will have a chance 
with you; but still I should redouble my 
attentions, and when all is settled between 
Audrey and Mr. Ford, she can give him a hint 
notto press the young man to prolong his stay.” 

“TI beg you will do nothing of the kind, 
mother, for I can assure you it is not at all 
certain at present that I shall ever wish to 
dispute any one’s claim to the honour of 
being Miss Bingham’s suitor.” 

Lady Laura saw that her son was not now 
inclined to listen favourably to her schemes 
for his marriage, so she wisely resolved to 
hold her tongue. Professing to be suddenly 
amazed at the lateness of the hour, she asked 
him if it was not time that he should join the 
rest of the party, whom she was going to see 
start, for her inclination did not prompt her 
to accompany them. 

Mr. Ford proposed driving to Abbot's 
Gate, and Audrey volunteered to be his 
charioteer. As they had to go round a long 
distance, they started before the pedestrians. 
The conversation naturally turned upon Mr. 
Dynecourt, and Audrey heard to her great sur- 
prise that he had been the former owner of the 
property. Mr. Ford grew eloquent while 
eulogizing the man who had acted so nobly. 

“JT do not expect you to admire his con- 
duct as I do, Miss Verschoyle, because you 
have not been brought up to look on an 
honest, independent spirit as I have ; but the 
man who possesses that, and sufficient perse- 
verance to battle with the world and to con- 
quer, why it is nineteen to one but he'll 
succeed. Where should I have been but for 
that? Certainly not sitting beside you, my 
dear young lady,” he added, sobering down, 
lest he might become too confidential in his 
enthusiasm. “I tell Mr. Dynecourt he'll die 
Lord Chancellor yet. I hate going to law, 
but I should almost snatch an opportunity 
that I might do him a good turn.” 

“Why,” said Audrey, “ what is he?” 
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“‘ A barrister, and a very. rising one, tao. 
He has many influential friends, and: every 
sensible man commends his, spirit. Some of 
his other friends wished him: te wait and: get 
a diplomatic something, but he preferred 
doing what he has done, and I honour 
him.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Audrey, “what a trial ; 
not only giving the place up, but all the old 
memories and associations; oh! I do se feel 
for him.” 

“So did I, Miss Verschoyle, more than 
I ever did for any one in. my life.” 

“But could nothing be done?” 
Audrey; “ was he irretrievably ruined ?” 

“ Nothing could be done then; things had 
been going from bad to worse for genera- 
tions ; the former owners. had shut their eyes, 
and left to their successors the task of amend- 
ing matters, or of plunging deeper into the 
mire. I cannot explain it to you, but em- 
barrassments hedged him ia completely, so 
that notwithstanding the enormous sum I 
paid for the place, Mr. Dynecourt was not 
able to secure more than suffices to bring him 
in £500 a year. I tell you this, knowing it 
will go no farther.” 

“Certainly,” replied Audrey, “it. is safe 
with me. Iam very glad you have told me.” 

“T thought when I did so you would ap- 
preciate him,” said Mr. Ford, kindly. 

“T do, and you too, Mr. Ford ; 3 you have 
a very noble nature.” 

“Thank you, my dear; that is a compliment 
which, coming from you, I value very much.” 

Had Audrey entertained the idea her 
mother had credited her with, and pursued 
her opportunity, assuredly she would then 
have been offered the hand of Richard 
Ford. But she did not wish that the honour 
should be presented to her just yet. So, 
when they reached Abbot’s Gate, and had 
sent the carriage back, she adroitly changed 
the subject by reminding Mr. Ford that he 
had never given her an account of the ruin 
they were going to see at Abbot’s Rest. Once 
launched on his favourite topic, Audrey was 
safe from all love passages, which, to speak 
truth, Mr. Ford was very glad to shirk; for 
he more often wished his companion was his 
daughter than that she should be his wife. He 
had no desire to marry ; and the only induce- 
ment was, that, with the exception of two or 
three distant cousins, about whom he cared 
nothing, he had nobody to whom he could 
leave his wealth, Though he could always 
gather people round him, yet he was very 
lonely in the midst of them, And ther he 
was being constantly told that he ought to 


said 





marry. He had taken a great liking to Audrey ; 
and since she had been his guest his regard 
had grown daily, until he had made-up his 
mind that if he did marry; she should be his 
wife. Still he gave a sigh when he thought 
of this, for notwithstanding his sixty years, 
his. stout figure, and generally common-place 
appearance, Richard Ford had a seat in-his 
heart which death had: left vaeant; and it 
seemed to him something like sacnilege to 
a memory to fill that place, even in-name: 


CHAPTER XL—-ABBOT’S WALK. 


Apsot’s WALK was a long avenue of beech 
trees, at the end of which was an old ivy- 
covered ruin of what had probably been a 
votive chapel to some saint. Tradition said 
that the pious abbot, Petrock, had “ raised it 
to that reverend St. German, bishop of Aux- 
erre, whose memorial was so sacred among 
the Britons, that many churches were dedi- 
cated to his memory in this island ;” and the 
good Petrock having gone thither, as was his 
daily wont, to meditate on the saint’s- wisdom, 
“in that he had been one of those who con- 
futed: Pelagius’s heresy,” was found by the 
monks seemingly in a deep sleep, from which 
he had never awakened. From that time 
they had named this peaceful-retreat “ The 
Abbot’s Rest.” You might have wandered 
many a long mile before so fair and secluded 
a. spot would have met your eye. Coming 
immediately out of the rather gloomy walk, 
the little knoll on which the ruin stood looked 
bright without being sunny. Its rich carpet 
of wild thyme was studded with flowers rarely 
found in any other part of the grounds. The 
large stones, lying here and there, were covered 
with moss, and formed supports to thick low 
bushes of roses, which were cut, in order to 
prevent their long branches trailing over the 
ground. On the side opposite the ruin, you 
were separated from Dyne woods. by a lazy 
murmuring stream. 

When Audrey and Mr. Ford came suddenly 
to this spot, they both uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, to find the whole party assembled. 
They were all sitting quietly after their walk, 
either silently resting, or conversing in low 
whispers. ‘The first couple Audrey took note 
of was her brother and Miss Bingham. Then 
she looked all round. To her disappointment, 
Mr. Dynecourt was not there. But he might 
have rambled away with the Rector’s daugh- 
ter, so she asked— 

“Did you call for Miss Coventry ?” 

“We sent for her,” said Miss Bingham, 
“but she had an engagement.” 

Perhaps he was coming later. 
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After.a time she said, “ But where is Mr. 
Dynecourt ? 

“ He asked me to excuse him-early in ‘the 
morning,” Teturned)Mr. Ford. 

“Wes,” added Miss Trefusis, “ he walked 
to the first gate with us, and pointed out the 
prettiest way, but he said he was unable ‘to 
join us.” 

‘“We made a bargain together,” said ‘Mr. 
Ford, “that if he-woukd:come-here, he should 
be entirely free to dovas he liked, and go 
where he liked unquestioned. I daresay he 
has gone off to oneof the neighbours: they 
are all anxious to see him.” 

‘“‘ Fhere are no people livingvery near here 
though ?” said Audrey. 

“No,” replied Mr. Ford, “but he is an 
excellent walker, and-if he chooses to ride or 
drive he can do:so.” 


well as disappointed. ‘She had no’ wish that 
Mr. Dynecourt should fall in love with her, but 
she wanted him to admire her. Before she 
bad heard his history, she had made up her 
mind to devote herselfto that purpose during 
the day. This desire had been the cause of 
the especial regard she had that morning dis- 
played for her personal appearance. Since the 
conversation with Mr. Ford, all her sympa- 
thies had been ‘enlisted; amd she resolved 


she would delicately pay:him every attention. 
He should feel that all this was not from 
pity, but from an appreciation of his cha- 


racter. And now, after all this thought and 
planning on her part, he was not to be 
present to receive the benefit. She was 
piqued. But after a time she smiled at her 
unreasonable vexation.. “I am forgetting,” 
she thought, “that I am scarcely on promo- 
tion now. How odd it will be for me to have 
done with scheming ; it will rather diminish 
the zest of going out. 
lie on the bed of roses upon which unbounded 
wealth reposes. Not many, I fancy, that 
| will penetrate my hardened skin. So adieu 
|to my new-fledged fancy, I'll console myself 
with my Nestor ; but, my mood being some- 
what captious, I had better not indulge in 
téte-a-tites.” 

The day passed very pleasantly, Audrey 
exerting herself to amuse everybody ; helping 
General Trefusis to compound a delicious 
mystery in the shape of a champagne cup ; 
washing the salad in the stream; _ insist- 
ing on Mr. Ford helping her to lay the 
table ; then making him sit down and watch 
her, because she feared he was tired ; and, 
finally, knowing the two old gentlemen had 
walked quite enough, she professed herself 











a 


| have found a nicer. 


In spite of herself, Audrey was vexed, as | 
| joyed their day. 


I wonder what thorns | 





unable ‘to get farther than Abbot's Gate. 
General Trefusis and Mr. Ford must, there- 
fore, please drive with her, and they would 
meet the rest of the party at “ ‘The Dame’s 


Farm,” and after tea, again drive home to- 
gether. 


Adter they had departed, Mrs. Crichett, 
the farmer’s wife, declared that if that was 
the lady Mr. Ford was to marry, though he 
had picked the whole world he could not 
Roger Cross had told 
her all about it, and she was a noble-featured 
madam. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the good woman, “I 
wish it was one of the old stock she was 
to be bride to; what a couple the master 
and she would make !” 

While Audrey was dressing for dinner, she 
told her mother how much they had en- 
Though she did not seem 
to have had any formal proposal made to 
her, yet as she had evidently devoted her- 
self to Mr. Ford, Lady Laura was delighted 
to hear her daughter so often unconsciously 
couple their names together. Charles, too, 
seemed to have made up for his dereliction, 
by paying Miss Bingham very pointed atten- 
tions. All was thus going on in a way to 
satisfy her maternal anxiety. As her eyes 
followed Audrey’s graceful figure through the 
room, she said, with pride, to Marshall— 

“Miss Audrey is very elegant, Marshall.’ 

“Yes, my lady; she pays for dress.” 

“My family always do,” replied Lady 
Laura. “ We seem born for silks, and satins, 
and jewels ; but then you seldom see a well- 
born person over-dressed. There was that 
Mrs. Danegelt ; people made such a fuss 
about her, though I always thought she had 
too many ornaments on; and afterwards I 
discovered that her father was a woollen 
draper. It’s a very odd thing how naturally 
people seem to become what they are born 
to.” 

“‘ But, my lady, some people seem to think 
that anything becomes them,” said Marshall, 
drily. 

“That is very true, Marshall; and I am 
glad to know you have so much sense. It is 
very Sad to see all the barriers of distinction 
in dress and other things broken down ; be- 
sides, it is so wicked, because, of course, it is 
the will of Providence.” 

“Ah! mamma,” laughed Audrey, “you 
may depend upon it there are people desperate 
enough to believe that we are all brothers and 
sisters.” 


“Well, perhaps, figuratively speaking, we 
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are so; but every right-minded person will 
know and appreciate the demands of aristo- 
cratic birth.” 

“Then you are not one of that sort, Mar- 
shall,” said Audrey; “for I have been de- 
manding my fan and my handkerchief for the 
last twenty minutes, because, if permitted, 
my wish is to descend to the drawing-room.” 
Mr. Dynecourt made his appearance at 
| dinner. He did not sit near Audrey, and 
she took little part in the general conversa- 
tion. Lady Laura, remarking this, Mr. Ford 
'| excused her, saying she must be tired. She 
|| had done so much that day, he explained ; 
|| adding, in his usual old-fashioned way, “ she 
'| has shown us that she can be as useful as 
| she is ornamental.” Audrey nodded her 
|| thanks to the old gentleman ; and, shielding 
herself under the plea of fatigue, ate her 
|| dinner almost in silence. 

The Finches were leaving the next day ; 
_so Mr. Ford considered it incumbent upon 
| him to devote himself to them that evening ; 
| and Miss Verschoyle was allowed to enjoy 
her book undisturbed. At last the daylight 
slowly faded away, and she was obliged to 
give up reading. Almost immediately after, 
somebody said,— 

“T have been waiting patiently for you to 
close your book. I had not the courage to 
disturb you.” 

It was Mr. Dynecourt; and, having said 
this, he seated himself by her side. Audrey 
expressed .regret that he had not shared in 
the pleasure of the day. 

“ Did you not think of us all ?” she asked. 

**T do not know that I thought of you all; 
I thought of you very often.” 

** And why ?” she demanded. 

“Well, I can hardly say why, but things 
you had said came back tomy mind. I have 
seen so few ladies lately, that you do not 
know what a treat it is to me to talk to 
one.” 

“Ah!” she answered, laughing, “ observ- 
ing I was unduly flattered by your remem- 
bering me especially, you hasten to show me 
the compliment is due to my sex, not to my 
individual charms.” 

“Indeed you are wrong; my fear is that 
| from having been unused to ladies’ society, I 
shall say too readily what is in my mind, and 
| so give offence by my apparent boldness.” 

“‘ Have you no sisters, then?” 

“No, nor any near female relative. All 
| my intimate friends are middle-aged married 
| people, so that I have never been in a posi- 
tion to talk unreservedly with any woman.” 

“Do not tell me I have betore me such 





a rara avis as a man who has never cared 
for any woman in particular.” 

“You have,” he returned ; “ I do not say I 
was never haunted by a beautiful face, or that 
I never put myself out of the way to meet 
some pretty girl who had caught my fancy; 
but as to being in love—certainly not. I have 
never seen any woman whom I desired to 
marry,and I suppose I never shallnow. People 
do not readily fall in love at eight-and-twenty.” 

“Oh, men do,” said Audrey. 

“But why men more than women ?” 

“ Because they are younger at that age.” 

«But not in heart?” said Mr. Dynecourt. 

“Well, I suppose not, but people can get 
on very well without love—if they have 
money.” She added: “Now, we are very 
poor. I never had money enough to meet 
my wants, and naturally I have felt some envy 
of the people who were able to get all they 
desired. So I believe the right arrangement is, 
that the rich men should marry the poor girls, 
and the heiresses the men without money.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Dynecourt, “ pray ex- 
clude me from your arrangement, for I would 
not marry the richest woman in England if I 
did not love her and she did not love me. 
I am poor, but because I have lost my 
property I have not given up every chance 
of happiness, every claim to the gift which 
God has left to us as a feeble trace of Eden. 
You do not mean that, Miss Verschpyle. I 
could not look into your face without feeling 
that you have loved, or that you will love 
deeply and truly.” 

“It has not come yet,” she replied ; “and, 
to quote your words, people do not readily 
fall in love at eight-and-twenty. Now, do 
not betray my confidence, for I have a horror 
of people knowing how old I am. Indeed, 
I do not know why I was weak enough to tell 
you.” 

“Oh, I knew it before: Mrs. Winterton 
asked me if I did not admire you; and 
added that you were wonderfully young look- 
ing for eight-and-twenty.” 

Audrey laughed. “I hope,” she said, 
“you were polite enough to contradict her. 
I shall think very poorly of your savoir faire 
if you did not.” 

“ No, I did not contradict her, neither did 
I agree with her. I said what I thought— 
that you must have always looked the same, 
and that you would always continue the 
same, because it was for something more 
than actual beauty one would love to look 
upon such a face as yours.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 


“Stay,” 
she said, “let me recall your speech o1 this 
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morning : ‘I never pay compliments—flattery 
is not my forte.’” 

“See,” said Mr. Dynecourt, “already I 
have offended you; but don’t be too severe. 
I told you I was afraid that my habit of 
speaking my thoughts would make you think 
me over bold.” 

“Indeed !” she replied. “I only wanted 
to assure myself that I was not going to hear 
of my goodness and amiable temper next.” 

“T should never tell you that,” he answered, 
laughing, “because I am not sure that you 
have a very amiable temper. Do you know 
I thought you were more cross than tired at 
dinner ?” 

Audrey laughed outright. 

“So I was,” she said, “and you were the 
reason. I was vexed with you for not coming 
to the picnic.” 


she went on. 

“T am just telling Mr. Dynecourt that I 
was very cross with him for not joining us 
to-day.” 

“ That’s right, my dear, you scold him. I 
did not like to interfere with you,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, “but I was very disappointed at 
your not coming. However, we will have 
another day, and then you'll make up for it. 
We are going into the next room now ; Miss 
Finch has consented to favour us with a last 


remembrance of her beautiful music.” 


Audrey prepared to follow. 

“ Afterwards,” said Mr. Dynecourt, “ you 
will sing something.” 

“T!” she answered ; 
people.” 

“ But you sing for people. I heard you, 
_and thought it was different from any singing 
I had listened to before.” 

Then she left him, and sat by Miss Finch’s 
| side, and afterwards she joined Mr. Ford, so 
| there was no further conversation between 
them. Mr. Ford told her that he hoped she 
| liked his favourite, and that he should be 
| obliged if she would help him in his en- 
| deavour to make Mr. Dynecourt’s visit as 


“no, I never sing to 


| pleasant as possible. 


“T shall be delighted to help you in any 
way I can,” she answered, “ and I like Mr, 
Dynecourt very much. Heis rather different 
from anybody I have met before. I enjoy 
talking to him.” 

“That is right,” answered Mr. Ford; “I 
want you to be excellent friends. I always 
like my favourites to take to one another.” 

“Then am I a favourite ?” she asked, look- 
ing smilingly into his face. 








| Verschoyle, for youth has happiness which in 
At this moment Mr. Ford came up, and | 











“ You are a very great favourite, my dear. 
I only wish for your sake that I was a young 
man.” 

“Do not wish that,” she said ; 
you would not be so nice.” 

“Perhaps not,” he answered, as he in- 
wardly contemplated himself at five-and- 
twenty, when he had got his first start in life. 
How would this elegant young lady have re- 
garded him then? Certainly not with the 
eyes of love, as, “drest all in his best,” he 
gave his Patty a treat and took her to Prim- 
rose Hill, or out to enjoy the wonders of the 
St. Helena Gardens. Ah! what happy days 
those were—past for ever, for money could 
purchase no delights such as he knew then. 
He sighed, and turning to Audrey, said :— 
“Make the most of your young days, Miss 


* perhaps 


after life we vainly sigh for.” 

“Has it?” she replied. “TI feel as if I 
had never experienced any of those plea- 
sures. It must be very pleasant to have by- 
gone days to recall and dwell upon.” 

“Sometimes those memories come back 
very bitterly,” he said, “and yet I would not 
wittingly part with one. Most people would 
say I have had a wonderfully prosperous life, 
and I thankfully acknowledge that I have ; 
but if it were permitted that we might in any 
way make a choice, I would have given up 
my money had God seen fit to spare me what 
I valued more.” 

Audrey had no opportunity of making any 
answer, for Mr. Ford abruptly turned round 
and asked Miss Trefusis to play him ‘The 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” and their ¢éfe-d-téte 
was not renewed. 


CHAPTER XII.—LOOKING TO BOTH SIDES. 


To regulate his feelings by his common 
sense is one of the most difficult tasks a 
man can set himself to perform. So, at all 
events, thought Captain Verschoyle as he 
endeavoured to persuade himself that, should 
Miss Bingham accept the hand his common 
sense prompted him to offer her, he ought to 
consider himself a very lucky fellow. “She 
is extremely ladylike,” he said to himself, 
“ decidedly, pretty, and inclined to be un- 
commonly fond of me.” Yet he did not like 
her, and it was no use asking himself why. 
It was enough that, notwithstanding all her 
attractions, he did not, could not, and never 
should care for her. 

He felt his utter inability to marry with- 
out money. Nevertheless this was his real 
position, and unless the girl he might desire 
to make his wife possessed an income at 
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least equalling his own, he must -forego all 
idea of changing his condition. ‘True, he 
might do so if he gave up his profession ; 
but, when he contemplated all the advantages 
he hoped to gain by -his hard service, -his 
campaigns, and Crimean feats, he exclaimed— 

“No! not for any woman living. What 
makes me want to get-married I don’t know ; 
but certainly when I came home this time 
the idea took possession of me; and then 
that foolish old mother of mine is so anxious 
to secure-this chance, which she very flatter- 
ingly hiats may be my last. Well, I suppose I 


shall be.a fool.if I don’t try my luck. Aj 


fellow does not get-such a chance every day.” 

Then, -as he stood in front of the glass 
settling his tie, he thought,— 

“T’m not a-bad-looking fellow, and I-don’t 
think that, as men go, I’m a bad sort, but 
I’m hanged if I believe any woman was ever 
downright in love with me yet. They've 
shammed, and so have I, so Ihave not very 
much right to complain.” ~ ; 

After this he succeeded in running a pia 
into the -back of his neck, which feat effec- 
tually drove love and Miss Bingham out of 
his head ; and, after the manner of his sex, he 
spent the rest of the time in bestowing the 
most condemnatory epithets on those indis- 
2ensable requirements. Later in the day he 
sought his mother, .and finding her in her 
own room, he said suddenly, and without any 
preamble— 

*“* Mother, do you know, I think I shall run 
up to town for a few days.” 

Lady Laura regarded her son with con- 
siderable surprise, but she would not commit 
verself further than to repeat, “‘ Going to town 
or a few days !” 

“Yes ; I want to see after those boxes of 
mine. There is some bother with the rail- 
way now.” 

Her ladyship put a mark in the book she 
was reading, shut it, and laid it on the table 
near her. Then turning round so that she 
might face her-son, she said, as she looked 
at him fixedly— 

“My dear Charles, what can you mean? 
May I ask what are your intentions ?” 

Captain Verschoyle laughed as he answered, 
‘‘ Well, the truth is, I feel so uncertain of my 
intentions, that I want to try if a week’s 
absence will not help my decision.” 

Lady Laura gave a little shrug of her 
shoulders, as she continued in her sweetest 
voice, “ You are acting very foolishly, Charles, 
and nothing is more fatal than indecision. 
Now, if you have any doubt of yourself, why 
do you not propose this very day, being quite 


| severity, so she demanded ina rather sar- 





eertain what your line of action should be? 
After the thing is done you cannetidraw back, 
and yeu will begin-at-once to sée the wisdom 
of your choice.” 

‘No, mother, that is not me at all. Jf I 
acted upon your advice I should repent jit 
immediately, and perhaps ever after.” 

Lady Laura saw she .had best try a’ little 


castic tone, “ Would it be too much to ask 
you what more you want than a sweet, amiable 
gil, ready to yield to your every wish ; whose 
money you might spend without.a word being 
asked; who weuld at any time be made 
happy by the prospect of a ball or fée, and 
who would be won over and appeased by 
any trifling article of dress. or jewellery, with- 
out casting in your teeth that it was her own 
silver which had baited the hook that secured 
her favour ?” 

“But, mother, I don’t see why I should 
marry at all unless I.am perfectly certain that 
it would immensely add to my happiness. 
My income is sufficient to keep me.” 

“Qh! indeed, is it?” interrupted Lady 
Laura, elevating her eyebrows with feigned 
astonishment. 

“Well! I know I have kicked over the 
traces sometimes, but I always manage to 
make things square in the end. I’ve always 


contrived to pay what I ewed.” 


“ Really, have you?” Then she added in 
the same cutting tone, “ What.a-comfort for 
a mother to know that she has.a son whose 
highest ambition in life is to be able to pay 
what he owes!” 

“Come, come,” said Captain Verschoyle, 
“you're getting vexed with me, and there is 
no reason for that. I only tell you that I 
think I had best have a few days by myself 
before I decide—perhaps an unnecessary 
thing—for very likely the young lady or her 
belongings would turn up their noses at a 
penniless soldier, though he had the honour 
of being Lady Laura Verschoyle’s son.” 

“ Indeed, they would do nothing of the 
kind,” said Lady Laura, angrily. “ Though 
it is quite true dozens of men would snap at 
her, yet remember every man is not con- 
nected as ycu are; and from something 
I learned about them a few days since, I 
know that unless she does marry somebody of 
good family, she will never get into a good 
set. Turn up their noses at you indeed! If 
they did, I should soon give them a quiet hint 
which would considerably alter their tone.” 

Lady Laura said a great deal more to her 
son, and he said a great deal more to her; 
but in spite of her advices, her remon 
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strances, and: cutting speeches, he ended. as 
he had: begun, with a.determination to excuse 
himself to. Mx. Ford on the plea of business, 
and to: start the next morning for London, 
'| where he: said he should probably remain a 
‘| week. 

During the day Captain Verschoyle told 
'| his. sister of his intended. visit to London, 
|| assigning as. a. reason for his absence. his 
anxiety about the missing boxes. Audrey 
only langhed and shook her head as she. bade 
him put no trust in the saying, that “ Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder.” “It 
may make it grow fonder of somebody else, 
Charlie,” she went on, “ but not of the one 
on whom yow are just now trying the recipe.” 

“Mind your own business,” returned her 
brother, “and keep your wisdom. to help you 
to swallow your own pill; for I tell you, 
Audrey, that. if I were you that old fellow 
would be a choker for me,” 

“‘ My dear Charles, do you know that the 
domestic animals of our species are, by a 
wonderful provision of nature, gifted with 
a remarkable power, by which they can get 
down the most unpleasant bolus, provided: it 
be only well gilded ?” 

Then as soon as she had driven him off, 
and was alone, she said to herself, ‘‘ Poor 
Charlie, he need not be in a great hurry now 


I shall be of some service to him, I hope. 
How delightful to think of being able to be 


generous! Mr, Ford is a liberal man | see, 
and he is certainly very kind to me; and I” 
—here she sat thinking for some time until 
the luncheon bell disturbed her, and she 
arose hurriedly, saying, “ It’s of no use ; once 
for ail let me remember that the thing is 
impossible. Jmpossible? Why, what folly 
|| will seize me next? Are we not two beggars 
|| with nothing but our hearts to call our own? 
|| If I do not take care,” she added with a little 
| bitter laugh, “even that small possession 
|| will not remain long in my keeping. Howa 
|| woman might love him though! And I be- 
| lieve that he Aas never cared for any one 
\| before.” 

Surely Audrey could not have meant Mr. 
|| Ford in speaking thus to herself ; for as she 
| went down the stairs her last thought was, “ I 
|| hope that when I am mistress here he ‘will 
| let me be very kind to him.” 





After luncheon Lady Laura took the op. 
| portunity of trying to find out from Mrs. | 
Winterton how long she thought of remaining 
| at Dynecourt. Hearing that her stay was | 
likely to last for a fortnight longer, her spirits 
rose, 


“To tell you the truth,” she said, “I am 


== 


asking on my dear boy’s account. Those 
horrid people at the Horse-Guards will never 
let him.alone, and he has to go there to-morrow 
on some business which may detain him for a 
week, Poor fellow! he is so dismal about 
it; and he is dreadfully anxious to-be certain 
that he will find you here when he: returns, 
I don’t think I shall speak to you,” continued 
her ladyship playfully to Miss Bingham. who: 
joined them; “I am so jealous, Here I 
find Charles low-spirited and dull because, as 
I think, he has. to leave his foolishly fond 
mother for a week ; but, dear me, I discover 
that I am nobody, and that all this anxiety is 
about somebody else, and. whether she will 
be here when he returns.” 

Though Miss. Bingham exclaimed, “Oh ! 
Lady Laura, what do you mean?” she was 
evidently pleased, and quite forgot her vexa- 
tion of a few hours before, which had been 
occasioned by Captain Verschoyle, without 
any comment or seeming regret, telling her 
that he was going to London for a week. 

“Ah! you may well look guilty,” con- 
tinued Lady Laura, drawing the young lady’s 
arm within her own; “and during his ab- 
sence I shall make you console me by being 
my. constant companion,” 

In spite of this manceuvre, and notwith- 
standing that Lady Laura felt she had 
managed matters in the best possible manner, 
she was still extremely annoyed with her 
son; and when next morning he came to 
wish her “ good-bye,” she said that she was 
very unwell, that she had passed a sleepless 
night, and that her nerves were completely 
unstrung, 

“ Now don’t look so dismal, mother,” he 
said. “I daresay by the time I come back I 
shall be only too delighted to listen to your 
sage advice, and to act upon it,” 

Lady Laura closed her eyes, and feebly 
shook her head, intimating that it little mat- 
tered, for he would not have her long: she 
was not what she used to be before he went 
to the Crimea. 

‘** Remember, Charles,” she added, “I can- 
not stand anxiety now; and it is only my 
duty to tell you that Dr. Coulson. says my 
life hangs upon the merest thread.” 

Still though she bade him good-bye with 
the air of one taking what was likely to prove 
a final adieu, she entrusted him with a note 
to her milliner,.Madame Roget, telling him 
to impress upon Madame the urgency of these 
commissions being immediately attended to, 
so that the new bonnet and _head- dress 
ordered might be ready by the following 
Friday, when he was to bring them down 
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with him. After this she kissed him mourn- 
fully, and sank back upon -the sofa ap- 
parently exhausted. But, much to her son’s 
astonishment, as he was slowly descending 
the stairs, thinking that he had behaved ina 
most unfeeling manner, he heard her calling 
in her usual voice— 

“Charles, Charles, tell Madame Roget 
that if she has any doubt about tulle she is to 
put lace, but that I desire it may not be such 
an expensive one as the last she used.” 

“ All right, mother,” replied Captain Vers- 
choyle, greatly relieved by this sudden 
change for the better; “ Ill be sure to exe- 
cute your commissions, and you shall have 
something scrumptious when I come back.” 

Having already said good-bye to the rest 
of the party, who were assembled in the 
dining-room,. he drove past with a wave of 
the hand. 

All the way up he had been thinking that 
perhaps he was, after all, setting off on a 
fool’s errand. Miss Bingham had looked 
uncommonly pretty that morning, and she 
seemed quite sorry that he was going. It 
would be rather a sell if, while he was away, 
he should be cut out by Dynecourt, who 
hadn’t any more than he had, and was there- 
fore equally open to temptation. 

“Well, what a dog-in-the-manger beast I 
am!” he said. “I don’t want the girl myself 
—at least Iam not quite certain whether I 
do want her or not—and so I don’t wish any 
other fellow to have her while the doubt is on 
my mind. I should not do badly if I had 
her money, particularly if we were to be 
quartered at York this winter. What would 
old Harry Egerton say to her, I wonder? I 
have a good mind to run down to Kilcoy, 
and have a talk with the old boy. I want 
to see him, and I know in his heart he wants 
to see me, though he’d die before he’d say 
so.” 

And as he drove to his hotel, for he had de- 
cided not to go to Egmont Street, he thought 
over the plan. The next two days in London 
with nothing to do, nobody to see, and no- 
where to go, considerably told in Miss Bing- 
'ham’s favour. Captain Verschoyle came to 
| the conclusion that having finished his os- 
| tensible business and arranged to go to the 
| Paddington station for the missing boxes that 
| evening, he might as well write to his mother 
and tell her that it was very probable he 
‘should return next day. He would not an- 

















ffounce his intentions too decidedly, else her! 
ladyship would fancy by his more speedy | 
return that the business was to be settled 
to her satisfaction without delay. He had 
only got so far as to say that things must 
take their course—che sara sard. He half 
wished something would turn up to prevent 
him from returning before the day he had 
specified, but he could not stay in London | 
longer—the place was unbearable. 

When he reached Paddington the station | 
was in all the bustle consequent on the 
arrival of the train from Plymouth. He 
therefore waited until most of the passengers 
had left, and then went on the platform | 
to speak to the guard. He was standing | 
looking for him when a porter, addressing | 
some one near, said, ‘‘ No, ma’am, there’s no 
lady waiting on the other side.” 

“Perhaps we had better go on, then,” re 
turned a voice in answer. “ Wilt thou get a 
cab for us, and direct the man to drive to 
the Shoreditch station ?” 

Captain Verschoyle turned quickly round 
and exclaimed,— 

“Mrs. Fox, how glad I am to see you 
again! I hope.you will -permit me to be of 
any service to you that I can.” 

Patience held out her hand, saying, “ In- 
deed, I am very glad to see thee, for I have 
so little knowledge of London that I feel 
quite bewildered to be alone. My daughter 
was to have met us, but I fear something 
unforeseen has happened, as she is not here.” 

“ Your daughter !” 

“ Yes, Grace Hanbury, my married daughter. 
Oh! Dorothy is with me.” 

Immediately Captain Verschoyle was ex- 
pressing his pleasure at meeting Miss Fox 
again. 

“Did I hear you say you were going to 
Shoreditch ?” he asked, 

“Yes, my daughter lives at Fryston, on 
that line.” 

“Then you must allow me to see you 
safely to the station.” 

“Would it not be giving thee trouble?” | 
said Patience. | 

“No, indeed, it would be giving me great | 
pleasure, so you will not refuse me.” 

“Thank thee,” replied Patience ; 





} 


“in that 





case I will gladly accept thy offer, for Dorothy | 
and I are but country folk, and, therefore, | 
somewhat timid away from home in this large | 
city.” 
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FERNYHURST COURT. 


An Every-Dav Storr. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “Stont EvGr.” 


CHAPTFR I1.—LIFE IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


APA, look 
what a very 
black cloud 

Ay is coming 
Wy up,” said 
y May, per- 
ched upon 
ma shaggy 
*brown 
f pony, and 
® waiting at 
, the back of 
some farm 


for the 
Squire, 
who was 


overlook- | 


ing the 
roofing of 
a cattle- 
shed, with the farmer by his side. “ Papa’s 
half-hour is very long,” she sighed to herself. 
It was very dull in the corner. For the first 
ten minutes her patience had been exemplary, 
her virtue having been much helped by the 
great black retriever ; but Pam had frightened 
away all the chickens, and driven the kitten 
into a tree, and having exhausted the limited 
resources of the place, could hardly be kept 
out of the neighbouring copse. Pans, too, 
was growing very fidgety ; and May, liking 
quiet as little as her companions, suddenly 
saw with delight the thunder-cloud coming to 
her assistance. 

The Squire looked up at the weather. 
“By Jove” (the old schoolboy asseveration 
is not extinct in England), “we shall be 
caught if we don’t make haste. The churn- 
house must wait, Allen.” 

And, to the equal pleasure of child, dog, 
and pony, they rode off at a great pace, 
May’s little Shetland cantering as fast as it 
could lay its short legs to the ground, to keep 
up with the stride of the long-limbed iron- 
grey old hunter, with its swinging trot, on 
which her father went along so rapidly with- 
out any apparent effort, that it was all the 
pony could do to hold its own. 

“T believe that was the nineteenth request 
old Allen has made this year,” laughed the 


Squire. “It was quite time to come away. 
XI—21 








| I’m afraid you'll be wet through. Puss. as it 


is,” he said, as the storm broke over them 


| before they were half-way home. 


“Oh, papa, it doesn’t signity, it's so nice,” 
answered the child, shaking her brown wet 
locks (her mane, as her father called it), her 
cheeks shining in the rain, and her eyes 
sparkling. ‘They dashed up in the pelting 
shower, past the old red-brick house, with its 
clustered chimneys -and ogee gables, which 
looked warm and pleasant among the tall 


| beech-trees, even in the midst of the rain, on 
| to the stable-yard, and passed into the house 
| by the back-door. 

buildings | 


“ And now,” said her father, taking the 


bright little face between both his hands, 
and kissing it, “run up-stairs directly, and 


get off your wet things, child.” 

May was the youngest of a large family, 
and her father’s delight. He was supposed 
to have been rather stern to his other chil- 
dren, but she and he had been constant com- 
panions ever since she could: walk, and the 
strictest friends and allies. 

“‘She’s such good company,” he said one 
day to the rector, an old college friend, to 
whom he had given the Fernyhurst living, on 
the edge of the park, and who was nearly as 


‘fond of her as her father. 


Railroads have broken up all provincial 
centres, but this was before the time of 


‘railways, and the Squire was a great man in a 


small way. His estate was. one of the largest, 
and his family the oldest, in a part of the 
country where the properties were large and 
the pedigrees long. He was a shy, reserved 
man, though he had lived a good: deal in the 
worl|. He attended, however, to all magis- 
trates’, corinty, and poor-law business, and 
was: respected and liked by his neighbours, 
He hunted regularly : the foxes were abun- 
dant zt Fernyhurst, the pheasants plentiful 
enough (though his sons complained of the 
want of preserving), and altogether he was 
esteemed am honourable gentleman, who did 
his duty both to man and beast. 

Mrs. Dimsdale was not so popular as her 
husband. She was somewhat of a fine lady, 
and her manners were cold, and what the 
village called “hotty.” She was extremely 
fond of London, which the Squire had en- 
dured and hated for six or eight weeks every 
season, posting up some eighty miles in the 
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big coach in about ten hours at shortest. 
Having sadly submitted to be made member 
for the county, he had been three wretched 
years in Parliament, but the misery of the 
life was more than he could endure ; the late 
hours, the fierceness of the faction fights in 
those days, when he had to vote with his 
party, right or wrong, while he possessed the 
unfortunate faculty of thinking for himself, 
without the eloquence to explain his views. 
At last, having never been laid up in his 
life except from a broken bone out hunting, 
he fell really and honestly sick, and a general 
dissolution of Parliament having honourably 
set him at liberty, he hardly ever went near 
town for above a week or two at a time. 

His two elder daughters, rather fine and 
cold, like their mother, had had a governess, 
and masters, and “proper advantages” in 
London; but when the little May came | 
into the world after a couple of brothers, and | 
an interval of many years,- it was really too | 
much trouble to begin education all over | 
again, and it was understood that her sisters | 
were to teach her. ‘The eldest, how ever, | 
soon married,and Miss Cecilia had no vocation | 
whatever in the teaching line; and accordingly | 
May grew up very much as Nature pleased. | 
Her mother ordered her to learn a certain , 
portion of French and music, and sent her to | 
Cecilia when it was supposed to be done, 
who, languidly putting down her work or her 
book, let the child gabble through her tenses 
all wrong, or play through her piece without 
two notes right in a bar. 

But there are other things to be learnt in | 
the world besides French and music—inti- | 
macy with a high-minded, cultivated, clever 
man is of itself the best possible education. 
Her father did not like to have her long out 
of his sight, and accordingly, as soon as she | 
could sit a pony, she had followed him about, 
perfectly fearless, as is often the case with 
very young things—too well guarded to have 
learned to take care for themselves, and too 
inexperienced to understand what they have 
escaped. There was plenty of sense and 
purpose under the mane of shaggy brown 
curls—more, indeed, than most of the people 
round her knew of. As time went on, and she 
grew older, she nibbled at all sorts of subjects, 
and had read more than her two sisters put 
together already, of the most heterogeneous 
kinds : it was done, however, in secret, lest her 
mother should put a stop to her proceedings, 
or Cecilia should be contemptuous, 

How is it that the most extreme varieties 
of character are to be found alongside in the 





same family, born of the same parents, bred 





in much the same circumstances? It is as if 
Nature had a certain quantity of material 
given her and did not know how to mix it: 
all the sugar goes into one corner, all the 
suet into another, and the plums and the 
flour are hopelessly divorced. One is re- 
markable for caution and common sense, 
while all the romantic generosity, impulse, 
and poetry seem to have been taken by the 
next ; a third is full of dogmatic self-conceit 
and love of intermeddling with other people ; 
and the humility, tact, and self-denying kind- 
ness of the last are equally striking. The 


| Dimsdales varied almost as widely, and there 
were so many of them, and of ages so widely 
|apart, that, as in most large families, the 


different sets were hardly more to each other 
than common acquaintances. The eldest 
-had married and left home so long before, 
that May only considered her as a matron 
_ whose children were nearly of her own age; 
next came the august Captain Dimsdale in 
a regiment of Guards, a surprisingly great 
man indeed, to be the son of so very modest 
'and unassuming a father. Cecilia was suc- 
'ceeded by a boy at sea; and the two 
youngest, Tom and May, were so far cut off | 
from the others that they almost seemed to 
belong to another family, and were a good 
deal thrown upon each other. Although, as 
being “only a girl,” and two or three years 
younger, Tom considered it a great con- 
descension to play with her in the holidays, yet 
she was “better than nothing,” z.¢., a good deal 
| more inventive and intelligent than himself. 
The park was a beautiful mixture of forest 


_and wild heathery ground, the knolls covered 


with picturesque twisted oak, brilliant hol- 


| lies, and old thorn intermixed with fern, 
, while groves of tall beech filled the hollows. 


On one of the open spaces was a bright 
breezy pool, and here with much trouble 
Tom had launched a small flat-bottomed 
boat, built nominally by himself, z.¢2., he had 
stood with his hands in his pockets diligently 
over his father’s carpenters till it reached the 
painting stage, when it came out under his 
touch a bright blue picked out with scarlet, 
and May was brought down in triumph to the 
pool to christen it after herself. She was quite 
as much delighted and honoured as was ex- 
pected of her, which is saying a great deal. 
“Tt must be called the Mayflower, and we'll 
sail across to America, you know, Tom. Oh, we 
mustn’t row, I’msurethe pilgrim fathers sailed,” 
she said, anxious for the “local colouring.” 
“ I’ve brought down the big red umbrella, 
and you must sit and hold it up as a sail; 
there, mind you hold tight,” said her brother. 





























|| enough, the governor preserves so badly,” 





| spired by a successful boy at a great public 
'| school are very touching. 
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“ What’ll mamma say? It’s the old French | 
one.” 

“It’s the biggest in the house,” said Tom. 

He was as innocent as other schoolboys 
of all knowledge of pilgrim fathers, but one 
name was as good as another, besides which 
this one offered the double advantage of re- 
quiring attacks upon the boat by Indians with 





spears, and then of its defence by himself, in 
a noble attitude, striding across the seats. | 

“I wonder whether Scrope will think much | 
of it,” said he, sitting down rather out of | 
breath with his exertions. “I want papa to 
ask him ; he’s such a fine fellow, head of the | 
Eleven. Yes, he has done pretty well in the 
schools ; but it’s the games he’s so good at. 
The boys don’t think much of a sap, but 
he’s in the sixth form, so he can do as he 
pleases. I’m afraid he won’t come.” 

“ What, is he too grand?” said May, with 
some awe. 

“Well, you know, we haven't any cricket | 
here, and he’s very near the head of the 
school, and a great swell, and there’s nothing 
to amuse him.” 

“Why, surely there’s shooting,” put in May 
humbly. 

“T don’t know that the shooting is good 





sail ‘Tom, with a sigh. | 
“ But, dear, Lord William and Sir Charles | 
Malcolm shot here when Hastings was at | 
home, and they didn’t seem to think it bad.” | 
It might be all very well, however, for a | 
county member and a general officer, but yet | 


mortal inight do to those demigods whose 
histories the schoolboy learned so unwillingly ; 
and he considered nothing good enough for 
so important a personage. 

“Oh, papa, isn’t it beautiful? Look, I’m 
the pilgrim fathers, just got to America, and 
Tom’s the ferocious Indians!” screamed 
May, as the Squire rode up, looking tired 
with his five hours at a magistrates’ meeting, 
some of that unpaid and unthanked work of 
which there is so much silently done in 
England. It was a pretty group, May squat- 
ting in the boat under her red umbrella, Tom 
brandishing a long reed, the evening light 
behind the great trees reflected in the bright 
water, the grey horse and its rider, whose seat 
was so easy and yet so firm that they always 
looked as if they had grown together. 

“T’m afraid my pilgrim fathers will go to 
the bottom ; Tom, you must have a safer sail 
than that. What, you’ve got my old Pyrenean 
umbrella!” said he, getting off. “Come and 
walk home with me, May ; it’s quite time for 
you to go in.” 

“And I inay ride Nimrod when I’ve put 
up the boat,” cried Tom. 

“Papa, Tom wants you to ask Scrope; 
you'll let him ask Scrope?” said May 


| eagerly, as she hung on to her father’s arm. 
| “Who on earth is Scrope?” answered he, 
with a smile; “where does he come from? 


Tom’s mouth is always full of Scrope. 
is his father, and where does he live ?” 

“ He’s a clergyman in the North some- 
where, and he’s got a great lot of children— 


Who 


not for the head of the Eleven, in Tom’s | I don’t know anything more about him,” put 
eyes. We talk of hero-worship being dead,— | in Tom, who was now scrambling on to the 
it is a perfect passion in the heart of boys. | horse ; “ but Scrope’s head of the Eleven, 
The profound reverence and admiration in- | papa; I’m sure you'd like him very much.” 

| The fates, however, were adverse, and 
There is nothing | though the invitation was duly sent, the great 
n after life,as Canning once said, which can be | man was destined not to honour Fernyhurst 


|| compared with the splendour of his position. | 


'| ection to lying on the uneasy shoulders of 
|| :rantic supporters, while one’s arms and legs 
|| are dragged violently in different directions 


No prime minister or successful soldier, no | 
‘hancellor or archbishop ever stands in such | 
roud pre-eminence, or receives such loyal, 
‘nthusiastic, outspoken acknowledgment of 
iis merits from his compeers. What was 
ord Palmerston’s position (though he had 
vmething of the schoolboy element in him 
v the last) in carrying a close division, to the 
riumph of being “hoisted” after a match? 
hysically, perhaps, there may be some ob- 





|| by admirers half mad with victory, but then 


|| mentally what glory ! 


at this time with his presence. 

“Did you finish what you had to do for 
Mr. Drayton, Tom?” said Mr. Dimsdale, a 
little sternly, turning to the boy, who was be- 
ginning to ride off. “Do you hear what I 
say ?” he called still louder; but Nimrod’s legs 
were long, and Tom was instinctively out of 
hearing. 

““T wish that boy would use his head as 
well as his heels half an hour in the day,” 
muttered the Squire in an annoyed tone. 

“Papa, Mr. Drayton said it didn’t so sig- 
nify this last week of the holidays,” said 
May, standing timid!y in the breach. 

“That’s only because it’s utterly hope- 
less to get a stroke of work out of him, and 


ie So Tom looked up to Scrope as a simple | it was so kind of Mr. Drayton to offer to 
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read with him. I hope you've done what he | 
told you,” went on her father, vexed and | 


an:ry, for May had been admitted to the} on earth. Nothing is too good for a boy’s 
honour of the lesson as Tom’s inseparable | education, nothing too bad for a girl's. And 
then the “inaccuracy” of women is talked of 
scornfully. How can it for the most part be 
| otherwise then ? 


companion, 

She did not answer, and Mr. Dimsdale 
put his hand under her chin, turned up her 
little face, and looked into it. “ Did you do 
it, May ?” persisted he. 

“‘ Yes, papa,” she said, in the lowest pos- | 
sible tone, and flushing up to the roots of her 
hair, as it seemed to her a sort of disloyalty 
to Tom. 

“* And why couldn’t he, I wonder?” 

“Oh, papa, it’s quite different. I like it, | 
you know!” she cried anxiously. 

“ And why shouldn’t he, I want to know?” 
But the pleading look in her eyes had carried 
the day, and Tom escaped further questioning 
for this time at least. 

The rector’s offer had been a decided 
failure. ‘Tom considered any such occupa- 
tion in the holidays as a base inroad on the 
rights of boy, even when the day was too long 
for him ; and if he was forced to open a book, 
he at least determined to learn nothing out of 
it. Under such discouragement even Mr. 
Drayton’s patience gave way. 

“I can’t stand Master Tom any longer. I 
declare he’s too bad,” he said at last; “ but 
I'll go on reading with you if you like, May,” 
he added when he saw her disappointed face. 

It was a great enjoyment to the fresh mind 
of the girl, and checked the excessively de- 
sultory character of almost all solitary reading. 
Mr. Drayton was not a pedant, but a well- 
read man, such as used often to be found in 
the most secluded parsonages. He read his- 
tory with her; he taught her some Latin, and 
a good deal of English, and what is to he 
found in English literature, the beauty of style, 
of composition, to enjoy the splendid march 
of magnificent words in Milton and Gibbon, 
and the terse sharp-shooting of modern 
writing. A girl is so quick in apprehending 
the meaning of what she reads that she re- 
quires the accuracy and thoroughness of a 
man’s teaching even more than does a boy, 
whereas all the instruction which she gene- 
rally receives is from some _half-educated 
governess obliged to earn a living, who, 
having learned nothing well herself, takes to 
teaching because she can do little else; 
while for our boys we obtain the cleverest 
men whom salary and position combined can 
secure for the post. The head masters of 
Eton and Harrow are more highly paid than 
the Prime Minister, and are on the road to the 


_and Tom’s first year at college. 


_ing terms to May, whose enthusiastic interest 





most distinguished preferment in the Church. 


The Dons at Oxford and Cambridge are (at 
least in their own estimation) the greatest men 


CHAPTER II.—TOM’S HERO. 


Ir was between three and four years after, 
This step to 
manhood was a source to him of infinite de- 
light, and he related his great deeds in glow- 


was always ready for everything that he had 
to tell. Sometimes she appealed to him 
for help. Tom laughed unmercifully at her 
appetite for knowledge, quizzed her in- 
effectual struggles with Greek Testament and 
other such attempts. But it is pleasant to be 
erected into an oracle, and he, a younger son, 
little given to learning, by no means over- 
sated by this kind of worship, did what he 
could in a grand and supercilious way. 

“‘ And then I’ve been reading the Hecuba 
and Alcestes,” said he, unpacking some of 
his books, and winding up a rather magnilo- 
quent account of his performances, as he and 
May sat in the deep window-seat of the old 
nursery, which was now used only as a sort of 
retreat for her. 

“* Oh, how I should like to read those Greek 
piays! But I suppose I never shall learn 
enough for that,” replied May, looking over 
his shoulder. 

“My dear pusskin, how can you be so ab- 
surd ?” cried Tom, with a laugh that might 
have been heard all over the house. “ Why, 
the Hecuba is unmitigated ‘ bosh !’—all ex- 
clamations and rubbish ; and the chorus says 
‘Ah’ to Hecuba, and Hecuba says ‘ O popoi’ 
to the chorus, There is no sense whatever 
in it. Now where’s that bit I told you to 
do? Come back to your tenses ; you’ve got 
turrw all wrong.” 

“Yes, I see. But, Tom, I couldn’t under- 
stand that line, ‘The moon is shining on the 
Trojan army ;’ it’s very beautiful, and then 
comes that difficult bit.” 

“‘ My dear, you’ve nothing to do with the 
beauty ; just you stick to the grammar, that’s 
all you've got to attend to,” replied her men- 
tor, much to her disappointment. May’s 
taste, like most other girls’, was farther ad- 
vanced than her brother’s. She was older for 
her age. She had the keenest pleasure in 
the beauty of what she was reading, the charm 
of the descriptions, the harmony and rhythm 
of the poetry, while Tom was engrossed in 
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the mechanism, in grammar not as a means 
to understanding a book, but as an end, z.¢., 
of class position or examination. Any enjoy- 
ment in the works themselves which they are 
reading is scarcely felt by one, indeed, in a 
hundred schoolboys ; and even later in life, 
Byron’s feeling towards “‘ Horace, whom he 


hated so,” seems to be shared by half the | 


gentlemen of England, who have spent ten of 


the best years of their lives in lgarning little | 


else. 

“Just think,” Tom went on in a few 
minutes, “ I’m on the same stairs with Scrope ; 
he’s only been up a year; he broke his leg, 
and that stopped him two terms, and he’s 
very little ahead of me.” 

Now though to ordinary mortals the Uni- 
versity step in one’s career is one full of 
honour and joy, yet for that great individual, 
the head of the Eleven, and in the upper sixth 
of a public school, who has reached, as it were, 
the pinnacle of human glory, there is nothing 
left in life but to come down, ‘The sets at 


college are too numerous, the amusements | 


too scattered for any one man to have the 
universal renown of schoolboy days, and, 


accordingly, Walter Scrope was many pegs | 


lower in dignity than when Tom had last 
known him at the awful distance of a lower 
boy, and he was admitted to the honour of 
intimacy in a way which surprised that modest 
youth. Scrope was a hard-working lad, a 
capital cricketer, and successful in scholar- 
ships and examinations, but he had begun to 
find out that the world was not quite the 
oyster, to open which had seemed to him so 
easy. Rather to Tom’s surprise, his Easter 
invitation to Fernyhurst was gladly accepted 
by his friend. 

It would have been difficult to define May's 
idea of what a hero should be, but it certainly 
was a shock when Tom introduced his to 
them all in the Fernyhurst drawing-room, 
both very blue with a five miles’ drive in a 
dog-cart, in a sharp March wind. The hero’s 


hair inclined to be red, and his features were | 


by no means finely cut ; he was strongly made 
and big, without grace or charm of any kind, 
and his manner was rough and full of corners. 
May sat down with a sort of pang while the 
introductions were going on ; the ideal had 
had a great blow, yet not to like Tom’s 
friend was almost a crime in her eyes. 

“ Let her dine with us to-night ; it’s Tom’s 
first day,” said her father. ‘“She’s best in 
the school-room,” answered her mother. It 
was a debate which often took place, and, as 
usual, her father carried his way. 

At dinner, to Tom’s great surprise, Miss 


Cecilia engrosSed Waiter. There was a 
flying hail of University slang to begin with, 
but the lads were rather quiet, and Walter, 
in spite of his independent manner, was not 
insensible to the charm of something ap- 
proaching to flirtation with a young lady older 
than himself ; it is an honour—a boy always 
prefers a woman to a girl—he is more at his 
ease. 

“You never told us that Mr. Scrope’s 
| father was a brother of Lord Ardmore,” 
said Cecilia to Tom, when they met in the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

“No, didn’t I?” said he indifferently. 

“So you did know it?” 

“ Know it! Oh yes, I knew it—what did it 
signify? You'll never see his governor, he 
lives ever so far down in the north.” 

And no public schoolboy does think it 

“signifies” who a boy is, but what he is. 
| Tom had now, however, reached a place 
where this blessed ignorance does not long 
continue ; at college, connections are by no 
means indifferent. 

Miss Cecilia, too, considered that it “ sig- 
nified” a good deal ; it was by no means worth 
her while to expend her ammunition on the 
very heterogencous material which her 
brothers brought to their father’s house, but 
in the absence of older game, she had no 
objection to keeping her hand in upon any- 
thing well born, however poor, and though 
“only a boy ;” and, to ‘Tom’s astonishment, 
his superfine sister relaxed and played a neat 
little game of flirtation for the rest of the 
evening. There is nothing which delights a 
boy on the brink of manhood so much. A 
woman can draw out what is in him, suggest 
topics, feed his vanity, and satisfy his curio- 
sity as to that interesting and unknown sub- 
ject—the natural history of petticoats ; and 
Walter hung about her all the evening, 
| hovering over the piano, listening to her 
| music, playing with her worsteds, and the like. 
| « Hercules and Omphale,” said the erudite 
Tom, but in a very low whisper ; he found 
himself quite cut out ; not that this troubled 
either him or May in any way; she had 
established herself in the corner of the sofa 
on which he was extended, nestling to his 
side, as he pulled her long curly brown locks 
out of their blue net, while she listened, 
with subdued peals of laughter (for her 
mother, half asleep, had remonstrated about 
the noise), to a fire of jokes from Tom, 
the newest slang, dashes of college life, and 
was getting up the whole language of elisions 
and allusions—“ greats,” “the vac,” “the 








long,” “scratch fours,” “ ploughed for his 
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smalls,” and id genus omne. “* Quadrangle,’ 
my dear!” shouted he, with horror, “you 
must say ‘quad.’” Having just learned the 
tongue, he was naturally a purist ; while his 
father, in an arm-chair not far off, was listen- 
ing with a quiet smile on his face, nearly as 
much amused as his children. 

“Did you ever hear such stuff, papa?” 
cried May at last. 

“‘ Never, my dear,” replied he, drily ; “‘ we 
were strictly correct in our English in my 
day. /Veonly said ‘plucked for our little go.’” 

Things went on in much the same way 
during the rest of Scrope’s visit, except that, 
when the lads were out walking or riding 
together, Cecilia claimed and monopolised 
nearly all his attention. 

At the end of their visit, however, Tom, 
with an unconscious respect for May’s judg- 
ment, inquired rather anxiously how she 
liked his friend. Y 

“* Oh, very much,” she answered, stretching 
her conscience a little; “he’s very clever, 
you know, and all that, but, Tom dear, I’ve 
hardly spoken to him, you see—he treats me 
like a little girl,” she added, with the insulted 
dignity of sixteen “ and-a-half.” 

“And pray what are you, I should like to 
know?” cried Tom, laughing. And there 


was no doubt of the painful fact, she looked 


like a little girl. She was short for her age, 
her clothes were made for use and not for 
show, and clothes have much to do with the 
impression of a “little girl.” At this moment 
she was wearing an old gown of Cecilia’s 
“razee,” as Charlie the sailor called it. 
“ Highty, Tighty, and Scrub ” comprised her 
whole wardrobe, her brothers declared, and 
even that they were all “ scrub.” 

That season Mrs. Dimsdale once more 
performed her pilgrimage to London ; rail- 
roads as yet were only talked of, and she 
persuaded herself that the sacrifice was great in 
undergoing the weary journey by post. ‘Oh, 
you're sure to enjoy it—‘ The labour we de- 
light in physics pain ;’ Hastings will look after 
you,” said her husband as he put her into the 
carriage, having treacherously declared off at 
the last moment, and quite satisfied so long 
as she consented. As a fruit of the effort, a 
marriage was soon after announced between 
Cecilia and a Colonel Seymour, a good deal 
older than herself, which had been hanging 
fire on both sides for some time. 

He came down with them to Fernyhurst, 
and May was considerably awed by the 
politeness of her mature brother-in-law, who 
was, however, exceedingly kind to her, and 
indeed testified a more ardent desire to see 





her at their house in Curzon Street than Ce- 
cilia quite endorsed. 

The wedding was all that was proper in 
every respect ; the Dimsdales were on the 
whole a well-grown, well-looking set, and were 
all collected for the occasion; while Tom 
appeared, followed by his friend. 

“* How pretty you look, May!” said Charlie, 
as she appeared in her bridesmaid gear. It 
was her first compliment, and valuable ac- 
cordingly. “I’ve always seen you in the 
pitchfork style of dress, you know. Why 
don’t you always wear those things ?” 

“What, white tarlatane in the morning!” 
laughed May ; “ what a man’s idea!” 

“A woman ought always to wear white,” 
growled Walter; “‘it’s the ‘whole duty’ of 
woman to be charming, and she fulfils that 
duty best in white.” 

May was extremely indignant at this irre- 
verence, and showed it by refusing to speak 
to the delinquent during the rest of his visit ; 
but he seemed provokingly even unconscious 
of her wrath. 

Mrs. Dimsdale sang a song of thankfulness 
that her troubles of chaperoning were over, 
perhaps with a rather uneasy sense of un- 
reality in her joy, when her husband hastily 
responded with, “ You shall never be troubled 
with any duty of the kind with May, I’m 
quite resolved, my dear.” 

And now May, almost to her own surprise, 
found herself promoted to the post of young 
lady of the house, its dignities and responsi- 
bilities—no longer “a little girl.” She did | 
not, however, relish her grandeur, poor child, 
but was troubled by doubts whether she could 
do all that her duties included, and she la- 
mented over Cecilia’s loss in a way which 
her sister had not done much to deserve. 

She had fewer of those pleasant times— 
halt reverie, half reading—which had hitherto 
been her delight. ‘ Missus wants you,” or 
“* Master’s a shoutin’ for ye, miss,” was con- 
stantly invading her sanctuary in the old nur- 
sery, where, coiled up in an immense arm- 
chair, with a big book upon her knees, dream 
ing, thinking, preparing her work, some of her 
happiest hours had been spent. She was the 
darling of old “ Nursey,” the last of the large 
brood of chickens now left to the old woman, 
who still reigned in her deserted kingdom, 
holding sway over the linen generally of the 
family, and Master Tom’s shirts in particular. 
She was the only person of whom that worthy 
was afraid. She was a little woman, and Tom 
at least six feet high, but when she stood 
over him, as it were, by right of worth and 
moral superiority, as was the case one morn- 
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ing after his return home, and demanded, in 
serious tones, ‘‘And what’s become of the 
two new shirts, Master Tom? I sent you‘off 
with twelve!” Tom almost trembled. 

“She’s worse than the flag-lieutenant,” 
said Charlie, who was standing by during the 
ordeal, a little afraid that his own turn was 


coming, and with a conscience by no means | 


void of offence on the subject of socks and 
silk handkerchiefs. “Holding a _ regular 


H.M.’s stores! Sentenced to be confined to 


his cabin for three weeks, and committed | 


suicide in despair,” he added, as he rode 
down the banisters like a whirlwind. 

“Oh, Charlie, take care; how can you 
make such a noise? What will mamma say?” 
cried May, the infinite risk to his neck striking 
her far less than the fear of her mother’s com- 
plaints of the disturbances which the boys 
made. Charlie’s visits were always flying 
ones—come one day, gone the next, while 
his ship was in harbour or was paid off—and 
a general saturnalia was always the conse- 
quence. May was by way of practising at this 
time in the morning on the piano in the draw- 
ing-room, wherein her studies were much as- 
sisted by her two brothers, who now followed 
her in, chiefly, it is to be feared, because the 
drawing-room was forbidden ground. 

“Well, Tom’s lingo is much harder to get 
up than the Naval Cadet’s examination,” said 
Charlie, flinging himself, with a deep sigh, on 
the sofa after his exertions, “He’s going 
in for Mods, and if he gets scratched for his 
Trial Torpids, he won’t be ploughed for 
Smalls—that’s right, isn’t it, Tom?” 

“Now, Charlie, you sat up all night to 
make that impromptu, you know you did,” 
said Tom with a grin; “aman must speak 
like his neighbours r 

“A man!” shouted Charlie; “look at the 
‘man !’” 

The moment was certainly unlucky. Tom 
was hopping steadily round the room, “ taking 
his fences” very deliberately over ali the 
furniture, a “bullfinch” over the sofas, a 
“rasper” over the chairs, and a “flat jump” 
over water, as represented by the rug. é 

Mrs. Dimsdale did not come down till 
late, and May’s usually active little con- 
science had been hardened by repeated 
crimes undetected and unpunished. She 
was now sitting laughing on a music-stool, 
with her back, alas ! to the piano, when warn- 





ing voices were heard in the distance. 
Tom only escaped by a flying leap out of | 
the window, while Charlie went out in a/| 


more dignified manner at the door, with his 
hands in his pockets, “close reefed for a 
gale,” as he declared. 

“What are you doing here, Charlie?” said 
his mother, rather sternly ; “ you know I want 
May to practise at this time in the morn- 
ing.” 

“So she was just beginning, and we were 
helping her, mother. If she hadn’t been very 


| dull, she’d have learned the ‘ Ratcatcher’s 
court-martial, May,” he shouted to her as | 


she went down the stairs; “‘ making away with | 


Daughter’ before this, for Tom sang it, and 
I accompanied it on the Jew’s harp. It was 
awfully jolly, mother ; such a pity you weren't 
there to hear!” 

Charlie was supposed to be the only 
person who could manage his mother, which 
he did by always ignoring her anger, and 
treating her as if she greatly enjoyed and ad- 
mired all that he did. 

“ Tf that’s all that May’s doing, I think she 
might as well have come back and written 
those notes for me,” said Mrs. Dimsdale, with 
rather a grim smile. 

“Yes, mother, we'll all come and write the 
notes directly,” said the boy, with his in- 
fectious good-humour, tucking her arm under 
his own as he spoke. “ Just a bit of good 
steering, you see,” he whispered, laughing, to 
May as they all went off in peace. 

May was in great request with them all. 
There is not often a more happy being in 
existence than the daughter at home in a 
Squire’s family in the country: there is plenty 
to do both for mind and body, and of the 
pleasantest kind. If there are a number of 
girls to divide the work, it is perhaps scarcely 
enough to cut into many parts, and the 
modern cry for occupation may have a good 
deal of reason, but for a single one like 
May, no position on earth can be more per- 
fect. Her little feet went up and down the 
world busily as she helped her mother with 
her accounts and household management, 
read to her father, interested herself in the 
Alderneys and the draining, worked out under 
his orders his building plans and improve- 
ments, while as she rode about amongst the 
farms and cottages with him, she was con- 
cerned in the joys and griefs, the wants and 
wishes of aimost every soul on the property. 
Moreover, she was the recipient of each 
brother’s requirements and confidante of his 
scrapes—of the laments that Tom might not 
have a horse, that papa would not pay for 
more promotion, or ask for Charlie’s pro- 
longation of leave, and generally and particu- 
larly, and at all times, of the complaints over 
the shortness of their allowances. “The 
governor hasn’t the slightest notion how 
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much a man must spend,” said the soldier, 


the sailor, and the lad at college alike, in| 


every variety of tone, and with a richness of 
illustration known only to the boy mind. 
While May, riding with her father, who saw, 
with a sigh, the old oaks felling to supply 
such enlarging needs, sympathised as keenly 


with the other side of the question. She was | 


much younger than her brothers, but, some- 
how, she was erected into their counsellor 
and conscience, with an occasional sop to 
their own dignity, such as—— 

“You know, May, you can’t tell anything 
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about the matter; you’re nothing but a girl.” 
Or, “ You're worse than a baby to say that. 
Why, I couldn't help it ; it’s perfectly out of 


the question for me to spend a halfpenny 


less!” Or, “Oh bother! I won’t have you 


scolding in this way. I was guite right in it | 


all; I know IJ was.’ 
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But in the end the sense, the sympathy, 


and the ready wit held their own, and the || 
brave little heart and sound little head won | 
the day in a curious manner, for they were | 
|as unconscious as she was herself how much | 


the cleverest she was of the family. 
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Her sympathies had hitherto been pretty 
equally balanced, but this year Hastings the 
Guardsman, according to the agreeable habit 
of some eldest sons, had informed the Squire 
that his debts must be paid either by his 
father or the Jews. 

Mr. Dimsdale, who, though hard driven, 
had never owed a farthing in his life, was 
obliged to borrow—of which he had a horror 
—and to retrench, which at his age was 
very trying. 

“I’m sure,” said he, sighing, to his usual 
companion May, as they were nding together, 
“it’s lucky that your mother can’t go to 





London this year. (You know that’s not 


what I mean. I’m sorry enough she’s not | 


well.) And now old Blucher’s dead, we shall 


give up the four-in-hand. It'll be something || 


not to have those beasts eating their heads 


off in the stable any longer. She won't like || 
it at all, I’m afraid, but I don’t believe she’s | 


used them five times in the last six months. 
I’m sure I don’t know how to make both 
ends meet this year—we never do more than 
keep out of debt—and there are Tom’s ex- 
penses double what they were. There must 
be another fall of timber in the Silent wood.” 
And he sighed again, while May’s young face 
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flushed, and her heart felt sore and angry for 
her father, though she said nothing as they 
rode on together under the lofty trees, the 
sun gleaming through the green leaves, under 
the interlacing of the great boughs, on the 
fern beneath, as he stopped from time to 
time to mark the finest of the timber. 


CHAPTER III.—ARGUING, 


Mr. Drayton, the rector, was beginning, 
like his friend, to grow old. He did not 
object to the fact itself—his pleasant, homely, 
genial spirit found neither books nor men 
pall upon him, and he had the pleasure and 
interest of his friend’s children without his 
anxieties—but to one consequence he did 
demur—-murmur, indeed, if so hard a word 
existed in his vocabulary. His sister “thought 
it her duty” to come and stay very frequently 
with him ; and if there be anything very con- 
venient to oneself and very unpleasant to 
others to be done, it is astonishing how useful 
“one’s duty” becomes to some people. She 
had lately been left a widow with one daughter, 
who always, of course, accompanied her ; and 
the poor old rector found life severe under 
the infliction. He was a kindly man, dis- 
posed to take a lenient view of divers aberra- 
tions which even then were beginning to show 
themselvesinthe Church, while Mrs. Longmore 
and her daughter were most strict in their 
orthodoxy. ‘Their home was in the cathedral 
town not far off, where her husband had held 
some small preferment, and where “ my uncle 
the canon” still ruled, greatly to the discom- 
fiture of the unlucky mortals against whom 
that “ gun ecclesiastical” was discharged con- 
tinually by his lady relatives. 

The pleasant Rectory, just without the park 
paling, with all the pleasure of its grounds, was 
a very enjoyable change from the cathedral 
close in hot weather; and Mrs. Longmore’s 
“duty” to her brother became imperative 
many times this summer. It was not more 
than a mile from the “ great house,” where, 
of course, the doors were always open to 
anything which belonged to Mr. Drayton; 
there was a perpetual passing to and fro of 
the inmates ; and though the Longmores were 
not popular at Fernyhurst, yet a young lady 
is a young lady anyhow, and the boys amused 
themselves with Sophia when there was 
nothing better to be had. 

She had “looked in” one day early, as 
usual, not altogether to May’s satisfaction at 


the incursion which had taken place twice | 


already that week. She did not exactly dis- 
like her; they were on that rather doubtful 
and difficult footing, “old friends,” but it 








broke up the morning mercilessly. There is 
a certain kind of chatter, which, as there is 
no reason for either beginning or end, seems 
as if it might go on to eternity. 

“Whose is that book?” said she at last, 
taking up one which lay open on the table. 

“ Mine,” answered Walter, laconically. 

“I’m surprised to see such a work here; 
it’s very unsound,” said Miss Sophia, aged 
seventeen, who, as a canon’s niece, thought 
it incumbent on her to take orthodoxy under 
her protection. 

“ How distressed the Dean of will be 
to hear that you think so!” observed Walter, 
gravely, but with a fantastic sort of grimace 
which came over his face when he was an- 
noyed. “Is it principally with his historical 
facts, or the philosophical deductions from 
them, that you chiefly disagree, Miss Sophia?” 

Sophia never could understand Mr. Scrope; 
she had not the faintest ray of intelligence 
of a joke, but she had a dim perception that 
Walter was laughing at her, and she there- 
fore made her adieux and went out of the 
room “d’un air: capable,” as if she had 
rather distinguished herself. 

“‘ By all the powers!” shouted Walter as 
soon as she was out of hearing, marching 
up and down with his hands deep in his 
pockets, “ isn’t it the very coxcombery of ab- 
surdity? One wouldn't mind if it weren't 
a type of what’s going on in the world. The 
chits, male and female, who can’t spell the 
words in which the giant expresses himself, 
who puff themselves up like frogs, and 
say it’s ‘not sound,’” he went on, a little 
grandiloquently. 

“Well, but,” said May, a little annoyed 
both at and for Sophia, “the Dean is a 
heretic surely. Dr. Atkins says that 9 

“Heretic is from «aipew, to choose,” an- 
swered Walter, sententivusly : ‘‘ and to choose 
in opinion is the faculty which distinguishes a 
man from a beast.” 

“ And if he chooses wrong?” said May, 
shortly. 

“You may happen to stand still wrong, if 
you think choice wrong,” replied he. “If 
Luther had been afraid of atpeors, to examine, 
to choose, you who think choice wrong would 
have been a Roman Catholic to this day, 
Miss May. Free thought!” said the young 
fellow, throwing out his arms to their full 
extent, a sort of compromise between an 
enthusiasm and a stretch, in his boyish fear 
of the ridicule of much feeling, “to fancy 
free thinker being a term of reproach—the 
finest thing that a man can do!” 

“ You're not admiring Tom Paine & Co., 
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I suppose?” observed May, a little super- 
ciliously. 

“ How you two always will misunderstand 
each other ! you know he doesn’t mean that,” 
said Tom the peacemaker. “I can’t think 
how it is you quarrel about everything.” 

“ Women like their clothes and their opi- 
nions orthodox,” went on Walter, without 
attending to him, “and if any one says that 
their bonnet is ugly, or their opinion is against 
every fact of history and philosophy, they 
think it’s quite a satisfactory answer to say 
that Madame Thingummy made the one, 
and that Dr. Bumble holds the other; they 
delight in Popes!” 

May opened her mouth to reply in wrath, 
but her father’s voice was heard in the hall 
calling her, and she went off to him at once. 

“I wish every woman was made to read 
logic. I would have every girl of them 
drummed through a chapter of Mill every 
morning,” said Walter, rather savagely, as 
she left the room. 

“ Hear him!” laughed Tom; “the great 


cynic who declared it ‘the whole duty’ of | 


woman to be charming, and dress in white in 
the morning, not a year back! The want of 
logic can no farther go !” 

“Consistent! No, to be sure I’m not! I’m 
learning. What are we put into the world 
for, I wonder, but to learn? Because I 
talked nonsense when I was twenty, do you 
mean I’m to go on keeping to it like a fool 
till I’m sixty, in order to be what you call 
consistent ?” 

And Walter laughed rather angrily, for the 
example of his old thesis, the concrete essence 
of his former proposition, appeared fair and 
living at the door : Cecilia herself came sailing 
in, fulfilling certainly to the full the whole 
duty of woman in one sense, her gown per- 
fect in colour, fashion, and fit, the face and 
figure it contained almost as good as the 
gown, pimpante, avenante, prévenante—there 
are no English words to express her—charm- 
ing down to the tips of her fingers, and quite 
ready to be charming to him. 

He did not like her, now gave an impatient 
snort and an unintelligible reply to the play- 
ful nothing which she threw at him as she 
passed, and went out of the room. 

“ What makes Mr. Scrope such a bear this 
morning ?” said she wonderingly. ‘‘ Colonel 
Seymour says that he’s thought very 
clever, but so odd that he never will do any- 
thing.” 

“Do anything” means succeed in life in 
the Cecilian vocabulary. Walter was doing 
a great deal for himself and for others. He 








was learning, as he said, but it was in an 
uncouth slow way; his was what would be 
called in a certain kind of slang “a big in- 
articulate soul.” He had a large heart and a 
large brain, but he could not express his 
meaning either by word or action; he was 
full of corners, rubbed everybody the wrong 
way, so that few people liked to act with 
him, and his rugged talk produced antagonism 
instead ofassent. He had little imagination, 
and could not place himself mentally in the 
place of others and see their difficulties, or 
consequently explain his own. It is a suffer- 
ing temperament— 

“ As it is, I live and die unheard 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 

He was reading for a fellowship, on which 
he intended to live while working hard at his 
law in London. His father’s fortune was so 
small that he did not choose to take any help 
at his hands, and he lived a very ascetic life, 
coming down occasionally to Fernyhurst as 
one of his few pleasures. 

“How wet and tired Mr. Scrope looks, 
and, Tom, you’re quite dry,” said May, on 
one of these occasions, as they came in 
from their journey down from London on a 
wretched winter’s evening. 

“Wet! No wonder, stupid fellow! He 
chose to get outside the coach in this pelting 
rain, because we took up a woman in a thin 
gown, and no cloak to speak of, and he gave 
up his place inside to her. I had the pleasure 
of her company as my neighbour all the way 
to Danesbury ‘all along of’ him,” said Tom. 

“That fat old woman would keep the 
window up on my side. I was sitting back, 
and it made me sick,” growled Walter as he 
went out of the room looking annoyed. 

“Oh! so that was the reason, was it? It 
was all an abominable piece of self-indul- 
gence,” shouted Tom after him. 

“What kind of a woman was it?” said 
May, curiously, after he was gone. 

“ A sort of a kind of old maid-servant, I 
should think by her looks,” answered her 
brother, 


CHAPTER IV.—COMING HOME, 


“So Lionel landed on Tuesday, I hear, 
from Brickwall,” said Mrs. Dimsdale, one 
morning at breakfast, as she opened a letter 
from her sister. “I’m glad she’s got her son 
back safe at last, after all these years.” 

“Yes, Clara and Amy have been in sucha 
way about it,” observed May ; “they thought 
the ship must have gone down, they were so 
long without hearing from him.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” cried Tom; “ why 
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should that ship go down more than any 
other, I should like to know?” 

“T’m glad it wasn’t this one, however,” 
answered his father, with a smile. ** You'll 
write and ask him here, my dear?” he went 
on, turning to his wife. “I should like to 
hear a little about the Cape, and I used to 
like the lad, though he’s been gone so long 
that one has nearly forgotten him.” 

“And tell the girls that he must make 
haste and come before my time at home is 
over.” added Tom to his sister. 

Lionel Wilmot was the son of a general 
officer of small estate, about thirty miles from 
Fernyhurst, who had married Mrs, Dimsdale’s 
sister late in life, after seeing a great deal 
of service, and with a bullet knock on his 
head, which had sunk his later years into an 
uneventful invalid existence, leaving a very 
large scope to his wife’s energies, which were 
great. He had lately died, and his soldier son, 
who had been away with his regiment, with but 
one short interval, for the last six or seven 
years, was now returning to put his father’s 
affairs in order, and arrange matters for his 
mother and two young sisters. He had always 
shown himself an exceedingly good son and 
brother, and had done everything in his power 
for their comfort provisionally from a distance. 
His return was of course a great event to 
them; he had been away so long that he 
seemed almost like a stranger. 

Brickwall, his patrimony, was the very pink 
of propriety—an old red-brick house, with 
stone quoins and bits of balustrade, in a pro- 
per little park, standing on a tidy little hill, 
with the church close behind on one side, and 
a capital square kitchen-garden wall on the 
other, girt in with a number of good trees, 
not, however, large enough to be fine, which 
would have been out of keeping. 

May had always felt inclined to gape as 
soon as the first of its neat iron fences 
broke upon her view. As a child, her visits 
had been a terror to her aunt, for she led 
her two tidy little cousins into all sorts of 
iniquities ; they dirtied and tore more frocks 
in the few days of her stay than in the whole 
course of the year besides. May was dread- 
fully inventive and active: out of doors she 
made dams and water-mills in the stream, 
and indoors built up half the schoolroom fur- 
niture into ‘houses,’ to the horror of the 
governess, She was found one day declaim- 
ing to them the passionate love passages in 
Romeo and Juliet, of which the music and 














the images had struck her fancy, though the 
meaning was far beyond her. Another time | 








it was “One more Unfortunate” which some 
one had read before her out of a magazine : 
whole cantos of Walter Scott, scraps of Spen- 
ser, with absurd bits from Charlie’s songs and 
Tom’s Pickwickian extracts, came pouring out 
in wonderful juxtaposition. Altogether, it was 
much more entertaining than Pinnock’s Cate- 
chism and Cowper’s Poems, which were the 
diet on which the girls were usually fed, and 
they worshipped her, to their mother's infinite 
disgust. Lionel had been away so long that 
May only remembered him as a tall boy, 
who used to tease her and insult her dignity 
by calling her a tomboy. 

“ How very good-looking Lionel is!” said 
Mrs. Dimsdale one evening a day or two 
after her nephew’s arrival at Fernyhurst, 
when he had left the room to fetch some 
bulbs which he had brought home for her 
from the Cape. 

“And he’s got as good a head on his 
shoulders as I have met for some time,” ob- 
served his uncle. “ He’s told me more about 
the difficulties of the Dutch and English law 
with the Kaffres and settlers than I ever knew 
before.” 

“ And he shoots as straight as any man in 
England or out,” went on Tom, with con- 
siderable respect for a tall cousin who had 
seen so much of the world. 

“Good night, Lionel,” said May, taking 
the candle which he had lighted for her, and 
shaking hands in very cousinly fashion at the 
door which he had opened for her. 

“ Did you generally do the civil in the wig- 
wams at the Kaffre dinner-parties, Lionel ?” 
Tom called out with a smile from the bottom 
of the arm-chair where he was ensconced. 

As May went up-stairs she also observed 
to herself how agreeable he was ; how much 
pleasanter than Walter Scrope; he never 
asked her, when she solved a question by 
some pretty poetic platitude, whether it was 
true or not; or declared that no amount of | 
lofty sentiments could make two and two 
into five: he listened to her; he did not 
always by any means agree with her, which 
would have been dull, but he gave her argu- 
ment its very fullest value, and even some- 
times put it into better shape for her. 

“Whereas Mr. Scrope knocks people down 
and treads on them afterwards,” she said 
musingly to herself. “I don’t like talking to 
Walter, he’s very overbearing,” she went on, 
almost aloud, as the contrast came before 
her, and stopping on the landing of the dark, 
polished old oak staircase in the energy of 
her distaste. 
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LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. 


IIIL.—MONOS. 


Trinidad, January, 1870. 
Y DEAR , —We started lately on an 
expedition to the island of the Bocas. 
Our object was twofold: to see tropical coast 
scenery, and to get, if possible, some Guacharo 
birds (pronounce it Hudcharo), of which more 
hereafter. Ourchance of getting them depended 
on the sea being calm outside the Bocas, as 
well as inside. And the calm inside was no 
proof of the calm out. Port of Spain is under 
the lee of the mountains ; and the surf might 
be thundering along the northern shore, tear- 
ing out stone after stone from the soft cliffs, 
and shrouding all the distant pointsin salt haze, 
though the gulf along which we were rowing 
was perfectly smooth, and the shipping and 
the mangrove scrub and the cocoa-nuts hung 
double, reflected as in a mirror, not of glass 
but of mud; and on the swamps of the 
Caroni the malarious fog lay motionless in 
long straight lines, waiting for the first blaze 
of sunrise to sublime it and its invisible 
poisons into the upper air, where it would be 
swept off, harmless, by the trade wind which 
rushed along half a mile above our heads. 

So away we rowed, or rather were rowed 
by four stalwart Negroes, along the northern 
shore of the gulf, while the sun leapt up 
straight astern, and made the awning, or rather 
the curtains of the awning, needful enough. 
For the perpendicular rays of the sun in the 
tropics are not so much dreaded as the 
horizontal ones, which strike on the fore- 
head, or, still more dangerous, on the back 
of the head; and in the West Indies, as 
in the United States, the early morning and 
the latter part of the afternoon are the 
times for sunstrokes. Some sort of shade 
for the back of the head is necessary for an 
European, unless :which is not altogether to 
be recommended) he adopts the La Platan 
fashion of wearing the natural, and therefore 
surest, sunshade of his own hair hanging down 
to his shoulders, after the manner of our old 
Cavaliers. 

The first islands which we made—the Five 
Islands, as they are called—are curious enough. 
Isolated remnants of limestone, the biggest 
perhaps one hundred yards long by one hun- 
dred feet high, channelled and honeycombed 
into strange shapes by rain and waves, and 
covered—that at least on which we landed— 
almost exclusively by Clusias, which seem 
to have strangled the original trees, and esta- 
blished themselves in every cranny of the 


rocks, sending out arms, legs, fingers, ropes, 
pillars, and what-not of live holdfasts over 
every rock and over each other, till little but 
the ubiquitous Pothos (a climbing Arum) 
and Bromelia (wild pine) finds room or sus- 
tenance among them. The island on which 
we landed is used, from time to time, as a 
depot for Coolie immigrants when first landed, 
There they remain in a sort of quarantine till 
they can be apportioned, by the Government 
officers, to the estates which need them. Of 
this admirable system of supplying the great 
need of the West Indies, free labourers, I 
will tell you hereafter. We will talk now of 
the shapes and outsides of things—and of 
men, rather than of their social bearings. 
You will conceive how interesting was the 
first glimpse of Hindoos for their own sake, 
and still more of Hindoos in the West Indies 
—the surplus of one of the oldest civilisations 
of the old world come hither to replenish 
the new; how novel was the sight of the dusky 
limbs swarming up and down among the rocks 
beneath the Clusia shade ; the group in the 
water as we landed bathing and dressing them- 
selves at the same time, after the modest, 
graceful Hindoo fashion; the visit to the 
wooden barracks, where a row of men was 
ranged on one side of the room, their women 
and children on the other, having their names, 





their father’s name, caste, native village, and 
so forth, taken down before they were sent off 
to the estates to which they were indentured. 
Three things were noteworthy: first, the 
healthy, cheerful look of all, speaking much 
| for the care and good feeding which they had 
i had on board ship; next, the great variety 
| in their faces and complexions. Almost all 
| of them were low-caste people. Indeed, few 
| high-caste Hindoos (save some Sepoys who 
| found it prudent to emigrate after the rebel- 
_lion) have condescended, or dared, to cross 
_the dark water; and only a very few of those 
| who come west are Mussulmauns : but among 
| the multitude of inferior castes who do come 

there is a greater variety of feature and shape 
| of skull than in an average multitude (as far 
|as I have seen) of any European nation. 

Caste, the physiognomist soon sees, began in 

a natural fact. It meant difference, not of 

rank, but of tribe and language ; and India 

is not (as we are apt to fancy) a nation: it is 

a world. One could not, therefore, but re- 
gard this emigration of the Coolies, like any- 
, thing else which tends to break down caste, 
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as a probable step forward in their civilisa- 
tion. For it must tend to undermine in them, 
and still more in their children, the petty 
superstitions of old tribal distinctions, and 
force them to take their stand on wider and 
sounder ground, that of simple humanity. 
The third thing noteworthy in the crowd 
which cooked, chatted, lounged, sauntered idly 
to and fro under the Clusias—the piilared 
air-roots of which must have put them in mind 
of their own banyans at home—was their 
good manners. You saw in a moment that 
you were among gentlemen and ladies. ‘The 
dress of many of the gentlemen was nought but 
a scarf wrapped round the loins ; that of most 
of the ladies little but the longer scarf 
which the Hindoo woman contrives to arrange 
in a most graceful, as well as a perfectly mo- 
dest covering, even for her neck and head. 
That, and perhaps a brass pot, were pro- 
bably all the worldly goods of most of them 
just then. But every attitude, gesture, tone, 
was full of grace; of ease, courtesy, self re- 
straint, dignity—of that “‘ sweetness and light,” 
at least in externals, which Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold desiderates. I am well aware that these 





people are not perfect ; that, like most heathen 
folk and some Christian, their morals are by | 
no means spotless, their passions by no means 

trampled out. But they have acquired—let | 
Hindoo scholars tell you how and when—a 
civilisation which shows on them all day long, 
which draws the European to them, and 
them to the European, whenever the latter is 
worthy of the name of a civilised man, in- 
stinctively, and by the mere interchange of 
glances ; a civilisation which must make it 
easy for the Englishman, if he will but do his 
duty, not only to use these people, but to 
purify andennoble them. Another thing was 
noteworthy about these Coolies at the very 
first glance ; and all we saw afterwards proved 
that that first glance was correct : I mean their 
fondness for children. If you took notice of 
a child, not only the mother smiled thanks 
and delight, but the men around likewise, as 
if a compliment had been paid to their whole 
company. We saw afterwards, almost daily, 
proofs of the Coolie men’s fondness for their 
children ; of their fondness also—an excellent 
sign that the morale is not destroyed at the 
root—for dumb animals. A Coolie cow or 
donkey is petted, led about tenderly, tempted 
with tit-bits ; pet animals, where they can be 
got, are the Coolie’s delight, as they are the 
delight of the wild Indian. I wish I could 
say the same of the Negro. His treatment of 
his children and of his beasts of burden is, 





but too often, as exactly opposed to that of 
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the Coolie as are his manners. No wonder 
that the two races do not, and it is to be 
feared never will, amalgamate ; that the Coolie, 
shocked by the unfortunate awkwardness of 
gesture and vulgarity of manners of the ave- 
rage Negro, and still more of the Negress, 
looks on them as savages ; while the Negro, 
in his turn, hates the Coolie as a hard-work- 
ing interloper, and despises him as a heathen ; 
or that heavy fights between the two races 
arise now and then, in which the Coolie, 
in spite of his slender limbs, has generally the 
advantage over the burly Negro, by dint of his 
greater courage, and the terrible quickness 
with which he wields his beloved weapon, the 
long hard-wood quarterstaff. 

With a hundred confused, but most plea- 
sant new impressions, we rowed away, amid 
innumerable salaams to the Governor by 
these kindly-courteous people; and then 
between the larger limestone islands into 
the roadstead of Chaguaramas, which ought 
to be—and some day may be—the harbour 
for the British West India fleet; and for 
the shipping, too, of that commerce which 
(as Humboldt prophesied) must some day 


| spring up between Europe and the boundless 


wealth of the Upper Orinoco, as yet lying 
waste. Already gold discoveries in the Sierra 
de Parima (of which more hereafter) are in- 
dicating the honesty of the murdered Ra- 
leigh. Already the good President of Ciudad 
Bolivar (Angostura) has disbanded the ruffian 
army which is the usual curse of a Spanish- 
American republic, and has inaugurated, it is 
to be hoped, a reign of peace and commerce. 
Already an American line of steamers is pro- 
jected, which shall run up the Orinoco, and 
then up the Meta, almost to Santa Fé de 
Bogot4, and bring down the Orinoco the 
wealth, not only of Southern Venezuela, but 
of Central New Granada; and then a day 
may come when the admirable harbour of 
Chaguaramas may be one of the entrepdts 
of the world, if a certain swamp to wind- 
ward, which now makes the place pestilential, 
could but be drained. The usual method of 
so doing now is to lay the swamp as dry 
as possible by open ditches, and then plant 
it with coco-nuts, whose roots have some 
mysterious power both of drying and purify- 
ing the soil: but were Chaguaramas ever 
needed as an entrepét, it would not be worth 
while to wait for coco-nuts to grow. A dike 
across the mouth, and a steam-pump on it, 
as in the fens of Norfolk and of, I believe, 
Dutch Guiana, to throw the land-water over 
into the sea, would probably expel the evil 
spirit of malaria at once and for ever. 
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are said to swarm at Chaguaramas. But no 
warning fin appeared above the ripple; only, 
more than once, close to the stern of the 
boat, a heavy fish broke water with a sharp 
splash and swirl, which was said to be a 
barracouda, following us up in mere bold 
curiosity, but perfectly ready to have attacked 
any one who fell overboard. These barra- 
coudas—Sphyreenas as the learned, or “ pike” 
as the sailors, call them, though they are no 
kin to our pike at home—are, when large, 
nearly as dangerous as a shark. In some 
parts of the West Indies, folk dare not bathe 


We rowed on, past the Boca de Monos, | 
by which we had entered the gulf at first, and | 
looked out eagerly enough for sharks, which | 





these islands their special charm. It is their 
exquisite little land-locked southern coves— 
places to live and die in— 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Take as an example that into which we 
rowed that day, a curved shingle beach, some 
fifty yards across, shut in right and left by steep 
rocks, wooded down almost to the sea, and 
worn into black caves and crannies, festooned 
with the night-blowing Cereus, which crawls 
about with hairy green legs, like a tangle 
of giant spiders. Among it, in the cracks, 
upright Cactuses, like candelabra twenty and 
thirty feet high, thrust themselves aloft into 
the brushwood. An Anthurium clung para- 
sitic on roots and stems, sending downward 


for fear of them ; for they lie close in shore, | long air-roots, and upward brown rat-tails of 


amid the heaviest surf, and woe to any living | 


thing which they come across. Moreover, 
they have this somewhat mean advantage 
| over you, that while, if they eat you, you will 
| agree with them perfectly, you cannot eat 
them (at least at certain or uncertain seasons 
of the year), without their disagreeing with 
you ; without sickness, trembling, pains in all 
| joints, falling off of nails and hair for years 
to come, and possibly death. So that the bar- 
racouda lives, at least among prudent people, 
the same careless life as poor Festus Bailey’s 
“ great black crow” — 


“ Who all his life sings Ho! ho! ho! 
For no one will eat him, he well doth know.” 


I shall have to tell you more some day 
about this and other poisonous fishes of the 
West Indies ; but I am getting, in memory 
only, alas! too near to delightful Monos to 
talk of aught else just now. 

These islands of the Bocas, three in number, 
are some two miles long each, and some eight 
hundred to one thousand feet in height; at 
least, so say the surveyors. To the eye, as is 
usual in the Tropics, they look much lower. 
One is inclined here to estimate hills at half, 
or less than half, their actual height ; and that 
from causes simple enough. Not only the 
intense clearness of the atmosphere makes the 
summits appear much nearer than in England; 
but the trees on the summit increase the 
deception. The mind, from home association, 
supposes them to be of the same height as 
average English trees on a hill-top—say fifty 
feet ; and estimates, rapidlyand unconsciously, 
the height of the mountain by that standard. 
The trees are actually nearer a hundred and 
fifty than fifty feet high ; and the mountain is 
two or three times as big as it looks. 

But it is not their height, nor the beauty of 
their outline, nor the size of the trunks which 
still linger on them here and there, which gives 





flower (it is a cousin of our Arums) and broad 
leaves, four feet by two, which wither into 
whity brown paper, and as such are used, 
being tough and fibrous, to wrap round the 
rowlocks of the oars. Wild pines, too, spread 
their long prickly leaves among the bush of 
“ rastrajo,” or second growth after the prime- 
val forest has been cleared, which dips sud- 
denly right and left to the beach. This beach, 
and the strip of flat ground behind it, hold 
a three-roomed cottage—of course on stilts 
—a shed which serves as a kitchen; 
a third ruined building, which is tenanted 
mostly by lizards and creeping flowers ; some 
twenty or thirty cocoa-nut trees ; and on the 
very edge of the sea an almond-tree, its roots 
built up to seaward with great stones, its trunk 
hung with fishing lines, and around it, scat- 
tered on the shingle, strange shells, bits of 
coral, cocoa-nuts, and their fragments, almonds 
from the tree, the round fruit of the Mauritia 
palm, which has probably floated across the 
gulf from the forests of the Orinoco or the 
Caroni, and the long seeds of the mangrove, in 
shape like a roach-fisher’s float, and already 
germinating, their leaves showing at the upper 
end, a tiny root at the lower. In that shingle 
they will not take root: but they are quite 
ready to go to sea again next tide, and wander 
on for weeks, and for hundreds of miles, till 
they run ashore at last on a congenial bed of 
mud, throw out spider legs right and left, 
and hide the foul mire with their gay green 
leaves, 

The almond-tree, you must understand, 
with its flat stages of large smooth leaves, and 
oily eatable seeds in an almond-like husk, is 
not an almond at all, or any kin thereto. It 
has been named, as so many West Indian 
plants have, after some known plant to which 
it bore a likeness ; and was introduced hither, 


' and indeed to all shores from Cuba to Guiana, 
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tropical Africa, having begun its westward 
journey, probably, in the pocket of some 
Portuguese follower of Vasco de Gama. 

We beach the boat close to the almond- 
tree, and are welcomed on shore by the lord 
of the isle, a gallant red-bearded Scotsman, 
with a head and a heart, and a handsome 
Creole wi.e, and handsome brownish children, 
with no more clothes on than they can help. 
An old sailor, and much-wandering Ulysses, he 
is now coastguard-man, water-bailiff, warden, 
practical policeman, and, indeed, practical 
viceroy of the island, and an easy life of it he 
must have, save when, in spring, he has now 
and then to prevent the Negroes, at the whal- 
ing station a couple of miles off, from killing 
each other or him. 

But what a paradise! The sea gives him 
fish enough for his family and a brawny brown 
servant. His cocoa-nut trees yield him a little 
revenue ; he has poultry, kids, and goats’ milk 
more than he needs; his patch of provision- 
ground in the place gives him corn, sweet 
potatoes, and yams, tania, cassada, and fruit, 
too, all the year round. He needs nothing, 
owes nothing, fears nothing. News and poli- 
tics are to him like the distant murmur of 
the surf at the back of the island—a noise 
which is nought to him. His Bible, his 
almanac, and three or four old books on a 
shelf, are his whole library. He has all that 
man needs, and more than man deserves, and 
is far too wise to wish to better himself. 

Why do not others copy him? Why should 
not many a young couple, who have educa- 
tion, refinement, resources in themselves, but 
are (happily or unhappily for them) unable to 
keep a brougham and go to London balls, 
retreat to some such paradise as this (and 
there are hundreds like it to be found in the 
West Indies), leaving behind them false 
civilisation, vain desires, and useless show ; 
and there live in simplicity and content 
“The Gentle Life?” It is not true that the 
climate is too enervating. It is not true that 
nature is here too strong for man. I have 
seen enough in Trinidad, I saw enough even 
in little Monos, to be able to deny that ; and 
to say, that in the West Indies, as elsewhere, 
a young man can be pure, able, high-minded, 
industrious, athletic; and I see no reason 
why a woman should not be likewise all that 
she need be. 

A cultivated man and wife, with a few hun- 
dreds a year—just enough, in fact, to enable 
them to keep a Coolie servant or two—-might 
be wealthy in all which constitutes true 
wealth ; and might be useful also in their place; 
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from the East Indies, through Arabia and | 








for each such couple would be a little centre 
of civilisation for the Negro an: the Coolie, 
and it may be for certain young adventurers 
who, coming out merely to make money and 
return as soon as possible, are but too apt to 
lose, under the double temptations of gain 
and of drink, what elements of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life ” they have gained from their mothers at 
home. 

That afternoon we rowed away again, full 
of longing, but not of hope, of reaching one or 
other of the Guacharo caves. Keeping along 
under the lee of the island, we crossed 
the “Umbrella Mouth,” between it and 
Huevos, or Egg Island. As we crossed 
the tumbling swell which came in from the 
outer sea, the columns of white spray which 
rose right and left against the two door- 
posts of that mighty. gateway augured ill 
for our chances of entering the cave. But 
on we went, with a warning not to be upset 
if we could avoid it, in the shape of a shark’s 
back fin above the oily swell; and under 
Huevos, and round into a lonely cove, with 
high crumbling cliffs bedecked with cactus 
and aloes in flower, their tall spikes of green 
flowers standing out against the sky, twenty 
or thirty feet in height, and beds of short 
wild pines, like amber-yellow fur, and here 
and there hanging lianes trailing down to the 
water; and on into a nook, the sight of 
which made us give up all hopes of the cave, 
but which in itself was worth coming from 
Europe to see. The work of ages of trade- 
surf had cut the island clean through, 
with a rocky gully between soft rocks some 
hundred feet in width. Through it, which 
was just passable at high tide, we were to 
have rowed, and turned to the left to the 
cave in the windward cliffs, but ere we 
reached it the war outside said “No” in 
a voice which would take no denial. So 
when we reached the place, we beached the 
boat behind a high rock, scrambled up to look 
over, and saw a sight, one half of which was 
not unworthy of the cliffs: of Hartland or 
Bude. On the further side of the knife-edge 
of rock, crumbling fast into the sea, was a 
waste of breakers, driven by the wind, which 
howled through the chasm, leaping, spouting, 
crashing, hammering down the soit cliffs 
which seemed to crumble, and did doubtless 
crumble, at every blow ; and beyond that the 
open blue sea, without a rock or a sail, 
hazy, in spite of the blazing sunlight, beneath 
the clouds of spray. But there ceased the 
likeness to a rock scene on the Cornish 
coast ; for at the other foot of the rock, not 
twenty yards from that wild uproar, the 
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land-locked cove up which we had come lay | | 


still as glass, and the rocks were richer with 
foliage than an English orchard. Every- 
where, down into the very sea, the Clusias 
held and hung; their air-roots ‘dangled into 


now and then stooped suddenly to the water 
some three feet, and pic.ed up something, 
just where the little skip-jacks were rising ; 
and we (who had not heard the fish-eating 
| story) took for granted that bat and fish were 


the water; many of them had fallen into | after t.e same game, viz., insects which had 
it, but grew on still, and blossomed with | been blown into the water. 


great white fragrant flowers, somewhat like | 


So we sat watching the little dark things 


those ofa magnolia, each with a shining cake of | flit by, like the gibbering ghosts of the suitors 
amber wax, as big as a shilling, in the centre ; | 
and over the Clusias tree on tree, liane on | 


liane, up to a Negro garden, with its strange 
huge-leaved vegetables and glossy fruit trees, 
and its black owner standing on the cliff, 
and peering down out of his little nest with 


grinning teeth and white wondering eyes at | 


the white men who were gathering off a few 
yards of beach, among the great fallen leaves 
of the Clusia, such shells as delighted our 


childhood in the West India cabinet at | 


home. 


beauty, and then rowed away. What more 


was to be done? Through that very chasm 
we were to have passed out to the cave. 
And yet the sight of that delicious nook re- | 
paid us—so more than one of the party 
thought—for our disappointment. There 
was another Guacharo cave in the Monos 
We would try 


channel, more under the lee. 
that to-morrow. 


in the Odyssey, into the carkness of the cave ; 
and then turned to long talk of things con- 
cerning which it is best nowadays not to 
write, till it was time to feel our way in-doors, 
by such light as Venus gave, over the slippery 
rocks, and then, cautiously enough, past the 
Manchineel bush, a broken sprig of which 
would have raised an instant blister on the 
face or hand. 

Our night (as often happens in the Tropics) 
was not altogether undisturbed ; for shortly 


| after 1 had become unconscious of the chorus 
We lingered long, filling our eyes with | 


of toads and cicadas, my hammock came 
down by the head. ‘Then I was woke bya 
sudden bark close outside, exactly like that of 
a clicketting fox; but as the dogs did not 
reply or give chase, I presumed it to be the 


_cry of a bird, possibly a little owl. Next 
_ there rushed down the mountain a storm of 


As the sun sank that evening, we sat upon | 


the eastern rocks, and gazed away into 


| reason, 


the pale, sad, boundless west; while Venus | 


hung high, not a point, as in Kngland, 


but a broad disc of light, throwing a long | 


gleam over the sea. Fish skipped over the 
clear calm water; and above pelicans—the 
younger brown, the older grey—wheeled 
round and round in lordly flight, paused, 
gave a sudden half-turn, then fell into the 
water with wide-spread wings, and, after a 
splash, rose with another skip-jack in their 
pouches. As it grew dark, black things came 
trooping over the sea by twos and threes, 
then twenty at a time, all past us toward a 
cave near by. Birds we fancied them at first, 
of the colour and size of starlings ; but they 
proved to be bats, and bats, too, which have 
the reputation of catching fish. So goes the 
tale, believed by some who see them con- 
tinually, and have a keen eye for nature ; and 
who say that the bat sweeps the fish up off 
the top of the water with the scoop-like mem- 
brane of his hind-legs and tail. I do not 
expect you to believe this, because I do not 
believe it myselt. Not that it is impossible 
—what is?—but simply because we saw, or 
seemed to see, how the myth arose. A bat 





wind and rain, which made the coco leaves 
flap and creak, and rattle against the gable 
of the house, and set every door and window 
banging, till they were caught and brought to 
And between the howls of the wind 
I became aware of a strange noise from sea- 
ward—a booming, or rather humming, most 
like that which a locomotive sometimes 
makes when blowing off steam. It was faint 
and distant, but deep and strong enough to 
set one guessing at its cause. ‘Lhe sea beat- 
ing into caves seemed, at first, the simplest 
answer. But the water was so sti!l on one 
side of the island, that I could barely hear 
the lap of the ripple on the shingle twenty 
yards off; and the nearest surf was a mile or 
two away, Over a mountain a thousand feet 
high. So puzzling vainly, I fell asleep, to 
awake, in the grey dawn, to the prettiest 
idyllic picture, through the half-open door, 
of two kids dancing on a stone at the foot of 
a cocoa-nut tree, with a background of the 
sea and dark rocks. 

As we went to bathe we heard again, in 
perfect calm, the same mysterious booming 
sound, and were assured by those who ought 
to have known, that it came from under the 
water, and was most probably made by none 
other than the famous musical or drum fish, 
oi which I had heard, and hardly believed, 
much in past years. 
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Mr. E. L. Joseph, author of a clever little 
History of Trinidad, reports that the first 
time he heard this singular fish was on board 
a schooner, at anchor off Chaguaramas (about 
five miles south of Monos), 

“ Immediately under the vessel I heard a 
deep and not unpleasant sound, similar to 
those one might imagine to proceed from a 
thousand £olian harps; this ceased, and deep 
twanging notes succeeded; these gradually 
swelled into an uninterrupted stream of singu- 
lar sounds, like the booming of a number of 
Chinese gongs under the water; to these 


succeeded notes that had a faint resemblance | 


to a wild chorus of a hundred human voices 
singing out of tune in deep bass.” 
“In White’s ‘ Voyage to Cochin China,’” 


adds Mr. Joseph, “there is as good a descrip- | 


tion of this, or a similar submarine concert, as 
mere words can convey: this the voyager 
heard in the Eastern seas. 


did not see them.” 

“ Might not this fish,” he asks, “or one 
resembling it in vocal qualities, have given 
rise to the fable of the Sirens ?” 


It might, certainly, if the fact be true. | 
Moreover, Mr. Joseph does not seem to be | 


aware that the old Spanish Conquistadores 


had a myth that music was to be heard in | 


this very Gulf of Paria, and that at certain 
seasons the Nymphs and Tritons assembled 
therein, and with ravishing strains sang their 
watery loves. 


stupid manatis, or sea-cows, coming in (as 
they do still now and then) to browse on 
mangrove shoots and thistle-grass ; but if the 
story of the music be true, the myth may have 
had a double root. 

Meanwhile I see Hardwicke’s “ Science 
Gossip” for March gives an extract from a 
letter of M. O. de Thoron, communicated by 
him to the Académie des Sciences, December, 
1861, which confirms Mr. Joseph's story. 


He asserts that in the Bay of Pailon, in Es- | 
meraldos, Ecuador, #.¢., on the Pacific coast, | 


and also up more than one of the rivers, he 
has heard a similar sound, attributed by the 
natives to a fish which they call “ The Siren,” 
or “ Musico.” At first, he says, he thought 
it was produced by a fly—a hornet of extra- 
ordinary size ; but afterwards, having advanced 
a little further, he heard a multitude of dif- 
ferent voices, which harmonized together, imi- 
tating a church organ to great perfection. 


He was told the | 
singers were a flat kind of fish ; he, however, | 


The story of the music has | 
been usually treated as a sailor’s fable, and | 
the Sirens and Tritons supposed to be mere | 


fish, or Fistularia,—a beast strange enough in 
| shape to be credited with strange actions; 
but ichthyologists say positively no : that the 
| noise (at least along the coast of the United 
States) is made by a Pogonias, a fish some- 
| what like a great-bearded perch, and cousin 
of the “ Maigre” of the Mediterranean, which 
is accused of making a similar purring or 
grunting noise, which can be heard from a 
depth of one hundred and twenty feet, and 
guides the fishermen to their whereabouts. 
How the noise is made is a question. 
_ Cuvier was of opinion that it was made by 
the air-bladder, though he could not explain 


_how: but the truth, if truth it be, seems 
| stranger still. 


These fish, it seems, have 
strong bony palates and throat-teeth, for 
crushing shells and crabs, and make this 
wonderful noise simply by grinding their 
teeth together ! 

I vouch for nothing, save that I heard this 
strange humming more than once. As for 
| the cause of it, I can only say, as was said of 
yore, that “I hold it for rashness to dis- 
believe aught amid such fertility of Nature’s 
wonders.” 

That morning we made an attempt on the 
other Guacharo cave, which lies in the cliff on 
the landward side of the Monos Boca. But 
alas! the wind had chopped a little to the 
northward, a swell was rolling in through the 
Boca, and when we got within twenty yards 
_ of the low-browed arch our crew lay on their 
| oars and held a consultation, of which there 
could but be one result. They were white 
gentlemen, and not Negroes, and could trust 
themselves and each other, and ready (as I 
know well) to “dare all that doth become a 
man.” But every now and then a swell rolled in 
high enough to have cracked our sculls against 
the top, and out again deep enough to have 
staved the boat against the rocks. If we 
went to wrack the Boca was probably full of 
sharks, while the current was setting strong 
out to sea. And, on the whole, if Guacharos 
are precious, so is life: and like Gyges of old, 
we “elected to survive,” and rowed away 
with wistful eyes, determining to get Gua- 
charos—a determination which was never 
carried out—from one of the limestone 
caverns of the northern mountains. 

And now you may ask reasonably enough 
what Guacharos are, and why five English 
gentlemen and a canny Scots coastguard-man 
should think it worth while to imperil their 
lives to obtain them, 

I cannot answer you better than by giving 





The good people of Trinidad believe that | 
the fish which makes this noise is the trumpet- | 
XI—22 


Humboldt’s account of the Cave of Caripe, 
on the Spanish main hard by, where he dis- 
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covered them, or rather described them to 
civilised Europe, for the first time :— 

“ The Cueva del Guacharo is pierced in the 
vertical profile of a rock. The entrance is 
towards the south, and forms a vault eighty 
feet broad and seventy-two feet high. This 
elevation is but a fifth less than the’colonnade 
of the Louvre. The rock that surmounts the 
grotto is covered with trees of gigantic height. 
The Mammee-tree, and the Genipa with large 
and shining leaves, raise their branches verti- 
cally towards the sky; while those of the 
Courbaril and the Erythrina form, as they 
extend themselves, a thick vault of verdure. 
Plants of the family of Pothos with succulent 
stems, Oxalises, and Orchidez of a singular 
construction rise in the driest clefts of the 
rocks ; while creeping plants waving in the 
winds are interwoven in festoons before the 
opening of the cavern. We distinguished in 
these festoons a Bignonia of a violet blue, the 
purple Dolichos, and, for the first time, that 
magnificent Solandra, the orange flower of 
which has a fleshy tube more than four inches 
long. ‘The entrances of grottoes, like the 
view of cascades, derive their principal charm 
from the situation, more or less majestic, in 
which they are placed, and which in some 
sort determines the character of the landscape. 


What a contrast between the Cueva of Caripe 
and those caverns of the north crowned with 
oaks and gloomy larch-trees ! 

“But this luxury of vegetation embellishes 
not only the outside of the vault, it appears 


even in the vestibule of the grotto. We saw 
with astonishment plantain-leaved Heliconias, 
eighteen feet high, the Praga palm-trees, and 
arborescent Arums follow the banks of the 
river, even to those subterranean places. The 
vegetation continues in the Cave of Caripe, 
as in those deep crevices of the Andes, half 
excluded from the light of day, and does 
not disappear till, advancing in the interior, 
we reach thirty or forty paces from the 
entrance 

“The Guacharo quits the cavern at night- 
fall, especially when the moon shines. It is 
almost the only frugivorous nocturnal bird that 
is yet known; the conformation of its feet 
sufficiently shows that it does not hunt like 
our owls. It feeds on very hard fruits, as 
the Nutcracker and the Pyrrhocorax. The 
latter nestles also in clefts of rocks, and is 
known under the name of night-crow. The 
Indians assured us that the Guacharo does 
not pursue either the lamellicorn insects or 
those Phalznz which serve as food to the 
goat-suckers. It is sufficient to compare the 





beaks oi the Guacharo and goat-sucker to 


conjecture how much their manners must 
differ. It is difficult to form an idea of the 
horrible noise occasioned by thousands of 
these birds in the dark part of the cavern, and 
which can only be compared to the croaking 
of our crows, which in the pine forests of the 
north live in society, and construct their nests 
upon trees, the tops of which touch each 
other. The shrill and piercing cries of the 
Guacharos strike upon the vaults of the rocks, 
and are repeated by the echo in the depth of 
the cavern. The Indians showed us the 
nests of these birds by fixing torches to the 
end of along pole. These nests were fifty or 
sixty feet high above our heads, in holes in 
the shape of funnels, with which the roof of 
the grotto is pierced like a sieve. The noise 
increased as we advanced, and the birds were 
affrighted by the light of the torches of copal, 
When this noise ceased a few minutes around 
us we heard at a distance the plaintive cries 
of the birds roosting in other ramifications of 
the cavern. It seemed as if these bands 
answered each other alternately. 

“The Indians enter into the Cueva del 
Guacharo once a year, near midsummer, 
armed with poles, by means of which they 
destroy the greater part of the nests. At this 
season several thousands of birds are killed ; 
and the old ones, as if to defend their brood, 
hover over the heads of the Indians, uttering 
terrible cries. The young, which fall to the 
ground, are opened on the spot. Their peri- 
toneum is extremely loaded with fat, and 
a layer of fat reaches down the abdomen, 
forming a kind of cushion between the 
legs of the bird. This quantity of fat in fru- 
givorous animals not exposed to the light, 
and exerting very little muscular motion, re- 
minds us of what has been long since observed 
in the fattening of geese and oxen. It is well 
known how favourable darkness and repose 
are to this process The nocturnal birds of 
Europe are lean, because, instead of feeding 
on fruits, like the Guacharo, they live on the 
scanty produce of their prey. At the period 
which is commonly called at Caripe the ‘oil 
harvest,’ the Indians build huts with palm 
leaves near the entrance, and even in the 
porch of the cavern. Of these we still saw 
some remains. ‘There, with a fire of brush- 
wood, they melt in pots of clay the fat of the 
young birds just killed. This fat is known 
by the name of butter or oil (mauteca or aceite) 
of the Guacharo, It is half liquid, transparent, 
without smell, and so pure that it may be 
kept above a year without becoming rancid. 
At the convent of Caripe no other oil is used 


| in the kitchen of the monks but that of the 
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cavern ; and we never observed that it gave 
the aliments a disagreeable taste or smell. 

“Young Guacharos have been sent to the 
port of Cumana, and lived there several days 
without taking any nourishment, the seeds 
offered to them not suiting their taste. When 
the crops and gizzards of the young birds are 
opened in the cavern, they are found to con- 
tain all sorts of hard and dry fruits, which 
furnish, under the singular name of Guacharo 
seed (semilla del Guacharo), a very celebrated 
remedy against intermittent fevers. The old 
birds carry these seeds to their young. They 
are carefully collected and sent to the sick at 
Cariaco, and other places of the low regions, 
where fevers are prevalent... . . 

“ The natives connect mystic ideas with this 
cave inhabited by nocturnal birds; they be- 
lieve that the souls of their ancestors sojourn 
in the deep recesses of the cavern. ‘ Man,’ 
say they, ‘should avoid places which are 
enlightened neither by the sun’ (Z/s) ‘nor by 
the moon’ (una). To go and join the 
Guacharos is to rejoin their fathers, is to die. 
The magicians (fiaches) and the poisoners 
(imorons) perform their nocturnal tricks at 
the entrance of the cavern, to conjure the 
chief of the evil spirits (évorokiamo). Thus 
in every climate the first fictions of nations 
resemble each other, those especially which 
relate to two principles governing the world, 
the abode of souls after death, the happiness 
of the virtuous and the punishment of the 
guilty. The most different and barbarous 
languages present a certain number of images 
which are the same, because they have their 
source in the nature of our intellect and our 
sensations. Darkness is everywhere con- 
nected with the idea of death. The Grotto 
of Caripe is the Tartarus of the Greeks ; and 
the Guacharos, which hover over the rivulet, 
uttering plaintive cries, remind us of the 
Stygian birds. ... . 

“The missionaries, with all their authority, 
could not prevail on the Indians to penetrate 
farther into the cavern. As the vault grew 
lower, the cries of the Guacharos became 
more shrill. We were obliged to yield to the 
pusillanimity of our guides, and trace back 
our steps. The appearance of the cavern 
was indeed very uniform. We find that a 
Bishop of St. Thomas of Guiana had gone 
farther than ourselves. He had measured 
nearly two thousand five hundred feet from 
the mouth to the spot where he stopped, 
| though the cavern reached farther. The re- 
| membrance of this fact was preserved in the 
'| convent of Caripe, without the exact period 
‘a noted. ‘The bishop had provided him- 
= 








self with great torches of white wax of Cas- 
tille. We had torches composed only of the 
bark of trees and native resin. The thick 
smoke which issues from these torches, in a 
narrow subterranean passage, hurts the eyes 
and obstructs the respiration. 

“We followed the course of the torrent to 
go out of the cavern. Before our eyes were 
dazzled by the light of day, we saw without 
the grotto the water of the river sparkling 
amid the foliage of the trees that concealed 
it. It was like a picture placed in the dis- 
tance, and to which the mouth of the cavern 
served asa frame. Having at length reached 
the entrance, and seated ourselves on the 
banks of the rivulet, we rested after our 
fatigues. We were glad to be beyond the 
hoarse cries of the birds, and to leave a place 
where darkness does not offer even the charms 
of silence and tranquillity. We could scarcely 
persuade ourselves that the name of the 
Grotto of Caripe had hitherto remained un- 
known in Europe. The Guacharos alone 
would have been sufficient to render it cele- 
brated. These nocturnal birds have been no- 
where yet discovered except in the mountains 
of Caripe and Cumanacoa.” 

So much from the great master, who was not 
aware (never having visited Trinidad) that the 
Guacharo was well known there, under the 
name of Diablotin. But his account of Caripe 
was fully corroborated by one of our party, 
who, with his suite, had gone there last year, 
and, by the help of the magnesium light, 
had penetrated further into the cave than 
either the bishop or Humboldt. 

He had brought home, also, several Gua- 
charos from the Trinidad caves, all of which 
died on the passage, for want, seemingly, of 
the oily nuts on which they feed. A live 
Guacharo has, as yet, never been seen in 
Europe ; and to get one safe to the Zoological 
Gardens, as well as to get one or two corpses 
for the Cambridge Museum, was our hope 
—a hope still, alas! unfulfilled. 

We rowed away, and toward our island para- 
dise. But instead of going straight home, we 
turned into a deep cove, where was somewhat 
to be seen, and not to be forgotten again. We 
grated in, over a shallow bottom of pebbles, 
| interspersed with grey lumps of coral pulp, 
and of Botrylli, azure, crimson, and all the 
hues of the flower-garden, and landed on 
the bank of a mangrove swamp, bored every- 
where with the holes of land-crabs. One 


glance showed how these swamps are formed: 
by that want of tide which is the curse of the 
West Indies. 


_ At every valley mouth the beating of 
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the waves tends all the year round to 
throw up a bank of sand and shingle, dam- 
ming the land-water back to form a lagoon, 
which might indeed empty itself during the 
floods of the rainy season, but during the dry 
season must remain a stagnant pond, filling 
gradually with festering vegetable matter from 
the hills, beer-coloured, and as hideous to 


nearly that depth, and healthy vegetation, as 


in England, establish itself down to the very | 


beach. A tide of a foot or eighteen inches 
only, as is too common in the West Indies, 
will only drain the swamp to that depth, and 
probably, if there be any strong pebble-bear- 
ing surf outside, not at all: and there it all lies, 
festering in the sun, and cooking poison day 
and night ; while the Mangroves, Avicennias, 
and graceful white Roseaux (tall canes) kindly 
do their best to lessen the mischief, by root- 
ing in the slime, and absorbing the poison 
with their leaves. A white man, sleeping one 
night on the edge of that pestilential little 
triangle, half an acre in size, would be in 
danger of catching a fever and ague, which 
would make a weaker man of him for the rest 
of his life. And yet—so thoroughly fitted for 
the climate is the Negro—not ten yards from 
the edge of the mud stood a comfortable 
Negro-house, with stout healthy folk therein, 
evidently well to do in the world, to judge 
from the poultry, and fruit trees, and pro- 
vision ground which stretched up the glen, 
Through the provision ground we struggled 
up, among weeds as high as our shoulders ; 
so that it was difficult, as usual, to distinguish 
garden from forest. But no matter to the 
black owner. The weeds were probably of 
only six weeks’ growth ; and when they got 
so high that he actually could not find his 
tanias among them, he would take cutlass and 
hoe, and make a lazy raid upon them, or 
rather upon a quarter of them, certain of two 
facts—that in six weeks more they would be 
all as high as ever ; and that if they were, it 
did not matter; for so fertile is the soil, so 
genial the climate, that he would get in spite 
of them more crop off the ground than he 
needed. ‘ Pity the poor weeds. Is there not 
room enough in the world for them and for 
us?” seems the Negro’s motto. He knows 
his own business well enough, and can exert 
himself when he really needs to do so; and 
if the weeds harmed him seriously he would 
make short work with them. But this soil, 
and this climate, put a premium on bad farm- 
ing, as they do on much else that is bad. 


And now—stop in fancy with us in the 
Negro’s “provision ground.” Look around 
you; and learn something of the look of 
various trees and plants of which you have 
heard tell for many a year. 

There are orange-trees laden with fruit: 





'who knows not them? and that awkward- 
| boughed tree, with huge green fruit, and 
look at as it is to smell. Were there a tide, | 
as in England, of from ten to twenty feet, that | 
swamp would be drained twice a day to) 


deeply-cut leaves a foot or more across— 
leaves so grand that, as one of our party often 
suggested, their form ought to be introduced 
into architectural ornamentation, and take 
the place of the Greek acanthus, which they 
| surpass in beauty—that is, of course, a 
bread-fruit tree. That round-headed tree, 
with dark rich Portugal laurel foliage, ar- 
ranged in stars at the end of each twig, 
is the Mango, always a beautiful object, 
whether in orchard or in open park. That tree 
| with upright branches, and large, dark, glossy 
_ leaves tiled upwards along them, is the Mam- 
| mee Sapota, beautiful likewise. And what is 
| that tree like an evergreen peach, shed- 
ding from the underside of every leaf a 
golden light—call it not shade? Cahry- 
sophyllum cainito, star-apple ; and that young 
thing, which you may often see grown into a 
great timber tree, with leaves like a Spanish 
chestnut, is the Avocado, or, as some call it, 
alligator pear. This with the glossy leaves, 
somewhat like the Mammee Sapota, is a 
Sapodilla ; and that with leaves like a great 
myrtle, and bright flesh-coloured fruit, a 
Malacca apple ; while that with large leaves, 
grey and rough underneath, flowers as big as 
your two hands, with greenish petals and a 
| purple eye, followed by fat, scaly yellow apples, 
is the sweet-sop, Anona sguamosa, which you 
may eat if you will, as you may of the rest. 
But the truth must be told. These West Indian 
fruits are, most of them, still so little im- 
proved by careful culture, and selection of 
kinds, that not one of them (as far as we 
have tried them) is to be compared. with an 
average strawberry, plum, or pear. But how 
beautiful they are all and each after their 
kind! What a joy for a man to stand at his 
door and simply look at them growing, leaf- 
ing, blossoming, fruiting, without pause, 
through the perpetual summer, in his little 
garden of the Hesperides, where, as in those 
of the Phzeacians of old, “‘ pear grows ripe 
on pear, and fig on fig,” for ever and for ever! 

Now look at the vegetables. At the Ba- 
nanas and Plantains (your eye would not 
distinguish them) first of all. Them you 
must judge of from drawings. No words of 
mine can make you understand the simple 
grandeur and grace of a form which startles 
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me whenever I look steadily at it. For | | Bryony, are yams and cush-cush -- best of all 
however common it is—none commoner | roots. The branching broad-leaved canes, 
here—it is so unlike aught else, so perfect | with strange white flowers, arrow-roct. The 
in itself, that, like a palm, it might well have | tall mallow-like shrub, with large pale yel- 
become, in early ages, an object of worship. | lowish-white flowers, cotton. The huge grass 

And who knows that it has not? Who| with beads on it is actually Coix /acryma, 
knows that there have not been races who | covered with the Job’s tears which were 
looked on it as the Red Indians looked on | precious in our childish eyes. The castor- 
Mondamin, the maize-plant, as a gift of a god | oil plants, and the maize—that last always 
—perhaps the incarnation of a god? Who | beautiful—you know of course. The arrow 
knows? Whence did the ancestors of that | leaves, three feet long, on stalks three feet 
plant come? What was its wild stock like | high, like gigantic Arums, are Tanias, whose 
ages ago? It is wild nowhere now on earth. | roots are eatable. 











It stands alone and unique in the vegetable | 
kingdom, with distant cousins, but no 
brother kinds. It has been cultivated so 
long that though it flowers and fruits, it seldom 
or never seeds, and is propagated entirely 
by cuttings. It has been cultivated so widely 
that it girdles the earth round at the Tropics, 
and has girdled it as long as records go back, 
distantly hinting at a time when there was a 
tropic continent, or archipelago, round the 
| whole equator, and at a civilisation and a 
horticulture, to which those of old Egypt are 
upstarts of yesterday. There are those who 
never can look at the banana without a feel- 
ing of awe, as at a token of how ancient the | 
| race of men may be, and how little we know 


of their history. | 


And how beautiful it is! The lush fat | 
| green stem, the crown of huge leaves, falling | 
over in curves like those of human limbs, | 
and below, the whorls of green or golden | 
fruit, with the purple heart of stamens | 
dangling below them, and all so full of life, | 
that this splendid object i is the product of a | 
few months ; that, so I am told, if you cut | 
the stem off at certain seasons, you may see | 
the young leaf (remember that it ‘isan endogen, 
and grows from within, like a palm, or a lily, or 
a grass) actually move upward from within and 
grow before your eyes ; and that each stem 
of plantain will bear from thirty to sixty 
pounds of rich food during the year of its 
short life. 

But, beside the grand Plantains and 
Bananas, there are plants interesting enough, 
whose names you have often heard. ‘The | 
tall plant with stem unbranched, but knotty 
and zigzag, and leaves atop like hemp, but 





of a cold purpiish tinge, is the famous 
Cassava, or manioc, the old food of the 
Indians, poisonous till its juice is squeezed | 
out in a curious spiral grass basket—of 
which we shall bring one home. ‘The young 
Laburnums (as they seem), with purple 
flowers, are pigeon peas, right good to eat. 

The creeping vines, like our Tamus, or Black 


| serious harm. 


The plot of creeping 
convolvulus-like plants, with purple flowers, 
the sweet potato. And you must not overlook 
the Hibiscus shrubs, with great crimson 
flowers, or the French physic-nut, with its 
hemp-like leaves, and a little bunch of red 
coral in the midst, with which the Negro 
loves to adorn his garden; or the Indian 
shot, “Canna,” which you see planted out 
now in summer gardens in England, which the 
Negro grows, not for its pretty crimson flowers, 
but because its hard seed put into a bladder 
furnishes him with that detestable musical 
instrument the chac-chac, wherewith he ac- 
companies nightly that equally detestable 
instrument the tom-tom. A few upright, 
crimson-leaved Draczenas are planted here 
and there to mark the boundaries of his 
| little estate. And now you have the sum, I 
think, of an average Negro clearing, and 
can well conceive the delight of seeing and 
handling plants which had been to us forty 
years little but names in a book. 

Up we pushed, along the narrow path, past 
| gay red-flowered Flemingias, and the curious 
| Spiral Costus-flags, just throwing out their 
| head of delicate white or purple flower, and 


| under the shade of great Heliconias, or wild 


plantains, with leaves six or eight feet long, 
and then through a little copse, of which we 
had to beware, for it was all black Roseau— 
Bactris, a sort of dwarf palm some fifteen feet 
high, whose stems are covered with black 
steel needles, which, on being touched, run 
right through your finger, or your hand, ii you 
press hard enough, and then break off; on 
which you cut them out, if you can. If you 
cannot, they are apt, like needles, to make 
voyages about among the muscles, and re- 
appear at some. unexpected spot, causing 
Of allthe vegetable parts ot 
the forest, none, not even the croc-chien (of 


| which herea:ter) is so ugly a neighbour as 


certain varieties of black Roseau. 

All this while—I fear you will think me 
prolix: but one must write as one walked, 
Stopping every moment to seize something 
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new, and longing for as many pair of eyes as 
a spider—all this while, I say, we heard the 
roar of the trade-surf growing louder and 
louder in front; and pushing cautiously 
through the Roseau, found ourselves on a cliff 
thirty feet high, and on the other side of 
the island. 

Now it was plain how the Bocas had been 
made ; for here was one a-making. 

Be ore us seethed a shallow horse-shoe 
bay, almost a lake, some two hundred yards 
across inside, but far narrower at the mouth, 
where, between two lofty points of hard 
rock, worn into caves, and pillars, and na- 
tural arches, the trade-surf came raging in 
from the north, hurling columns of foam 
right and left, and then whirling round and 
round beneath us upon a narrow shore of 
black sand with such fury, that one seemed 
to see the land torn away by each wave. 
The cliffs, some thirty feet high where we 
stood, rose to some two hundred at the 
mouth, in intense black, and copper, and 
olive shadows, with one bright green tree in 
front of a cave’s mouth, on which (it seemed) 
the sun had never shone; while a thousand 
feet overhead were glimpses of the wooded 
mountain tops, with tender slanting lights 
(for the sun was growing low) through 
blue-grey mist on copse and lawn high 
above. A huge dark-headed Balata, like a 
storm-torn Scotch pine, crowned the left- 
hand cliff, two or three young fan-leaved 
Carats the right-hand one, just ready to 
topple headlong ; and beyond all, through the 
great gateway gleamed, as elsewhere, the 
foam-flecked hazy blue of the Caribbean Sea. 

We stood spell-bound for a minute at the 
sudden change of scene and of feelings. From 
the still, choking steam of the leeward glen, we 
had stepped in a moment into coolness and 
darkness, pervaded by the delicious rush of the 
north-eastern wind ; into a hidden sanctuary 
of Nature where one would have liked to 
build, and live and die, had not a second 
glance warned us that to die was the easiest 
of the three, for the whole cliff was falling 
daily into the sea, and it was hardly safe to 
venture to the beach for fear of falling stones 
and earth, 

Down, however, we went, by a natural 
ladder of Clusia roots, and saw at once how 
the cove was being formed. ‘The rocks are 
probably Silurian, and if so, of quite unmea- 
surable antiquity. But instead of being hard, 
as Silurian rocks are wont to be, they are 
mere loose beds of dark sand and shale, 
yellow with sulphur, or black with carbona- 
ceous matter, by which the strange flakes 





and nodules of white quartz lie loose, ready 
to depart at the blow of every wave. The 
strata, too, sloped upward and outwards to- 
ward the sea, which is therefore able to 
undermine them perpetually; and thus the 
searching surge, having once formed an en- 
trance in the cliff-face, between what are now 
the two outer points, has had nought to do but 
to gnaw inward, and will gnaw, till the Isle of 
Monos is cut sheer in two, and the “Lans 
Maurice,” as the wonderful little bay is called, 
will join itself to the Gulf of Paria. 

In two or three generations hence the little 
palm-wood will have fallen into the sea. In 
two or three more, the Negro house and 
garden and the mangrove swamp will be 
gone likewise, and in their place the trade- 
surf will be battering into the Gulf of Paria 
from the Northern Sea, through just such a 
mountain chasm as we saw at Huevos; and a 
new Boca will have been opened. 

But not, understand, a deep and navigable 
one, as long as the land retains its present 
level. To make that, there must be a general 
subsidence of the land and sea bottom around. 
For surf, when eating into land, gnaws to little 
deeper than low water-mark : no deeper, pro- 
bably, than the bottoms of the troughs be- 
tween the waves. Its tendency is—as you 
may see along the Ramsgate cliffs—to pare 
the land away into a flat plain, just covered 
by a shallow sea. No surf or currents could 
have carved out the smaller Bocas to a depth 
of between twenty and eighty fathoms, much 
less the great Boca of the Dragon’s Mouth, 
between Chacachacarra and the Spanish main, 
to a depth of more than seventy fathoms. 
They are sunken mountain passes, like that 
through which we passed to Lans Maurice, 
whose sides have been since carved into up- 
right cliffs by the gnawing of the sea ; and (as 
Mr. Wall well observes*) “the situation of 
the Bocas is in a depression of the range, per- 
haps of the highest antiquity.” 

We wandered along the beach, looking up 
at a cliff studded here and there with wild 
pines, or festooned with Pothos (climbing 
Arum) down to the waters edge; but in 
general utterly bare, falling away too fast 
to give root-hold to any plant. We lay down 
on the black sand, and gazed, and gazed, and 
picked up quartz crystals fallen from above, 
and then turned to re-ascend—for the tide 
was rising—after our leader had congratulated 
us on being, perhaps, the only white men 
who had ever seen Lans Maurice—a con- 
gratulation which was premature ; for, as we 





* Geological Survey of Trinidad, p. 33. 
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went to climb up the Clusia-root ladder, we 
were stopped by several pairs of legs coming 
down it, which belonged, it seemed, to a 
bathing party of pleasant French people, 
“marooning” (as picnicing is called here) 
on the island ; and after them the yellow frock 
of a Dominican monk, who, when landed, 
was discovered to be an old friend, now 
working hard among the (nominal) Roman 
Catholic Negroes of Port of Spain. May 
God speed him, and any man, of any creed, 
who will try to awaken these unhappy people 
to the fact, which every one but they them- 
selves can see for them, and which they, too, 
will but too soon discover, that the wages of 
sin are death ! 

On the way back to our island paradise 
we found along the shore two plants worth 


makes his whole outline, and every fin, even 
his evil eyes and teeth, visible far under water, 
as the glittering fiend comes up from below, 
snaps his lump out of the whale’s side, und is 
shouldered out of the way by his fellows. We 
were unlucky, indeed, in the matter of sharks ; 
for, with the exception of a problematical back- 
fin or two, we saw none in the West Indies, 
though they were swarming round us. 

The next day the boat’s head was turned 
homewards. And what had been learnt at 
the little bay of Lans Maurice suggested, 
as we went on, a fresh geological question. 
How the outer islands of the Bocas had been 
formed, or were being formed, was clear 
enough. But what about the inner islands? 
Gaspar Grande and Diego, and the Five Is- 
lands, and the peninsula—or island—of Punta 


notice here—one, a low tree, with leaves some- | Grande? How were these isolated lumps of 
what like box, but obovate (larger at the | limestone hewn out into high points, with 
tip than at the stalk), and racemes of little | steep cliffs, not to the windward, but to the 
white flowers of a delicious honey-scent. | leeward? What made the steep cliff at the 
Jacquinia armiilaris is its name ; and it ought | south end of Punta Grande, on which a man- 
to be (if it be not yet) introduced into Eng- | grove swamp now abuts? No trade-surf, no 
land, as a charming addition to the winter current capable of doing that work, has dis- 
hothouse. As for the other plant, would that | turbed the dull waters of the “Golfo Triste,” 
it could be introduced likewise, or rather that, | as the Spaniards named the Gulf of Paria, since 
if introduced, it would flower in a house ; for it | the land was of anything like its present 
is a glorious climber, second only to that which | shape. And gradually he began to dream ofa 
poor Dr. Krueger calls “ the wonderful Noran- | time when the Bocas did not exist ; when the 
tea,” which shall be described in its place. | Spanish main was joined to the northern 
One sees a tree blazing with dark gold, passing | mountains of the island by dry land, now 
into orange, and that to red ; and on nearing | submerged or eaten away by the trade-surf; 

















it find it tiled all over with the flowers of a_ 
creeper, arranged in flat rows of spreading | 
brushes, some foot or two long each, and | 
holding each hundreds of flowers, growing | 
on one side only of the twig, and holding | 
their multitudinous golden and orange stamens | 
upright to the sun. There—I cannot describe | 
it. You must see Combretum laxifolium afar 
off, and then close, to understand the vagaries 
of splendour in which nature indulges here. 
And yet Norantea, common in the high woods, 
is even more splendid, and, in a botanist’s 
eyes, a stranger vagary still. 

On past the whaling quay. It was deserted, 
for the whales had not yet come in, and there 
was no chance of seeing a night scene which 
| is described as horribly beautiful—the sharks 
around a whale while flensing is going on, each | 
monster bathed in phosphorescent light, which | 








when the northern currents of the Orinoco, 
instead of escaping through the Bocas as now, 
were turned eastward, past these very islands, 
and along the foot of the northern mountains, 
over what is now the great lowlandof Trinidad, 
depositing those rich semi-alluvial strata which 
have been since upheaved, and sawing down 
along the southern slope of the mountains 
those vast beds of shingle and quartz boulders 
which now form as it were a gigantic ancient 
sea-beach right across the island. A dream, 
it may be ; but one which seemed reasonable 
enough to more than one in the boat, and 
which subsequent observations tended to 
verify. 

But this letter is long enough. Good-bye 
to charming Monos, and to those whose 
company would have made Monos charming, 
had it been the dullest spot on earth. 

. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


SS 
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SONGS WITH REFRAINS. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 





I.—A WINTER SONG. 


(CAME the dread Archer up yonder lawn 
(Night is the time for the old to die), 
But woe for an arrow that smote the fawn, 
When the hind that was sick unscathed went by. 








Father lay moaning, ‘‘ Her fault was sore 
(Night is the time when the old must die), 

Yet, ah to bless her, my child, once more, 
For heart is failing: the end is nigh.” 


** Daughter, my daughter, my girl,” I cried 
** (Night is the time for the old to die), 

Woe for the wish if till morn ye bide” — 
Dark was the welkin and wild the sky. 


Heavily plunged from the roof the snow— 
(Night is the time when the old will die.) 

She answered, ‘‘ My mother, ’tis well, I go.” 
Sparkled the north star, the wrack flew high. 


First at his head, and last at his feet 

(Night is the time when the old should die), 
Kneeling I watched till his soul did fleet, 

None else that loved him, none else were nigh. 


I wept in the night as the desolate weep 
(Night is the time for the old te die), 

Cometh my daughter ? the drifts are deep, 
Across the cold hollows how white they lie. 


I sought her afar through the spectral trees 
(Night is the time when the old mast die), 
The fells were all muffled, the floods did freeze, 
And a wrathful moon hung red in the sky. 








By night I found her where pent waves steal 
(Night is the time when the old should die), 
But she lay stiff by the locked mill-wheel, 
And the old stars lived in their homes on high.. 








Il.—A GLEANING SONG, 


** WHITHER away thou little careless rover ? 
(Kind Roger’s true) 
Whither away across yon bents and clover, 
Wet, wet with dew ?” 
“Roger here, Roger there— 
Roger—-O, he sighed, 
Yet let me glean among the wheat, 
Nor sit kind Roger’s bride.” 


“What wilt thou do when all the gleaning’s ended, 
; What wilt thou do? 
The cold will come, and fog and frost-work blended 
(Kind Roger’s true).” 
** Sleet and rain, cloud and storm, 
When they cease to frown 
T’ll bind me primrose bunches sweet, 
And cry them up the town.” 


#6 What if at last thy careless heart awaking 
This day thou rue ?” 
*“«T’ll cry my flowers, and think for all its breaking, 
Kind Roger’s true ; 
Roger here, Roger there, 
O, my true love sighed, 
Sigh once, once more, I’ll stay my feet 
And rest kind Roger’s bride.” 
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** But she lay stiff by the locked mill-wheel, 
And the old stars lived in their homes on high.” 
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A CONVERSATION AND A STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 
(Continued from page 196.) 


THE SAD STORY OF ASHRAVAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


a I HAD, at first, thought of informing Amala 

of our intended flight ; but, fearing that 
she would not consent to partake it, and that, 
from the innocency of her character, any 
secret confided to her would be sure to be 
disclosed, intentionally or unintentionally, to 
the unceasing surveillance of the king, I re- 
solved to carry her off. 

“My designs were aided by the approach 
of a certain religious festival which was held 
in much honour and reverence by all that 
people. This was called the Feast of the 
Fortieth New Moon. The Sun and the 
Moon and the Winds were the only Deities 
except the One Great Gop THE UNNAME- 
ABLE, whom these people worshipped, and 
whom they endeavoured to represent by 
statues, worked with exceeding art and skill. 
For it may be noticed that amongst this 
people, as amongst many others, the dawn 
of science was the culmination of art. 

“‘T chose this festival as the fittest time for 
my enterprise, having ever observed that, on 
such occasions, the most watchful persons 
are obliged to relax their vigilance, especially 
when they are the givers of the feast, as was the 
case with the king on the occasion of this festi- 
val. It was to be held in the palace gardens, 
which descended by terraces to the sea-shore. 

“One trifling circumstance much embar- 
rassed me, and nearly proved to be the ruin 
of the enterprise. 

“ I bethought me that I must provide fit- 
ting garments for my Amala. I thought I 
could do so, unobserved, by pretending a 
great wish to collect specimens of the dress 
of the country ; and I need hardly tell you, 
my friend, that the richest magazines of 
that great city were ransacked by me to pro- 
vide the richest robes, and the most splendid 
jewels for my beloved. 

“I thought that I was unsuspected because 
I acted so openly in this matter, and did not 
fail to consult the Lord Chamberlain and 
other courtiers who were renowned for their 
good taste in such matters. Many were the 
jests I had to endure, and many were the 
conjectures I had to baffle, having for their 
object to discover for whom—for what fair 
lady in this or in my own country—these rich 
garments were intended. 





“ And I did succeed in baffling all conjec- 
ture, and in eluding all watchfulness, save 
that of the one whose alertness, spurred by 
love and jealousy, made him follow my foot- 
steps wherever I went. He alone was not 
deceived. It was the boy Lonvah, whose 
pertinacity in watching all my movements 
had hitherto given me so much trouble. He 
divined my purpose, and declared with the 
open hostility of a child, that these rich 
robes were all for Amala, and that the White- 
Handed One (such was my name with these 
people) was going to carry her away from 
them in his big boat. 

“These sayings of Lonvah determined the 
people of that city to take a step which, 
unknown to me, they had long been medi- 
tating. I was a great favourite with the com- 
mon people, who are wont to love an open- 
handed person; and, feeling my insecurity 
amongst them, I had been very liberal in gifts 
to all those with whom I had any intercourse. 

“This popularity was now to cost me dear, 
and I was to undergo the greatest peril of 
my life. As this peril was such as no man 
of our nations has encountered, I must ex- 
plain the peculiar nature of it. 

“T remember, when I first saw from the 
shore this city, I was much struck with a 
certain adornment which it possessed in a 
degree much greater than any city I had ever 
beheld. Innumerable columns rose towering 
above the highest buildings, reminding me of 
the myriad-columned mosque at Cordova. 
But these columns did not support anything. 
They were to be seen in all parts of the town, 
and were of different kinds of marble, but all 
of the same shape. There was an ample 
plinth, then a rounded shaft of great height, 
and upon the summit af this shaft a square 
stone of a large size rested with balustrading 
around it, These naturally put mariners like 
you and me in mind of the cross-trees of the 
main-mast of a vessel. 

“Thad not been long a favoured guest in 
the king’s palace before I endeavoured to 
ascertain what was the purpose of these 
columns. The account I heard was one 
which, like everything else in this strange 
country, perplexed me much. Or each of 
these ‘sacred columns’ there hac been a 
man placed by the common consent of 
the people, in order that being nearer to 
heaven, as they said, he might pray for them 
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more effectually. I thought of the Christian 
saints of old, who had occupied such columns ; 
but it appeared that, in this country, it was 
the desire of the whole people, and not the 
wish of the individual which had placed the 
saint upon his pedestal. For each new 
saint there was a new column; and at the 
time of my arrival there was being built a 
new column of porphyry, which was to excel 
all the former ones in height and grandeur. 
I asked what became of the saints, for, even 
when I had ascended a high mountain that 
was near the city, I had not been able to 
discern any bones, or other relics of these 
sainted men. It was replied to me, with a 
look of open-eyed astonishment, ‘In their 
due time they were the Missing Ones.’ I 
interpreted this saying as a delicate mode of 
expressing that these poor victims of super- 
stition had ultimately been slaughtered for 
sacrifice, or had been left to die of starvation 
on these odious heights. Whenever any 
person, from the king to the lowest of the 
people, passed one of these columns, he 
made a reverent obeisance, and exclaimed, 
‘For ever honour to thy memory, great saint.’ 
For my part, I regarded these columns with 
feelings of aversion, and shuddered as I 
passed them. 

“Little did I imagine that this porphyry 
column, which I saw from day to day rising 
higher in the air, was destined, according to 
the desire of many of these good people, for 
the White-Handed stranger. 

“There had been a bad harvest, and a period 
of scarcity since my arrival. All the persons 
noted for piety in the city considered that this 
scarcity was to be attributed to the neglect, 
for a length of time, to place some good 
and great man on a sacred pillar to pray 
for the people. An ingenious person—he 
was a courtier, and a particular enemy of 
mine—suggested that I was evidently the 
man sent by Heaven to occupy this post of 
sacred greatness. I had before suspected 
that this placing of great men upon pillars 
was but a mode of ostracising those who, from 
their popularity, had become odious or dan- 
gerous to the government. I felt sure that 
the wise and learned men of the city made 
good use of this superstition of the vulgar. 

“The sacred books were opened and dili- 
gently studied. You are too young, my 
friend, to have been much versed in theology, 
otherwise you would know, as I do, that wise 
and learned men can prove anything they 
please to prove out of any sacred writings. The 
wise and the learned of this city came to an 
absolute conclusion that all prophecy pointed 
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to the fact that in this very year a great saint, 
such a one as had never been known before, 
would be lifted up on a pillar, and being 
nearer to heaven than any one had ever been 
before, would obtain mighty gifts for the 
whole nation. Who but the White-Handed 
stranger could it be who was evidently destined 
for this sublime sacrifice ? 

“TI was utterly ignorant of these kind inten- 
tions in my favour. I might, however, have dis- 
cerned that I was in some great peril from the 
anxious way in which Amala urged me todepart. 
‘ Oh, thou of the white hand,’ she would say to 
me, ‘is not thine own land beautiful, and are 
there not those awaiting thee there who count 
each day a year until they see thy face again ?’ 

“The great king, too, ever kept me near 
him, and if I were absent but for a short time 
would exclaim, ‘ Where is the White-Handed 
One?’ If I took a walk into the country, I 
was sure to see, amidst the woods, the gleam- 
ing of the golden helmets of the king’s body- 
guards. In short, I was always watched ; 
and the life of a man who is always watched, 
even by friendly watchers, is miserable. 

“One day the king went to a great service 
in the High Temple. I was byhis side. In- 
deed, on such occasions, he would not allow 
me to be absent. Suddenly, as if it had been 
pre-arranged, the singers ceased to sing their 
hymns, the processions halted, the white- 
robed priests held forth their hands in a sup- 
plicating attitude, and, from the crowd of wor- 
shippers, there arose a universal cry of ‘ The 
White-Handed stranger for our Amascaron.’ 
This was the title always awarded tothe saint on 
the column, and it meant ‘alone in greatness,’ 

“The king grew pale. He essayed to speak, 
but his voice was drowned by the shouts of 
the people. He ordered his guards to close 
around me; but they hesitated to obey, and 
let their golden-headed spears fall heavily on 
the pavement. I clung to the monarch’s robe, 
but was soon separated from him by a hun- 
dred hands, which, though dealing tenderly 
and respectfully with both of us, loosened my 
hold upon his robes, and bore me to the 
inner recesses of the temple. 

“For a time I heard loud noises of conten- 
tion, but at length all was hushed, and I re- 
mained a solitary prisoner. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Who shall tell the anguish of my thoughts? 
*Is this, I said to myself, ‘to be the end of 
all thy wanderings, thou foolish craver after 
many-visaged knowledge, to be the victim of 
a barbarous people’s most unrighteous super- 
stition?’ I did not curse my love for Amala, 
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How could I curse that which had given to 
me the greatest joy my heart had ever known? 
But I telt that it was my love for her that had 
been my ruin. 

“While I was in this prison of the temple 
I was most reverently tended. My jailers 
approached me upon bended knees, bearing 
the most exquisite food in golden dishes. 
White robes, bordered with gold, were laid 
before me ; and all those who approached me 
begged me to honour them by touching them. 

“On the fifth day, however, I began to ob- 
serve a great change in the conduct of my 
jailers and of all those persons who were 
allowed to approach me. They no longer 
came on bended knees. I was no longer 
served on golden plate. My visitors were 
few ; and those who did come were no longer 
anxious to be honoured by a touch from my 
sacred hands. Alas! how soon one becomes 
accustomed to adoration! I felt that there 
might be safety—at any rate there was hope— 
in this neglect ; but it cut me to the heart, for 
I had become used to be adored. 

“For twenty4our hours this neglect con- 
tinued ; and, at the end of the sixth day, an 
insignificant little acolyte of the temple drew 
back the bolts of my prison door, and, entering, 
said with indifference, ‘White Hand, you may 


go now if you like; nobody wishes to keep you 


,? 


here ;’ and he began to burnish the pewter 
vessels on which my last meal had been served. 

“T wandered forth, a dejected man, and 
made my way to the palace. On my road I 
met with one or two groups of the great lords 
who had flocked to see me in my prison in 
the temple, and had thought it honour to be 
allowed to touch my garments. Involun- 
tarily I held out my hand to be kissed ; but 
they nodded familiarly to me, wished me ‘a 
good sun,’ which is their mode of salutation, 
and passed on, . I also passed several groups 
of the common people. In all countries they 
are but too ready to delight in the abasement 
of those who might or ought to have been 
placed on columns, and they openly mocked 
at me as I went along. None but those who 
have experienced it can imagine what it is to 
have been a popular idol, aud then to drop 
down at once from the high pedestal of public 
favour. Oh, my God! how little one sees 
the beauty of having some one greater than 
oneself to look up to and to love !” 

As he said this I felt that he had been a 
great man—a neglected great man—in his own 
country ; and hence it was that he had wan- 
dered, with a heart hungry for esteem and 
love, through many lands. 





“ But,” he continued, “more humiliation 


was in store for me. I made my way to the 
king, who received me with every mark of 
tenderness ; but he could not help laughing 
heartily, and the courtiers laughed too. The 
White Hand, he said, was not to be dignified 
as a sacred Amascaron. 

“Then I went to see Amala. She, too, 
was changed. Hitherto she had been most 
reserved. In your insignificant loves, young 
man, I do not doubt that you have discovered 
that success or failure in love merely comes 
to this, whether you can give a kiss to the 
beloved one, which will not be refused by her. 
I saw directly that Amala was willing to be 
kissed by me. Nay, more, when I did kiss 
her, she clung to me, and with every term of 
fond endearment declared how she was not 
ashamed to own that she was altogether mine, 
and always had been. I was very much de- 
lighted, but at the same time I was rather 
appalled by the suddenness of this change. 

“T resolved to find out the meaning of all 
that had occurred to me within these last few 
days. Accordingly, I sought out that ma- 
licious lord who first had made the suggestion 
that I should be promoted to the high honour 
of being placed upon a pillar, and have the 
opportunity to supplicate the lesser deities 
from an advantageous position. 

“ T have always observed that ill-nature is 
as frequent a betrayer of secrets as faithless- 
ness or folly. This malicious courtier soon 
explained to me the cause of my welcome, 
and yet degrading, release from the prison of 
the temple. He told me that both the king 
and Amala had been greatly distressed at my 
seizure in the temple. They had had many 
conferences together. The result was, that 
on the third evening after my capture a pro- 
cession of virgins, headed by Amala clothed 
in the robes of a priestess—for she was one 
of those virgins who served in the temple— 
had gone through the streets proclaiming that 
the sacred books foretold that it was to be a 
woman and not a man—a mere White-Handed 
stranger—who was to have the glory of being 
placed this year upon the summit of the 
sacred pillar ; and that she, Amala, was to be 
that woman. The priests and the sages had 
discovered that the person darkly alluded to 
in these writings was of the feminine gender. 
The great king had first made this discovery, 
and it was astonishing how soon the best 
critics of the sacred books had appreciated 
the full force of the monarch’s criticism. 

“The common people—for they are sel- 
dom accurate critics of language—had not at 
first acquiesced in the justness of this new 
reading. ‘They had been wont to say—for in 
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all countries men say these rude and unjust 
things of women—that, if a woman were 
placed upon the summit of the pillar, the 
lesser deities would not be able to hear them- 
selves speak, and that the lower heavens 
would be confused by talking. ‘Still, when 
they found that it was a virgin, a royal virgin, 
a priestess of the temple, who was to be 
offered in your stead, they with one voice 
approved of the change, and recognised the 
wisdom of their king. For indeed, White- 
Handed stranger, you were hardly the person 
who would be likely to prove acceptable even 
to the lesser deities of this great country, 
though at one time I had thought that this 
might have been permitted ; for I was ever 
one of those who, my dear White Hand, 
took the most favourable view of your merits 
and qualifications.’ 

“Thus spoke this malicious old courtier. 
For my own part, though somewhat humbled 
in my self-esteem, I felt rejoiced to have 
escaped a lingering and miserable, though an 
honourable, death ; and I was more than ever 
determined to carry off Amala from this hateful 
country. She should not lose her life for me. 

“ Now I knew why it was that Amala was so 
frank in the expression of her love for me. 
Her fate was sealed. She was to be the victim 
And now, being 


of this odious superstition. 
soon about to part from me for ever, she did 
not fear to tell me how much she had loved me. 


“ One thing still astonished me much, It 
was how the great king, who, I felt sure, 
loved Amala, could have consented to the 
sacrifice of the woman he loved. Hereafter 
this will all be explained to you. It was also 
surprising to me that Amala was not treated 
as I had been; that is, was not immured in 
the temple and made the subject of adoration. 
I could only conjecture that, being of royal 
blood and in the service of the temple, so long 
a period of seclusion was not needed to arrive 
at saintliness for a pure girl as for an erring 
man—for men, I suppose, as a general rule, 
are not as good as women. ‘The porphyry 
column, I may remark, was near to its comple- 
tion. It behoved me, therefore, to lose no 
time, and I held to my original purpose of 
carrying Amala off upon the day of the fes- 
tival, which was rapidly approaching. 

“The day arrived, or rather the evening, 
which had so long been wished for by me 
with a tremulous anxiety of fear and hope. 
The crowd was immense; for at this great 
festival the king received, not only the nobles, 
but all the inhabitants of the city. 


“ After various religious ceremonies had | 


been performed, the nature ot which was for 





the most part unintelligible to me, a solemn 
dance by torchlight was to close the festival. 
Amala was my partner in the dance. For a 
long time I behaved as the others did, copy- 
ing carefully their steps and gestures, for it was 
held to be a matter of high religious impor- 
tance to perform this sacred dance with the 
utmost strictness of ceremonious propriety 
and observance. As the dance became more 
and more furious, and the singing, which was 
little else than shouting, became louder and 
louder, I withdrew Amala from the vast crowd, 
and hurried her to the water's edge. ‘Ihere 
my faithful boatmen were in waiting for me, 
as had been previously arranged. 

“ One unexpected obstacle alone arose. I 
had escaped all observation but that of the 
boy Lonvah. When I was carrying her to 
the boat, I found that he had followed us and 
was clinging to her, and was shouting for 
rescue. My men gagged the boy, and I 
ordered them to bring him with us. Then 
we hurried her, not with any great reluctance 
on her part, into the boat. Afterwards I 
found that she supposed that this was a jest, 
and that we were going to add to the splendour 
of the festival by giving a display of fireworks, 
We had, on the previous occasion of a 
smaller festival, given them a similar display, 
which had greatly increased our popularity 
amongst these people, who had never seen 
anything of the kind before. ‘The boat was 
rowed swiftly to the vessel. The sails were 
set, and even before our flight had been dis- 
covered, and the discovery made known 
to us by a wail of indignation which arose 
from all the inhabitants of the city gathered 
together in the royal gardens, we were well 
out to sea ; and, with a favouring breeze, long 
before the sun rose on the ensuing morn, we 
were far away from the shores of that dread 
country. For ‘dread’ it is, as you will see 
by the sequel of my sad story. 

“ Amala and I were married according to 
the simple rites of her people, which consisted 
in our both saying three times with joined 
hands, ‘I am thine and thou art mine,’ and 
then uttering a prayerwhich Amala had taught 
me to the one great Deity they worshipped. 

“ Do you know the Greek islands, and how 
beautiful they are? Well might they be 
held to have been the abodes of gods 
and goddesses. There were islands in those 
seas I then traversed, closely resembling the 
Greek islands, only with more fulness of 
beauty. In one of these we passed our 
honeymoon ; but somehow it was not joyous. 
There was ever a soft melancholy in Amala, 
and amidst her endearments she would utter 
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words of the fiercest reproach against herself 
for her unkindness to me. 

“Thad now no fear of asking questions, 
as I had when I was in the power of the 
great king. But, notwithstanding this, it was 


not until after many conversations that I | 


obtained some clue to the mystery of all that 
I had seen and heard in that fatal land ; and, 
as often happens, Knowledge only brought its 
twin sister, Suffering, with it. 


CHAPTER VI, 


“T see some faint streaks of morning, and 
therefore must hasten to complete my story. 
Know then, young man, that the people I 
had dwelt with were subject to another law 
of nature than that which you with almost 
impious murmuring presumed to question. 
They knew not decay or decadence, but each 
one moved on to the perfection of which his 
or her nature was capable in that state of 
being—and then departed. 

“Yet you must not suppose that the ad- 
vance to perfection in each of these unhappy 
people proceeded at an assured and definite 
rate of increase. They would have been less 
unfortunate if it had been so. But the in- 
crease took place by certain steps, and the 
intervals were shorter or longer according to 
the character of each individual. Sometimes 
he or she remained for a long time in one 
mood, as it were, of mind and soul. At 
other times a stage of being was passed over 
with exceeding rapidity. But always there 
was to be noticed, that when they came near 
to the full perfection of which their natures 
were capable, the rate of progress was fear- 
fully accelerated. You have seen the iron 
move towards the powerful magnet, and must 
have noticed how, at the last, it springs to 
meet the attractive substance which com- 
mands it. So at the last did these people feel 
a rapidly-increasing force of attraction to that 
otherworld to which they weresilently, and with- 
out the ken of their brother mortals, to depart. 

“You may wonder how it was that, while 
I dwelt with this people, I totally failed to 
understand the law of nature under which 
they were living,—a law so entirely opposed 
to that which our experience has made us 
believe to be the only law possible. 
who cares to explain the nature of things by 
which they are surrounded ? It is too familiar 
for them to imagine that it needs any expla- 
nation. If a man of that country were to 
come and sojourn in your country, should 
you think of telling him that the law of 
nature under which you live is that of decay 
and decadence and death? 


But | 


“T have told you that they departed. 
| When the measure of their perfection was full 
| they were gone, and no one knew how or 
whither. What we call the dead, they call 
the missing. It occurred to me for the first 
time that I had never seen a funeral while I 
was in that country. 

“You ask how it was that a state could go 
on where all the good people were taken and 
the bad were left. You do not understand 
me, my young friend ; and, indeed, I do not 
wonder that you do not understand what is 
so difficult to be at once understood. Each 
person in that fearful city moved on, as I 
have told you, inevitably and without any re- 
trogressive movement, to the perfection of 
which that person’s nature was capable. But 
there were very good persons in an early 
stage of their being on this earth, while there 
were very inferior persons who had lived long 
upon the earth, and were finishing their career 
towards their perfection. 

“When such a beautiful nature as that of 
Amala presented itself, it was evident that it 
would be short-lived upon this earth—the 
more so as there was a rapidity of movement 
towards perfection which indicated that she 
must soon be called away. 

“* At once you will see, as I did, how every- 
thing that had puzzled and perplexed me 
while I was sojourning in that strange land 
was intelligible—nay, inevitable. The agony 
of the young man who went moaning on the 
sea-shore on account of the rapidly-increasing 
loveliness of his beloved,—the seeming un- 
kindness of near and dear friends, who sor- 
rowed over the ‘improvement’ of their absent 
friend,—the grief of the loving daughters who 
saw their father fast fading from them by his 
attainment to the perfection of his nature,— 
the self-congratulation of the ‘ Sage of Sages,’ 
who had wisely set his heart upon a woman 
who improved but little, and whose loving 
though foolish companionship was like to 
abide with him until he, too, should depart,— 
all these things were now clear as day to me. 
Now, too, I understood the graciousness of 
the good king, who mourned over the danger 
which he saw threatened me of bestowing 
my love upon one who must so soon vanish 
from me. He too, I doubt not, like myself, 
_had felt her irresistible attractiveness ; but the 

great monarch had resolutely stood aloof 
|from her charms, feeling that he must not 
| love her, as his happiness was the happiness 
of his people. 

“ Now, too, I know why he took such joy 
| in my society. He could afford to love me as 
| a friend ; for, by reason of my manifest imperfec- 
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tions and their persistency, there did not seem 
much chance of my suddenly vanishing away. 

“ As Amala looked up in my face smilingly 
and lovingly while explaining the law of 
nature under which she and her people lived, 
and wondering why any such explanation was 
needed, each word she uttered was a separate 
stab that went to my heart. 

“‘ Now that I come to consider these things, 
even at this moment, new ideas crowd upon 
me, explaining all I there saw and heard. 
That people always dwelt upon the beauty of 
permanence, or at least on the beauty of 
slowness of change. They would say to me 
of a tree—‘ How slowly it decays! it will not 
vanish away suddenly : it grows less beautiful 
every year.’ Zhen I thought how silly a 
speech that was. Vow I know how much 
depth and meaning there were in it. 

“You ask, what did they think about a future 
state? Their thoughts on this subject were 


the world, true or false, Christian, Mahomedan, 
or Buddhist, there are very diverse opinions 
about a future state. And, perhaps, it may 
be said that the heaven or hell which each 
human being imagines for himself or herself 
is a very different heaven or hell from that 
imagined by any other human being. So it 
was with these people. There were, however, 
three great divisions of opinion on this matter. 
Some thought that when the human creature 


perished everlastingly. These were dreary 
persons, who took a dismal view of creation. 
They were few in number, and were called 
Malotima-malotimee, which means those who 
studied the infinitely little and the infinitely 
great. They were what is called with us 
‘philosophers.’ The great mass of the 
people took a totally different view. Some 
of them thought that the being who had 
acquired a certain perfection after his kind in 
this world, commenced with that perfection in 
another, and then moved on to a higher state 
of perfection. Others thought that the per- 
fection attained in this world was, as it were, 
a separate thing; and that the new being in 
another world commenced without this per- 
fection, and had to acquire a new perfection 
of a different order, without having its former 
perfection to aid it in its progress. At the 
end of things, however, all these perfections, 
separately gained, would be united together, 
and then the wholly perfect being would 
be absorbed in the universal Deity. Amala 
believed in the second of these theories. Un- 
like the king, she mourned over the absence 
of improvement in me, thinking, fond girl, 
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was brought to its perfection in this world it | 








that I was already perfect, and that, somehow 
or other, my perfection had been overlooked, 
or else I should already have been numbered 
with the Missing Ones. 

“It was not always that improvement gave 
pain to the bystanders. There were husbands 
who beheld with composure the improvement 
of their wives; and sons who bore with 
wonderful fortitude the improvement of their 
fathers. Otherwise it had been a city re- 
sounding with nothing but lamentations. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“The eastern light grows larger, but I still 
linger with my story. How shall I tell to 
thee, a stranger, what my heart suffered 
when I acquired this fatal knowledge? For 
one moment I almost hated Amala. I 
thought, To thee have I given my soul, upon 
thee have I placed my affections ; thou art 


_ the only woman whom I ever can admire and 
not unanimous. Jn all the great religions of 


love, and thou art as a passing shadow, as the 
beautiful deceptive mirage in the sky which 
we mariners know so well. 

“It was in a long conversation which I 
had with Amala on one summer's eve that I 
finally mastered all that I have told you—that, 
as it were, the veil was taken down which had 
hitherto concealed from me the nature, so 
different from my own, of the people I had 
dwelt amongst. We lay down to rest. I 
rested not. The morn broke, as it is break- 
ing now, and I turned to look upon my Amala, 
She was again more lovely to behold than 
ever, and instead of blessing I could have 
cursed this fatal increase of beauty. For 
what increase of beauty can comfort one in 
the least for the near approach of separation 
from the beloved one, an approach heralded 
by this increase of beauty? Perhaps there is 
no time in the day when the human coun- 
tenance, whether it be that ofa child, a woman, 
or an aged man, is more beautiful than at the 
moment when a person awakes. ‘The sooth- 
ing power of sleep has softened all that was 
harsh, or fretful, or sorrowful ; and the appre- 
hension of the coming evil of the day (and 
to whom does the coming day not bring 
some terror?) has not yet entered into the 
mind. As Amala awoke, and, on her first 
awaking, murmured my name, I could have 
killed her, for she /looked so lovely. The 
horrid thought crossed my mind that if I were 
to kill her she would be more my own—for 
ever tied to me by the dread ties of blood— 
than if I were to let her vanish away from me, a 
dire event which I foresaw must happen soon, 

“You shudder, young man ; I feel that you 
do so; but I was almost mad with misery 
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caused by he full revelation which had been 
made to me on the preceding evening Ah! 
how true were the words of the great king, 
those words which I had overheard, and 
which impelled me to the fatal enterprise, 
‘You will take the heart out of him, and he 
will no longer be a man !’ 

“ Ah! would that it had only been in out- 
ward beauty that Amala had grown more 
lovely. I think I could have reconciled my- 
self to that; but, alas! each day, I may 
even say each hour, her sweetness of com- 
panionship, her delicacy of apprehension, her 
quickness of intellect, the truth and tender- 
ness of her sympathy, and, above all, her love 
for me were increased and strengthened. 
Think what it must be to live with one who 
hourly throws more and more clinging tendrils 
round you, and yet all the while to know that 
this increase of mental and moral loveliness 
is only a fatal presage of a swift departure. Ah ! 
he was indeed a sage of sagés who had chosen 
what was at first most unlovely, and such as 
would only slowly mature into loveliness. 

“T had often thought how little comfort we 
derive in the way of preparation for the event 
by the attendance at the death-bed of one 
whom we love. I had said that death is 
always a surprise. I had ventured to suppose 
that prayers against sudden death are some- 
what needless, for all death seemed to me so 
sudden, but now I knew the folly of my pre- 
vious thoughts, and that all I had hitherto ex- 
perienced of the suddenness of death was as 
nothing when compared with that which I 
endured when Amala departed from me. 

“ Besides, there was this—I did not see her 

dead. I know now that one of the surest 
| tests of loving is the wild and passionate de- 
sire to be present at the death-bed of the be- 
loved one, and to contemplate that beloved 
one in all the beauty that death most surely 
gives. Others may be shocked at beholding 
the dead person ; you, who loved him or her, 
| are not. For you, that still, calm face, which, 
| though hastening to decay, has already put on 
| a look of immortality, is inexpressibly con- 

soling, and remains for ever, in your faithful 
| memory, a possession dearer than all others 
in the world. One of the saddest thoughts 
for a person who has made himself or herself 
little soved is this: ‘ No one will care to see 
me when I am dead.’ The lover, or the fond 
wife, or the devoted children would journey 
| thousands of miles rather than lose the sight, 
| so sad, and yet so very dear, of the face of the 
beloved one composed in all the grandeur of 
death,--of death always so beautiful and so 
| majestic, except upon the field of battle. 














“A few brief months passed away, each 
day, nay, each hour at last, adding only to 
Amala’s loveliness and my despair. Amala 
departed ; and I am now and for ever the 
loneliest of mortal men. 

“ Now, young friend, you will not say again, 
that decay is the most sorrowful thing that can 
be met with in this sorrowing world of ours. 

“You wish to know what was the fate of the 
boy Lonvah. Alas! the great king was nearly 
right when he prophesied that Amala and 
Lonvah would journey together, meaning that 
two souls which had so nearly attained to their 
respective states of perfection would depart at 
the same time. When Amala was no longer 
on this earth, the boy, who had been so loved 
by her, became inexpressibly dear to me. I 
had again to go through the exquisite pain of 
seeing a being that I loved, from day to day, 
nay, from hour to hour, grow more ready for 
the departure which would leave me utterly 
desolate. How I longed that he would re- 
proach me, that he would show any signs of 
childish querulousness or of boyish per- 
verseness! But no: the magnet of the other 
world drew him rapidly towards it. Many 
times of a night have I gone forth to his tent, 
fearful lest I should not find him there. 
And the time did come when I went to the 
tent and found no more the beautiful pre- 
sence of my little rival in the love of Amala.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


By this time the sun had risen in his glory. 
The wailing of the newly-made widows, the 
bereaved mothers, and the orphan children 
smote upon the ear. My companion and I 
arose, and busied ourselves in doing what we 
could to aid these forlorn sufferers. We 
never renewed our conversation. Indeed, it 
seemed to me as if he avoided all converse 
with me, and as if he felt that he had made 
a confidence of which he repented. 

In three days, by which time we had 
brought something like order amidst this 
concourse of miserable fugitives, he departed, 
as I believe, for Antequera, and I never heard 
of him or saw him more. Sometimes I seem 
to think that he was a phantom of my brain ; 
but then I recollect how helpful and how 
commanding he was, though with the fewest 
words. And when I returned years afterwards 
to that same country, the home of earth- 
quakes, there remained amongst them the 
tradition of a man, more than mortal, as it 
seemed to them—and perhapshe wasmore than 
mortal—who had, in those awful days, guided, 
consoled, and comforted them, and whom 
they called the Silent Lord of Consolation. 
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IN the quiet city park, 

Between the dawn and the dark, 
Loud and clear, 
That all may hear, 

Sings the lark. 


Beyond the low black line 

Of trees the dawn peeps red; 
Clouds blow woolly and fine 

In the blue lift overhead ; 
Out of the air is shaken 

A fresh and glistening dew, 
And the city begins to waken, 


See! (while through street and lane 
The people pour again, 
And lane and alley and street 
Grow hoarse to a sound of feet), 
Here and there 
A human shape comes, dark 
Against the cool white air, 
Flitting across the park ; 
While over the dew-drench’d green, 
Singing his ‘‘ Hark, oh! hark!” 
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And tremble through and through. 





A LARK’S FLIGHT 


Hovering, hovering, dimly seen, 
Rises the lark. 


‘* Mystery! O mystery!” 

Clear he sings to lightening day. 
“« Mystery! O mystery ! 
Up into the air with me; . 

Come away, come away!” 


Who is she that, wan and white, 
Shivering in the chilly light, 
Shadeth weary eyes to see 
Him who makes the melody ? 
She is nameless, she is dull, 
She has ne’er been beautiful, 
Ske is stain’d in brain and blood, 
Gross with mire, and foul with mud,— 
Thing of sorrow, what knows she 
Of the mighty mystery ? 
The lark sings sad and low: 

‘¢ The city is dull and mean; 
There is woe! there is woe! 

Never a soul is clean. 
The city is dark ; the wrong is deep ; 
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Too late to moan—too late to weep ! 
Tired, tired !—sleep, sleep!” 
Who is he, the stooping one, 
Smiling coldly in the sun; 
Arms behind him lightly thrown, 
Pacing up and down alone ? 
’Tis the great philosopher, 
Smoothly wrapt in coat of fur, 
Soothly pondering, manwit wise, 
At his morning exercise. 
He has weigh'd the winds and floods ; 
He is rich in gather’d goods ; 
He is crafty, and can prove 
God is Brahma, Christ, nor Jove; 
He is mighty, and his soul 
Flits about from pole to pole, 
Chasing signs of God about, 
In a pleasant kind of doubt,— 
What, to help the mystery, 
Sings the lark to such as he? 
The lark cries, 
‘* Praise to Nature’s plan! 
Year on year she plies 
Her toil of sun and skies, 
Till the beast flowers up in man ; 
Lord of effect and cause, 
Pallid and proud stalks he, 
Till the voice in the cloud cries, ‘ Pause!’ 
And he pauses bitterly 
On the verge of the mystery.” 
O, loud and clear, that all may hear, 
Rising higher with ‘* Hark, oh! hark !” 
Higher, higher, higher, higher, 
Quivering as the dull red fire 
Of dawn grows brighter, cries the lark ; 
And they who listen there while he 
Singeth loud of mystery, 
Interpret him in undertone 
With a meaning of their own, 
Measuring his melody 
By their own souls’ quality. 
Tall and stately, fair and sweet, 
Walketh maiden Marguerite, 
Musing there on maid and man, 
In pale mood patrician, 
To all she sees her eyes impart 
The colour of a maiden heart ; 
Heart’s chastity is on her face ; 
She scents the air with nameless grace, 
And where she goes, with heart astir, 
Colour and motion follow her. 


What should the singer sing 

Urto so sweet a thing, 

But ‘*Oh! my love loves me! 

And the love I love best is guarding the nest, 

While I cheer her merrily,— 

—s high! come up high! to a cloud in the 
sky! 

And sing of your soul with me!” 


Elbows on the grassy green, 
Scowling face his palms between, 
Yonder gaunt thief meditates 
Treason deep against his mates ; 
For his great hands itch to hold 
Both the pardon and the gold, 
Still he listens unaware, 
Scowling round with sullen stare, 
Gnawing at his under lip, 
Pond’1ing friends and fellowship, 
Thinking of a friendly thing 
Done to him in suffering, 

And of happy days and free 
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Spent in that rough companie ; 
Till he seeks the bait no more,— 
And the lark is conqueror. 


For the lark says plain, 

** Who sells his friend is mean ; 
Better hang than drain 

The poison’d gold of the queen— 
A whip for the rogue who’d tell 

The lives of his mates away— 
Better the rope and the cell! 
Better the devils of hell ! 

Come away! come away !” 


Olark! O lark! 

Up, up! for it is light, 

The souls stream out of the dark, 

And the city’s spires gleam bright ; 
The world, the world, is awake again, 

Each wanders on his way, 

The wonderful waters break again 
In the white and perfect day. 
Nay! nay! descend not yet, 
But higher, higher, higher, 
Up through the air, and whet 
Thy wings in the solar fire ! 
There, hovering in ecstasy, 
Sing, ‘* Mystery, O mystery !” 
O lark! O lark! hadst thou the might 

Beyond the cloud to wing ~~ way, 
To sing and soar in wondrous flight, 

It might be well for men this day. 
Beyond that cloud there is a zone, 

And in that zone there is a land, 
And in that land, upon a throne, 

A mighty Spirit sits alone, 

With musing cheek upon his hand. 
And all is still and all is sweet 
Around the silence of his seat,— 

Beneath the waves of wonder flow,— 
And coolly on his hands and feet 

The years melt down as falling snow. 


O lark! O lark! 
Up! for thy wings are strong; 
While the day is breaking, 
And the city is waking, 
Sing a song of wrong— 
Sing of the weak man’s tears, 
Of the strong man’s agony, 
The passion, the hopes, the fears, 
The heaped-up pain of the years, 
The terrible mystery. 
O lark! we might rejoice, 
Couldst reach that distant land, 
For we cannot hear His voice, 
And we often miss His hand ; 
And the heart of each is ice 
To the kiss of sister and brother ; 
And we see that one man’s vice 
Is the virtue of another ; 
Yea, each that hears thee sinz 
Translates thy song to speech, 
And lo! the rendering 
Is so different with each. 
The gentle are oppressed, 
The foul man fareth best, 
Wherever we seek, our gain 
Is bitter, and salt with pain. 
In one soft note and long 
Gather our sense of wrong— 
Rise up, O lark! from the clod, 
Up, up, with soundless wings, — 
Rise up to God! rise up, rise up, to God ! 
Tell Him these things! ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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S IN is in all hearts always ; the subject of 
‘J sin is uppermost in many hearts to-day. 
The approaching holy season suggests it. 
Circumstances of a very opposite kind force 
it upon our attention. If there be in God’s 
Word a warning or an encouragement con- 
cerning it, never was it more opportune ; 
never could it fall surely upon opener ears, 
upon minds more inquisitive, upon hearts 
more awestruck to listen. 


opened His Revelation for us this morning 
at a chapter full of explanation—illuminating, 
harmonizing, instructing, admonishing, all in 
one; bids us hearken ; promises us, if there 
be an ear to hear, doctrine and reproof, cor- 
rection, education in righteousness. 

On the great festival of Christmas-day you 


may be either a mystery, or an explanation 
of mysteries, according to the state of mind 
in which it finds us. Difficult, inscrutable as 
the cardinal truth of the Incarnation is in 
itself, it was shown, on that occasion, to have 


tradiction of the Divine and the human 
present in one person in Jesus Christ. In 
like manner, open as the doctrine of the Fall 
may be to the scoffs and taunts of the un- 
believer, it also is a mere relief and comfort 
to hearts tossed hither and thither by the 
experience of a world full of sin, and the 
instinct of a God perfectly holy. Around 
each and every revelation, indeed, there lies, 
and must lie, a fringe and border of mysteries 
unsolved, of riddles unread. To the end of 
time the existence of evil, the origination of 
evil, will be a thought and a wonder big with 
perplexity. Yet does each several revelation, 
that of the Fall not least, explain something, 
harmonize something, push further back the 
horizon of knowledge, and hold further and 
further into the chambers of darkness the torch 
of truth, which is the candle of the Lord. 

This third chapter of the Bible is the reve- 
lation of the original sin. And that, for the 
present, in three senses. 

1. First, the record before us is the history, 
of the first sin. 

It needed no revelation to tell us that 
sin is, that mankind is sinful. Without, 
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And God has such a word for us; has | 


were asked to notice how every revelation | 





in it an answer of light and peace to minds | 
perplexed and baffled by the apparent con- | 


HALF-HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
IV._WHAT IS THIS THAT THOU HAST DONE?* 


“ What is this that thou hast done ?””—Gen. iii. 13. 


within—around and inside us—is the fact, 
the experience, the evidence, the presence 
of sin. It is sin which makes life troublous, 
and gives death its sting. It is sin which 
occupies half the time of at least three great 
professions—filling gaols, creating diseases, 
torturing consciences. It is sin which turns 
beautiful affections into maddening passions ; 
it is sin which makes food excess and drink 
poison ; it is sin which corrupts love into 
lust, and can make a hell of home. What can 
I more say? This little is all truism. Carry 
the thought home. It is sin which makes 
your life, your daily life, a struggle and a 
battle ; matching against one another, in each 
smallest particular, duty and _ inclination, 
virtue and pleasure, religion and indulgence, 
God and self. If you are to be a good man, 
you must fight and war for it; if you relax, 
if you yield, if you fly, you are a coward, a 
dastard, a renegade, cashiered by yourself. 
This, too, is of sin. If you die beaten, it 
scarcely needs Scripture—conscience will 
suffice—to tell you that you are a lost man. 
All this is not revelation—thisis experience. 
This tradition of evil, this handing down of 


| sinful inclination, this transmission from age 


to age of crimes and punishments, of miseries 
and ruins, is a fact quite as evident without a 
Bible as with it. Every one knows that a 
child left to himself will grow up a plague to 
himself and to his neighbours. Somewhere, 
somehow, there is a bias and a tendency, not 


| equal towards good and evil, but heavily pre- 


ponderating towards one—the latter. Edu- 
cation is the cry of humanity, and men know 
well that education itself is but a help, it is 
no safeguard, of good. 

This dark picture, not dark enough (as I 
have now drawn it) for truth, might have had 
oneaggravation—would have had it but for this 
third chapter of Genesis—the added horror 
of an aboriginal evil. What was there to tell 
us, without revelation, that man was not 
created evil? How should we have known 
for certain—and doubt in this matter is ad- 
verse knowledge—that God did not create 
us as we are—with this predisposition to 
evil, with this proclivity towards everlasting 
death? How should we have been assured 
that evil is not part of us—a primary, an 
integral part of the constitution which we 
must keep or not be? Where would have 
been the conviction of the possibility of per- 
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fection—of a state in which man, dispossessed | 


and emancipated, shall be seen sitting at the 
feet of his natural Lord, clothed and tran- 
quillized and in his right mind ? 

All this the revelation of the Fall gives to 
us, because it tells of an entrance, of an in- | 
burst of evil into a world all good, into a | 
being created upright—tells therefore of a_ 
nature capable of purity, of an enemy that 
may be expelled, and a holiness possible be- 
cause natural. 

The Fall is the record of a first sin. This 
liability, this tendency, this habit of sinning, 
once was not. Let imagination expatiate in 
that scene of beautiful innocence, which God 
designed and man flung away. “An enemy 


hath done this.” Whence he came we know ' 


not. We infer from man’s fall a fall earlier 
yet and more mysterious, There must have 
been a sin yet more ancient than the first sin, 
into the mysteries of which it is idle to pry, 
because we cannot know without God, and 
God has not revealed. For man and man’s 


world, it is enough to know that once sin | 


was not, and that, when it entered, it entered 
under an influence independent, not inherent. 
That which so entered may be cast out ; the 
whole volume of Scripture, from its third 
page onward, is occupied in the stirring mar- 
tial history of the campaign, the battle, and 
the victory. 

2. The first sin is also, in the next place, 
the specimen sin. It is in this sense too the 
original sin, that all other sins are copies of it. 

It might have answered some great pur- 
poses—already slightly glanced at—to have 
said, in so many words, “ Man was created 
upright, and man afterwards fell.” But this is 
not the method of Holy Scripture anywhere. 
The Bible is, before all else, a narrative and 
a history. Instead of dry details of doctrine, 
it gives us a series of pictures. It speaks 
with us as with children, holding up the glass 
to conscience, and mirroring in it the sayings 
and doings, the conflicts and escapes, the de- 
feats and victories, of men just such as we 
are. 

So is it here. There are particulars in this 
story, of which we may say, if so it strikes us, 
that they must be allegorical, and not literal. 
It may be so. If to any mind it suggests 
itself as incredible that articulate speech 
should have come from a serpent, or that the 
fruit of a tree should have formed the subject- 
matter, the sign and sacrament, of a fatal 
temptation, then be it so—put your own gloss 
upon God’s record—learned men, I know, 
and good men, in all ages, have done so; 
suppose that there is a veil of figure thrown 


over the action, and imagine under it, if you 
will, a more ethereal scene and a more mag- 
nificent material. For ourselves, believing 
| that nothing is really greater than the most 
| simple—that it signifies not wherein, whether 
in larger matters or smaller, whether in pluck- 
_ ing a berry or in grasping an empire, fidelity 
is tried, inasmuch as “he that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much,” 
and the converse—we may be content to 
take it almost as it stands: the scene a gar- 
den, the test a prohibited tree, the tempter a 
spirit in serpent-form, the punishment an ex- 
pulsion into a wilderness forlorn and discon- 
solate. 

Be this as it may, be the scenery literal or 
parabolical, at ail events the temptation was 
a real temptation, and its steps are as true to 
life as graphic in the description. 

I appeal to the consciences of many before 
me. ‘here are those here present who have 
actually sinned. I bid them follow me as I 
follow Scripture, in tracing and tracking the 
steps by which they fell. May God give 
power and energy to the Word, and though 
the bow must be drawn at a venture, yet may 
He, in Almighty love, guide the arrow to its 
mark ! 

(1) There is first, then, as the preliminary 
to each act of transgression—and most of all, 
to that great critical act of transgression by 
which a young life first sullies its virtue—the 
pondering of the insidious question, “ Yea, 
hath God said?” The very voice which 
questions should alarm. It is an alien voice, 
strangely breaking in, oftentimes, upon the 
habitual soul’s life, even as it were a serpent 
speaking with man’s voice. Something says 
to me, Think of that pleasant vice, so easy, 
so delicious—of which you read in yesterday’s 
newspaper, which that last new novel, that 
last night’s play, so attractively, so delicately 
hinted—hath God really said, “Thou shalt 
not?” Did not some friend the other day 
laugh at you for your scruple? Do not even 
older men—do not, alas! even some (so 
called) physicians—represent it as harmless, as 
natural, as healthful? Can it be that God, 
who implanted these passions, God who made 
us as we are, set us where we are, surrounded 
us with these influences and these persuasions, 
has seriously forbidden that which gives its 
zest to life, and may cultivate into early beauty 
| some of the tenderest and most exquisite of 
nature’s flowers ? 

(2) If the question, “ Hath God indeed 
forbidden ?” be thus true to human experience 
as the preliminary step in temptation, there is 
ano less wonderful exactness in the answer 
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| by which it is met. How often does the 
‘| counter-influence, of conscience, of education, 
| of daily prayer, of Christian habit, assert itself 
| in the reply, “ Yes, God hath said, Of this 
particular fruit we may not eat lest we die!” 
This thing which others do, this thing which 
the tempter bids me do, is sinful, is wicked, 
whosoever recommends it. I dare not, I will 
not, I cannot doit. To do it is to sin against 
God; to do it is to violate conscience: I dare 
not, I will not. 

It is well. The answer is true; the tone 
is decided and confident. Yet was there not, 
perhaps, some secret yielding of the will, in 

this very converse and parley with the voice, 
' in vouchsafing any argument at all to one 
who would beguile us with his subtlety ? 
Were it not safer, better, wiser far, instead of 
|| arguing, which is entertaining the question, to 
| have taken out on the instant the weapon of 
All-Prayer, and given myself into the protec- 
tion of the One stronger than the strong one 
armed ? 

(3) See how bold the tempter grows as 
you reason. Surely he has seen here that 


|| half-opening of the door which is his virtual 


| admission? Hear him rejoin, regardless of 
| your clear cold logic, “Ye shall not surely 
‘| die, and God Himself knows it!” ‘Think 
| how many before you, age after age, have 
done this thing, and not suffered. How 
many a young man, after a short year or two 
| of license, has settled himself in a home, and 
|| lived the rest of his life virtuous! How few, 
| by comparison, bring themselves to open 

shame, for all the thousands and tens of 
thousands who taste the forbidden fruit! 
Nay—thus the temptation grows and intensi- 
fies—God Himself knows that the prohibition 
is a mere name, designed only to keep a 
check upon license, to prevent too wide, too 
luxuriant a growth of mischief, to consult 
propriety, to secure concealment, to warn 
you against a scandalous profligacy. He 
knows that, in reality, it will make a man of 
you! In the old-fashioned days, in the old- 
fashioned Book, it was put a little differently : 
It will make a god of you ; your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods. 

Thus, again and again, in one form and 
another, independence has been made the 
bait of sin. The young man ponders with 
himself the restraints of his home: rules and 
restrictions, without which home could not 
be, begin now to fret and gall him like a 
chain : if he could but withdraw himself from 
this childish bondage—sad to say it, yet true, 
from this troublesome love—he would be a 
man, he would be his own master, he would 





become a proficient in what the devil calls 
God’s prerogative, “ knowing good and evil!” 

It is true—too true. Nothing like sin for 
making strides in this knowledge! Nothing 
so effectual as to do the thing, if you would 
know what the thing is. Never will you so 
understand the good, as when you can com- 
pare it by experience with the evil. No 
sense of the blessing of a home ever equalled 
that which the prodigal son acquired by going 
abroad—when he had spent his all, and there 
arose a mighty famine—when he would fain 
have shared their husks with the swine, and 
bethought himself of the hired servants at 
home, who had bread enough and to spare, 
while he, their young. master, is perishing 
with hunger. Yes, indeed, the words were 
true; the first sinner, and every later sinner, 
has found them so. Sin does make men 
wise—wise to see themselves naked, wise to 
find it an evil thing and bitter for a man to 
have broken loose from his God. 

“Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten 
in secret is pleasant— 

“ But he knoweth not that the dead are 
there, and that her guests are in the depths 
of hell!” 

(4) Time forbids me to carry further the 
instructive parallel between the first sin and 
all sin. How at this point, the very turning- 
point between the suggestion and the action, 
every barrier is swept away, the soul can 
think of nothing but the pleasantness of sin- 
ning—“ good for food,” “pleasant to the 
eyes,” “desirable to make one wise.” Yes, 
there can be no doubt that the thing must 
be done. The devil is right, and God is 
wrong. God is hard and unreasonable, per- 
haps scarcely serious, in the forbidding. 1 
will sin, if 1 die for it: I will sin—the story 
advances—and I will make to sin. Others 
shall share alike the present joy and the after- 
taste of misery. “She took of the fruit, and 
did eat ; and she gave also unto another with 
her, and he did eat!” Unbelief first, then dis- 
obedience ; then corruption, then self-excus- 
ing ; then the curse and the expulsion—turn 
the page, and you shall find a murder! 

3. That orginal sin of which we have 
spoken first as the first sin, and secondly 
as the specimen sin, is, in the third and last 
place, this also—the infectious sin. 

We are prepared by our last words to find 
it so. We have seen how it immediately cor- 
rupted—how it instantly “ gave” to another, 
and drew him in to share the deed and its 
consequences—how the very next record of 
Scripture, startling in its suddenness, is that 
of the murder of a man by his brother. All 
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this prepares us, in some degree, for that 
doctrine which the New Testament certainly 
draws from the history ; that there is a taint 
or corruption in the race by reason of the 
Fall; that it is not only a “following of 
Adam,” by the deliberate independent choice 
of each one of us, which is the true account 
of our sinning, but this rather—an influence 
and infection of evil, derived and inherited by 
us all from that ancestry of the transgressor. 

Neither the Bible nor the Church gives 
any encouragement to that strange invention 
of theology which would hold us responsible, 
at the distance of six millenniums, for the act 
of Adam in eating the forbidden fruit. Not 
for this does God account us guilty. “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” “The son shall 
not die for the iniquity of the father ”—much 
less, then, for the misdeed of one separated 
from him by two hundred generations. 

But there is a sense in which St. Paul’s 
words—“ By the offence of one many”— 
“the many,” mankind at large—“ were made 
sinners”—may be read for humiliation and 
profit by all of us. God does look upon com- 
munities, upon Churches and countries, where 
we can see only the individual. There are 
national sins, there are national judgments, 


though we generally misread them, and are | 


seldom safe when we quit the limits of the per- 
sonal being. If God, with whom but one thing 
is impossible—to create a God—to create a 
moral being possessed of any one of His 
attributes, even if it be but the incapability of 
falling—was pleased to put the race to the 
test in the individual, and so to “shut up all 
at once in sin, that He might have mercy 
upon all”—if some mystery of this kind link 
in the fall, I say not that it is absolutely in- 
conceivable, though I dare not preach it as 
revelation. 

This we can see—and it is an approach, 
though timid and distant, to the revelation of 
an original sin—that there could not but be 
an influence, real and strong, exercised upon 
the Adam race by the Adam transgression. 
You have all recognised, in painful experience, 
the effect upon a family, of the misdoing of 
its head: you have all witnessed, I doubt 
not, instances in which, to the third and 
fourth generation of his offspring, sin has 
found out the sinner—how want and disease, 
how squalor and misery, how neglect and 


ignorance, how sin too and crime, have | 


stamped themselves as household features 
upon some town or village home, traceable 
positively, traceable visibly, to the fault of 
one man, under the blighting shade of whose 





light alone shall we see light.” 


ineffaceable memory children and children’s 
children have grown to manhood and sunk to 
the grave. It would be scarcely a figure of 
speech if we spoke, in such cases, of a taint 
and infection of evil, running in the blood, 
damaging the physical, the moral, the spiritual 
life. Something of this kind the calmest re- 
flection may attribute to the first sin. Not 
one man of all this mighty progeny has drawn 
his first breath or his latest in an atmosphere 
pure and salubrious. Before and behind him, 
around and above, there has been the heri- 
tage of weakness, the presence and pressure 
of an influence in large part evil. No man 
has ever been able to cut off this entail ; he 
takes life itself with this clog and drawback. 
The original sin is not exemplary only, it is 
infectious too—fallen sons of a fallen fore- 
father, God must send down His hand from 
above if we are to be rescued, ever, out of 
these deep, these turbid waters. 

Blessed be God, He has vouchsafed to do 
this, in His Son Jesus Christ, and by His Holy 
Spirit! Brothers, all, in the corrupt image of 
the earthly, let us be all brothers also, true 
and loving, in the divine image of the 
heavenly! Let us accept our condition, as 
this revelation of God describes it. No pro- 
gress will be made in the science of Redemp- 
tion till we are first rooted and grounded in 
the wholesome discipline of the Fall. We 
marvel and repine at our low estate; we 
struggle and kick against the driving goad of 
evil ; we perplex ourselves with the mystery 
of our weakness ; we give up ourselves for 
lost because we find ourselves that which 
God says we are—unable of ourselves to 
think or to do one good thing—sinful sons 
of sinful men, impotent to right, strong only 
in evil. The revelation of the Fall asserts, if 
it explains not, this mystery. God knows 
what we are—and this, nothing else, is it. 
O blessed knowledge! God sees us fallen, 
and, as fallen, deals with us—asks not of us 
that which the fallen cannot, asks not of us a 
strength, asks not of us a wisdom, asks not 
of us a holiness, which we have not—asks 
this only, that we put our hand into the hand 
which He stretches to us from on high—that 
we accept the love which loves first and loves 
freely—that we cry out to Him for the bread 
and the water—the bread of life, the water of 
grace. Such trust have we—a trust befitting 
the fallen—in the cross and in the Spirit of 
Christ: on it we lean, through it only, in 
God’s time, shall we be perfected. “ With 
Thee is the fountain of life: and in Thy 


Cc. J. VAUGHAN. 
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Balcony of Zenana, at Agra. 


ing during the disastrous retreat of our 
troops through the Kyber Pass, in which 
he bore a distinguished part. The most 
striking feature of this diary is its terrible 


sameness! Day by day, night after night, 
there is the same awful record of ceaseless 
roaring of artillery, and bursting of shells— 
of sudden attacks bravely resisted—of des- 
perate sallies successfully made—of mines 
met by countermines—of deaths and mid- 
night funerals—and of sore wounds and the 
sudden destruction of some beloved one by 
shot or shell. In reading such narratives— 
and how many were furnished by the year 
1857 from Northern India !—we feel as if we 
never knew human nature before, nor com- 
prehended how it is capable of enduring for 
weeks and months, slow agonies that might 
seem sufficient in a single night to extinguish 
in most people reason, if not life itself. 





ELIEVING as I do 
that it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance 
of the Indian mutiny—the 
magnitude of the sufferings 
patiently endured, or the 
deeds of heroism nobly per- 
formed ; and being con- 
vinced of the ignorance 
which still exists at home re- 
garding those events which 
once “made the boldest 
hold their breath for a 
time ;’—I shall linger for 
a few minutes longer amid 
the ruins of the Lucknow 
Residency, and the empty, 
silent courts of the Kaiser 
Bagh, to record a lesson or 
two of suffering, that may 
possibly deepen our sense 
of responsibility towards 
India. 

I have now before me a 
diary kept in the Residency, 
by a lady, during the whole 
six months of the siege. Her 
husband and two children 
were shut up with her. His 
name, could I take the 
liberty of mentioning it, 
would recal to many of my 
readers those days of suffer- 

Here are the rapid pencil jottings of two 
Sundays ip the same month :— 





Sunday No, 1.—‘ An attack near the European 
hospital during the night, but comparatively quiet 
here; the enemy unsuccessful. Three round shot 
came through the dome of drawing-room this morn- 
ing. This is fearfully near, and’ makes us feel more 
and more that we know not when the day and hour 
of our call may come. Maya Father in heaven have 
mercy on us! for his dear Son’s sake make us ready! 
Mr. A., 7th Cavalry, shot dead, looking out from the 
Cawnpore battery, and Mr. H. had his leg broken 
from a round shot hitting a table, the leg of which 
broke his. Round shot of seven and nine pounds 
through the dome. During the night a screen made 
to protect from ‘musketry at an exposed corner. Mr. 
Gubbins read the service about three p.m. Mr. Pole- 
hampton, our chaplain, feared to be dying of cholera, 
at the European hospital, where he and Mrs. P. have 
been living for some time, doing much good.”’ 

Sunday No. 2.—* Poor Mrs. G.’s boy ill all night ; 
no hope of him. Her othertwo children brought up- 
stairs to be taken care of. I watched from twelve to 
two, and then for two hours; poor baby seemed in 
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| such pain nothing would pacify him—Mrs. B. so kind 


in helping me to do so; poor William, much dis- 


| turbed of course ; thank God he was easy when he 
woke after a short sleep about daybreak; M. A. very 


restless and fretful. Dr. P. says it is from want of 


fresh air. 


Captain H. so good in nursing; Mrs. G. 


sent both my women to help him as I could not go. 
Messenger arrived with a letter for Mr. Gubbins, 
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which, however, was taken by order at once to Briga- 


dier Inglis, saying the relieving force was at Ounama, 
first march from Cawnpore, which was left in charge 
of a regiment entrenched, after complete victory. 
They had force for any opposition they might meet in 
coming here, and hoped to arrive in four or five days. 
May God prosper them! The man who brought the 
letter has seen the general, and said he was little, 
with white hair, supposed to be General Havelock. 
Mr. Gubbins read service after breakfast ; an unusually 
quiet day! Mrs. G. rallying; hopes of her recovery. 
Mr. L. killed in the Cawnpore battery this afternoon, 
leaving a young widow and child. They are at 
Mrs. M. A. very feverish and heavy ; baby a 
shade better ; quite tired out, obliged to go to bed 
early ; aroused at ten p.m. by sharp firing—an attack, 
but mercifully unsuccessful, and over in half an hour ; 
but Mr. killed, and it is feared by our own men 
in cross fire. Fires in several rooms to try and purify 
the air.” 


Such were their Sundays of Rest! 

Here, again, are the diaries of two suc- 
cessive week-days :— 

‘* Tuesday, 21st—About twelve, two round shot 
struck the house, and, from fear of others, the ladies 
and children moved to the dining-room—Mr. L, firing 
shrapnel to try and silence one of the enemy’s guns 
which they have brought to bear on the front of the 
house. A European shot dead; another wounded. 
Good, kind Major Banks shot dead through his 
temples! I had just been helping their good nurse to 
prepare his body for her to see it, and had been 
through the sad scene with her, when soon after Mrs. 
A. told me that my own W. [her husband] was 
wounded. When I got to him he was lying on a 
couch very faint, with Dr. Fayrer examining and 
dressing his wound. A rifle ball had passed through 
his body. God bless the doctor for his kindness. He 
assured me it was not dangerous. We are in God’s 
hands. Lord, I believe, help my unbelief! I am 
thankful Ican attend to him myself. He is in great 
pain. From my heart I grieve for poor Mrs. Banks! 
She has lost the one that was everything to her—and 
their darling little girl! More barricades just outside. 
Some of the mutineers seem moving in bodies to-day. 

‘* Wednesday, 22nd.—A wakeful watching night ! 
Dear W. in much pain—better, thank God, towards 
morning. ‘The lacies from the other side of the house 
obliged to remove and go down-stairs. We were busy 
removing the gentlemen’s things, Mrs. Dorin* assist- 
ing. When at the door leading from her room to the 
dining-room a matchlock ball struck her on the face, 
and she immediately expired while I was looking at her 
and calling for a doctor! It was very awful. I had 
peculiar cause to think her kind and obliging, for she 
did much for me and mine.—The enemy have moved 
to-day, but we know not where.” 


Many other extracts might be given; but 
I must refrain, only adding for the satisfac- 
tion of my readers, that the writer’s husband 
and children escaped. 

But there is one of many stories of suffering 
now before me, which I shall narrate, even 
although my space will not admit of my 
doing so in any other than the most ab- 
breviated form. 





* She was one who had escaped from the massacre at See- 
tapore the month before, when Mr. and Mrs. Christian, with 
others, were killed. 





Captain Orr, First Assistant Commissioner, 
commanded the native troops in Oude defore 
its annexation, and was liked by his men, 
He and Mrs. Orr, with their child Louise, 
were at a station in Oude, about ninety miles 
north of Lucknow. It is called Mohumdee, 
and Mr. Thomason was Deputy Commis- 
sioner. The native troops rose upon the 
Europeans at Shahjehanpore, about twenty 
or thirty miles from Mohumdee, on Sunday 
the 31st May, while attending public worship, 
They massacred several, the rest escaping 
in various directions, and finally reaching 
Mohumdee. Captain Orr then entrusted 
his wife and child to the care of a Rajah, 
Lonee Singh, at Mithowlee, eighteen miles 
to the south, on the road to Lucknow. The 
escort showed Mrs. Orr and her child all 
respect, and made the Rajah swear to protect 
them before committing them to him. He 
sent them to a wretched, empty fort, called 
Kutcheanee, in the jungle. In the meantime, 
the fugitives from Shahjehanpore, amounting 
to thirteen officers, along with Captain Orr, 
Mr. Thomason, eight ladies, besides children, 
and three or four civilians, left Mohumdee 
for another station about twenty-one miles 
further south than Mithowlee, called Seeta- 
pore. On the road the guard mutinied, and 
every one was massacred /—except Captain 
Orr, who was conducted by some of his old 
troopers to the lonely fort where his wife and 
child lay concealed. 

Two days before this massacre (June 3), the 
native troops had risen assuddenlyas elsewhere 
at Seetapore, where Mr. Christian was Com- 
missioner. ‘Twenty-four officers and civilians 
were massacred, besides many women and 
children. The last which was seen of Mr. Chris- 
tian was as he was shot dead just when he 
had crossed a stream, while beside his body sat 
his wife with a babe in her arms! They, too, 
were soon killed. Lieutenant Barnes, in fly- 
ing for the jungle with Sergeant Morton, 
managed to pick up their little child, Sophie 
Christian, three years old. Sir Mountstuart 
Jackson and his sister also escaped into the 
jungle, and all found their way, they knew 
not how, to the fort where Captain and Mrs. 
Orr and child were in hiding. 

For some reason or other, the Orrs, about 
June 7, were separated from this party and 
sent alone into the jungle with a few ser- 
vants. This jungle was not a forest, but 
an arid wilderness, with patches of thorny 
brushwood, sufficient to give shelter to tigers 
and wolves, but not to human beings. For 
ten days, attended by an old native servant 


who stood faithful to the last, they remained 
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here, beneath the awful heat of an Indian 
summer sun, with no shelter but such as 
a few rags could afford. They were then 
allowed to return to the miserable fort for 
a few weeks, and to join their companions 
in misery. By this time (June 30) the Resi- 
dency in Lucknow was besieged, so that 
no aid could reach them from its garrison. 
Once more the Orrs (August 6) were sepa- 








rated from their fellow-prisoners and sent by | 


themselves to the jungle, where they passed 
a fearful time till 2oth October — suffering 
from jungle fever, often deluged by torrents 
of rain, and every day subjected to the furnace 
heat of a cloudless sky. The only authentic 
news which reached them was of the massacre 
at Cawnpore ; and, what was more cheerful, 
the advance of the British troops. 

Captain Orr managed to communicate with 
Havelock and Outram on the 2oth of Septem- 
ber, when they were about to enter Lucknow. 
Outram wrote to the Rajah Lonee Singh, bid- 
ding him take heed how he treated the wan- 
derers. It had no effect. All believed the 
English Raj to be over: and acted as if the rebel 
power alone was to be conciliated. At this 
time anungrateful wretch, Zahoor-ool-Hussein, 
who had in former days owed everything to 
Captain Orr, and who knew where he and 
the other fugitives were located, betrayed 
them, from self-interested motives, to the rebel 
government in Lucknow ; and on the 2oth of 
October a strong guard of cavalry and two 
guns were sent to conduct them, together 
with their fellow-prisoners, to the capital. 
The ladies were put into rude carts without 
any shelter. When Mrs. Orr complained and 
asked to be allowed to retain a sheet for the 
protection of the children, she was knocked 
down by a rude blow from a trooper. The 
gentlemen, emaciated by jungle fever, and 
suffering in body and mind, were bound with 
iron manacles and forced to walk. Poor 
Barnes lost his reason ; and Sergeant Morton 
fell into a convulsive fit in his agony. A 

| cord to ease the irons by lifting them up 
with the hand was refused. They suffered 
from excruciating thirst; coarse food was flung 
to them like dogs once a day ; and they had 
to march in rags, without shoes, from daybreak 
till sunset, with brief intervals of rest, from 
the 2oth till the 26th of October, when, at 
last, amidst a jeering and mocking mob, and in 
|, an agony of thirst which made the ladies 
| Scream, but scream in vain, for water, they 
|. Were thrust into a vile room in the Palace of 
|| the Kaiser Bagh. 
| Let it be noted, that as Captain Orr 
_ Marched through the streets of Lucknow he 


observed some of his old soldiers in the crowd 
weeping like children! It was these same 
men who had saved his life, when all others, 
2s narrated, were massacred, on the journey 
to Seetapore from Mohumdee. Truly, the 
native character is a great riddle. The sim- 
plicity and kindness of the child, with the 
| cunning of the fox, and the ferocity of the 
| tiger, are most mysteriously blended. 

The miserable fugitives were confined to 
| one room in the Kaiser Bagh, under a strong 
guard, The sufferings of the ladies and 
| children were unspeakable! They had been 
deprived, for example, of the necessary 
comforts of a comb or brush for months, 
and their hair was matted. But enough 
on these and other points! The garrison, 
in which were two of Captain Orr’s brothers, 
was made acquainted with their state. But 
no relief could be sent. From October 26 
till November 16 many devices were tried by 
their jailors to make capital out of the pri- 
soners at the expense of their honour ; but in 
vain. Barnes was imbecile ; Morton dying ; 
Sir M. Jackson getting weaker every day ; 
Captain Orr so altered as to be hardly re- 
cognised by old friends; and what of the 
ladies and children ? 

Sir Colin Campbell had arrived and taken 
the Residency. It was soon emptied of its de- 
fenders, who were on their way—/ome! But 
the prisoners still remained in the palace, 
while their enemies, mad with revenge, be- 
lieved that the English would return no more. 
Strange to the captives, however, was the fact 
that a large force remained encamped near 
Lucknow at the Alum Bagh! What could this 
mean? There was one ray of hope, they 
had a true friend in a certain native, called 
Wajid Allee, a man of kind heart and 
great influence among the rebels and the 
occupants in the palace. He was determined 
to save them ; but there was in Lucknow also 
a fierce and determined enemy of the English, 
a very fiend in wiles, subtlety, and persevering 
hate—the Moulvie Ahmed Alee Shah. He was 
a Mohammedan priest, born in South India, 
and able to speak English well. Some months 
before, he had preached a crusade against the 
“Kaffir” English in the bazaars of Fyzabad, 
a town in Oude, about eighty miles south-east 
of Lucknow. He was ordered by the British 
magistrate to-give up his arms, together with 
those of his followers (seven only in number), 
and be silent. He refused to do either; and 
when attacked by a company of a native 
regiment, he resisted until all his followers 
were slain but one, while he himself, after 
dealing many wounds, submitted on con- 
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dition of receiving a fair trial. The mutiny, 
in the meantime, broke out, and he escaped 
from prison, to become the fierce leader 
of that Mohammedan faction which would 
neither give nor receive quarter. ‘The Moul- 
vie, like a demon, had his eyes on the cap- 
tives, and kept his spies on the alert. No 
sooner were Sir Colin’s guns heard than 
these poor suffering men, Captain Orr, Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, Lieutenant Barnes, and 
Sergeant Morton were dragged out of their 
place of confinement. Nothing was told to the 
ladies, but they anticipated all ; the bitterness 
of death was past. A few short words at part- 
ing; then a musketry fusillade, and they 
knew that all was over. ‘They were in- 
formed weekg¢ afterwards that the wearied 
bodies and souls of their dear ones had 
then found rest. Poor little Sophie Chris- 
tian died in the palace, and was interred 
at night in her little grave. In spite of 
the Moulvie, Wajid Allee, who was himself 
suspected and carefully watched, managed by 
bribes, counterspies, and much cunning, to 


get Louisa, Mrs. Orr’s child, conveyed as a | 


corpse through the city and the camp of the 
Moulvie to the Alumbagh, which she reached 
alive and well.* He also managed, with ex- 
treme tact and delicacy, to get the ladies 
conveyed in close dhoolies to his own house 
in the city. But I must quote the-conclusion 
of this story from the deeply-interesting nar- 
rative before me, compiled at the time by 
Mr. Hutchinson. 


‘“* Many dangers still awaited our party whilst pass- 
ing through streets crowded with lawless and inde- 
pendent soldiers, but Providence guided them, and 
they reached their destination in safety, followed by 
the guard supposed by the passers-by to be one of 
honour accompanying a native lady of high rank. Of 
course the confusion reigning in the city at the time 
favoured the passage of the party; but again the new 
abode was not secure against the messengers of death 
hurled by the British against the doomed city, and 
Wajid Allee removed to yet another house in the 
suburbs occupicd by the Sultan Mahul, and Wajid 
Allee’s wife and children, as well as by his brother-in- 
law’s family. Here the ladies were most kindly re- 
ceived, clothes provided for them, and all their wants, 
as much as possible, attended to. The British, already 
masters of the Kaiser Bagh and of the principal build- 
ings in the city, were driving the enemy from its 
outskirts, a portion of which was still held by the 
Moulvie. the monster had long suspected Wajid 
Allee of being epee to the English, and his object 
was to seize him as he had already seized Shurfood 
Dowlah, the Minister under the rebel Administration. 
Communication with the British camp, though often 
interrupted, was still kept up with Wajid Allee, who 


was plunged in the greatest anxiety regarding the 
safety of the ladies and of his own large family. 

‘*The Moulvie had discovered on the 18th March 
the abode of Wajid Allee, who, through his own 
informants, had been made well aware of the designs 
of his enemy. The position in which the ladies now 
found themselves was most critical, for although the 
British, as we have before stated, were masters of the 
principal portions of the city, yet the Moulvie with a 
considerable force still held a position in the suburbs, 
On the night of the 17th or 18th March, Wajid Allee 
wrote to Captain Orr’s brother, pointing out the ex- 
treme danger in which he was placed, and begging for 
assistance without delay. This letter was shown to 
Sir J. Outram, who communicated, we believe, on 
the subject with General Macgregor, then with the 
Goorkha troops most providentially in the neighbour- 
hood of Wajid Allee’s house; but the danger was 
imminent, the Moulvie with his men was hourly ex- 
pected, and no time was to be lost. Wajid Allee 
begged of Mrs. Orr to write a note, explaining the 
difhculties and danger by which she was surrounded, 
to the address of any British officer; this note he 
should cause to be conveyed to the nearest British 
post. Mrs. Orr wrote a few lines which were con- 
fided to Wajid Allee’s brother-in-law. This person, 
however, had hardly left the house when he encoun- 
tered a body of Goorkhas under the command of two 
British officers, Captains MacNeil and Bogle. He 
immediately explained to them the nature of his 
errand, and led the way to the house. 

‘*The Moulvie was already from another quarter 
moving in the same direction. The officers rushed 
into the house, and without the loss of a moment 
placed the ladivs in a palankeen, no bearers could be 
found, but the servants of the officers and some 
Goorkhas were pressed into the service, and Captain 
MacNeil accompanying the palankeen commenced 
his perilous journey, leaving Captain Bogle with the 
Goorkhas to escort Wajid Allee and his family. It 
must be remembered that Captain MacNeil had to 
pass through narrow streets entirely devoid of British 
troops, and about which the enemy were still hover- 
ing, and that he might at any moment expect an 
attack, or at all events a ball from some hidden as- 
sassin, Captain MacNeil, however, rushed on, urging 
and encouraging his party to make the most strenuous 
efforts. The Char Bagh ravine was reached and 
crossed, and in a little more General Macgregor’s 
camp came in sight ; on—on--swiftly was the palan- 
keen borne; the friendly camp is at length gained, 
and the ladies are safe. It is needless to say how 
kindly and cordially the ladies were received by 
General Macgregor and his officers. Every attention 
was shown to them, and on the next day, the 2oth 
March, they were escorted to General Sir J. Outram’s 
camp, where Mrs, Orr had the inexpressible delight 
of once more clasping her daughter in her arms.* 

‘«But we must return to Captain Bogle, the brave 
companion of Captain MacNeil. With much difficulty 
and at much risk he succeeded in escorting the whole 
of Meer Wajid Allee’s family to General Macgregor’s 
camp. The difficulty of his enterprise will be better 
understood by those acquainted with native manners 
and customs. To these officers our once captive coun- 
try-women are indeed much indebted for the gallantry 
and presence of mind that they displayed on the occa- 
sion, when delay or hesitation would have been fatal. 





* “ A little child named Orr was sent in to-day by a friendly 
native who had concealed her in the city, where there are 
two or three English ladies concealed by the same man. 
The poor little girl was carried out through the enemy in 
some disguise, and delivered at the Alumbagh port.’”’— Dr. 
Russell’s ‘‘ Diary in India,” vol. i. p. 286.) 





* ‘I went to pay my respects to two heroic countrywomen, 
Mrs Orr and Miss Jackson, who had suffered so long, and so 
heroically, Alas! their appearance showed that they had 
suffered much. It was an interesting, and to me an affecting 
interview, and I retired sadly away.”—(Dr. Kussell’s “ Indian 
Diary,” vol. i. p. 359.) 
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In after years the souvenir of the deed performed by 
Captains MacNeil and Bogle at Lucknow will not be 
reckoned as the least among pleasurable reminis- 
CENnCes. 5 6 0 « 

“« We must, however, make mention of one circum- 
stance, the nature of which cannot but strike the most 
callous minds. Before the final separation of the 
gentlemen from the ladies in the Kaiser Bagh, Mrs. 
Orr had occasion to send for some native medicines. 
They were brought to her wrapped up in a piece of 
printed paper. On glancing her eyes over it, Mrs. 
Orr perceived that it was a portion of a leaf of a 
Bible, and contained the following passage of 
Isaiah li.:—‘ They shall obtain gladness and joy, 
and sorrow and mourning shall flee away. 
I, am He that comforteth you: who art thou that 
thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall die, 
and of the son of man which shall be made as 
grass; and forgettest the Lord thy Maker, that hath 
stretched forth the heavens, and laid the foundations 
of the earth; and hast feared continually every day, 
because of the fury of the oppressor, as if he were 
ready to destroy ? and where is the fury of the oppres- 
sor? The captive exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed, and that he should not die in the pit, nor 


that——’ 
(Signed) “A, ORR, Captain.” 


Surely it was our Heavenly Father who con- 


veyed.comfort in such an unexpected way as | 


this to the broken-hearted widow from her 
husband! But we must bid farewell to 
Lucknow, which will be for ever memorable 
in the annals of our Eastern Empire as the 
scene of much suffering, and of heroism never 
surpassed,* 

AGRA, our next stage, opened up a new 
world tome. The Western Coast of India— 
the whole line of travel down the ghats from 
Poonah to Bombay, and then from the almost 
unmatched harbour of Bombay to the gorge- 
ous groves of Malabar, and the picturesque 


Nilgherries—had left indelible impressions of | 


the glory of vegetation and of scenery. In 
the west, too, at Karli, I had seen specimens 
of the cave temples of the old Buddhist wor- 
ship. Madras and Southern India, again, 


had given me my only ideas of genuine | 
Hindoo temples. There, and there only, had | 
I seen the vast architectural piles, the pyra- | 
midal pagodas, the inner courts, the fine | 
arcades, the ambitious and elaborate sculp- | 


ture of gods and things divine; the silence 
and gloomy solitudes ; the ruin and decay, 
all marking a religion of power and influence 
whose sun was setting. Bengal was the field 
in which British power, culture, and faith 
were seen in conflict with an old and effete 
civilisation, docile, subtle, polite, receptive, 


but without the strength of truth, self-sacrifice, | 





* A most interesting volume was published by Mr. Edwards, ' 


late judge of the high court of Agra, called ‘ Reminiscences 
of a Bengal Civilian.” 
during the mutiny is very characteristic of that awful time, 
as well as most exciting. 


or self-reliance. Benares supplied the medley 
of splendid Eastern manufactures, of learned 
Pundits, of filthy ascetics, of the lowest and 
most degraded fetish worshippers, of holy 


| monkeys, and of all that the Hindooism of 


any age, from the present day up to that of 


| Solomon, had ever produced, tending to the 


highest heavens or the deepest—mud. It 


stands by itself—there is nothing like it in 


I, even | 


His narrative of adventure and escape | 





the world, just as there is nothing like Rome, 
or Moscow, or Jerusalem. Cawnpore and 
Lucknow filled my mind with nothing but 
associations of the mutiny, and sundry 
painful questions, more than once hinted at, 
|of right and wrong, which pertain to that 
time, and were more or less causes of our 
suffering as well as of that of the natives, and 
were intended no doubt to be disciplinary 
corrections and cures of our sins, personal 
and political. 

But once in Agra, I felt, as I have said, 
that a different phase of India had suddenly 
opened up before me. Books have given 
every one a certain amount of general in- 
formation regarding the Mohammedan con- 
| quest of India under Baber in the fifteenth 
| century ; and we have all visions of the Great 
| Mogul—a designation, by the way, which his- 
_torians very properly reject as unwarranted 
| by fact, but which will nevertheless remain 
| like manya fruit of fairy tale, or of prosaic 
| fibbing--visions of pearls, and gold, and 
| diamonds unlimited, of power irresistible, of 
| cruelty as great, and of whatever a young 
reader of the “‘ Arabian Nights” could desire, 
had he only the powerful magic charm to 
| minister to his pleasures. But I had never 
before seen anything —except perhaps in 
Cairo, and there but very partially, and I have 
not yet visited Spain or the Alhambra—that 
gave me any true idea of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture. In Agra we were as in a new world, 
which is Oriental, but verily not Hindoo— 
a splendid exotic flowering in beauty and 
brilliancy beside the dark and ugly forms of 
Vishnu and Sheva. The buildings in which 
this architecture is seen are chiefly tombs, 
palaces, and mosques. Were we to recognise 
these buildings as symbolical, we might con- 
clude that a Mohammedan was purity itself, 
_both in his worship and in his life, for they 
are pure as alabaster—simple in their forms, 
and destitute of every ornament except pre- 
| cious stones mingling with the snowy marble, 
just as the flowers of spring might shew 
themselves in the recesses of the quarries of 
Carrara. 

The famous Taj (see pp. 336, 337), the 
_ gem of India and of the world, the Koh- 
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i-noor of architecture, is situated about | of flocks of paroquets adding to the glory of 


three miles from Agra, on the west bank of | colour ; and all seen in perfect silence, with no 


the Jumna. On approaching it one sees white 
marble minarets rising among trees. We halt 
at the grand portal of a great garden, and the 
entrance-hall or gate so arrests us that we feel in- 
clined to ask, with a 4*#/e feeling of disappoint- 
ment, Is ¢his the Taj ?—7/his being a splendid 
building of hard red stone—whether sand- 
stone or granite I cannot remember—inlaid 
with white and black marble and various 
coloured stones. Its arched halls are spa- 
cious. We were conducted to the upper 
storey, and from a great open arch beheld 
the ‘l'aj! All sensible travellers here pause 
when attempting to describe this building, 


and protest that the attempt is folly, and | 
betrays only an unwarranted confidence in the | 


power of words to give any idea of such a 
vision in stone. I do not cherish the hope 
of being able to convey any true impression 
of the magnificence and beauty of the Taj, 
but nevertheless I cannot be silent about it. 
From the arch in the gateway the eye fol- 


lows a long, broad, marble canal, often full of | 


crystal water, at the extreme end of which 


rises the platform on which the Taj is built. | 
Each side of the white marble canal is bor- 


dered by tall, dark cypress trees, and on 
feast days about eighty tountains—twenty-two 
being in the centre—fling their cooling spray 
along its whole length, while trees of every 
shade, and plants of sweetest odour, fill the rest 
of the garden. The buildings which make up 
the ‘Taj are all erected on a platform about 
twenty feet high and occupying a space of 
about three hundred and fifty feet square. 
These buildings consist of the tomb itself, 
which is an octagon, surmounted by an egg- 
shaped dome of about seventy feet in circum- 
ference ; and of four minarets about a hundred 
and fifty feet high, which shoot up like 
columns of light into the blue sky. One 


feature peculiar to itself is its perfect purity ; | 


for all portions of the Taj—the great platform, 
the sky-piercing minarets, the building proper 
—are ot pure white marble! The only ex- 


ception—but what an exception!—is the | 


beautiful ornamented work or an exquisite 
flower pattern, which wreathes the doors and 
wanders towards the dome, one huge mosaic 
of inlaid stones ot different colours, Imagine 
if you can such a building as this— 


“ White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost,” 


rising amidst the trees of an Eastern garden 
rich in colour, fruit, and flower, and standing 
against a sky of ethereal blue, with nothing to 
break its repose save the gleaming wings 


painful associations to disturb the mind, or 
throw it out of harmony with the pleasing 
memories of a wife and mother buried here 
| by a husband who loved her for twenty years 
| of married life, and who lies beside her ! 

We walk up from the great portal along 
the central marble canal, ascend the plat- 
form by twenty steps, and, crossing the 
marble pavement, enter the Taj with a feel- 
ing of awe and reverence. Our admiration 
is increased as we examine the details of the 
wondrous interior. The light admitted by 
the door does not dispel but only subdues the 
gloom within. We stand before such a screen 














Marble Screen, 


as we have never seen equalled. Divided into 
several compartments and panels, it sweeps 
around the marble cenotaphs that lie within 
it, and represent the real tombs seen in the 
vault beneath. It is of purest marble, so 
pierced and carved as to look like a high 
| fence of exquisite lace-work, but is really far 
more refined and beautiful; for everywhere 
| along those panels are wreaths of flowers 
| see of lapis lazuli, jasper, heliotrope, 
chalcedony, cornelian, &c. ; so that to make 


/one of the hundreds of these bouquets a 
hundred different stones are required. The 
| Florence mosaic work does not surpass it. 
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And all this vision in stone was raised by a 
Mohammedan emperor over his dream of love, 
—the wife who died more than two hundred 
years ago, when Christian kings and emperors 
were sent into dark and “weeping vaults”— 
“the longest weepers for their funerals !”— 
with no ornaments save spiders’ webs. When 
a musical note is sounded beneath this dome, 
how strange are the echoes from within it. 
They are unearthly, like those of an Aolian 
harp. The slightest note wanders heaven- 
ward, and seems to be harmonized by the 
voices of unseen spirits, and to be drawn 
out into fairy echoes and vanishing re- 
echoes, each more faint, more beautiful than 
the others, as if floating away slowly like 
summer winds, far, far beyond the dome, 
into the infinite abyss of blue ! 

But who—it may be asked by that trying 
order of readers called the lovers of know- 
ledge—was this emperor, and who was his 
wife, so honoured? Now, one of the diffi- 
culties we have to encounter in writing about 
India is the absolute want of all interest in its 
history prior to the time when its rulers came 
into contact with “our people.” The great 
contests of India, which were fashioning its 





destiny, have less interest for us than the raids 
of a vulgar robber and lifter of cattle like Rob | 
Roy, or a ticket-of-leave gentleman like , 
Robin Hood. ‘Ihe succession of great em- | 
perors of the olden time in India are to | 
most of us what the riders in a horse-race are | 
to strangers, who see but different colours | 
trying to make their horses pass each other. 
The father of the builder of the Taj, 
Jehanghir, was the first ruler in India who 
received an ambassador from England—Sir 
Thomas Roe, in the reign of James I. Je- 
hanghir married a famous beauty, Niher-ul- 
Nissa, the widow of Sher Afgan, who, four 
years previously, had been assassinated by 
this same Jehanghir. Her name was changed, 
first into Noor-Mahal, “the light of the 
harem,” and afterwards to Noor-Jehan, “ the 
light of the world.” Jehanghir, it may be 
noticed, as a characteristic of the politics of 
the time, had impaled eight hundred of the 
race of Timour, who were “in his way” to 
the throne. ; 
Shahjehan succeeded him, having murdered 
his own brother in order to do so. He 





married Arzumund Banoo, the niece of “the | 
light of the harem”—the daughter of her | 
brother. She was a good wife, and brought to | 
her husband several children, among whom | 
was Aurungzebe, who was the last ruler of 
the united empire of the great Akbar, his great 
grandfather. After burying his wife in the 


L 








Taj, Shahjehan became a miserable debau- 
chee. He has, however, been very quiet and 
sober during the two hundred years he has 
lain beside Arzumund Banoo beneath the 
marble dome. 

The cost of the Taj, I may add, was up- 
wards of three millions of pounds sterling ! 
Thousands of workmen were engaged upon it 
for long years. So much for the price of a 
sentiment, Was it too much? And how shall 
we balance the account between sentiment 


and silver? 


Every one in Agra, and very many beyond 
it, know Dr. Murray. He is wedded to the 
Taj. It is the object of his genuine affection. 
Well for the building that he has been good 
enough, and tasteful enough, to make it his 
specialité; for to him chiefly is owing the perfect 
repair in which it is kept. He was kind 
enough to have it illuminated for us at night 
with “ Roman lights,” which brought out with 
intense vividness the beautiful details of the 
interior. 

Another noble tomb, at Secundra, seven 
miles north of Agra, is that of Akbar Shah 
(p. 337), who is justly described as one of 
the greatest monarchs who ever reigned. He 


| died in 1598. “The memory of Akbar,” 


writes Lord Hastings, when visiting his tomb, 
“does not belong to a particular race or 
country; it is the property of mankind.” 
He was wise and just, with a real desire 
to promote the permanent good of his 
subjects, and his laws and arrangements 


| left little room for improvement on the 


part of his English successors. One of 
the most remarkable features of his cha- 
racter was his toleration of every form of 
religious thought. He was himself a pure 
theist, and seems to have been repelled from 
Christianity as presented to him by Portu- 
guese missionaries, who appear to have nar- 
rated to him all their own legends and fables, 
thus offending his religious feeling and com- 
mon sense. He was a Mohammedan, with 
little or nothing of Mohammed, but much of 
Akbar himself. 

The tomb is of vast size, and is situated 
in a garden of upwards of forty acres. It has 
four large majestic portals—themselves quite 
palaces. It is difficult, and needless in pre- 
sence of the illustration, to describe this 
tomb. It consists of four terraces, each nar- 
rowing above the other, except the two upper 
ones, which are nearly of equal extent. ‘The 
court is of marble, and is open to the sky, 
with a marble cenotaph in the centre, and a 
marble arcade all round with arched win- 
dows, whose panes are of carved lace-like 
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Grext Deihi Gate, at Agra. 


patterns, each pane having its own peculiar} Royal palaces are in India, as in many 
figure. The whole has a most beautiful and | other countries, within the fort of the capital. 
grand effect. The Fort of Agra is one of imposing grandeur. 
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about eighty feet high. 
striking architectural pictures than its “Gate 
of Delhi.” Within are all the different kinds 
of buildings necessary for the palace of a 
great Eastern Emperor. There are the au- 
dience hall, the rooms for the numerous 
retainers, the luxurious Zenanas ; the mosques 


for worship; not to speak of all the space | 


and dwellings needed for the soldiery, and 
for arms, small and great, and for stores 
of provisions for man and beast. So large 
is this fort, that during the mutiny up- 
wards of five thousand fugitives found 


refuge within a comparatively small por- 
Here the great Akbar 
His hall of au- 


tion of its interior. 
lived for many years, 
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' ot 


It is built of red sandstone. The walls are | dience still exists, one hundred and eighty 
I know few more | feet long, and sixty broad, supported by 


gracelul arches. In it his throne of state 
rests empty on its dais, his power having 
passed into the hands of another Raj, re- 
| presented daily by the British soldier as he 
| paces to and fro with his glittering bayonet. 
|The hall is now an armoury. In it are de- 
posited the famous sandal-wooJ gates of the 
Hindoo temple of Somnauth, brought by 
General Nott from Guznee in Affghanistan, 
to which they had been carried as trophies 
by Mahmoud of Guznee a thousand years 
before. These gates had been lost to memory, 
and I have heard that with whatever re- 
, joicings they were received by the Hindoos, 
‘ they were the occasion of very opposite ieel- 











ings on the part of the English soldiers and 
officers who had to conduct them south. 


buildings erected by Shahjehan, who built 
the Taj, and sleeps in it. 
the Pearl Mosque, 
of the Zenana. 
all these buildings is much the same-as 
that made by the Taj. 


boudoirs, call them what you please, open 


ing one into another, all of pure marble; 


Quadrangle of Pearl Mosque. 


These consist of 
and the apartments 
The impression made by 


m ) As to the Zenana 
buildings, picture to yourselves rooms or 





iand embracing the Taj and the Jumna. 


| Imagine again rivulets of water streaming 
ee: ° e | ~ 
But the chief objects in the fort are the| from room to room along marble beds; 


| flying spray of fountains ; and this on and 
| § Spray 


| on, from room to room, from balcony to 
| balcony, from court to court. And then there 
are two recesses impervious to heat, whose 





walls are formed of innumerable small mirrors, 


| gardens of flowers, and precious exotics 
; —the creepers running over trellises, and 
| one from the heat the pathways across 
| the marble floors, and mingling with the 


here a balcony supported by delicate pillars | with lamps without number, by which tiny 
(page 335), with projecting roofs; there | water-falls used to be illumined from behind, 
exquisite balustrades in delicate Jace-like | as they flowed into marble fonts and thence 
Open pattern? with no ornament save gild-| issued in bubbling rivulets or sprang into 


ing — views extending over the country, | fluttering jets of spray of delicious coolness. 
X1—24. 
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No palaces can be imagined more full of the 
joyousness and poetry of mellowed light and 
crystal water, and of that beauty of colour 
and form which harmonizes naturally with 
the blue sky and the illumined air, the 
green foliage and the birds of brilliant hue. 
The mosques are ideal places of worship, 
so grand and spacious, so simple, silent, 
and reverential, so open to the light 
of day and the naked heavens, as if God 
were welcome at any time to enter; and so 
unlike the dark Hindoo temples, nay, so un- 
like the dark and mysterious Gothic temples 
of Europe. And then the tombs are also 
calculated to impress one with the idea of 
respect for the dead—as if their occupants 
were yet alive, and therefore worthy of being 
recognised in such a way as to express not 
only what they were but are. As far as I 
know Mohammedanism, all this seems quite 
out of harmony with its ideas and beliefs ; 
but I presume it cannot be altogether so, 
The Mootee Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, is 
one of the most perfect gems of art in India, 
and so too is the Zenana Musjid beside it. 
Its arches open into the marble court (p. 345) 
and garden, which are bounded on the oppo- 
site side by the Palace of the Zenana, already 
described. The original designer of these 


splendid Mohammedan palaces, mos:jues, and 
tombs, which are the glory of Agra and its 
environs, as well as of Futtehpore Sikri, and 
Delhi, old and new, is said to have been one 


Austin de Bourdeaux. This, however, is un- 
certain, although there were, no doubt, many 
European adventurers, chiefly from Genoa 
and Venice, in the service of “the great 
Mogul.” 

But there is a black side to all this white 
marble ;—dark scenes in the shades below, 


balancing the brilliant scenes in the heights | 


above. Far down beneath this marble para- 
dise for female beauty, female evnui, and 
female misery, are various lower storeys and 
caverned vaults. 
struction, and in their revelations also, all the 
wild indefinite horror which fired our young 
imaginations in reading such stories as that 
of Bluebeard. Deep down are seen mys- 
terious stairs descending into empty cells and 
dark caverns, and from these again descending 
into others still deeper down, and through tor- 
tuous passages, ending apparently in nothing, 
yet with more than a suspicion of a something 
beyond, although a built-up wall interposes. 
We examined these mysterious and dim re- 
treats, and we saw enough to convince us 
that pleasure and pain, “ fust and hate,” were 
near neighbours in Agra as in other places. 


These realise in their con- | 


Sad evidences were apparent of beings who 
had, from jealousy or other causes, been con- 
veyed to these chambers of horror, and there 
executed in the eye of God alone. In the 
time of Lord (then Sir Thomas) Metcalfe, some 
engineer officers found their way blocked up 
by a wall where no wall should be. They 
pierced through it for about eleven feet, and 
then emerging upon the other side, found the 
skeletons of a young man, and of an old and 
young woman. A well was there, but no 
means of drawing water from it. A beautiful 
view could be seen from the spot, but no way 
of escape! I saw the place. Others who 
have had time more carefully to explore 
these underground mysteries describe a well, 
or pit, with ropes hung from bearers across 
/its mouth, on which skeleton bodies of 
‘females were found. Of these and other 
details I cannot speak from personal know- 
' ledge, but I saw and heard quite enough to 
| convince me that Oriental splendour might 
exist with horrible misery. There was enough 
| here to illustrate the selfishness of human 
‘nature in its vilest forms, and its desires 
of self-gratification and cruelty. Who would 
| compare the social blessings, the intellectual 
possessions, the calm security for life and 
property, the justice and fair dealing, the 
spiritual and purifying influences, of the family 
of an educated and sincerely Christian gentle- 
man, husband and father, living in any of our 
smoky, gloomy, unartistic, commercial towns, 
with all that any Great Mogul ever did or 
could possess, amidst the splendours of Agra, 
Delhi, or anywhere else! The emperor was 
miserable, not less really so that his misery 
was but partially realised by him; while the 
Christian workman of a free and civilised 
state possesses a blessedness and peace, not 
the less real, though not fully realised by him, 
such as never dawned on the mind of an 
Indian king. 

A strange contrast was presented during 
the mutiny, between the ordinary silence ot 
| those marble halls of the Zenana and Pearl 
Mosques, and the unwonted din of the 
tribes and trades, high and low, European 
and Oriental, which crowded into them for 
| defence; and still more so when soldiers 
| wounded in battle lay on those pavements, 
bleeding, groaning, dying, tended by ladies, 
who then were, and at all such times are, the 
very angels of mercy and hope. In that fort 
lie the remains of Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who gave way beneath the over- 
whelming weight of responsibility. But I 
cannot allow myself to recoré here other 
' illustrations of that awful period. 
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IT was conducted over the fort by Dr. 
Playfair, brother of my old acquaintance, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. He has devoted him- 
self, with the enthusiasm which is in his 
blood, to the protection and generous ex- 
planation of the architectural glories of the 
fort. I dare not allege that I heard it from 
him, nor can I condescend at this moment 
on particulars, yet the impression remains on 
my mind that notwithstanding the so-called 
repairs of the fort, and the means adopted 
for the prevention of thefts, yet there has 
nevertheless been an uncalled-for destruction 
of bits of architecture which should have 
been preserved, if necessary, under a glass case 
secured by lock and key.* 


sure, have originated from fact, that some of | 
these local authorities do not yet fully realise | 


the sacredness of the trust committed to them. 
Everything which records mind in the past, 
whether in power, taste, or opinion, should 


be preserved as records of man, be he great | 


or small, wise or foolish. But if there is any 
one who will do justice to the Moslem in 
everything, it is the learned biographer of 


Mohammed, Sir William Muir, the present | 


distinguished Governor of the North-west 
Provinces. 

There are many other monuments of archi- 
tectural beauty near Agra on which I need 





* A traveller has accused the{Marquis of Hastings of having 
committed sacrilege among some of the magnificent marble 
baths by having had them removed though they were subse- 
oo sunk in the Ganges—to present them to George IV. 

ut a very different and perfectly satisfactory report is given 
by himseif in his Private Journal (vol. ii. pp. 19, 20) of this 
transaction. His object was to preserve them from what 
appeared to him to be imminent destruction, by bringin 
them to Calcutta, “where they might somehow be engleyel 
as ornaments for the city.” 


I cannot divest | 
myself of the conviction, which must, I am | 


not dwell. But any traveller who finds it 
possible to visit Futtehpore Sikri should do 
so by all means. It is unnecessary here 
|to give its history. Suffice it to say, that 
|it is within a day’s drive of Agra, and was 
built by Akbar; that its buildings remain as 
| perfect as when erected—its tombs being 
‘like poems in marble, its palaces of rarest 
beauty, and its remains, in short, so ex- 
| quisite as do not exist in any other part 
|of the earth. To my great regret, I could 
| not command the time to visit Futtehpore 
| Sikri, and therefore cannot describe it, al- 
| though illustrations of its glory are before 
me. The time is not, however, far distant 
when British tourists will be familiar with it. 
|The Suez Canal and Indian railways are 
working out a greater revolution as regards the 
travel of the intelligent idle, as well as the 
| commerce of the intelligent busy, than we 
can anticipate, 

I am sorry I was not able to devote any 
time to the examination of the prisons in 
the North-west Provinces, as represented by 
_ that of Agra under the surveillance of my host 
and old friend, Dr. Moir, the son of the 
well-known “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, But from all I heard in the north, I am 
| persuaded that the prisons of this province 
are models, and may favourably compare 
with the best in Europe. For intelligence, 
enthusiasm, wisdom, and perseverance in his 
work, I will “ back up” my friend Dr. Moir 
against any “ in the same line.” 

I have said nothing about missions in these 
northern rides ; but may possibly do so yet. 
Meanwhile we must have a peep at Delhi— 
and then homewards ! 





SONNET. 


By THE AUTHOR 


oF ‘“*‘LADY GRACE.” 


OOR drifted flower, which this unthinking sea 
Sends where it will, to any passer’s foot, 
Do memories of sweet earth about thy root 
Haunt thee? and when the salt spray shudders thee, 


Hast thou a thought of 


dew ? and when the light 


Slopes through thee te the cold unanswering sand, 
Do thrills and mockeries of growth expand 

Thy useless veins? Day moulders into Night 
As thou to nothing ; but great Morn shall stand 
And quicken all the unforgetful land 

With glory, and the ready sky with bliss, 

Thou only unconcerned beneath a kiss 


Which wakes the world ; t 


hou, like a homeless heart, 


Movest no more, but diest where thou art ! 
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DRAGONS AND DRAGON-SLAYERS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE HOTEL Du PETIT ST. JEAN.” 


PART II. 


"TE myths of the Dragon and the Dragon- | 
slayer, so general before the Christian 
Era, were, as we have said, equally popular | 
after the Advent. The makers and the re- | 
peaters of Christian legends did not discard 
these old tales, but, slightly altering the circum- 
stances, they appropriated to saints and pala- 
dins the feats which the mythologists had 
ascribed to the gods and demigods of old. 
Neither could they discard them, for so ger- 
mane to the spirit of the new religion were 
the exploits of the old deliverers, that it 
only remained for the new religion to set 
forth the affinity which exists between them 
and the great mission of the Redeemer. The 
young god who trampled on the serpent, the 
heroic citizen who leapt into the gulf to save 
a city, and the grieved paladin who, in the 
Christian hagiology, engaged in single com- 
bat with a dragon, were shown to be but 
differing embodiments of the same idea, wit- 
nesses to the world’s central truth, to the 
law of sacrifice, to the axiom of the Jewish 
priest when he declared it to be expedient 
that one man should die for the people. Yes, 
expedient truly that men should know where 
lies the way of life, ze, in the Highway of 
the Holy Cross; expedient that this world, 
full already of thorns and briars, should not 
also grow into a sahara of egotism, but that 
some should be found ready to give all, yea 
even the life itself, for the people. 
myth, such a hope, and such a trust, had 
lain in the minds of the past, and mythology 
had testified to religion, when it showed how 
by waters of Nile and Indus, and under the 
oaks of Delphi, men long suffering from evil, 
tyranny, and darkness, had been calling on 
the light, until in due time the true Day- 
spring from on high visited them, guiding 
with His wounded teet the world’s steps into 
the ways of peace. 

Foremost in the Christian hierarchy stands 
Michael. ‘The mysterious allusions in Scrip- 
ture to his conflict with the old serpent have 
inspired poets and painters, but the medizeval 
authors would not rest content with these. 
In the days of Gregory the Great, when 
there was a pestilence, he is said to have 
appeared again upon earth. “Car quand 
celuy Pape,” says the chronicle, “eut étably 
les grandes litanies pour la pestilence qu’y 
était, il vit sur le chasteau qui jadis est dict 


Such a | 





de la mémoire de Hadrien, l’Ange de Nostre 
Seigneur qui touchait sa giaive ensanglantée 
de sang, et la remit dans sa gaine: et a donc 
fit 1&4 une église en l’honneur de St. Michel- 
Ange, et ce chasteau a nom le chasteau de 
Sainct-Ange.” So far, at least, the chronicler 
saith truly, and still the bronze image of the 
archangel, poised like a great bird of God, 
and crowning the mole of Hadrian, overlooks 
the yellow waters of the Tiber, and all the 
domes and spires of the City on the Seven 
Hills. 

Next in order comes St. George of Eng- 
land ; and when abridged of details the story 
of his exploits runs thus— 

Near a city of Libya dwelt the dragon, a 
monster, whose habitation was a pond, and 
whose rations were two sheep and a maiden 
per diem. When it came to the turn of Saba, 
the king’s daughter, to be sacrificed, and the 
people demanded fair play, the monarch re- 
fused to give up his child. At this con- 
juncture St. George appeared, and promised 
to help Saba in the name of his Lord Christ. 
He did subdue the dragon, and deliver the 
girl; whereupon the king, his daughter, and 
everybody else, were baptized.* St. George 
refused a large sum of money offered to him 
in reward: he gave alms of it to the poor, 
taught the king his duty to God and to his 
neighbour, and then went on his way rejoicing. 

This narrative, if it means anything, may 
mean that there once was a public benefactor, 
who helped to stay the ravages of a pestilence, 
baptized the natives, and taught both nobler 
manners and purer laws, but unfortunately, 
history, in contra-distinction to monkish le- 
gend, does not lead us to think that George of | 
Cappadocia could have sat for the portrait, 
which is plainly the work of a later fancy. 

This is a specimen of the medizval saints 
in their capacity as dragon-slayers. It would 
be tedious to follow all their exploits in de- 
tail, but France is so especially rich in this 
lore that I subjoin as a curiosity the list of | 
some events, with the dates assigned to them | 
by French tradition. 

St. Martial on the Garonne, fourth century. 

St. Pol, in 594. 

St. Julian, Bishop of Mans, in —59. 





* This incident is to b: found among the Gaclic legends of 
the West Highlands of Scotland, where it is one of the ex- 
ploits of a hero as powerful and as laborious as Hercules. 
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St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Romanus, at Rouen, in 628. 
Radegonde, near Poitiers. 

Bertram, at Comminge, 1076. 
Amand, on the banks of the Searpe. 
Arnel, at Thiel (Isle et Vilaine). 
Florent, near Saumur, 299. 

St. Veran, at Arles. 

St. Victor, at Marseilles. 

Alexis Comnenes, at Trebisonde, 1204. 
Nino Orlandi, at Pisa, 1109. 

Gilles, Sieur de Chin, near Mons. 
Raymond of Sulpy, in Neufchatel. 

St. Martial delivered Bordeaux and St. 


Marcel the city of Paris from great dragons, | 


and time fails us to tell of St. Véran of 
Arles, or of St. Bié or Bienheureux at Ven- 
dome, and we only pause to commemorate 
the triumphs of St. Martha over the great 
dragon of Tarascon. 

The sister of Lazarus, when, along with St. 
Mary Magdalene, St. Maxime, and St. Marcel- 
lus, she was stranded on the shores of Langue- 
doc, worked many miracles, and the inhabitants 
of the town prayed her to deliver them from 
a monster called the Tarasque (from the Greek 
tapasow, to disturb), whofed upon human flesh. 
“She had hardly entered the wood where he 
dwelt,” says a French author, “when a long- 
continued bellowing was heard, at which all 
the people trembled, thinking that the poor 
woman who had undertaken a thing which 
no one else would attempt, and who had 
gone without arms, had been destroyed. 
| But soon this bellowing ceased, and St. 
| Martha re-appeared holding a little wooden 
|| cross in one hand, and in the other this 
|| monster fastened to a ribbon which was tied 
She thus advanced into 
| the middle of the town, glorifying the name 
| of the Saviour, and presented the people 
|| with the dragon, still bloody from the prey 
|| he had lately devoured.” The annual fes- 
| tival in honour of this event, and the Order 
| of the Tarasque instituted by the good king 
| Réné of Anjou, kept alive the memory 
| of her miracle ; and this figure of St. Martha 
|| is a very pretty and effective one, and 
|| less capable than many of having a rational- 
|| istic explanation given of it. Many of the 
|| legends mentioned above seem to warrant 
|| the reading which the ingenious M, Eusébe 
|| Salverte once put on them, that of being phy- 
sical or historical facts dressed up in the cast 
| clothes of the time-honoured dragon fable. 
|| These devastating French dragons were pos- 
|| sibly floods of the Seine, the Loire, the Clain, 
|| the Drac, or the Rhone, and the monster sub- 
dued by St. Efflam on the coast of Brittany 
may have been connected with one of those 


| medizeval saints and champions. 


inundations of the sea which, in the ninth 
| century, carried away many towns and villages, 


and so altered the line of the coast as to de- 
tach St. Michael’s Mount from the shore. 
The tale of St. Margaret’s three encounters 
with a dragon is no doubt a travesty of her 
prolonged sufferings and martyrdom at An- 
tioch ; and the story of St. Loup, in whose 
honour a dragon was, till late years, carried 
about at Troyes, suggests another interpreta- 
tion for these ever-recurring exploits of the 
St. Loup, 
though not an evangelist, was the conqueror 
of the Arian heresy in the diocese of Troyes ; 
and similar victories over heathendom and 
heresy were certainly gained by St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Hilary, St. Donatus, and St. Arnel, 
all notable dragon-slayers; neither are we 
surprised to find St. Florent added to the list 


_when we remember that he was the Apostle of 


Anjou, the man who first planted the cross in 
the West, on the confluents of the Maine and 
of the Loire, A.D. 299. 

Legends gathered round any popular saint 
in the middle ages just in the way in which we 
now attribute any witticism in vogue to the 
most celebrated sayer of bon-mots of the day. 
Not only has rumour a hundred tongues, but 
hero-worship could always make out of any 
notable bishop, architect, doctor, or evan- 
gelist, a saint, a soothsayer, a wizard, and a 
dragon-slayer. And the hero is often the 
heir of centuries; for him old myths are 
revived, and forgotten fragments of mytho- 
logy go to make up the so-called biography 
of a saint, Take “ Holy Gilbert” as a case 
in point. 

Gilbert de Moravia, the Bishop of Caith- 
ness, or Catteynes, died in 1245, but as “‘ Holy 
Gilbert,” and ‘“Gobhan Saor,” founder and 
builder of the cathedral of Dornoch, and 
slayer of the “ Dhuguisch” or “ Beast,” he 
still lives in the hearts of Highlanders, who 
might value neither his learning nor his epis- 
copal ordination, though. they spare some 
admiration for the gentle birth and the 
gentle breeding of the prelate. The tale of 
his marvellous exploits, orally preserved 
among the people, runs as follows :— 

“There was once upon a time in Sutherland 
a great dragon, very fierce and strong. He 
was born out of a seven years’ fire, and it was 
he that burnt all the fir-woods in Sutherland, 
Skibo, and the Reay, of which the remains, 
black and charred, are to be seen in the 
mosses to this day. The dragon set fire to 
them with his breath, and rolled over the 
whole country ; then men fled from the breath 
of him, and the women fainted when his 
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shadow came over the sky line. He made 
the whole land desert, and could not be 
killed but by a spotless child, or by the man 
who saw him before he spied that man. And 
it fell out that when this evil spirit, whom the 
people called the “ Beast” and the “ Dhu- 
guisch,” came nigh to Dornoch, then he saw 
the town and the church of Holy Gilbert 
that was building there,—‘“ Pity of you, 
Dornoch !” roared the dragon ; and “ Pity of 





you, Dornoch,” thought St. Gilbert. So he 
took five long and sharp arrows, and a little 
lad to carry them, and went out to meet the 
Beast, and hid below a bank of sand. And 
when the beast came he cried, “ Pity of 
you!” and drew a bow at a venture, and the 
first arrow pierced the dragon to the heart. | 
The people buried him where he fell, at the | 
stone called the Stone of the Beast to this | 
day. And after that Holy Gilbert finished | 
the church. There were no. ladders long 
enough to finish the spire, but when Saint 
Gilbert threw up a nail he sent the hammer | 
after, which did the work and returned to | 
him.” 

Of this narrative the flaming dragon part be- | 
longs to the old mythologies, since the burning 
of those forests, whose charred trunks still re- 
main in the mosses of Sutherland, took place | 
at a period far prior to the episcopate of 
St. Gilbert,* and the very Danes had ere that , 
date ceased to sweep down on the shore in 
their black galleys, and to spoil the land. The 
episode of the hammer belongs to the Scan- | 
dinavian mythology, and is told of the hammer , 
of Thor, and it is the name of “ Gobhan | 
Saor” and the appearance of “Holy Gil- 
bert” as a master builder that forms the most | 
curious part of the legend. “ Gobhan Saor” | 
is the name of the fabulous master carpenter, | 
mason, and smith to whom so many Irish | 
buildings are ascribed. He is said to have | 
been also a sage and a poet, and Irish tra- 
dition avers that he was a “black, rusty | 
youth,” but in all probability the name | 
applies properly not to a man, but to a 
class, to the race of Cuthite builders to 
whom the world owes so much cyclopean | 
architecture. It is very interesting to see these 
primitive Vulcans or Tubal-cains of a date 
so remote (probably 2,000 before the Chris- 
tian era), transformed in Ireland into the 
building saints, St. Gobhan and St. Abban, 





* Gilbert de Moravia, Archdeacon of Moray and Bishop of 
Caithness, was possessed of great estates in Sutherland, and 
was cousin-german of the Lord Sutherland of the day. ‘The 
date of his episcopate, 1223 to 1245, gives an approximate 
one for the erection of his cath mal the endowments of 
which were his gift. ‘The charter is at Dunrobin. 

+ Seventeen churches and many crosses, generally said to 


| and for his knowledge of Scripture, and after 


_ founding the cathedral church of his see at his 


| civility where ignorance had been rampant, 


/to strive and to work, if needs be to dare 


| the mediums through which the Divine will 





have been the work of one night. 


and in Sutherland identified with “ Holy 
Gilbert,” Archdeacon of Moray and Bishop 
of Catteynes, the founder of the first cathe- 
dral of Dornoch, and of the great pile of 
Kildrummy on the Don. Thus the Chris- 
tian saints have become the heirs of the 
Titans and of the giants. 

With regard to St. Gilbert history is so 
explicit that his position as a dragon-queller 
is shown to be but a truth disguised. He 
was famous in his youth for his learning 


his election (¢empo Alexander II.) he ruled 
for twenty years over a troubled diocese, 


own costs.* He was one of the “nobill 
clerkis” chronicled by Hector Boece as adorn- 
ing the reign of his sovereign: learned, or- 
derly, and humane, we may be sure that he left 
a little order where he had found disorder, 
that he planted in a little knowledge and 


and thus being righteous and merciful in his. 
words and works, he has left his memory to 
the fond praise of five centuries. 

“‘ And to such high vocation had I, too, as 
a denizen of the universe been called,” says 
Teufelsdréck ; and in this saying of the pro- 
fessor’s lies the moral of all my fables and 
tales. 

Yes! called we are, to labour and to profit, 


and to die. 

It is true that many of the conditions of 
our warfare are altered ones. ‘To our clearer 
faith and larger hope no such dualism is pos- 
sible as once filled the minds of the Persian 
and of the Gnostic. The Christian verity 
forbids us to acknowledge any balance or 
equality of power between the good and the 
evil principle (between Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man), between God and the devil. We have 
learned to know God as the omnipotent 
Ruler and Father of men and of spirits, and to 
see that evil (as permitted by Him) is one of 


works out its purposes in the economy of 
the world. Pain we have ceased to regard 
as purely evil, for it is felt to be one of 
the safeguards of the body, and one of the 
teachers of the soul, while it is one of the 
greatest stimulants to works of charity, and to 
medical discovery. The hostile powers of 
nature no longer alarm us as they did, for we 
can lead oft the lightning, predict the storm, 
and send electricity as a new Mercury to do 
our bidding. Death itself we know to be 





* See Cosmo Innes’ “ Sketches of Scottish History,” p. 823 
and the “ Chronikles of Scotland,” by Hector Boece. 
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the end* of labour; it is the yan to yn 
Golden City, and the grave is but the silent 
laboratory where the Divine Artificer elabo- 
rates the greatest and most blessed of changes, 
where the mortal is endued with immortality. 

Yet with all this, we, in full nineteenth 
century, need our Dragon-slayers, and where 
are they to be found? 

Who will fan such a fire of faith in the 
living, loving, and present God as will burn 
up all the chaff of our atheisms ? 

Who will give Reason in marriage to Faith, 
and, daring at once both to think and to 
believe, teach that the mute face of nature 
and the living page of revelation testify alike 
to Love and to Design, that they speak of a 
consonant moral economy, and are parts of 
a consonant moral education in the universe 
of God ? 

“ My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” 
said the Son of Man: “At last, dear and | 
great God, I think one thought of thine !” 
exclaimed the devout astronomer 





brought face to face with a great but simple | 
natural law, revealed then to science for the 
first time; and did more of this spirit per- 
meate our working, surely angels, yea, even 
Michael the Dragon-queller, would be better 
able to applaud us at the end of pilgrimage. 


We must be strong, for the dragons still live. 

We may be glad, for the race of champions 
is not extinct. 

Every life boat going out to a wreck is a | 
new Perseus going out toa new Andromeda. | 


when | 


One monster has disappeared before Jenner’s 
lancet, another before the Ten Hours’ Factory 
Bill, and the invention of chloroform has 
made a Scotch physician greater than St. 
Gecrge, St. Marcel, or St. Cyr, by as much as 
genius, induction, and research can make 
him wiser than Farquhar, the royal leech who 
tasted the serpent’s broth.* 

Thus it must ever be that by patience and 

virtue, by courage and invention, by the sweat 
of the brow, and by the ache of the heart, 
that the artist, the savant, and the mechanic 
have to fulfil the original command, and to 
subdue the earth. That command is binding 
still, and on all sides the work awaits us. It 
is ours to lift one more protest against evil, 
to heal quarrels, to plant, to order, and to 
console, to raise up souls and bodies from 
| degradation and sickness to health and to 
sobriety: to diminish the civic spite, to 
loosen old bands of foolish habit and preju- 
| dice, to lessen the curse of Babel, and to 
conquer ourselves. Each man must learn 
that “he has capabilities in him to battle in 
some small Cegree against the great empire 
of darkness,” and then when work is ended, 
and among the glad ‘“‘Well-dones” of heaven, 
we may enter into the joy of that Lord who 
will at last put sin, and death, and hell, under 
His feet, and render up a reconciled King- 
dom unto His and our Father, who is the 
God over all, blessed for ever. 





* This le blished in the “‘ Tales of the West 


pny is pu 
Highlands, #y . Campbell, and the hero alluded to is 





» “Two hands crossed on breast, | 
Labour is done,”’ 


is a Russian proverb referring to their mode of laying out the | 
dead. | mon source o 


d by pea to be the celebrated Farquhar Heaton, 

physician to MacLean of Duart, and to King James II., but as 

the same incidents occur in a Norse, and also in an Albanian 

tale, they a. in all three cases derived from the com- 
some very ancient superstition, 





UNDER ESPECIAL BLESSINGS. 


A Sonnet. 
By SYDNEY DOBELL. 


ORD CHRIST, Lord Christ, oh! for a little space 


Turn hence. 


Some day, when I again am low 


In the new dust of whatsoever blow 
Time hath in license, from Thy perfect place 
Ah! let the awful solace of Thy face 


Sun me, but not now ! 


Lord, Thou seest me ! 


How 


Can I, o’erborne by what Thy hands bestow, 





Bear what Thine eyes? Now, therefore, of Thy grace 
I ask but that if ever, as of yore, 
Thou lookest up and sigh’st, my kneeling thought 
May kiss Thy skirt, and Thou, who know’st if aught 
Touch Thee, mayst know, and, through Thee, what no more 
Is I, but, ne’ertheless, began in me, 
May rise to Him whom no man hath seen, nor can see. 
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DREAMS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


oe the Talmud is gradually relax- 
ing its hold upon the modern Israelitish 
mind as an infallible expositor of the Divine 
Law; and though a large and influential 
body of Jews go so far as utterly to reject its 
authoritative teaching, reverence enough for 
its traditions still survives to make its pages 
a mine of old-world wisdom, whence the 
student, who has patience to clear away the 
overlying rubbish of centuries, may bring to 
light rare but fantastic treasures of Rabbinical 
thought and learning. Dreams and their in- 
terpretation could hardly fail to find place in 
a book which, while it claims to date from 
Sinai, received in reality its earliest shape 
amongst the mystic sages of Babylon. Apart 
from all consideration of the philosophy of 
dreams, the ‘Talmudical system has two points 
in its favour, which must largely help to com- 
mend it to thoughtful minds: the first is, that 
it is the earliest mode of dealing with a very 
intricate and perplexing subject that has come 
down to us ; and the second, that it bases its 
interpretation of “ night visions” entirely—or 
almost entirely—on scriptural authority. The 
use that it makes of the sacred writings may 
jar upon reverent minds as an uncouth piece 
of superstition, in keeping with many a dark 
page of Israel’s history. Still, the fact that 
divine agency is so thoroughly realised in the 
thoughts which come into man’s mind upon 
his bed (Dan. ii. 29), will go a long way 
towards redeeming the code ot interpretation 
from the censure of less worthy systems. 
Three things, according to the Talmud, 


require mercy from God—meaning that He | 
may cause them to remain firm: (1) A good | 


king. (2) Agood year. (3) A good dream. 


This last is founded on Isa. xxxviii. 16, “ So | 


” 


wilt thou recover me, and make me to live, 
which in the Hebrew runs, “Thou hast made 
me dream, thou hast made me live ;” as if 
Hezekiah’s restoration to health were in some 
unrecorded way connected with a dream. 
Consistently with this explanation, the same 
authority sets down sleep and dreams among 
six things which conduce to the recovery of 
the sick. 

Then, again, five things are enumerated, 
each of which is affirmed to be the sixtieth 
part of something. Thus— 


1. Fire 

2.. Honey 

3. The Sabbath 
4. Sl ep 

5. A Dream 


is the sixtieth part of hell. 
9 manna. 
~ joy of future world. 
pa death. 

prophecy. 


” 
” 
” 


” ” 


It is afterwards explained that a dream is 


intended to be a warning from God, and on 
this supposition its importance is not at all 
overrated, when it is declared that a dream 
without interpretation is like a letter that is 
unread, and that a man who passes seven 
nights without one is to be written down as 
“wicked.” If the spirits are sensibly affected 
by a dream—whether it be favourable or the 
reverse—it is held to be a sign that it will 
surely come to pass. It is discouraging, how- 
ever, to be told that a dad dream is much 
more likely to turn out true than a good one ; 
though some comfort may be gathered from 
the assurance that, however bad a dream 
may be, it will never be fulfilled in all its 
completeness. In this case, as in most other 
of our earthly ills, anticipation is worse than 
reality. “As it is impossible,” says the 
Talmud, “for wheat to grow without straw, 
so is it impossible for a dream to spring up 
without nonsense.” Many persons will be 
inclined to endorse this statement after a 
fashion never contemplated by our venerable 
authority, and may fancy that the grains of | 
sound meaning contained in their dreams are 
hardly worth the trouble of sifting from 
bushels of senseless rubbish, The “non- 
sense” spoken of as the necessary accom- 
paniment of dreams refers, in all probability, 
to those accidental surroundings which are 
not viewed as having any real or special 
application. 

Provision is made for a case when a man’s 
mind is greatly troubled by a dream, the im- 
port of which he cannot understand. He is 
to betake himself to three leading men in his 
| synagogue (the Rabbi and two assistants where 
| they are to be had), and is to beg them to 

interpret what he has seen. By way of allay- 
ing his alarm they are immediately to say, 
i “'Thou hast seen a good dream,” whether it 
| really be a favourabie one or not: this done, 
| they must recite three verses out of the Bible 





iin which occurs the word “turned,” implying 
that any evil which may be lurking in the 


dream will now be turned to good. The 
| verses appointed for the occasion are Ps. 
| xxx. tr, “‘ Thou hast turned for me my mourn- 
|ing into dancing;” Jer. xxxi. 13, “I will 
| turn their mourning into joy ;” Deut. xxii. 
| 5, “ The Lord thy God turned the curse into 
|a blessing santo thee.” Then they must re- 
| peat three verses in which occurs the word 
| “redeemed.” -Ps. xxv. 22, “ Redeem Israel, 
| O God, out of all his troubles.” Ps. lv. 18, 
| “ He hath delivered (Heb. “ redeemed”) my 
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soul in peace from the battle that was against 
me.” Isa. xxxv. 10, “And the ransomed 
(Heb. “ redeemed ”) of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting 
joy upon their heads.” After this they must 
say three verses in which occurs the word 
“peace.” These are 1 Sam, xxv. 6, “ Peace 
be both to thee, and peace be to thine 
house, and peace be unto all that thou hast ;” 
1 Chron. xii. 18, “‘ Peace, peace be unto thee, 
and peace be to thine helpers, for thy God 
helpeth thee ;” Isa. lvii. 19, “ Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is near, 
saith the Lord.” 

But should a man have seen a dream which 
he cannot accurately remember, but which 
still haunts his imagination with a sense of 
coming evil, a course is provided for the re- 
lief of his anxiety. He is directed to go to 
the synagogue and stand before the priest at 
the moment when his hands are spread out to 
bless, and say as follows :—*‘ Sovereign of the 
Universe, I am thine, and my dreams are 


in thy presence, O Lord my God, and the 
God of my fathers, that all my dreams con- 
cerning myself, and concerning all Israel, 
may be for good! Whether I have dreamed 
concerning myself, or whether I have dreamed 
concerning others, or whether others have 
dreamed concerning me, if they be good, 
strengthen and fortify them, that they may be 
accomplished in me, as were the dreams of 
the righteous Joseph. If they require cure, 
heal them, as thou didst Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, from his sickness, Miriam the pro- 
phetess from her leprosy, and Naaman from 
his leprosy, as the bitter waters of Marah 
by our lawgiver Moses, and those of Jericho 
by the hands of Elisha. And as thou wast 
pleased to turn the curse of Balaam, the son 
of Beor, from a curse into a blessing, so be 
pleased to convert all my dreams concerning 
me, and all Israel, toa good end. O guard 
me! Let me be acceptable to thee, and grant 
me life. Amen.” 

The priest’s blessing is used only at the 
Passover, Pentecost, New Year, Day of 
Atonement, and Tabernacles, so that the 
anxious dreamer must wait for one of these 
occasions before his mind can be set at rest. 
No blessing is given on any Sabbath during 
the year, and should one of the five above- 
mentioned days happen to fall on a Sabbath, 
the benediction is invariably omitted. In 
many congregations it is neglected altogether. 
This arises partly from the fact that the Rabbi 
is not necessarily a descendant of Aaron (a 


—_—— 


eee 











thine. I have dreamed a dream, but know | 
not what it portends. May it be acceptable | 





Cohen), and partly from the fear that if the 
blessing were allowed, some disreputable 
member of the congregation, who may never- 
theless be able to claim Aaronic lineage, might 
insist upon bearing his part in the function. 
The consequence is that it is very rare to see 
a troubled dreamer standing up publicly in 
the face of the congregation, though in con- 
tinental synagogues, and specially in Poland 
and Galicia, the spectacle is common enough. 

While all dreams arise from the imagina- 
tion of the heart (Dan. ii. 29), three kinds of 
them are held to come tru2. (1) A dream 
of the morning. (2) A dream which some- 
body else has dreamt about you. (3) A 
dream that has been repeated, z.¢., has oc- 
curred twice or oftener. Though no direct 
scriptural authority is claimed for this state- 
ment, it is delivered with all the force of | 
immemorial tradition. 

Having laid down these general rules on 
the subject of dreams, the ‘Talmud proceeds 
to draw up a code of more special interpreta- 
tion. Thus, for example, if a man sees a 
well in a dream, it is a sign of good fortune. 
This is founded on Gen. xxvi. 19, “ And 
Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, and 
found there a well oi springing water.” 

If a man sees an ass in his dream, he shall 
have a good hope for salvation, for it is 
written in Zech. ix. 9, “Thy king cometh unto 
thee, he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,” 

If he sees white grapes, whether they are in 
season or not, the omen is good; but should 
black grapes appear to him, the dream is bad, 
unless the fruit should chance to be in season, 
when it is favourable. 

If he sees pails or jars for carrying water, 
the dream is as good as good can be, for the 
vision is shown to none but those who fear 
God with all their might. 

A bird and a river are also good dreams, 
and signify peace and prosperity. 

The ox has six different modes of interpre- | 
tation peculiar to himself. Thus, if a man 
dreams (1) that he is eating his flesh, it is a 
sure sign that he will become rich; (2) that 
the ox has gored him, he will have sons who 
will contend with one another about the 
law ; (3) that the ox has bitten him, pain 
will come ; (4) that the ox has kicked him, 
he will undertake a long journey ; (5) that 
he is riding on the ox, he will become great ; 
(6) that the ox rides on him, he will die. A 
white horse, whether at rest or in motion, is 
good ; but a chestnut or dark-coloured horse 
is only good so long as it is standing still, 
Any movement betokens evil. 
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If a man sees a camel, it was decided in 
heaven that he should die, but the decree has 
been altered. 

It may be said generally that all kinds of 
wild animals are good, except the monkey 
tribe. 

Should Ishmael appear to any one, it is a 
most manifest token that his prayer is heard ; 
but the dream is useless if any ordinary Arab, 
and not the actual son of Abraham, presents 
himself. 

If a man sees a funeral sermon (which it is 
needless to say must, for the present purpose, 
be a written one), it is a sign that he has 
found mercy with God. 

If he reads in his dream “ Amen, blessed 
is the name of the Lord,” &c., as is repeated 


in the public service of the synagogue, he is | 


sure of heaven. 


Or, again, if he recites Deut. vi. 4—10, he | 


merits that the Shechinah should rest upon 
him. 
Barley and wheat mean peace and plenty. 
Rye, that sin is taken away. 
Figs, that knowledge remains in him. 
Olives, that he shall have many children, 
Olive-tree, that he shall have a good name. 
Olive oil, that he shall attain to a know- 
| ledge of the law. 
Vine-stock, that he shall expect the Messiah. 
Vineyard, that his wife shall be fruitful. 
Myrtle, that his estates will prosper ; and 
| if he has none, that he will become possessed 
'| of landed property. 
Goose, that he may hope for wisdom. 


Goat, that he will enjoy a year of plenty. 
Cock, that his wife will bear a son. 
Eggs, that the thing which he most desires in 


his prayer is not yet granted. If, however, the 
eggs are broken, it is a sign that his petition 
will hereaiter be fulfilled. The same is said 
of nuts or glass, or anything that breaks, 
Snake, that he will be sure of a good 
income. This explanation is justified by the 
words addressed to the serpent, Gen. iil. 14, 


“ Dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” | 


Dust, say the Rabbis, is so plentiful, that the 


serpent can never by any possibility suffer | 


want. 
those who pass their lives in the enjoyment 
of ample means, 

If a man dreams that he is uncovering his 
head, it is a sign of good fortune. If he 
dreams that he is rending his garments, it is 
an assurance that the evil which had been 
determined against him in heaven is rent 
from him. 

Dreams that relate to taking off the clothes 
vary in significance, according to the place 


where the act is done. Thus, if a man un- 
dresses himself in Babylon, he is without sin ; 
but if in Canaan, he is void of righteousness. 

If a man dreams that he is being caught, or 
laid hold of, it is a token that he is watched 
over in heaven for good. 

If he is being bled his sins are forgiven. 

All drinkables seen in sleep are of good 
omen, with the single exception of wine ; for 
which, curiously enough, :the authority of the 
| Wise Manisquoted, Prov. xxxi.6, “Givestrong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish, and 
wine unto those that be of heavy hearts.” 

If a man sees David in his dream, let him 
hope to become a saint. 

If a man sees Solomon in his dream, let 
| him hope to become wise. 
If a man sees Ahab in his dream, let him 
| expect affliction. 
Several of the Books of Scripture have their 


own special significance when seen in dreams. 
Thus— 





The Psalms 
Proverbs 
— . 
amentations 
ob 
saiah 
Ezekiel 
Book of Kings 


mean holiness. 
» wisdom. 
affliction. 


consolation. 
knowledge. 
greatness. 


But all these fade into nothing before the 
Book of Esther, for if this appears to any one 
in his sleep, let him know of a certainty that 
a miracle will happen to him. 

Amongst bad dreams there are a few which 
are held to be of such malignant meaning, 
that the unlucky sleeper must keep a strict 
| fast for twenty-four hours to avert the im- 
| pending evil. Not even the Sabbath itself, 
| on which all fasting is forbidden, will excuse 
| him from the performance of the penitential 
| exercise. The occasions for this discipline 
|are when a man has dreamt :—(1) that the 
| roll of the Synagogue, on which the Scriptures 
are written, is being burnt—(z) that he is 
taking part in the prayer which concludes the 
services on the Day of Atonement—(3) that 
the roof of his house is falling in—(4) that his 
| teeth are dropping out. 

Some of these interpretations, it will be 








It is, therefore, selected as a type of | seen, have for long generations taken their 


| place among popular superstitions of our own, 

| and it is curious to note how their origin may 
be traced along the channel of Jewish tradi- 
tion up to the fountain-head of the Babylonian 
captivity. Many a Highland housewife and 
Cornish cottager is at this moment repeating 
dreamland wonders that were first learnt 

'when Israelitish harps were hanging silent 
upon the willows of Euphrates. 

| The foregoing explanation of the language 
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of dreams, which after all is only a fragment | not a dog move his tongue,” 


of much more that remains untold, is not de- 
livered by the Talmud as a mere opinion, but 
as an authoritative statement which no ortho- 
dox child of Abraham may venture to gainsay. 
Consistently with this, there is a bold and 
almost unvarying appeal to Scripture as the | 
foundation upon which the system of interpre- | 
tation is made to rest. Some of the passages | 


before Prov. 
xxvi. r1, “As a dog returneth to his vomit, 
so a fool returneth to his folly.” 

If he sees a lion, he must repeat Hosea xi. 
10, “* They shall walk after the Lord, he shall 


| roar like a lion,” before Jer. iv. 7, “‘ The lion 


is come up from his thicket: he is gone forth 
from his place to make thy land desolate.” 
If he sees a razor or scissors, he must repeat 


cited are so far-fetched as to say more for the | Gen. xli. 14, “Then Pharaoh sent and called 
ingenuity of the Rabbis than for the elucidation | Joseph, and they brought him hastily out of 
of the matter in hand, while others could only | the dungeon, and he shaved himself,” before 


be made intelligible to the general reader by 
the addition of a copious gloss. The same 


difficulty will not be felt in what follows, and | 


the scriptural authorities are cited as examples 
of the spirit of laborious research that guided 
the Talmudical writers in their marvellous 
compilation. 

If a man sees a river in his dream, he is told 
to rise early and repeat Isa. Ixvi. 12, “I will 
extend peace to her like a river,” lest chap. 
lix. 19 should come into his mind first, and 
spoil the good omen, “When the enemy shall 
come in like a flood.” 

If he sees a bird, he is to rise and say Isa. 
xxxi. 5, “As birls flying, so will the Lord defend 
Jerusalem,” lest he should previously think 
of Prov. xxvii. 8, “As a bird that wandereth 
from her nest, so is a man that wandereth from 
his place,” which would be very unlucky. 

If he sees grapes, he must repeat Hosea ix. 
10, “I found Israel like grapes in the wilder- 
ness,” before Deut. xxxii. 32, “ Their vine is 
of the vine of Sodom, their grapes are grapes 
of gall, their clusters are bitter.” 

If he sees a mountain, he must repeat Isa. 
lvi. 7, “Even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain,” before Jer. ix. 10, “For the 
mountains will I take up a weeping and a 
wailing.” 

If he sees a trumpet, he must repeat Isa. 
xxvil. 13, “‘ The great trumpet shall be blown, 
and they shall come that were ready to perish,” 
before Hosea v. 8, “ Blow ye the cornet in 
Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah. Ephraim 
shall be desolate in the day of rebuke.” 

If he sees a dog, he must repeat Exod. xi. 7, 
“Against any of the children of Israel shall 





Judges xvi. 17, “ There hath not come a razor 
upon mine head; if I be shaven, then my 
strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man.” 

If he sees a well, he must repeat Cant. iv. 
15, “A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon,” before 
Jer. vi. 7, “As a fountain casteth out her 
waters, so she casteth out her wickedness.” 

If he sees a reed, he must repeat Isa. xlii. 3, 
“ A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not, quench: he shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth,” before 
2 Kings xviii. 21, “ Now, behold, thou trust- 
est upon the staff of this bruised reed, even 
upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will 
go into his hand, and pierce it.” 

If he sees an ox, he must repeat Deut. 
xxxiii, 17, “‘ His glory is like the firstling of 
his bullock, and his horns are like the horns 
of unicorns,” before Exodus xxi. 28, “If 
an ox gore a man or a woman that they 
die, then the ox shall surely be stoned, and 
his flesh shall not be eaten.” 

Much more might be written, for this is a 
matter in which the Rabbis have delighted to 
exercise an ever-fertile ingenuity; but the 
above will suffice as a sample of the kind of 
use to which familiar texts of Holy Scripture 
may be turned. It would be easy, of course, 
to ridicule or to find fault with a mode of 
treatment which may possess little in com- 
mon with modern forms of interpretation ; 
but none the less does it establish the fact 
that the wonders of dreamland have been 
deemed by the sages to receive their fullest 
light from the pages of inspiration. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“ 


CHAPTER XIII.—JOSIAH AT BAY. 


1 Wit URING the 
yi | iN time Pa- 
We Op tience and 





VAAN A) , Dorothy Fox 


were under 
i) Captain Ver- 
#schoyle’s 
# escort driv- 

ing to the 


Wi Station, 
i Grace Han- 
\ bury 


(a 


ee. had 


for more than 
an hour on the road, so that Grace did not 
reach London until after her mother and sister 
were due at Paddington. 

Fearing if she then went on, they might 
cross each other, she remained where she 
was, in a state of great anxiety and trepida- 
tion; doubtful as to what they would do, 
whether they would think it best to come on 
or to wait; and knowing her mother in any 


| case would be nervous at not seeing her. 


The hour she had given for their drive 


from Paddington had passed, and she was_ 


standing on the steps irresolute as to the 
expediency of her taking a cab and starting 
off in search of them; when, to her un- 
bounded relief, they drove up. 

“Oh, mother! I am so delighted to see 
you,” she exclaimed. “I have been so 
fidgeted about you both. Dorothy, my dear, 
give me your bag. I started from Fryston so 
as to have more than an hour to spare; but 
the engine of our train broke down, and I was 


DOROTHY FOX 


Shoreditch | 


was | 
anxiously, 
\ waiting for. 


slight | 


\\ detained the | 
pe train | 


How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


to Captain Verschoyle, who was looking with 
some astonishment at this elegant woman, 
fashionably dressed, and very different from 
the person he had expected to find awaiting 
them. 

| Grace held out her hand, saying, “ You 
| have done me such good service in taking 
_care of my mother and sister, that we must 
be friends at once. And now about your lug- 
gage: the Fryston train goes in ten minutes, 
and I think we might save it. If you will 
stay here, mother, Mr. Verschoyle and I will 
look after your parcels.” 

“Oh!” said Patience addressing Captain 
Verschoyle, “we must not trespass further 
on thy goodness.” 

“ You must allow me to see you safely off, 
Mrs. Fox;” and he followed Grace, who 
/was wondering who this good-looking man 
could be. ‘“Verschoyle! Verschoyle!” she 
could not remember any Friends of that 
name; “an admirer of Dolly’s perhaps; I 
must ask him to dinner.” 

The luggage was soon ready. The train 
drew up, Captain Verschoyle found them a 
carriage to themselves, helped them in, looked 
after all their little comforts, and then stood 
waiting to see them start. By this time he 
had quite won Grace’s heart ; and she said, 
**T hope you will come down to Fryston and 
see us. It is only a short journey from 
London, and we can give you a bed.” 

Patience was so taken aback at this speech, 
she hardly knew what to do; and at that 
| moment it was impossible to explain to Grace 
| the slight knowledge they had of the young 
man whom she mistook for an intimate 
acquaintance. 

Captain Verschoyle saw her confusion ; and 
thinking it perhaps arose from the difference 
her mind made between their positions, he 
answered — 

“You are very kind, and I should like to 
come of all things; but unfortunately I was 





detained on the road for nearly two hours. Of | thinking of leaving town to-morrow.” 


course I was in an agony to know how you 
would get on, for”—looking at Captain Vers- 
choyle—“ I feared you were alone.” 

“So we were,” said Patience, “ but at the 
station we most fortunately met Charles 


Verschoyle, and he kindly undertook to con- 


vey us safely here.” 


“Wilt thou let me introduce thee to my 
daughter Grace Hanbury ?” she said, turning | son. 


“Don’t go to-morrow, come to us to- 
morrow; I want to introduce my husband 
to you.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind having me to- 
morrow, I will come with pleasure.” 

“T am so glad,” said a soft voice. It was 
Dorothy, who, meeting Captain Verschoyle’s 
eyes turned suddenly upon her, became crim- 
She had not intended to give utterance 
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to her thoughts ; but she was so glad he was 
coming that they might see him again. 
Twenty times during the last two hours she 
had wished Josiah Crewdson were like him, 

not only in appearance, but in being able to | 
know everything you wanted without being | 
told, and in saying such pleasant things. 

Dorothy need not have been so hard upon | 
poor Josiah ; sympathy might have softened 
her comparisons, for just now it was she who > 
was self-conscious and shy, sitting silent 
while her mother and Grace talked to their 
new friend. 

Mrs. Hanbury gave him all the necessary | 
instructions about the train he was to come | 
by, and then they had to say “ Good-bye,” 
leaving Captain Verschoyle standing, hat in 
hand, watching their departure. 

“What a handsome man, mother!” ex- 
claimed Grace, as soon as they were out of 
hearing; “so nice too, and gentlemanly! 
Who is he?” 

Patience gave her the history of their ac- 
quaintanceship, and Grace was much amused 
at it, and her own mistake ; “ for, of course,” 
she said, “I supposed he was a friend of yours ; 
indeed,” she added, laughing, “I was not sure 
he was not a lover of our little Dolly’s.” 

“Oh! Grace,” cried Dorothy, while all the | 
blood seemed rushing to her face, “ why, he 
is a soldier.” 

“A soldier! what, one of father’s old | 
enemies! Why, you look as horrified, child, | 
as if he were a Mohammedan. Dear me! | 
how father used to lash those unfortunate red | 
coats, until I longed to take up the cudgels 
in their defence. But I daresay he has 
changed -many of his notions against them 
since the war; for notwithstanding our pre- 
judices, we Friends would have fared badly | 
but for these ‘sons of Belial,’ as Dorcas 
Horsenail used to term them.” 

“Ah! thou must not laugh at Dorcas,” 
said Patience ; “her peculiarities are few, and 
her good qualities many. When any of the 
soldiers come home sick or disabled, Dorcas 
forgets whose sons she calls them, and makes 
them her own charge.” 

“Yes, and you will see, mother,” added 
Grace, “that all these prejudices which Friends 
have held because their grandfathers held 
them, will die out; while those principles 
which they have sifted for themselves, will 
continue as long as the sect exists. As for 
the love of fighting, it is born in boys; I 
believe it is their very nature.” 

“What dost thou think I heard father ask 
cousin Josh when he came to see us?” said 
Dorothy,—“ If he did not remember at York 








school how they used to fight the boys of 
other schools, when they got a chance, 
because they called after them ‘ Quack, 


. Quack !” 


“That is splendid—oh! we will hold that 
as a rod in pickle over him, Dolly.” 

The rest of the journey was taken up in 
giving an account of all the west-country 
Friends, most of whom were known to, and 
many connected with Grace. 

As Captain Verschoyle drove back to his 


| hotel, he laughed to himself. This unlooked- 
for meeting would detain him in town 


another day. Perhaps it was almost a pity 
to have accepted it, as there would be the 
bother of sending a telegram to his mother. 
However, it was done, so it was no use re- 
gretting ; and then he thought “ How pretty 
that girl is! I don’t think I have seen another 
such face since I have been in England. I 
like her manner too, half shy and childish, 
and then suddenly becoming most prim and 
old-‘ashioned. The sister evidently does not 
belong to the Quaker persuasion, except 
wearing that plain dress and peculiar bonnet 
affair. I wonder at women having anything 
to do with them; and yet I don’t know if 
I should have admired her as much in the 
flounces and furbelows the girls deck them- 


| selves out with now; her very quaintness 


would be half the charm to some fellows. 
I have known men who would have raved 
about her eyes—they are lovely, and couldn't 
she make them speak too! By Jove! I 
should think she made the hearts of all the 
thee's and thou’s in the community palpitate 
pretty considerably.” 

Whether in this respect Captain Vers- 


| choyle’s speculations upon Dorothy's charms 


were strictly correct, does not appear; but 
certain it is, that one man seemed only to 
have found out that he had a heart since 
those brown eyes had met his,—not with the 
shy coy glances they gave to Charles Vers- 
choyle, but with a fearless open gaze straight 
into his own, which could not, and if they 
could, dare not, tell her all he longed to say. 

Josiah Crewdson had been home a week, 
though it seemed to him a year—a year of 
long separate days, every hour of which in- 
creased the growth of his love for Dorothy 
Fox. ‘The time which, before he saw her, 
was willingly devoted to business was now 
given by force. He was obliged to make an 
effort not to think of the bewitching face 
which tormentingly came between him and 
those long rows of figures he used to run 
down and add up with such fluency and skill, 
Alas for poor Josiah! now that he knew the 
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pleasure life could give, there was no more 
contentment in the joyless existence he had 
before spent. 

He had given great offence to his sisters 
by his strict reticence with regard to his visit 
generally, and to Dorothy in particular. The 
Miss Crewdsons enjoined silence as a virtue 
to be especially practised by Friends. But 
it is not in the human nature of women, even 
Friends, not to be especially curious regarding 
those of their sex of whom they have heard 
much, and seen but little. The beauty of 
Patience Fox had been acknowledged, and her 
daughter was said to more than equal her in 
personal favour; therefore, though Josiah 
would have been severely rebuked had he 
dwelt upon Dorothy's fair face, Jemima and 
Kezia itched to give that rebuke which their 
brother’s taciturnity drove them to withhold. 
Josiah answered “Yes” or “No” to any 
question they chose to put to him, but he 
volunteered not the slightest information, 
until Kezia was driven to say that conceal- 
ment and mystery led to discord among 
families, and was a thing which their father 
particularly warned his son against. But the 
arrow fell aimless in its attempt to loosen 
Josiah’s tongue. 

Then Jemima tried her hand, and remarked, 
that it was a pity Josiah had gone to see 
the Foxes in such a spirit} as, by his own 
showing, he had failed to produce a favour- 
able impression upon Dorothy, who was 
doubtless a woman of discernment. 

Then, to their great astonishment, Josiah 
turned upon them, told them to mind their 
own business, not to interfere with him, but 
to leave him to manage his own affairs. 
What he thought of Dorothy, or what she 
thought of him, concerned themselves alone, 
and he did not want it made a subject of any 
general or domestic conversation, But if they 
wanted to know what he thought of Dorothy 
Fox, he would tell them in a few words. 
And here Josiah’s florid round face became 
crimson, and he stammered and stuttered so 
violently, that he had to jump up suddenly, 
and seize his bed-room candle; while, be- 
tween the futile attempts his unsteady hand 
made to light it, he managed to get out: 
“She's the best, and the most beautiful, and 
the most clever, and the best tempered, and 
the sweetest girl I ever saw in all my life ; 
and I hope she will marry me, and then I 
don’t care for anything else or anybody.” 
Having delivered himself of this pzean in 
favour of the lady of his love, Josiah wound 
up with an imprecation against the unfortu- 
nate candle, which was the neares’ approach 





he had ever made in his life towards swear- 
ing, banged the door behind him, and left his 
sisters speechless with astonishment at his 
extraordinary and unwarrantable effrontery. 

For once in their lives the Miss Crewdsons 
seemed to become absolutely limp. Had 
they heard aright? Were they in their senses ? 
Could these words, stil! ringing in their ears, 
have come from “ that boy Josiah ?” 

“Oh, Jemima!” Kezia at last found breath 
to gasp out, “ if father had been alive!” 

“Then he’d never have dared to do it,” 
answered her sister ; ‘‘ but there’s more in this 
than meets the eye, and unless I am mistaken 
thou wilt find Dorothy Fox is a bold, forward 
girl, and no more fitted to be the wife of our 
Josiah than—than thou art.” 

And then a solemn conference ensued, as 
to the best way of rooting out of Josiah the 
“flesh and the devil,” which two evils had 
evidently taken hold of him, One thing they 
both decided upon, which was, that for the 
present they had better not mention the sub- 
ject to him, but let him alone as he had said, 
and preserve towards him a demeanour in- 
dicative of great injury, unwonted severity, 
and strict silence. 

So the next morning, when Josiah, some- 
what abashed at his unusual boldness, desired 
tomake amends by being especially attentive to 
his sisters, his amicable endeavours met with 
no response. Whenever they supplied any 
of his wants at breakfast, they did so with 
the air of those who don’t say they hope, but 
they shall be surprised if, they are not heaping 
“ coals of fire” upon the transgressor’s head. 
And they sniffed their rather long noses, as if 
those organs were being gratified by the smell 
emanating from the retributory process. 

Josiah drove into Leeds a trifle more 
dispirited perhaps than usual, but not so 
disconsolate as after former ebullitions of 
the family temper he had been wont to be. 
Now, at least in thought, he had some 
one to turn to. Surely, surely Dorothy 
would learn to love him. She had told him 
she liked him; and Nathaniel said that 
meant love, only it was the way of women 
not to speak openly of their feelings; that 
Josiah, by experience, could understand. He 
knew how impossible it was for him to tell 
her what he wanted to say; but if she only 
felt it, and would give him a little encourage- 
ment, he could say all that now seemed lying 
heavily at his heart. 

So the day and its duties went on, and 
Josiah strove with all his might to bend his 
energy to his business, and not allow himself 
to give one thought to Dorothy until the 
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Cloth Hall was closed, the good bargains | bling building, with walls covered by a net- 


made, the opportunities seized upon. 


work of ivy, climbing up until their straggling 


Then he threw himself into his well-worn | sprays even reached and twined round the 


office chair, looked at his watch, found it was | quaint chimneys. 


past four o’clock, gave a sigh of relief, thought | 
of Dorothy, and wondered if she was think- | 


ing of him. Perhaps so. She would be 


most likely working ; or he pictured her near | 


the old yew-tree—her favourite seat 





read- 


ing (for he knew nothing of the letter then on | 


its road, telling him of her journey to London). 
Was she thinking of him? No, indeed! 
Fortunately for Josiah, he has no magic 
mirror, by whose aid he can see Dorothy, or 
read her thoughts. If he had, he would have 
found they were not only far removed from 
him, but given to another; and for that 
ether Dorothy (though she would have fairly 
denied the charge, and would have been 
shocked at the accusation) had been spend- 
ing more time in the arrangement of her 
hair and the adjustment of her plain dress, 
than she had ever done before; and, 
worst of all, when it was completed, she 
was never more dissatisfied with her ap- 
pearance. If she had only some bit of 
colour on, she knew she would look better. 
So she picked from the box outside the 


window a piece of scarlet geranium, and held | 


it up against her dress; then, after a guilty 
look around, she stuck it for a moment in 
her hair—how pretty it looked there! But a 
sudden horror of her vanity seizing her, she 


The windows opened on 
a lawn dotted over with pine trees, and here an 
old fir, there a cedar, farther on a fantastic 
willow. From between the trees the distant 
landscape opened—Warleigh—the Kentish 
hills, led up to by a rich display of timber in 
all its verdant stages. 

John Hanbury was the only son of a 
wealthy merchant. His father had given him 


a liberal education, had sent him to travel for | 


a couple of years, and had been delighted to 
find when his son returned that his heart was 
still faithful to his boyish love, Grace Fox, 


whose aunt had married Mr. Hanbury’s | 


younger brother. 
Grace was a great favourite with old Mr. 








and Mrs. Hanbury, who, though they strictly || 


conformed in every way to the rules of the 


Society of Friends, had no objection to the || 


more liberal notions of their son and his wife. 
Nothing pleased the old couple better than 
to see gathered round their son’s table the 
best society that part of the country afforded, 
and to be present at any festivities given at 
the Grange. So that the house Captain 
Verschoyle was going to differed in no re- 
spect from one belonging to the circle in 


| which he generally moved, with the excep- 


pulled it hastily out, smoothed the place | 


over with her hand, and ran half-way down- | 


stairs, then back again, picked up the flower, 
and demurely came down with it in her hand, 

Grace was at the door, just setting off to 
drive her ponies down to the station to meet 
Captain Verschoyle. 

She nodded to her sister; thinking how 
pretty the girl looked, as she stood in front 
of the handsome old-fashioned house, watch- 
ing the carriage until it was out of sight. 

Fryston Grange, the house of John and 
Grace Hanbury, was one of those houses 
built at a time when people who lived twenty 
miles from London were as completely coun- 
try-folk as the present dwellers in remote parts 
of Cumberland or Cornwall, ; 

The railway had completely altered the 
people, but it had left the little town very 
much as it had found it. What was the use 
of building shops when most of the inhabit- 


ants went to London for all their household | me of that wonderful yew hedge they have at 


purchases? Then land for fresh residences | 








tion that it realised the word home, and 
within its walls presented a picture of thorough 
domestic happiness, such as it had never 
before been his good fortune to witness. 


CHAPTER XIV.--FRYSTON GRANGE. 


BerorE Mrs. Hanbury and Captain Vers- 
choyle reached the Grange, she had con- 
trived to make him know, without seeming 
to tell him, the position her husband filled as 
a corn merchant in the city. 

Grace, of course, understood better than 
Patience the distinction many people made 
with respect to position. She knew that 
Captain Verschoyle was aware her father was a 


| tradesman, and she wished him to under- 


stand that her husband was also in business. 

As they approached the house the trees 
attracted his attention, and, in answer to 
his praise of them, Grace said, “We are 


very vain of our trees; I display them with 


could not be bought, as Fryston was en- | 


circled by a royal forest, on whose borders 
stood John Hanbury’s house,—a long, ram- 





great pride of heart to my father, who 
always tries to take me down by reminding 


Kingsheart. You went there, I think ?” 
“ Yes, and I never enjoyed an afternoon 


more. What acharming woman your mother | 


is, Mrs. Hanbury !” 
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“She is, indeed,” replied Grace. “I think | 
| her the sweetest, most lovable woman in the | 
world : and Dorothy will be wonderfully like 

her. Iam but her step-daughter,” she con- 

tinued ;-—“‘ not that I believe her own child 

loves her better,—and, mingled with my love, 

is so much gratitude for never letting me for- 

| get my own mother, and never letting me re- 

member that I was motherless.” 


“T can quite fancy all that of her,” said | 


Captain Verschoyle. ‘When my sister and 
| I saw her and Miss Fox standing together, 
we thought they formed one of the most per- 
fect pictures we had ever seen,” 

“Dorothy, you know, is very young, and 
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scuttle bonnet; and we were terribly afraid 
he would insist on Dolly wearing one of those 
frightful things. But he pretends to look 
| upon her as still a child, though I believe his 
heart failed him at the idea of hiding her 
sweet face under such a disguise.” 

“And yet how pretty she looks in the 
plain dress she wears!” 

“True, but she would look fifty times 
prettier in a more becoming one. I intend 
trying to induce them to give way a little in 
that matter while she is with me.” 


from never having seen many strangers, rather 
shy and reserved ; but she is a dear child to 
us who know her.” 

“She is very beautiful,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle. “ My sister, who has a passion for 
' dress, took it seriously to heart that Miss Fox 
could not be attired in some very recherché 
| toilette, which she considered invented for 
| her particular style of beauty.” 

Grace laughed. “I daresay you do not 
think I am a Friend, or rather a Quaker, 
as you would term us. My husband and I 
consider the singularity of dress a distinction 
no longer necessary ; but my dear father pins 
| his faith to a broad-brimmed hat and coal- 
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“If you succeed, you must allow me an 
opportunity of judging of the effect,” said 
Captain Verschoyle, laughing. 

“Certainly. This is our house.” 

They turned into the gates, and drove up 
to the door. 

“They seem all to be in the garden,” said 
Mrs. Hanbury ; “shall we go and find them?” 
And stepping through the library window, 
| they walked across the lawn; where, before 
| they had gone many steps, they met Patience, 
| who gave Captain Verschoyle a warm greeting. 
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“ And where is Dorothy ?” asked Grace. 

“With the children ; I left them all romp- 
ing together, as I want to write to thy father 
by this post.” 

“You must see my children,” said Grace, 
and she and Captain Verschoyle proceeded 
down a side walk into a sort of wilderness, 
where a sudden turn brought them in front 
of Dorothy seated on the grass; while the 
two little girls adorned her hair with daisies 
and poppies. She sprang up in great con- 
fusion, and before speaking to Captain Vers- 
choyle, began trying to pull out the flowers. 

“Oh! Aunt Dorothy, please don’t,” cried 
both the children. 

“No indeed,” said Captain Verschoyle, 
“it is a pity, for they look so pretty,” and he 
took her hand, holding it for a moment. 
* Do let them stay, Miss Fox, they are really 
most becoming.” 


Just at this moment the groom came to |° 


ask his mistress if he was to go for his master, 
or if she intended driving down herself. 

Grace hesitated, and Captain Verschoyle 
said, “You are not allowing me to detain 
you, Mrs. Hanbury?” 

“If you do not mind, and Dolly will take 
my place and do the honours, I think I will 
go to the station for John, I always like to 
meet him if possible.” 


“Then I hope you will not allow me to | 
If Miss Fox will consent to take | 


keep you. 
charge of me, I will endeavour to be as 
obedient and docile as a r 

“Friend,” put in Grace, laughing. 

“Well, a Friend—though I intended to 
say a lamb.” 

“Synonymous terms,” she cried, as she 
prepared to leave them. “ And in your case 
we will transpose the motto, and call you a 
Friend or sheep in wolves’ clothing.” 

“What does she mean ?” he asked, turning 
to Dorothy. 

“Because thou art a soldier,” she said, 
looking at him shyly. 

“Oh, I see—of course, Quakers don’t like 
fighting. Then do you not like soldiers, 
Miss Fox?” 

“We know it is wrong to shed blood,” she 
replied, looking very demure ; “and I do not 
hold with their principles.” 

“Neither do I, as a rule,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, smiling at the little Puritan’s man- 
ner; “but that is not answering my question. 
If a soldier hadn’t any principles, would you 
dislike him—the man himself, I mean?” 

“I—TI never knew any before I saw thee ;” 
and Dorothy’s brown eyes looked up with a 
coy expression, that made Captain Vers- 

XI—25 





choyle think them fifty times more lovely than 
before ; and he said, “Then am I to under- 
stand that you have based all your dislike 
to my profession on me?” 

This time Dorothy looked up with a smile, 
saying—“ I never said I disliked thee, but I 
think it is a great pity thou art a soldier, to 
fight with and kill thy fellow-creatures.” 

“Oh! I am not at all a blood-thirsty 
warrior,” laughed Captain Verschoyle ; “I am 
a dreadful coward: indeed I am not sure 
that I did not run away whenever I saw the 
Russians approaching.” 

“Run away!” exclaimed Dorothy. “Oh! 

| I am sure thou art far too brave to do that; 
none of our soldiers ever ran away.” 

** But would not that be the right thing to 
do? You know I shall not be able to carry 
out my character of being a Quaker if you 

_ do not tell me how I am to act.” 

“ But thou art not a Friend. Thou must 
not call us Quakers,” she said, looking archly 
| at him for a moment, ard then dropping her 

eyes suddenly, making her companion repeat 

to himself, “ How lovely she is! It is the 
| sweetest face I ever saw ;” and with the irre- 

sistible desire of making her look up again 

he said, “ But if you would try, you might 

make me one. I am sure you must have 
| converted very many people.” 

What could he mean? Dorothy felt it was 
something more than his words said ; and in 
the confusion that suddenly oppressed her, 
she began pulling off the leaves of her gera- 
nium, which after all she had pinned (or 
rather salved her conscience by allowing 
Rosie to pin) in her dress. 

This pretty bashfulness, with not a trace of 
| gaucherie, only increased Captain Verschoyle’s 

admiration. It was something entirely new 
| toa man who had generally been met half 
| or more than half way on his own ground. 
| A flirtation with such an entire novice had a 
| freshness which gave new zest. to the some- 
what hackneyed amusement. He felt himself 
entire master of his own position, and that 
| feeling too being new, he was pleased with 
| himself, and doubly pleased with his pupil. 
| To Dorothy’s untutored ears his little 
‘commonplace compliments and every-day 

speeches sounded like some sweet music 
which searched her heart, and awoke and 

stirred up feelings which before lay slumber- 
_ ing and unheeded. 
_ “You are spoiling your bouquet,” he s.id ; 
, “poor flowers! give them to me. Here isa 
| Marguerite for you to try your fate upon. 
_ You know the way, do you not?” 
| “No; I have seen a picture af Marguerite 
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with a daisy in her hand; but I did not 
know——” 

“ What! not know,” he interrupted, “ that 
she was trying to see how much she was 
loved? Ah! you have tried that often.” 

“ Indeed I have not.” 

“Now, Miss Fox, will you look straight 
into my face, and tell me to believe that you 
were never interested enough in any one of 
your devoted admirers to care to what state 
of desperation you had driven them ?” 

Poor Dorothy! without looking up, she 
felt that he was looking fixedly at her, and 
that it was impossible to raise her eyes from 
the ground ; then a thought rushed through 
her mind—could he, by any possibility, know 
anything of Josiah? and her face crimsoned 
at the suspicion. 

“Ah!” said Captain Verschoyle, “I knew 
you must plead guilty.” 

“No,” stammered Dorothy, trying to be 
unconcerned, and to treat it as a joke, “ I do 
not plead guilty.” Then raising her face 
without looking at him, she said, “I never 
tried it, or even heard of it before.” 

“Then I will teach you. Hold the flower 
im your own hand, so; and now you must 
think of somebody who loves you. That is 
very easy, is it not? But you too must care 
a little,.or you will have no anxiety as to the 
result. Now give me your hand, and pull off 
that Jeaf, and say after me: ‘ He loves me, 
passionately ; indifferently ; not at all ;’ at each 
sentence.a leaf, and the last leaf decides it.” 

“ Passionately!” she exclaimed, looking 
up with.a radiant face of belief. 

‘*T knew it would be that,” he answered. 

“How couldst thou know? thou—thou 
couldst not tell who I meant.” 

“Still I knew. Now you will see that mine 
will come, ‘* Not at all ;’” and he commenced 
pulling off ithe leaves ;: “‘‘ Passionately ;’ ‘ In- 
differently ;’ * Not at all;’ ‘ Passionately ;’ 
‘ Indifferently ;’ ‘ Not at all.’ There, did I 
not tell you so?” 

“Oh! but they are not true,” she cried ; 
“try another.” 

“No, I have no need to try, after what you 
say ; Iam only too happy in hearing that it is 
not true.” 

Before Dorothy could speak, Grace and 
Mr. Hanbury had turned into the walk. 

* Here you are at last,” she exclaimed. “I 
could not imagine where you had wandered, 
and I began to think whether I ought not to 
feel anxious; but John, who is one of those un- 
pleasantly matter-of-fact persons, calmed me 
by the prosaic observation, ‘that people always 
found their way home about dinner time.’” 





Mr. Hanbury and Captain Verschoyle 
shook hands, and they all turned towards 
the house ; Dorothy silent, and glad that no 
one obliged her to talk. 

Was she waking from a dream that some 
charmed tongue had lulled her into? Waking 
to the consciousness that she, Dorothy Fox, 
had forgotten her principles, let slip her 
scruples, and laid entirely aside her maidenly 
reserve ; towards whom? for what? To- 
wards a stranger, a— a soldier ; for vainly did 
she pretend that no name was in her thoughts 
when she pulled the leaves off the flower, 
She resolved to hold more guard over her- 
self, and to remember the testimony she was 
called upon to bear. But before she had 
finished rearranging her dress, she was recall- 
ing each word that Charles Verschoyle had 
said, and as she stood regarding herself criti- 
cally in the glass, she wondered if he liked 
people with fair hair. She hoped so; and then 
a prick of conscience made her turn away, 
until she soothed herself by thinking, why need 
she be so troubled? perhaps, after to-day, 
she should never see him again; and, at the 
thought, she gave an involuntary sigh. 

By the time John Hanbury and Captain 
Verschoyle arose from the dinner-table to 
join the ladies, each man had said to him- 
self of the other: “ This is the nicest fellow 
I have met with for some time.” 

Charles Verschoyle was not a brilliantly cle- 
ver man, but he was a thoroughly companion- 
able one, with a nature ready and able to ap- 
preciate frank, straightforward John Hanbury. 

When they entered the drawing-room Mrs, 
Hanbury was playing some of the “ Lieder 
ohne Worte” to her mother and sister. 

“Don’t stop, Grace,” said her husband, 
going up to the piano ; “I dare say Captain 
Verschoyle will not object to a little music.” 

Captain Verschoyle expressed his great 
love for music, stopped to hear Mrs. Han- 
bury for a few minutes, and then sauntered 
over to the place he had fixed upon when 
he first came in—the chair next to Dorothy. 

“You play, of course, Miss Fox, and 
sing, I know, like a nightingale.” 

“No, I have never learnt,” she answered. 

“ Never learnt! why, how is that? I 
thought learning the piano was considered as 
necessary for young ladies as learning to read 
and write.” 

“Father does not approve of music.” 

“ Do you know,” said Grace, “ that 7 never 
learnt until after I was married? John taught 
me my notes. I verily believe our most 
serious quarrels were over those minims and 


crotchets.” 
_— 
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“Ah, thou wast very stupid,” said Mr. 
Hanbury. 

“Thou wert very impatient, and would 
vex me by making me learn scales instead of 
tunes. I wish father would let you learn, 
Dolly ; you used to have a capital voice.” 

“T wish so too,” replied Dorothy. “Mother 
begged for it,” she added, turning to Captain 
Verschoyle ; ‘‘ she does not condemn music.” 

“T am quite sure of that. What a sweet 
woman your mother is, Miss Fox! I am quite 
in love with her. You are wonderfully like her.” 

The inflection in his voice made Dorothy’s 
heart beat, but she determined to conquer 
this time ; so she answered, “‘ There is no- 
body in the world like mother. I was so 
amused when thou mistook Judith for her, 
but Judith was quite angry with thee.” 

“And well she might be. I cannot fancy 
what induced me to commit such a stupid 
blunder.” 

“Oh, no! it was not stupid; we all love 
dear old Judith, but mother—” and she 
stopped, her sweet eyes expressing the love it 
seemed impossible to speak of. 

“What will you do when you leave her?” 
said Captain Verschoyle, asking the first 
question that came uppermost, in his desire 
that the lovely face should not be turned 
away from him. 

“Leave her!” she repeated ; “ what dost 
thou mean ?” 

“T mean when you are married. You in- 
tend to marry some day, do you not?” 

Again the vexed feeling took possession of 
Dorothy that he had heard something of 
Josiah Crewdson. 

“ TI don’t know,” she said. 

“But 7 know; and who, I wonder, will 
be—or perhaps is—the enviable man _for- 
tunate enough to secure your love ?” 


“ Nobody !” cried Dorothy, defiantly ; “I | 


do not care for any one, nor shall I.” 

“Hush, hush!” laughed Captain Vers- 
choyle, amused at her earnestness ; “ don’t 
let me hear such treason. Here is Miss Fox,” 
he said, turning to Grace, who had joined 
them, “ declaring she never intends marrying 
for love. I tell her it is too cruel to announce 
her decision. Notwithstanding, we know by 
sad experience that women have struck 
= being troubled with hearts in our 

ay.” 

“Captain Verschoyle!” exclaimed Grace, 
affecting to be horrified by his remark, “ oh, 
this is a stigma we will not sit calmly under ! 
Come, mother, come, Dolly, let us combine 
our forces, and defend our woman’s nature.” 

“Vain, utterly vain, my dear Mrs. Han- 





bury; for, has it not been proclaimed in 
every matrimonial market-place throughout 
the land, that the yod of Love is dethroned, 
and the god of Riches reigneth in his stead?” 

“ And yet,” said Patience, “ you will find 
that as of old, so now there remain still, thou- 
sands who have not ‘bowed the knee to Baal.’” 

“What you say may be true, Mrs. Fox,” 
replied Captain Verschoyle, laughing, “ but I 
only wish you would tell me where to find 
these idealistic young ladies, willing to share 
our joys and sorrows, and our small incomes.” 

“Where!” exclaimed Grace ; “ why, every 
nice girl you meet would do so for the man 
she loves. You know it is all very well put- 
ting it upon us women, but when a man 
says, ‘I cannot ask her to give this up for 
me,’ is it not the echo of, ‘I cannot give it 
up for her?’ Of course, I do not mean that 
a man without an income, or any prospect of 
making one, is to ask a girl to share nothing 
| because they love each other ; no honourable 
| man would do that. What I condemn is, the 
name of wife and helpmate being separated. 
Don’t you think that two people will love 
each other better, and be more to each other 
at the end of five or ten years, struggling to- 
gether, than if they had lived apart, discon- 
tented, and rebelling against Providence for 
not being kinder to them? Eventually they 
marry, but by this time perhaps they have 
ceased to be necessary to each other. At all 
events, the wife will have lost some of the 
sweetest memories a woman can recall, in 
having lessened the anxieties and eased the 
cares of the man she loves.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle, Grace,” said John 
Hanbury. “Should business fail, thou shalt 
go about advocating the rights of women.” 

“TI know nothing about our rights,” she 
answered. “I take our position from what 
we were created for, and therefore, what to 
'the best of our abilities we ought to fulfil. 
‘God said, It is not good that man should be 
alone, I will make him an help meet for him,’ 
and He made woman. Iam quite contented 
with that. Educate us well, and so com- 
pletely, that we are fit to be companions, 
confidants, and advisers to our men; but de- 
fend us from being fellow-students, rivals in 
examinations, and compeers in professions.” 

‘I quite agree with thee, Grace,” said Pa- 
tience. ‘‘ From that day which sees woman’s 
(so-called) rights established, her influence 
will decline.” 

Captain Verschoyle gave a comically rueful 
look as he exclaimed with a sigh, “ Well, all 
I know is, I wish some nice girl would only fall 
in love with me. Iam sure she would turn 
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me into an awfully nice fellow. There,” he con- 
tinued, “is Miss Fox smiling at such an idea. 
You think the thing impossible, do you not?” 

“Yes, rather,” she answered, responding 
to her thoughts, and not thinking how her 
reply might be taken. 

“That’s right, Dorothy. Uphold your 
principles by always speaking your mind,” 
said John Hanbury, laughing. 

“ Oh, but John, thou must not—I meant—” 

“No, no, never mind!” replied Mr. Han- 
bury, “let Captain Verschyole read it his 
own way; for you and I have read of the 
pride that apes humility, have we not, little 
Dolly ? and we have heard of ‘ Early to bed 


and early to rise,’ and not only so, but weare | 


,;” 


told ‘to practise what we know. 

“That is a shabby sort of way of informing 
us that thou art tired, John Hanbury,” said 
Grace, rising. “Will nine o'clock be too 
early for you, Captain Verschoyle ?” 

“ Oh, no.” : 

“Then, good night.” 

“ Fare thee well,” said Patience. 

“Good night, Mrs. Fox ; good night, Miss 
Fox ; in order that you may sleep peacefully 
I will try and forgive you that thrust at me, 
although my vanity will, I fear, never recover 
the terrible blows it has received to-day.” 

Dorothy coloured. ‘Thou hast nothing 
to forgive,” she answered, ‘‘ because thou did 
not understand what I meant.” 

“Oh, very well! Then I shall expect a 
further explanation. Good night.” 

The next morning, betore Captain Vers- 
choyle left Fryston Grange, it was arranged 
that on his return to town he should pay the 
Hanburys another visit. Dorothy and Grace 
went as far as the station with him, and 
while Mr. Hanbury was receiving some house- 
hold commission from Grace, Captain Vers- 
choyle said,—** Miss Fox, you must not run 
away before I come again. Remember, I have 
not had that explanation yet.” 

“Thou must please promise me to forget 
it,” she answered, gravely, 

“So I will if’—and he paused until 
Dorothy looked up inquiringly—“ ¢/ou wilt 
promise not to forget me.” 

The whistle of the train sounded, there 
was only time to jump in. “ Good-bye,” 
“* Good-bye,” a wave of the hand, and Captain 
Verschoyle and John Hanbury were on their 
road to London. 

Grace and Dorothy re-seated themselves in 
the pony carriage, and were very near home, 
when the former said,— 

“Why, surely, my Dolly has lost her 
tongue. What is the child thinking of?” 


“Thinking of !” echoed Dorothy—* me— 
oh, I do not know.” 

Then, fearing that speech did not entirely 
agree with her principles always to speak the 
plain truth, she said, as fresh colour mounted 
to her cheeks—“ At least, I do know; I was 
thinking of Charles Verschoyle.” 


CHAPTER XV.—A PIC-NIC AT DYNECOURT, 


On the fifth morning after Captain Ver- 
schoyle left Dyne Court, Mr. Forddidnot make 
his appearance at the breakfast table. His 
man came to say his master was not quite well, 
'and would be glad if Mr. Dynecourt would 
| go to him when it was convenient to do so. 
Mr. Dynecourt found the old gentleman 
| threatened with an attack of bronchitis. *‘ Mr. 

Dynecourt,” he said, “I sent to ask you to 
do me a favour, that is, while I am detained 
_in my own apartment, will you act in my 
place, just consider our friends your guests, 
see they have all they want, and that they 
'are happy and comfortable? I dare say I 
| shall be all right in a couple of days, and 
in the meantime you must ask the ladies to 
pay me a charitable visit here, and cheer me 
up a little.” 
Mr. Dynecourt consented, sat and chatted 
| with Mr. Ford, and then, at his desire, went 
to look after the arrangements made for the 
day’s amusement. Another pic-nic had 
| been decided upon, and Mr. Ford would not 
hear of its being put off on his account. 
“ And be sure,” he said, “ that you look after 
_ my favourite, Miss Audrey, and see she does 
not over exert herself ; we allowed her to do 
too much last time.” 

Each one was both concerned and sorry 
to hear of their host’s indisposition ; but Dr. 
Morcambe assured them it was nothing ; only, 
with Mr. Ford’s experience of how much de- 
pended on primary caution, he was acting 
most prudently, and the result would be seen 
by his joining them in a few days. 

Lady Laura had intended doing violence 
to her feelings by forming one of the party, 
that she might look after her son’s interest, 
and not permit any ¢éfe-d-téfe between Miss 
Bingham and Mr. Dynecourt. Now her plans 
were suddenly altered, for, of course, she 
must stay with Mr. Ford. “I shall read the 
paper to him,” she thought, “and talk about 
Audrey.” By the way, she must go and see 
him before they set off. ‘“ How provoking 
of Charles to leave just at this time, com- 
pletely throwing that girl at Mr. Dynecourt! 
Audrey must contrive to keep them apart, 
secure his attentions, and leave Miss Bing- 
ham to the curate; no harm can come of 
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that, for the man has not « word to say for 


] 
himself out of the pulpit.” | 


Thus decided, her ladyship proceeded to | 


her daughter’s room, and found her array- | 


ing herself in the muslin dress that on the 


former occasion she had refused to wear. 
“That is right, my dear; that dress is 

quite nice enough for now. You must go| 

and see Mr. Ford before you start. I think 


I will go up, and say you are so concerned | 
you wanted to stay at home, but I knew he | 


would be uneasy at depriving you of any 
enjoyment ; or, perhaps, you had better say 
it yourself. Of course, you will offer to 
remain, though you need not do so really, 
because I think it will be better for me to 
have a quiet day with him.” 

“T shall not only offer to remain, but I 
shall willingly do so, if it gives Mr. Ford any 
pleasure,” returned Audrey. “I am going 
up now to sit with him until it be time for 
us to go.” 

“Then, after you have paid your visit, I 
will pay mine. I hope there will be no 
necessity for you to remain at home, as I 
believe I could do much more by bearing 
him company; and, Audrey, just see that 
Mr. Dynecourt does not take possession of 
Miss Bingham. If you can manage it, secure 
him for yourself ; if not, join them whenever 
you see him attempt to stroll off with her. 
Charles may never have another such oppor- 


tunity, and, though trom his obstinate stupi- | 
dity he deserves to lose her, it would be a 


great annoyance to me.” 
“ Very well,” replied her daughter, “ then 


I am to sacrifice myself, and engage the com- | 


panionship of Mr. Dynecourt as much as in 
me lies.” 

“Exactly so. You need not put yourself 
out of the way to make yourself agreeable.” 

“Certainly not,” said Audrey. 
fear; I will endeavour to place the young 
man and myself on a proper footing.” 

She went off smiling to herself, and knock- 
ing at the door of Mr. Ford’s private sitting- 
room, demanded admission. 

“* Now this is very kind of you, my dear 
young lady, not to stand on ceremony, but 
come up like an old friend.” 

“T want to know if I can do anything for 
you,” said Audrey. ‘“ Will you let me stay 
and read to you? I have had very little ex- 
perience, but I think I can promise to do as 
much nursing as you require.” 

“ What! and deprive everybody else of the 
pleasure of your company! Why, I should 
never dare to meet their angry faces again. 
No, no ; you go and help my friend Dynecourt. 


in entertaining the rest, and then I shall rest 
contented, being certain all is going on well.” 

“Mamma is coming to offer herself as a 
companion,” said Audrey. “ You know she 
does not care for pic-nics.” 

“If I am not depriving her of enjoyment, 
I shall be delighted to see her; and when 
you come back you will tell me of all you 
have seen and done ?” 

“May I come and make tea for you?” said 
Audrey ; “or would it be too much worry ?” 

“On the contrary, I only stay up here to 
secure myself against draughts, and talking 
too much ; but if you will promise to come 
and see me, I shall look forward to a pleasant 
evening.” 

After a little time she bade him good-bye ; 
went down and told her mother Mr. Ford 
would be pleased to see her, adding, “I am 
going to make tea, and spend the evening with 
him, and give him an account of our day.” 

Lady Laura was delighted. “ Nothing 
could be better. It is just what I should 
have managed myself. Really, Audrey, you 
have a great deal of me in you.” 

Audrey checked the answer she was 
prompted to return, bidding her mother 
adieu at once, that she might not be tempted 
to give vent to a little sarcasm which she 
found hard to repress. 

Miss Verschoyle rendered such strict obe- 
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dience to her mother’s wishes, that she and 
Mr. Dynecourt were companions the whole 
day long. Mrs. Winterton, Miss Trefusis, 
and the General had arranged a wonderful 
| botanical search. Miss Bingham and the 
Rev. Robert Kirby (whose loquacity would 
have disgusted Lady Laura) followed their 
example, and, they said, their footsteps, but 
the fates did not permit them to meet—a 
| circumstance which did not seem to affect 
their enjoyment in the least. On this occa- 
sion they were all pedestrians, and certainly, 
from the time after luncheon when they 
separated and divided themselves into three 
sets, each had but a very hazy notion of the 
other’s movements. 

To Geoffrey Dynecourt the day sped swiftly. 
At first he would not question himself too 
closely as to what this new, delicious feeling 
might be,—not deep enough yet to be dis- 
tracted by doubts, or tormented by fears. He 
only knew, wherever she was he was content 
tobe. He could listen to her, talk to her, and, 
at the end of hours spent together, he only 
sighed when the time for him to leave her drew 
nigh. Constantly he wondered whether she 
shared in these impressions. He knew she 
always met him with a smile of welcome, 
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seemed pleased when he joined her, sorry so glad we have met them. Let us hurry 
when they parted, and, in many a soft look on that we may return together respectably, 
from those wonderful eyes, showed her after having lost our chaperones.” 

interest and sympathy. In imagination he| Miss Bingham (who had a little whole- 
clothed her with every grace ; every pure and some dread of her aunt) said, “ We will not 
noble feeling a woman could possess, he say we have only just met.” 

freely granted her. He seemed to have; “Certainly not,” replied Audrey ; for from 
placed her in the sanctuary of his heart, and the terrace Lady Laura advanced to meet 
dared not, even in thought, approach nearer | them smiling delightfully, and kissing her 
her than the outer courts, where he could | daughter in acknowledgment of the visible 














gaze upon her image. 
Incapable of disguise where his feelings 
were concerned, Audrey soon noticed the | 
almost reverential manner he at times as- | 
sumed towards her, and, instead of laughing | 
to scorn the good he imputed to her, she felt | 
a strange wish that he might not be unde- 
ceived. She said to herself that she wanted | 
him to think well of her, and she tried in 
every way to strengthen the impression, until | 
Geoffrey Dynecourt felt himself hourly be- | 
coming more intoxicated by her witchery. 
Could it be that she felt the same in- 
fluence? If not, why did her eyes soften 
when they met his, and her voice sink as if 
its tones were tuned for his ears alone? Oh, 
she had given him signs that, unless love 
had prompted her, would never have been 
visible from one so proud, so noble, so far 


exalted above any dream he had ever before | 
formed of womankind. 

The whole of that day Audrey had been 
thoroughly herself ; devoid of all arts, save | 
such as were natural to a girl who desired to | 


please. That desire seemed to spring from | 
an entirely new impulse. | 

““What a happy day I have spent!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dynecourt. 

“And yet you are sighing,” said Audrey in 
her soit voice. 

“Yes: sighing because it is over. Are | 
you not sorry when a great pleasure comes 
to an end ?” 

“Has it been a great pleasure?” she’ 
asked, “ Last time you would not go with us.” | 

“Last time you went, remember how little | 
I knew of you.” | 

*“Oh, that is all very good, but I only 
know your staying away made me cross.” 

“And now, would you care if I stayed 
away ?” 

Audrey did not answer for a moment ; | 
then she intended giving some laughing | 
reply ; but, when she met his eager gaze, she | 
gave him a long look of loving reproach, and 
the quick blood mounted to her cheeks. | 

“Oh, Audrey! Miss Verschoyle !” 

But, before he could say more, she ex- | 
claimed—“ There is Miss Bingham! I am| 


| obedience with which she had followed out 
her instructions. 

“ And have you had a pleasant day, my 
dears ?” 

“Oh! a charming day 
Bingham. 

Audrey and Mr. Kirby expressed the 
pleasure each had enjoyed. Only Mr. Dyne- 
court was silent. He could not make out 
Audrey’s manner ; the evident wish to hurry 
on and join the others; the sudden change 


7? 


exclaimed Miss 


| from the low soft tone, which spoke more 


than the words she said, to one of raillery 
and banter. Why should she laugh at Miss 
Bingham, tease Mr. Kirby, and pretend all 
the time they had been absent Mr. Dyne- 
court had been most anxious about them ? 
It jarred on him, until he wondered what it 
could mean. It fell like a cloud over the 
past, and he seemed to discover the first 
trail of the serpent in the Eden of his love. 

“ Just as I expected,” thought Lady Laura ; 
“he is annoyed at having been kept from 
Miss Bingham all day. If I had not foreseen 
this, there is no knowing what mischief might 
have been done; for I have no doubt, in her 
heart the girl is a little piqued at Charles 
leaving ; and, of course, his rival would make 
stock out of that piece of stupidity. Nobody 
could believe a son of mine would do such a 
thing.” 

As she looked up to say something more, 
she noticed Audrey turn round, and seem- 
ingly (for they were too far off for her to 
hear) ask for some flowers Mr. Dynecourt 
was carrying. He gave them to her, and 
then she returned a few sprays of the heather 
to him, which he received with a somewhat 
stiff bow. 

“The bear!” said Lady Laura, as she 
dropped her eye-glass ; “‘ he evidently cannot 
control his temper, and is stupid enough to 
show his mortification. Well! I am not 
surprised; for I fancied he was not over- 
stocked with sense, when I heard some 
Quixotish tale of his giving up his property 
to pay the debts, as if he could not go on as 
his ancestors had done.” 

Marshall, as she dressed her young lady, 
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speculated upon what had gone wrong at the 


the benefit of her triumphs and disappoint- 
ments, in both of which Marshall sympathised 
or exulted. 

“T shall not wear any ornaments to-night, 


hair, and give me a bunch of it to fasten 
here. That will do.” 

“ A red rose would look much better with 
this white dress, Miss; heather does not 
show any colour at night.” 

“ Never mind—do as I tell you.” 

“Oh! you are dressed,” said Lady Laura, 
opening the door. “Then go and arrange 
my toilette, Marshall. I will come to you in 
a few minutes.” 

As soon as the maid had departed, Lady 
Laura began her questioning, confiding to 
her daughter how necessary her caution had 
been ;—“ for I never saw more evident dis- 
pleasure than Mr. Dynecourt displayed.” 

“ About what ?” said Audrey. ; 

“ Why, at your not allowing him to walk 
with Miss Bingham. Did he contrive to be 
alone with her much ?” 

“No, I do not think he spoke to her 
unless I was present.” 

“Excellent! You are getting quite a 
diplomatist, Audrey.” 

“ What a pity that you should only discover 
my talent when I have no further need of it!” 

“ How do you mean, my dear,—no further 
need for it ?” 

“Why, surely, if I marry this rich man, I 
shall be able to afford to be as straight- 
forwardly frank and unpleasantly candid as 
I please ; there will be no need tor deceit or 
Sourberie then.” 

“My dear, don’t speak of Mr. Ford as 
‘this rich man ;’ it does not matter with me, 
of course, but it is a bad habit to get into.” 

“Oh! is it? I thought you honoured 
people by naming what you valued them for.” 

Lady Laura fancied from her daughter's 








she said— 

“‘T have not seen much of Mr. Ford alone ; 
for Dr. Morcambe stayed to luncheon, and 
after that he had letters to write. He seems 
to be very much better, though. One thing I 
discovered—he has no relations, except dis- 
tant cousins ; so, of course, his estates would 
be left to his wife, if he died without children.” 

“ Did he say so?” 


should speak on such a subject to him? I 
was thinking, perhaps you had better be 
rather delightful to Mr. Dynecourt, because 





[L 


pic-nic : generally Miss Verschoyle gave her | 


Marshall ;—put some of that heather in my | 








“Now, my dear Audrey, is it likely I 


through him you will easily get to know all 
the desirable people in the neighbourhood.” 

“Do you really think so? You know,” she 
added, ina tone of sarcasm, “ that he has lost 
all his money, and calls himself a beggar ?” 

“Oh, yes! I don’t want you to make a great 
friend of him ; still, he might be of service.” 

“ Then you may depend upon my cultivat- 
ing him ; but, remember, I consider you re- 
sponsible for all that may come of it.” 

“Why, what could come of it, Audrey?” 

“Oh, I cannot tell : such very odd things 
happen sometimes to penniless people. 
Though when they belong to the créme de la 
créme, they have no excuse for not behaving 
better.” : 

“ My dear Audrey, you are very odd this 
evening. Are your spirits depressed? You 
had better have a little sal-volatile. I shall 
send Marshall with some ; for there goes the 
first dinner-bell, and I have to dress.” 

Miss Verschoyle did not join the ladies, 
After dinner, she sat alone in her own room, 
rather puzzled as to how she had displeased 
Mr. Dynecourt ; for she saw something had 
gone wrong. Though she wore the heather 
they had picked, he mounted nene ; and she 
had given him a spray expressly for that pur- 
pose. She had a great mind to take hers out of 
her dress and not wear it any longer ; and then 
she smiled to think her tact was rather at fault. 

But the smile soon died away, and she got 
up, and resolutely ended her reverie by pro- 
ceeding at once to Mr. Ford’s apartments. 
He was sitting in readiness for her; and 
Audrey, knowing the most certain way to 
insure his being amused was to get him 
on his favourite topic, after she had told 
him how far they had walked, where they had 
taken luncheon, and how sorry every one was 
at his absence, began asking him the his- 
tory of an old church in the neighbourhood, 
which Mr. Dynecourt had mentioned to her. 

This involved sending for several books, 


; | getting some photographs, &c., until tea 
tone a discussion had best be avoided ; so. 


arrived, and Audrey sat down to make it. 

Just then came a knock at the door, and 
Mr. Dynecourt presented himself. 

“The very man 1 wanted to see,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ford. ‘“ Now, Miss Verschoyle, 
what do you say to my inviting him to join 
us ‘in the cup that cheers, but not inebriates ?’ 
Have I your permission ?” 

“‘ Most certainly,” she returned, politely. 

“Oh, I came with a message from Lady 
Laura to Miss Verschoyle,” said Mr. Dyne- 
court, hesitatingly ; “ but when I have taken 
back the answer, if you will permit me to re- 


_ turn, I shall be so delighted ;” and he looked 
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appealingly at Audrey for a little further | 


invitation. 

During her absence, all his annoyance had 
vanished, and he was now alternately blam- 
ing his bad temper, and wondering why it 
had been aroused. Because she had sud- 
denly changed her manner, he had become 
irritable and unreasonable. Now he longed 
to see her, to show her his penitence. What 
an ill-mannered brute she must think him! 
She would be disgusted with him, and per- 
haps think no more of him. 

Thus exaggerating his offence, as he had 
hers, he proceeded to the drawing-room. As 
he teared, she was not there ; but, fortunately 
for him, Mr. Kirby had been obliged to 
leave, and Miss Bingham was sitting alone. 
She beckoned him at once to her side to ask 
him if General Trefusis had made any com- 
ments on their losing his party. 

To prevent the conversation reaching Mrs. 
Winterton’s ears, it was carried on nearly in 
a whisper: so that when Lady Laura entered 
the room, the first thing she noticed was the 
two heads in alarmingly close proximity, and 
her fears were further aroused by Miss Bing- 
ham getting very red as her ladyship came 
suddenly upon them. 

“You are looking so tired, love, don’t you 
think you would be wise to come and sit in 
this nice easy chair ?” 

“ No, thank you, Lady Laura : this ottoman 
is very comfortable, and I am not tired.” 

Lady Laura said no more. She sat down 
by Miss Trefusis, and began telling her of 
some wonderful ferns her cousin, Lady Ho- 
noria Camden, had collected. Still she kept 
her eyes on the two delinquents, who again 
settled into their /é¢e-a-téte. 

Miss Trefusis explained some peculiar 
mode of rearing ferns an uncle of hers had 
adopted ; and when Lady Laura exclaimed, 
“ Now, you must tell me all that over again ; 
for I shall write every word of it to Honoria 
to-morrow,” she naturally supposed that her 
ladyship was immensely interested. So she 
was in manner; but her thoughts were con- 
centrated on the couple opposite. 

“T can see he does not want to be inter- 
rupted, by the anxious way he keeps looking 
at the door,” she thought ; ‘“‘and I do not like 
to see her so very talkative and confidential.” 
Miss Bingham’s story of how she nearly 
tumbled into the brook from an immense 
stone turning over, and how Mr. Kirby 
sprang to her assistance, fell on the ears of 
a listener as deaf to her tale as Lady Laura 
was to the explanations of Miss Trefusis. 

All Geoffrey Dynecourt could think of 


was, whether Audrey would come down 
before she went to Mr. Ford, and, as he was 
almost certain she must have gone to him by 
this time, what possible pretext he could find 
for joining her. 

Imagine then his joy, when Lady Laura 
suddenly broke in upon her narrator, by say- 
ing, “ But will that mode apply to all ferns? 
would it suit the—the—dear me! I have for- 
gotten the name, that beautiful tall spreading 
one. What can its name be? how stupid I am!” 

“Oh! it suits them all,” returned Miss 
Trefusis. 

“Yes, dear; but I must be certain about 
this one, because Honoria would never for- 
give me for misleading her, and these— 
what is their name ?—they are her especial 
favourites. Now, Audrey would remember 
in a moment. How tiresome! for I might 
write perhaps to-night.” 

Then in her sweetest tone she said, “ Mr. 
Dynecourt, would it be asking you too much, 
just to go to Mr. Ford’s room, and ask 
Audrey if she would tell me the name of that 
fern we admired at Lady Honoria Camden's ? 
I would not disturb you, but I want to write 
about it particularly to-night, and I cannot 
remember the name. I will entertain your 
companion until you return,” 

He could not believe his ears, and was so 
taken aback at the sudden realization of his 
hopes, that he almost stammered out his 
acquiescence, 

“Ah! as I thought, very unwilling to go; 
you don’t come back here, my friend,” and 
by a dextrous movement of the chairs, she 
contrived that should she be obliged to re- 
linquish his seat, which she had taken, there 
was a vacant chair on the other side. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and then Mr. Dyne- 
court returned, saying, ‘Miss Verschoyle 
thinks you must mean the Osmunda, but 
she does not know ; and will you excuse me, 
Miss Bingham, as Mr. Ford has asked me to 
sit with him this evening ?” 

“Dear girl!” inwardly exclaimed Lady 
Laura. “That is very good of her to be so 
thoughtful for Charles ; for of course, it was 
her suggestion. One thing, she is perfectly 
secure of the old man; and perhaps she is 
right not to see too much of him alone. 
For Audrey’s temper is very peculiar. In 
that she takes after her father. Well then! 
now there is no need for further exertion on 
my part. I wonder what made him accept 
the invitation ? Mr. Ford may have lent him 
money ; or else he has some scheme in his 
' mind ; but I think if he pits himself against me, 
_he will have to cry ‘ Peccavi’ before long.” 
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CHAPTER V.—VERY CROSS. | had made a fire, and were sitting down to get 
I ON EL | some food, when suddenly a naked savage 
WILMOT | came out on the bare plain, though you'd 
had been | have sworn the scrub wasn’t high enough to 
six or seven | hide a hare, and grinned as he aimed his 
years out of | gun at me; I was only just in time for him.” 
England,| “And you killed him!” said May, rather 
and he had | reproachfully. 
come back| “Why, that’s what they were there for. It 
once more | was neck or nothing,” put in Tom, rather 
toitssociety | scornfully. 
/ with ex-| “It's very horrid, though, to think of 
4 treme zest ;| killing even savage men in that way, like 
@ everything | beasts,” mused May. “After all, they were 
mi) and every-| only defending their country against you.” 
my, body was| Lionel turned quickly to her. “It’s very 
% interesting | true; but when you see a naked savage 
to him after | ramping along the ground like a serpent, you 
 hislong fast, | come at last to look upon him merely as a 
Wee and his| dangerous beast of preternatural sagacity, not 
‘d Nuncle’s/atall asaman. But I don't defend it,” he 
house espe-| added with a smile. “One’s Christianity 
cially so. wants rubbing up as well as one’s manners 





May had been only a child when he went | when one gets home.” 
away, and it was very piquant to make ac-| “J dare say the Romans hunted and im- 
quaintance with the young lady so pretty and | proved us off the face of the earth much 
| so clever, with a brother's advantages and |-after the same fashion, and were quite proud 
yet without a brother’s familiarity, to be able | of it afterwards,” said the Squire, thoughtfully. 


| to say “ brotherly things in a very unbrotherly “ And then the soldiers sometimes grew 
way.” There was a sort of unwritten law in| perfectly furious and couldn't be held in. 
the family by which cousin marriages were | One day five of our men had been sent across 
| forbidden as wrong and undesirable, and May | a track, so bare even of grass that it seemed 
| took him very simply on the footing of her | as if a partridge couldn't have hidden. They 
brothers. She was so accustomed to men’s |‘ could find nothing, and came back the way 
society that she was neither shy nor prudish | they went, when three or four hundred Kaffirs 
nor forward with them. If men and women | sprang up, through the midst of whom they 
| meet naturally and constantly with common | must have passed. They were five to many 
_ occupations, and not only in dress coats and | hundred, and were cut to pieces. We came 
evening gowns with wreaths on their heads, | up just too late, and you may fancy there 
manner between them settles itself easily wasn’t much mercy shown.” 
enough. | “Well, when Macaulay's New Zealander 
Lionel had been in command of a large | comes to write history, there’ll be some queer 


district up country at the Cape; he had seen | things told by the other side, I fancy,” said 


a good deal of hard service against the | May. 
Kattirs, and his uncle and Tom were always | “No, I haven’t read it, and I don’t know 
calling upon him for hairbreadth escapes and | about the New Zealander,” answered Lionel 
bits of fighting experience ; and such things to | with a smile,-shaking his head. “ Very few 
| hear do Desdemonas often seriously incline. | books got up the pass to . I’m terri- 
“The Kaffirs had burned a farm belonging | bly ignorant, May, I’m afraid, about such 
to a Boer,” he was telling one day, ‘‘ and we | things. Give me the book ; I'll do my best 
were sent in pursuit. We scoured the whole | to read and understand it now, at all events, 
neighbourhood, but there was not a black | but you'll all think me very stupid.” 


> be found within miles. At last we! There was a manly humility about the 
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young soldier, which was very engaging in a 
man who had done and seen so much in life. 

It was his second visit, and one morning 
before luncheon they were all busily engaged 
in the old library. the round table covered 
with plans and sketches, at which May sat 
making drawings, according to orders, for a 
new cottage which he wished to build at 
Brickwall. Her father stood over her on 
one side, giving his experience and his hints 
with the utmost interest ; while Lionel on the 
other was doing his best to answer his uncle’s 
difficult questions, and to be up to the mark 
in his new position of landed proprietor. 
“Price of bricks? I’m afraid I can’t tell. 
Carpenters’ wages? I must write and in- 
quire.” And Tom, lounging over the Zimes, 
contributed his valuable assistance from time 
to time in an undertone, not intended for his 
father—“ Say a pound a day; he must be 
worth ten corporals, Lionel.” “I’m sure May’s 
left out the staircase, you’d better look well 
after her,” and so on; when on this group so 
occupied Walter Scrope was suddenly intro- 
duced. He had been asked to come to 
Fernyhurst by Tom in the course of a walk- 
ing tour, but there was a sort of blank when 
he entered the room, which even those who 
are really welcome always occasion when 
they interrupt a good morning’s work. 

After the first greetings Mr. Dimsdale re- 
tired into the shelter of his own room, with a 
formidable-looking Blue Book under his arm. 

“ Philanthropy in her very best pelisse and 
pantoufles,” said Walter, rather superciliously, 
as he stood with his hands in his pockets 
watching May, who had returned to her draw- 
ing, and was discussing the cottage once more 
with Lionel. 

“ Shall I put a finial on the gable or not, 
in spite of the estimate ?” said she. 

“ AEsthetic with a vengeance,” observed 
Walter. “Will all those smartnesses make 
the kitchen a bit more comfortable for the 
people ?” 

“ But there isn’t any particular virtue in 
ugliness, surely,” remonstrated Lionel ; “ the 
finials and all will not make it cost five pounds 
more, and the cottage will be seen all round.” 

“Seen!” said Walter. ‘“ What does it 
signify how it looks ?” 

“ And why on earth shouldn’t it look pretty 
if it can, I should like to know, you contra- 
dictious old cynic?” putin Tom, ‘“ There’s 
the gong sounding, luckily, and I hear my 
mother on the stairs—luncheon has charms 
to soothe the savage soul.” 

But even the mollifying influence of food | 
seemed lost upon Walter in his present mood, | 





| the fortress of her opinion. 


and in a few minutes he broke out in a fresh 
place. 

“Where is your father, May? isn’t he 
coming in?” asked Mrs. Dimsdale, who was 
being waited upon diligently by the whole 
party, including Walter. 

“He must go over to Bereton almost 
directly, he says, mamma, for this Poor-Law 
meeting,” answered May. 

“It’s so strange to hear all these troubles 
about able-bodied paupers when one’s just 
been listening to the clamour for labourers 
out at the Cape,” said Lionel. ‘‘ Why don’t 
they give some lectures to the working-classes 
about the colonies ?” 

‘*T wonder what people mean by the 
working-classes,” grumbled Walter from the 
other end of the table. “I’m one of them, I 
hope. All this preaching and teaching is 
very fine, I dare say, and we're no doubt 
much obliged, but I fancy we’d as lief be left 
alone.” 

‘Surely there’s no harm for anybody in 
learning about emigration or anything else; 
we can’t all brew our own wisdom at home,” 
said Lionel, smiling good-naturedly as he 
poured himself out carelessly a glass of his 
uncle’s home-brewed. 

Walter muttered something about “ how 
any one could spwil good beer in that 
fashion,” as he frothed his own portion scien- 
tifically. 

“ What will you do this afternoon, Scrope ?” 
interposed Tom. “ My father said he would 
ride with Lionel ; will you have a horse too ?” 

“T’ve got two good legs given me by 
nature to walk with, and J wasn’t born to four 
horses,” growled he. 

“Humble toddler!” said Tom with much 
pathos, “ but I didn’t offer Diogenes four 
horses, only an old pony.” 

Walter smiled grimly at himself. “T'll 
take a walk with you if you'll come with me,” 
said he, more graciously ; and they went off, 
Tom murmuring, ‘ That sweet passage from 
Shakespeare, Scrope, about the two lions 
roaring upon Afric’s torrid shore, and you 
remember that ‘the first lion thought the 
next a bore.’” 

The visit was by no meansasuccess. Wal- 
ter was annoyed at Lionel’s presence ; it dis- 
arranged all his habits. Tom’s allegiance 
belonged to him, as it were, by rights of old 
school days; and although he and May 
always quarrelled, yet her undivided atten- 
tion had generally been his, if only to defend 
Now another 
seemed to rule in his stead in his old haunts, 
and he was hurt in his affections, though it 
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looked a little as if it were only in his temper, | he answered, a little bitterly. “ It’ll hurt no- 
and he was exceedingly cross. body. Nobody ’ll care. Why shouldn't I?” 

Lionel was a good deal puzzled at the way | “They’re so cocksure they're wiser than 
in which his attempts at friendliness were | the whole old world put together. As if 
taken, and the short answers he received. | nobody’d ever known anything before they 
In truth, Walter's behaviour was not at all | were born. I can’t bear ’em,” cried Tom. 
“pretty,” and on the second day he went| “Oh, you go in for the wisdom of our 
away, rather to the relief of all; makingsome | ancestors? It makes me savage to hear you. 
excuse about the necessity of finishing his | I’m sure the world has been wasting its time 
reading. horribly if it isn’t wiser now than it ever was 

“Mr. Scrope was quite savage. I can’t | before. What has it been doing all this while, 
think what was the matter with him; he always | I should like to know?” 
looked as if he were goingto bite,” said Lionel.| “The mere act of doing a thing often, 

“A guisa de leon quando si posa,” said | teaches a man or a nation a great deal,” re- 
May, who was reading Dante. | plied Tom, 

“ Like the yard-dog when he wants to fly; “Nota bit. A man has put on his stock- 
at you,” muttered Tom, who was not poetical. | ings every morning, let us say ; that’s twenty- 
“ Cynic, from un, kunos, ‘a dog,’” he added, | five thousand times by the time he’s near 
with so good an imitation of Walter’s manner seventy, leaving out the days when he was 
that they both burst out laughing. | too sick or too little to put them on for him- 

“Ah, but he’s worth twenty of you put | self; then he thinks there can’t be any better 
together, for all that,” said the good Tom, | stockings than his, and proses on to any- 
staunch in his allegiance. He would let no} body who wants to improve them about the 
one laugh at his friend but himself. wisdom of his ancestors! I’m all for the 
| wisdom of posterity—putting the golden age 
in the future, and forgetting the past as quick 











| CHAPTER VI.—AN UNFORTUNATE QUESTION. 


|| WALTER came back again in the autumn, | as possible.” 
|| and had apparently recovered his temper. | “Would you pull down the foundation to 


He had begun to read law very diligently in | build the house better? Perhaps both’s best. 
| London, where he lived upon the small fel- | ‘Si jeunesse savait, et si vieillesse pouvait,’ 
|| lowship which he had just obtained, and says the old French peasant,” observed the 
|| was only too glad to come down as often . Squire quietly, as he went out of the room to 
| as he could to Fernyhurst, which new rail- | his business. 
|| roads had now made more accessible. | “Just look at those Italian and French 
| They were arguing again as diligently as | democrats, always pulling down!” said Tom 
|| ever the next morning. It had been raining | scornfully. “I caught May crying over ‘ Silvio 
_ fast, and he and Tom were waiting till it was Pellico’ yesterday. I can’t think how you 
|| fine enough to go out shooting, lingering could be taken in by such a book.” 
|| round the breakfast table, with the snowy; “The Italian liberals weren’t democrats, 
|| whiteness of its “ napery,” the bright china, | Tom, a bit, anyhow.” 
|| the silver embossed coffee and tea services,| “The Italians haven’t succeeded because 
| all the pretty, gay-looking accompaniments of | they didn’t deserve success. They were 
| that pleasantest of English meals, set out in romantic, and had no common sense about 
|| the bow of the south room, cheerful even in | their revolutions,” went on Tom, without 
| the dullest weather, attending, and with an Englishman’s proper 

“Too democratic !” cried Walter. “ Every | contempt for “ foreigners.” 
| man, if he’s decently educated, has as great; “I hate to hear people talk so,” cried 
|| @ right to govern himself as you have, of May. “Success is such a low gauge.” 
_ whatever rank ; and he'll get his right too,| “A cause always succeeds if it’s a really 
| you'll see, in very little time.” . | good cause, you may depend on that,” replied 
| “You'd better go and live in America,” |Tom dogmatically. 
| said conservative Tom. “TI declare you are “* Treason, they say, ne’er prospers. More’s the reason; 
\| only fit for over the water.” For when it does, no man dares call it treason,’ ”’ 
“And why shouldn’t I, I want to know? said Walter. 

It must be a fine thing to live in a country! “You must have common sense about 
| where there are no poor except by their own | revolutions as about everything else; you'll 
| faults. I mean to go there before I die.” allow that, Scrope, I suppose ?” 

“To settle?” said May, sarcastically. | “Uncommon _ sense perhaps is what's 
| When everything else fails in England,” wanted,” retorted Walter, “I believe that 
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clever men do succeed if they care enough 
about a thing to take all the means ne- 
cessary ; but sometimes they’re dirty ones, 
and there are often things dearer to them 
than success ; their conscience, or their inde- 
pendence, or their opinion, and then they 
don’t succeed,” said he, thinking only half of 
the Italians. “Very fine fellows fail some- 
times,” he added with something like a sigh. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” 
argued Tom stubbornly. “Our revolution 
came right because we knew what we wanted 
and fought till we got it. The Italians go 
mooning on, singing about liberty.” 

May understood perfectly ; she did not like 
assistance from Walter Scrope’s quarter, but 
she could not help herself in the energy of 
her interest. 


“The Reformation in Spain and Italy, for | 


instance. Would you say purity of doctrine 
was good in England, for it succeeded, and 
bad with them because it failed ?” 

“Nothing succeeds like success in the 
world,” May could not help putting in. 

“Job the just might have died on his 
dunghill (and often does, for that matter), 
and you’d hardly say that he wasn’t just. 
Why, there would never be a great deed done 


in the world if you were always to weigh | 
what you do by common sense—neither | 


martyrs nor heroes—men from Socrates 


downwards risk all that common sense holds | 


dear. Would common sense send you up a 
forlorn hope, I wonder ?” 

“Or make Sir John Eliot die in a dun- 
geon? Why, he had his children and estate 
to look after.” 

“What do you say to Hannibal?” said 
Walter. “Was Carthage wrong because she 
came to a bad end ?” 

“Or the Maccabees, or John Huss?” fol- 
lowed up May eagerly. 

“Little things and big too. Suppose Sir 
Robert Peel saw a child fall into the river, 
and nobody near, common sense would say, 
‘ Your life is very valuable, and there are heaps 
more dirty children in the world; you can’t 
swim well, and you'll certainly catch cold.’ 
But if he stood on the shore and stretched 
out his umbrella, and let the child drown, 
Tom would say it was very sensible; but 
he’d add a very uncomfortable epithet, I 
fancy.” 

“What a hailstorm!” said Tom, who was 
lying back in his chair with his eyes shut, and 
now just opened the corner of one. “I’m 
quite dead; don’t kill me any more! [I'll 
agree to everything you have said, will say, 
or can say, ‘in secula seculorum.’” 


“'Tom’s a Sadducee, and doesn’t believe in 
heroes,” observed Walter, with a smile. 

“I’m not so sure of that, old fellow,” 
answered he, looking affectionately at him, 
“And now let’s go out shooting; it’s done 
My father | 


raining ; and there’s the keeper. 
says he won't go with us to-day.” 
Towards evening, May, having been busy 





all day, was taking her pastime sitting on the 

| floor, reading by the firelight in the drawing- 

'room. Great logs had just been heaped on, | 
_and the flickering flame was glancing on the 

| folds of red curtain, the panelled ceiling, and 
the Sir Joshua on the wall opposite, making | 
| all look very warm, genial, and pleasant. She 

| had just got the last number of Dickens, which 

| then supplied the place of the five-and-twenty 

| periodical stories which we are now con- 

founding in our heads, with a desperate un- 

| certainty whether Miss Y——’s most virtuous 
lady is breaking her heart for Miss B——’s | 
exceedingly disreputable gentleman, or who 

is the lady that you ‘can’ or cannot ‘for- 

give.’” 

May had fully made herself comfortable in 
her favourite position when she heard the 
parting guns of the shooters firing away their 
last charges as they came near the house, and 
presently Walter, in his “ stocking-feet”—for 
Mrs. Dimsdale was known to be stern in her 
regard for her carpets—came into the room. 

“Tom’s slipped into the Deep Dene pool, 
going after a wild duck, and is wet through, 
so he’s gone up to dress,” said he, approaching 
the fire. 

“What have you done? have you had a 
nice day?” said she, looking up. She felt 
bound to show some interest, but was in a 
great hurry to get back to her book, and 
perhaps secretly a little wished that he had 
been wet through as well as her brother. 

“ Only a teal—the duck got away after all 
—two snipe, and some odds and ends,” said 
he indifferently, as he leant his head against 
the mantelpiece, and looked down on the fire 
and the half-lit figure, in its careless grace, 
which knelt beside it. 

May’s head was full of her story, and she 
was considering how soon politeness would 
allow her to return to the woes of Florence 
Dombey, when Walter, in a changed voice, 
began— 

“*May—Miss Dimsdale—I want to ask 
you a question.” 

She was startled at his tone, and looked up 
a little anxiously, but without any idea of 
what he was intending. 

“May, I want you to come and help me 
in London ; there’s a great deal of grand 
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work to be done there among the people, 
work which I can’t do without a wife,” he 
said, shortly. “Things you would under- 
stand about them, which only a woman knows. 
We could work together, I’m sure, very use- 
fully, and” (as if it were rather an extra in 
the compact) “ you must know what an affec- 
tion I have for you.” 

She sprang from the ground very much 
frightened. “Oh no,” she said hurriedly, 
“JT don’t think we're suited one bit; it 
wouldn’t answer at all, I’m sure. Such a 
thing never even came into my head,” she 
added, ruefully. “ You're not serious ?” 

He did not answer. 

“T’m so grieved,” she said, sorrowfully ; 
“TJ hadn’t the least idea that you could mis- 
understand. I thought we were always quar- 
relling, as Tom said.” 

“No, I didn’t misunderstand you, I mis- 
understood myself. I never looked before 
my nose to see what the quarrelling meant, 
that it was because I couldn’t bear you to be 
of a different opinion from me about anything.” 

And he crossed his arms on the mantel- 
piece, and laid his head upon them as he 
locked into the fire again dismally. 

“Miss Dimsdale,” he suddenly blurted out, 
“wouldn’t it be possible—should you mind 
—couldn’t we go on as before, without saying 
anything of this mistake to anybody? Not 
that I care who knows, but things are so 
much easier, and if you didn’t mind my 
coming on here—I shan’t trouble you, and— 
I care for you all very much,” said he, with a 
break in his voice, cynic as Tom called him. 

“TI was just thinking so,” answered May, 
thoughtfully ; “I’m sure I don’t see why any- 
body should know. It would pain Tom very 
much, and do no good, and my dear father 
hates that sort of talk, you know ; he’s always 
bored and annoyed about such things. We 
might go on quarrelling again, just the same 
as of old,” she said with a laugh, as she 
glanced up at him. It was evident not only 
that she was heartwhole herself, but that she 
did not believe in his hurt being great. 

He left the room as suddenly as he had 
come in, but she could not go on with her 
book. ; 

“ He’s very excellent, and very clever, and 
all that,” she said to herself, as she sat with 
her hands over her eyes, “ but shat isn’t love 
a bit.” She had not troubled her head much 
about such matters, but she had an ideal, like 
other folk, on the subject, and neither the 
man nor the wooing fulfilled it in any way. 
How could he make such a blunder? It 
was very tiresome and stupid of him, and 





must, more or less, spoil the ease of their in- 
tercourse ; but still, there could be no farther 
misunderstanding now about the matter, 
which was perhaps a good thing, and she was 
only too glad to put the whole question aside 
in her mind as settled and done for, and best 
forgotten altogether. 


CHAPTER VII.—A DANCING TEA, 


CHARLIE had just been appointed a lieu- 
tenant, and having been given leave for a run 
home, appeared at Fernylurst a few days after, 
not full of the glories of advancement, as the 
uninitiated would imagine, but beset with 
grievances, to which he was a good deal ad- 
dicted, in spite of his high spirits ; it is the 
normal state, indeed, of the British sailor ; it 
is almost a point of honour with him not to 
be satisfied ; he “‘ cannot get his promotion,” 
or if he has, he does not “ get a ship,” or it 
is the wrong ship, not so big or not so fast 
as somebody else’s, and his woes are a peren- 
nial fountain of bitterness. He was now re- 
counting these at the utmost length to May, 
as he lay in a great chair very comfortably 
one morning, in her sanctum of the nursery, 
while she was doing the house accounts for 
her mother. 

“It’s quite abominable of the Admiral,” he 
repeated for at least the twentieth time ; “he 
hasn’t said a word about taking me as his flag 
lieutenant, and if one’s own uncle won't do 
anything for one! and there’s papa won’t ask 
the First Lord for anything—why he ought to 
sit on the Admiralty steps till they give me a 
ship!” which, as the Admiral had at present 
no command, and his father had worked 
every possible engine to get him his promo- 
tion, was perhaps a little unjust. 

Presently the door opened, and three of 
their eldest sister's children, who were staying 
in the house, came rushing in. 

“ Aunt May, grandmamma says she doesn’t 
want us any more, and we’re to come to you 
to do our lessons, and that you are to go 
down d’rectly and speak to the schoolmistress 
about the darning, who is waiting in the 
lobby,” shouted Hugh, peremptorily, greatly 
enjoying his contradictory messages. 

When May at last returned, she found 
Charlie lying on the ground whistling a horn- 
pipe, while his nephews and niece tumbled 
over him as lawful prize. 

“Tt’s exceedingly hard that I never get any 
dancing at home,” said he, dolefully, as she 
came in. 

“ Another grievance,” observed May, smil- 
ing. 

“ Well, it ts a shame ; everybody else has 
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balls at home excepting us ; it’s a great deal 
too bad. Now don’t you laugh, May ; you’d 
like a dance as well as anybody.” 

“Yes,” answered she, “it would be very 
pleasant, but I don’t believe mamma would 
stand the fuss, and then there are no girls 
about here. There never was such a bad 
neighbourhood as ours ;” and she ran over on 
her fingers, “Tracy’s, no children at all; 
Evans’, two boys ; Johnson’s, one aged eight ; 
Aslett’s, two married.” 

“*My dear. May, what are you talking 
about? no girls!” and in the interest of the 
question he rose bolt upright, scattering the 
babies like chaff, the youngest of whom began 
to howl. “No girls!” he went on excitedly, 
without attending to the wounded in the 
action, while May took the sufferer on her 
knee, and began to soothe the injured elbow 
and feelings. ‘Why there are six of the 
Hounslows at the very least.” 

“They're ten miles off, and we don’t visit 
them.” 

“They won’t mind that, they'll come fast 
enough. Cissy, come to me again,” he said, 
holding out his arms to that young lady ; “ the 
elbow is quite well now, isn’t it?” and the 
ungrateful baby forsook the steady friendship 
of her aunt, and went over to Charlie’s un- 
certain mercies, unmindful of his crimes, and 
remembering only delightful tosses in the air. 

“Incipient good taste,—likes gentlemen 
best already,” observed he as he took her up. 

“Stronger arms, that’s all,” said May, smil- 
ing. 

“ But I’m not going to be driven off the 
scent inthat way. ‘There are heaps of girls ; 
Cissy, give me your fat pud,” and he began 
to count up his list on the little fingers, which 
Cissy solemnly considered as a new and 
interesting game. “Six Hounslows; two 
Barlows i 

“Tf you call them girls, they’re forty at 
least,” said she, rather disdainfully. 

“Girls or not girls, they were dancing 
merrily at Winmouth in June, for I saw 
them. The Longmores , 

“The Longmores don’t think it right to 
go to balls, you know.” 

“My dear May, how innocent you are! 
Don’t you know there are balls and balls? 
They don’t think it right to dance at Mrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinsons’, but they do 
at Lady St. Maur’s. I know a man who 
met them there. A countess is different from 
a Brown, my dear young sister.” 

“ But papa is not a count,” laughed May. 

“No, but he’s king at Fernyhurst, which is 
nearly as good. Don't call it a ball, but a 





children’s party, or a dancing tea, or a garden 
supper” (“In December,” suggested May), 
“and you'll see if they don’t come, and dance 
all the evening too; ‘old friendship,’ you 
know, ‘don’t like to distress,’ you under- 
stand. Besides, a children’s party will be | 
earlier, and that ’d suit my mother, and it’s 
much better fun too, people are much jollier. 
And as to the trouble, Tom and I can turn 
up the carpet in the dining-room, and you 
can play, and we'll have the two girls from the 
dockyard, and Lionel will bring Amy and 
Clara, and Tom’s good for half-a-dozen of 
his men, I’m sure, and I can get any number 
of mids.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid about you boys,” said 
May irreverently, “ there'll be plenty of you.” 

“Tl run down directly and manage my 
mother, and you must persuade papa. We 
must have it before my leave’s up—say 
Thursday week.” 

Mrs. Dimsdale was sick, and she was in- 
dolent, while it would have required the 
strength of a horse and the courage of a 
lionto withstand Charlie. The Squire made 
a wry face, but ended by giving in with a 
better grace than his wife. 

“ But there must be some music, Charlie ; 
I won’t have May fastened to the piano all 
night. If there is to be dancing,” he said; 
with a deep sigh, “she shall dance too.” 

Everybody seemed to accept. Mr. Dray- 
ton declared, with a shrewd twinkle in 
his eye, that he feared a sacrifice was in | 
prospect, as his sister and his niece had 
announced a visit to him in the course of | 
the next week, when their “ duty,” he said, 
would compel them probably .... 

May was terror-stricken at the quantity of 
notes which Charlie compelled her to write, 
for everybody under a hundred voted them- 
selves children on the occasion. Parties 
at Fernyhurst had become rare of late, and 
were the more valuable. 

A large instalment of cousins arrived to 
help before the great fray began, Lionel 
and his sisters came early, and two little 
daughters of the unlucky Admiral Raby, the 
object of Charlie’s objurgations, who was the 
husband of Mr. Dimsdale’s sister. 

Mrs. Raby was a very gentle, affectionate 
woman, who had followed her husband 
lovingly about to most of his stations, and 
the names of their children were a perfect 
lesson in geography—Lawrence and Christo- 
pher; Lusitania, ignominiously shortened 
into Lucy; Melita into Milly—according as 
the captain or the admiral’s ship had been 
at Halifax or the West Indies, Lisbon or the 
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Mediterranean. She was a good deal like a | 


hen with a couple of ducklings, for her two 
extremely pretty little girls, spoilt by their 
father to the utmost, did very nearly as they 
pleased without much reference to the ma- 
ternal clucking. Lucy was still a child; but 
Milly was as promising a little flirt of her 
years as could be found within the four seas, 
and her presence did not at all tend to assist 
May in her efforts to keep matters as quiet 
as possible. 

The whole house was in confusion, in spite 
of all she could do; her mother was cross, 


| her father was put out, but there was no with- 


| standing the whirlpool; everybody wanted 


‘| some new thing, and it was rather dreary 


work to her, vainly trying to resist the im- 


| of anxious conscientiousness which makes a 


| girl take to heart all her little duties as 


| matters of life and death, 

| “Surely it’s a pity to give all the trouble 
| of wreaths in the dining-room, Tom,” said 
|| she, as she saw a whole shrubbery of green 
boughs being dragged into the house; “ no- 
| body’ll dance a bit the better, and it vexes 
papa to have the walls pulled about, and the 
| Vandyke moved.” 

“The carpenter's to hang them; and if 


_ his beloved John Deeds does it, he'll not 
| mind ; besides, he’s afraid of the dust of the 
|| dancing for the Vandyke, and he gave me 
| leave, so don’t you torment about it,” cried 


_ Tom loudly. “Clara and Milly are going 
to help me, and Charlie’s got Amy and Lucy 
for the other half. I’m so sorry Walter 
Scrope wasn’t able to come,” he went on 
doletully. 

“And I’m sure I’m very glad,” cried 
Milly, contemptuously, from the top of the 
rival ladder; “I can’t think what you can 
find in that great, awkward, ugly man, who 
| looks as if he never knew whether one was 
in the room or not.” 

“ Heigh ho! Aine ite lacryma! he might 
be as ugly and as awkward as he pleased, 


if only he’d bow down before our sovereign | 


lady, Queen Coquetta !” 
“T ain’t Queen Coquetta. You're very 


| ill-natured, Tom,” replied Milly, between | 
‘| laughing and crying, and not’ quite sure | 


'| whether it was not a compliment after all. 

“ Bring me some more pink calico, that’s 
a good girl, May,” cried Charlie. 

“More silver paper, May, and white tape.” 

“ There’s none left,” answeica she. 

“Then send a man and horse ic fetch 
some more. 


| directly.” 
| whirlwind almost before they had time to 
|| possible, to stave off the flood, with the sort | 





“It’s quite too late, dear, and everybody’s 
busy.” 

Still, every time she looked in, there was 
a fresh relay of requests. 

“It’s long past six,” said she at last, “and 
people are to be here at seven.” 

“Oh, do you fasten up these roses, May, 
that’s a darling. I must go and dress ; there’s 
only just time to do my hair!” cried Milly, 
fluttering down anxiously from her lofty perch. 

“Halloo! there are the mids!” called 
Charlie, as a loud ring was heard, and three 
little sailors came into the room. “ You'll 
finish this bit round the mantelpiece, May, 
that’s a duck. I must take them up-stairs 
And he carried them off in a 


make their devoirs. 

“Let me stay and help you, May,” cried 
Amy, affectionately. 

“‘ No, dear, we can’t dress all together. It ll 
really help most if you will go directly,” she 
answered, with rather a sigh. 

“ How tired you will be, May, before we 
even begin!” said Lionel, coming in as his 
sister went out, still in his shooting-coat. He 
had been sitting in the study with his uncle, 
the only quiet place left in the house. He 
looked compassionately into her weary face as 
he helped her off the chair on which she was 
standing to complete the last of Charlie’s 
mottoes. ‘ You ought to have a cup of tea, 
or something, and to go and lie down. Let 
me fetch you one. It’s too bad of the boys 
to drive you so; you won't enjoy the dancing 
a bit.” 

It was a comfort to get a word of sympathy 
in the turmoil, and May smiled gratefully, 
though there was no time to accept the 
offer. As she came down-stairs again ready 
equipped she met old Nursey, who had been 
busy helping in the regions below, and was 
now coming up to inspect her beloved child 
“in her grandeurs.” She clung to the privilege 
of calling her still, like a child, by her name. 

“ Well, you do look just nice, my dear May! 
I will say that for you—there ain’t one of ’um, 
I'll be bound, as’ll look half so pretty as my 
child!” said the old woman proudly, as, with 
her candle in her hand, she walked round her 
on the landing, and examined her critically 
from top to toe. “Let me set your sash 
straight, dearié.” 

As she spoke, Lionel, who had just finished 
dressing, came suddenly out of his own door. 
May was standing at the top of the dark 


| oak staircase, backed by the dim passage, 
I’m sure papa won’t mind,” | with its carved cabinets and blue japan china. 


shouted Tom from somewhere near theceiling. | The light of a hanging lamp shone down upon 
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the red camellia in her brown hair and the 
long eyelashes, which threw a shadow on her 
cheek, like the ripe side of a peach. She 
blushed and turned away as he said, smiling, 
* Let me look too, Nursey.” 

“Stay, Miss May, there’s a pin loose,” said 
the old woman, holding her by the gown. 

“ T like all that cloudy haze of white dra- 
pery; it’s like a mist. What is it called? 
They didn’t have such in the Kaffir wig- 
wams, you know; so I’m improving my 
mind,” he said with a laugh as they turned 
down-stairs together. 


a ‘if! 


a 


“What, have they begun already?” cried 
she, as the sound of the piano in the dining. 
room reached their ears. 

“Only a preliminary canter, I suppose, || 
before any one comes,” replied Lionel. 

All the young ones in the house had col. 
lecte!, and the fun was growing fast and 
furious ; much more so, indeed, than it would 
be later in the evening. 

“‘ May, come here!” cried Charlie. “Milly | 
can’t make out the steps of the ‘ Tempéte.’” 

“And Amy’s forgotten the last half of the 
tune,” followed up Tom. 
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“Tl find the music; but, Tom, we must 
go in and help in the drawing-room. There’s 
another ring! And papa and mamma will 
be quite vexed if we all keep away like this, 
and don’t do any duty. Do come.” 

But nobody paid the least attention, or 
tindeed heard her; there was a furious galop 
:-going on, and the noise drowned everything 
else. 

“T’ll come in and welcome, if that would 
be any use,” said Lionel, following her into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Dimsdale, in 
rather lugubrious state, sat, looking much 


bored and rather repellant, and the Squire 


standing by the fire, shy and reserved, were | 
receiving their guests with very unfestive 
solemnity. Two or three of those miserable || 
early comers, who always arrive everywhere || 
too soon, were there, like the first drops of 
a thunder shower ; an awkward young curate, 
who had ridden ten miles; and a fat old 
woman, with a scraggy niece, who had 
chartered a fly, and wanted to be home 
early. Mrs. Dimsdale called up Lionel to 
her side, however, and her rigid brows re- 
laxed ; and when May came near her father 
a smile passed over his face, even in the 





midst of his troubles. It was extremely tire- 
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some and slow for some time, but at length 
the folk arrived, the move was made, and 
business began in earnest. 

May was a little too anxious about every- 
thing to enjoy herself thoroughly, for the 
brunt of the entertaining fell upon her. Her 
mother retreated early into the empty drawing- 
room—* out of the noise,” she said—with a 
disengaged matron or two; Mr. Dimsdale, 
although he did his best to be kind to his 
guests, disappeared several times in the 
course of the evening; Charlie and Tom 
were far too intent on amusing themselves 
with the prettiest girls and the best dancers 
to be of any use; and, if it had not been for 
Lionel, she would hardly have known how 
to get through. He danced, at her request, 
with the plain young ladies, who ought not 
to be neglected, was civil to the old ones, 
who wanted to carry off their broods too 
soon, and his handsome, soldier look and 
manner made him very popular, while his 
unselfish courtesy to everybody was a god- 
send to poor May. 

“You are keeping that dance before supper 
for me, May,” he said, coming back to her 
side, looking rather weary as he deposited 
the “young lady of forty,” who was an in- 
satiable waltzer, by her chaperon, consider- 
ably younger than herself. 

“Oh, Lionel, how good you are! We 
never should have managed without you 
I’m sure. Charlie is too bad, he doesn’t help 
a bit—-he hasn’t danced one duty dance all 
night.” 

“T was aide-de-camp to General Benyon 
for three months when poor Amyot died, you 
know,” he answered, with a smile, “so I’m 
up to the work. Never mind Charlie ; let 
him enjoy himself.” 

It was the third time she had danced with 
him; for while he was doing both her 
brothers’ duty, she could hardly refuse any- 
thing he asked of her. 

“Charlie, you really ought to dance with 
Sophia Longmore. You've neither of you 
been near her the whole evening ; it’s quite 
rude ; and she’s Mr. Drayton’s niece after all.” 

“ Here’s metal more attractive,” said Charlie, 
with a profound bow to Milly of the Dock- 
yard, quoting not from Hamlet, however, 
but a burlesque ; “Sophia is such a prig, and 
so affected. Make Tom do it.” 

“ But I have asked him, and he won’t go.” 

“Well, I can’t help it. I’m engaged ten 
deep. ‘Tell her I’ll come after that. I be- 
lieve that I am to have the honour of dancing 
this dance with you?” he said, taking hold of 
hee exceedingly pretty little cousin. 
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Milly was in great spirits, but, having 
reached the mature age of fifteen, was torn 
in sunder by the desire of being grand and 
womanly and wearing long gowns, and the 
temptation to be mad and merry with the 
child privileges of short ones. 

“ How funny it is to see Charlie here!” 
said she to May, coming up out of breath 
after “such a jolly galop.” “ But you can't 
waltz a bit, and you know I like Tom best 
to dance with,” she added, with a sidelong 
glance over her shoulder away from her part- 
ner. 

“ Because he’s the tallest man in the room,” 
retorted Charlie, “and you're the shortest 
girl, by a long chalk.” 

“ You shouldn’t be so rude to a lady!” re- 
plied Milly with dignity. “ You’ve no notion 
how proper he is at the Dockyard dinners, 
May ; he says nothing but, ‘Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir,’ to papa, hardly, and very quietly 
too.” 

It was quite true; the Admiral kept his 
officers, if not his daughters, in excellent 
order, and held Master Charlie at arm’s 
length whenever he appeared in the house. 

“ Lionel,” she called out as she prepared 
to whisk off again, but throwing out another 
grappler for future operations, “you haven't 
danced with me yet, remember.” 

“T’m not so tall as Tom,” replied Lionel, 
smiling lazily, “ and I’m too old and stiff for 
such a particular little dainty lady.” 

“I’m not particular, and I’m not dainty,” 
pouted Milly. 

“Then I am,” replied he, with hard-hearted 
composure. 

“The dancing was much more graceful in 
my day, and the girls were prettier,” said Mrs. 
Dimsdale to an old lady, at whose request 
she had come to look once more into the 
dining-room. She looked very stately in her 
silver grey, and a profusion of black lace, 
as she stood in the doorway. “Icall the 
dancing nowadays great romping.” 

“I’m sure Miss May doesn’t romp or flirt 
either,” said the lady, watching May’s rather 
anxious face as she moved about the room, 
having just danced with the curate, and stanc- 
ing up now again with Charlie’s youngest mid. 

*“*No,” answered her mother rather absently ; 
“but she can’t dance like Cecilia, and her 
father doesn’t like her to waltz. Lucy, why 
don’t you go to bed? I never allowed my 
children to sit up in this way ; but the Ad- 
miral spoils those two girls so dreadfully.” 
She was growing very tired and rather cross. 

.“ It’s curious how plaintive that waltz music 
is. I can’t think why,” said Mr. Drayton, who 
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was looking benignantly on the dancers once 
more before he went away, after doing his 
best to console the Squire under his afflictions. 
“Don’t look so careworn, my Mayflower ; it’s 
part of your duty, remember, to enjoy your- 
self,” was his parting greeting. 

At this moment Mrs. Longmore came 
ambling up to her hostess, ‘“ Ah, dear Mrs. 
Dimsdale, I am afraid all this noise and 
bustle is very trying to you! but we must all 
make sacrifices for our children! I myself 

not exactly the scene dear 
girl, As the dear Bishop once said... .” 
It was more convenient to generalise her 
sentences and veil her hints, and the end 
was lost as she moved forwards. 

“* May,” whispered Charlie, who was within 
earshot, “didn’t I tell you? ‘Sacrifice,’ 
‘ dear girl,’ it’s all there ! only we had the dear 
Bishop instead of the Canon, in honour of 
the greatness of the occasion !” 

“Miss Dimsdale,” interrupted the little 
mid, who always came to her at the end of 
every dance for a fresh partner, “ I’ve asked 
all those ladies you introduced me to a second 
time, and they’re all engaged, they say; I 
want a new one. Oh! not those children!” 
he said with disgust as she was taking him 
up to some pretty little girls. 


Altogether, it was rather hard work, and she 
was glad when the evening was at length at an 


end. At night, when she thought the whole 
over, she was sorry for the three dances with 
Lionel. Having been very much troubled 
at what she called her “misfortunes” with 
Walter, she wished to be most particularly on 
her guard. “ However, I’m sure he couldn’t 
mistake anyhow,” she comforted herself. “I 
treat him just like Tom and Charlie.” 

Breakfast next morning in the bright sunny 
south room was late for those who had not 
gone off by early trains and coaches ; and the 
discussions on past glorious deeds lively and 
long. 

“What a shame it was of you, Charlie! You 
waltzed half the night with Isabel Forster!” 

“ Because she waltzed better than any one 
else in the room,” said he undauntedly. 

“Didn’t you admire Miss Trower’s wig, 
with a rose stitched into the side, and its 
splendid coronet of false hair?” laughed 
Milly. “Such fun!” 

“Wasn't she a stunner!” burst out the 
little mid, only half hearing, with tremendous 
earnestness, and amidst a shout of laughter. 
He had very much admired her as the biggest 
woman there. 

“Milly was the prettiest creature in the 
room by far,” whispered May at her end of 





the table, not meaning to be heard; but 
Milly’s ears were as quick as her eyes in such 
matters, and her little person smiled all over. 

“Tt was the jolliest dance I have had for 
some time,” said Charlie, rubbing his hands. 
He found that he was much more considered 
as his father’s son in his father’s house than 
as an accidental mid at a dockyard ball, and 
enjoyed his consequence accordingly. 

“J think I like better dancing at other 
people’s balls,” said May. 

“You're so abominably conscientious, 
Why can’t you let the ugly old maids take 
care of themselves?” 

“ Perhaps if you were one, you mightn’t 
think so; you’d be glad to see May come up 
to you. I’m sure I should,” observed his 
father, looking gown the long table at her. 
“* May, will you remember to look after me 
when I am an ugly old maid, please, and not 
after Charlie?” 

“No, papa: that’s not fair. I wasn’t de- 
preciating May’s attentions a bit. I thought 
them only too good for Miss Trower. But 
we must really be off, Brand,” said he, turn- 
ing to the mids. “I say, Lionel, do you 
really mean that you'll lend me that pistol?” 

And they all left the room except May, 
who remained behind to give her father 
another cup of tea, 

“To be sure, it is a queer pleasure,” said 
he. “I went out at the garden door last 
night to see that all was going on right out- 
side, and I looked in at the dining-room 
window, where I couldn’t hear, and stopped 
my ears to the music, and to see you all 
bobbing about like a parcel of mad grass- 
hoppers, without rhyme or reason, was more 
absurd than you can fancy,” said the Squire, 
cynically. 

“Yes, papa, dear,” said May, coming be- 
hind him with his cup of tea, and kissing the 
top of his bald head. “But you know you 
used to like dancing too when you were a 
grasshopper yourself.” 

** More fool I,” answered he. 

“No, pappy: there’s a time to dance and 
a time to be still, and he’s a nicer papa than 
he would have been if he had not gone 
through each in its season,” said she, affec- 
tionately. 

“ And then it’s such trouble to the servants ! 
There have been three breakfasts, at least, 
this very morning, for the early starts, be- 
fore this one, and all the horses and grooms 
for ten miles round eating their heads off last 
night in the stable-yard.” 

“Yes, papa; but it’s only for once. I 
believe the servants like it for once, and 
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Charlie isn’t often at home, and so many 
people enjoyed it. It was a very kind thing 
to do for them all, and everybody felt it to 
be so. It wasn’t to please yourself—every- 
body knew that; and you gave such a 
quantity of pleasure ;” and she put her 
two arms round his neck, and her father’s fea- 
tures relaxed, if he did not absolutely smile. 

It was harder work to soothe her mother, 
who had been bored and neglected, she de- 
clared, all the evening, and wearied with the 
noise and the lights, 

“ And I didn’t know half the people in the 
room! I’m sure everybody must have brought 
all their cousins—it was too bad! and people 
whom I’ve avoided visiting all these years, 
that Charlie has brought down upon us in 
this way, and I must begin seeing now !” 

“Dear mother, I’m sure you needn’t call 
on any of them. Everybody understood that 
the party was for your children’s pleasure, 
not yours.” 





But Mrs. Dimsdale refused to be com- 


forted : she was always rather more queru- 
lous than usual when “ poor Charlie” went 
away. In spite of his crimes, he was her 
favourite son, and she expended an immense 
amount of very unnecessary pity on that most 
prosperous young gentleman. 

“ And there’s Charlie. I’m sure I don’t 
know when I shall see him again,” she was 
beginning, almost in tears, when Lionel came 
to the rescue. His aunt was exceedingly 
fond of him : she was by no means insensible 
to the caprice des yeux; she had been a 
beauty herself, and valued the quality in 
others. The plainness of her sons was a trial 
to her, and she fell back on her nephew. 
And as he assisted her progress into the 
drawing-room, looked after her paraphernalia 
of bags and baskets, fetched and carried for 
her, he smoothed down the old lady into 
good humour again, and greatly facilitated 
May’s task during that somewhat dreary time 
—the day after a ball; when all the litter 
and damage are full in view, and the pleasure 
is over, and the excitement has run down like 
a clock. 

They sat in the drawing-room that evening 
trying to keep awake; while Milly sang the 
most desperately sentimental songs in her 
rather sensational repertory. 

“Why don’t you practise that accompani- 
ment, Milly? That song would be very 
pretty if you could play it better,” said her 
aunt, half asleep. 

“Some people think it very pretty as it is,” 
whispered she, audaciously. 

“T don’t like all that sugar and water, 
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Milly,” said Lionel, at last. “I wish you'd 
sing something wholesome and settling, in- 
stead of all that rubbish about endearing 
young charms, and ‘cherish wreaths for ever,’ 
and the rest of it.” 

“ You'd like this better, I suppose,” replied 
Milly disdainfully, beginning a nigger melody. 

Lionel never would flirt with her, and she 
therefore unconsciously, in her half-childish 
desire for empire, like larger coquettes, be- 
stowed a greater share of attention on him 
than upon anybody else in the house. 

“There’s a capital chorus to that: let’s 
have it,” cried Tom, joining in with the sort 
of roar which he considered singing. 

“‘ What was that pretty German song, May, 
you were playing the other day?” put in 
Lionel. ‘There was a chorus to that, too.” 

Milly, rather ostentatiously, made way for 
her cousin. 

“No, dear: you'll play it much better than 
I can,” replied May, pressing her down again 
on the music stool. 

“What are you all about, you children? 
Are you going to sing all night? Go to bed. 
Do you know what o'clock it is?” said the 
Squire, waking suddenly out of a doze. 

“Oh, papa, let us have one more song.” 

“ Only one more, Uncle Dimsdale,” sounded 
on all sides. 

** And it shall be such a respectable and 
proper one for Lionel!” said Milly, looking 
up into his face, as she began “ For Auld Lang 
Syne ;” “and it shall have a chorus for 
Tom,” she went on, with a glance at the 
other side. 

The rich old melody rang through the large 
room with a certain pathos in the contrast 
of its words with the fresh young voices 
which were singing it, and the Squire paused 
on his way to the door, turned, and stood 
listening until the end. There is a sort of 
complex feeling in all emotions late in life; 
they do not stand alone in the experience of 
the man, with whom a whole chord of asso- 
ciations and recollections is often awakened 
by a single tone. Young things always 
believe that what they are doing and think- 
ing is quite new and peculiar to themselves, 
There is no background to their lives or their 
thoughts, which is probably the reason of the 
general absence of sympathy amongst them 
with all sorrow and trouble not exactly like 
their own. 

Still, real sympathy, either in the old or the 
young, is among the rarest of qualities. What 
is usually given as such is merely a reflected 
compassion of our own selves or our own 
sorrows in the person of another. 
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LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. 


Iv.—‘ THE HIGH WOODS.” 


EAR , —I have seen them at last. 
I have been at last in the High Woods, 
as the primeval forest is called here; and 
they are not less, but more, wonderful than 
we had imagined them. But they must wait 
awhile ; for in reaching them, though they 
were only ten miles off, we passed through 
scenes so various, and so characteristic of the 
Tropics, that I cannot do better than sketch 
them for you, one by one. 
Fancy me,.then, driving out in the dark- 
ness of the dawn, under the bamboos, and 
Bauhinias, and palms, which shade the road 


between the Botanic Gardens and the savan-_ 


nah, toward Port of Spain. The frogs and 
music. The fireflies have been in bed since 
midnight, and do not light me down to the 
| city this morning, whatever they might have 
done had I been going to early Mass. The 
air is heavy with the fragrance of the Bau- 
hinias, and, after I pass the great Australian 
Blue-gum which overhangs the road, almost 
too heavy with the fragrance of the white 
Ixora, A -flush of rose is rising above the 


eastern mountains, and it is just light enough 
to see overhead the great flowers of the 
Carolinea, the “ Bois chataigne,” among its 
horse-chestnut-like leaves ; red flowers as big 
as your two hands, with petals as long as 


your fingers. Children of Mylitta the moon 
| goddess, they cannot abide the day ; and will 
| fall, brown and shrivelled, before the sun 
grows high, after one night of beauty and 
| life, and probably of enjoyment. Even more 
| swiftly fades an even more delicate child of 
_ the moon, the Ipomcea Bona-nox, whose snow- 
| white patines open at nightfall on every hedge, 
| and shrivel up with the first rays of dawn. 

On through the long silent street of Port 
of Spain, where the air is heavy with every- 
thing but the fragrance of Ixoras, and the 
dogs and vultures sit about the streets, and 
are all but driven over every few yards, I 
pick up a guide—will he let me say a friend ? 

—an Aberdeenshire Scot, who hurries out, 
| fresh from his bath, his trusty cutlass on his 
hip, and in heavy shooting-boots and gaiters ; 
for no clothing, be it remembered, is too 
strong for the bush ; and those who enter it 
| in those light calico garments, in which West- 
India planters figure on the stage, are like to 
leave in it, not only their clothes, but their 
skin besides. 

In five minutes more we were on board 





the gig, and rowing away south over the 
muddy mirror; and in ten minutes more the 
sun was up, and blazing so fiercely, that we 
were glad to cool ourselves (in fancy) by 
talking over salmon-fishings in Scotland and 
New Brunswick, and wadings in icy streams 
beneath the black pine-woods, 

Behind us were the blue mountains, streaked 
with broad lights and shades by the level sun. 
On our left the interminable low line of bright 
green mangrove danced and quivered in the 
mirage, and loomed up in front, miles away, 
till single trees seemed to hang in air far out 
at sea. On our right hot mists wandered 


| over the water, blotting out the horizon, till 
cicalas have nearly finished their nightly | 


the coasting craft, with distorted sails and 
masts, seemed afloat in smoke. One might 
have fancied oneself in the Wash off Sand- 
ringham on a burning summer's noon. 

Soon logs and stumps, standing out of the 
water, marked the mouth of the Caroni; and 
we had to take a sweep out seaward to avoid 
its mud-banks. Over this very spot, now 
unnavigable, Raleigh and his men sailed in 
to conquer Trinidad. 

On one log a huge black and white crane 
moped all alone, looking in the mist as tall 
as a man, and would not move for all our 
shouts. Schools of fish dimpled the water ; 
and brown pelicans fell upon them, dashing 
up fountains of silver. The trade-breeze, as 
it rose, brought off the swamps a sickly smell, 
suggestive of the need of coffee, quinine, 
Angostura bitters, or some other febrifuge. In 
spite of the glorious sunshine, the whole scene 
was sad, desolate, almost depressing, from its 
monotony, vastness, silence; and we were 
glad, when we neared the high tree which 
marks the entrance of the Chagnanas Creek, 
and turned at last into a recess in the man- 
grove bushes ; a desolate pool, round which 
the mangrove roots formed an impenetrable 
net. As far as the eye could pierce into the 
tangled thicket, the roots interlaced with each 
other, and arched down into the water in in- 
numerable curves, by no means devoid of 
grace, but hideous just because they were 
impenetrable. Who could get over these 
roots, or through the scrub which stood stilted 
on them, letting down at every yard or two 
fresh air-roots from off its boughs, to add 
fresh tangle, as they struck into the mud, to 
the horrible imbroglio? If one had got in 
among them, I fancied, one would never have 
got out again. Struggling over. and under 
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endless trap-work, without footing on it or on 


the mud below, one must have sunk ex- 
hausted in an hour or two, to die of fatigue 
and heat, or chill and fever. 

Let the mangrove foliage be as gay and 
green as it may—and it is gay and green—a 
mangrove swamp is a sad, ugly, evil place ; 
and so I felt that one to be that day. 

The only moving things were some large 
fish, who were leaping high out of water close 
to the bushes, glittering in the sun. They 
stopped as we came up: and then all was 
still, till a slate-blue heron, or gawling, as 
they call him here, rose lazily off a dead 
bough, flapped fifty yards up the creek, and 
then sat down again. The only sound beside 
the rattle of our oars was the metallic note of 
a pigeon in the high tree, which I mistook 
then and afterwards for the sound of a horn. 

On we rowed, looking out sharply right 
and left for an alligator basking on the mud 
among the mangrove roots. But none ap- 
peared, though more than one, probably, was 
watching us, with nothing of him above water 
but his horny eyes. The heron flapped on 


ahead, and settled once more, as if lead- 
ing us On up the ugly creek, which grew 
narrower and fouler, till the oars touched 
the bank on each side, and drove out of the 


water shoals of four-eyed fish, ridiculous little 
things about as long as your hand, who, in- 
stead of diving to the bottom like reasonable 
fish, seemed possessed with the fancy that 
they could succeed better in the air, or on 
land, and accordingly jumped over each 
other’s backs, scrambled out upon the mud, 
swam about with their goggle-eyes projecting 
above the surface of the water, and, in fact, 
did anything but behave like fish. 

This little creature (Anableps Tetropthal- 
mus, Star-gazer, as some call him) is, you 
must understand, one of the curiosities of ‘Tri- 
nidad and of the Guiana coast. He looks, on 
the whole, like a grey mullet, with a large 
blunt head, out of which stand, almost like 
horns, the eyes, from which he takes his 
name. You may see in Wood’s “ Illustrated 
Natural History” a drawing of him, which is 
—I am sorry to say—one of the very few 
bad ones in the book ; and read how, “ata 
first glance, the fish appears to possess’ four 
distinct eyes, each of these organs being 
divided across the middle, and apparently 
separated into two distinct portions. In fact, 
an opaque band runs transversely across the 
corner of the eye, and the iris, or coloured 
portion, sends out two processes, which meet 
each other under the transverse band of the 
cornea, so that the fish appears to possess 





even a double pupil. Still, on closer investi- 
gation, the connection between the divisions 
of the pupil are apparent, and can readily be 
seen in the young fish. The lens is shaped 
something like a jargonelle pear, and so ar- 
ranged that its broad extremity is placed 
under the large segment of the cornea.” 

These strangely-specialized eyes—so folks 
believe here—the fish uses by halves. With 
the lower halves he sees through the water, 
with the upper halves through the air ; and, 
elevated by this quaint privilege, he as- 
pires to be a terrestrial animal, and emulat- 
ing, I presume, the alligators around, to take 
his walks upon the mud. You may see, as 
you go down to bathe on the east coast, a 
group of black dots, in pairs, peering up out 
of the sand at the very highest verge of the 
same line. As you approach them, they leap 
up, and prove themselves to belong to a party 
of four-eyes, who run—there is no other word 
—down the beach, dash into the roaring surf, 
and the moment they see you safe in the sea, 
run back again on the next wave, and begin 
staring at the sky once more. He who sees 
four-eyes for the first time without laughing 
must be much wiser, or much stupider, than 
any man has a right to be. 

Suddenly the mangroves opened, and the 
creek ended in a wharf, with barges along- 
side. Baulks of strange timbers lay on shore. 
Sheds were full of empty sugar-casks, ready for 
the approaching crop-time. A truck was wait- 
ing for us on a tramway ; and we scrambled 
on shore on a bed of rich black mud, to be 
received, of course, in true West Indian 
fashion, with all sorts of courtesies and kind- 
nesses. 

And here let me say that those travellers 
who complain of discourtesy in the West 
Indies can have only themselves to thank for 
it. The West Indian has self-respect, and 
will not endure people who give themselves 
airs. He has prudence too, and will not 
endure people whom he expects to betray his 
hospitality by insulting him afterwards in 
print. But he delights in pleasing, in giving, in 
showing his lovely islands to all who will come 
and see them; Creole, immigrant, coloured 
or white man, Spaniard, Frenchman, English- 
man, or Scotchman, each and all will prove 
themselves thoughtful hosts and agreeable 
companions, if they be only treated as gentle- 
men usually expect to be treated elsewhere. 
On board a certain steamer, it was once pro- 
posed that the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company should issue cheap six-month season 
tickets to the West Indies, available for those 
who wished to spend the winter in wandering 
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from island to island. The want of hotels 
was objected, naturally enough, by an Eng- 
lishman present. But he was answered at 
once, that one or two good introductions to 
a single island would insure hospitality 
throughout the whole archipelago. 

A long-legged mule, after jibbing enough 
'| to satisfy his own self-respect, condescended 
'| to trot off with us up the tramway, which lay 
| along a green drove strangely like one in 
| the Cambridgeshire fens. But in the ditches 
| grew a pea with large yellow flower-spikes, 
|| which reminded us that we were not in Eng- 
|| land; and beyond the ditches rose on either 
|| side, not wheat and beans, but sugar-cane ten 
| and twelve feet high. And a noble grass it 
| is, with its stems as thick as one’s wrist, 
|| tillering out below in bold curves over the 
|| well-hoed dark soil, and its broad bright 
|| leaves falling and folding above in curves 


|| as bold as those of the stems: handsome 


enough thus, but more handsome still, I 
|| am told, when the “arrow,” as the flower is 
| called, spreads over the cane-piece a purple 
|| haze, which flickers in long shining waves 
before the breeze. One only fault it has— 
| that from the luxuriance of its growth, no 
_ wind can pass through it ; and that therefore 
| the heat of a cane-field trace is utterly stifling. 
| Here and there we passed a still unculti- 
|| vated spot; a desolate reedy swamp, with 
| pools and stunted alder-like trees, reminding 


‘| us again of the Deep Fens, while the tall 


|| chimneys of the sugar-works, and the high 

| woods beyond, completed the illusion. One 
‘| might have been looking over Holm Fen 
|| toward Caistor Hanglands ; or over Deeping 
|| toward the remnants of the ancient Brunes- 


‘| wald. 


But soon we were reminded again that we 
|| were not in the Fens, but in a tropic island. 
|| A window in heaven above was suddenly 
|| opened; out of it, without the warning 
'| cry of Gardyloo—well known in Edinburgh 

of old—a bucket of warm water, happily 
| clean, was emptied on each of our heads, 
‘; and the next moment all was bright again. 
| A thunder shower, without a warning thunder- 
clap, was a new phenomenon, which was re- 
peated several times that day. The sudden- 
ness and the heaviness of the tropic showers at 
this season are as amusing as they are trying. 
The umbrella or the mackintosh must be 
always ready, or you will get wet through. 
And getting wet here is a much more serious 
| matter than in a temperate climate, where 
‘| you may ride or walk all day in wet clothes 
|| and take no harm; for the rapid radiation, 
produced by the intense sunshine, causes a 





chill, which may beget, only too easily, fever 
and ague not to be as easily shaken off. 

The cause of these rapid and heavy 
showers is simple enough. The trade-wind, 
at this season of the year, is saturated with 
steam from the ocean which it has crossed ; 
and the least disturbance in its temperature, 
from ascending hot air or descending cold, 
precipitates the steam in a sudden splash of 
water, out of a-cloud, if there happens to be 
one near; if not, out of the clear air. There- 
fore it is that these showers, when they occur 
in the daytime, are most common about 
noon ; simply because then the streams of 
hot air rise most frequently and rapidly, to 
struggle with the cooler layers aloft. There 
is thunder, of course, in the West Indies, con- 
tinuous and terrible; but it occurs after 
midsummer, at the breaking up of the dry 
season, and coming on of the wet. 

At last the truck stopped at a manager’s 
house with a Palma Real, Oreodoxa, cab- 
bage-palm, on each side of the garden gate, a 
pair of columns which any prince would have 
longed for as ornaments for his lawn. It is 
the fashion here, and a good fashion it is, 
to leave the cabbage-palms, a few at least, 
when the land is cleared; or to plant them 
near the house, merely on account of their 
wonderful beauty. One palm was pointed 
out to me, in a field near the road, which had 
been measured by its shadow at noon, and 
found to be one hundred and fifty-three feet 
in height. For more than a hundred feet 
the stem rose straight, smooth, and grey. 
Then three or four spathes of flowers, four or 
five feet long each, jutted out and upward; 
while from below them, as usual, one dead 
leaf, twenty feet long or more, dangled head 
downwards in the breeze. Above them rose, 
as always, the green portion of the stem for 
some twenty feet more; and then the flat 
crown of feathers, as dark as yew, spread out 
against the blue sky, looking small enough 
up there, though forty feet at least in breadth. 
No wonder if the man who possessed such a 
glorious object dared not destroy it, though 
for a different reason from that for which the 
negroes spare, whenever they can, the gigantic 
Ceibas, or silk-cotton trees. They are useless 
as timber; their roots are, of course, hurtful 
to the canes. But the negro is shy of felling 
the Ceiba. It is a magic tree, haunted by 
spirits, There are “too much jumbies in 
him,” the negro says ; and of those who dare 
to cut him down some one will die, or come 
to harm, within the year. So the Ceibas are 
left standing about in cane-pieces and pastures, 
with prickly spurs and board-walls of roots, 
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high enough to make a house among them 
simply by roofing them in; and a flat 
crown of boughs, some seventy or eighty feet 
above the ground, each bough as big as an 
average English tree, from which dangles 
a whole world of lianes, matapalos, orchids, 
wild pines with long air-roots or grey beards, 
and last, but not least, that strange and 
lovely parasite, the Rhipsalis cassytha, which 
you mistake first for a plume of green sea- 
weed, or a tress of Mermaid’s hair which has 
got up there by mischance, and then for some 
delicate kind of pendent misletoe, till you are 
told, to your astonishment, that it is an ab- 
normal form of Cactus—a family which it 
resembles, save in its tiny flower and fruit, 
no more than it resembles the Ceiba-tree on 
which it grows. 

And now we set ourselves to walk up to 
the Depét, where the Government timber 
was being felled, and the real “ High 
Woods” to be seen at last. Our path lay 
along the half-finished tramway, through the 
first Cacao plantation I had ever seen, though, 
I am happy to say, not the last by many a one. 

Imagine to yourself an orchard of nut-trees, 
with very large long leaves. Each tree is 
trained to a single stem. Among them, es- 
pecially near the path, grow plants of the 
common hothouse Datura, its long white 
flowers perfuming all the air. They have 
been planted as landmarks, to prevent the 
young Cacao-trees being cut over when the 
weeds are cleared. Among them, too, at 
some twenty yards apart, are the stems of a 
tree looking much like an ash, save that it is 
inclined to throw out broad spurs, like a Ceiba. 
You look up, and see that they are Ery- 
thrinas, “‘ Bois immortelles,” fifty or sixty feet 
high, one blaze of vermilion against the blue 
sky. You have stood, surely, under a Lom- 
bardy poplar in early spring, and looked up at 
its buds and twigs, showing like pink coral 
against the blue sky, and have felt the beauty 
of them. Then you can imagine faintly—but 
only faintly—the beauty of these Erythrinas, 
“Madres de Cacao,” Cacao-mothers as they 
call them here, because their shade is sup- 
posed to shelter the Cacao-trees, while the 
dew collected by their leaves keeps the 
ground below always damp. 

Now turn your dazzled eyes down again, 
and look into the delicious darkness under 
the bushes. The ground is brown with 
fallen leaves, or green with ferns ; and here 
and there a slant ray of sunlight pierces 
through the shade, and flashes on the brown 
leaves, and on a grey stem, and on a crimson 
jewel which hangs on the stem—and here, 
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again, on a bright orange one; and as your 
eye becomes accustomed to the darkness, 
you see that the stems and larger boughs, far 
away into the wood, are dotted with pods, 
crimson, or yellow, or green, of the size and 
shape of your little hand closed with the 
fingers straight out. They are the Cacao- 
pods, full of what you call cocoa-nibs. And 
there lies a heap of them, looking like a 
heap of gay flowers; and by them sits their 
brown owner picking them to pieces and 
laying the seeds to dry on a cloth. Go up 
to him and tell him that you come from 
England, and never saw Cocoa before, though 
you have been eating and drinking it all your 
life, and he will grin amusement till his white 
teeth and eyeballs make a light in that dark 
place, and offer you a fresh-broken pod, that 
you may taste the pink sour-sweet pulp in 
which the rows of nibs lie packed, a pulp 
which you will find (if your taste agrees with 
mine) very pleasant and refreshing. 

He will dry his Cacao-nibs in the sun, and, 
if he be a well-to-do and careful man, on a 
stage with wheels, which can be run into a 
little shed on the slightest shower of rain; 
and will pick them over and over, separating 
the better quality from the worse, and at last 
send them down on mule-back to the sea, to 
be sold in London as Trinidad cocoa, or 
perhaps sold in Paris to the chocolate makers, 
who will convert them into chocolate, 
“Menier” or other, by mixing them with 
sugar and with vanilla, both, possibly, from 
this very island. This latter fact once in- 
spired an adventurous German with the 
thought that he could make chocolate in 
Trinidad just as well as in Paris. And (so 
goes the story) he succeeded. But the fair 
Creoles would not buy it. It could not be 
good—it could not be the real article, unless 
it had crossed the Atlantic twice to and from 
that centre of fashion, Paris. So the manu- 
facture, which might have added greatly to 
the wealth of Trinidad, was given up, and 
the ladies of the island eat nought but French 
chocolate, costing (it is said) nearly four times 
as much as home-made chocolate need cost. 

As we walked on through the trace (for 
the tramway here was still unfinished) one of 
my kind companions pointed out a little 
plant, which bears in the island the ominous 
name of the Brinvilliers. It is one of those 
deadly poisons too common in the bush, and 
too well known to the negro Obi-men and 
Obi-women. And as I looked at the insig- 
nificant weed I wondered, first, how the 
name of that wretched woman should have 
spread to this remote island, and have become 
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famous enough to be applied to a plant. 
French negroes, accompanying their masters 
and mistresses when they fled hither from 
the massacre in St. Domingo at the time of 
the French Revolution, may have brought the 
name with them; but then arose another 
wonder. How were the terrible properties 
of the plant discovered? How eager and 
ingenious must the human mind be about 
the devil’s work, and what long practice— 
considering its usual slowness and dulness— 
must it have had at the said work, ever to 
have picked out this paltry thing among the 
thousand weeds of the forest as a tool for its 
jealousy and revenge! It may have taken 
ages to discover the Brinvilliers, and ages 
more to make its poison generally known. 
Why not? As the Spaniards say, “ The devil 
knows many things, because he is very old.” 
Surely this is one of the many facts which 
point toward some immensely ancient civilisa- 
tion in the Tropics, and a civilisation which 
may have had its ugly vices, and have been 
destroyed thereby. 

Now we left the Cacao grove, and I was 
aware, on each side of the trace, of a wall of 
green, such as I had never seen before on 
earth, not even in my dreams—strange colos- 
sal shapes towering up, a hundred feet and 
more in height, which, alas! it was impossible 
for us to reach; for on either side of the 
track were fifty yards of half-cleared ground, 
fallen logs and withs, huge stumps ten feet 
high, charred and crumbling, and among 
them and over them a wilderness of creepers 
and shrubs, and all the luxuriant young 
growth of the “ rastrajo,” which springs up at 
once whenever the primeval forest is cleared 
—all utterlyimpassa le. These rastrajo forms, 
of course, were all newtome. I might have 
spent weeks in botanizing merely at them; 
but all I could remark, or cared to remark, 
was there, as in other places, the tendency 
in the rastrajo toward growing enormous 
rounded leaves. How to get at the giants 
behind was the only question to one who for 
forty years had been longing for one peep at 
Flora’s fairy palace, and saw its portals close 
at last. There was a deep gully before us, 
where a gang of convicts was working ata 
wooden bridge for the tramway, amid the 
usual abysmal mud of the tropic wet season. 
And on the other side of it there was no 
rastrajo right and left of the trace. I 
hurried down it like any schoolboy, dashing 
through mud and water, hopping from log to 
log, regardless of warnings and offers of help 
from good-natured negroes, who expected 
he respectable elderly “ buccra” to come to 





grief; struggled perspiring up the other side 
of the gully ; and then dashed away to the 
left, and stopped short, breathless with awe, 
in the primeval forest at last. 

In the primeval forest—looking upon 
that upon which my teachers and masters, 
Humboldt, Spix, Martius, Schomburgk, Bates, 
Wallace, and the rest, had looked already, 
with far wiser eyes than mine, comprehend- 
ing somewhat at least of its wonders, while I 
could only stare in ignorance. There was 
actually, then, such a sight to be seen on 
earth; and it was not less but far more 
wonderful than they had said. 

I think your first feeling on entering the 
High Woods would be helplessness, con- 
fusion, awe, even terror. One is afraid at 
first to venture in fifty yards. Without a 
compass, or the landmark of some opening 
to or from which he can look, a man must be 
lost in the first ten minutes, such a sameness 
is there in the infinite variety. That same- 
ness and variety make it impossible to give 
you any general sketch of a forest. Once 
inside, “ you cannot see the wood for the 
trees.” You can only wander on as far as 
you dare, letting each object impress itself 
on your mind as it may, carrying away a con- 
fused recollection of innumerable perpendicu- 
lar lines, all straining upwards, in fierce 
competition, towards the light-food far above ; 
and next of a green cloud, or rather mist, 
which hovers round your head, and rises, 
thickening and thickening, to an unknown 
height. ‘The upward lines are of every pos- 
sible thickness, and of almost every possible 
hue ; what leaves they bear, being for most 
part on the tips of the twigs, give the scat- 
tered, mist-like appearance to the under 
foliage. For the first moment, therefore, 
the forest seems more open than an English 
wood. But try to walk through it, and ten 
steps undeceive you. Around your knees 
are probably Carludovicas, with creeping 
stems and fan-shaped leaves, something like 
those of a young coco-nut palm. You try to 
brush through them, and are caught up in- 
stantly by a string or wire belonging to some 
other plant. You look up and round; and then 
you find that the air is full of wires—that you 
are hung up in a net-work of fine branches 
belonging to half-a-dozen different sorts of 
young trees, and intertwined with as many 
different species of slender creepers. You 
thought, at your first glance among the tree- 
stems, that you were looking through open 
air; you find that you are looking through a 
labyrinth of wire-rigging, and must use the 
cutlass right and left at every five steps. You 
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} push on into a bed of strong sedge-like 
| Sclerias, with cutting edges to their leaves. 


It is well for you if they are only three, and 
In the midst of them you 
run against a horizontal stick, triangular, 
rounded, smooth, green. You take a glance 


| along it right and left, and see no end to it 


either way, but gradually discover that it is 
the leaf-stalk of a young Cocorite palm. The 


| leaf is five-and-twenty feet long, and springs 


from a huge ostrich plume, which is sprawling 


_ out of the ground and up above your head a 
| few yards off. You cut the leaf-stalk through 


| right and left, and walk on, to be stopped | 


| suddenly, for you get so confused by the 
| multitude of objects that you never see any- 
| thing till you run against it, by a grey lichen- 


covered bar as thick as your ankle. You 


| follow it up with your eye, and find it entwine 


itself with three or four other bars, and roll 


| over with them in great knots and festoons 
| and loops twenty feet high, and then go up 
| with them into the green cloud over your 
| head and vanish, as if a giant had thrown a 


ship’s cables into the tree-tops. One of them, 


| so grand that its form strikes even the negro 


and the Indian, is a Liantasse—a Schnella. | 


| You see that at once by the form of its 
| cable—six or eight inches across in one 
| direction, and three or four in another, fur- 


| belowed all down the middle into regular. 


| knots, and looking like a chain-cable between 


two flexible iron bars. At another of the 


| loops, about as thick as your arm, your com- 


panion, if you have a forester with you, will 
spring joyfully. With a few blows of his 


'| cutlass he will sever it as high up as he can 
| reach, and again below, some three feet down ; 
; and, while you are wondering at this seem- 
‘| ingly wanton destruction, he lifts the bar on 


| high, throws his head back, and pours down | 


| Water. 


his thirsty throat a pint or more of pure cold 
This hidden treasure is (strange as it 


| May seem) the ascending sap, or rather the 
| ascending pure rain-water which has been 
| taken up by the roots, and is hurrying aloft, 


to be elaborated into sap, and leaf, and 


|| flower, and fruit, and fresh tissue for the very 


stem up which it originally climbed ; and 
therefore it is that the woodman cuts the 
water-vine through first at the top of the 
piece which he wants, and not at the bottom ; 


| for so rapid is the ascent of the sap that if 


he cut the stem below, the water would have 
all led upwards before he could cut it off 
above. Meanwhile, the old story of Jack 


| and the Bean-stalk comes into your mind. 


| 
L 


In such a forest was the old dame’s hut ; and 


up such a bean-stalk Jack climbed, to find a 
XI—27 


giant and a castle high above. Why not? 
What may not be up there? You look up 
into the green cloud, and long for a moment 
to be a monkey. There may be monkeys up 
there over your head, burly red Howler, or 
tiny peevish Sapajou, peering down at you; 
but you cannot peer up at them. ‘The mon- 
keys, and the parrots, and the humming- 
birds, and the flowers, and all the beauty, are 
up-stairs—up above the green cloud. You 
are in “the empty nave of the cathedral,” 
and “the service is being celebrated aloft in 
the blazing roof.” 

We will hope that as you looked up, you 
have not been careless enough to walk on; 
for if you have you will be tripped up at 
once ; or to put your hand out incautiously 
to rest it against a tree, or what not, 
for fear of sharp thorns, ants, and wasps’ 
nests. If you are all safe, your next steps, 
probably, as you struggle through the bush 
between tree trunks of every possible size, 
will bring you face to face with huge upright 
walls of seeming boards, whose rounded 

| edges slope upward, till, as your eye follows 
them, you find them enter an enormous stem, 
perhaps round, like one of the Norman pillars 
of Durham nave, and just. as huge ; perhaps 
fluted, like one of William of Wykeham’s 
_columns at Winchester. There is the stem; 
but where is the tree? Above the green cloud. 
| You struggle up to it, between two of the 
| board-walls, but find it not so easy to reach, 
| Between you and it are half-a-dozen tough 
| strings which you had not noticed at first— 
| the eye cannot focus itself rapidly enough in 
| this confusion of distances—which have to be 
| cut through ere you can pass. Some of them 
| are rooted in the ground, strait and tense ; 
| some of them dangle and wave in the wind 
at every height. What are they? Air-roots 
of Tillandsias (wild pines), or of Clusias, or of 
figs, or of Anthuriums, or of some other para- 
site? Probably ; but you cannotsee. All you 
can see is, as you put your chin close against 
the trunk of the tree and look up, as if you 
were looking up against the side of a great 
| ship set on end, that, some eighty or a 
hundred feet up in the green cloud, arms 
as big as English forest trees branch off; 
and that out of their forks a whole green 
garden of vegetation has tumbled down 
twenty or thirty feet, and half climbed up 
again. You scramble round the tree to find 
whence this aérial garden has sprung—you 
cannot tell. The tree trunk is smooth and 
free from climbers ; and that mass of verdure 
may belong possibly to the very cables which 
you met ascending into the green cloud 
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twenty or thirty yards back, or to that im- 
penetrable tangle, a dozen yards on, which 
has climbed a small tree, and then a taller 
one again, and then a taller still, till it has 
climbed out of sight, and possibly into the 
lower branches of the big tree. And what 
are their species? what are their families? 
Who knows? Not even the most experienced 
woodman or botanist can tell you the names 
of plants of which he only sees the stems. 
The leaves, the flowers, the fruit, can only be 
examined by felling the tree, and not even 
always then, for sometimes the tree when cut 
refuses to fall, linked as it is by chains of 
liane to all the trees around. Even that 
wonderful water-vine which we cut through 
just now may be one of three or even four 
different plants. It may be a true vine, 
Vitis Caribzea, or Cissus Sicyoides ;* or, again, 
a Cinchonaceous plant (allied to the quinine- 
trees), Uncaria Guianensis, or possibly some- 
thing else ; for the botanic treasures of these 
forests are yet unexhausted, in spite of the 
labours of Crueger, Lockhart, Purdie, and 
De Schach. 

Soon you will be struck by the variety 
of the vegetation, and will recollect what 
you have often heard, that social plants are 
rare in the tropic forests. Certainly they 
are rare in Trinidad, where the only instance 
of social trees is (I believe) a noble wood 
in the south, composed entirely of Moras. 
In Europe, a forest is usually made up of 
one dominant plant—of firs or of pines, of 
oaks or of beeches, of birch or of heather. 
Here no two plants seem alike. There are 
more species on an acre here than in all the 
New Forest, Savernake, or Sherwood. Stems 
rough, smooth, prickly, round, fluted, stilted, 
upright, sloping, branched, arched, jointed, 
opposite-leaved, alternate-leaved, leafless, or 
covered with leaves of every conceivable 
pattern, are jumbled together, till the eye and 
brain are tired .of continually asking “ What 
next?” The stems are of every colour— 
copper, pink, grey, green, brown, black as if 
burnt, marbled with lichens, marly of them 
silvery white, gleaming afar in the bush, 
furred with mosses and delicate creeping film- 
ferns, or laced with the air-roots of some 
parasite aloft. Up this stem scrambles a 
Philodendron (a climbing Arum) with entire 
leaves ; up the next another quite different, 
with deeply-cut leaves; up the next the 
Monstera spreads its huge leaves, latticed 
and forked again and again. So fast do 
they grow (as you may see at Kew) that 


* I owe the names of these water-vines, as I do numberless 








facts and courtesies, to my friend Mr. Prestow, of the Bot -nic 
Gardens, Port of Spain. 


they have not time to fill up the spaces be- 
tween their nerves, and are consequently full 
of oval holes ; and so fast does its spadix of 
flowers expand, that (as indeed do some other 
Aroids) an actual genial heat and fire of pas- 
sion, which may be tested by the thermo- 
meter, or even by the hand, is given off dur- 
ing fructification. Beware of breaking it, or 
the Philodendrons. They will probably give 
off an evil smell, and as probably a blistering 
milk ; and look on at the next stem. Up it, 
and down again, a Lygodium—a climbing 
fern which you have seen in hothouses, has 
tangled its finely-cut fronds. Up the next, a 
quite different fern is crawling, by pressing 
tightly to the rough bark its creeping root- 
stalks, furred like a hare’s leg. Up the next. 

the prim little Griffe-chatte has walked, by 
numberless clusters of small cats’-claws, which 
lay hold of the bark, or of gum. And what 
is this delicious scent about the air? Vanille? 
Of course it is; and up that stem zigzags the 
green fleshy chain of the Vanille Orchis. The 
scented pod is far above, out of your reach ; 
but not out of the reach of the next parrot, 
or monkey, or negro hunter, who winds the 
treasure. 

And the stems themselves : To what trees 
do they belong? It would be absurd for one 
to try to tell you, who cannot tell one-twen- 
tieth of them himself.* Suffice it to say, that 
over your head are perhaps a dozen kinds of 
admirable timber, which might be turned to 
a hundred uses in Europe, were it possible to 
get them thither: your guide (who here will be 
a second hospitable and cultivated Scot) will 
point with pride to one column after another, 
straight as those of a cathedral, and sixty to 
eighty feet without branch or knob. That, he 
will say, is a Copaiba ; that, a Carapo ; that, an 
Acajou ; that, larger than all you have seen 
yet, a Locust ; that, a Galba; that, a Poui; 
that,a Guatecare ;—all woods which, he will tell 
you, are all but incorruptible, defying weather 
and insects. He will show you, as curiosi- 
ties, the smaller, but intensely hard, Letter- 
wood, Lignum-vite, and Purple-heart, He 
will pass by, as useless weeds, Ceibas and 
Huras, whose bulk appals you. He will look 
up, with something like a malediction, at 
the Matapalos which every fifty yards 
have seized on mighty trees, and are enjoy- 
ing (I presume) every different stage of the 
strangling art, from the baby Matapalo, who 
(like the one which you saw in the Botanic 


* To know more of them, the reader should consult Dr. 
Crueger’s list of woods sent Trinidad to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862; or look at the collection itself ( (now at Kew), 
which was made by that 11 if he will allow me 
to name’ him—S lvester Devenish, Esq., Superintendent 
Government Forests. 
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Garden) has let down his first air-root along 
his victim’s stem, to the old sinner whose 
dark crown of leaves is supported eighty feet 
in air, on innumerable branching columns 
of every size, cross-clasped to each other 
by transverse bars. The giant tree on which 
his seed first fell has rotted away utterly, 
and he stands in its place, prospering in his 
wickedness, like certain folk whom David knew 
too well. Your guide walkson with a sneer. But 
he stops with a smile of satisfaction as he sees 
lying on the ground dark green glossy leaves, 
which are fading into a bright crimson ; for 
overhead somewhere there must be a Balata, 
the king of the forest; and there, close by, 
is his stem—a madder-brown column, whose 
head may be a hundred and fifty feet or more 
aloft. The forester pats the sitles of his 
favourite tree, as a breeder might that of his 
favourite race-horse. He goes on to evince 
his affection, in the fashion of West Indians, 
by giving it a chop with his cutlass; but not 
in wantonness. He wishes to show you the 
hidden virtues of this (in his eyes) noblest 
of trees—how there issues out swiftly from 
the wound a flow of thick white milk, which 
will congeal, in an hour’s time, into excellent 
He talks of a time when the 


| English gutta-percha market shall be supplied 
| from the Balatas of the northern hills, which 


| cannot be shipped away as timber. 


He tells 


| you how the tree is a tree of a generous, virtu- 
ous, and elaborate race—“a tree of God, which 
| is full of sap,” as one said of old—and what 
| could he say better, less or more?—For it 
'! is a Sapota, cousin to the Sapodilla, and other 
| excellent fruit trees, itself most excellent even 
| in that; for every five years itis covered with 


such a crop of delicious plums, that the lazy 


| negro thinks it worth his while to spend days 
| of hard work, besides incurring the penalty 
| of the law (for the trees are Government pro- 
_ perty), in cutting it down for the sake of its 


| fruit. 


But this tree your guide will cut him- 


| self, There is no gully between it and the 
| Government station, and he can carry it away ; 
_ and it is worth his while to do so, for it will 
| square, he thinks, into a log more than three 


feet in diameter, and eighty, ninety—he hopes 
almost a hundred—feet in length of hard, 
heavy, incorruptible wood, better than oak, 
as good as teak, and only surpassed in his 


| island by the Poui. He will make a stage 


| above the spurs. 


round it, some eight feet high, and cut it 
It will take his convict 
gang (for convicts are turned to some real 


| use in Trinidad) several days to get it down, 


and many more days to square it with the axe. 
A trace must be made to it through the wood, 





clearing away vegetation for which an Euro- 
pean millionaire, could he keep it in his 
park, would gladly pay a hundred pounds a 
yard. The cleared stems, especially those of 
the palms, must be cut into rollers ; and the 
dragging of the huge log over them will be a 
work of weeks, especially in the wet season. 
But it can be done, and it shall; so he 
leaves a significant mark on his new-found 
treasure, and leads you on through the bush, 
hewing his way with light strokes right and 
left, with a carelessness which makes you 
inclined to beg him to hold his hand, and 
not destroy in a moment things so beautiful; 
so curious ; things which would be invaluable 
in an English hothouse. 

And where, you will justly ask me, are the 
famous orchids? Alas! they are on every bough 
and stem : but they are not, with three or four 
exceptions, in flower ; and if they were, I know 
nothing about them—at least, I know enough 
to know how little [ know. And whosoever 
has read Darwin’s “ Fertilization of Orchids,” 
and finds in his own reason that the book is 
true, had best say nothing about the beautiful 
monsters till he has seen with his own eyes 
more than his master. 

And yet—Ah that I could show you even 
the three or four that are in flower! You 
may have seen them in hothouses; but to 
see them “ natural,” on natural boughs, gives 
you a sense of their reality, which no artificial 

‘tuation can give. Even to look up at them 
perched on bough and stem, as one rides by ; 
and to guess what exquisite and fantastic 
form may issue, in a few months or weeks, 
out of those fleshy, often unsightly, leaves, is 
a strange pleasure, a spur to the fancy which 
is surely wholesome, if we will but believe 
that all these things were invented by A 
Fancy, which desires to call out in us, by 
contemplating them, such small fancy as we 
possess ; and to make us poets, each accord- 
ing to his power, by showing a world in which, 
if rightly looked at, all is poetry. 

Another fact will soon force itself on your 
attention, unless you wish to tumble down 
and get wet up to your knees. The soil is 
furrowed everywhere by holes; by graves, 
some two or three feet wide and deep, and 
of uncertain length and shape, often wander- 
ing about for thirty or forty feet, and running 
confusedly into each other. They are not 
the work of man nor of an animal; for no 
earth seems to have been thrown out of 
them. 


In the bottom of the dry graves you 
sometimes see a decaying root; but most of 
them just now are full of water, and of tiny 
fish also, who burrow in the mud and sleep 
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during the dry season, to come out and swim 
during the wet. These graves are, some of 
them, plainly quite new. Some, again, are 
very old ; for trees of all sizes are growing in 
them and over them. 

What makes them? A question not easily 
answered. But the shrewdest foresters say 
that they have held the roots of trees now 
dead. Either the tree has fallen and torn its 
roots out of the ground, or the roots and 
stumps have rotted in their place, and the 
soil above them has fallen in. 

But they must decay very quickly, these roots, 
to leave their quite fresh graves thus empty ; 
and—now one thinks of it—how few fallen 
trees, or even dead sticks, there are about! 
An English wood, if left to itself, would be 
cumbered with fallen timber; and one has 
heard of forests in North America, through 
which it is all but impossible to make way, 
so high are piled up, among the still-growing 
trees, dead logs in every stage of decay. 
Nay, one has seen such a sight oneself in 
the high Silver-fir forests of the Pyrenees. 
How is it not so here? How, indeed! 
And how comes it —if you will look again— 
that there are few or no fallen leaves, and 
actually no leaf-mould? In an English 


wood you would have a foot—perhaps two 


feet—of black soil, renewed by every autumn 
leaf-fall. —Two feet? One whom we knew used 
to tell of bison-hunting in Himalayan forests 
among Deodaras one hundred and fifty feet 


down, with a boom as of a heavy gun, re- 
echoing on from mountain-side to mountain- 
side ; then— 

“ Nothing in him that doth fade, 


But doth suffer an azr-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Under the genial rain and genial heat the 
timber tree itself, with all its tangled ruin of 
lianes and parasites, and the boughs and 
stems and leaves snapped off not only by the 
blow, but by the very wind of the falling tree— 
all melt away swiftly and peacefully in a few 
months—say almost a few days—into the 
water, and carbonic acid, and sunlight, out 
of which they were created at first, to be 
absorbed instantly by the green leaves around, 
and, transmuted into fresh forms of beauty, 
leave not a wrack behind. Explained thus— 
and this I believe to be the true explanation 
—the absence of leaf-mould is one of the 
grandest, as it is one of the most startling, 
phenomena of the forest. 

Look here at a fresh wonder. Away in 
front of us a smooth grey pillar glistens on 
high. You can see neither the top nor the 
bottom of it. But its colour, and its perfectly 
cylindrical shape, tell you what it is—a glorious 
Palma Real ; one of those queens of the forest 
which you saw standing in the fields ; with its 
capital buried in the green cloud, and its base 
buried in that bank of green velvet plumes, 
which you must skirt carefully round, for they 





are Bactris—the prickly black roseau. 


Close 


high, and scarlet Rhododendrons thirty feet! to it rises another pillar, as straight and 


high, growing in fifteen or twenty feet of leaf- | 
and-timber mould. -And here, in a forest | 
equally ancient, every plant is growing out of 


hoed garden bed. Is it not strange? 

Most strange; till you remember where 
you are—in one of Nature’s hottest and | 
dampest laboratories. Nearly eighty inches | 


of yearly rain and more than eighty degrees | 
of perpetual heat make swift work with | 


vegetable fibre, which, in our cold and 


sluggard clime, would curdle into leaf-mould, | 


perhaps into peat. Far to the north of you, 
in poor old Ireland, and far to the south, in 
Patagonia, begin the zones of peat, where 
dead vegetable fibre, its treasures of light and 
heat locked up, lies all but useless age after 
age. Here is the zone of illimitable sun- 
force, which destroys as swiftly as it generates, 
and generates again as swiftly as it destroys. 
Here, when the forest giant falls, as some tell 
me that they have heard him fall, on silent 
nights, when the cracking of the roots below 
and the lianes aloft rattles like musketry 
through the woods, till the great trunk comes 


smooth, but one-fourth of the diameter—a 
giant’s walking-cane. Its head, too, is in the 


green cloud. But near it are two or three 
the bare yellow loam, as it might in a well- | 


younger ones only forty or fifty feet high, 
and you see their delicate feather heads, and 
are told that they are Manaques ; Euterpes ; ; 
Mountain Cabbages, the slender nymphs 
which attend upon the forest queen, as beau- 
tiful, though not as grand, as she. 

| The land slopes down fast now. You are 
trampling through stiff mud, and those 
Roseaux are a sign of water. There is a 
stream or gully near ; and now, for the first 
time, you can see clear sunshine through the 
stems, and see, too, something of the bank of 
foliage on the other side of the brook. I catch 
sight, it may be, of the head of a tree aloft, 
blazing with golden trumpet flowers, which 
is a Poui; and of another lower one covered 
with hoar frost, perhaps a Croton; and 
of another, a giant, covered with purple tassels. 
That is an Angeline. Another giant over- 
tops even him. His dark glossy leaves toss 
off sheets of silver light as they flicker in the 
breeze ; for it blows hard aloft outside, while 
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| change from the blaze to the shade. 


‘| dens. 
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| you are in stifling calm, That is a Balata. 

And what is that on high—twenty or thirty 
| square yards of rich crimson a hundred feet 
above the ground? The flowers may belong 
to the tree itself. It may be Moronabea 
coccinea, which I have never seen in flower ; 
but take the glasses and decide. No. The 
flowers belong to a liane. The “ wonderful 
Norantea” has taken possession of the head 
'| of a huge Mombin, and tiled it all over with 
\| crimson combs, which crawl out to the ends of 
|| the branches, and dangle twenty or thirty 
feet down, waving and leaping in the breeze. 
And over all blazes the cloudless blue. 

You gaze, astounded. Ten steps down- 
ward, and the vision is gone. The green 
cloud has closed again over your head, and 
you are stumbling downward in the darkness 
|| of the bush, half blinded by the sudden 
“ Be- 
ware. Take care of the Croc-chien !” shouts 
| your companion ; and you are aware of, not 
| a foot from your face, a long, green, curved 
|| whip, armed with pairs of barbs some four 
| inches apart ; and are aware also, at the same 
‘| moment, that another has seized you by the 
| arm, another by the knees, and that you 
| must back out, unless you are willing to part 
| with your clothes first, your flesh afterwards. 


| You back out, and find that you have walked 

|| into the tips—luckily only into the tips—of 

| the fern-like fronds of a trailing and climbing | 
_ palm, such as you see in the Botanic Gar- 


That, indeed, was Calamus rotangi, 
‘| from the East, of which rattan canes are 
made. ‘This is Desmoncus major, which fur- 
| nishes the gri-gri canes, and is rather worse 
| to meet, if possible, than the rattan. Your 
companion, while he helps you to pick the 
barbs out, calls the palm laughingly by 
| another name, “ Suelta-mi-Ingles ;” and tells 
|| you why. How, when Raleigh rowed up the 
‘| Caroni, and then up the smaller stream, 
| now no longer navigable, and marched 
| through the High Woods, to take San 
| Joseph, and stop Berreo from basting In- 
| dians with boiling fat to make them dis- 
|| cover their gold, the Spanish soldiers (as was 
|| their wont) ran from the English sailors. 
|| Whereon one, seized by one of these very 
|, climbing palms, never looked behind him in 
his fright, but fancied a sailor had hold of 
| him, and fell to roaring ‘“Suelta-mi-Ingles,” 
_ “Let me go, Englishman !” or (as others have 
it), “ Valga-mi-Ingles,” “ Take ransom for me, 
Englishman !”—which name the palm bears 
until this day ! 
| You are near the water now ; for here is a 
_ thicket of Balisiers. Push through, under 








their great plantain-like leaves. Slip down the 
muddy bank to that patch of gravel. See first, 
though, that it is not tenanted already by a 
deadly Mapepire, or rattlesnake, which has 
not the grace, as his cousin in North America 
has, to use his rattle. 

The brooklet, muddy with last night’s rain, 
is dammed and bridged by winding roots, in 
shape like the jointed wooden snakes which 
we used to play with as children. They be- 
long probably to a fig, whose trunk is some- 
where up in the green cloud. Sit down on 
one, and look around and aloft. From the 
soil to the sky, which peeps through here and 
there, the air is packed with green leaves of 
every imaginable hue and shape. Round our 
feet are Arums, with sun-white spadixes and 
hoods, one instance among many of brilliant 
colour developing itself here in deep shade. 
But is the darkness of the forest actually as 
great as it seems? Or are our eyes, accus- 
tomed to the blaze outside, unable to expand 
rapidly enough, and so liable to mistake for 
darkness air really full of light, reflected 
downward, again and again, at every angle, 
from the glossy surfaces of a million leaves? 
At least we may be excused ; for a bat has 
made the same mistake, and flits past us at 
noonday. And there is another—No ; as it 
turns, a blaze of metallic azure off the upper 
side of-the wings proves this one to be no 
bat, but a Morpho—a moth as big as a bat, 
And what was that second larger flash of 
golden green, which dashed at the moth? 
There it sits, on a branch not ten feet off: a 
Jacamar—kingfisher, as they miscall her here, 
sitting fearless of man, with the moth in her 
long beak. Her throat is snowy white, her 
under parts rich red-brown. Her breast, and 
all her upper plumage and long tail, glitter 
with golden green. There is light enough in 
this darkness, it seems. But now a look 
again at the plants. Among the white- 
flowered Arums are other Arums, stalked and 
spotted, of which beware; for they are the 
poisonous Seguine, the dumb-cane, of which 
evil tales were told in the days of slavery. 
A few drops of its milk, put into the mouth 
of a refractory slave, or, again, into the food 
of a cruel master, could cause swelling, 
choking, and burning agony for many hours. 

Over our heads bend the great arrow leaves 
of the Tanias ; and mingled with them, leaves 
often larger still—oval, glossy, bright, ribbed, 
reflecting from their underside a silver 
light. ‘hey belong to Cajatheas ; and from 
their ribs are woven the Indian baskets and 
packs. Above these, again, the Balisiers 
bend their long leaves, eight or ten feet long 
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apiece ; and under the shade of the leaves 
their gay flower-spikes, like double rows of 
orange and scarlet birds’ beaks upside down. 
Above them, and among them, rise stiff 
upright shrubs, with pairs of pointed leaves, 
a foot long some of them, and pale green 
above, and yellow or fawn-coloured beneath. 
You may see, by the three longitudinal nerves 
in each leaf, that they are Melastomas of 
different kinds—a sure token they that you 
are in the Tropics—a probable token that you 
are in Tropical America. 

And over them, and among them, what a 
strange variety of foliage! Lost at the contrast 
between the Balisiers and that branch which 
has thrust itself among them, which you take 
for a dark copper-coloured fern, so finely 
divided are its glossy leaves. It is really a 
Mimosa—“ Bois mulatre,” as they call it here. 
What a contrast again, the huge feathery 
fronds of the Cocorite palms, which above 
stretch right away hither over our heads, 
twenty and thirty feet in length, And 
what is that spotted crimson flame hanging 
in the darkest spot of all from an under 
bough of that low weeping tree? A flower- 
head of Brownea, the Rosa del Monte. And 
what that bright straw-coloured fox’s brush 
above it, with a brown hood like that of an 
Arum, brush and hood nigh three feet long 
each? Look—for you require to look more 
than once, sometimes more than twice—-here, 
up the stem of that Cocorite, or as much of 
it as you can see in the thicket. It is all 
jagged with the brown butts of its old fallen 
leaves; and among the butts perch broad- 
leaved ferns and fleshy orchids, and above 
them, just below the plume of mighty fronds, 
the yellow fox’s brush, which is its spathe of 
flower. 

What next? Above the Cocorites dangle, 
amid a dozen different kinds of leaves, fes- 
toons of a liane, or of two, for one has 
purple flowers, the other yellow—Bignonias, 
Bauhinias—what not? And through them a 
Carat palm has thrust its thin bending stem, 
and spread out its flat head of fan-shaped 
leaves, twenty feet long each ; while over it, 
I verily believe, hangs eighty feet aloft the 
head of the very tree upon whose roots we 
are sitting. For amid the green cloud you 
may see sprigs of leaf somewhat like that of 
a weeping willow ; and there, probably, is the 
trunk to which they belong, or rather what 
will be a trunk at last. At present it is like 
a number of round-edged boards of every 
size, set on end, and slowly coalescing at their 
edges. There is a slit down the middle of 
the trunk, twenty or thirty feet long. You 





may see the green light of the forest shining 
through it. Yes. That is probably the fig; 
or, if not, then something else. For who 
am I, that I should know the hundredth part 
of the forms on which we look? 

And above all you catch a glimpse of that 
crimson mass of Norantea which we admired 
just now ; and, black as yew against the blue 
sky and white cloud, the plumes of one 
Palma Real, who has climbed toward the 
light, it may be for centuries, above the 
highest wood, and now, weary and yet 
triumphant, rests her dark head among the 
bright foliage of a Ceiba, and feeds un- 
hindered on the sun, 

There, take your tired eyes down again; 
and turn them right, or left, or where you 
will, to see the same scene, and yet never 
the same. New forms, new combinations ; a 
wealth of creative Genius—let us use the wise 
old word in its true sense—incomprehensible 
by the human intellect or the human eye, 
even as He is who makes it all, Whose gar- | 
ment, or rather Whose speech, it is. ‘The | 
eye is not filled with seeing, or the ear with | 
hearing ; and never would be, did you roam 
these forests fora hundred years. How many 
years would you need merely to examine and 
discriminate the different species? And 
when you had done that, how many more to 
learn their action and reaction on each other? 
How many more to learn their virtues, pro- | 
perties, uses? How many more to answer 
the perhaps ever unanswerable question— | 
How they exist and grow at all? By what | 
miracle they are compacted out of light, air, | 
and water, each after its kind? How, again, | 
those kinds began to be, and what they were , 
like at first? Whether those crowded, strug- | 
gling, competing shapes are stable or variable? 
Whether or not they are varying still? 
Whether even now, as we sit here, the great 
God may not be creating, slowly but surely, 
new forms of beauty round us? Whynot? If 
He chose to do it, could He not doit? And 
even had you answered that question, which 
would require whole centuries of observation 
as patient and accurate as that which Mr. 
Darwin employed on Orchids and climbing 
plants, how much nearer would you be 
to the deepest question of all—Do these 
things exist, or only appear? Are they 
solid realities, or a mere phantasmagoria, 
orderly indeed, and law-ruled, but a phantas- 
magoria still; a picture-book by which God 
speaks to rational essences, created in His 
own likeness? And even had you solved 
that old problem, and decided for Berkeley or 
against him, you would still have to learn 
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from these forests a knowledge which enters 


into man not through the head, but through | 
the heart ; which (let some modern philoso- | 


phers say what they will) defies all analysis, 


and can be no more defined or explained by | 


words, than a mother’s love. I mean, the 


| causes and the effects of their beauty ; that | 
| “ gsthetic of plants,” of which Schleiden has | 


spoken so well in that book of his, “ The 
Plant,” which all should read who wish to 
know somewhat of the open secret. 

But when they read it, let them read 
with open hearts. For that same “open 
secret” is, I suspect, one of those which 
God may hide from the wise and prudent, 
and yet reveal to babes. 

C. KINGSLEY. 





THE THIEVES’ QUARTER. 





IEREisathief- 
criminal quar- 
ter in every 
large English 
town. It isa 
locality avoid- 
ed by most 
honest people 
.| who are aware 
of its existence, 
4 and into which 
few will enter 
except through 
ignorance, ne- 
cessity, or cri- 
minal inten- 
tion. The cri- 
minal quarter 
is for many 
reasons a place 
to be shunned, 
and the avoid- 
ance of it by 
the general 
public is very 
gratifying to 
the thieves 
themselves. 
They like to 
i live comfort- 
y ably together, 

knowing each 
§ other well, and 
| remaining un- 

known to the general public, from whose 
cognizance it is for the interest of the criminals 
to conceal themselves. They like to have a 
little world where, unknown to all but a few 
of the police, they can remain unmolested and 
enjoy themselves without interruption. This 
is what thieves, burglars, and garotters like, 
and this is exactly what the nation kindly 
allows them. Partly from a mistaken phi- 
| lanthropy, partly for the so-called conve- 
,, Mience of the police, partly from a belief on 
‘it of the general public that it is best 








for the criminals to live in one neighbour- 
hood, partly because houses occupied by 
criminals bring very high rent to their owners, 
and partly because the attention of Govern- 
ment has never been fully directed to the 
question, these criminal quarters are allowed 
to exist undisturbed. But whatever may be 
the cause or motive for tolerating them, 
they are the very best things that could 
be invented for the comfort and convenience 
of the thieves, and so long as the nation 
allows these quarters to exist, so long will the 
thief department of crime flourish in spite of 
everything that can be done to prevent it. 
For the sake of the uninitiated, a word or 
two may here be said about the nature of the 
criminal quarter. It is the residence of 
professional thieves, their friends, and their 
allies. In the interior of thievedom they 
have public-houses, beer-houses, shops, and 
lodging-houses almost entirely to themselves. 
Old thieves released from prison visit these 
quarters again and settle in them, if the 
shifting life of a thief can be said to admit 
of any settlement. When a party of thieves 
find it inconvenient to remain in one town 
any longer, and wish to go to another, they 
know where to go, and in the criminal 
quarter which may be new to them they at 
once find everything they want for the suc- 
cess and concealment of their criminal course. 
Many a brood of thieves is hatched and 
fledged in this modern Alsatia, and they 
spread over the whole country to hatch 
other broods in their turn. None but ha- 
bitual criminals or their connections are 
allowed to frequent the public-houses and 
beer-houses of the criminal quarter, and 
should a stranger ignorantly enter one of 
them he must drink his glass and go, or 
he will be insulted or plundered. It is 
easy to see the great utility of the criminal 
quarter to thieves. Here they are shel- 
tered from the knowledge of the general 
public. Here they find home and friends, 
and here they can talk over all their criminai 
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being overheard or interfered with. Here 
they have their balls and entertainments ; in 
short, a little world of pleasure all to them- 
selves. There is scarcely a single comfort or 
facility which the modern Alsatia does not 
furnish to its inhabitants. The police do not 
interfere unless they see something wrong, 
and not always even then. To the police, 
the criminal quarter is like a rabbit-warren. 
There they stand and see the criminal rabbits 
go in and out. Some of the rabbits they 
know by their fur and face, and others of 
them they know nothing about except that 
they burrow in the warren. Sometimes the 
police will put their ferrets into the warren, 
and then there is some bolting, while a few 
are netted, and others of them cannot be un- 
earthed. But it is a chance if they have 
netted the right rabbit, and all the other 
rabbits go on as before. Better would it be 
for the police to make a regular raid, stop all 
the burrows, and scatter all the rabbits; and 
ther., having no shelter, they cannot breed, 
and being scattered, they will be hunted down 
ard destroyed. There is no need to pull 
down the criminal houses, except it be for 
sanitary reasons ; but there is need to change 
the crimina/ character of the houses by stop- 
ping the criminals from harbouring in them. 

From the thieves’ point ot view, what can 
be happiet or more convenient than the 
criminal quarters? Not only are they com- 
plete each in themselves, but they are com- 
plete in their connection with each otier 
throughout the country. Each is joined to 
each like so many fortresses, having under- 
ground passages from one to the other. 
These secret and ternble ligaments of crime 
must be cut asunder before the criminal 
quarters can be isolated and destroyed. 
When one town has become unsafe for a 
thief, he can flee to another, and by means of 
this thorough organization the thieves have 
hiding-places in every large town in England. 
It may startle the general public to be told 
that there are nearly 100,000 people in 
this country, and about 10,000 houses, all 
joined together in one conspiracy, either to 
rob and plunder, or to assist and conceal 
those who do. But startling as it is, it is 
true, and few know the truth of it better than 
the detective police. They have discovered 
the organization, but they are baifled by it, 
and totally unable, with their present powers, 
to break up this costly and appalling con- 
spiracy. 

The vast fraternity of criminals assist each 
Other to steal and to escape in an astonisaing 


plans in the freest manner, with no danger of 





manner. ‘The particulars and actors of many 
of the principal robberies are generally well 
known in some section of thievedom, and 
the secret is often well kept. 

Is it not surprising that the country will 
allow these criminal quarters to exist? Yet 
they have existed time out of mind, and by 
the traditions of a long and chequered 
experience the organization has been brought 
to perfection. A more complete and subtle 
organization never existed in any land than 
the subtle conspiracy of English thievedom 
against the property and safety of the public. 
It is high time to direct the attention of the 
general public to the evil and danger of the 
criminal quarter. Once let these evils be 
generally known, and the destruction of 
thievedom will soon be accomplished. 
few have long advocated the adoption of 
measures for the uprooting and destruction 


of the criminal quarter, but the masses of the || 


people have hitherto been indifferent to the 
subject because they knew nothing about it. 
Some have advocated the continuance of the 
criminal quarter in sincerity and good faith, 
while others argue for the perpetuated exist- 
ence of thievedom for selfish and criminal 
reasons of their own. Without attempting 
an analysis of the motives and objects of the 
defenders of thievedom, it will be sufficient 
for the practical purpose of the writer. to 
state and refute the alleged reasons for the 
continuance of the criminal quarter. 
Theadvocatesof a criminal quarter maintain 
that it is better that the thief-criminals should 
be grouped together than distributed over a 
whole city in little detachments, for if they are 
distributed over the whole city, your next-door 
neighbour may be a thief, and do -nuch mis- 
chief before you know it. Well, it certainly 
does not seem to be a very pleasant idea that 
you may be living with a burglar on one side 
of you and a garotter on the other. But 
the unpleasantness is more in imagination 
than reality. Numerous as the thief-crimi- 
nals are, they are not numerous 2nough ‘o 
make themselves individually strong >entres of 
crime after they have been 2xpelled from their 
strongholds and scattered throug’ 2 large town 
to shift for themselves in their isolation. The 
habits of professional thieves are too nomadic 
to enable them as individuals to inflict nuch 
evil upon a locality. It is not 30 much the 
incividuai thief as the criminal quarters and 
the thieving system that does all the mischief. 
The individual passes away, but the system of 
thievedom remains, and until the criminal 
vertzore are separated and the spinal cord is 
cut, it will be impossible to prevent the 
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growth and spread of the criminal nerve | know where to go to look for one. The 


forces. For the performance of their depre- | detectives, too, can saunter through the 
dations, the thieves are much more danger- | quarter, and get to know the people who are 
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in it. 





ously your neighbours when safe from harm 


This, at first sight, is very plausible, 


and interruption in the criminal quarter than | and every reasonable facility should certainly 


they would be if driven out of house and | be allowed the police. 
home, and compelled to wander about the | 


streets in search of any chance and tempo- 


rary shelter which might turn up, with all the | 


million odds against them. 
Some are decidedly of opinion that it is 


much handier for the police to have a crimi- | 
When they want a thief, they | 


nal quarter. 








facility for good to the police. The detec- 
tives never do get to know a great many of 


keep out of their way or do not stay long 
enough in the quarter. The police ‘may 
know a man and believe him to be a thief, 
and yet neither know when, nor where, nor 
whom he plunders. The connection between 
knowing a man’s face and knowing his deeds 
Is sO very trifling, that it cannot for one 
moment be considered a sufficient compen- 
sation for the miseries inflicted upon the 
public by the continuance of the criminal 
quarter. The gamekeeper can go into the 


= 


| times open to bribery and corruption. 





As a general rule 
the police, both morally and mentally, are an 
inferior class of men, slow in their move- 
ments, not very difficult to outwit, and some- 
Nor 
can the country have a better class of men 
until a better price is offered. But we very 
much question if the criminal quarter is a 
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| preserved wood and get a hare when he 
i | wants one, but does that enable him to know 
the professional thieves, because they either | 


where all the hares have been during the 
night, and whose farm crops they have in- 
jured? Certainly not. And it is just so 
with the criminal quarter. The police go 
into their preserves when they require a little 
thief-game, but what do they know of all 
the plundering journeys which the thief has 
made beyond the limits of the policeman’s 
preserves ? 

It is said when a thief-quarter is known to 
exist in anytown, the public know what quarter 
to avoid. But this truism is fallacious when 
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used in justification of the continuance of the 
criminal quarter ; for if there were no criminal 
quarter, there would be no such place to 
avoid. Surely the quarter is not preserved 
merely that people may be warned against it ; 
that would be like collecting together a 
number of snakes, tigers, and other wild 
beasts, in order that the police might have 
the honour of telling people not to go into 
the thickets because the monsters were en- 
joying themselves and getting ready for more 
victims. Besides, the real tendency of the 
criminal quarter is not to keep people out of 
it, but to draw them into it. To this criminal 
centre the thief is drawn by an attraction 
strong enough to reach from Cork to Man- 
chester. To this centre are drawn many 
veople who, though not actually thieves, are 
supported by thievedom, such as fences, 
shopkeepers, publicans, &c. These are a 
powerful class, powerful for evil. They act 
as buffers between thievedom and the outside 
world of honesty, and by means of them the 
machinery is less subject to shocks, and 
works smoother than it would without them. 
The professional thieves would not succeed 
|| half so well if it were not for a number of 
|| go-betweens who hover about the quarter like 
| scouts and sentinels. Many an innocent 


| victim is drawn into the criminal quarter by 
|| the sharper and the “ picker-up ;” and fleeced 


of everything. Many a countryman who 
|| knows nothing of town life, and many town’s 
'| folk who think themselves “up to a thing or 
two,” are thus plundered of everything they 
possess. Sometimes the victims are followed, 
their names and addresses obtained, and the 
blood-suckers stick to them until, by threats 
of criminal accusations and other means the 
poor entrapped wretches are stripped of all 
and driven to despair. And is it for such 
miserable ends as these that the criminal 
quarter is allowed to go on? Those who 
ought to avoid the criminal quarter don’t 
avoid it, either because they do not know of 
it, or vainly think they can take care of them- 
selves even in thievedom. Instead, therefore, 
of saying it shall be known what part of the 
town to avoid, it would be far better to say, 
We will have no part of the town which 
shall need to be avoided. 

The last objection to the destruction of the 
thief-criminal quarter which we shall notice 
is in substance this: You cannot interfere 
with the rights of property and the liberty of 
the subject, and therefore, if the thief-criminals 
like to herd together, you cannot legally pre- 
vent them. But is it not very strange that 
thievedom should be protected by the law? 





Is there not something strange in a vast 
organization for crime spread over all the 
land, protected by the law, fenced off 
within prescribed geographical limits, and 
guarded by policemen night and day? To 
say that the law cannot and ought not to 
break up these criminal jungles is a burlesque 
on legislation. Men and women have no 
just and natural right to live where they 
please when they choose to live in such 
places and such combinations as enable them 
to plunder and rob with impunity. To all 
intents and purposes, the criminal quarter is 
a conspiracy, and the conspiracy must be put 
down by driving the conspirators out of their 
legalised strongholds. If it is philosophically 
and in the abstract illegal for men and 
women to congregate together in a conspiracy 
of crimes against society, the illegality ought 
to be made concrete and practical by the 
positive and declaratory legislation of the 
country. 

All honest people would be glad to see 
the destruction of the thief-criminal quarter, 
provided it could be done without involving 
greater evils than those sought to be removed. 
Very many of the police would be right glad 
to see the nuisance effectually brought to an 
end, but the vain police and the corrupt 
police would hardly be able to view the fall 
of thievedom without a pang. Some of the 
police are very vain, and like to parade the 
extent of their criminal knowledge to the 
astonishment of the “externs.” To be able 
to take their friends through the quarter, or 
to draw their nets through the polluted pool 
when they want to make a general show of 
their criminal fish in the police station or the 
town hall, may satisfy their vanity, but they 
do not see what a satire they are thus passing 
upon themselves. For the police to know a 
man to be a regular thief is in one sense a 
disgrace to them ; for the great object of the 
force is to prevent people from becoming 
thieves by making a successful criminal career 
impossible. It is a surprising, not to say 
startling, fact that some of the police like the 
lowest neighbourhoods, and ask for them, 
They ask for them in some instances because 
it pays. No respectable beat would yield 
them half so much gratification. Bribes and 
self-indulgence are not unacceptable to a 
corrupt policeman, 

Enough has been said to show the fallacy 
of the arguments in favour of the maintenance 
of a criminal quarter, and we now proceed to 
indicate the measures required for the de- 
struction of thievedom. 

The public-houses and the beer-houses of 
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the criminal quarter are the first things to be 
dealt with. In these houses the thieves find 
every comfort and convenience. They are 
the centres of criminal gossip’ and informa- 
tion, the pestilent pandemoniums where 
thievedom sits in felonious conclave and 
feeds its “ devil-may-care” spirit in potations 
of liquid fire. ‘The keepers of these houses 
should have a fine imposed upon them for 
harbouring thieves, and for a second offence 
the penalty should be the forfeiture of the 
license and a term of imprisonment. 

The lodging-houses, and all who take in 
lodgers in the criminal quarter, should be 
subject to special rules and inspection in 
relation to thieves. Such places are well 
known to the police, who would have no 
practical difficulty in dealing with them at 
once, provided they had the necessary powers. 
First let them be warned, then fined, after that 
ejected. The alternative of fine, eviction, or 
imprisonment would soon shut the door of 
every house in Alsatia against the migratory 
thieves. 

Many houses are rented by thieves, fence- 
masters, and receivers of stolen goods. “The 
amount of house property occupied by thieve- 
dom and its belongings is very large, and as 
long as these houses can be securely occu- 
pied by a criminal tenantry it will be impos- 
sible to put a complete stop to thieving. The 
evil of such a state of things will very soon 
be perceived by the public ; and when it is 
generally admitted, the remedy ought to be 
sought for until it is found. A suggestion or 
two for the rectification of this particular evil 
must suffice for the present. 

These criminal tenants may be effectually 
got at in two ways: immediately by calling 
upon them to prove that they are living by 
honest means ; and if they cannot prove this, 
let them be sent to prison as persons medi- 
tating crime and living by it. 

The criminal tenants may indirectly but 
effectually be got at through the owners of 
the houses. To deal effectually with the 
owners of the houses without interfering with 
their just rights is perhaps the most difficult 
part of the measures requisite for the destruc- 
tion of the criminal quarter. We have said 
in the course of this article that all honest 
people would rejoice in the destruction of the 
criminal quarter ; but this statement certainly 
does not include many of the owners of pro- 
perty occupied by a criminal tenantry. The 
class of house property to which reference is 
now being made pays better than any other. 
The gains of it are said to be enormous. It 
does appear very unreasonable that those who 
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gain most by professional crime should suffer 
nothing for it, and be protected in it. Why 
should the owners of this kind of property 
grow rich and be secure in their ill-gotten | 
gains? These owners must be required to | 
contribute their part towards the extinction 
of the criminal quarter ; for why should everv- 
body suffer through thieves while the owners 
of these houses suffer nothing whatever, and | 
gain wealth by their means? All owners of | 
houses used by thieves should be subject to 
the law in this respect. They ought to be 
warned against letting their houses to thieves _ 
and their allies. They ought to be invested | 
with the power of immediate ejectment when 
notified as to the necessity of it by the magis- | 
trates, and a heavy fine should be imposed , 
upon the landlord, together with the forfeiture 
of his rent, if he did not carry the provision | 
for ejectment promptly into effect. 

The powers requisite for the destruction of 
the criminal quarter must be well guarded, in 
order that the innocent may not suffer, and to 
prevent the police and the magistrates from 
being arbitrary and tyrannical. There is no 
necessity in these proposed arrangements | 
that the innocent should suffer for the guilty ; 
no necessity to make magistrates and police- | 
men vindictive and capricious tyrants. Ar- 
rangements properly guarded may be made 
to make the destruction of the criminal quarter 
much to the advantage of the public, and 
without any injury to its honest and whole- 
some interests. 

Should the subject of the criminal quarter 
and its destruction be new to the reader, it 
may surprise him, and not unlikely he will 
turn away from it as unimportant and Uto- 
pian. But let him examine and reflect 
upon it; let him remember the great and 
costly evils of professional crime ; and then 
go on to consider the best means of bring- | 
ing these evils to an end. According 
to the criminal and judicial statistics last , 
issued, there are 24,009 known thieves and | 
depredators at large. Is it not time that | 
something was done to lessen their number | 
and render their success impossible? When | 
the last statistics were issued, there were at | 
large more than 3,000 receivers of stolen 
goods. Is it not time that these were ousted 
from their criminal nests? In local and con- | 
vict prisons and Reformatories there were || 
31,084 prisoners; and it may be fairly assumed 
that 8,000 of these are professional thieves, 
and will go back to their old habits and haunts 
as soon as they are liberated. Is it worth while | 
to keep the criminal quarter open for them 
while they are in prison? Can we find 
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nothing better for the police to do than to 
make them guardians of thievedom, so that 
the criminal machinery may be ready to the 
hand of the liberated thief all over the 
country? Here are 2,220 houses tenanted 
by the receivers of stolen goods. Is there 
no better use to which the owners of these 
houses can be made to apply them? Here 
are resorts for thieves, to the extent of 8,000 
houses, all of which are paying their owners 
a splendid rent! Is it right that thievedom 
should be thoroughly equipped with such a 
very full complement of establishments, while 
| those who provide the furnishings are held | 
| harmless, and growrich upon the spoil? The | 
| question is not whether a thief shall be able 
| to get a glass of ale or a cup of coffee, but | 
whether the scoundrels shall have 10,000 
houses all to themselves, in which to con- 
spire against the public, to hide their ill- 
gotten gain, and to live upon it—10,000 
houses in which to entrench themselves in 
iniquity, without either the law or the police 
| being able to dislodge them ? 

For a moment or two let us think of what | 
would be the improved condition of things if 
the criminal quarters were all rooted out. 





‘who comes out of it; 


police, but it is certainly not through the 
police that the thieves get to know the re- 
ceivers. They obtain their knowledge in the 
criminal quarter. It is there that the thieves 
are directed to the receivers and fence-masters; 
and without this direction the newly-arrived 
thieves would not know where to find a 
market for what they had stolen. The fence- 
masters proper—the men who purchase stolen 
watches, jewellery, and bank-notes—are only 
known to thievedom, and if thievedom were 
destroyed, the thief would have no means of 
knowing where he could sell his high-class 
plunder. 

It is partly to accommodate the inade- 
_quacy and incompetence of the police that 
the criminal quarter is tolerated at all, and 


‘yet the police are very little helped by it 
| Any advantage they may obtain from watch- 
ing the haunts of thieves is far outweighed 


by allowing them to have any haunts. The 
police, who perpetually mount guard upon 
the criminal quarter, know who goes in and 
but what clue does 
that furnish to what the marauders are up to 
when they are out of the quarter? To keep 
a criminal quarter to enable its police-guard 














The thieves coming out of prison would find | to say of one or two men who are passing, 
no criminal home, and no criminals to help | “We know he is a thief, but we neither 
them to make up a gang. The thieves at | know where he has been nor what he has 
large might wander from one town to another | been doing,” is to maintain a very pernicious 
seeking rest, and finding none—finding no_ | establishment to give lessons in physiognomy 
| place of criminal recognition and shelter to | ‘to dull policemen. 

| help them in their depredations. With the! The thief criminals pay most extravagant 
| criminal quarter broken up, and its inhabitants rents for the privilege of living together. 
| scattered, their re-union and concerted action | Together and in company with their allies 
| would be rendered supremely difficult, if not | | | they will be, cost what it may. Thieves and 
| altogether impossible. The information which | their confederates are not such fools as to be 
| now the proiessional thieves so freely give to ignorant of the value of money, and the fact 
| each other would gradually die out, from the that they pay such high prices shows how 
| sheer impossibility of conveying it. The new | highly they prize the privilege, and how need- 





| hands would be strangers to the craft ; there | 
would be no attractive criminal quarter to | 
draw them to itself; the old hands would | 
| die off, and the young ones would make little | 
headway i in the criminal business without the | 
| experienced trainers to guide them; and if | 
| now and then they succeeded in obtaining | 
| plunder, they would not know what to do 
| with it, or how to turn it into money. Re-| 
| ceivers of stolen goods are known to the 


ful it is for their own ends that they should 
| have a criminal quarter. The ¢iieves uphold 
the criminal quarter; for that reason, down 
with it. Because it is a blessing to them, it 
must be a curse to us. Because the whole 
criminal order love the modern Alsatia, let 
the wrath of an injured nation rise and 
sweep away this idol of a criminal and atro- 
cious affection. 
H. W. HOLLAND. 
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V.—YE ARE DEAD.* 


“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.”—Co. iii. 3. 


“\7E are dead.” A strange address this, 
for an audience of mortal yet living 

men! In what book but the Bible would 

not such language startle us into attention ? 

God grant that the words of the text— 
drawn from our Easter Service—may fall 
upon your ears, beloved brethren, on this 
great crowning festival of our Gospel, with 
something of the reality, the power, the 
vividness, with which they were first uttered 
to the amanuensis in that Roman lodging by 
the manacled handcuffed writer, and heard 
in Philemon’s house, from Archippus’s lips, 
by that old long-buried Colossian congrega- 
tion, which met there on the first day of the 
week (as we meet in ten thousand Churches 
in this nineteenth century) to hear the Word, 
to pray the prayer, to break the bread ! 

In some respects the words, “ Ye. are 
dead,” may seem ill chosen for the Festival of 
Resurrection. Everything to-day tells of life 
—nature and grace conspiring together—this 
loveliest of spring (almost of summer) morn- 
ings—this blessed Easter day, with its “ Christ 
raised from the dead to die no more”—and 
yet I address you in these words of solemn, 
if not melancholy, pathos—“ Ye are dead.” 

But was St. Paul dead, think you—-was St. 
Paul drooping and inanimate, when he bade 
his writer put down the saying before us? 
Was no life stirring in that mighty capital, 
greater in importance than Paris or London, 
the centre of a world’s activities, when St. 
Paul wrote, “ye,” “we,” “are dead?” Was 
there no clang of arms, no mustering and 
reviewing of troops, in that vast Przetorian 
camp which coerced Italy, which fed the 
legions of Rhine and Danube? Were there 
no rival parties, no court factions, no rise 
and fall of ministries, on that Palatine, in 
that Palace, which has given a name to the 
focus, in all lands and ages, of state pageants 
and state intrigues? Were there at that par- 
ticular period no exciting crimes, no hornble 
assassinations, no deadly feuds between royal 
sons and mothers, such as stirred into agony 
the news of the day and furnished materials 
for everlasting history? Or do you forget 
that the man who writes “Ye are dead” — 
and evidently regards that as the universal 
truth, the daily experience, of himself and all 
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Christians—was a man alive with the interest 
of all life—an ecclesiastic who had the world 
for his diocese, and was in correspondence, as 
to every detail of doctrine and practice, with 
two (if not three) continents? Or, once again, 
was there any community of that stirring age 
more vividly alive in its religious controversies 
and metaphysical speculations, than that 
Colossian Church, standing halfway between 
the old orgies of Phrygian enthusiasm and 
the nascent vagaries of Alexandrian Gnostic- 
ism—needing equally the warning against 
ritualism and rationalism—against intrusion 
into mysteries forbidden, and going back for 
perfection to a carnalism renounced in the 
beginning ? 

It was amidst excitements like these, it 
was to men twice alive, that one of the most 
vigorous thinkers, one of the keenest contro- 
versialists, one of the most human men that 
ever existed, in keenness of observation and 
sympathy of heart, wrote these words, and 
threw them broadcast over all lands and 
times, as the characteristic of the Christian 
life in all its phases and developements— 

“ Ye are dead, and your life is hidden.” 

Let us, my brethren, in all earnestness and 
seriousness of thought, endeavour and pray to 
learn something this morning from this remark- 
able utterance. Fear not, any one—fear not 
from the humble interpreter—fear not from the 
inspired writer—fear not from the originating 
inspiring Spirit—that there lurks in this text 
one weak, one feeble, one morbid or fantastic 
idea! Depend upon it, that in this saying, as 
in each saying, rightly interpreted, of Holy 
Scripture, there is nothing but strength and 
intelligence and elevation for all whose ear is 
opened of God to drink in the wisdom and 
the grace offered! If we feel it not, it is not 
because we are too sensible, tuo practical, 
too philosophical ; it is because we are too 
earthly, too grovelling, too mean and vile. 

1. First, then, the text says plainly this to 
us: There is a life, not beyond only—that 
we all admit—but within and above this life. 

The world deals with revelation on a prin- 
ciple of eclecticism. It is pleasant to be 
assured that, the game of life successfully 
played out, there is a blessed immortality, 
not clearly defined, but absolutely certain for 
all but criminals and convicts, in store for a 
weary frame and an outworn intellect. There 
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shall each deepest interest of this life be 
renewed (they hope) in luxurious memory— 
there shall each domestic joy, each delicious 
affection, live again in perfected, because 
eternalized, fruition—there shall every painful 
effort, whether moral or intellectual, be super- 
seded for ever in a delightful facility, an 
absolute spontaneity, of being and knowing 
—there, in short, shall everything survive 
which was pleasant below, and everything be 
left behind us which was either irksome in 
the doing or laborious in the acquiring. 

The world will both keep itself and have 
another. The beauty of religion, in the eyes 
of the world, is, that it offers everything and 
demands nothing. While you are in pros- 
perity, enjoy—enjoy twice over—because ad- 
versity will bring with it its own recompense, 
its own consolation. Live wholly in and for 
the present, and expect securely on your 
deathbed the clerical comfort and the sacra- 
mental viaticum. 

I scarcely exaggerate, I do not consciously 
misrepresent, the worldly notion of the place 
and the work of Christianity and the Gospel. 
It must be kept distinct from the thoughts 
and the pleasures of time. It has its place, 
it has its office; but that place is not here, 
that office is not yet. Christ came to bring 
immortality to light; so, when the mortal 
drops off, we shall just say—and of course 
we shall be answered—* Lord, Lord, open 
to us!” 

The man who studies the Bible, the man 
| who communes with himself, the man who 
| knows what he wants, and refuses to gamble 
| with truth, is aware that a revelation of this 
|| kind would be at least as unsatisfactory to 
|| man as derogatory to God. What we want 


1] ts the eternal now. What makes this life so 


| poor and dry and barren is its insubstantiality, 
|| its vacuity, its vanity. We have everything, 
and we are beggars. Not a breath of the 


|| east wind blows upon us, and yet we are 


| parched and arid and withered. We have 
; all, and have nothing. We bring home a 
‘| lapful of treasure, only to put it into a bag 
|, with holes, We hew out for ourselves cistern 
‘| after cistern, and cistern after cistern holds no 
water. 
The Bible is the minister to this emptiness. 
| At first sight you may imagine it to say only, 
| There is a life after death; a life endless in 


duration, perfect in satisfaction. When you 
' look more closely, you see that the real 
| promise is an eternal life to be entered upon 
(| now. The man who waits till death for it 
will have missed it. The man who will live 
for ever—in that sense in which alone living 





is life—must begin to live now. Life is not 
extension, it is satisfaction, of being. Merely 
to live for ever might be a curse; the ques- 
tion is still behind, What, and how? What 
manner of life, and how to live it? 

St. Paul answers, Christ answers, To live 
indeed is to have God in you. ‘To live in- 
deed is to be a consciously forgiven and a 
consciously renewed man; to have peace 
with God, and to have strength from God; 
to know in whom you have believed, and to 
be able to do all things through Christ 
strengthening you. The life beyond this life 
must be first a life within and a life above. 

2. Now there are few persons—none, I 
trust, in this congregation—who do not admit 














the possibility of such a life. Records of 
conversions, biographies of Christians, lives 
of saints, Acts of the Apostles, carry a testi- 
mony which the world of sense and intelli- 
gence cannot, does not profess to set alto- 
gether aside. Separated, the two extremes, 
by all the space which intervenes between 
contempt and envy, there is at the bottom of 
most hearts a belief in the possibility of 
grace ; in other words, in the existence of a 
piety and communion with God, not only 
powerful in the idea but true in the fact. The 
outward life, of business and society, of poli- 
tics and literature, goes on its way, for the 
most part, regardless ; the chariot wheels are 
seldom stopped to contemplate or examine: 
still, as a matter of fact, it is known, like 
other phenomena of nature and mind, that 
there is such a thing as vital godliness—call 
it excitement, call it mysticism, call it Me- 
thodism, or what you will—you can scarcely 
cal] it, always and everywhere, pretence or 
hypocrisy ; certainly it produces results ; cer- 
tainly it has given an immense impulse to 
philanthropy, to charity; now and then it 
crosses your path as a help or a hindrance, a 
power which may be used, or an impediment 
which must be got rid of. It is there: the life 
within is : Christ found it, or Christ created 
it, which you will, but unquestionably Christ’s 
disciples have it, and they ascribe it to an in- 
ward working, of which, at all events, without 
trying it, you must be an incompetent judge. 

Not only is the fact of an inward life ad- 
mitted—but in a vast multitude of cases there 
is a hope, an intention, more or less strong, 
of possessing it before we die. Common sense 
tells us that, if heaven is God’s presence—if 
the life after death is not exactly this life 
repeated—if there shall be there neither poli- 
tics nor polemics, neither crime nor scandal, 
neither news nor novels, but only such things 
as interest men of thought and soul, of love 
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divine and human, of pure heart and clean 
hands—it cannot be entered upon without 
training, without discipline, without effort and 
foretaste too—and that thus immortality itself, 
rightly understood, contains in it the other 
thought, union with God now. A man who 
would live after death must live before death 
in the same sense of living. 

Thus the importance of the inward life is 
seen to lie not only in its everlastingness—no 
mean characteristic—let no man affect to 
despise it—but in this rather, that it is essen- 
tially a truer, a more real life, than the out- 
ward. We think perhaps that nothing can 
be so substantial, so unquestionable as to its 
reality, as this routine of business which gives 
us wealth, or this fierce antagonism of parties 
which decides the action of an empire. A vast 
stride would be made in the direction of vital 
godliness, if we could only be taught rightly to 
appreciate the comparative value of the two 
lives—the outward life and the inward. I 
know that it is difficult, next to impossible, 
to maintain this superhuman, this Divine 
estimate of the seen and the unseen. Yet we 
have no difficulty in asserting it concerning 
times past. Go back to an age in which 
Nero was ruling Rome, and Paul a prisoner 
in the barracks—you do not doubt which of 
those two men was really instinct with a more 
vital vitality : it is not only that the one was 
a fratricide and a matricide, and the other an 
innocent conscientious sufferer for duty—it 
is something far beyond this that we feel when 
we contrast the permanent influence, the net 
result, of those two lives—the one rescued 
from oblivion only by infamy, the other con- 
quering still, and to conquer, wherever hearts 
feel or minds reason. The one was a thing 
of the present, and just went his way with 
the generation: the other was a man inde- 
structible because God was in him—his im- 
mortality in heaven has its reflection, has its 
echo, has its pulsation, through every age and 
every language of earth. 

3. Thus we learn to invert our estimate of 
things insignificant and all-important. The 
truest life is always the hidden. Even in 
regard to this world it is so. Principle, 
which you cannot see, is essentially higher 
than action, which you can, The man of 
ideas is a statesman of higher order than the 
adroit administrator. The man who has 
formed and adhered to a purpose is a nobler 
politician than the man who prides himself 
upon never having changed a detail. Thus 
far in things still of the earth, How far 
above, then, on the same principle, must he 
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stand, whose very principles and purposes | 


have a hidden spring within them! If there 
be a fire of devotion, if there be a zeal of 
love, which moves the motive, how magni- 
ficent must be the life thus lived! Instead 
of undervaluing the invisible in comparison 
with the seen, we shall begin to regard that 
life as the highest in which a/ is out of sight, 
and that as incomparably the poorest of 
which you can count the gains and handle 
the perquisites. 

4. There is a further thought still. It is 
the world’s talk that a religious man is 
a visionary—at all events, is eccentric and 
unaccountable—to use the common phrase, 
you never know where to find or when you 
have him. He is liable to a thousand gusts 
of doubt and scruple, which blow him out of 
the “direct forthright” of action, and make 
him a doubtful gain to the cause which he 
advocates. His conscience is so fearful of | 
wrong that it is impotent for right. He 
balances argument against argument, ends in 
the opposite of his beginning, and even his 
speech gives no index to his vote. This 
comes, the world says, of being “ righteous 
overmuch,.” ‘The hidden life is in the clouds ; 
he whose citizenship is in heaven is out of 
his element on the earth, We do not so 
read the Gospel, nor the experience of human 
life. It is, of course, possible that a man of 
puzzled mind and blundering action may be 
a believer ; and that his belief may not change 
him, may leave him to the end puzzled and 
blundering. But the fault of this lies not 
with his faith. Post hoc is not propter hoc | 
even here. Far more often the Gospel, 
deeply felt and thoroughly walked by, has 
made the crooked straight, and the dull lively, 
even in matters not religious. 

In proportion as the inner life is vivid, the 
outer life will be effective. St. Paul was 
naturally a man of vigour. His very faults 
were those of energy. When he apprehended, 
or rather was apprehended by, Christ, he did 
not lose vigour; he became more intense, 
more earnest, more executive, than ever. The 
inward life does not distract, it concentrates— 
does not enervate, it emphasizes—the out- 
ward. While it calms, it stirs; while it gives 
repose, it also gives force. 

You have seen the invigorating influence 
of a human passion. You have observed how 
love will make a timid woman courageous ; 
how it gives rush and flow to a desultory 
purposeless man, to have within himself the 
consciousness of a virtuous affection for the 
sake of which it is worth while to be brave 
and necessary to be pure. You have said 
sometimes, of one and another among your 
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friends, “‘ I can scarcely recognize in him the 
same man”—and you have found the ex- 
planation afterwards in some secret kindling 
on the altar of his soul of a fire of human 
devotion. So is it'in that one higher region 
still—that hidden life, that death to the 
world, of which St. Paul tells. If you wish 
to move hearts, if you wish to influence 
minds—if you wish to be a statesman where 
before you have been a politician, an orator 
where before you were a rhetorician—if you 
wish to warm where before you shone, to 
kindle where before you dazzled—learn to 
live the life unseen, to come forth from God’s 
presence into the communion and contact of 
men. ‘“ The life hidden with Christ in God” 
will show itself in an elevation, a dignity, a 
nobleness of spirit, due to a presence in- 
wardly felt, and manifested, without pretence 
or parade, in the words and in the actions of 
the possessor. ‘“‘ They were not able to re- 
sist the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake.” “They that sate in the council, 
looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it 
had been the face of an Angel.” 

5. Need it be said, my brethren, that this 
life of which such glorious things are spoken 
comes not naturally to any man? Thousands 
idly hear of it, dream of it, sigh for it, for one 
who sets himself to seek, to cherish, to con- 
fess it. Beware of that languid indolent 
assent, which relegates the attainment into 
some distant region, of past or future, with 
which the present, our only possession, has 
neither contact nor commerce. If there be 
one word of truth in that which has now been 
spoken, it concerns us to act upon it. Let 
no one say that the mystery of the hidden life 
has been proposed to you to-day as a figment 
of doctrine, as a theory of theology, as one of 
those “counsels of perfection” which are 
altogether supererogatory to the necessities of 
this being. If there be such a thing as the 
| hidden life, then are we dead men without it 
| —dead, not like St. Paul, to this life of time, 
| but dead to that only life which is indeed 
| eternal. 

This grace must be aspired to. There is 
in the affairs of earth a vast power in ambi- 
tion. A man determines he will be this or 
that, and the resolution half gives it him. 
Let the object be well chosen—chosen, that 
is, with due regard to the man and his powers 
—and the choice is half the battle. Ob- 
| Stacles. impediments, mountains of difficulty 





vanish before him, and ambition, seconded 
by perseverance, has not rested till it at- 
tained. 





There is a Christian ambition, brethren, 
as well as a worldly. The Bible is given in 
large part to inspire, to fire us, with this grace, 
It lifts partially the veil which lies upon 
character, and discloses to us a “ secret of 
God” which is with them that fear Him. 
Its promises are large and free. “If any 
man thirst, let him come and drink ”—“ If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father.” Through that door, which is Christ, 
whosoever will may enter. Inside that door 
is the life we speak of: the man may go in 
and out—enter to commune, go out to do— 
enter to gain strength, go out to do all things 
through the strengthening—and he will be, 
at once, whatever his calling, “a minister 
and a witness.” New powers, new tastes, 
new affections will spring up unbidden. The 
daily reference of all things to a Friend 
whom he loves, to a Master whom he serves, 
shall give a new firmness, a new alacrity 
to his step. Little things are now great, 
irksome things pleasant, in the transforming 
light of a glorious interest and a divine pre- 
sence. The old is passed away, all becomes 
new. He fears now no evil tidings; he 
measures not now by earth’s rule ; he knows 
now that there is a greater battle raging than 
between rival parties, that a mightier kingdom 
is at stake than even the loved common- 
wealth of England; his heart stands fast, 
however earnest his gaze, however intense 
his toil, because he knows that, be the earth 
never so unquiet, God sits above the water- 
flood, and God remains a King for ever. 

Into this new state—into this life, so real at 
once, and so mysterious—Jesus Christ invites, 
calls, beckons us to-day. Whatever our past 
history, whatever our present condition— 
however many be our sins, our fears, our in- 
firmities—the gate is open. “Come unto 
me” is the inscription without—“ Sin no 
more” the watchword within: rest of heart 
and soul, peace amidst trouble, strength in 
weakness, life in death, shall be yours on the 
instant: safety still, eternal life still, when 
flesh and heart fail you: a course like that of 
the light which “ goes on and _ illuminates 
unto a perfect day :” at last, that “rest which 
remaineth ” and is no more broken—a home 
where Christ is, and, with Him, “ quietness 
and assurance for ever.” 





Cc. J. VAUGHAN, 
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in those days to indulge in any such reflec- 






NS LAST ZZ little tea- | tions. There is no cure for sorrow like em- 
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“TI quite believe that,” said Mr. Dynecourt. 
“When I am idle, I see life in a new light, 
with nothing but its greys, browns, and 
neutral tints.” 

Audrey looked at him, “‘Oh! not now, 
Miss Verschoyle, I never saw so much rose 
colour before, and I really was in great need 
of it, for I was very gloomy when I came 
here.” 

“ Now, that speech has done me more good 
than anything I have had to-day !” exclaimed 
all look so | Mr. Ford; “and it is very kind of you to say 
homely.” | it.” 

“There is| “It is much kinder of you to give him 
something | the occasion for saying it,” laughed Audrey, 
delightful | taking out some knitting she had brought with 
about tea,” her. “Now, Mr. Dynecourt, entertain us, tell 
replied Au- | us some story or adventure; in short, be 
. drey, “it al- | amusing.” 
ways makes one so confidential. I re-| “I cannot, I am too happy.” 
member when I was a child, and Marshall's} Does happiness then take with you the 
friends came to tea with us, how I used | form of silence ?” 
to open my ears, and be entertained with; ‘This does; I am afraid to speak lest I 
their gossip. Those times are the only | should break the spell.” 
pleasant recollections I have of childhood, | “In that you are wise. My motto is, ‘ En- 
except Charlie’s holidays, which were always | joy all you can in the present without asking 
a series of red-letter days. A London child | or expecting anything from the future.’” 
without companions has not many plea-; He was about to answer her, but she put 
sures. Except at her luncheon, which was my | her finger to her lip. She had spoken in a 
dinner, I seldom saw mamma. My mornings | low tone, and Mr. Ford seemed wrapt in his 
were spent with my governess, and the rest | own reflections, from which he roused himself, 
of the day Marshall and I battled out toge- | saying, “ Really, we are not very talkative ; a 
ther. She was very good to me, and when I | Quakers’ meeting.” 
was ill, I could not bear her out of my sight.| ‘“ Did you ever know any Quakers ?” asked 
Poor mamma always hated a sick-room, and | Audrey. 
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Sie Ye Mr. Ford 
ati een called it, was 
asuccess, ‘I 
don’t think I 
have enjoyed 
anything so 
much as this 
for a very 
long time,” | 
he said, “ we 








kept away from us when we were ailing with | 
any child’s complaint, fearing it might turn out 
to be small-pox, which she has a dread of.” 
“ Did she really ?” said Mr. Ford, “dear me! 
I can remember how my good old mother 
‘ used to wait upon me hand and foot, if my 
finger only ached. Father was very well 
while nothing was the matter; but any one | 
| who was sick went to mother.” 
“ Had you any sisters or brothers?” asked 
Audrey. 
| “Yes, my dear; but they all died early. 
So did my father and mother, and I was left | 
alone in the world before I was twenty.” | 
“Loneliness is a feeling which causes us 
many a heart-ache,” said Mr. Dynecourt. 


“Very true, but my back ached too often ever met before. 


XI—28 


“Yes, I have known several.” 

“Were they all very nice, good people?” 

“Oh! I fancy much the same as other 
people are, some good and some bad. I 
have only known them in the way of business 
though, and must say, I have always had reason 
to think well of them. Why do you ask?” 

“Because of two gentle Quakers I met 
this summer in Devonshire, a mother and her 
daughter ; we became acquainted through an 
adventure my brother had ;” and she related 
the circumstance of Captain Verschoyle’s faint- 
ness, of her curiosity, and the visit they paid to 
King’s-heart. “You would have been charmed 
with them, Mr. Ford, they were so simple and 
unaffected ; quite different from any people I 
The daughter was sweetly 
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pretty, and had such an artless naive manner, 
that I seemed to be an old woman compared 
to her. Then it was so strange to hear them 
call us Charles Verschoyle and Audrey Vers- 
choyle ; somehow all trace of stiffness vanished, 
and we were like friends of long standing 
when we parted. I should very much like 
to see them again.” 

“ Perhaps you may, Plymouth is not so very 
far off ; and if you spent one happy week there, 
why not sometime or other try another ?” 

‘IT told Charles I should go there to spend 
my honeymoon.” 

“Even that may be accomplished,” said 
Mr. Ford, looking smilingly at her. “I have 
never been to Plymouth, but I have often 
heard of its beauties. Was it the scenery 
you admired so much ?” 

“T did admire the scenery ; but I believe 
the happiness I enjoyed really came from 
tnyself. I was quite contented, ready to be 
pleased with everything, and then so glad to 
be with Charlie.” 

“But,” said Mr. Dynecourt, “would not any 
place be charming under such circumstances? 
What happiness equals that of being with 
those we love? You should have put your 
delight at being with your brother first, for 
from your love to him came contentment and 
the readiness to be pleased.” 

“T do not know that,” she replied ; “and 
if so, the question is how long would this 
tranquillity remain ?” 

“ With you, for ever.” 

“Why do you say, ‘ with you ?’” 

“ Because I think you different from many 
other women, who might place in the other 
scale money and luxury; but I am certain 
neither of these would compare, in your eyes, 
with love.” 

She did not look up from her knitting as 
she answered gravely, “ You have formed, I 
fear, a wrong estimate of my character. No 
one values the good things of this world 
more than I do.” 

“Yes; but you value love more ?” 

“‘T have never set higher value on any love 
which I have experienced.” 

“But in thought, in feeling, you know; 
you imagine x 

“‘T very seldom indulge in imagination ; I 
am afraid I am very matter-of-fact.” 

“There I must differ from you, my dear,” 
said Mr. Ford; “ you have, I think, a very 
imaginative nature. Your education may 
have caused you to look upon many things 
as so necessary to your comfort, that rather 
than give them up you would repress the 
luxury of great domestic happiness; but, I 








believe,” he added, looking fixedly at her, 
“if you consented to marry one for whom 
you did not feel the affection which under 
other circumstances you would freely bestow, 
you would be guided by duty and try to make 
him happy.” 

“I hope I should ; I think I should,” she 
said, raising her eyes with an effort, for she 
could not reply with that graceful ease which 
at other times was natural to her. 

“Let us hope you will never have such a 
trial, Miss Verschoyle,” said Mr. Dynecourt. 

“IT do not think it would be a trial to me.” 

“Not a trial to spend your life with one 
who had not your whole heart—one who 
could give you nothing but fine clothes and 
jewels, and could win nothing from you in 
return but duty or scanty gratitude! I know 
you are only saying this for argument’s sake ; 
but even in jest I do not like to hear it from 

ou.” 

“Then I will be silent,” she said gently ; 
“only you must neither of you attribute too 
much goodness to me, for I fear I have a 
large measure of coarse clay in my compo- 
sition. I have made peace because I want 
you todo something for me. Look at this 
skein of wool.” 

Mr. Dynecourt came nearer to her, and 
seated himself on a footstool, while she 
wound the skein into a ball. ‘The two made 
a charming picture. Their faces contrasted 
well—her dark hair, and eyes full of vivacity 
and fire; his thoughtful face, earnest and 
almost grave in expression. Sometimes they 
were silent, then a merry quip or jest would 
come, or the wool would get into a tangle, 
and cause much accusation, reproach, and 
defence. 

Their host looked at them, and repressed 
a sigh. If he carried out his intention of 
asking her to be his wife, what could he give 
her to compensate for that which then she 
would be deprived of? He had no doubt 
that whenever he offered himself to her she 
would accept him. He saw through her 
mother’s plans, and estimated her character 
exactly. He was not blind to Audrey’s love 
of money, show, position ; but under all this 
he caught glimpses of her true nature, and 
believed her to be true-hearted, loving, and 
unselfish. And as his eyes turned again 
upon the two, he thought how pleasant it was 
to be young, and to be able to inspire love 
for one’s self alone. Ah! all that was buried 
and gone for him ; he sighed audibly. 

Audrey turned quickly, saying, “ You are 
tired, Mr. Ford, and we are thoughtlessly 
making too much noise.” 
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“No, my dear, I like to see you merry. 
I have spent a very happy evening, and have 
to thank you both for it. It has been like 
home to me, and that is what I often sigh 
I was not born 


‘| to grandeur, and sometimes it is rather irk- 


\| 
} 
\| 
| 


| 


| some to me,” 


“You must let us come again,” replied 
Audrey. “TI think it is time for me to leave 
you; Dr. Morcambe will scold us if we let 
you talk too much, so good-night, and to- 


‘| morrow I hope to see you almost well.” 


\| 
] 


“ Good-night, my dear,” he said, taking 
her hand, “ good-night.” 
“ Twill see you toyour room,” said Geofirey ; 


|| “or will you return to the drawing-room ?” 


1} 
| 
i 


“No, I shall court some beauty-sleep to- 
night,” and they went out of the room 
together. 

As they crossed the corridor leading to 
her apartment, Mr. Dynecourt said sud- 


| denly, ‘* Miss Verschoyle, have you pardoned 
| my ill-temper ?” 


“What do you mean ?” she asked ; “I have 


'| nothing to pardon.” 


“Yes, you have.” 

“Well, then you are forgiven,” she said 
smiling to him. 

“Give me that heather as a token, that 
when you are gone I may feel happy.” 

“What have you done with the spray I 
did give you? Have you lost it or thrown 
it away, for you did not wear it at dinner ?” 
and she looked up saucily in his face ; but 
her eyes fell before the gaze she met, as he 
said, “ Yes, I did; but I put mine nearer my 
heart than you did yours, Give me that 
bunch to—to keep with the rest.” 

“No, I cannot; I must say ‘good-night’ 
to you, or some one may see us.” 

“And .if they did, and knew for what I 
was asking, would Oh, you must see 
whose image fills my heart! I cannot hide 





| it from you longer, and yet I dare not tell 


_ ~you, 


Give me those flowers if I have any 


hope,” and he held out his hands imploringly. 


“Hush, hush! they are coming out of the 


| drawing-room. I dare not stay. Good-night.” 


He held her hands so tightly for a moment 
that the pain forced her to look up and see 


_ his face, so ashen in its paleness, and then 
| he let her go and they parted. 


No one was in the room, and Audrey 
threw herself into her chair. She mused a 
little and then said to herself, “ Audrey 
Verschoyle, I think you and I had better have 
alittle conversation together. Do you intend 
being mistress of Dyne Court, or do you prefer 


| to lose the chance by making a fool of your- 








self with a man whom it is impossible for you 
to marry? Yes, impossible ; don’t let there 
be any mistake there. All your life you 
have striven to secure a good match, and 
hitherto you have been disappointed. Now 
the prize is in your grasp, all your desires 
are within reach ; there is a fair prospect that 
the wealth you have sighed for will soon be 
offered to you. What do you intend to do? 
To accept the old man, and marry him, of 
course. Yes; but it is very hard not to 
enjoy a last flirtation before liberty goes. I 
need not disguise matters. If I could in- 
dulge myself, I would fall in love with 
Geoffrey Dynecourt ; and he—I think he is 
beginning to care for me. Why do I feel so 
much compunction for this man? I never 
cared before what others suffered. I always 
said, I can take care of my heart, and other 
people must do the same. What is there 
about him? He is not cleverer or better- 
looking than dozens of men I have met 
before, and yet he makes me different. I 
never feel tired of being with him. I blush 
like a school-girl when he looks at me; and 
I find myself thinking about him much 
oftener than is at all necessary. In such 
circumstances, most people would say, the 
less I saw of him the better. Would it be 
possible for me to fall seriously in love with 
a penniless man? Most decidedly it would 
not. I should only return to the old life of 
keeping up appearances, to the everlasting 
envy, hatred, and malice which fill my heart. 
I almost wish I had never seen him. I find 
my heart is not quite dead yet, there is still a 
little weakness left in it; but my will is 
stronger than my heart, and I can control 
myself thoroughly, and I know that when 
this last spark is extinguished there will be 
nothing to rekindle. Had I not better let it 
burn itself to ashes? for love is the only 
luxury which Mrs. Richard Ford will require 
to deny herseli. He will marry I daresay, 
and then no doubt I shall laugh at the ab- 
surdity which made me cast a thought at 
poverty when I have secured wealth. I said 
I need use no disguise to myself, and yet what 
a hypocrite I am! for in my heart of hearts I 
know if I loved as I could love, I would throw 
prudence and Dyne Court to the winds and 
share the fortunes of the man I had chosen. 
But, thank goodness, I have no such feeling 
to contend with. I have made my election, 
and as I see that he is taking our—our flirta- 
tion too seriously, I must show him his error. 
At all events, I will give him no further en- 
couragement.” And she ended her reflec- 
tions by ringing for her maid, 
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Lady Laura came in, shortly after, with 
Captain Verschoyle’s letter, saying he would 
return at once. This had put her ladyship 
into excellent spirits. “I shall be so glad 
to have that responsibility off my hands, for 
Mr. Dynecourt’s attentions are becoming 
rather pointed ;” and she gave an account of 
the drawing-room scene, coloured after her 
own vivid imagination. 

Audrey knew that it was not true that he 
had hung over Miss Bingham’s chair and de- 
voured every word she said; while she, in 
her turn, had coquetted and blushed with 
delight at his speeches, Yet it annoyed her, 
made her feel uneasy, and as if she would 
like to revenge herself upon him for it. 

So she said she was very tired, and did not 
requre Marshall any more, and bade them 
both “ Good-night.” 

Then she drew aside the curtain and 
looked out on the moonlit scene, and her 
heart leapt up for joy to see some one gazing 
at her window. A moment after she thought, 
“ How imprudent of him! some one else might 
notice him. Oh, that is all right,” for she 
sees he is smoking and walking to and fro. 

On such a lovely night, what more natural 
than that the late owner should moodily pace 
up and down, keeping company with his 
bitter reflections? Audrey could see his 
face by the moon’s light, and it was pale and 
sad. Was this to be wondered at? Surely 
fate had dealt very hardly with him—had 
taken all and left him nothing. Pity and 
love flew towards him from her heart, 
and forgetting all her new-made resolutions, 
she gently opened the window and the next 
time he came under it a sprig of heather 
fell at his feet. Audrey only waited to 
see him pick it up, passionately cover it 
with kisses, and almost before he could look 
up she had gone. Seeing her face in the 
glass she said to herself, “‘ Ah, well may my 
face be red! But I think I had better not 
indulge in more reflections to-night.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—PLAYING WITH EDGE TOOLS, 


WHILE Geoffrey Dynecourt built castles 
in the air, in which he and Audrey were 
to dwell happily together for ever; and 
Audrey Verschoyle, half-courted, half-thrust 
aside the new feeling which possessed her, 
because it was at once so sweet, and so bitter ; 
Richard Ford sat musing over his fire. In 
his hand he held one of those so-called por- 
traits cut out of black paper, very common 
at one time. It was a likeness of his dead 
wife, and as he sat gazing on it, his me- 
mory took him back to the day when it was 





made, nearly forty years ago. What a 
happy day they had, and how proud he 
was of his pretty Patty; and she—why, she 
thought the king himself second in every- 
thing to Richard! Ah! how they had 
toiled together—Patty, never cast down, but 
always looking at things in a bright light. 
They used to call those their hard days, 
and speed their passing by making plans 


for the future, when the summit of their | 


ambition would be gained, and they would 
possess a little home in a country place, 
such as Willesden or Hampstead, where they 
would keep fowls, and have a garden, with a 
bower where he could smoke his pipe, while 
she sat working at his side. By the time 
they were able to accomplish this, Pattie was 
sleeping in St. Clement’s churchyard. Oh! if 
God had but been pleased to spare her. Ten 
years were such a short time to be together ; 
and what hardships she had borne during 
those years! She might have married so 
much better, too, over and over again. There 
was Carter and Page both dying for her, and 
her old father threatening all sorts of things, 
if she did not give up that’ penniless Dick 
Ford ; but not she; and when times were 
hard, and he told her he ought never to have 
brought her to poverty, how she would hang 
about him, and tell him she was happier 
than the richest lady in the land! And the 
fire looks all blurred, as the old man with 
dim eyes nods his head, saying, “She was 
an angel! She was too good for this world !” 
But how he had changed since those days! 
why, he wasn’t like the same man. Patty her- 
self would hardly know him, among so many 
grand folks, quite one of them too, and made 
as much fuss about as if he were a lord. Money 
was certainly a good thing, though it lost 
half its charm when you had nobody to share 
it with; nobody to leave it to, He was 
only turned sixty. Many a man after that 
age lived to see a goodly family spring up 
around him. Yes, he must marty, it was his 
duty ; his position seemed to demand it of 
him, and certainly nowhere could he find one 
better suited to be his wife than Miss Ver- 
schoyle. He knew he should often vex her 
by mistakes in speech and manner; he 
knew, however pleasant her society might be 
to him, he was but a poor companion for 
her. He said to himself, he was not sup- 
posing for a moment, that when she married 
him, it would be tor aught but his money ; 
and then he thrust aside something which 
asked whether, when the riches she desired 
were her own, she would not sigh for free- 
dom ; would she not come to regard him as 
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| a burden from which death alone could 


free her? No, no! he must have common 
sense, and not expect to be loved like a 
young man; he must be content with re- 
spect and esteem, which he believed Audrey 


| would always accord to him. And another 


thing in his favour was his belief, that on 
love merely she set little value. Had it 


| been otherwise, surely she would have long 
| since secured, what must have been fre- 


So he decided that 
he would wait until his other guests had 
departed, beg Lady Laura to remain another 
day, and then ask Audrey to be his wife. 
Before Miss Verschoyle and Mr. Dynecourt 
met again, Audrey had seriously taken her- 
self to task for giving way to her imprudent 
impulse. She never raised her eyes when 
she said “Good morning;” nor did she 
return the pressure he gave her hand. She 
complained that she had a headache, and 
therefore took her breakfast in silence. She 
knew Geoffrey Dynecourt was watching her, 


| by the alacrity with which her wants were 


anticipated ; but beyond these attentions, he 


| did not intrude himself upon her notice ; and 
| he allowed her to leave the breakfast-room 


| love him. 





without following her. 

Some fears, and a shade of disappointment 
did trouble him ; but he pressed them down 
with the heather, lying warm at his heart, 
sweet token that she loved him; for, after 
having asked the heather as a sign, she would 
surely never have thrown the precious gift to 
him, unless her love was all his own. 

Oh ! how bitter it was to him now to know 
that his house and lands were in the posses- 
sion of a stranger! For her to be mistress 
over that which had hitherto held the first 
place in his heart, would be happiness 
indeed. The idea that this loss could make 
any difference to her in giving him the love 
he longed for, never once occurred to him. 
True, he had hardly dared to hope for such a 
treasure. He had nothing that could make her 
He was not half good enough, or 
clever enough. Had he been a duke or an earl 
he would have asked her love as humbly as 
he did now, and have thought himself as little 
worthy of it. That such a priceless gift could 
be bought, could be bartered away for money, 
never occurred to him. To him she was a 
very Una, walking unharmed and unsullied 
amid the world’s snares. 

In the fortnight they had spent together at 
Dyne Court they had seen more of each 
other than they could have done in years of 
ordinary London visiting life. Audrey soon 
knew that the sage maxims with which she 








generally favoured her companions would be 
distasteful to this man, with his exalted ideal 
of what woman should be, and his belief that 
in her he saw the reflection of the image his 
fancy had painted. She had made the most 
of the mornings spent together, when Mr, 
Ford was in company with his steward. 
Every evening while the gentlemen sipped 
their wine, from which prosy ordeal Geoffrey 
made an early escape, the two wandered 
together through the shady avenues ; hushing 
their voices, because all around was so still, 
saying little in words, but by every lingering 
look and half-drawn happy sigh, telling a tale 
more eloquent than the most ready speech 
ever told, and tightening each loop and mesh 
of the net, from which one at least never 
wished to escape. 

Circumstances had prevented Geoffrey 
Dynecourt from seeing much of fashionable 
society. Except when he was a very young 
inan, he had never had a positive flirtation ; 
consequently he was quite unskilled in that 
dangerous ‘warfare of art and coquetry so 
generally indulged in. He only knew that he 
had disguised nothing from her, who had 
aroused these new feelings in him, and all he 
had offered she had accepted. The refusal to 
give him the heather was the first positively 
painful doubt which had crossed his mind, and 
while his heart was yet cast down, hardly 
daring to hope again, and battling with 
despondengy, the prize fell at his feet, and 
proclaimed him victor. 

To Audrey such a character as Geoffrey 
Dynecourt’s was entirely new. Playing at 
love-making had been one of her earliest ac- 
complishments, and she had generally found 
the men she had practised her arts upon equal 
to herself in the knowledge of these pleasant 
deceptions. ‘True, it had happened that at 
times one of the combatants had been 
wounded ; but what mattered that to the 
other? it only showed off his or her superior 
skill, and one consolation there was—the hurt 
was a mere scratch which would soon be 
healed, and leave the sufferer wiser than be- 
fore. It was well known that no deception 
took such an earnest form as when two people 
knew that nothing could possibly come of it. 
Audrey used to declare no flirtations ever 
equalled those with ineligible men and 
younger sons—“ the others said their heart- 
broken speeches and rapturous compliments 
with fear and trembling, doubting lest in 
some underhand way you might take ad- 
vantage of them. They therefore took fright 
and went off like rusty muskets when you 
least expected them,” 
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Had it not been for the certainty that she 
was to marry Mr. Ford, Audrey would have 
had no qualms of conscience about the earnest 
looks, the lingering adieux, the low-toned 
conversations; but she wished to retain 
Geoffrey Dynecourt as a friend after she 
married. ‘And I am rendering that next to 
impossible,” she thought, as she sat in her room 
reflecting on the previous night’s ‘episode ; 
“for old men’s wives had better not choose 
their friends from former lovers; ‘ Pity is 
akin to love,’ and Mrs. Richard Ford must 
live without either of those soft sympathies. 
It is of no use sitting brooding over it,” she 
continued, rising hastily. “I had better take 
a stroll, and exorcise this dark mood. I hope 
no one will see me go out, and I'll get a good 
spin, and come back better pleased with my- 
self perhaps, and the world generally.” 

While putting on her hat she wondered 
how she could get out into the walk which 
she saw from her window. “I think there 
must be a door at the bottom of the side 
staircase, or how did he get there last night? 
I'll try.” Her efforts were successful, and, 
as she gently closed the door, she congratu- 
lated herself that no one had seen her depart. 
She did not hear a heart leap up, and a 
voice say, “ My darling! I knew you would 
come here to meet me.” She did not see 
the passionate eyes that had waited so long 
for their light to appear, now lovingly rest 
upon her. She did not know that Geoffrey 
Dynecourt was following her, exulting more 
and more, as he saw her turn towards the 
“Saint’s Well,” for was not that the place 
where all true lovers went to pledge their vows? 

“A place for lovers, and for lovers only,” 
seems best to describe “ St. Hieretha’s Well,” 
shaded as it was from the glaring light by 
trees, whose branches lovingly entwined and 
interlaced each other. The moss-covered 
ground formed a carpet, on which two fan- 
tastic old stumps stood side by side, fashioned 
into a rude sort of elbowed seat; ferns 
flourished in rich luxuriance, peeping out 
from every nook and cranny ; and a fringe of 
hartstongue lapped round the tiny pool of 
water, where hung the mystic cup, dedicated 
to the lips of true love alone. 

Audrey had never been here before, and 
to her hot, chafing spirit, the cool retreat was 
welcome indeed. It was impossible to turn 
her back at once on such a quiet rest; she 
must sit here awhile and ease her burden of 
discontent. So she took possession of the seat, 
but before many minutes had passed, the man 
whose presence she at that moment least de- 
sired stood before her, knelt by her side, took 





both her hands in his, and looking into her 
face, said, “ Audrey, my datling!” Then a 
great wave seemed to sweep over her heart, 
and she recognised one before whom she 
was awed and abashed. The words she 
would have spoken died away upon her 
lips, as he put his arm round her, saying 
tenderly, “We have no need of words to 
tell our love, our hearts have spoken to each 
other, and made their choice before they 
even whispered to us their sweet secret. Oh! 
Audrey, my own, how good God has been 
to me! 
I had lost worldly riches, and all the time 
He was going to give me you, a precious 
treasure that the whole world must covet; 
making you love me, when I thought I 
should have to worship you afar off all the 
days of my life. How could I dare hope for 
any more? You who might choose any one! 
Nay, dearest, it is true. I had no night to 
dream of being chosen by you ; but since you 
love me, and have said you will be mine, I 
walk upon air!” 

“No, no!” were the first words she found 
power to utter. 

“Not in words ; and, darling, do not think 
I presume in saying so. Oh! Audrey, I 
will beg, entreat for every word and look ! 
No slave ever more humbly asked a great 
boon at his master’s hand than I will at your 
feet. 


its passionate delight.” 

She made a great effort to free herself from 
him, and regain her self-possession. 

“Mr. Dynecourt, we have—that is, you— 
are mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken !” 

“That is, I mean you have taken things 
too seriously. I—I never intended,” and she 
stopped, seeing the agony of suspense he was 
enduring. 

Still he clung to hope. 

“ Miss Verschoyle,” he said, in a penitent 
voice, “I have been too sudden. I should 
have waited for you to speak. You think, 
perhaps, I make too little of your love ; have 
dared to call it mine too readily. Oh! if so, 
forgive me. I will wait ; I will be silent; I 
will not speak of it again until you bid me. 
No task you impose shall be too hard, if 
it is to win one word of hope from you. I 
was intoxicated with delight, and did not 
know what I said. Tell me you forgive me !” 
and he tried to take her hand again. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she said 
humbly: “it is you who must forgive me ; 
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I had been doubting Him because | 


It is only because I know, come what | 
may you have given me your heart, that mine | 
refuses to be silent, and wf proclaim aloud | 
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but I—I never thought you—you were 
serious,” and she hid her face in her hands. 

In a moment he had taken them away by 
force, and exclaimed ina harsh voice, “ Look 
straight into my face. Now tell me, “did you 
mean all the time to deceive me?” 

“ T—TI never thought 

“JT do not ask what you thought; but 
when you looked into my eyes with love, 
was it to cheat me? When you answered 





| my half-spoken words in your soft low voice, 


| was it to mock me? When you threw me 
| this heather and bade me take hope, was it to 
| deceive me ?” 


“Tt was,” she said, and her face blanched 
like his own. 


He flung her hands from him, and hiding 


' his face, groaned aloud in his misery. The 


tears came slowly dropping from Audrey’s 
eyes, and she could not help laying her hand 


| on his bowed head. 


“ Mr. Dynecourt, pray do not give——” 

He started up. “ Do not touch me!” he 
cried passionately. ‘“ What! you have tears 
too at your command? You can play at 


| pitying your victim? Oh, you are a cunning 
| sorceress! Are you satisfied with your power? 


Shall I delight your heart further by telling you 
how your charm has worked? that before I 


| knew you I was only sore at heart because I 


| were born ; 


_ She said ; 


had lost the place where I and all my race 
saddened because strangers had 
a right to the house in which my mother 
died, and my father reared the only thing he 
had left to him. When I worked and toiled, 
hope was yet alive within me that some day 
I might have a loving woman to make me 
forget these trials. I met you. You know 
how you made me forget everything but your 
presence. I dreamt I had found the noblest, 
best, truest-hearted being ever permitted to 
bless earth with her presence. If you had 
not returned what you saw I was obliged to 
offer you, I should have gone from you 
humbly, knowing I was not worthy of you, and 
all my life you would have been my ideal of 
perfection. | Now you have stranded hope ; 
it lies dead within me, and with it faith, 
and trust in womankind. Let your heart 
rejoice, for you have left me nothing to 
live for. Go on to bewitch and cozen other 
dupes. Oh, you must have a happy life !” 
Audrey’s spirit was roused. “You have 
no right to speak to me as you have done,” 
“if I have injured you, I am sorry; 
but how was I to know you were different 
from other men? I met men who played 
with me as you say I have played with 
you, and then laughed at the ignorant sim- 





plicity which made me suppose they meant 
anything serious to a girl without a penny. 
In the world, poor people such as we are, 
cannot afford to love. We may play at love, 
but we must marry for money. I am of the 
world, brought up in its ways, versed in its 
deceits. How could I think you looked upon 
me as a fresh loving girl? Every one in the 
house could have told you what brought me 
here.” 

“ They have told me that you intended to 
marry Mr. Ford, and I have laughed the idea 
to scorn.” 

“You need not have done so; it is quite 
true : and whenever he chooses to ask me, it 
is my intention to accept him.” 

“No! Audrey, not that; anything else. 
I could bear to see you happy, but not to 
degrade yourself.” 

“Degrade myself, Mr. Dynecourt !” she 
said bitterly ; ‘according to your showing, it 
is the man who marries me will bear the 
degradation. Mr. Ford has wealth ; that is 
all that such as I can possibly desire.” 

“ Then tell me ore thing ; if we had met 
under other circumstances, and I had pos- 
sessed what former Dynecourts did, and had 
asked you to be mine, would you have said 
yes?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then fixing 
her eyes upon him, answered, “ With all my 
heart.” 

“Then I thank God for having taken it 
from me. I rejoice that I am as a beggar in 
your sight. Had all England been mine, I 
should have pleaded my cause as humbly 
as I did to-day ; but now that I find your 
love is only a thing put up to the highest 
bidder, I am grateful to Fate for compelling 
me to stand aloof from such barter. The 
old lands of Dynecourt have indeed changed 
hands, when they are to be reigned over by 
such a mercantile mistress. Farewell, Miss 
Verschoyle ; your sex may thank you for 
having so effectually taught me their true 
value. I hope when you are the wife of 
Richard Ford, you will find happiness in the 
riches you so devoutly worship ; as for your 
husband that is to be, I am sorry for hin ; 
the good old man deserves a better fate.” 

He was gone, and Audrey stood motionless 
where he had left her ; the echo of his bitter 
parting still ringing in her ears, and falling 
like a dirge upon her heart. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—HARRY EGERTON’S ADVICE, 


JouNn Haneury and Captain Verschoyle 
parted at the Shoreditch Station, the former 
going off to his business, the latter to Madame 
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Roget’s to inquire after the commissions 
from his mother. 

Not caring to be stuck down in the 
country with ‘‘a lot of stupid people,” as he 
called them, he had made up his mind to 
run down to Darington to see his old friend 
and godfather ; and as a preliminary to this 
he at once wrote, informing him of his being 
in Lonlon. To Captain Verschoyle’s sur- 
prise, Mr. Egerton presented himself at his 
club the next afternoon. 

The satisfaction it gave the old gentleman 
to see his godson again safe and well, and 
the evident pleasure it was to the young man 


to meet him, prevented Mr. Egerton from 
giving way to his usual acerbity, beyond his 
saying in the gruff voice which made those 
who did not know him think him in a furious 
passion— 

“When the mountain wouldn’t come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet went to the mountain ; 
and I am fool enough to do the same.” 
Then, thinking this speech had rather be- 
trayed his genuinely warm feelings and real 
motive, he added, “ But don’t think you've 
brought me up. No, no! I’ve come to 


give that vagabond shoemaker a little of my 
Queen’s English ; and, by the great Mogul’s 


Page 404. 


imperial cat’s eyebrows, if he makes me 
another pair of his nigger-cut boots, with as 
much heel as toe, ’ll—I’ll——” and here he 
brought down his fist upon the table, making 
the very furniture rattle—“ kick the fellow 
round his own shop with ‘em, sir!” Then 
he put his arm into Captain Verschoyle’s, 
saying, “Come along with me to Conduit 
Street, and tell me what you're up to for the 
next few days.” 

“Why, when I have despatched that box 
and a letter to my mother, I am entirely at 
your service,” 

“Humph! then you're precious hard-up 


| for money or companions, I know. 
| stop and do your business, and I'll go to 


eee 


Well, 


Conduit Street by myself; and after that 
| we'll try and be jolly, though I don’t know 
| what’s the way in these days, when everybody 
_is hedged in on all sides, and you can’t drive 

a coach, and you mustn’t fight a duel. My 

stars! what a set of Lady Fannys you men 

have been turned into !” 

| Harry Egerton—as, in spite of his seventy 
'years, all who knew him still called him 
| —was what people term a character. Those 
'who met him for the first time always 
|asked what made him so brusque and 
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cynical. Why did he sneer at everything 
and everybody, and why had he never 
married? His oldest friend could not have 
given a satisfactory answer to one of these 
questions. In his day, he and Lascelles 
Verschoyle—Charles Verschoyle’s father— 
had been young sprigs of fashion, sworn 
friends, and constant companions. Then 
they parted for two years—saw nothing of 
each other ; and when they met again, Colonel 
Verschoyle had married, which altered him 
considerably to all but his old chum. Harry 
| Egerton had perhaps met with a disappoint- 
| ment. Certain it was that something had 
‘| soured his temper, altered his manner, and 
' somehow changed his whole life. He never 
\| married, spoke in cutting terms of woman- 
| kind in general, and year by year became 
| more peculiar, Withal, however, he retained 
his old friends, and was looked up to by the 
| younger men, who could generally bear testi- 
| mony to the liberality of his heart and purse, 
| notwithstanding the sharpness of his tongue 
| and temper. 

Charles Verschoyle was his especial favou- 
rite, his godson, and his future heir ; not that 
the old man had much to leave beyond the 


miles out of York, where he lived up to, and, 
as he said, beyond, his income ; and where 
he gave a hearty welcome to the men who 





chose to come and stay there without bother- 
ing him, or expecting more entertainment 
than a day’s shooting or hunting, and a plain 
bachelor-dinner when their sport was over. 

Many had tried to find out the secret | 
which had seemed to influence his life ; but all 
, had failed. If there was any story connected | 
with it, he kept strict guard over it, until many | 
' believed that his eccentricity lay in_ his | 
peculiar disposition, and his great love of | 
ease and quiet. 

Of course, he wanted to know all about 
Captain Verschoyle’s personal experience 
| of the war. Most of the afternoon was spent 
| in answering questions and describing actions, 
_ until, when dinner was over, Mr. Egerton 
said— 


“Well, Charley, and what are you going 
to be after now ?” 


_ “Why, my last idea was to get married, 


“‘ Married !” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
| ina tone of the greatest contempt. ‘“ What! 
| are you tired of peace already ?” 

| “Hardly that,” laughed Captain Vers 
choyle : “ but if a man intends to take a wife, 
_ it’s time he did so, at my age” 


| what to do. 





“Oh, certainly. Don’t you prove an ex- 
XI—29 


ception to the rule that ‘ there’s no fool like 
an old fool.’” 

“Come, that’s not fair, and won't do,” 
said Captain Verschoyle ; “ besides, an old 
fool wants somebody to take care of him ; 
and, remember, although ‘woman in our hours 
of ease,’ may be ‘ uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please ag 

“ According to your own account, you 
haven’t found ’em so,” replied the old man. 
“ And, as for the rest, it’s all bosh ; for, if 
‘pain and anguish wring the brow—’ hang 
the women! Get a bottle of soda-water and 
a wet towel; but what’s the good of me talk- 
ing? Out with it; you've found an angel, of 
course, and you're in love. Ha, ha! while 
the flame’s burning you don’t smell the brim- 
stone ; that comes after matrimony.” 

“No, no, you're wrong, I am not one 
bit in love ; and the young lady is far better 
than an angel ; she is an heiress with £ 50,000 
of her own, besides expectations. My mother 
is most anxious for the match, thinking it 
the last chance I may get, and not a bad 
one either, for she is a pretty, lady-like girl ; 
young, and not bad-tempered.” 

“Why don’t you have her then ?” 

*‘ Because I can’t make up my mind that she 
and her money would make me happier than 
Iamat present. I want your advice about it.” 

“Oh! you do? very well then, I'll give it, 
My opinion is, that azy man who marries 
at all is a fool; but a man who waits to get 
advice first is worse ; particularly when he 
spends his time in putting the woman on 
one side of the scale and her money on the 
other. Don’t do that, Charlie, my boy, or 
I’d rather see you married to a housemaid 
than to the richest heiress in England. If 
you must marry, marry a woman you love, 
and who loves you, or else keep single all 
the days of your life.” 

Captain Verschoyle took his companion’s 
hand, laughing heartily, as he shook it. 

“There,” he said, “I knew you'd tell me 
I have felt all this myself; but 
you know how that cursed money tempts one. 
I won't go to Dyne Court again. It’s rather 
a dull place ; and later on, if I wish it, I shall 
have lots of chances of meeting the young 
Jady in London; then, if I get to like her 
better, all right, I’ll try my fate ; and if not, I 


| —well, I shall have done better than if I 


were to go down now, when we would be 
constantly thrown together, and I might get 
philandering, and thinking I meant more 
than I really do.” 

“Come to me at once, then,” said Mr. 
Egerton. “I am going for my yearly visit to 
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Harrogate, with old Bob Constable; and, 
after that, I shall be home.” 

“Very well, I will. Stapleton and some 
fellows have asked me down for some shoot- 
ing, and when I have finished there I'll come 
on to you.” 

So this was decided, and, a few days 
after, Captain Verschoyle went down to Har- 
rogate with Mr. Egerton, and remained until 
Sir Robert Constable arrived. He then took 
his departure, and came back to town, intend- 
ing to join Colonel Stapleton’s party as soon 
as he had made the necessary arrangements. 


CHAPTER XIX.—DOROTHY’S BLUSH. 


In the meantime Nathaniel Fox had joined 
his wife at Fryston Grange. As he could 
only stay a few days, he had been making the 
most of his time; and now that the visit 
was nearly over, he would hardly confess to 
himself how thoroughly he had enjoyed the 
change. 

“1 do wish you could stay longer, father,” 
said Grace. “There are so many things I 
should like you to see, which I know would in- 
terest you. Now, when will you come again?” 

“T wish,” put in John Hanbury, “ that we 
could induce your father to move Londonward 
altogether.” 

Nathaniel shook his head as he said, half 
comically, “I find that I have been wisely 
dealt with, in not having been set down to 
spend my life within reach of pleasures which 
are very engrossing. I begin to fear that in 
my nature lies a love of excitement, of which 
hitherto I have been ignorant.” 

John and Grace laughed at Nathaniel’s 
ideas of dissipation—which meant several 
meetings at Exeter Hall, and visits to the 
Crystal Palace. 

** No, no, John,” he added, “ Patience and 
I will return home; and in spite of all we 
have seen, it will not be hard to renew our 
quiet life, will it, wife?” 

Patience smiled her reply. “ No; and we 
shall have much to talk about,” she said. 

“That is true,” said Nathaniel. ‘ Dear! 
dear! the world progresses with rapid strides. 
I feel more like a spectator, than one who is 
born to take a share in all this ;” adding, with 
much gravity, “I fear I have perhaps been 
unduly severe towards those who are desirous 
to keep pace with the times. Remember, 
now, I do not excuse them, but I see more 
reason for it than I ever did before.” 

John was too sensible to be drawn into 
‘any discussion with the old gentleman, know- 
ing that once off on his hobby they might not 


part quite so amiably; besides which, this | 





remark from Nathaniel was a wonderful con- 
cession, and, after making it, he relapsed into 
silence, fearing he had been carried away into 
saying rather too much. 

During that same morning, Grace and 
Patience had been left at home together, and 
the former took occasion to ask if Dorothy's 
dress, while she stayed with them, might not 
be a little modified: “I fear her present 
costume would rather attract attention ; and 
if you and father did not object to her having 
a simple white dress for evening wear, and a 
plain grey silk, with a straw bonnet, rather 
more fashionably made, for out-doors, I really 
think it would be better.” 

“T was going to speak myself of this,” said 
Patience. “I have already mentioned the 
subject to her father, and he has consented ; 
only she must not wear colours, Grace.” 

“Certainly not. You may depend upon 
me, mother. After what father said last night 
about the confidence he reposed in John and 
me regarding Dorothy, we shall both be most 
particular that she goes nowhere, and sees no 
one but such as we feel you would entirely 
approve of. There is one thing which I was 
going to ask you about this young Crewdson 
—is he an accepted lover of Dolly’s?” 

“Oh, no!” returned Patience. “ Thy father 
and Stephen Crewdson always desired this 
union of the two families, but the fulfilment 
of the wish is left entirely to Josiah and 
Dorothy.” 

“He has been visiting you lately, has he 
not? How did you all like him?” 

“ Very much indeed,” said Patience. “I 
think him an excellent young man. _ But 
Grace, dear, Dorothy will never care for him ; 
it is easy to see that. He has none of those 
ways which win a girl’s heart.” 

“TI hope he is not like those dragonesses 
of sisters. I remember them; they were the 
terror of my childhood ; and Aunt Caroline 
tells me they have stood still, and not altered 
in any way since.” 

“Oh, no! Poor Josiah is painfully bash- 
ful, and rather homely in manners and appear- 
ance. Thy father still holds to it, that Dorothy 
will learn to love him, but I am convinced she 
never will; and this made me, as I told thee 
in my letter, particularly anxious that, be‘ore 
she would be called upon to decide, she should 
see a little of the world.” 

“ Of course,” replied Grace. “Why, the 
poor child has never had an opportunity of 
seeing anybody at King’s-heart ; and she is so 
pretty, mother, and sweet, that she might win 
any man’s love. I shall try and sound her 
as to how she feels disposed towards Josiah.” 
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“Do,” said Patience. ‘With thee she 
may be more open.” 

So, a few days after Patience and Nathaniel 
had taken their departure, Grace approached 
the subject by saying—“ Oh, Dolly, how did 
you like Josiah Crewdson ?” 

“Very much. He was with us a week.” 

“Yes, so mother said. Is he good-looking?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Dorothy, laughing at the 
idea, “‘not at all! He is short and fat, and 
his cheeks are very red, and go out so.” And 
she puffed out her own, to give Grace some 
idea of Josiah’s rotund countenance. “ He 
made me laugh every time I saw him going up 
a hill—he used to puff and pant like an old 
man. But he is very good tempered, and he 
never minds what any one says.” 

“For ‘any one,’ read ‘I,’” said Grace, 
smiling. “ Perhaps he thinks all you say is 
perfect.” 

Dorothy laughed. 

“He says he is very fond of me. His 
sisters are so cross to him, poor fellow—they 
never laugh or are cheerful—and his father 
would not allow him to speak, particularly at 
dinner ; and do all thou canst, nothing will 
make him say more than ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No.’ Of 
course he has finished long before anybody 
else, and then he is so uncomfortable at 
having nothing to do, that he eats twice as 
much as he wants.” 

“Not a very romantic description of a 
lover, Dolly ; for I suppose I am to consider 
him in something of that light.” 

“Oh, no, Grace; at least, I have only 
promised father to try and like him; and I 
told Josiah the same. But, for all that, I do 
not think of him as a lover—not that I know 
anything about lovers,” she said, her face 
getting suddenly very red. “ I often wonder, 
she went on with a sigh, “if anybody else 
would like me. I mean some one who—who 
was not like Josiah.” 

Grace laughed at the simplicity expressed 
in Dorothy’s words. ‘“ Indeed, Dolly,” she 
replied, looking at the blush on the lovely 
face turned towards her, “I think you may 
make your mind quite easy on that point. 
But by being not like Josiah, do you mean 
not a Friend ?” 

The colour which had died away from 








| Dorothy’s cheeks now returned with double 
| 


force as she replied very gravely, “Grace 
dear, I hope always to uphold our principles, 
and to marry out of our own society would 
not surely be consistent. John is a Friend.” 
“True ; but had he beer of any other per- 
suasion, Dorothy, I should have married him. 
A higher law drew us together—a closer tie 





Renee 





bound us—than the mere fact that we two 
had been brought up to call our religious 
opinions by one name. But while I am 
sermonising about him I am forgetting it is 
time to go and meet him; so put on your 
bonnet quickly, dear. I daresay we shall find 
he has brought the things we ordered on 
Wednesday.” 

Mr. Hanbury had the boxes with him ; and 
as soon as they reached the Grange their con- 
tents were displayed, to Dorothy’s great de- 
light. 

“Oh, Grace!” she exclaimed, after they¢ 
had undergone minute inspection, “are they 
not pretty? I hope I am not unduly set 
upon them.” ; 

“My dear child,” answered Grace, “ don’t 
think of such things ; look upon the enjoy- 
ment of such trifles as small womanly plea- 
sures, allowable to beings who can set their 
aims and affections on higher things.” 

Mr. Hanbury’s return put a stop to further 
conversation between the sisters, especially as 
Grace wanted to hear the news of the day 
from her husband, who at length said, 

“ By the way, I had a note from Captain 
Verschoyle, asking me to dine at his club 
with him on Friday. Shall I accept?” 

“Oh, do,” answered Grace; “I should 
like you to go; you took a fancy to him, 
did you not?” 

“Yes; and you liked him too?” 

“Very much: I do not know when I have 
met such a thoroughly agreeable gentleman.” 

And the next day, when she and Dorothy 
were sitting together, she again referred to 
the invitation, saying, “I am so glad John is 
going to dine with Captain Verschoyle ; I 
have told him to ask him down here again.” 

Though Dorothy only gave a grave little 
nod of assent, she was by no means indif- 
ferent; her heart beat quicker, and she 
seemed to be suddenly filled with a joyousness 
that made all around her look bright and gay. 
“T wish thou couldst see his sister, Grace,” 
she said, after a pause, “ she is so beautiful ; 
her name is Audrey—is it not pretty ?” 

“ Yes, it is an old-fashioned, quaint name. 
What an odd thing your meeting with them 
was, and then my mistake, and his coming 
here,—altogether a complete adventure. But 
how was it that you happened to be in the 
shop ?” 7 

“TI was waiting for Judith ;” and Dorothy 
began to give a minute description of the 
event. She had forgotten everything, so in- 





terested was she in the story, when the door 
was opened, and a servant announced “ Mr 
| Josiah Crewdson.~ 
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DEVOTED LIVES. 


III.—A NEGRO MISSION OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


pe ARLE in the last century there sprang 
up among the older boys at a famous 
Halle School a Christian society, first calling 
itself Zhe Slaves of Virtue, then Confessors of 
Christ, and finally settling down into Zhe 
Order of the Seed Corn, ‘This order had its 
insignia, a little shield with an £ece Homo, 
and the legend Ais Wounds our Healing, and 
a ring, on which were engraved in Greek cha- 
racters the well-known words of Paul, “‘ None 
of us liveth to himself,” and one of its three 
aims was “ the conversion of the unconverted, 
also of the Jews and of the heathen.” The 
moving spirit in the order was a young Saxon 
nobleman, a lad of brilliant parts and win- 
ning manners, whose heart was given to God 
almost from a child, and- who out of the 
larger circle of these youthful Christian knights 
established a smaller, into which at first only 
he and his most intimate friend, a Baron von 
Watteville, were admitted, pledging them- 
selves to seek the conversion of the heathen, 
and of such especially as no one else seemed to 
care for. It was many years before Count Zin- 
zendorf was able to realise his vow, but when 
the time came it was fulfilled with a blessing 
that has been the wonder of the Christian 
Church. 

At the Court of Dresden the Count found no 
sympathy ; and, partly in the hope of receiving 
a more congenial appointment in Denmark, 
partly from his friendship with the Danish royal 
family, he went to Copenhagen in 1731, to the 
coronation of Christian VL., taking with him 
David Nitschman, one of the elders of Herrn- 
hut. Denmark had already a footing in the 
West Indies, and in the retinue of one of 
the noblemen about the Court there was a 
negro slave, Anthony by name, with whom 
Nitschman came in contact, and who re- 
lated, first to him and then to Zinzendorf, the 
tragical story of West India slavery, and how 
his heart burned within him for a sister he 
had in St. Thomas that she might hear the 
Gospel. Zinzendorf, who was already stirred 
by the news of brave Hans Egede, was greatly 
moved, dwelling much also on that old mis- 
sionary vow of his. Ifthe Danish missions 
in Greenland and Lapland were to be aban- 
doned, as he wrote to his wife, here and 
in the West Indies was a wide field of just 
the sort that he had wanted, for which 
others did not care. He unfolded his plan to 
the congregation on his return, and beside 
Stach and Boehnisch, there were two other 





listeners who were as brothers to one another, 
Leonhard Dober and Tobias Leupold, and 
who were profoundly impressed. When 
the meeting was over they went silently 
home, Dober to bed, but not to sleep, the 
wail of the negroes’ sorrow sounding in his 
ears ; and when on the next evening he had 
courage to open his mind, he found that 
Leupold had been similarly affected, and 
that they were both constrained by an inde- 
scribable impulse to offer themselves as mis- | 
sionaries to St. Thomas. ‘They were further | 
strengthened by the verse at which Dober’s 
book had opened: “It is not a vain thing 
for you, because it is your life.” As they 
returned, full of praise (for it was the wont of 
the brethren to return from their evening 
walk in company and singing spiritual songs), 
they overheard Zinzendorf say to a friend as 
they passed his door, “‘ There are messengers 
to the heathen among those brethren,” and 

conceived the design of writing to him with | 
their offer. The 
much care and secrecy, and was so welcome 
to Zinzendorf that he read it aloud at the 
next meeting, on which it made no impres- 
sion. Anthony himself arrived soon aiter- 
wards, and pleaded the cause of his people. 
The missionaries might find it hard, he said ; 
indeed, he did not think they could do 
anything unless they were slaves them- 
selves: but there were many who would wel- 
come the Gospel. Dober wrote: “I deter- 
mined, if only one brother would go with 
me, I would give myself up to be a slave, 
and would say to the slaves as much of the 
Saviour as I knew myself. I leave it in the 
hands of the congregation, and have no other 
reason for going than that there are souls in 
the island that cannot believe because they 
have not heard.” But though Zinzendorf 
took his part, and the offer was kept before 
the brethren, a year passed without any 
decision. To terminate the uncertainty, it 
was proposed to Dober that he would abide by 
the lot, and with the words, “‘ Let the lad go, 
for the Lord is with him,” the decision was 
considered made. On the 18th of August, 
1732, the congregation assembled to send 
out its first missionaries, David Nitschman 
meanwhile taking the place of Leupold; 
every one present saying his parting greeting 
in the verse of some hymn, verses which 
read afterwards like prophecies, and Limner, 
the presiding elder, gave them his blessing. 
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Three days afterwards, in the grey summer 
dawn, three figures moved silently out of 
Herrnhut. They were David Nitschman, car- 
penter, Leonhard Dober, potter, and Nicholas 
Zinzendorf, Count, and once Knight of the 
Order of the Seed Corn. Staff in hand, the 
missionaries set their faces northward—staff in 
hand, and little else ; the congregation allowed 
each of them nine shillings, and Zinzendorf, at 
the village where he parted, added a ducat 
apiece. They were told to be guided in 
everything by the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
then left to make out that long road of six 
hundred miles by Wernigerode, Brunswick, 
and Hamburg, to Copenhagen. They seem 
to have met pious friends and little sympathy ; 
to have been assailed by questions which 
they would not answer save by pressing for- 
ward; and to have been encouraged only 
once. The Countess Stollberg spoke kindly 
to them (‘‘ the only person who did not make 
my journey longer”), one sentence of hers 
being felt by them “ like balm.” “Go on,” she 
said, “and if you are put to death for the 
Saviours sake, He is worth it all.” The 
spirit of men to whom this was balm was not 
to be easily broken, and they reached Copen- 
hagen “ wondering much at themselves,” but 
anxious to do the Lord’s will. Their dis- 
couragements were concentrated here. The 
West India Company would not give them 
a passage on any terms. The very friends 
to whom they had letters turned against 
them; and Anthony, for some reason, re- 
tracted every word he had said about the 
readiness of his people to receive the Gospel. 
In this strange city, beyond the reach of Zin- 
zendorfs sympathy, mindful of the cold ac- 
quiescence of their brethren, unprovided with 
means for any sojourn, looked on as foolish 
enthusiasts, and deserted by the help on 
which they had counted, their taith triumphed. 
Lord Chamberlain Von Pless asked, “ How 
will you manage in St. Thomas?” ‘“ We will 
be slaves, and work with the negroes.” ‘ That 
is impossible ; as white men you will not be 
allowed.” ‘ Then,” said Nitschman, “I am 
a carpenter, and will live by my trade.” 
“Fairly and good; but what will the potter 
do?” “He can help me, and I will help to 
support him.” “If that is your spirit you 
can go anywhere in the world.” Two of the 
Court preachers, then. the Queen, and then 
those who turn with the tide, interested them- 
selves in the enterprise. It is true the in- 
terest was notmuch. The Princess Charlotte 





Dutch Bible; some Councillors of State | 
bade them God-speed : “Go hence in God's ! 


name: our Saviour chose fishermen to preach 
His Gospel, and He was Himself a carpenter, 
and a carpenter’s son ;” but the West India 
Company was allowed to close its ships against 
the strangers, and it was only by private in- 
fluence they were enabled to obtain berths in 
a Dutch ship, not as missionaries, but as 
working-men. Money was collected to pay 
their passage, and to provide Nitschman 
with a box of tools—even Anthony gave 
them a letter to his sister ; and they sailed 
on the 8th of October. 

After a voyage of nine weeks they landed, 
were invited to the house of one Lorenzen, a 
planter, to whom their Copenhagen friends 
had written, and the next day, being Sunday, 
they commenced their work. The natives 
spoke a mixture of Dutch and Low German, 
so that communication with them presented 
little difficulty; and finding out Anthony’s 
sister and brother on the plantation of the 
West India Company, they read his letter, 
and added, “We are come here to make 
known to you the salvation of Jesus.” 
There was little to be done, however. Satur- 
days and Sundays, they were told, were 
the only days on which the negroes were 
accessible, and the negroes were not only 
sunk in ignorance and sin, but were slow 
to believe that white men were ever kind and 
true. Living in Lorenzen’s house was itself 
a restriction, and it was uncomfortable to be 
dependent on a stranger; so they offered to 
complete an unfinished house he had in 
a neighbouring village, and to earn their 
own bread. Ag for Nitschman, his hands 
were soon full of work: Dober attempted 
pottery, was not successful, and, as his com- 
panion would soon return to Europe, he was 
full of trouble. He tried fishing, and it failed; 
he offered to live in a negro hut on negro 
fare, but no one dared receive him ; and, from 
anxiety and exposure, he fell into a fever. 
When Nitschman had nursed him through 
it he was obliged to sail for Europe, and all 
their acquaintances advised Dober to accom- 
pany him, for they saw no prospect of his 
self-support. He was firm, however; wrote 
a letter to Herrnhut, thanking God he 
had anxieties, but no great sufferings, and 
begging to be remembered in their prayers ; 
watched the ship out of the harbour, and 
went back, once more to make a living out of 
pottery and fishing, once more failed and was 
at his wits’ end, when the new Governor 
offered him a post in his establishment. From 
his letters it is evident that he was uncom- 
fortable in this position, and would rather be 
starving than at the Governor’s table ; he up- 
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braids himself for being a hofmeister instead 
of a missionary; and it is without surprise 
that we find him sending in his resignation, 
and withdrawing to Tappus, where he earns 
a precarious subsistence (bread and water, 
and even that not always) as a watchman ; 
and finally becomes overseer on a cotton 
plantation, with full liberty to preach the 
Gospel. Yet, after two years, it appears that 
as the fruit of all this self-denial, four negroes 
were in the habit of coming to him for instruc- 
tion: Anthony’s brother, his sister, and her 
husband, and a stranger, and he was to add 
no more ; for his recall to Europe was already 
on the way. Limner, the presiding elder, was 
gone, and Dober had been elected in his place. 
The ship that brought this summons brought 
also a strong reinforcement for the mission- 
house, by Leupold, who to Dober was worth 
them all. The deserted island of St. Croix 
had been bought of the French in 1733, and 
Von Pless, who owned six of the plantations, 
begged for missionary colonists from Herrn- 
hut. Eighteen accepted the invitation, and 
arrived after an eventful journey, which 
occupied nearly a year. Long neglect had 
made St. Croix unhealthy, and one after 
another the missionaries were struck down; 
some of them became colonists purely, and 
sank the missionary in the trade; and one 
or two returned to Europe. Between 1733 
and 1734 the mission seems to have been 
disorganized, and to have made no progress ; 
but in that latter year Frederick Martin, 
weakly and only twenty-two, offered him- 
self to St. Thomas, and was gladly received. 
The missionary spirit had now fairly seized 
Herrnhut; the depressing delay and cold- 
ness that had tried the early missionaries 
existed no longer; and from this time the 
Moravians became a Missionary Church. 
Warned by Dober’s experience, Martin was 
not sent out alone, but was accompanied by 
Bonike, a tailor, who was to earn a support 
for both ; and a Danish physician volunteered 
with them, whose death immediately upon 
landing cut short the hope that had been 
entertained of a medical mission. With 
Martin’s arrival the aspect of things changed. 
He first sought out the group of four who had 
gathered about Dober, and found that the im- 
pressions they had received were still lively. 
He went round the plantations, from one 
to another, preaching Christ. “If you 
wish to know about the way of life,” he 





would say, “come to me at any time, night 
or day, and I will tell you.” The meet- | 
ings now began to increase, and there came a 
veritable hunger for the Word of God; the 


people stayed till midnight ; on the roads they 
would be overheard at prayer. It was too 
much for Martin’s strength, and he sank down 
under one of the island fevers. Bonike had 
seceded from him, puffed up by pride, theysaid, 
and bent on starting a mission of his own, so 
that the sick man was alone and without sup- 
port ; and even when he began to recover was 
so weak that he could not remember what he 
had done the day before. “ Children,” he 
was obliged to say to some who could not 
recognise him, “‘do not be alarmed: I am 
stronger ; the Lord has given me strength for 
His work ;” and he was right. Every even- 
ing there was a meeting at Tappus ; every day 
he went on a journey to some plantation. 
The people gathered round him in crowds, so 
that the house often could not contain them; 
they became missionaries to one another, and 
sent gifts of such trifles as they had for main- 
taining the service of God ; and by the close of 
1737 there were seven baptized, who formed 
the negro Church of St. Thomas, which, as it 
grew, was placed under a distinct Church 
order suitable to the character of the people. 
When that was done, and a small neighbour- 
ing plantation was bought as a missionary 
settlement, the joy and hope of the people 
and teachers were great. 

It was at this juncture that a blow was 
struck at the mission from a side that made 
it cruel. Martin had received from David 
Nitschman a written ordination, and had | 
therefore not only baptized, but administered | 
the Lord’s Supper. There was a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church on the island, | 
Birm Znume, to whom this ordination | 
seemed invalid, and who, in spite of the | 
full religious liberty conceded to the Breth- | 
ren, petitioned the Governor to arrest Mar- 
tin’s movements ; and as the white population 
was still hostile to the missionaries, and the 
prejudice excited against Herrnhut in Eu- 
rope had made its way to the West Indies, 
the Governor was easily persuaded to issue 
the prohibition. Martin protested, declined 
obedience, and prepared for the worst. 
About the same time Martin and his com- 
panion, Kennolich, were summoned to give 
evidence in a case before the criminal court, 
and, while offering to state all they knew, 
declined to be sworn, as against their con- 
science. Advantage was taken of this se- 
cond offence to press for punishment, and a 
fine was imposed beyond their ability to 
pay; and the Fiscal with his people ap- 
peared in their plantation, and led them off 
to prison. They made no resistance, but 
marched away singing hymns, which the 
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negroes echoed from far away. Birm’s ac- 
tivity was redoubled. Successively the mis- 
sionaries were dragged back before the 
court to be sworn, and after each successive 
refusal the fine was raised; then Kennolich, 
who had been married by Martin to Rebecca, 
one of the converts, was separately charged 
because he would not be married over again 
in Birm’s church, and was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life, his wife to be sold as a 
slave ; and, lastly, the negroes who had | 
gathered round the mission were ordered to | | 
appear before Birm for examination, since he | | 





had declared that their instruction was so 
imperfect as to be mischievous, and needed | 
to be put an end to. At this juncture, Zin- 
zendorf himself landed in the island, and the | 
missionaries were released, Soon after a 
royal decree arrived from Copenhagen, con- 
|| firming whatever Birm had wished to upset, | | 
and from this time the mission had to en- | 
counter nothing worse than the perils of the | 
climateand the occasional anger of the planters, | 
Zinzendorf was astonished at what he saw. | 
Before their imprisonment the missionaries 
had charge of about four hundred candidates | 
for baptism, and in their bonds they became | 
more powerful preachers of the Gospel than | 
when free. Their journal in prison contains | 
such records as, “The congregation grows | 
GU. «24% Even the whites are impressed. | 
. I cannot describe what the Lord has | 
done. The officers in the fort, and the very | 
soldiers who jeered us, are now gentle and 
kind.” When Zinzendorf returned he carried | 
|| to Copenhagen letters to the king subscribed 
| by six hundred and fifty negro men and two 
hundred and fifty negro women; and when 
| he arrived home, he declared that St. Thomas 
was a greater wonder than Herrnhut. 
'| It may easily be imagined that such a re- 
| sult was not reached without infinite trial. 
| It was accomplished among a people who 
'| were absolutely in the power of their masters, 
| and whose masters resented the interference 
of the mission. Mutumba, a negro, was met 
by his overseer as he returned from the mis- 
sionary service. “ Where have you been?” 
| “At Tappus, where the negroes learn the 
'| word of God.” “Well, if the white can’t 
|| keep the Word of God, the blacks will find’ it 
vain.” “I am sure that those who do not 
‘| believe the Word of God, but serve their sins, 
| cannot keep it; those who believe in it are 
strengthened by the Spirit of God.” His 
master overwhelmed him with foul words, 
snatched the book out of his hand, and ordered 
him to the hardest field-work. The slaves were 





| Often flogged if they were found at a meeting ; 





the meetings were broken up; penal laws 
were passed that made it almost impossible 
for the missionaries to teach ; and there was 
nothing too wanton or wicked for their 
enemies to do. “We were never a day 
secure of our life,” Zinzendorf said of his own 
visit ; “ they would have killed us if they had 
got the opportunity.” Before he left the 
island a meeting was broken up by an armed 
mob, the negroes gashed with swords, and the 
missionary plantation of Rosannenberg was 
sacked. Bodies of armed men would break 
in upon the public worship with wild cries, 
and hunt the negroes in savage sport. 
Martin once interceded with them, but they 
mocked ; he and the people fell down on 
their knees, and begged that God would 
deliver them ; they mocked again, and rushed 
upon the unarmed slaves, when the mis- 
sionaries flung themselves forward to receive 
the blows ; some of them were stabbed, and 
even their wives were attacked. Horses were 
‘ridden into their rooms, and their houses 
were burned. This conduct was not a mere 
outburst, it was long continued and deliberate; 
and it was not the only trouble of the brethren. 

The climate was pestilential, and the brave 
men, and as brave women, who went out, 
were unable to take the precautions that 
| might save the planters. They lived among 
the negroes, were often poorly fed, were 
exposed to hardships of weather and incon- 
veniences from which the other residents 


| were safe, and the outbreak of a pestilence 


was to them a command to fling themselves 
into it to the help of the slaves. In eleven 
years thirty-five had died, struck down singly 
or in groups, some just after landing, some in 
the midst of labour ; yet we read of no falter- 
ing of those at home. ‘“ Had I asked,” said 
Spangenberg, “who will go into that haunt 
of the plague, from twenty to thirty would 
have said, ‘ We are ready.’” There is no lack 
of heroism among them. When they are 
prostrated by low fevers they teach from 
their sick-bed. Sailing to the island in a 
bark so small that it is manned by only the 
skipper and three of a crew, they are over- 
taken by a storm that snaps their mast and 
carries it overboard ; and while the men are 
all forward, rigging up a sail, missionary 
Bohner must stand by the helm, and below 
lies his wife sorely sick, and dies, while he 
must stay above by his post. Israel, a tailor, 
sickly and crooked in body, sailed out to the 
mission with Feder, a theologian, who had 
completed his studies at the university. The 
ship strands hard by one of the smaller 
islands, and the sailors took to the boats and 
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escaped. Left to their fate, the missionaries ; our Saviour, while you must stay here.” Then 
clambered by the bowsprit to a rock, where, | feeling himself weaker—“ You must watch me 


escaping the waves that broke over the ship, 
they were in momentary danger of being 
swept off by the cordage as it swung close to 
their heads. Feder determined to attempt 
the shore, from which they were not many 
yards off, but a wave seized him and swept 
him past his friend, who could only say, as 
the body was carried by, “Go hence, my 
brother, in peace,” and resigned himself to 
the same fate, while on shore they could hear 
his voice clear above the breakers as he sung 
his hymns. He was singularly saved to be- 
come a great blessing to the negroes in St. 
Croix, where he died. Whilst he lay sick he 
gathered the little flock about him. “I 
would speak to you if I could,” he said, “ but 
I fear I am too weak. I have offered up 
my life for the Saviour’s sake, and for your 
souls’ sake. I have preached nothing to you 
but the Lamb of God and his death. Ye 
yourselves are witnesses. I have knelt 
before the Lord for you with many tears 
and sighs ; and now, as you see, I shall soon 
go to Him. I am ready and in peace, should 
He call me this moment. Therefore I beg 
you will not forget Him; nor his death, nor 
his blood. Be faithful to Him, and be an 
example to the other blacks, and bring them 
to the Saviour. He could restore me, but I 
feel that my departure is at hand. Farewell.” 


A fortnight after they buried him, but his | 


words lived and were fruitful. 

Martin’s death followed soon after. He 
had known no rest in his life, and his move- 
ment was so rapid that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to trace him from island to island. At 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. Jan, he is 
always the most active, the first to grapple 
with difficulties ; the last to retreat, the first 
to return. He organizes everywhere, and 
lays the foundation of Church life, labouring 
to make the stations independent, and seeing 
a growth of the mission that exceeds all his 
hopes. Early in January, 1750, his health 
finally gives way. The old fever returns, and 
leaves him so weak that he can scarcely 
preach, yet he holds a service in the house 
they have built for him at St. Croix, and 
speaks to the negroes in their church, A 
wetting on his return rouses up the fever to 
its height. “I am certainly going to my 
dear Saviour,” he says to his wife; “do not 
be grieved at that. When I am gone, ask 
the Governor that my bones may be laid here 
by the negro church.”’ As she wept, he too 
was troubled. “I cannot take it ill that you 
weep,” he said, “ seeing that I shall soon go to 





| 


closely ; for I shall soon receive the last kiss 
from my Lord, and then my soul will be with 
Him. Greet all in St. Thomas from me. 
Greet them everywhere you go.” He spoke 
no more. They laid him to rest where he 
wished ; the negroes raised a little pyramid of 
stone above his grave ; and still, as they visit 
the place, they reverently uncover their head. 

This was the beginning of the mission to 
the slaves. An old man, who had reached 
ninety, recalled its early days. “I followed 
the brethren from place to place ; and when 
there were none by us, those that were of 
the same mind gathered together and talked 
over as much as we knew, and sometimes so 
that we all wept together, and felt a burning 
desire to know the Lord. Those who be- 
lieved had then to endure much persecution, 
and to escape ill-treatment we went by un- 
trodden ways through the woods ; yet, the 
more difficult it was to teach the Gospel, the 
more blessed it seemed to us, and we often 
spoke till midnight.” In fifty years after the 
mission was founded nearly twelve thousand 
had been baptized ; fifty years later the num- 
ber had risen to over thirty-one thousand ; 
and during these one hundred years death had 
been so busy that it took more than three 
hundred missionaries to sow the seed. At 
first there was nothing but suspicion and 
hatred: before Martin died the Governor 
drew Watteville to his window and pointed to 
the plantation of the brethren : “ That,” he 
said, “is our security on this island, and by 
that we can sleep soundly ;” and the cen- 
tenary in St. Croix was attended by the 
Governor, and was made an affair of State. 
The progress was at first slow, and the breth- 
ren were careful. Some who were the first 
visited were the last to be baptized. In 1749 
Bishop Watteville visited the island, and one 
morning, as he awoke, he saw, to his surprise, 
a figure kneeling at his bedside—an aged, 
silver-haired negro, who begged with tears 
that he would be baptized before he left the 
world. It was Abraham, Anthony’s brother, 
the first whom Dober had visited and taught. 
With his reception that family circle was 
complete. Anthony, from whom the mission 
received its impulse; Dober, who had gone 
out in answer to Anthony’s appeal ; Zinzen- 
dorf, whose Order of the Seed Corn had 
passed out of the boy’s dream into noble and 
heroic fulfilment, were all gone ; but the mis- 
sion was in its strength, and the slaves had 
the Gospel preached to them. 

W. F. STEVENSON. 
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* A cottaver leaned whispering by her hives, 
Telling the bees some news, as they lit down, 
And entered one by one their waxen town.” 


FOUR SONNETS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
' L—WORK. 


IKE coral insects multitudinous 
The minutes are whereof our life is made. 

They build it up as in the deep’s blue shade 
It grows, it comes to light, and then, and thus 
For both there is an end. The populous 

Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have paid 

Life’s debt of work are spent; the work is laid 
Before their feet that shall come after us. 
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We may not stay to watch if it will speed, 
The bard if on some luter’s string his song 
Live sweetly yet ; the hero if his star 
Doth shine. Work is its own best earthly need, 
Else have we none more than the sea-born throng 
Who wrought those marvellous isles that bloom afar. 


II.—WISHING. 


WHEN I reflect how little I have done, 

And add to that how little I have seen, 
Then furthermore how little I have won 

Of joy, or good, how little known, or been: 

I long for other life more full, more keen, 
And yearn to change with such as well have run 

Yet reason mocks me—nay, the soul, I ween, 
Granted her choice would dare to change with none. 
No,—not to feel, as Blondel when his lay 

Pierced the strong tower, and Richard answered it— 
No, not to do, as Eustace on the day 

He left fair Calais to her weeping fit— 
No, not to be, Columbus, waked from sleep 
When his new world rose from the charméd deep. 


III.—ON THE BORDERS OF CANNOCK CHASE. 


A COTYAGER leaned whispering by her hives, 
Telling the bees some news, as they lit down, 
And entered one by one their waxen town. 

Larks passioning hung o’er their brooding wives, 

And all the sunny hills where heather thrives, 

Lay satisfied with peace. A stately crown 
Of trees enringed the upper headland brown, 

And reedy pools, wherein the moorhen dives, 

Glittered and gleamed. 

A resting-place for light, 

They that were bred here love it ; but they say, 
“We shall not have it long ; in three years’ time 

A hundred pits will cast out fires by night, 

Down yon still glen their smoke shall trail its way, 
And the white ash lie thick in lieu of rime.” 


Iv.—TO —— 


STRANGE was the doom of Heracles, whose shade 
Had dwelling in dim Hades the unblest, 
While yet his form and presence sat a guest 
With the old immortals when the feast was made. 
Thine like, thus differs ; form and presence laid 
In this dim chamber of enforcéd rest, 
It is the unseen “ shade” which risen, hath pressed 
Above all heights where feet Olympian strayed. 
My soul admires to hear thee speak ; thy thought 
Falls from a high place like an August star, 
Or some great eagle from his air-hung rings ; 
When swooping past a snow-cold mountain scar— 
Down the steep slope of a long sunbeam brought, 
He stirs the wheat with the steerage of his wings. 
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A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE VAUDOIS. 


V.—GUILLESTRE AND THE VALLEY OF QUEYRAS. 


WE left Palons on a sharp, bright morn- 
ing in July, with the prospect of a fine 
day before us, though there had been a fall 
of snow in the night, which whitened the tops 
of the neighbouring hills. Following the 
road along the heights on the right bank of 
the Biaisse, and passing the hamlet of Chan- 
cellas, another favourite station of Neff’s, a 


rapid descent led us down into the valley of | 
the Durance, which we crossed a little above | 


the village of St. Crepin, with the strong 
fortress of Mont Dauphin in sight a few miles 
lower down the valley. 

This remote corner in the mountains was 
the scene of much fighting in early times be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and the Hugue- 
nots, and afterwards between the French and 
the Piedmontese. It was in this neighbour- 
hood that Lesdiguitres first gave evidence of 
his skill and valour as a soldier. The mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris in 1572 
had been followed by like massacres in various 
parts of France, especially in the south. The 
Roman Catholics of Dauphiny, deeming the 
opportunity favourable for the extirpation of 
the heretical Vaudois, despatched the military 
commandant of Embrun against the inhabit- 
ants of Val Fressinitres at the head ofan army 
of 1,200 men. Lesdiguitres, then scarce 
twenty-four years old, being informed of 
their march, hastily assembled a Huguenot 
force in the valley of the Drac, and, crossing 
the Col d’Orciéres from Champsaur into the 
valley of the Durance, he suddenly fell upon the 
enemy at St. Crepin, routed them, and drove 
them down the valley to Embrun. Twelve 
years later, during the wars of the League, 
Lesdiguiéres distinguished himself in the same 
neighbourhood, capturing Embrun, Guillestre, 
and Chateau Queyras, in the valley of the 
Guil, thereby securing the entire province for 
his royal master, Henry of Navarre. 

The strong fortress of Mont Dauphin, at 
the junction of the Guil with the Durance, was 
not constructed until a century later. Victor- 
Amadeus II., when invading the province 
with a Piedmontese army, at sight of the 
plateau commanding the entrance of both 
valleys, exclaimed, “ There is a pass to for- 
tify.” The hint was not neglected by the 
French general, Catinat, under whose direc- 
tions the great engineer, Vauban, traced the 
plan of the present iortifications. It is a very 
strong place, completely commanding the 
valley of the Durance, while it is regarded 





as the key of the passage into Italy by the 
Guil and the Col de la Croix. 

Guillestre is a small old-fashioned town, 
situated on the lowest slope of the pine-clad 
mountain, the Téte de Quigoulet, at the junc- 
tion of the Rioubel and the Chagne, rivulets 
in summer but torrents in winter, which join 
the Guil a little below the town. Guillestre 
was in ancient times a strong place, and had 
for its lords the Archbishops of Embrun, the 
ancient persecutors of the Vaudois. The 
castle of the archbishop, flanked by six towers, 
occupied a commanding site immediately over 
looking the town ; but at the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, the first thing which the arch- 
bishop’s flock did was to pull his castle in 
pieces, leaving not one stone upon another ; 
and, strange to say, the only walled enclosure 
now within its precincts is the little burying- 
ground of the Guillestre Protestants. One 
memorable stone has, however, been pre- 
served, the stone trough in which the peasants 
were required to measure the tribute of grain 
payable by them to their reverend seigneurs. 
It is still to be seen laid against a wall in an 
open space in front of the church. 

It happened that the fair of Guillestre, 
which is held every two months, was afoot at 
the time of our visit. It is frequented by the 
people of the adjoining valleys, of which 
Guillestre is the centre, as well as by Pied- 
montese from beyond the Italian frontier. 
On the principal day of the fair we found the | 
streets filled with peasants buying and selling | 
beasts. They were apparently of many | 
races. Amongst them were many well-grown 
men, some with rings in their ears—horse 
dealers from Piedmont, we were told; but 
the greater number were little, dark, thin, and 
poorly-fed peasants. Some of them, dark- 
eyed and tawny-skinned, looked like Arabs, 
possible descendants of the Saracens who 
once occupied the province. ‘There were 
one or two groups of gipsies, differing from 
all else; but the district is too poor to be 
much frequented by people of that race. 

The animals brought for sale showed the 
limited resources of the neighbourhood. One 
hill woman came along dragging two goats in 
milk; another led a sheep and a goat; a 
third a donkey in foal; a fourth a cow in 
milk; and soon. The largest lot consisted 
of about forty lambs, of various sizes and 
breeds, which had been driven down from the 
cool air of the mountains, and, gasping with 
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heat, were cooling their heads against the 
shady side of a stone wall. There were 
several lots of pigs, of a bad but probably 
hardy sort — mostly black, round-backed, 
long-legged, and long-eared. In selling the 
animals there was the usual chaffering, in 
shrill patois, at the top of the voice,—the 
seller of some poor scraggy beast extolling 
its merits, the intending buyer running it 
down as a “miserable bossu,” &c., and dis- 
puting every point raised in its behalf, until 
the contest of words rose to such a height 
—men, women, and even children, on both 
sides, taking part in it—that the bystander 
would have thought it impossible they could 
separate without a fight. But matters always 
came to a peaceable conclusion, for the French 
are by no means a quarrelsome people. 
There were also various other sorts of pro- 
duce offered for sale—wool, undressed sheep- 
skins, sticks for firewood, onions and vege- 
table produce, and considerable quantities of 
honey-comb ; while the sellers of scythes, 
whet-stones, caps, and articles of dress, 
seemed to meet with a ready sale for their 
wares, arranged on stalls in the open space 
in front of the church. Altogether, the queer 
collection of beasts and their drivers, who 
were to be seen drinking together greedily 
and promiscuously from the fountains in the 
market-place ; the steep streets, crowded with 
lean goats and cows and pigs, and their 
buyers and sellers; the braying of donkeys 
and the shrieking of chafferers, with here and 
there a goitred dwarf of hideous aspect, pre- 
sented a picture of an Alpine mountain fair, 
which, once seen, is not readily forgotten. 
There is a similar fair held at the village 
of La Bessie, before mentioned, a little 
higher up the Durance, on the road to 
Briangon ; but it is held only once a year, at 
the end of October, when the inhabitants of 
Dormilhouse come down in a body to lay in 
their stock of necessaries for the winter. 
“There then arrives,” says M. Albert, “a 
caravan of about the most singular character 
that can be imagined. It consists of nearly 
the whole population of the mountain hamlet, 
who resort thither to supply themselves with 
the articles required for family use during the 
winter, such as leather, lint, salt, and oil. These 
poor mountaineers are provided with very 
little money, and, to procure the necessary 
commodities, they have recourse to barter, 
the most ancient and primitive method of 
conducting trade. Hence they bring with 
them rye, barley, pigs, lambs, chamois skins 
and horns, and the produce of their knitting 
during the past year, to exchange for the re- 





quired articles, with which they set out home- 
ward, laden as they had come.” 


The same circumstances which have con- 
curred in making Guillestre the seat of the 
principal fair of the valleys, led Felix Neff to 
regard it as an important centre of missionary 
operations amongst the Vaudois. In nearly 
all the mountain villages in its neighbour- 
hood descendants of the ancient Vaudois are 
to be found, sometimes in the most remote 
and inaccessible places, whither they had fled 
in the times of the persecution. Thus at 
Vars, a mountain hamlet up the torrent 
Rioubel, about nine miles from Guillestre, 
there is a little Christian community, which, 
though under the necessity of long concealing 
their faith, neverceased to be Vaudoisin spirit.* 
Then, up the valley of the Guil, and in the 
lateral valleys which join it, there are, in some 
places close to the mountain barrier which 
divides France from Italy, other villages 
and hamlets, such as Arvieux, San Veran, 
Fongilarde, &c., the inhabitants of which, 
though they concealed their faith subsequent 
to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, never 
conformed to Roman Catholicism, but took the 
earliest opportunity of declaring themselves 
openly so soon as the dark period of perse- 
cution had passed by. 

The people of these scattered and distant 
hamlets were, however, too poor to supply 
themselves with religious instructors, and 
they long remained in a state of spiritual des- 
titution. Felix Neffs labours were too short, 
and scattered over too extensive a field, to 
produce much permanent effect. Besides, 
they were principally confined to the village 
of Dormilhouse, which, as being the most 
destitute, had, he thought, the greatest claim 
upon his help; and at his death compara- 
tively little had been done or attempted in 
the Guillestre district. But he left behind 
him what was worth more than any endow- 
ment of money, a noble example, which still 
lives and inspires the labourers who have 
come after him. 

It was not until within the last twenty 











* The well-known Alpine missionary, J. L. Rostan, of 
whom an interesting biography has recently been published 
by the Rev. A. J. krench, for the Wesleyan Conference, was 
a native of Vars. He was one of the favourite pupils of Felix 
Neff, with whom he resided at Dormiliiouse in 1825-7; Neff 
saying of him, “‘ Among the best of my pupils, as regards spi- 
ritual things and secular too, is Jean Kostan, of Vars: he is 

robably destined for the ministry; such at least is my hope.’ 
Neff bequeathed to him the charge of his parish during his 
temporary absence, but he never returned; and shortly after, 
Rostan left, to pursue his studies at Montauban. He joined 
the Methodist Church, settled and ministered for a time in La 
Vaunage and the Cévennes, afterwards labouring as a mis- 
sionary in the High Alps, and eventually settled as minister 
of the church at Lisieux, Jersey, in charge of which he died 
July, 1859. 
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years that a few Vaudois families of Guillestre 
began to meet together for religious purposes, 
which they did at first in the upper chamber 
of an inn. There the Rev. Mr. Freemantle 
found them when paying his first visit to the 
valleys in 1851. He was rejoiced to see the 
zeal of the people, holding to their faith in 
the face of considerable opposition and op- 
probrium ; and he exerted himself to raise 
the requisite funds amongst his friends in 
England to provide the Guillestre Vaudois 
with a place of worship of their own. His 
efforts were attended with success; and in 
1854 a comfortable parsonage, with a com- 








modious room for public worship, was pur- 
chased for their use. A fund was also pro- 
vided for the maintenance of a settled 
ministry; a pastor was appointed; and in 
1857 a congregation of from forty to seventy 
persons attended worship every Sunday. 
Mr. Freemantle, in a communication with 
which he has favoured us, says: “ Our object 
has not been to make an aggression upon the 
Roman Catholics, but to strengthen the hands 
and establish the faith of the Vaudois. And 


in so doing we have found, not unfrequently, 
that when an interest has been excited among 
the Roman Catholic population of the dis- 








Mount Dauphin and Chancellas, Val Durance. 


trict, there has been some family or hereditary 
connection with ancestors who were inde- 
pendent of the see of Rome, and such have 
again joined themselves to the faith of their 
fathers.” ; 
The new movement was not, however,. 
allowed to proceed without great opposition. 
The “ Momiers,” or mummers—the modern 
nickname of the Vaudois—were denounced by 
the curé of the place, and the people were 
cautioned, as they valued their souls’ safety, 
against giving any countenance to their pro- 
ceedings. The curé was doubtless seriously 
impressed by the gravity of the situation ; 


and to protect the parish against the assaults 
of the evil one, he had a large number of 
crosses ereeted upon the heights overlooking 
the town. On one occasion he had a bad 
dream, in which he beheld the valley filled 
with a vast assembly come to be judged ; and 
on the site of the judgment-seat which he 
saw in his dream he set up, on the summit of 
the Come Chauve, a large tin cross hearted 
with wood. We were standing in the garden 
in front of the parsonage at Guillestre late in 
the evening, when M. Schell, the pastor, 
pointing up to the height, said, “There you 
see it now; that is the curé’s erection.” 
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The valley below lay in deep shadow, while 
the cross upon the summit brightly reflected 
the last rays of the setting sun. 

The curé, finding that the “ Momiers” did 
not cease to exist, next adopted the expe- 
dient of preaching them down. On the 
occasion of the Féte Napoleon, 1862, when 
the Rev. Mr. Freemantle visited Guillestre 
for the purpose of being present at the Vau- 
dois services on Sunday, the roth of August, 
the curé preached a special sermon to his 
congregation at early morning mass, telling 
them that an Englishman had come into the 
town with millions of francs to buy up the 
souls of Guillestre, and warning them to 
abstain from such men. 

The people were immediately filled with 
curiosity to know what it was that this 
stranger had come all the way from England 
to do, backed by “millions of francs.” Many of 
them did not as yet know that there was such 
a thing as a Vaudois church in Guillestre ; 
but now that they did know, they were de- 
sirous of ascertaining something about the 
doctrines taught there. The consequence was, 
that a crowd of people—amongst whom were 
some of the highest authorities in the town, 
the registrar, the douaniers, the chief of a 
| neighbouring commune, and persons of all 
'| classes—assembled at noon to hear M. de 
| Faye, the Protestant pastor, who preached 
| to them an excellent sermon under the trees 
of the parsonage orchard, while a still larger 
number attended in the afternoon. 

When the curé heard of the conduct of 
| his flock he was greatly annoyed. “ What 
| did you hear from the heretics?” he asked of 
| one of the delinquents. “I heard your 


|| sermon in the morning, and a sermon wfon 


|| charity in the afternoon,” was the reply. 

| Great were the surprise and excitement in 
|! Guillestre when it became known that the 
| principal sergeant of gendarmerie—the very 
‘| embodiment.of law and order in the place— 


‘| had gone over and joined the “ Momiers” 
|| with his wife and family. M. Laugier was 


'| quite a model gendarme. He was a man of 
'' excellent character, steady, sensible, and 
|| patient, a diligent self-improver, a reader of 
books, a botanist, and a bit of a geologist. 
'| He knew all the rarer mountain plants, and 
|| had a collection of such of them as would 

| bear transplantation in his garden at the 

| back of the town. No man was more re- 
|| spected in Guillestre than the sergeant. 
\| His long and faithful service entitled him to 
|| the médaille militaire, and it would have 
|| been awarded to him, but for the circum- 

| stance which came to light, and which he did 





not seek to conceal, that he had joined the 
Protestant communion. Not only was the 
medal withheld, but influence was used to 
get him sent away from the place; and he 
was packed off to a station in the mountains 
at Chateau Queyras. 

Though this banishment from Guillestre 
was intended as a punishment, it only served 
to bring out the sterling qualities of the ser- 
geant, and to insure his eventual reward. It 
so happened that the station at Chateau 
Queyras commanded the approaches into an 
extensive range of mountain pasturage. Al- 
though not required specially to attend to 
their safety, our sergeant had nevertheless 
carefully noted the flocks and herds as they 
went up the valleys in the spring. When 
winter approached, they were all brought 
down again from the mountains for safety. 

The winter of that year set in early and 
severely. The sergeant, making his observa- 
tions on the flocks as they passed down the 
valley, noted that one large flock of about 
three thousand sheep had not yet made its 
appearance. The mountains were now covered 
with snow, and he apprehended that the 
sheep and their shepherds had been storm- 
stayed. Summoning to his assistance a body 
of men, he set out at their head in search of 
the lost flock. After a long, laborious, and 
dangerous journey—for the snow by this 
time lay deep in the hollows of the hills 
—he succeeded in discovering the shepherds 
and the sheep, almost at their last gasp— 
the sheep, for want of food, actually gnawing 
each other's tails. With great difficulty the 
whole were extricated from their perilous 
position, and brought down the mountains in 
safety. 

No representation was made to head-quar- 
ters by the authorities of Guillestre of the 
conduct of the Protestant sergeant in the 
matter; but when the shepherds got down 
to Gap, they were so full of the sergeant’s 
praises, and of his bravery in rescuing them 
and their flocks from certain death, that a 
paragraph descriptive of the affair was in- 
serted in the local papers, and was eventually 
copied into the Parisian journals. Then it 
was that an inquiry was made into his con- 
duct, and the result was so satisfactory that 
the sergeant was at once decorated not only 
with the médaille militaire, but with the mé- 
daille de sauvetage—a still higher honour; 
and, shortly after, he was allowed to retire 
from the service on full pay. He then re- 
turned to his home and family at Guil- 
lestre, where he now officiates as Regent of 
the Vaudois church, reading the prayers and 
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conducting the service in the absence of the 
stated minister. 


We spent a Sunday in the comfortable par- 
sonage at Guillestre. There was divine ser- 
vice in the temple at half-past ten a.M., 
conducted by the regular pastor, M. Schell, 
and instruction and catechizing of the chil- 
dren in the afternoon. The pastor’s regular 
work consists of two services at Guillestre 
and Vars on alternate Sundays, with Sunday- 
school and singing lesson ; and on week days 
he gives religious instruction in the Guillestre 
school. The missionary’s wife is a true “ help- 
meet,” and having been trained as a dea- 
coness at Strasbourg, she regularly visits the 
poor, occasionally assisting them with medical 
advice. 

Another important part of the work at 
Guillestre is the girls’ school, for which suit- 
able premises have been taken; and it is 
conducted by an excellent female teacher. 
Here not only the usual branches of educa- 
tion are taught, but domestic industry of 
different kinds, Through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Milsom, glove-sewing has been taught 
to the girls, and it is hoped that by this and 
similar efforts elsewhere, this branch of home 
manufacture may become introduced in the 
High Alps, and furnish profitable employ- 
ment to many poor persons during their long 
and dreary winter. 

By the aid of a special fund, a few girl 
boarders, belonging to scattered Protestant 
families, who have no other means for the 
education of their children, are also received 
at the school. The girls seem to be extremely 
well taken care of, and the house, which we 
went over, is a very pattern of cleanliness and 
comfort. 


The route from Guillestre into Italy lies up 
the valley of the Guil, through one of the 
wildest and deepest gorges, or rather chasms, 


to be found in Europe. Brockedon says it is 
“one of the finest in the Alps.” M. Bost 
compares it to the Moutier-Grand-Val, in the 
canton of Berne, but says it is much wilder. 
He even calls it frightful, which it is not, ex- 
cept in rainy weather, when the rocks occa- 
sionally fall from overhead. At such times 
people avoid travelling through the gorge. 
M. Bost also likens it to the Via Mala, though 
here the road, at the narrowest and most pre- 
cipitous parts, runs in the dottom of the 
gorge, in a ledge cut in the rock, there being 
room only for the river and the road. It is 
only of late years that the road has been com- 





winter, or covered with rock and stones 
brought down by the torrent. When Neft 
travelled the gorge, it was passable only on 
foot, or on mule-back. Yet light-footed 
armies have passed into Italy by this route. 
Lesdiguitres clambered over the mountains 
and along the Guil to reach Chateau Quey- 
ras, which he assaulted and took. Louis XIII. 
once accompanied a French army about a 
league up the gorge, but he turned back, 
afraid to go further ; and the hamlet at which 
his progress was arrested is still called Maison 
du Roi. About three leagues higher up, after 
crossing the Guil from bank to bank several 
times, in order to catch such ledges of the rock 
as are suitable for the road, the gorge opens 
into the Combe du Queyras, and very shortly 
the picturesque-looking Castle of Queyras 
comes in sight, occupying the summit of a 
lofty conical rock in the middle of the valley. 

As we approached Chateau Queyras the 
ruins of a building were pointed out by Mr. 
Milsom in the bottom of the valley, close by 
the river-side. ‘ That,” said he, “ was once 
the Protestant temple of the place. It was 
burnt to the ground at the Revocation. You 
see that old elm-tree growing near it. That 
tree was at the same time burnt to a black 
stump. It became a saying in the valley 
that Protestantism was as dead as that 
stump, and that it would only reappear when 
that dead stump came to life! And, strange 
to say, since Felix Neff has been here, the 
stump Aas come to life—you see how green 
it is—and again Protestantism is like the elm- 
tree, sending out its vigorous offshoots in the 
valley.” 

Chateau Queyras stands in the centre of 
the valley of the Guil, which is joined near 
this point by two other valleys, the Combe of 
Arvieux joining it on the right bank, and 
that of San Veran on the left. The heads of 
the streams which traverse these valleys have 
their origin in the snowy range of the Cottian 
Alps, which form the boundary between France 
and Italy. As inthe case of the descendants 
of the ancient Vaudois at Dormilhouse, they 
are here also found at the farthest limit of 
vegetation, penetrating almost to the edge of 
the glacier, where they were least likely to 
be molested. The inhabitants of Arvieux 
were formerly almost entirely Protestant, and 
had a temple there, which was pulled down 
at the Revocation. From that time down to 
the Revolution they worshipped only in secret, 
occasionally ministered to by Vaudois pastors, 
who made precarious visits to them from the 
Italian valleys at the risk of their lives. 

Above Arvieux is the hamlet of La 











pleted, and it is often partly washed away in 
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Chalp, containing the principal number of 
Protestants, and where Neff had his home—a 
small, low cottage undistinguishable from the 
others save by its whitewashed front. Its 
situation is cheerful, facing the south, and 
commanding a pleasant mountain prospect, 


contrasting strongly with the barren outlook | 
But Neff | 
never could regard the place as his home. 


and dismal hovels of Dormilhouse. 


‘‘ The inhabitants,” he observed in his journal, 
“have more traffic, and the mildness of the 
climate appears somehow or other not favour- 


able to the growth of piety. They are zealous | 
Protestants, and show me a thousand atten- | 








tions, but they are at present absolutely im- 
penetrable.” The members of the congre- 
gation at Arvieux, indeed, complained of his 
spending so little of his time among them; 
but the comfort of his cottage at La Chalp, 
and the comparative mildness of the climate 
of Arvieux, were insufficient to attract him 
from the barren crags but warm hearts of 
Dormilhouse. 

The village of San Veran, which lies up 
among the mountains some twelve miles to the 
east of Arvieux, on the opposite side of the 
Val Queyras, was another of the refuges of the 
ancient Vaudois, It is at the foot of the 


= 


Val Queyras, from the entrance of the Valley of Arvieux. 








snowy ridge which divides France from Italy. | entirely in linen, was a phenomenon so new 
Dr.Gilly says, “ There is nothing fit for mortal | to those simple peasants, whose garments 
to take refuge in between San Veran and the | are never anything but woollen, that Pizarro 
eternal snows which mantle the pinnacles of | and his mail-clad companions were not greater 
Monte Viso.” The village is 6,692 feet above | objects of curiosity to the Peruvians than we 
the level of the sea, and there is a provincial | were to these mountaineers.” 

saying that San Veran is the highest spot in | Not far distant from San Veran are the 
Europe where bread is eaten. Felix Neff said,| mountain hamlets of Pierre Grosse and Fon- 
“It is the highest, and consequently the most | gillarde, likeitancientretreats of the persecuted 
pious, in the valley of Queyras.” Dr. Gilly | Vaudois, and now for the most part inhabited 
was the second Englishman who had ever | by Protestants. The remoteness and compara- 
found his way to the place, and he was | tive inaccessibility of these mountain hamlets 
accompanied on the occasion by Mrs. Gilly. | may be inferred from the fact that in 1786, 
“The s‘eit of a female,” he says, “dressed | when the Protestants of France were for the 
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first time since the revocation of the Edict of | Veran, with Fongillarde and Pierre Grosse, 


Nantes permitted to worship in public with- | 


out molestation, four years elapsed before the 
intelligence reached San Veran. 

We have now reached almost the extreme 
limits of France ; Italy lying on the other 
side of the snowy peaks which shut in the 
upper valleys of the Alps. In Neff’s time 
the parish of which he had charge extended 
from San Veran, on the frontier, to Champ- 
saur, in the valley of the Drac, a distance of 
nearly eighty miles. His charge consisted of 
the scattered population of many mountain 
hamlets, to visit which in succession involved 
his travelling a total distance of not less 
than one hundred and eighty miles. It was, 


of course, impossible that any single man, no | 


matter how inspired by zeal and devotion, 
could do justice to a charge so extensive. 
The difficulties of passing through a country 
so wild and rugged were also very great, 
especially in winter. Neff records that on 
one occasion he took six hours to make the 
journey, in the midst of a snow-storm which 
completely hid the footpath, from his cottage 
at La Chalp to San Veran, a distance of only 
twelve miles. 





provided with three temples, a parsonage, and 
a school; St. Laurent du Cros and Champ- 
saur, in the valley of the Drac, provided with 
a temple, school, &c., principally through the 
liberality of Lord Monson ; and Guiliestre 
and Vars, provided with two temples, a 
parsonage, and a girls’ school. A temple, 
with a residence for a pastor, has also of late 
years been provided at Briangon, with a meet- 
ing-place also at the village of Villeneuve. 
Such are the agencies now at work in the 
district of the High Alps, helped on by a 
few zealous workers in England and abroad, 
While the object of the pastors, in the words 
of Mr. Freemantle, is “not to regard them- 
selves as missionaries to proselytize Roman 
Catholics, but as ministers residing among 
their own people, whose faith, and love, and 
holiness they have to promote,” they also 
endeavour to institute measures with the 
object of improving the social and domestic 
condition of the poor Vaudois. Thus, in 
one district—that of St. Laurent du Cros— 
a banque de prévoyance, or savings-bank, 
has been established ; and though at first 
regarded with suspicion, it has gradually 
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The pastors who succeeded Neff had the | made its way and proved of great value, 
same difficulties to encounter, and there were | being made use of by the indigent Roman 
few to be found who could brave them. The | Catholic as well as Protestant families of the 
|| want of proper domestic accommodation for | district. Such efforts and such agencies as 
| the pastors was also felt to be a great hin- | these cannot fail to be followed by blessings, 
drance. Accordingly, one of the first things to | and to be greatly instrumental for good. 

which the Rev. Mr, Freemantle directed his| Our last night in France was spent in the 
attention, when he entered upon his noble | miserable little town of Abries, situated im- 
work of supplying the spiritual destitution of | mediately at the foot of the Alpine ridge 
the French Vaudois, was to take steps not, which separates France from Italy. On 


| only to supply the poor people with more. 
| commodious temples, but also to provide | 
And in the | 


| dwelling-houses for the pastors. 
course of a few years, helped by friends in 
England, he has been enabled to accomplish 
| really a great deal. The extensive parish of 
Neff is now divided into five sub-parishes— 
that of Fressinitres, which includes Palons, 
| Violins, and Dormilhouse, provided with 
| three temples, a parsonage, and schools ; 
Arvieux, with the hamlets of Brunissard 
(where worship was formerly conducted in a 
stable) and La Chalp, provided with two 


| temples, a parsonage, and schools; San | 


1 Q 


reaching the principal hotel, or rather au- 
berge, we found every bed taken; but a peep 
into the dark and dirty kitchen, which forms 
the entrance-hall of the place, made us almost 
glad that there was no room for us in that 
inn. We turned out into the wet streets to 
find a better; but though we succeeded in 
finding beds in a poor house in a back lane, 
little can be said in their praise. We were, 
however, supplied with a tolerable dinner, 
and contrived to pass the night in rest, and 
to start refreshed early on the following 
morning on our way to the Vaudois valleys oi 
Piedmont. 
S. SMILES, 
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DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. 
By THE EDITOR, 


IV.—DELHI. 


* was past midnight when the carriage of 
the Commissioner at Delhi, Mr. M‘Neile, 
conveyed us to his residence at “ Ludlow 
Castle.” Mr. M‘Neile is the son of one widely 
known and respected as—I must use the 
old familiar name—“ Hugh M‘Neile of Liver- 


who will soon visit India, and the certainty 


the number, will induce enterprising persons 
to open comfortable hotels in all the great 
cities. The more one feels the generous hos- 
pitality shown, as in our case, by fellow-coun- 
trymen, the more one realises the pain and 
awkwardness of being entertained “like a 
prince” by gentlemen on whom one has no 
claim whatever. Meals at all hours ; carriages 
at all hours ; ladies, old and young, wearying 
themselves to add to one’s comfort ; dinner 
parties to meet you, &c., &c.—“ It is really 
too bad!” as the phrase is. Yet at present 
this cannot be helped. I was only in two 
hotels in India, one at Beypore and the 
other at Lucknow; and wretched enough 
caravanserais I found them. We were there- 
fore very thankful, in spite of the feeling that 
we were intruders, to find ourselves in such 
highly-civilised and delightful quarters as 
those of Mr. M‘Neile. 

‘This late capital of “the Great Mogul,” 
once so famous and romantic in all its asso- 
ciations, has since the mutiny sunk down into 
the position of a mere provincial city. Its 
architectural remains are the only things of 
present interest. But these will become more 
and more interesting to European travellers. 

Old Delhi—called by the natives Shah- 
jehanabad—was built by Shahjehan in 1631. 
‘There were former cities of the same name, 
which were permitted to die out or were 
destroyed with the dynasty which erected 
them ; and their gigantic remains lie scattered 
far and wide for miles and miles over the 
plain. 

The present comparatively modern Delhi, 
the seat of the Mogul dynasty, is about seven 
miles in circumference, and contains about 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 

As a city it has marked features of its own. 
Unlike the other cities I had visited, it is 
walled, and that too (as we found in ’57) ina 
most substantial manner—thanks to our own 


_ bay or Calcutta ; while one leading thorough- 
pool.” And here I must take leave to ex- | 
press the hope that the number of English | 
| really a fine street, ninety feet wide, about a 
that the Suez Canal will indefinitely increase | 





engineers, Although there are many streets 
as tortuous and narrow as are found in 
other towns, I did not see anywhere that 
squalor and tumbledown confusion which 
arrest the eye in the native quarters of Bom- 


fare, the Chandnee Chouk (see p. 428), leading 
direct from the Lahore Gate to the Palace, is 





mile long, with a row of trees, a canal along 
its centre (covered, except in a few places), 
and with comfortable-looking verandah- 
houses and good shops on either side. 

The Hindoo element is quite wanting in 
Delhi. A different population, too, fill the 
streets. Stately-looking forms from the 
northern plains and mountains, Afghans and 
Sikhs, continually arrest the eye; while the 
general aspect of the city is wholly sugges- 
tive of Mohammedan influence, and recalls 
Turkey more than Hindostan. 

The two famous buildings—the Palace and 
the Great Mosque—are associated with Delhi, 
just as the Taj and Fort are associated with 
Agra. These buildings are both, unques- 
tionably, worthy of the capital of the once 
great Mohammedan empire of the East. 

Our illustration of the mosque—or Jumna 
Musjid, as it is called (see p. 428)—will give 
a better idea of its general appearance than 
any description could do. It wants the unity 
of design, and the simplicity and beauty of 
the Taj, but as a temple of worship it is far 
more imposing. The ground on which it is 
reared was originally a rocky eminence, 
which has been scarped and levelled on the 
summit, thus forming a grand natural platform 
for the building, and affording space for an 
open square of fourteen hundred yards. This 
square has three great entrances, the most 
magnificent being towards Mecca, These 
entrances are approached by noble flights of 
stairs. On stepping upon the grand square, 
the sight is most imposing. We tread upon 
slabs on which tens of thousands of wor- 
shippers can kneel. On three sides are airy 
arched colonnades, with seated pavilions at 
intervals. In the centre is a marble foun- 
tain for ceremonial ablutions. The mosque 
itself occupies the other end of the square, 
and is in length about two hundred and 
sixty-one feet. It possesses in a wonderful 
degree richness and beauty of colour. com- 
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bined with strength and grace, and simplicity 
and variety of form. Its general colour is a 
deep red, from a hard red sandstone, but 
this is relieved by pure white marble, as in 
the three domes on the summit; while the 
minarets, one hundred and thirty feet in 
height, are variegated by black marble, min- 
gling in their shafts with the red stone, and 
relieved by three projecting galleries of the 
same pure white marble as the domes. If to 
all this be added the marble steps leading to 
the mosque, and the marble roofs and walls 
seen within in subdued light—a cornice ex- 
tending along the whole building, and divided 
into compartments two and a half feet broad, 
in which verses from the Koran are inscribed 
in black marble, the whole culminating in the 
gilt pinnacles which top the domes and gleam 
| in the blue sky—then may the reader con- 
"|| ceive the effect of all this—how fresh, bright, 
| and beautiful the Jumna Musjid is in a 
climate so hot, in an atmosphere so trans- 
parent, and under a sky so blue and cloud- 
less! On entering the building, which 
through its giant arches seems almost an 
open recess from the square without, it 
seemed to me to be the very ideal of a 
place of social worship. There are no images 
| or pictures, or anything to catch the eye or 
| distract the attention; only the pure and 
unadorned marble, harmonizing with the 
summer sun and sky. Here thousands may 
|| meet, and do meet, for worship, without any 
| distinction of rank, and in any dress, at any 
hour, and on any day ; for seat rents, and 
aristocratic pews for the rich only, are un- 
|| known. The Moulvie, when he has any- 
|| thing to say, ascends the simple pulpit, and 
|| addresses the assembled mass—his voice 
being audible at a great distance. The 
| Jumna Musjid of Delhi is, in my opinion, in- 
comparably better as a place of worship than 
the dark, sepulchred, bedizened, chapeled, 
altared, pictured, and tawdry image-crowded 
churches of Rome and Romanism. 
| | We ascended one of the minarets, and had 
| a splendid bird’s-eye view of the city and its 
| neighbourhood. Immediately below is the 
| great square ; on one side, without, an open 
space ; and beyond that again, about a quarter 
of a mile off, rise the huge red walls en- 
closing the king’s palace. A number of 
Streets radiate from the central spot which 
we occupied into the crowded city; while 
all is compactly bound by the walls and 
bastions embracing the city, along which the 
waters of the Jumna flow, on its eastern side, 
| from north to south. Everywhere the city is 
relieved by green trees and the minarets of 




















many mosques, and has a bright and cheerful 
look. But without the walls one catches a 
most impressive glimpse of that vast plain of 
desolation, where the cities of the past are 
in ruins, and their once teeming populations 
lie buried, bounded only by the horizon. 

There is one feature in that landscape 
without the walls for which I at once searched, 
and which, when discovered, interested me 
more than any other. ‘That is the long, low, 
rocky ridge, which rises a mile beyond the 
walls to the north. Questions about it were 
unnecessary. There is nothing else, so to 
speak, in the whole surrounding plain. Some- 
thing seized my throat as I caught the first 
glimpse of this Thermopyle where, in ’57, 
our heroes fought, suffered, and died. But 
we shall have something to say of this ridge 
by-and-by. In the meantime let us leave 
the mosque and have a peep at the once 
crowded home of its royal and devoted 
adherents. 

The Palace is a great space, enclosed by 
red embattled walls forty to fifty feet high, 
The residence of a Moslem ruler must neces- 
sarily be fortified, so as to afford means of de- 
fence against any sudden émeufe among his 
subjects. It must also be large enough to 
accommodate not only troops, but the many 
wives, the members of the royal family, and 
the innumerable officers and dependants 
who are connected with an Oriental court. 
The Palace of Delhi is three thousand feet 
long and eighteen hundred broad. It can 
afford space in its great open court for 
ten thousand horsemen. As to its teeming 
inhabitants, there were in it, when the mutiny 
broke out, five thousand persons, including 
three thousand of the blood royal! 

The entrance gate is a magnificent pile of 
building. A second gate admits into the 
great interior court, beyond which is the Royal 
Palace proper, consisting of the Great Hall 
of Audience, or the Diwan-i-Kass, which is 
two hundred and eight feet long and seventy- 
six broad, It is all of white marble, the roof 
being supported by colonnades of marble 
pillars, In this hall the English were first 
presented, two centuries and a half ago, and 
stood as sweet innotents before the Great 
Mogul—iike Joseph’s brethren betore Pha- 
raoh. Here the famous peacock throne once 
stood. It has long since disappeared, and its 
untold jewels have been scattered over the 
world since the raid and massacre of Delhi, 
perpetrated by Nadir Shah, in 1739. Now 
the palace bears no trace of its former glory 
beyond these marble halls. The famous in- 
scription remains, “ If there be a paradise on 
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earth it is here,” but the only signs of para- | Audience ; all marble, with inlaid precious 
dise are the unsurpassed beauty and purity of | stones of every hue grouped by cunning 
the hall itself, and the absence from it of those | artists ; most beautiful the court of the Harem, 
who had made it a hell. all marble also, with exquisite balconies, look- 

Most beautiful is the Private Hall of | ing down into once beautiful gardens on the 
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The Jumna Musjid, from the North, 


banks of the Jumna; most beautiful too are | where are they? Various travellers and 
those marble halls, where once were baths, | writers—from the days when the Great Mogul 
the perfection of luxury; and not less fair was the admiration and envy ot every nursery 
that small marble mosque beside them. But, | in which the fascinating “ Arabian Nights” 
alas! the human beings who have here lived, ,had charmed our Northern ancestors down 
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to the time of the saintly Bishop Heber— 
have described this palace in its splendour 
and decay. Never did the imagination of a 
Carlyle even realise or picture the vision-like 
character of human existence which these 
halls suggest. We see successive crowds 
coming out of the inane—thundering, laugh- 
ing, cursing, murdering, flashing with light- 
ning glory over the earth ; visible in beautiful | 
women or in armed men, in the pomp and | 








circumstance of war, in the glittering splen- 
dour of all that material earth can bestow in 
precious metals and more precious jewels ; 
—we see the embodiment of irresponsible 
power, of unchecked self-will, mad passion, 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, on the 
peacock throne or amidst its surroundings. 
And now, not a sound! Empty halls, vacant 


courts, deserted gardens; and the whole of 


these emperors and shahs, and harems, and 


a 


The Khootab-Minar, with the Great Arch, from the West. 


khans, and begums, with their plots, conspira- 
cies, ambitions, and crimes, overtaken by this 
emptiness and awful silence! It is a terrible 
nightmare in history! The contrast between 
the present and the past, as one wanders 
through this palace, is oppressive ! 

There were many other palaces in Delhi, 
belonging to the native aristocracy ; but these 
have long since been converted into public 





-ffices or residences for British officers. 


Like all travellers, we, as a matter of course, 
visited the Kootab. We had for our cicerone 
the intelligent and respected Baptist mis- 
sionary, Mr. Smith, who has long laboured 
both in Oude and Delhi, and is well ac- 
quainted with the manners and feelings of 
the natives. Speaking of native servants, he 
remarked, that when kindly and justly treated, 
he believed them to be as honest and attached 
as those in other countries; and such he 
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himself had ever found them ; but he com- 
plained of the shameful treatment they often 
receive, especially from the military, who 
should know better, and an inferior order of 
employés. Such masters fostered the dis- 
honesty and disobedience of which they now 
complain, and for which they punish their 
servants so unjustly and cruelly. 

The drive to the Kootab is about nine or 
ten miles. What this Kootab is like, our 
illustrations of it will inform the reader as 
no mere words can do. One of these (see 
p. 429) is of the whole of this majestic pile, 
giving a general idea of its appearance ; the 
other is of a portion of its first and second 
storeys, showing the peculiarity or its struc- 
ture. This tower is about one hundred and 
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Part of first and second Storey of the Kootab-Minar. 
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forty-three feet in circumference at its base, 
and is two hundred and fifty feet in height. 
It is built of a hard red sandstone. Four 
projecting galleries, at the respective altitudes 
of ninety, one hundred and forty, one hun- 
dred and eighty, and two hundred and three 
feet, divide it into four portions, each differ- 
ently built from the other. The lower portion, 
as will be seen from our illustration, has round 
and angular flutings, and the second round 
only; while the third has only angular, 
and the others are smooth. A stair with 
three hundred and eigity steps winds within, 
and leads to the summit, from which a 








splendid view is obtained. There are also 
inscriptions, a foot in breadth, around the 
tower, containing verses from the Koran, 
with the names of illustrious Moslems, and 
the records of its builder—Kutteb-ud-din. 
He was originally a slave, and rose to be a 
general in the Turkish army. He succeeded 
his master, Mohammed Ghori—so called from 
a district of that name near Khorassan—who 
conquered Northern India, and became the 
first of the Ghori, or Pathan dynasty (1194), 
which was followed by that of the Moguls 
under Baber (1525). The Pathan capital was 
first here, at old Delhi, and the Kootab was 
a great column of victory. Around its base 
are most interesting ruins of a great mosque, 
begun by his son-in-law, Altumsh ; the re- 
mains of a forest of beautifully carved pillars 
of Hindoo or Jain architecture, which once 
belonged to the palace of the conquered 
Hindoo Raja, being made to serve as parts of 
the mosque. The most remarkable of these 
ruins is unquestionably the series of three 
larger arches and three smaller ones connected 
with the same old building. Some idea may 
be formed of the central arch from the illustra- 
tion at p. 344, May No., where it is wrongly 
described as the “ Great Delhi Gate, at Agra.” 
It is 22 feet wide, and 52 feet high, and 
covered with beautiful carving, sharp as when 
it came from the tool. There are near the 
mosque two very beautiful tombs—the one of 
Altumsh, and the other a century later, The 
former is the oldest Mohammedan monu- 
ment in India. Close beneath the Kootab 
is a remarkable pillar, consisting of a single 
cast of wrought iron, weighing about 17 tons, 
and being 50 feet in height (22 above ground), 
and 5 feet in circumference ; the whole be- 
ing without any sign of rust! This fact may 
interest our iron manufacturers, and puzzle 


| them as to how such a feat was accomplished 
}in the sixth century, about which time this 


pillar is supposed to have been erected. It 
has several very old inscriptions on it. But 
as I do not attempt to turn my brief peeps 
into travellers’ guides, I need not go beyond 
the illustrations in describing what I saw in 
old Delhi. 

I could not have imagined any ruins of cities 
more impressive than those which cover the 
plains between the Kootab and Delhi. What 
were once streets, or the houses of the once 
busy population, are now heaps of rubbish. 
The tombs erected to perpetuate the names of 
the great men of the day alone remain. But 
how wonderful are these !—wonderiul for their 
size, being larger generally than the largest of 
our modern churches—wonderful for the ele- 
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gance of their architecture, the beautiful de- 
vices of their ornaments, and the brilliancy 
of their colours from the combination of red 
stone, white marble, and encaustic tiles, all 
mellowed by time, and made more picturesque 
and sad by slow and sure decay. No one 
takes care of them. No endeavours are made 
to preserve them. They are left alone in 
their glory. Their number, their size, their 
uselessness for any practical object, doom 
them to decay, and so they are left to 
time and the elements. How I wished to 
have had the power of the angel who carried 
the house of Nazareth in a single night to 
Loretto, that I might transport some of 
those gems to Scoiland, and turn them into 
churches worth looking at!—leaving behind, 
however, as in duty bound, the remains of 
their old inhabitants in their stone boxes, 
and in the orthodox position with relation 
to Mecca. 

The view given in the illustration (see p. 
432) from the roof of Humayoon’s tomb on 
the road to Delhi is intended to convey some 
impression of this wilderness of ruins—so 
bare, stony, silent, hot !—but yet only a small 
portion of it, for it stretches across a space of 
upwards of twenty miles in its greatest breadth. 

We visited, on our way to Delhi,—where 
I really cannot now tell,—some tombs, which 
have left a deep impression on my memory. 








paths, I recall, as in a dream, walls within walls, 
small courts divided by lace-like lattice-work, 
marble doors and screens, and tombs beside 


splendid mausoleums in our old cathedrais— 
with living attendants, who read the Koran, 


give an air of life and comfort to those 
abodes of the illustrious dead, which con- 
trasted most favourably with the silent, 
deserted, and decaying tombs, everywhere 
else around. In the group we visited there 
was, as far as I remember, the tomb of a 
great Mohammedan saint, Nizam-ud-din, one 
of the fourteenth century ; and the beautiful 
tomb of a famous poet (Chusero), the only 
monument I ever heard of in India dedi- 
cated to genius only; and there was also 
within the same court the tomb of a prin- 
cess, the daughter of the marble-building 
Shahjehan, who was buried there in 1682. 
She is described as having been young 
and beautiful, and the nurse of her father 
during the many years of his captivity, and 
until he died. Her name is associated with 
all that is pure and noble. She desired, on 
her deathbed, that no canopy should cover 
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tombs, like some of the chapels and more | 


keep lamps lighted, and take dacksheesh, and | 





her grave, as “ grass was the best covering 
for the tomb of the poor in spirit.” And so 
she sleeps with the bare earth over her, and 
marble splendours around her. I gazed with 
loving interest on her tomb. To me there is 
nothing more strengthening and refreshing 
than records of those who were good beyond 
their knowledge, and who walked in the light, 
however dim, of true love, yet knowing 
nothing of Him—the Light of life—from 
which it came. I think that princess was 
more than a Mohammedan saint, if what is 
said of her be true, and it says something for 
the character of the Mohammedans to have 
appreciated such simple goodness, and have 
so long believed what has been said of her 
as a devoted daughter and pure-minded 
woman. I wish such “saints” were more 
common and more appreciated among some 
professing Christians at home. 

There is another tomb close by, erected to 
the memory of a different character, though 
belonging to the same noble dynasty. It 
is a very beautiful one, and must have cost 
a large sum of money. Its date is 1832. 
It endeavours to preserve the memory of | 
Prince Mirza Jehangori, who died {rom the 
results of daily efforts to drink larger quanti- 
ties of cherry brandy. 

In passing we entered Humayoon’s tomb. 


| It isa large red building with an immense 
Amidst mounds of rubbish, along straggling | 


dome of white marble, and four minarets of | 
red stone and white marble. A great gate- | 
way leads to it through extensive gardens, 
Humayoon was the father of the great 
Akbar. Within are the cenotaphs of many 
of the royal scions of the Mogul dynasty, 
and other “ superior persons.” A stair leads 
to a terrace round the dome, and from thence 
the view in our illustration is taken. What 
gives considerable interest to this building 
and its surroundings is, that here Hodson 
secured the old king and the princes after 
Delhi was taken—of which more by-and- 
by. 
The next object which attracted our atten- 
tion was the old Observatory, of which an 
illustration is given in page 432. 

It was erected in 1728 by Rajah Jey Sing, 
of Jeypore, who deserves to be remembered 
as a man of true science, and as one who 
laboured most earnestly and successfully in ap- 
plying it practically. Five other observatories, 
that of Benares being one of them, were also 
built by him. It is unnecessary to describe 
all the buildings, a portion of which are 
illustrated. There are two equatorial dials ; 
the size of one is, in round numbers—base, 
one hundred and four feet ; perpendicular, 
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fifty-six ; and the hypothenuse, one hundred | 
and eighteen. 
We passed the grand old Pathan Fort, 


archway which represents the gate of old 
Delhi, the capital of Feroze Shah, and de- 
stroyed by Timoor. As in the case of most 
ruins of towns in India, and of palaces, forts, 
tombs, and even tanks, not the British, but 
the natives themselves, were their destroyers. 
Delhi itself, even in the eighteenth century, 
was sacked by Persian, by Mahratta, and 
by Afghan. To intestine wars and espe- 
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cially to the remorseless raids of the Mah- 


: ratta powers, and to the whims and tyranny 
| of local rulers, we are to attribute the marks 
above a mile from Delhi, and beneath the | 


of ruin everywhere visible, and the destruc- 
tion of works of utility as well as beauty. 
Whatever decay can be charged to English 
neglect or parsimony has been a millionfold 
made up by their just administration and 
protection of property, not to speak of their 
magnificent works in irrigation, public roads, 
crowned by four thousand miles of railways 
and of telegraphic wires connecting India 
with the civilised world. 
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The Cashmere Gate. 


There are very many objects in Delhi well 
worth seeing and describing, but not having 
had the good fortune to see them, I cannot 
have the pleasure of describing them, with- 
out drawing on the experiences of more 
leisurely tourists. Indeed, my brief notices 
of what I saw are merely explanatory of my 
illustrations. The reader may be enabled, 
however, by both these means to form a true 
idea of a few of the wonders of Delhi and 
its neighbourhood. Those who have long 
resided in the country must not be offended 





| Delhi. 
| by the attempt of a hasty tourist to describe | 


it; nor deem me presumptuous in speaking 
about those glorious sights, any more than if I 
attempted to describe the moon and the stars 
as seen in an Indian sky, merely because I 
had gazed upon them for a few nights only, 
whereas “the old Indian” may have been 
smoking cheroots beneath them “ why, sir, 
for thirty years! and therefore 7 ought to 
know something about them—but you ! “ 

But, after all, it is the memories and scenes 
of the mutiny which impress one most in 
Let me endeavour, then, to aid in 
carrying down the story of that famous time, 
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when our army recovered India, and at once 
revolutionized and saved it.* 

Delhi was the home of a great family 
whose riches were gone, whose splendour had 
vanished, and for whose energies and ambi- 
tion there was no scope. The palace was 
occupied by a small army of aristocratic 
Orientals, full of pride, but destitute of money, 
and subjected to every possible temptation. 
The idea of a mutiny was therefore a very 
natural one to be suggested in such a place, 
and, once suggested, there was much to induce 
the hope of its being successful. The king was 
an old toothless debauchee of nearly eighty, 
and had nothing to lose. The numerous 
princes were almost beggars, and their future 
was hopeless. The nobles were much in the 
same condition. Twenty millions of Mo- 
hammedans could be relied on as fanatical 
haters of Britain, and as having a traditional 
attachment to their king, as.the representative 
of their race, their rule, and their faith. The 
whole Bengal army splendidly drilled, with 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were with them 
toaman. If the handful of European troops, 


and of European civilians, by a bold coup 
@ état, could be cut off at once, would Eng- 
land cross oceans and march over plains 
with no captives to relieve, and attempt to 


reconquer India? It was a stake worth 
risking much for. Policy and hate, reli- 
gion and race, all combined to favour the 
attempt. Zhe result showed how nearly tt 
had succeeded! 

On the 16th of May a telegram was flashed 
from Delhi. It shook the nerves of the 
bravest in every cantonment, north and south, 
to which it was in a moment repeated :— 
“ The Sepoys have come in from Meerut, and 





* Those who wish to read the details of this stirring time in 
North India will find them admirably given in the two volumes, 
“The Punjaub and Delhi in 1857,” written by the Rev. Cave 
Brown. Such volumes as these, and Mr. Trevelyan’s 
“ Cawnpore,”’ with others of a similar trustworthy character, 
should be published in a form suited for school libraries, so 
that our children’s children might be instructed in what their 
countrymen had done in “the brave days of old.” Surel 
these are as worthy of being known as the deeds of Gree 
or Roman fame with which boys are crammed, and which 
are soon forgotten, because wanting in personal interest 
to them as boys and Britons. Such narratives, too, might be 
made truly “‘ religious,” and thus cultivate a love of country, 
and an admiration for deeds of heroism, endurance, ard self- 
sacrifice. Our wrong-doing should also be confessed, that the 
young might learn to hate all injustice and cruelty. We can 
now, as we never could in former times, reproduce grand pic- 
tures of the noblest Christian faith exhibited in many a cam- 
~—- in India, not by gentle women only, but by gentle-men 
and great soldiers. Our wars, when just, and our victories, 
are as fit subjects for religious thought and praise as were 
the battles of the Jews commemorated in many of the Psalms. 
How much more “ religious” and inspiring might such volumes 
be made for our youth than scores wh‘ch pass for this, merely 
because they are full of religious words and phrases, and 
exhibit — the simpler forms of life—the strength of prin- 
ciple tested and revealed generally, if not always, by sick- 
ness or disease, or by a peaceful deathbed surrounded by 
pious and loving friends. Sur young lads should be made to 
see how, in the camp or on the deck, in time of war, and battle, 
men may adorn their faith in Christ. 





are burning everything. Mr. Todd is dead, 
and, we hear, several Europeans. 
shut up!” These words were sent by a 
brave man, who was immediately cut down, 
with his hand on the signalling apparatus, 
But he helped to save India and the lives 
of his countrymen. The mutineers were not 
expected so soon, even by the king. The 
shell had burst before its time; and but for 
the mysterious stupidity at Meerut on the 
part of those in command, the Evropean 
troops there might have hindered the traitors, 
stained with English blood, from reaching 
Delhi. When clouds of dust were seen 
coming along the road from Meerut, caused 
by troopers galloping towards the city, every 
one wondered, except those in the secret ; 
but these included the inhabitants of the 
palace and all the troops in and around 
the city, in cantonments and on guard ; for 
they were, without exception, all natives. 
When the news spread of this sudden arrival, 
and when the worst suspicions were aroused, 
then followed the galloping hither and 
thither of civil servants and military officers 
to the guard-rooms, to the police stations, to 
the palace, to the cantonments. ‘Then there 
was the calling out of troops and establishing 
of batteries—revealing in a moment the 
awful fact of treachery —treachery every- 
where ; no one to rely on; a whole city, 


We must 














from the palace to the police office, full of || 


hate, rapidly developing into bloody thoughts 
and bloody deeds. The air. was now filled 
with fierce fanatical shrieks of ‘ Deen! 
Deen!” the Mohammedan battle-cry of manya 
revolt and massacre in the cause of “the Faith.” 
And so it happened that ere the sun of that 
day set, all Europeans, with the exception of 
a few who had escaped like rats along the 
city ditch, and ladies and children who had 
fled to the flagstaff tower and the ridge--all 
were massacred, men, women, and children, 
by fifteen hundred mutineers, aided by all 
the rascally scum of that vile city. All the 
natives, too, who were known to be connected 
with us as emp/loyés, teachers, or students in 
colleges—missionaries and chaplains—native 
our Christian pastors, every native even speak- 
ing the English language—all were cut down 
in the fierce slaughter. Some who had 
concealed themselves were in a day or two 
dragged from their hiding-places, betrayed, and 
slain. ‘The cantonments, too, were in arms ; 
officers were killed ; but the fugitives in the 
round tower managed to escape under cover 
of night, and then every sign of English 
power or sound of English speech had passed 
away from Delhi. 
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But that was not until a great deed of hero- 
ism had been performed which is fresh in the 
memories of most, but is unknown, I doubt 
not, to many at least of my younger readers. 
There was a small European staff over the 
powder magazine, consisting of some officers 
of artillery, Lieutenant Willoughby in com- 
mand, with three conductors, one sub-con- 
ductor, and one sergeant of artillery. No 
assistance could be sent to them, but they 
would not desert their post. King’s troops 
demanded admittance and were refused. 
Furious crowds of soldiers surrounded them, 
and began firing on the small band, climbing 
over the walls with ladders to seize the place. 
|| As many guns as could be mustered were 
|| crammed with grape and worked for five 
| hours incessantly against thousands. But in 
vain! Most of the few defenders were wounded. 
Further resistance was impossible, and the 
last had come. But that last was terrible ! 
| Willoughby determined, if no relief appeared, 
to blow up the magazine, and he and his 
men to run the risk of being blown up with 
it! The train was set. It reached the foot 
of a fruit-tree where Scully was stationed, 
|| and it was settled that when Buckley, who 
was waiting for the signal from his command- 
| ing officer, should raise his hat, the fuse 
|| would be applied. Willoughby, rushing to 


|| a bastion from whence he could see the 
Meerut road, gave one anxious gaze—was 


relief coming? No! He returned to his 
| guns; a word was passed to Buckley, who 
| raised his hat, and the train was fired. 
_ A roar louder than the loudest thunder was 
heard at the flagstaff tower. The magazine, 


| with hundreds of the natives, had been blown | 


| into the air. Poor Scully, Lieutenant-Con- 
ductor Crow, and Sergeant Edwards were 
killed ; Tooms, Ranger, Shaw, Buckley, and 
Stewart, strange to say, escaped to wear the 
Victoria Cross. Willoughby also escaped, 
but he, alas! was murdered three days after- 
wards in a village as he was making his way 
to Meerut. ‘One who saw him rush past, 
said that that morning had stamped years of 
age and care on his fair boyish face.” 

And now every eye was turned to Delhi, 
every bayonet that could be spared was 
pointing towards “ the bloody city.” : 

Every European soldier that could be 
spared from defending important military 
positions was mustered with all possible 
speed. But such troops were few; the dis- 
tances were great; the heat of an Indian 
sun was daily increasing. The mutiny was 
rapidly spreading, and bursting into flames 
over a wide extent of country. But all] that 


men could do would be done. Our posses- 
sion of India, not to speak of the lives of all 
the Europeans in it, was at stake. 

By the 5th of June a comparatively small 
force under Sir H. Barnard, marching from 
Umballa, was ten miles from Delhi. He was 
joined by another under command of Briga- 
dier Wilson ; and on the 8th of June the vic- 
tory of Badlee Serai, near Delhi, was gained, 
and the famous ridge occupied. That ridge 
might seem to have been made for the pur- 
pose of keeping India under a Christian 
power! It never was, nor is likely to be, 
used for a nobler end. It rises gently from 
the plain, which, for a mile ora mile and a 
half, separates it from the walls of Delhi. 
Rocks like a rough comb, or dorsal vertebre, 
run along portions of its summit. To the 
north it again slopes into a plain, where the 
cantonments were, and which were defended 
by a canal running along its whole length. 
It thus communicated with the Punjaub, 
from whence our supplies were received. 
This ridge is so near Delhi that the shot 
from its walls often passed over it, and 
plunged into the cantonments behind. It 
was flanked to the south-west by villages 
—like Subzee Mundee (vegetable market) 
—from which attacks could at any time 
be made under cover by the enemy. Along 
the summit of the ridge were some points 
of defence—the flag staff house, a small 
mosque, an observatory, and Hindoo Rao’s 
house.* The force which was established 
on the ridge did not consist of more than five 
thousand men of all arms. They were joined, 
| however, next day by a few infantry and 
cavalry, which, beneath a burning sun, had 
marched from the Punjaub, five hundred and 
eighty miles in twenty-two days ! 

The enemy in Delhi was increasing daily ; 
for to it, as the Mohammedan ra!lying-point, 
all the fine regiments of our Bengal army that 
were within reach—infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery—marched, and could not be prevented 
entering by our troops, as the city lay between 
them and the bridge of boats by which they 
crossed into the old fort Selimghur, now 
pierced by the railway. At the first the enemy 
were as two to one, and at the last five to one. 
The city was defended by a wall twenty- 
four feet high, with bastions, a covering 
glacis, ditch, &c., as seen in the illustration of 
the Cashmere Gate (see p. 433), and all in 

® This house had been once the home of the British resi- 
dent, Mr. Fraser, an excellent man, who was murdered— 
probably from the hatred of the people to his insolent prede- 
cessor—in 1835, by a certain Nawab and a Kuman Khan, 
both of whom were afterwards hung for the crime near the 


Cashmere Gate. Hindovu Kao, who bought the bouse, was a 
Mahratta. 
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good repair, with an inexhaustible store of 
artillery and ammunition, used by men who 
had been drilled by ourselves. 

Cholera had accompanied our troops in 
the march. It never left the camp. The 
general in command, Sir H. Barnard, was cut 
down by it early in July ; the previous com- 
mander-in-chief, General Anson, having died 
from it the day before the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. ‘The next commander, General Reid, 
who had to retire from bad health the same 
month, was succeeded by Brigadier Wilson, 
who continued to the end of the siege. By 
the month of August our troops had increased 
to eight thousand effective men, but at the 
end of that month upwards of three thousand 
men were in hospital ! 

For upwards of three months we were not 
the besiegers, but the besieged: twenty-five 
attacks having been resisted. These were 
made by the successive bodies of mutineers 
who, as they arrived, were sent to prove their 
loyalty to the king, by trying their metal 
against the British. For awhile it was all we 
could do to hold our own, The heat was 
terrific, our troops few, sickness great; and, 
had no assistance come, every man must have 
perished. Even as it was, had the cavalry in 
the city, amounting at one time to seven 
thousand men, been tolerably well handled-— 
had there been mutual trust, instead of con- 
stant suspicion—all our supplies could have 
been cut off from the Punjaub, and we should 
have been starved out. But “God con- 
founded their counsels.” The king and his 
ministers were all the while, very naturally, 
endeavouring to rouse the great Moham- 
medan chiefs to rally round the banner of 
their liege lord, and drive the hated infidels 
into the sea. A reply to one of those 
appeals was afterwards found in the palace: 
“fake down,” it said, “the British flag from 
that ridge, and I will join you; but so long 
as it flies there, I won't!” But that flag, 
thank God! was never taken down until it 
was raised again in Delhi, 

In the meantime, Sir John Lawrence, who 
fortunately for us ruled in the Punjaub, 
and was an embodiment of what the na- 
tives fear and respect—power, kindness, un- 
swerving truth, and inexorable justice—had 
adopted the policy of sending every man who 
could be raised to Delhi, trusting for his de- 
fence against the ill-disposed to the better-dis- 
posed of the Sikh chieftains in the Punjaub. 
His argument was, that if Delhi fell, then 
all was lost, and nothing could save the 
Punjaub; but that if Delhi were taken, all 
was saved, in the Punjaub and everywhere 





| moved Home with four soldiers, each carry- 


else. He also sent men who were, each 
in his own way, a host in himself. Fore- 
most was the great Nicholson, the man 
whom all loved and trusted, and who was 
literally worshipped by the natives ; the man 
of military genius and of courage never 
darkened by a shade of fear; the man of 
such endurance that he had a few weeks before 
been in the saddle for twenty-four hours, pur- 
suing the flying enemy for seventy miles 
without halting; the man sans peur et sans 
reproche, With him was a young engineer 
officer, now Colonel Taylor, “the gallant 
and eminently talented,” as he was described 
in the despatch of General Wilson, who was 
fully appreciated by Lawrence, and in whom 
the distinguished chief in command of that 
arm of the service, Colonel Baird Smith, then 
laid aside by sickness, found a brother, who 
valued the true greatness, sweet temper, and 
perfect tact of his chief—all needed from 
the want of them in certain high quarters. 

Nicholson, after fighting the battle of Nujuf- 
ghur, and gaining a great victory, in spite of 
the greatest difficulties, joined the besieg- 
ing army in August. ‘The siege train ar- 
rived in September, and by the seventh of 
that month the first battery opened its fire. 
The others were soon established nearer and 
nearer the walls, until fifty guns and mortars 
poured into it shot and shell day and night 
from the rath till the 14th. 

On that day the final assault was delivered | 
by several columns of attack. The one led | 
by Nicholson scaled the breech at the Cash- | 
mere Gate, nearly at the point from which | 
our illustration is taken (see p. 433). Some old | 
Sikhs afterwards, as they looked at it, knowing | 
the tremendous odds against us, remarked to 
my informant, “ It was not man but God who | 
led the British soldiers across that ditch and 
up that wall!” The exploit at the same 
time of blowing open the Cashmere Gate 
was one of the noblest deeds in history. 
It was this :-— 











The third column, under the gallant 
Colonel Campbell of the 52nd, was to enter 
by this gate, which was to be blown down by 
powder bags. The exploding party consisted 
of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, of the 
Engineers ; Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, 
and Smith, of the Bengal Sappers ; and Bugler 
Hawthorn, of the 52nd. ‘The forlorn hope, 
doomed almost to certain death, waited 
calmly for the signal at early dawn to ad- 
vance. The firing from the batteries sud- 
denly ceased. The bugle sounded ; the rifles 
rushed from under cover and cheered ; “ out 
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ing a bag of powder on his head; close 
behind him came Salkeld, portfire in hand, 
with more soldiers similarly laden ; while, a 
short distance beyond, was the storming party, 
one hundred and fifty strong, under Captain 
Bayley, of the 52nd, followed up by the 
main body of the column in the rear. The 
gateway, as in all native cities, was on the 
side of the bastion, and had an outer gate- 
way in advance of the ditch, Home and 
his party were at this outer gate almost 
before their approach was known. It was 
open; but the drawbridge was so shattered 
that it was very difficult to cross ; however, 
they got over it, reached the main gate, 
and laid their powder unharmed. So utterly 
paralysed was the enemy at the audacity 
of the proceeding that they only fired a 
few straggling shots and made haste to close 
the wicket with every appearance of alarm. 
Lieutenant Home, after laying his bags, was 
thus able to jump into the ditch unhurt. It 
was now Salkeld’s turn. He also advanced 
with four bags of powder and a lighted 
portfire. But the enemy had now recovered 
from their consternation, and had seen the 
weakness of the party and the object of their 
approach, A deadly fire was forthwith poured 
upon the little band from the top of the gate- 


way, from both flanks, and from the open 


wicket not ten feet distant. Salkeld laid his 
bags, but was shot through the arm, and fell 
back on the bridge, handing the portfire to 
Sergeant Burgess, bidding him light the fuze. 
Burgess was instantly shot dead in the at- 
tempt. Sergeant Carmichael then advanced, 
took up the portfire and succeeded in the 
attempt, but immediately fell mortally 
wounded, Sergeant Smith, seeing him 
fall, advanced at a run, but finding that the 
fuze was already burning, threw himself down 
into the ditch, where the bugler had already 
conveyed poor Salkeld. In another moment 
a terrific explosion shattered the massive 
gate. The bugler sounded the advance, and 
then with a loud cheer the storming party 
was at the gateway. Ina few minutes more 
the entire column arrived, and the Cashmere 
Gate and mainguard were in our hands.” * 
But ere that day closed, sixty-six officers and 
eleven hundred and four men had been 
killed or wounded—among them the in- 
vincible Nicholson. He had led his troop 
along a narrow lane between the houses and 





* “Punjaub and Delhi,” vol. ii. pp. 173—4. All these 
heroes who survived received the Victoria Cross. But alas! 
after lingering several days Salkeld died of his wounds, and 
Home was killed soon afterwards when blowing up the Fort 
of Malaghur, 





the walls to the Lahore Gate, and was mor- 
tally wounded by a shot which entered his 
lungs beneath his arm, as it was held aloft 
cheering on his men to the charge !* 

Delhi was not yet won. ‘The resistance 
was desperate. Its armed and now reckless 
thousands filled every house and house-top, 
and wherever room could be found to com- 
mand our troops advancing through narrow 
streets. A third of our men under arms were 
disabled in the fight, which continued from 
the 14th to the 19th, when the city was at 
last wholly ours. So fierce was the struggle 
at one time, that the General had thoughts 
of withdrawing the troops. When the brave 
Colonel Campbell of the 52nd, who had 
led the assault at the Cashmere Gate, heard 
this report, he exclaimed, “I am in, and I 
shan’t go out!” To retire would have been 
destruction. But the troops were at first 
perfectly demoralised from being tempted by 
the wild heat and dreadiul fatigue and excite- 
ment, to drink from the almost inexhaustible 
stores of intoxicating liquors which had been 
designedly laid in their way by the enemy 
—more deadly and dangerous than ball or 
bayonet. The numbers of bottles of spirits, 
&c., destroyed by order from the General is 
reported to have been “ almost fabulous.” 
But, nevertheless, ‘‘ the wicked and rebellious 
city” was taken. Lucknow and Delhi, the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of India, had both 
perished. British troops bivouacked in the 
Great Mosque and the Palace of the Moguls, 
as they did in the Kaiser Bagh of Lucknow, 
and India was saved, to become a part of our 
empire from Cape Comorin to the Kyber 
Pass ! 

‘here was one remarkable episode of this 
siege, with which we conclude our sketch. 

‘The king was never good when at his best, 
but now he was too old and used up in body 
and mind to exercise any influence or power, 
except by giving the authority of his name to 
those willing to restore the dignity of his 
house and to “ avenge him on his adversa- 
ries.” He had fled with the royal princes, 
and some thousands of fanatical but terrified 
armed followers, to take refuge, like an old 
toothless tiger, in the dark vaults of Hu- 
mayoon’s tomb, already described. Hodson 
heard of this, He was head of “the intelli- 
gence department” in the camp, as well as 
commander of “ the Guides,” a splendid body 
of Sikh Sowars. He had spies too, one at 





* An order arrived from the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell, superseding him as Brigadier General! Ked tape 
cout do no more. Fortunately, Nicholson never heard of 
this. It came atter his death. 
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least, an old friend long known to him, in 
Delhi, during the whole period of the siege. 
He found also a willing traitor, from love of 
life and of backsheesh, in one of the king’s 
relatives. After some diplomatic bargain- 
making through him with the king, Hodson 
was permitted to grant the worthless old 
man’s life, and that of a favourite wife worse 
than himself, and of their son—if they un- 
conditionally surrendered. After a few hours’ 
anxious conference between the king and 
the “ mutuai friend,” during which Hodson 
anxiously waited outside the tomb, the royal 
party surrendered, and straightway were con- 
ducted to Delhi, the band of followers offer- 
ing no obstruction. The king entered his 
Palace, and in the Great Hall of Audience 
he was received in state by the representa- 
tive of Great Britain, and conveyed to prison. 
Ultimately, as we all know, he was trans- 
ported to Rangoon and died.in exile. 

But his sons, the really guilty ones, were 
yet in Humayoon’s tomb. ‘To this Hodson 
next day returned, 


‘at, nor a possibility of rescue by the rabble, 
whom he had disarmed. That these worth- 
less princes deserved death is admitted, 
but it was for the honour and dignity of 
Britain that they should have been formally 
tried, condemned, and executed by the 
tribunal sitting in Delhi, as most certainly 
they would have been—not dragged out 
of their conveyances, stripped naked (to 
discover concealed loot?) and then shot, as 
was done by Hodson, with his own hand. 
The dead bodies were exposed for some days 
on an old stone platform of the mosque in the 
Chandnee Chouk, the spot, I was informed, 
occupied by Nadir Shah on the afternoon 
after the great massacre of Delhi. 

These men and their followers deserved, 
no doubt, their fate. Fifteen English gentle- 
men and two ladies had been massacred in 
cold blood in the palace and city of Delhi, 
This was impossible without the consent, 





| either active or implied, of those princes, who 
| were incommand. But I repeat, for the sake 


The gardens were full of | of the uninformed at home, what no one now 


an armed and infuriated mob, numbering some | denies in India, that no insults, such as we 
seven thousand, of the scum of the palace and | read about at the time, were offered to any 


of Delhi. Hodson had only a hundred of his 
“ Guides.” Accompanied by only one other 
officer, Captain Macdonald, he passed beneath 
the great gateway, where, as he soon learned, 
the princes lay concealed. 
he commanded obedience, and, entering the 
gardens, ordered—what sublime impudence ! 
—the crowd to lay down their arms! He was 
at their mercy ; for a word from any fanatic 
would have cut him and his companion to 
pieces. But they sat unmoved on their horses ; 
Hudson smoking his cigar as a sign of calm 
confidence in his resources. All arms were 
surrendered, piled into carts, and driven to 
Delhi, six miles off! The princes then sur- 
rendered unconditionally, and were sent off 
under a guard in buggies. Hodson, with 
his force, then followed at some distance. 
Not a word had been spoken during 
these hours of intense anxiety; but when 
well clear of the tomb, and rapidly drawing 
with his rear-guard towards the princes, and 
between them and the mob, he said to his 
companion, “ Mac! we have done it!” Yes 
he had done it! done it bravely and well. It 
would have been well had he done no more. 
A man of more splendid dash and daring 
never charged a foe, and few possessed 
greater general culture and talent. But he 
had his failings, which it is not pleasant 
or necessary to allude to further. His 
killing of the Delhi princes is indefensible. 
‘There was neither, as was alleged, an attempt 


| 
| 
| 


of our ladies. They were suddenly cut down 
and slain—sufficiently terrible, no doubt— 
but, thank God, that was all. I feel also 
bound, once more, as a citizen and Christian, 


With a loud voice | to acknowledge with shame our fierce and 


uncalled for revenge, upon innocent persons 
too, after the mutiny ; and our wholesale and 
cowardly executions and cruelties, I shall 
not prove this by giving instances, too many 
of which I have received from those whose 
names and means of information are guaran- 
tees for their truth, No good can come now 
from such sensational stories, but an expres- 
sion of our deep regret is due to truth and 
righteousness. Man’s nature seems to change 
in times of great excitement. The weak and 
timid often become great and brave ; persons 
thought great and brave become sometimes 
athirst for blood.* 





* Among other narratives which touch on those bloody 
deeds, the reader should consult the Diary of “‘ Russell o! the 
Times,” as he is called, and Mr. Trevelyan’s *“‘Cawnpore.” 
Since the above was in type, I accidentally met a baronet 
who had taken a distinguished part in the Lucknow campaign 
On asking his opinion regarding those unworthy deeds, he 
said, “‘ If a balance were drawn between the cruelties of the 
natives, and of our soldiers and officers in India, I fear there 
would be little mercy to our credit.” It was very awful! 
** The least said, soonest mended.” Let the dead bury their 
dead. Thank God for Lawrence, Canning, and many others 
who stayed the arm of the avenger, and were merci.ul and 
good; and thank God for the brighter day which has dawned 
on India, and promises to become brighter. The only cruel 
thing, by the way, which 1 saw done ye European towards a 
native, was just as the train from Delhi to Calcutta was 
moving slowly out of the station. A native servant, appa 
rently in the attitude of salaaming, approached a vulgar- 
looking person who had been pointed out to me as a Euro- 





pean engaged in some mercantile business in Delhi. The 
| miscreant gave the native a severe blow on the face with his fist, 


— 
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In thinking over these dreadful times it is 
a pleasing fact, that although about two 
thousand native Christians were involved in 
the mutiny, not one fought against us. Mr. 
Raikes, a distinguished civilian, in his 
“Notes on the Revolt” (p. 139), says, in 
corroboration of the same opinion expressed 
by other competent authorities—* I found it 
to be a general rule that when you had an 
official well educated at our English colleges, 
and conversant with the English tongue, then 
you had a friend on whom reliance could be 
placed.” The mutineers, as a rule, “ would 
trust nobody who ever knew English.” He 


also remarks that “ the little body of native | 


converts who had openly professed Christianity 
identified themselves with their co-religionists, 
and evinced their sincerity by accepting all 
the difficulties of our position, and throwing 
their lot heartily in with our own, Their 
cause and the Englishman’s cause were one, 
and many of them sealed the confession of 
their faith with their blood.” Why, one asks, 
are not Christians from Southern India, as 
well as the indomitable hill tribes, like the 
brave little Goorkas, made to form the 
strength of our native regiments ? 

There can be no doubt that all who had 
anything to lose, whether in Delhi or any- 
where else, sincerely, and on purely selfish 
grounds, welcomed the return of our reign. 
All the blackguardism of the country had been 
let loose when our grasp was relaxed, and the 
tax-gatherer had fled. It is absurd, however, 
to suppose that the natives did not suffer. 
They were in fear of their lives, and were 
robbed of their property. It is equally erro- 
neous to suppose that natives of power and 
influence did not aid us. Had they not done 
so, we could not possibly have maintained, 
far Jess regained our position. I believe 
every man of character, influence, and pro- 
perty in India wishes us well, as being the 
only Government with justice and power 
which has ever existed in India, or is at 
present possible. It may be true, as I have 
often heard in India, that “the natives hate 
us, and we them.” But, please God, a truer 
union will be effected through the know- 
ledge of a common Father and Saviour. 

Before leaving Delhi, as a matter of course, 
I visited the famous ridge. I have seen almost 
all the famous battle-fields of Europe, with the 





which drew blood; the poor creature bent down covering his 
face as if in pain, whena kick was administered, which reached 
his chest, and sent him off with a scream of agony! No 
one seemed to take the slightest notice. I shouted out, 
“You brute!” but the train moved off, and my voice was lost 
in the din. There was much of India’s past history, and of 
the revolt of India, revealed in that brief scene. May such 
fellows be extirpated from the land! 


| exception of those in Spain. I have been at 
| Marathon. But never did I feel that I was 
treading in the footsteps of nobler soldiers, or 
of men deserving more of the gratitude of their 
country and of the Christian Church, than 
those who fought and suffered here. With 
deepest interest I traced the trenches near the 
Observatory and Hindoo Rao’s House, and 
storm of battle, as I had once listened all alone 
listened to the silence and calm of nature, 
where once had swept for months the rvar and 
to the bee humming among the wild flowers 
at Hougomont. I gazed on the ridge from my 
room in Ludlow Castle, itself once a spot of 
stern combat. I entered the Cashmere Gate,* 
and recalled the scene I have described, and 
walked along the lane where Nicholson re- 
ceived his death-wound. I visited, also, his 
grave, near the Cashmere Gate ; and— 


“ Oh for words to utter 
The thoughts that arose in me!” 

After the mutiny there was a revolt threat- 
ened, in 1858, of, if possible, a still more 
serious character, and which occasioned the 
deepest anxiety to the authorities. It was that 
of a number of our British troops. They 
supposed themselves to be—and justly, I 
think — unfairly treated when passed over 
from the Company’s army, for which alone 
they enlisted, into the Queen’s army, without 
receiving any additional bounty or a dis- 
charge. Letters were opened at the post- 
office by the authorities, which revealed a 
widespread conspiracy to unite and march to 
Delhi. It was a terrible revelation. Their 
counsels were discovered, and fortunately 
baffled, in good time; concessions were 
made, and as no outbreak had taken place, 
nothing was said about it ; and so the danger 
passed, 

Delhi was my “furthest North.” The 
hour had come to return to Calcutta, to em- 
bark for home, “by the doctor’s orders.” 
Apart from other considerations, it was to me 
a bitter disappointment not to have got a 
glimpse of the glorious Himalayas, the dream 
of my youth. But it could not be. I did 
little or nothing in my Northern journey for 
Christian missions, beyond addressing a few 
meetings and hearing something about the 
progress of the blessed work, which I cannot 
state here. My dear friend and companion, 
Dr. Watson, was to finish alone, in the North, 
what we had begun together in the South ; 








* I was arrested on entering the gateway 4 
printed in large letters :—‘‘ Blowthe Drum !’’ W 
this inaugural announcement? ‘ David Carson and his min- 


a placard 
at followed 


strels is coming!” 
peace. 


So much for the contrasts of war and 
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and he was well able, in all respects, to do | tion which separated us—he going with my 
it, without my aid or counsel. We had old friend, Mr. Gillan, one of our chaplains, 
quite a womanly parting-scene at the junc- to Meerut, and I alone to Calcutta. On 























The Fort of Agra—Delhi Gate.* 


I came for a thousand miles without a pause | friends, Dr. Charles, Dr. Ogilvie, Wiliam 
—a distance which but as yesterday took | Craik, &c. 
three months to accomplish, reaching Calcutta | 


when “ due.” * The above illustration oug't to have at p. 34 


; ; (May No.), and the illustration printed there, by mistake, an 
So ended my days in North India. | inscribed “ Great Delhi Gate, at A a,”” ought to have ap- 


I was welcomed at the station by my good | peared here as the “Great Arch” of Deihi. 











Nore.—I cannot end these papers without expressing my obligations to Messrs. Shepherd and Pourne, 
of Calcutta, for the illustrations copied from their photographs, These photographs form part of a large . nd 
splendid series, the best that exists of Bengal. They may be obtained from their agents, Messrs. Marion 
and Co., London. 

I have also cordially to acknowledge the illustrations copied from the talented and most interesting 
volumes, ‘* Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,” and ‘‘ Rural Life in Bengal,” very kindly presented to me in 
Calcutta by their author, Mr. Grant. I have much pleasure in commending these books to the notice of my 


readers. 
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| that any hint of this would make her discuss 


_ herself, and therefore naturally resented the 


_ said Mr. Dimsdale, going out of the room, 
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CHAPTER VIIT.—GO OR STAY. 


HERE is a 
very kind 
| invitation 
for you, 
4} May, from | 
} your aunt at | 
Brick wall,” 
said Mrs. 
Dimsdale, 
| one morn- 

ing. 
“Must I 
go, papa? 
I’d much 
rather stay 
wi at home,” 
replied 
May, look- 
ing at her 
father, and 
. remem ber- 
ing certain passages with Lionel, wafts from 
the pays du tendre, which she did not at all 
wish to encourage, yet which could hardly 
be put into words without making more of 
them than was desirable. She was not inti- 
mate with her mother, and it was quite possible 
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“ particulars,” of which May had a horror, 
and then declare there was nothing in 
them. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Dimsdale, who was 
not especially fond of a visit to her sister’s 


same feeling in her children, “you never 
seem to wish to go to your aunt’s. I can’t 
think why not; it’s very kind of her to 
ask you, and I don’t know any girls better 
brought up than your cousins. I wish you 
were half as well-educated.” 

The Squire made a wry face, but May’s 
head was luckily turned the other way. 

“T should like you to go certainly,” ended 
her mother, decisively, and more solemnly 
than the occasion demanded. 

“You'd better do as your mother wishes,” 


though he might have known that May would 
not appeal again. “You needn’t stay long,” 
he looked in once more to say. “ We will 
send you to the New Inn, and they'll meet 








you there, of course.” 
XI—32 


It was a pleasant spring day—buds burst- 
ing, larks soaring, and May, who rarely left 
home, felt her spirits rise, when at the solitary 
little half-way inn she found her three cousins. 

“Lionel’s driving,” said Clara; “ won't 
you go on the box with him, May ?” 

“Oh, no, let me come with you, dear,” 
she answered quickly ; “I haven’t seen you 
both for such a long time.” 

But as the carriage was a sort of inside car, 
which Lionel had instituted since his return 
home instead of the heavy old barouche, the 
box-seat and those within were not very far 
apart, and the drive back was pieasant with a 
careless merriment not common under Brick- 
wall rule. 

“ Look how prettily your cottage is turning 
out, May,” said Amy, as they passed the un- 
finished building near their own gates. 

“I’m very thankful to hear so, though I'd 
nothing whatever to do with it except draw- 
ing on as I was bid,” she answered, smiling 
as she leant out to see. “Oh, yes, I believe 
I did wring that additional gable and the 
labels over the windows out of papa, he 
was so afraid of Aunt Wilmot and her esti- 
mates.” 

“They'd have looked like eyes without 
eyebrows ; it was a great improvement. I 
was very much obliged,” observed Lionel, 
looking over his shoulder instead of at his 
two young horses. 

“Oh, mind that corner! You shaved that 
post most frightfully near, Lionel,” cried Amy 
anxiously, 

“Sit down, Clara,” said Lionel, very dis- 
tinctly, as his sister started up in the carriage. 
“How can you be so unwise, you were as 
nearly over as possible.” 

“T hope you managed your span of forty 
oxen better,” laughed Clara a little trightened, 
but recovering herself. ‘“ You'd have had 
me put under arrest in Caffreland I sus- 
pect; you were a frightful despot out there, 
now weren't you, Lionel ?” 

“Take care, you'd better not speak evil of 
dignities ; remember he has. got our lives still 
in his hand, Clara,” said May. 

“No man’s obliged to criminate himself,” 
answered he with a smile; “and I’m in 
May’s blackest books as it is, I know, for 


shooting a savage instead of letting him 
shoot me !” 
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“Oh, Lionel, you never told us about the 
savage,” cried his sisters ; but they were now 
driving up to the house, and all such un- 
seasonable gaiety subsided. Everything there 
was in such order, that if a dead leaf was 
seen blowing about on the gravel, a gardener 
was sent for immediately to take it into cus- 
tody. 

“T did not know that you intended to go 
with the girls to-day, Lionel,” said his mother 
gravely, when she saw him handing May out 
of the carriage, as she led the way into the 
drawing-room. It was a pleasant room, or 
would have been, under a different régime. 
Its three large old-fashioned sash-windows 
with their deep window-seats looked over the 
sloping lawn and garden with an open, if 
rather bald, view beyond ; but all the wood- 
work, the handsome oak panels of the walls, 
and the curious-carved chimney-piece had 
been painted a greenish white under Lady 
Wilmot’s rule. It could not be denied, in 
spite of its barbarism, that the room was 
more cheerful for the misdeed. 

It was never, however, used except in the 
evening, and the furniture had that exasperat- 
ing look of tidiness which throws a cold chill 
ppon the most warmly disposed ; a circle of 
smart books lay on the bare table, which one 
knows without opening to have no more 
insides than if they were sham boxes, while 
the chairs all looked as if they were screwed 
into the floor, and there was a general colour- 
less insipidity about the whole air of the 
room which was considered “elegant” some 
thirty years ago. 

“It would be a great improvement to clean 
off all this paint, don’t you think so, May ?” 
said Lionel, turning to her. “I’ve been 
considering whether it couldn’t be done ever 
since you were all talking of it so much at 
Fernyhurst.” 

“ I’m afraid that May’s taste can hardly be 
depended upon after her unlucky failure at 
the cottage,” observed her aunt a little acidly. 
Lionel looked surprised, he had not counted 
on sO ungracious a response, and was silent, 
while his mother opened the door into the 
next room to cut short any such objectionable 
discussions, 

It was small and dull, with an Eastern 
aspect, but as Lady Wilmot always sat there 
with the girls, it looked, in spite of these 
drawbacks, so much more comfortable and 
homely, that they were all glad to take refuge 
In it. 


The rest of the day passed quietly away. 
Every hour was subjected to “proper dis- 


cipline” under Lady Wiimot’s sway, and 





though it was slightly relaxed in May’s favour, 
or rather for Lionel's sake (as nothing else 
could have produced a change in the “cus- 
toms” of the place, as rigid as those of Da- 
homey), yet by rule was every word and 
deed, every bite and sup performed. May 
knew that her aunt did not like ner—to think 
for oneself about anything is a great crime 
with Lady Wilmot’s class of minds. Indeed, 
if you know that you are infallible, and that 
your opinion is in all things, and at all times, 
superior to that of every other human being, 
how can you help giving your fellow-creatures 
the advantage of it, and regulating all before 
you from the purest philanthropic motives? 
So that May found herself, as usual, in a per- 
petual douche of improving remarks, no doubt 
very salutary, but not by any means a fas- 
cinating style of intercourse. 

“How very odd you should wear those 
absurd little grey boots! why don’t you get 
proper thick ones like mine?” ‘What! 
you’ve never read Russell’s ‘Modern Eu- 
rope?’” “Not enjoy Cowper’s poems! In- 
deed, my dear, you have a great deal to 
learn.” “What a very untidy thing that 
jacket is!” had been going on from time 
to time pretty continuously. And the next 
morning, after breakfast, when they had all 
retired into the book-room, Lady Wilmot, 
annoyed at Lionel for following them in, 
went on with redoubled asperity. 

“T don’t like that way of wearing the hair 
at all,” said she, looking with much distaste at 
her niece’s rich brown locks, which had a 
chestnut tinge as the sun shone on them in 
the window, where she was standing thought- 
fully with some sprigs of myrtle in her hand 
which Amy had just given her. 

“Oh, mamma, I think it is so pretty,” 
burst out Clara as May turned away with a 
deep blush, not at all liking the attention which 
her aunt’s remarks drew upon her. Lionel, 
who admired both the hair and its owner 
very much, got up and walked to the door, 
a good deal annoyed at his mother’s per- 
formances. 

“T should ljke aword with you about Farmer 
Walker, Lionel, if you can give me a few 
minutes in the study,” said she, going out after 
him. She was honestly at this time pretend- 
ing to herself that she intended to give up the 
management of home affairs to her son, elabo- 
rately consulting him about every little detail, 
and then always finding the best possible 
reasons for not doing what he suggested. 
The “study” had been her place of business 
during the long period of her husband's inca- 
pacity for such matters, and a capital woman 
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of business she was, and admirably had all 
the affairs of the family been conducted 
there during her regency. Although she 
now, with much ceremony, always talked of 
the room as “ Lionel’s,” she was perpetually 
in and out of it, and though whenever he 
proposed to her to stay there she absolutely 
refused, she had, not unnaturally, a good 
deal of difficulty in giving it up. In a few 
minutes they both came out again together, 
Lady Wilmot saying, with dignity, as she 
went up-stairs, “ Of course, if you wish it, 
Lionel, it must be done, but I really must 
warn you that it would be the ruin of the 
place. Your dear father would never have 
suffered such a thing for a moment.” 

“Well, do as you please, mother, I dare 
say itll be all right,” answered her son, 
coming back into the book-room, and look- 
ing round rather to his disappointment, when 
he now found Amy there alone. ‘“ What 
a ‘terrible Turk’ my poor old father must 
have become since I saw him last, if he said 
and did all the things ascribed to him by tra- 
dition,” he went on, laughing a little savagely. 

Amy looked up a good deal frightened from 
the heap of books which she was covering 
with brown paper. “Oh, Lionel, please 
don’t.” 

“I wish my mother wouldn’t consult me ; 
it is such a farce! Let her drive the team 
her own way untiil——. If I only knew 
whether I should go or stay,” he muttered to 
himself as he threw himself down on the sofa, 
which was of that uncompromising kind with 
hard scrolls and wooden knobs in all sorts of 
inconvenient directions, as if to protest against 
any idea of comfort, much less lounging. 
“ There’s hardly a chair in the house fit to sit 
on,” he went on, half aloud. 

“ T don’t quite understand, dear,” said Amy, 
anxiously ; “ you’re not thinking about going 
away again, Lionel, surely ?” 

But Lionel was silent. 

“ Has she asked that poor Jones, after all, 
to dinner to-morrow, do you know?” (Jones 
was the curate), he went on presently. “ It’s 
so unkind not to have him here oftener when 
there are so feav houses about for him to go 
to.” 














“She doesn’t like him,” observed Amy, 
timidly ; “ she fancied that he interfered about 
the school too much, but I believe he was 
right after all. I wish she’d let him do more 


there ; he really knows a great deal about 
= 


Lionel gave a sort of impatient little snort. 
“If she has not written, I shall just walk 
down and ask him myself,” said he; “ it’s 








downright rude to leave him out in this way. 
What’s become of Clara and May ?” 

“ Mamma has sent them somewhere about 
something,” answered she wearily; “I be- 
lieve it was to the farm.” 

“T can’t think what you can find in that 
Jones, that you want to have him at dinner 
in this way,” said his mother, in an annoyed 
tone, when she found her son alone later in 
the day. 

“I don’t find much, dear mother,” he said 
gently, “but he’s a plain, straightforward, 
honest man, and I don’t like that he should 
feel himself neglected ; one more at dinner 
won’t add much to your trouble, I hope.” 

“ And then such sermons as he preaches,” 
went on Lady Wilmot, without listening ; 
“T really must have some conversation with 
him about them some day; he is become so 
exceedingly ——” 

“Pray don’t, dear mother; you know I 
shouldn’t like him to give me advice, how- 
ever good, upon my company drill, or you 
about the conduct of your household,” an- 
swered Lionel, smiling kindly. 

“But then that’s quite different, Lionel ; 
he knows nothing whatever about these 
things,” replied Lady Wilmot with some 
heat. 

“I think I hear the horses at the door, 
didn’t you talk of taking us all somewhere 
to-day? May, have you ever seen Walsall 
Abbey ?” said he as she came up with her 
bonnet on. “ Isn’t Amy coming?” 

“Mamma says that Amy’s got a cold.” 

“ Your father didn’t at all approve of the 
course the Barlows took about the Catholic 
question,” observed his mother gravely. 

“But we'll promise not to catch their 
opinions by going into their ruins,” replied 
Lionel. “I thought the Barlows were after 
my mother’s own heart in everything—particu- 
larly politics,” he went on in a puzzled voice 
to Clara, as he went out to mount his 
horse. 

“* Nous avons changé tout ¢a,’ though it’s 
we who have altered, not they,” answered she 
in the same low tone, a little flippantly, as she 
got into the carriage after her mother and 
May. 

Lady Wilmot was a good woman after her 
own fashion, and rather a clever one, but her 
conversation could scarcely be called agree- 
able. There were four distinct walls round her 
mind ; everything within that space was true 
and certain, everything without was wrong 
and absurd. ‘There could be no doubt about 
any matter, no uncertain region where from 


| absence of knowledge or absence of proof the 
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mind must be content to rest as well as it can, 
and “remain respectfully in doubt,” knowing 
only that it cannot know. She had made up 
her opinions on everything, from the cut of a 
petticoat to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
where she was convinced, it was mere ignorant 
presumption in any one else to be of a different 
opinion, or even to deliberate for an instant. 
“ The true is what I think, the right is what I 
am,” was the wording of her thoughts. Her 
mind was rounded off with the admirable 
certainty which pervades some epochs of 
philosophy, and with Archbishop Usher she 
would have declared with perfect satisfaction 
to herself that ‘“‘the world was made on the 
3rd of September, of a Wednesday, in the 
afternoon.” 

As they drove along she went on zealously 
improving the opportunity. 

“JT can’t understand the line your father, 
May, has taken upon this church question, 
and as to the political side, every one must 
see how absurd it is that——” 

“But, Aunt Wilmot, you yoursel . 
began May, a little hotly, her colour rising 
in defence of her father ; but a warning pinch 
from Clara brought her up short. Where 
was the use of fighting ? 

Lady Wilmot had gone round herself in the 
wake of her favourite statesman ; but there is 
this curious quality belonging to the positive 
order of minds, that when for any reason they 
haveentirely altered their opinions and “turned 
their backs,” like the Irishman, “upon them- 
selves,” they are completely unconscious of 
it, and, like Lady Wilmot, are always quite 
as positive of the new form as the old. In- 
asmuch, indeed, as any opinion is right be- 
cause they hold it, the new point stands on 
as firm a ground as the old one, and they 
are quite as much astonished that you can 
venture to disagree with “absolute nght” 
which is honestly one in their minds with 
themselves. But a perpetual laying down 
of the law in morals, manners, politics, and 
religion, becomes slightly wearisome to minds 
which, like May’s, have been taught, how- 
ever unconsciously, to look upon perpetual 
growth as the living law of their existence, 
brought up as she had been by a man like her 
father, whose horizon grew ever wider as he 
rose higher by advance of years ; of whom it 
was more and more true that 


“‘The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed 
Lets in new light by chinks which time has made.” 


And poor May was almost more tired after 
the drive with her aunt than if she had done 
the fourteen miles on foot. 





Other matters, however, at Brickwall, went 
on comfortably. Lionel never again appealed 
to her judgment after the uncomfortable 
result of his first unlucky remark ; he showed 
no disposition to resist his mother’s evident 
efforts to keep them apart, but contented 
himself with being a kind and courteous host, 
and making May feel at ease, while he shewed 
by every means in his power that she was an 
honoured and welcome guest, which Lad 
Wilmot sometimes made a little difficult. 
May congratulated herself that her visit had 
brought her into no dangerous rapids, and 
began to think that she had been nervous 
without any reason. 


CHAPTER IX.— UNDER THE HAWTHORN IN 
THE DALE.” 


Ir was the last day of May’s visit, and they 
were all sitting at breakfast, when Lady Wilmot 
broke in on some very unimproving laughter, 
chiefly between the girls, for Lionel had been 
looking unusually absent and grave the whole 
time. ‘ My dear Lionel, I hope you intend 
going to the sessions this morning. I par- 
ticularly desire it.” 

“Dear mother,” said he, rousing himself, 
“if I were going to stay in England it would 
be all very right, I dare say, but I may be 
ordered off any time, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, and it would be very absurd of me 
to go and put my nose into affairs I know 
nothing about.” 

But Lady Wilmot was not to be so daunted, 
and she went on at such length that Lionel 
at last answered, rather impatiently— 

“ Very well, mother, I’ll go ; don’t let’s say 
anything more about it.” 

Lady Wilmot rose and rang the bell. 
“You may take breakfast away, Thomas, 
Were you not going to give some order about 
your horses, Lionel?” she said, turning to 
her son. The measure was a little strong, 
but he kept his temper. 

“Tell John to put the saddle on Black 
Bess,” he said. “I shall be back, Clara, in 
time to ride with you and May,” and he went 
out of the room without a word more. 

Even Lady Wilmot, through her somewhat 
rhinoceros hide, felt a little quiver at her vic- 
tory. Here was she ordering about the master 
of the house like a child—a man who had been 
in command of a military district and many 
hundred men, and judging for him as if he 
had been ten years old. But of course, she 
“knew that she was right,” and she therefore 
turned upon the others with double asperity. 
Clara was sent off to the school, Amy to look 
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longing for an hour to herself, slipped away, 

but she was not to be allowed so to escape. 

A little while after, Lady Wilmot passed 

through the book-room, and giving divers 

orders to Amy, observed :—“ And when you 
have done you can come straight to me and 
finish that chapter of the ‘ Modern Europe.’ 

I wonder where May is. You had better call 

her. I was quite shocked at her ignorance 

yesterday. It was evident she hadn’t a notion 
of the date of the discovery of gunpowder !” 

“ But mamma,” said Amy timidly, “ May 
knows a great deal of things.” 

“ How can you talk such intolerable Eng- 
lish, my dear? A great deal of things! Yes, 
she’s quite blue in that sort of loose way— 

| here a little, and there a little, where she 
likes it, but no order, no method.” 

Now, I regret to say that May was all this 
time squatted on the ground before a bookcase 
in the corner, behind the shelter of a long table 
cover, and that she did not stir or give herself 
up, but let her aunt pass on without making 
any sign. She had fished out an article on 
Mrs. Browning (Clara always declared of her 
that she knew where every book stood much 
better than the owners). There was nothing 
more lively than a quarterly review to be found 
in the house, which was full of those dreadful 
|| books “ which no gentleman’s library should be 
| without,” and with her prize she sped through 
| an open window as fast as she could. If her 
| aunt had called her, her conscience would 
| have caused her to reply, but though it is to 
|| be feared it was but a subtle casuistical dis- 
| tinction, she did not feel obliged to give her- 
| self in custody without. The whole garden 
/ was on the slope of the hill, in full view 
| of Lady Wilmot’s searching eye, and May 
|| remembered with envy the great old 
| “pleasure-ground” at home, in whose wide 

green glades a dozen people might take 
| their pastime without interfering with each 

other. She jumped the haha at the bottom, 
|| and reached at last a little tangle in the park, 
where the roots of an oak and an old yew 
made a pleasant seat, and the budding thorns 
shut it in from observation. 

It was a delicious day, bright and cheery, 
a brisk little breeze just stirred the young 
leaves of every shade of yellow green, mixed 
with a beautiful crab, in a full dress of pink 
and white, in the trees above her head. ‘The 








birds were answering each other out of every | 


|| bush, twittering, whistling, singing—the long 
|| note of the thrush almost as beautiful as that 
| Of the nightingale in the wood beyond—the 

rooks cawing in the great trees, the lambs 


up some home matters. May, who had been | 


bleating in the field below. Flowers were 
peeping out in every direction, the exquisite 
little wood-sorrel nestled into the hollow of 
the oak, tufts of primroses grew on the mossy 
bank, little strawberry flowers shone like stars, 
and sweet aromatic whiffs of scent came out of 
the thyme as she passed her hand with almost a 
caress over the turf. All the fresh early youth 
of the year seemed to be bursting into life, 
and enjoying itself, and May felt like the birds 
and the flowers. She troubled herself very 
| little about her book, which indeed she had 
only taken with her because it was a crime at 
Brickwall, as in many English houses, to be 
caught sitting still “‘ only thinking.” She now 
lay back against the trunk of the old tree, look- 
ing up at the white fleecy clouds dappling the 
pale blue sky, or watching a small insect in a 
shining coat of green shot with gold, which 
was walking deliberately up her hand. The 
feeling of her own smallness and limited 
capacities came over her—which is almost 
always the result of the rare occasions when 
we are alone with Nature. She is carrying on 
a multitude of operations all round us, which 
we apprehend so dimly, which clearly have no 
reference to man, who elsewhere considers 
himself her master, and fancies that all is 
framed for his use. What were the birds 
saying to each other? ‘The notes are like 
nothing we call music. How did her little 
beetle communicate with the friend whom he 
presently met on her sleeve, as he evidently 
did quite to his own satisfaction ? 

She was beginning, however, to be a little 
troubled with remorse for having forsaken 
Amy, when she turned suddenly, ard saw 
Lionel coming up to her from the field 
below. 





“ Why, Lionel, I thought you were judging 
your fellow-creatures,” said she, half rising, 
a little nervously. 

“‘Hang my fellow-creatures,” answered he 
irreverently. “I’ve enough to do with my- 
self this morning ;” and he sat down very 
determinedly beside her. 

“T fancied no one knew of this hiding- 
place,” said she. 

“You see,” he put in apologetically, “ old 
Andrews stopped me to ask about selling the 
‘yoes, which I know as much about as my 
mother does of Petty Sessions,” he added, 
half laughing; “ and when I came to the foot 
of the hill I saw a shimmer under the black 
yew, and came with a proper thirst for infor- 
mation to make out what it might be. Clara 
said you were fond of this place,” he added. 

“‘ Yes, we used to make houses here in old 
| days,” answered May, her nervousness in- 
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creasing. What would happen if her aunt 
should find them thus alone together ? 

“Read this,” he said, noticing her shy looks, 
and pulling a letter out of his pocket ; “I want 
you to help me to decide.” 

It was an order to join his regiment in 
Canada. 

“Oh, how hard! What a pity,” cried 
May, looking up from the letter which she 
was reading with a glow of indignation. 
“Must you really leave England already ?” 

“Well, I perhaps might exchange, but I’ve 
a great mind to sell out. It’s sharp practice 
sending me off so soon; I’ve hardly had 
ten months’ leave, and I hate going off again, 
but something might make the staying worse. 
I can’t tell you how I long for a home now, 
after all these long years spent away in those 
wild places. It’s like a great nick cut out 
of my life ; one feels so isolated about a heap 
of interests which everybody else has at 
their fingers’ ends. Won’t you come and 
make a home for me here, May, which 
it can’t ever be as it is, you see for yourself. 
Dear, I love you so truly that I think I could 
have made you care for me if I’d only had 
time. Won't you try even now, though its 
at such short notice ?” he said, taking hold of 
both her hands as she started up. 

“Oh! please, pray, Lionel,” she entreated, 
as she tried to set herself free and turned to 
go, while a little shower of useless pink and 
white petals fell over her. 

“‘'Those rascals at the Horse Guards have 
hurried me so that I haven’ta chance. Won't 
you think of it, May?” pleaded her cousin. 
‘‘Ah! you see I was right when I said there 
might be worse things for me than leaving 
England,” he went on sadly. As she walked 
rapidly away towards the house by the back 
way, as she did not dare to pass up through 
the garden, he kept by her side. ‘“ My mother 
would give up this house, she does what is 
right,” he muttered in a low voice. “I never 
should think of your living here with her.” 
But May hurried on in silence. 

They had nearly reached the place where 
a little boy stood holding his horse. 

“Oh! Lionel,” she said, “ I am so grieved 
that I ever came here; so grieved for it all, 
because [ like you so much, you know, but 
as my cousin, only as my cousin. I always 
hoped we might be like brother and sister 
together all our lives,” and she almost wrung 
her hands. 

“T shan’t give up hope; it may grow 
into a different love perhaps in time; at all 
events, I shall keep on hoping,” he answered 
bravely. 





“No, no!” she cried in great agitation, 
‘you mustn’t think any more about it ; indeed 
you mustn’t.” 

“You don’t care for any one else ?” he in- 
quired, suddenly looking fixedly at her. 

“‘ Nobody at all,” she said, lifting up her 
eyes with their honest, straightforward ex- 
pression ; “ but I don’t think that signifies.” 

“TI do,” he answered more cheertully, “a 
great deal, else I’d exchange into a regiment 
for China, and get knocked on the head as 
quickly as I could. You can’t prevent my 
hoping, May, whatever you do.” 

They parted, the pain on the pleasant, 
handsome face making May’s heart ache as 
she slowly turned back towards the house. 

Somehow Lionel found the Petty Sessions, 
or some other business, so absorbing that 
day, that he could not come back to ride ; and 
they did not see him all the afternoon. 

At night there were, fortunately, people at 
dinner, the unfortunate Mr. Jones among the 
number, who was most unconsciously of the 
greatest use, his presence making such a 
fortunate diversion in Lady Wilmot’s mind 
that, occupied with his obnoxious qualities, 
she had little time for observing the others. 

In the evening came that quantity of bad 
music necessary in English society, where 
every young lady is not only bound to play 
and sing, whether she has ear, taste, and 
voice, or not, but all her friends are com- 
pelled to listen to her. Harmony is charming, 
even with small capacities of voice, and the 
separate little tinkles which were murdering 
Italian bravura songs that night might have 
produced a very respectable result if they 
would have worked hard at part singing, ma- 
drigals, and glees, as our forefathers used 
to do. 

Lady Wilmot remembered afterwards, how- 
ever, with considerable satisfaction, that she 
had scarcely seen May and Lionel speak to 
each other all the time, and congratulated 
herself on her good management. Her innu- 
endoes and contradictory accusations against 
May,—that she was blue, and that she was 
very ignorant, that she thought too much of 
her personal appearance, and that she was 
too careless concerning it, were all directed 
with the highest motives to the proper guard- 
ing of her son’s affections, and the direction 
of her daughters’ taste. Having been com- 
pelled to ask her niece, she had resolved 
she would make good use of the opportu- 
nity, and here were the fruits before her 
of her admirable judgment. There is one 
drawback, however, to infallibility ; the per- 
sons possessed of it naturally do not try to 
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make out the circumstances of the case or 
the thoughts of the people whom they under- 
take to advise, as meaner mortals must ; and 
therefore (whether popes or old ladies) very 
often deliver their Encyclicals at the wrong 
time, drive their blow on the wrong nail, and 
make fast the very point which they want to 
destroy, so Lady Wilmot’s children loved and 
admired May with all their mights, in spite, 
or because perhaps of their mother’s pro- 
ceedings, which only made them prize her th 

more. ; 


CHAPTER X.—INFALLIBILITY, 


“I’m ordered off ‘to Canada, mother,” said 
Lionel at breakfast next morning, shortly and 
suddenly. 

“ My dear Lionel, you don’t say so! What 
can the Horse Guards possibly be thinking 
of?” said Lady Wilmot. She was not quite 
sure whether she was sorry or not. To be 
monarch of all you survey has its charms. 
She could not quite reconcile herself to be 
second at Brickwall; and then it would re- 
move him from any danger of admiring May 
too much. All these consolations passed 
rapidly through her mind as she spoke. 

“Oh! Lionel,” cried the two girls in chorus, 
“how shocking! why you are only just come 
| home. What a shame! How soon shall you 


|| have to go?” 


“T must sail in about a month,” he said, 
indifferently. 

“My dear boy,” remonstrated his mother, 
“what do you mean? You talk of it as if 
you didn’t mind going a bit.” 

“Don’t you think you could get your leave 
prolonged ?” sighed Clara. 

“Tsn’t there anything which could be 
done?” cried Amy eagerly. 

“T will write myself directly to General 
Brown,” said Lady Wilmot. 

“ Pray do not! its quite out of the question, 
mother,” answered Lionel so decidedly that 
even Lady Wilmot was silenced. 

Amy began to cry, and Lionel walked to 
the window, and looked out without speak- 
ing. 

“T hope it’s a pleasant station,” said May 
timidly, fearing that her silence would be ob- 
| served by her aunt, and anxious to say some- 
| thing soothing to poor Lionel, who had not 
trusted himself to speak to her all breakfast. 
He turned suddenly, and looked at her, but 
her face had not the meaning in it that he 
sought there, and he went back to his window 
once more, 


Lady Wilmot was wondering and accus- 





ing and lamenting, too much to see what was 
going on before her eyes. 

“There’s old Andrews coming in at the 
gate to speak to me. I must go out to him,” 
said Lionel, at last leaving the room. 

The three girls sat silent while Lady Wil- 
mot went on with her exclamations, 

“T think I had better go up-stairs and 
get ready,” said May at last, in a low voice; 
“papa said he would send to meet me at one.” 

“I shall take you to the New Inn myself,” 
said her aunt cheerfully, rejoiced to get her 
out of the house, and determined at such a 
moment for the softening of hearts to leave 
no opening for mischief. “You may go 
too, if you please, Clara; so you’d better put 
on your things at once. I beg, young ladies, 
that you'll be ready in time, and not keep the 
carriage waiting.” 

No one answered, but Amy followed her 
cousin slowly up-stairs into her room. 

“Oh, May,” she said, bursting again into 
tears, “I’m sure you could make him stay if 
you would. Why won’t you say a word? 
He’s so fond of you that I’m sure if you were 
just to say you wished he were not going it 
would do; for I know he hates it, and I saw 
how he looked at you. He must have told 
you before that he was ordered off, I’m sure, 
for you weren’t a bit surprised,” she added 
with a fresh burst of sobs as she sat on the 
half-filled box. Poor May felt hard driven 
as she stood silently pretending to fold up 
her possessions, 

“Mayn’t I say to him that you're sorry 
he’s going, dear ?” said Amy piteously. 

“No, Amy, you mustn’t really,” answered 
she in sudden terror; “he knows that quité 
well, and the truth must be true and kindest in 
the end—truth to oneself and other people,” 
she mused aloud. 

“ But is it the truth, and what ‘s the truth? 
I know that he is not bookish enough for 
you, May; not what they call superior in 
that way, but he’s a very fine fellow for all 
that. Dear, there are other things besides, 
and he is so good and patient, see how he 
behaves to mother. And he is so sensible 
and clever in his own way; he’s got my 
dear father’s temper, and yet he’s very firm, 
and has done more than most men in his life. 
You'd make him so happy.” 

To poor May’s great relief the maid came 
in with offers of help at this juncture, so 
that no more could be said. At the last 
moment of her departure Lionel was not to 
be found. 

“We really can’t wait,” said Lady Wilmot 
magisterially, sitting in state in the barouche. 
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“He'll be so sorry not to see you again,” 
murmured Amy, standing on the steps of the 
house. 

“You'll wish him good-bye for me, dear,” 
answered May sadly. 

“Drive on, Thomas!” cried his mistress 
authoritatively (probably the only person in 
the house who did not understand what was 
going on—a household has sharp eyes and 
ears on such occasions), and the carriage 
bowled away down the hill. But Lionel 
repented himself of his stoicism. He reached 
the lodge by a short cut, and was there pant- 
ing and flushed to shake hands with her. 





May’s veil was down, and no one could tell 
what were the feelings under it. 

And now Lady Wilmot felt safe indeed, the 
very adicux had been made under her “eagle 
eye.” She felt so pleased, so satisfied with 
her success, that she positively petted her 
niece all the rest of the way ; complimented 
her on her wish to return home, “where she 
knew how much she was always wanted ;” 
hoped that after Lionel’s departure she would 
repeat her visit “to cheer them a little.” It 
was impossible to get rid of a guest with 
greater cordiality. In the midst of her 
sorrow and perplexity (for May was feeling 
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very deeply and painfully) she could not help 
laughing almost aloud. What would her 
aunt have been now saying and thinking if 
she were to turn round and begin, “ My dear 
aunt, Lionel asked me to marry him yester- 
day, and I think on the whole that I mean 
to accept him? He proposed, in that case, 
not to go to Canada, and that you should 
leave Brickwall immediately.” How little 
Lady Wilmot knew of her obligations to the 
beloved niece, whom she was embracing so 
affectionately at parting, for having refused 
the tempting offer ! 








“What, Lionel sent off again?” said her 
father, when she reached Fernyhurst and he 
heard the news. “I’m sure I’m exceedingly 
sorry. I was quite fond of the lad. He’sa 
capital fellow, full of sense and feeling, and 
plenty of practical knowledge besides. I hope 
he’ll find time to come and see us before he 
goes.” 

And he wrote off directly to his nephew, 
while May felt as guilty as if she had been 
the Horse Guards in person, or rather as that 
hard-hearted office ought to feel in the 
opinion of indignant mothers and sisters. 
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About a month afterwards, May and her 
father were just coming out from breakfast 
when Lionel entered, looking pale and out 
of spirits. 

“T must be off again directly,” he said, 
“T have only come to bid you good-bye, 
Uncle Dimsdale, as you wished it. There is 
Lut just time to catch the coach. Can you 
lend me a horse? I drove over, and Black 
Bess is done up. Who knows when we 
shall meet again?” he said hurriedly. ‘Give 
me your good wishes. Good-bye.” 

“Where’s your mother, May? She'll 
never forgive us if she doesn’t see Lionel. 
Run up to her in the boudoir, boy,” said he, 
and the young soldier cleared the steps three 
at a time. 

May stood sadly leaning against the mul- 
lion of the open window at which the soft sum- 
mer air came in, with the sound of the quiet 
wind moving among the leaves, but she was 
not conscious of them. She tried to analyse 
her own feelings as she heard the murmur of 
voices in the room above. She was so fond 
of him, yet she did not love him, she felt 
sure ; not, at least, “in that way.” Besides, 
she could not think of leaving her father, 
and it was wrong to marry one’s cousin, 
she had always been taught, and she turned 
though without speaking towards Mr. Dims- 
dale, who walked up and down the room 
lamenting aloud over the departure of his 
nephew, and his own loss in him. At last 
Lionel came flying down into the library as 
fast as he went up, as if he hardly dared to 
trust himself, seized May’s hands as she stood 
in the window, and wrung them passionately 
as he said,— 

“ Remember, May, I don’t give up hoping ; 
don’t forget me. At all events you know 
you’ve promised to be my sister always,” and 
he rushed again out of the room as if un- 
conscious of his uncle’s presence. The 
Squire followed him to the hall door. 

“Good-bye, lad, come back to us safe and 
sound, and as soon as you can, God bless 
you!” he called out affectionately as the gig 
drove rapidly away. 

A woman is often never so near to accept- 
ing a man as just after she has refused him ; 
even when her reason tells her she has done 
rightly. When her heart is saddened at the pain 
she sees that she has inflicted, and a reaction 
from the effort has set in, she asks herself in 
the collapse whether it was really necessary. 

“* So that’s how it is,” said her father, as he 
came into the room once more. “ Poor fellow 
—poor fellow! Well, I’m very sorry for him 
—very sorry, indeed. What, you couldn't 
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care for him, May? And he was a fine fel- 
low, too!” He added to himself, “but 
hardly enough for my May, either.” 

Poor May was a little disappointed and 
taken aback. His last words were not uttered 
aloud. He had said nothing about losing 
her, or the crime of cousin marriages. When 
it came to the point, he seemed to have for- 
gotten these things. Her conscience was 
sorely puzzled, as well as her heart, and she 
tried vainly to see clearly into it the rest 
of that day. Was she making no sacrifice, 
and yet trying to give to herself the credit 
of one? Had she given up attaching herself 
to Lionel for her father’s sake, or was it that 
she really never could care for him? The 
mixture of motive was too complicated for 
her to fathom, and, luckily for her, before she 
had stirred up any more such unwholesome 
questionings, she had to go out with her 
father, and they were riding over “ sheets of 
hyacinth,” 

“ That seemed the heavens upbreaking through the earth,”’ 


(though Guinevere was not yet written to 
help them to put the picture into words), and 
next cantering up a riding leading to a row 
of hutches in a sheltered place, where the 
little pheasants were rushing in and out to 
their foster mothers the hens, in “the copse 
which must be cut next year.” 


CHAPTER XI.—AN UNEXCEPTIONABLE 
MARRIAGE, 


In the following month, the Morning Post 
announced “the preliminaries of a matri- 
monial alliance, &c between Captain 
Dimsdale and the only daughter of Lord 
Cannondale.” The Honourable Alicia was 
not a person to be vulgarly “ married.” She 
was not charming and not accomplished, 
and even her best friends could not say she 
was very wise ; but she was rather pretty, and 
would have £80,000, and the world con- 
sidered that Captain Dimsdale had done ex- 
ceedingly well for himself. 

“One can’t have everything,” he said, 
philosophically, to himself, as he prepared to 
announce the fact to his father. ‘The mar- 
riage was so unexceptionable that he hardly 
went through the form even of asking his con- 
sent. “She isn’t very clever,’ added the 
passionate lover, musing ; “but that doesn’t 
much signify. I think I can manage.” 

Hastings had sown and reaped his wild 
oats, or rather his father for him, and was 
settling down into a very sensible man. He 
had been exceedingly spoilt by the world, 
and was naturally indolent, so that he made 
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scarcely any use of the very good abilities 
with which nature had most superfluously 
gifted him. His theory of life was to get 
through existence with as few annoyances 
as possible ; and as at the present moment 
the absence of money was perhaps the most 
serious of his troubles, he caught gladly at 
so pleasant a solution of them. 

Lord Cannondale was the son of averykeen- 
witted old law-lord, who had risen from the 
ranks to very near the top of the tree. Na- 
ture seemed to have revenged herself for her 
prodigality to the father by giving the son 
rather less sense than other folk. ‘The only 
clever thing he is ever known to have done 
was marrying all this money in tallow or 
oil, or some nasty smelling thing,” as Cecilia 
observed confidentially to her husband, 
although she rather encouraged the marriage. 

“TI hope it’s all right,” replied her hus- 
band, a little doubtfully ; “ but it seems to 
me as if the ‘Honourable Alicia’ inherited 
from both parents in more senses than one.” 

At Fernyhurst, the news was received 
favourably. The Seymours were on the 
whole satisfied ; Mrs. Dimsdale trusted 
Cecilia, and took a bright view of the affair, 
and Mr. Dimsdale said nothing against it. 
But after Hastings had himself been down 


to his home, his father, out as usual with May 

one day under the shadow of his big trees, 

unbosomed himself to his usual confidant. 
“I wish that Hastings were not so des- 


perately sensible about it. I suppose it’s 
not the fashion nowadays to be in love ; it’s 
a pity. It wasn’t sucha bad fashion after all,” 
said the old man. “When I married your 
mother, she was a very pretty girl without 
as many pounds as this young lady has thou- 
sands ; but I shouldn’t have been very patient 
with the man who thought there was anything 
wanting in her. I’m sure I’m so hampered 
for money, that I’m glad enough Hastings 
will have some ; but I wish he didn’t think 
so much about it.” 

The Cannondale invitations, of course, in- 
cluded the whole family ; but Mrs. Dimsdale 
now never left home, and the Squire wrote 
such a dole/ul picture of his infirmities to ex- 
cuse himself from a visit before the marriage— 
he who was out on horseback or on foot every 
day, wet and dry—as greatly amused May, 
who was to represent the family meantime with 
Tom. It came to pass, however, that one 
day after her village excursions, she was not 
only taken ill, but was declared to have that 
most unheroic malady—the measles. She 
was young enough to have preferred a sprained 
ancle, or even a broken bone—anything less 





uninteresting—and she went out so little, 
that it was a great sorrow to miss her brides- 
maiding. There was no help for her, how- 
ever. People are as shy of the measles as of 
the plague. 

Now, the Honourable Alicia had been very 
anxious to impress and dazzle her future 
relations, and her annoyance was great when 
Tom appeared alone with his apologies. 

“But why did she go among the cottages 
at all at such an important time?” said the 
young lady, with rather a sharp note in her 
voice, and a doubtful look about the mouth. 

Tom was a good deal taken aback ; but 
he was too loyal to his brother to repeat at 
home what he had seen, and kept his sur- 
mises to himself. 

The Squire went up to London in due 
time for the wedding itself; but there was 
not much information to be gathered from 
him by his family on his return as to the 
lady; and as Mrs. Hastings declared that 
“it was impossible to go near an infected 
house,” and the season was growing late for 
Italy, the consequence was that the bride 
and bridegroom went abroad without paying 
their respects at Fernyhurst, and it was not 
till six or seven months after the marriage 
that their visit there came to pass. 

Alicia had forgotten hergrievances, however, 
and was in high good humour as they drove 
through the handsome lodges and up and 
down the undulations of the beautiful park. 

“‘T shall like to live here very much,” she 
said graciously to her husband. “ You 
hadn’t told me how handsome it all was,” 
she went on, putting out her head, as they 
came up to the house, which had been 
altered and enlarged, and improved by suc- 
cessive generations, into a very picturesque 
pile of building, and she entered it with a full 
intention of being “sweetly condescending” 
to everybody. 

The old Squire, with a little grandson 
hanging on to his hand, received her in a 
very patriarchal fashion at the entrance door. 
They passed together up the hall, which was, 
in fact, a long low room, its ceiling crossed 
by many beams, and called “the gallery,” 
which stretched nearly the whole length of 
the house. Bits of armour, dim-eyed portraits 
were fastened against the wainscoted walls, 
with here and there a great antler, from which 
hung a fox’s brush or two. Cases of rare 
birds, shot on the estate, stood on the carved 
and inlaid cabinets ; a number of tiger and 
bear skins were spread on the polished oak 
floor ; a billiard table occupied the further 
end, while round the beautiful old stone fire- 
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place, with small emblazoned shields up the 
sides, were grouped some armchairs about an 
old Persian rug. It was all rich and har- 
monious in colour, as the evening light shone 
in from a queer oriel window in the corner. 

“ Very comfortable and handsome indeed ; 
the Dimsdale arms, of course,” said Alicia, 
approvingly, looking round as the old man 
led her into the house. He was a shy, re- 
served, silent man in general ; but when roused 
by any sufficient reason, no one could be more 
charming, and he was now exerting himself 
very prettily towards his new daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. Dimsdale’s greeting was kind, though 
not so cordial as her husband’s ; and May, 
delighted at the prospect of her new sister, 
hovered round her affectionately, taking pos- 
session of her cloak, carrying her bag, all 
which attentions Alicia received as only 
proper tribute to her merits. 

“You'd better go up-stairs, I think, my 
dear, hadn’t you?” said her husband pre- 
sently. “ You’re always so long dressing.” 

She was so long, indeed, on this occasion, 
that the whole family had been for some time 
sitting and standing waiting for her round the 
drawing-room fire, which Mrs. Dimsdale’s 
invalid habits made necessary, June though it 
was. And it is an additional reason for being 
in time for dinner, that you thereby avoid the 
discussion of your character, for which this 
is by no means a propitious moment. 

“ She’s decidedly pretty,” said Mrs. Dims- 





dale to the Rector, who had been summoned 
by the family, as usual, to help in any time of 
need of whatever kind. 

“Yes, so the Squire told us after the mar- 
riage, I remember,” replied he, a good deal 
disappointed that this still appeared to be the 
chief thing to be said of the future queen 
consort of Fernyhurst. 

Mr. Dimsdale leant back in his chair with 
his eyes on the door: he was somewhat 
hungry, and a punctual man. 

“ But why on earth does she wear that 
hideous thing on her head?” said Charlie, 
who had run home on purpose to make his 
sister-in-law’s acquaintance. 

“ That is the very last Parisian fashion in 
bonnets, my dear but ignorant Charlie,” 
said May, with a smile. 

“Which doesn’t prevent its being ex- 
ceedingly ugly,” yawned he. 

“ But it makes the woman mind unable to 
see it,” retorted Tom. 

“ Not original, dear. He’s only cribbing 
from Walter Scrope, I assure you, Mr. Dray- 
ton,” May went on to her old friend, trying 
to laugh, but a little drearily, for her heart 
was rather sore. She had worked herself up 
into believing that Alicia’s arrival would be 
a great pleasure in her life, and the blank 
had already begun to be painful, as the door 
opened, and Alicia came sweeping in on her 
husband’s arm with a very scanty measure 
of apology for keeping them all. 





A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF THE VAUDOIS. 


VI.-THE VALLEY OF THE PELICE—LA TOUR—ANGROGNA—THE PRA DU TOUR. 


oo village of Abries is situated close to 
the Alpine ridge, the summit of which 
marks the boundary between France and 
Italy. On the other side lie the valleys of 
Piedmont, in which the French Vaudois were 
accustomed to take refuge when persecution 
ravaged their own valleys, passing by the 
mountain road we were now about to travel, 
as far as La Tour, in the valley of the Pelice. 

Although there are occasional villages along 
the route, there is no good resting-place for 
travellers short of La Tour, some twenty-six 
miles distant from Abries; and as it was 
necessary that we should walk the distance, 
the greater part of the road being merely a 
track, scarcely practicable for mules, we were 
up betimes in the morning, and on our way. 
The sun had scarcely risen above the horizon. 
The mist was still hanging along the moun- 
tain-sides, and the stillness of the scene was 





only broken by the murmur of the Guil 
running in its rocky bed below. Passing 
through the hamlet of Monta, where the 
French Douane has its last frontier station, 
we began the ascent; and soon, as the sun 
rose and the mists cleared away, we saw the 
profile of the mountain up which we were 
climbing cast boldly upon the range behind 


| us on the further side of the valley. A little 


beyond the ravine of the Combe de la Croix, 
along the summit of which the road winds, 
we reached the last house within the French 
frontier—a hospice, not very inviting in ap- 
pearance, for the accommodation of travellers. 
A little further is the Col, and passing a stone 
block carved with the fleur-de-lis and cross of 
Savoy, we cross the frontier of France and 
enter Italy. 

On turning a shoulder of the mountain, we 
look down upon the head of the valley of 
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the Pelice, a grand and savage scene. The 
majestic, snow-capped Monte Viso towers 
up on the right, at the head of the valley, 
amidst an assemblage of other great moun- 
tain masses. From its foot seems to steal the 
river Pelice, now a quiet rivulet, though in 
winter a raging torrent. Right in front, lower 
down the valley, is the rocky defile of Mira- 
bouc, a singularly savage gorge, seemingly 
rent asunder by some tremendous convulsion 
of nature; beyond and over which extends 
the valley of the Pelice, expanding into that 
of the Po, and in the remote distance the 
plains of Piedmont; while immediately be- 
neath our feet, as it were, but far below, 
lies a considerable breadth of green pasture, 
the Bergerie of Pra, enclosed on all sides by 
the mountains over which we look. 

The descent from the Col down into the 
Pra is very difficult, in some places almost 
precipitous—far more abrupt than on the 
French side, where the incline up to the 
summit is comparatively easy. 

The zigzag descends from one rock to 
another, along the face of a shelving slope, 
by a succession of notches (from which the 
footpath is not inappropriately termed La 
Coche) affording a very insecure footing for the 
few mules which occasionally cross the pass. 
Dr. Gilly crossed here from La Tour with 
Mrs. Gilly in 1829, when about to visit the 
French valleys; but he found the path so 
difficult and dangerous, that the lady had to 
walk nearly the whole way. 

As we descended the mountain almost by 
a succession of leaps, we overtook M. Gariod, 
Deputy Judge of Gap, engaged in botanizing 
among the rocks ; and he informed us that 
among the rarer specimens he had collected 
in the course of his journey on the summit 
were the folygonum alfrinum and Silene 
vallesia, above Monta; the Leucanthemum 
alpinum, near the Hospice; the Linaria 
alpina and Cirsium spinosissimus, on the Col ; 
while the Zé/oydia serotina, Arabis alpina, 
Phyteuma hemisphericum, and Rhododendrum 
ferrugineum, were found all over the face of 
the rocky descent to the Pra. 

At the foot of the Coche we arrived at 
the first house in Italy, the little auberge of 
the Pra, a great resort of sportsmen, who 
come to hunt the chamois in the adjoining 
mountains during the season. Here there 
is also the usual customs’ station, with a few 
officers of the Italian douane to watch the 
passage of merchandise across the frontier. 

The road from hence to La Tour is along 
the river Pelice, which is kept in sight nearly 
the whole way. A. little below the Pra, 





where it enters the defile of Mirabouc, the 
path merely follows what is the bed of the 
torrent in winter. The descent is down 
ledges and notches, from rock to rock, with 
rugged precipices overhanging the ravine for 
nearly a mile. At its narrowest part stand the 
ruins of the ancient fort of Mirabouc, built 
agiinst the steep escarpments of the moun- 
tain, which, in ancient times, completely 
commanded and closed the defile against the 
passage of an enemy from that quarter (see 
p. 457). And difficult though the Col de la 
Croix is for the passage of an army, it has on 
more than one occasion been passed by 
French detachments in their invasion of Italy. 

It is not until we reach Bobi, or Bobbio, 

several miles lower down the Pelice, that 
we at last feel we are in Italy. Here the 
valley opens out, the scenery is soft and in- 
viting, the fields are well tilled, the vegetation 
is rich, and the clusters of chestnut-trees in 
magnificent foliage. We now begin to see 
the striking difference between the French 
and the Italian valleys. The former are pre- 
cipitous and sterile, constant falls of slaty 
rock blocking up the defiles ; while here the 
mountains lay aside their savage aspects, and 
are softened down into picturesquely wooded 
hills, green pastures, and fertile fields stretch- 
ing along the river-sides, yielding a rich terri- 
tory for the plough. 
- Yet, beautiful and peaceful though this 
valley of the Pelice now appears, there is 
scarcely a spot in it but has been consecrated 
by the blood of martyrs to the cause of 
liberty and religion, In the rugged defile of 
the Mirabouc, which we have just passed, is 
the site of a battle fought between the Pied- 
montese troops and the Vaudois peasants, at 
a place called the Pian-del-Mort, where the 
persecuted, turning upon the persecutors, 
drove them back, and made good their re- 
treat to their mountain fastnesses. Bobi 
itself was the scene of many deadly struggles. 
A little above the village, on a rocky plateau, 
are the remains of an ancient fort, near the 
hamlet of Sibaud, where the Vaudois per- 
formed one of their bravest exploits under 
Henri Arnaud, after their “Glorious Re- 
turn” from exile, and near which, on a stone 
stfl pointed out, they swore fidelity to each 
other, and that they would die to the last 
man rather than abandon their country and 
their religion. 

Near Bobi is still to be seen a remarkable 
illustration of ancient English interest felt in 
the people of these valleys. This is the long 
embankment or break-water, built by a grant 
from Oliver Cromwell, for the purpose of 
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protecting the village against the inundations 
of the Pelice, by one of which it was nearly 
dest-»yed in the time of the Protectorate. 
It seems strange indeed that England should 
then have stretched out its hand so far, to 
help a people so poor and uninfluential as 
the Vaudois ; but their sufferings had excited 
the sympathies of all Europe, and of Protes- 
tant England in particular, which not only 
sent them sympathy, but substantial succour. 
Cromwell also, through the influence of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, compelled the Duke of Savoy 
to suspend for a time the persecution of his 
subjects, though shortly after the Protector’s 
death, it waxed hotter than ever. 

All down the valley of the Pelice, we come 
upon village after village—La Piante, Villar, 
and Cabriol—which have been the scenes 
sometimes of heroic combats, and sometimes 
of treacherous massacres. Yet all the cruelty 
of Grand Dukes and Popes during centuries 
did not avail in turning the people of the 
valley from their faith. For they continue 
to worship after the same primitive forms 
as they did a thousand years ago ; and in the 
principal villages and hamlets, though Roman- 
ism has long been supported by the power of 
the State and the patronage of the Church, the 
Protestant Vaudois continue to constitute the 
majority of the population. 

Rising up on the left of the road, between 
Villar and La Tour, are seen the bold and 
almost perpendicular rocks of Castelluzzo, 
terminating in the tower-like summit which 


nas given to them their name. On the face of 
these rocks is one of the caverns in which the 





Vaudois were accustomed to hide their 
women and children when they themselves 
were forced to take the field. When Dr. 
Gilly first endeavoured to discover this famous 
cavern in 1829, he could not find any one 
who could guide him to it. Tradition said 
it was half way down the perpendicular face 
of the rock, and it was known to be very 
difficult to reach; but the doctor could not 
find any traces of it. Determined, however, 
not to be baffled, he made a second attempt 
a month later, and succeeded. He had to 
descend some fifty feet from the top of the cliff 
by a rope ladder, until a platform of rock was 
reached, from which the cavern was entered, 
It was found to consist of an irregular, rugged, 
sloping gallery in the face of the rock, of 
considerable extent, roofed in by a project- 
ing crag. It is quite open to the south, but 
on all other sides it is secure; and it can 
only be entered from above. Such were the 
places to which the people of the valleys 
were driven for shelter in the dark days so 
happily passed away. 

One of the best indications of the improved 
régime that now prevails, shortly presented 
itself in the handsome Vaudois church, 
situated at the western entrance by the town 
of La Tour, near to which is the college for 
the education of Vaudois pastors, together 
with residences for the clergy and professors. 
The founding of this establishment as well as 
of the hospital for the poor and infirm Vau- 
dois, is ina great measure due to the energetic 
zeal of the late Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of 
Durham, whose writings on behalf of the 
faithful but destitute Protestants of the Pied- 
montese valleys, about forty years since, 
awakened an interest in their behalf in 
England, as well as in foreign countries, 
which has not yet subsided. 

More enthusiastic, if possible, even than 
Dr. Gilly, was the late General Beckwith, 
who followed up, with extraordinary energy, 
the work which the other had so well begun. 
The general was an old Peninsular veteran, 
who had followed the late Duke of Wellington 
through most of his campaigns, and lost a 
leg while serving under him at the battle of 
Waterloo. Hence the designation of him 
by a Roman Catholic bishop in an article 
published by him in one of the Italian 
journals, as “ the adventurer with the wooden 
leg.” 

The General's attention was first attracted 
to the subject of the Vaudois in the follow- 
ing curiously accidental way. Being a regular 
visitor at Apsley House, he called on the 
Duke one morning, and, finding him engaged, 
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he strolled into the library to spend an idle 
half-hour among the books. ‘The first he 
took up was Dr. Gilly’s “ Narrative,” and 
what he read excited so lively an interest in 
his mind that he went direct to his bookseller 
and ordered ali the publications relative to 
the Vaudois Church that could be procured. 

The General’s zeal being thus fired, he set 
out shortly after on a visit to the Pied- 
montese valleys. He returned to them again 
and again, and at length settled at La Tour, 
where he devoted the remainder of his life 
and a large portion of his fortune to the 
service of the Vaudois Church and people. 
He organized a movement for the erection 
of schools, of which not fewer than one 
hundred and twenty were provided mainly 
through his instrumentality in different parts 
of the valleys, besides restoring and enlarging 
the college at La Tour; erecting the present 
commodious dwellings for the professors ; 
providing a superior school for the education 
of pastors’ daughters; and contributing to- 
wards the erection of churches wherever 
churches were needed. 

The General was so zealous a missionary, 
so eager for the propagation of the Gospel, 
that some of his friends asked him why he 
did not preach to the people. “No,” said 


he ; “men have their special gifts, and mine 


is a brick-and-mortar gift.’ The General was 
satisfied to go on as he had begun, helping 
to build schools, colleges, and churches for 
the Vaudois, wherever most needed. His 
crowning work was the erection of the grand 
block of buildings on the Viale del Ré 
at ‘Turin, which not only includes a hand- 
some and commodious Vaudois church, but 
an English church, and a Vaudois hospital 
and schools, erected at a cost of about four- 
teen thousand pounds, principally at the cost 
of the General himself, generously aided by 
Mr. Brewin and other English contributors. 

Nor were the people ungrateful to their 
benefactor. “Let the name of Colonel 
Beckwith be blessed by all who pass this 
way,” Says an inscription placed upon one of 
the many schools opened through his efforts 
and generosity; and the whole country 
responds to the sentiment. 

‘To return to La Tour. The style of the 
buildings at its western end—the church, 
college, residences, and adjoining cottages, 
with their pretty gardens in front, designed, 
as they have been, by English architects— 


give one the idea of the best part of an | 
But this disappears as you | 


English town, 
enter the town itself, and proceed through 
the principal street, which is long, narrow, 
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and thoroughly Italian. The situation of the 
town is exceedingly fine, at the foot of the 
Vandalin Mountain, near the confluence of 
the river Angrogna with the Pelice. The 
surrounding scenery is charming; and from 
the high grounds, north and south of the 
town, extensive views may be had in all direc- 
tions— especially up the valley of the Pelice, 
and eastward over the plains of Piedmont— 
the whole country being, as it were, embroi- 
dered with vineyards, corn-fields, and mea- 
dows, here and there shaded with groves and 
thickets, spread over a surface varied by hills, 
and knolls, and undulating slopes. 

The size, importance, industry, and central 
situation of La Tour have always caused it 
to be regarded as the capital of the valleys. 
One-half of the Vaudois population occupies 
the valley of the Pelice and the lateral valley 
of Angrogna; the remainder, more widely 
scattered, occupying the valleys of Perouse 
and Pragela, and the lateral valley of St. 
Martin,—the entire number of the Protestant 
population in the several valleys amounting 
to about twenty thousand. 

Although, as we have already: said, there is 
scarcely a hamlet in the valleys but has been 
made famous by the resistance of its inha- 
bitants in past times to the combined tyranny 
of the Popes of Rome and the Dukes of 
Savoy, perhaps the most interesting events 
of all have occurred in the neighbourhood 
of La Tour, but more especially in the valley 
of Angrogna, at whose entrance it stands. 

The wonder is, that a scattered community 
of half-armed peasantry, without resources, 
without magazines, without fortresses, should 
have been able for any length of time to 
resist large bodies of regular troops—Italian, 
French, Spanish, and even Irish !—led by 
the most experienced commanders of the day, 
and abundantly supplied with arms, cannon, 
ammunition,’ and stores of all kinds. All 
that the people had on their side—and it 
compensated for much—was a good cause, 


_ great bravery, and a perfect knowledge of the 


country in which, and for which, they fought. 

Though the Vaudois had no walled towns, 
the whole district was a natural fortress, every 
foot of which was known to them-—every pass, 
every defile, every barricade, and every de- 
fensible position. Resistance in the open 
country, they knew, would be fatal to them. 
Accordingly, whenever assailed by their per- 
secutors, they fled to their mountain strong- 
holds, and there waited the attack of the 
enemy. 

One of the strongest of such places—the 
Thermopyle of the Vaudois—was the valley 
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of Angrogna, up which the inhabitants of 
La Tour were accustomed to retreat on any 
sudden invasion by the army of Savoy. The 
valley is one of exquisite beauty, presenting 
a combination of mingled picturesqueness and 
sublimity, the like of which is rarely to be 
seen. It is hemmed in by mountains, in 
some places rounded and majestic, in others 
jagged and abrupt. The sides of the valley 
are in many places finely wooded, while 
in others well-tilled fields, pastures, and vine- 
yards slope down to the river-side. Orchards 
are succeeded by pine woods, and these again 
by farms and gardens. Sometimes a little 
cascade leaps from a rock on its way to the 
valley below ; and little is heard around, save 
the rippling of water, and the occasional 
lowing of cattle in the pastures, mingled 
with the music of their bells. 

Shortly after entering the valley, we pass 
the scene of several terrible struggles between 
the Vaudois and their persecutors. One of 
the most famous spots is the plateau of 
Rochemaian, where the heights of St. John 
abut upon the mountains of Angrogna. It 
was shortly after the fulmination of a bull of 
extermination against the Vaudois by Pope 
Innocent VIII., in 1486, that an army of 
eighteen thousand regular French and Pied- 
montese troops, accompanied by a horde of 
brigands to whom the remission of sins was 
promised on condition of their helping to 
slay the heretics, encircled the valleys and 
proceeded to assail the Vaudois in their 
fastnesses. The papal legate, Albert Catanée, 
Archdeacon of Cremona, had his_head- 
quarters at Pignerol, from whence he super- 
intended the execution of the Pope’s orders. 
First, he sent preaching monks up the valleys 
to attempt the conversion of the Vaudois 
before attacking them with arms. But the 
peasantry refused to be converted, and fled 
to their strongholds in the mountains. 

Then Catanée took the field at the head of 
his army, advancing upon Angrogna. He 
extended his lines so as to enclose the entire 
body of heretics with the object of cutting 
them off to a man. The Vaudois, how- 
ever, defended themselves resolutely, though 
armed only with pikes, swords, and bows 
and arrows, and everywhere beat back the 
assailants. The severest struggle occurred 
at Rochemalan, which the crusaders at- 
tacked with great courage. But the Vaudois 
had the advantage of the higher ground, and 
encouraged by the cries and prayers of the 
women, children, and old men whom they 
were defending, they impetuously rushed for- 
ward and drove the Papal troops down hill 
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in disorder, pursuing them into the very 
plain. 

The next day the Papalini renewed the 
attack, ascending by the bottom of the valley, 
instead of by the plateau on which they had 
been defeated. But one of those dense mists, 
so common in the Alps, having settled down 
upon the valley, the troops became confused, 
broken up, and entangled in difficult paths ; 
and in this state, marching apprehensively, 
they were fallen upon by the Vaudois and 
again completely defeated. Many of the 
soldiers slid over the rocks and were 
drowned in the torrent, the chasm into 
which the captain of the detachment (Saquet 
de Planghére) fell, being still known as 
Toumpi de Saquet, or Saquet’s Hole. 

The resistance of the mountaineers at other 
points, in the valleys of Pragela and St. 
Martin, having been almost equally success- 
ful, Catanée withdrew the Papal army in 
disgust, and marched it back into France, 
to wreak his vengeance on the defenceless 
Vaudois of the Val Louise, in the manner 
described in a preceding article. 

Less than a century later, a like attempt 
was made to force the entrance to the valley 
of Angrogna, by an army of Italians and 
Spaniards, under the command of the Count 
de la Trinité. A proclamation had been 
published, and put up in all the villages of 
Angrogna, to the effect that all would be 
destroyed by fire and sword who did not 
forthwith return to the Church of Rome. 
And as the peasantry did not return, on the 
znd November, 1560, the count advanced 
at the head of his army to extirpate the here- 
tics. The Vaudois were provided with the 
rudest sort of weapons: many of them had 
only slings and cross-bows. But they felt 
strong in the goodness of their cause, and 
prepared to defend themselves to the death. 

As the prince’s army advanced, the Vaudois 
retired until they reached the high ground 
near Rochemalan, where they took their 
stand. The enemy followed, and halted in 
the valley beneath, lighting their bivouac 
fires, and intending to pass the night there. 
Before darkness fell, however, an accidental 
circumstance led to an engagement. A 
Vaudois boy, who had got hold of a drum, 
began beating it ina ravine close by. The 
soldiers, thinking a hostile troop had arrived, 
sprang up in disorder and seized their arms. 
The Vaudois, on their part, seeing the move- 
ment, and imagining that an attack was about 
to be made on them, rushed forward to repel 
it. The soldiers, surprised and confused, for 
the most part threw away their arms, and 
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fled down the valley. Irritated by this dis- 
graceful retreat of some twelve hundred 
soldiers before two hundred peasants, the 
count advanced a second time, and was 
again repulsed by a little band of heroes, 
who charged his troops with loud shouts of 
“Viva Jesu Christo!” driving the invaders 
in confusion down the valley. 

It may be mentioned that the object of 
the Savoy general, in making this attack, was 
to force the valley, and capture the strong 
position of the Pra du Tour, the celebrated 
stronghold of the Vaudois, from whence we 
shall afterwards find them again driven back 
baffled and defeated. 

A hundred years passed, and still the Vau- 
dois remained unconverted and unextermi- 
nated. The Marquis of Pianesse now ad- 
vanced upon Angrogna—always with the 
same object—“ ad extirpandos hereticos,” in 
obedience to the order of the Propaganda. On 
this occasion not only Italian and Spanish, 
but Irish troops were engaged in a combined 
effort to exterminate the Vaudois. The Irish 
were known as “ the assassins” by the people 
of the valleys, because of their almost excep- 
tional ferocity ; and the hatred they excited 
by their outrages on women and children was 
so great, that on the assault and capture of 
St. Legont by the Vaudois peasantry, an Irish 
regiment surprised in barracks was completely 
destroyed. 

A combined attack was made on Angrogna 
on the 15th of June, 1655. On that day four 
separate bodies of troops advanced up the 
heights from different directions, so as to 
enclose the little Vaudois army of three hun- 
dred men assembled there, and led by the 
heroic Javanel. This leader first threw him- 
self upon the head of the column which ad- 
vanced from Rocheplate, and drove it down- 
hill. Then he drew off his little body towards 
Rochemalan, when he suddenly found himself 
opposed by the two bodies which had come 
up from St. John and La Tour. Retiring 
before them, he next found himself face to 
face with the fourth detachment, which had 
come up from Pramol. With the quick in- 
stinct of military genius, Javanel threw him- 
self upon it before the beaten Rocheplate 
detachment could rally and assail him in 
flank ; and he succeeded in cutting the Pra- 
mol force in two and passing through it, rush- 
ing up to the summit of the hill, on which he 
posted himself. And there he stood at bay. 

This hill is precipitous on one side, but of 
comparatively easy ascent on the side up 
which the little band of heroes had ascended. 
At the foot of the slope the four detachments, 





three thousand against three hundred, drew 
up and attacked him; but firing from a dis- 
tance, their aim was not very deadly. For five 
hours Javanel resisted them as he best could, 
and then, seeing signs of impatience and 
hesitation in the enemy’s ranks, he called out 
to his men, “ Forward, my friends!” and 
they rushed downhill like an avalanche. The 
three thousand men recoiled, broke, and fled 
before the three hundred; and Javanel re- 
turned victorious to his entrenchments before 
Angrogna. 

Yet, again, some eight years later, in 1663, 
was this neighbourhood the scene of another 
contest, and again was Javanel the hero. On 
this occasion the Marquis de Fleury led the 
troops of the Duke of Savoy, whose object, 
as before, was to advance up the valley and 
assail the Vaudois stronghold of Pra de Tour ; 
and again the peasantry resisted them suc- 
cessfully, and drove them back into the plains. 
Javanel then went to rejoin a party of the 
men whom he had posted at the “Gates of 
Angrogna” to defend the pass up the valley ; 
and again he fell upon the enemy engaged 
in attempting to force a passage there, and 
defeated them with heavy loss. 

Such are among the exciting events which 
have occurred in this one locality in connec- 
tion with the Vaudois struggle for country 
and liberty. 

Let us now proceed up the valley of An- 
grogna, towards the famous stronghold of the 
Pra du Tour, the object of these repeated 
attacks of the enemy in the neighbourhood 
of Rochemalan. As we advance, the moun- 
tains gradually close in upon the valley, 
leaving a comparatively small width of pas- 
ture land by the river-side. At the hamlet 
of Serre the carriage road ends; and from 
thence the valley grows narrower, the moun- 
tains which enclose it become more rugged 
and abrupt, until there is room enough only 
for a footpath along a rocky ledge, and the 
torrent running in its deep bed alongside. 
This continues for a considerable distance, 
the path in some places being overhung by 
precipices, or encroached upon by rocks and 
boulders fallen from the heights, until at 
length we emerge from the defile, and find 
ourselves in a comparatively open space, the 
famous Pra du Tour; the defile we have 
passed, alongside the torrent and overhung 
by the rocks, being known as the Barricade 
(see p. 457). 

The Pra du Tour, or Meadow of the Tower, 
is a little amphitheatre surrounded by rugged 
and almost inaccessible mountains, situated 
at the head of the valley of Angrogna. The 
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steep slopes bring down into this deep dell 
the head waters of the torrent, which escape 
among the ricks down the defile we have just 
ascended. ‘The path up the defile forms the 
only approach to the Pra from the valley, 
but it is so narrow, tortuous, and difficult, 
that the labours of only a few men in block- 
ing up the pathway with the rocks that lie 
readily at hand, might at any time so barricade 
the approach is to render it impracticable. 
‘The extremely secluded position of the place, 
its natural strength and inaccessibility, and its 
proximity to the principal Vaudois towns 
and villages, made it be regarded from the 
earliest times as their principal refuge. It 
was their fastness, their fortress, and often 
their home. It was more—it was their 
school and college; for in the depths of 
the Pra du Tour the pastors, or darbas,* 
educated young men for the ministry, and 
provided for the religious instruction of the 
Vaudois population. ; 

It was the importance of the Pra du Tour 
as a stronghold that rendered it so often the 
object of attack through the valley of An- 
grogna, When the hostile troops of Savoy 
advanced upon La Tour, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring valleys at once fled to the 
Pra, into which they drove their cattle, and 
carried what provisions they could; there 
constructing mills, ovens, houses, and all 
that was requisite for subsistence, as in a 
fort. The men capable of bearing arms 
stood on their guard to defend the passes of 
the Vachére and Roussine, at the extreme 
heads of the valley, as well as the defile of 
the Barricade, while other bodies, stationed 
lower down, below the Barricade, prepared 
to resist the troops seeking to force an 
entrance up the valley; and hence the re- 
peated battles in the neighbourhood of Roche- 
malan above described. 

On the occasion of the defeat of the Count 
de La Trinité by the little Vaudois band near 
the village of Angrogna, in November, 1560, 
the general drew off, and waited the arrival 
of reinforcements. A large body of Spanish 
veterans having joined him, in the course of 
the following spring he again proceeded up 
the valley, determined, if possible, to force 
the Barricade—the royal forces now number- 
ing some seven thousand men, all disciplined 
troops. The peasants, finding their first 
position no longer tenable in the face of 
such numbers, abandoned Angrogna and the 
lower villages, and retired, with the whole 
population, to the Pra du Tour. The count 





* Barba—a title of respect; in the Vaudois dialect literally 
signifying an uncle, 


followed them with his main army, at the 
same time directing two other bodies of 
troops to advance upon the place round by 
the mountains, one by the heights of the 
Vachére, and another by the Les Fourests. 
The defenders of the Pra would thus be 
assailed from three sides at once, their forces 
divided, and victory rendered certain. 

But the count did not calculate upon the 
desperate bravery of the defenders. All three 
bodies were beaten back in succession, For 
four days the count made every effort to force 
the defile, and failed. Two colonels, eight 
captains, and four hundred men fell in these 
desperate assaults, without gaining an inch of 
ground. On the fifth day, a combined attack 
was made with the reserve, composed of 
Spanish companies, but this, too, failed ; and 
the troops, when ordered to return to the 
charge, even refused to obey. ‘lhe count, 
who commanded, is said to have wept as he 
sat on a rock and looked upon so many of 
his dead—the soldiers themselves exclaiming. 
“God fights for these people, and we do 
them wrong !” 

About a hundred years later, the Marquis 
de Pianesse, who, like the Count de La 
Trinité, had been de‘eated at Rochemalan, 
made a similar attem,t to surprise the Vau- 
dois stronghold, with a like result. The 
peasants were commanded on this occasion 
by John Leger, the pastor and _ historian. 
Those who were unarmed hurled rocks and 
stones on the assailants from the heights ; 
and the troops being thus thrown into con- 
fusion, the Vaudois rushed from behind their 
ramparts, and drove them in a state of total 
rout down the valley. 

On entering the Pra du Tour, one of the 
most prominent objects that meets the eye 
is the Roman Catholic chapel recently erected 
there, though the few inhabitants of the dis- 
trict are still almost entirely Protestant. The 
Roman Catholic Church has, however, now 
done what the Roman Catholic armies failed 
to do—established itself in the midst of the 
Vaudois stronghold, though by no means in 
the hearts of the people. 

Desirous of ascertaining, if possible, the 
site of the ancient college, we proceeded up 
the Pra, and hailed a young woman whom we 
observed crossing the rustic bridge over the 
Péle, one of the mountain rivulets running 
into the torrent of Angrogna. Inquiring of 
her as to the site of the college, she told us 
we had already passed it, and led us back 
to the place—up the rocky side of the hill 
leading to the Vachére — past the cottage 
| where she herself lived, and pointed to the 
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site: “ There,” she said, “is where the an- 
cient college of the Vaudois stood.” The 
old building has, however, long since been 
removed, che present structure being merely 
part of a small farmsteading. Higher up the 
steep hill-side, on successive ledges of rock, 
are the ruins of various buildings, some of 
which may have been dwellings, and one, 
larger than the rest, on a broader plateau, 
with an elder-tree growing in the centre, may 
possibly have been the temple. 

From the higher shelves on this mountain- 
side the view is extremely wild and grand. 
The acclivities which surround the head of 
the Pra seem as if battlemented walls ; the 
mountain opposite throws its sombre shadow 
over the ravine in which the torrent runs ; while 
down the valley rock seems piled on rock, 
and mountain on mountain. All is perfectly 
still, and the silence is only audible through 
the occasional tinkling of a sheep-bell, or the 
humming of a bee in search of flowers on the 
mountain-side. So peaceful and quiet is the 


place, that it is difficult to believe it could 
ever have been the scene of such deadly 
strife, and rung with the shouts of men thirst- 
ing for each other’s blood. 

After lingering about the place until the 
sun was far on his way down the horizon, we 


returned by the road we had come, the 
valley seeming more beautiful than ever under 
the glow of evening, and arrived at our desti- 
nation about dusk, to find the fireflies darting 
about the streets of La Tour. 


The next day saw us at Turin, and our 
summer excursion at anend. Mr. Milsom, 
who had so pleasantly accompanied me 
through the valleys, had been summoned to 
attend the death-bed of a friend at Antibes, 
and he set out on the journey forthwith. 
While still there, he received a telegram inti- 
mating the death of his daughter at Allevard, 
near Grenoble, and he arrived only in time 
to attend her funeral. Two months later he 
lost another dear daughter ; shortly after, his 
mother-in-law died ; and in December last he 
himself died suddenly of heart disease, and 
followed them to the grave. 

One could not but conceive a hearty liking 
for Edward Milsom—he was such a tho- 
roughly good man. He was a native of 
London, but spent the greater part of his life 
at Lyons, in France, where he long since 
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settled and married. He there carried on a 
large business as a silk merchant, but was 
always ready to give a portion of his time 
and money to help forward any good work. 
He was an “ancien,” or elder, of the Evan- 
gelical church at Lyons, originally founded 
by Adolphe Monod, to whom he was also 
related by marriage. 

Some years since he was very much inter- 
ested by the perusal of Pastor Bost’s account 
of his visit to the scene of Felix Neff’s 
labours in the High Alps. He felt touched 
by the simple, faithful character of the people, 
and keenly sympathised with their destitute 
condition. “Here,” said he, “is a field in 
which I may possibly be of some use.” And 
he at once went to their help. He visited 
the district of Fressiniéres, including the ham- 
let of Dormilhouse, as well as the more dis- 
tant villages of Arvieux and San Veran, up 
the vale of Queyras; and nearly every year 
thereafter he devoted a certain portion of 
his time in visiting the poorer congregations 
of the district, giving them such help and 
succour as lay in his power. 

His repeated visits made him well known 
to the people of the valleys, who valued him 
as a friend, if they did not even love him as a 
brother, His visits were also greatly es- 
teemed by the pastors, who stood much in 
need of encouragement and help. He cheered 
the wavering, strengthened the feeble-hearted, 
and stimulated all to renewed life and action. 
Wherever he went, a light seemed to shine in 
his path ; and when he departed, he was fol 
lowed by many blessings. 

In one place he would arrange for the 
opening of a new place of worship; in 
another, for the opening of a boys’ school; 
in a third, for the industrial employment of 
girls ; and wherever there was any little heart- 
burning or jealousy to be allayed, he would 
set himself to remove it. His admirable 
tact, his unfailing temper, and excellent good 
sense, rendered him a wise counsellor and a 
most successful conciliator. ; 

The last time Mr. Milsom visited England, 
towards the end of 1869, he was occupied, as 
usual, in collecting subscriptions for the poor 
Vaudois of the High Alps. Now that the 
good “merchant missionary ” has rested from 
his labours, they will indeed feel the loss of 
their friend. ~ Who is to assume his mantle? 
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VI.—_THE ARGUMENT FROM DIFFICULTY.* 


“ And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away : for it was very great.’-—MAarK xvi. 4. 


hen difficulty is the reason. 


The stone | a sound reason for going to Christ, namely, 


is rolled away—because it is very great. because we want Him, so that the stone (I 
Volumes of comfort are hidden in the | care not what stone) is very great, is a sound 


words. Man’s troubles and God’s mercies 
are here tied together in a marvellous man- 
ner: let the combination be our text, our 
thought, this morning. 


| it, I expect that God will give it me. 


reason for expecting it to be supernaturally 


rolled away. 
If a thing is good for me, and I cannot get 
Ifa 


The little word “ for” is one of the puzzles | thing is bad for me, and I cannot avert it, I 


of Scripture. 
as cause and effect, two very incongruous 
facts : as in the famous passage—“ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembiing ; 


will and to do.” Careless readers often pass 
it over ; inaccurate scholars, always bad in- 
terpreters, say, in this place and that, that 
* for” must mean, and therefore shall mean, 
“though” or “yet ;” others, more conscien- 
tious construers, will invent some long paren- 


thesis, and make the “for” explain some | 


verse far in the background-—as indeed here 
in some editions you will find the first part 
of the 4th verse enclosed within brackets, 
and “for it was very great” coupled, by 
this stratagem, not to the relief, but to the 
anxiety—not to “the stone was rolled away,” 
but to the question, ‘‘ Who shall do it for 
us ?” 

My brethren, it is often the first view 
which is the true one—and I think it is so 
here. God’s word is the echo or the mirror 
of God's dealing: I trust you have all found 
it to be the case in life—and, if so, you will 
not stumble over the same thing when you 
find it in the Bible—that it is where man’s 
resource fails, that God's help cores in— 
that, as man’s extremity is (proverbially) 
God’s opportunity, so difficulty is an argu- 
ment, not against, but for, God’s intervention, 
and the very greatness of the stone becomes, 
in Scripture and in experience, a reason why 
it is rolled away. 

As there is an argument from want, so there 
is an argument from difficulty. 

Both the one and the other proceed, it is 
true, upon a postulate. That there is a God 
living, willing, really acting ; and that He is 
a God not cruel but merciful, and not indif- 
ferent but observant. I make no other as- 
sumption than this—and then I say, that, 
just as “ Lord, to whom else shall we go?” is 
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expect, on that very account, that God, if I 
look to Him, will. You will say, We have 


| gone back to the school-room—to the nursery 


| —for simplicities, for truisms like these. We 
for it is God which worketh in you both to | 


could not go to a better place for God's 
teaching, than to one of those elementary, 
those indeed primary schools, in which— 


“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither; . 
Can see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ 


There are two great provinces of difficulty, 
and in each the argument holds—the faith, and 
the life. 

1. It happens to most men, sooner or 
later, to be brought face to face with some of 
those questions which are vital to the Gospel. 
It may be for yourself: you yourself doubt. 
It may be for another: a friend doubts, and 
either would communicate his doubting to 
you, or else comes to you to relieve it. ‘Thus, 
in these days—and I know not that it was 
ever otherwise, certainly it was so in the first 
days—a man must expect, must lay his ac- 
count for, difficulties in the way of his faith ; 
and if he is to hold his own, he must be able 
to answer questions concerning the hope that 
is in him. 

There is an infection of doubting. One 
doubter makes many ; and, in the same mind, 
one doubt generates more. So that the man 
who has begun by giving up some subordi- 
nate, some almost insignificant outwork of 
Christianity, often finds himself driven back- 
ward, backward, backward still, from doc- 
trine to doctrine, from revelation to revela- 
tion, yes, from fact to fact, till the demon of 
doubt assails the very citadel of the Divinity 
or the Resurrection of Christ Himself; and 
he who thought it a small matter to part with 
a few books of the Old Testament or a few 
articles of the Church Catholic, is startled to 
perceive himself an infidel in all but the 
name—without an Atonement, without a 
Saviour, and practically alone without even 
God in the world. 
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This disastrous result may be due to differ- 
ent influences. It may be due to a thoroughly 
careless, trifling spirit—to a reckless vanity of 
discovering objections—to a deep-rooted dis- 
like of religion—to an inveterate habit and at 
last love of sinning. Each one of these evil 
influences has its victims: perhaps this one 
congregation may, in: the sight of God, pre- 
sent specimens of each. 

But the subject now proposed to us is that 
of difficulties-—their use and abuse. 

It is idle to deny that there are difficulties 
in believing. When we approach the grave 
of Jesus, to do honour to the sacred corpse, 
there lies a huge stone at the door, and we 
ask among ourselves, Who shall roll it away ? 
It is a parable for all time. Only shallow 
minds, uneducated or unreflecting, can be 
insensible to the difficulties which beset the 
faith. Wiser men acknowledge, feel, ponder, 
grapple with them. Christ Himself made no 
secret of them. He felt tenderly for one who 
could not believe without seeing. He recog- 
nized the superior blessedness of those who 
could. He spoke of the distinctive truths of 
His Gospel as demanding acceptance, not on 
argument, but on authority. He brought 
them from heaven, and the proof of His mis- 
sion is the proof of His doctrine. Believe in 
Christ, and so believe in Christianity. So 
difficult, to the natural reason, are the reve- 
lations of the Gospel, that they require, He 
said, not only a conviction of His right to 
teach, but also a personal communication, 
within the soul, of the thing taught. The re- 
cognition of difficulty is the first step towards 
faith. 

No difficulty can be greater than that car- 
dinal fact which this season commemorates— 
the resurrection of Christ. St. Paul places it 
side by side, in this respect, with one other 
revelation—the work of grace in the soul. 
Of both alike he can but pray that they may be 
apprehended. “ The eyes of your understand- 
ing being enlightened that ye may know... 
what is the exceeding greatness of His power 
to us-ward who believe, according to”—on the 
scale of-—“ that working of His mighty power 
which He wrought in Christ" shen He raised 
Him from the dead.” It is entirely beside 
the mark of truth to represent these things as 
intelligible in the sense of comprehensible. 
We must leave something-——something real— 
for God to do, and something also—some- 
thing new—for Christ to reveal. Let the diffi- 
culty press upon us—the question, Who shall 
roll us away the stone? To ignore the diffi- 
culty is at once to aggravate its strength, and 
to repudiate its discipline. 











Thus much none, I suppose, will deny, 
that difficulties are to be expected in a 
Divine Revelation. The God of Providence 
is evidently “‘a God who hideth Himself.” 
The God of our life—if there be a God— 
has clouds and darkness round about Him. 
What event, what circumstance, what provi- 
dence, has not in it many things indeed 
mysterious—mysterious in the truest and 
darkest of senses, because they leave justice 
and righteousness often unvindicated, and 
confound in one present sentence alike the 
good and the evil? If then the God of our 
life be also the God of our Gospel, can we 
expect that all should be light in the one, 
when confessedly so much is dark in the 
other? 

But now, if this be at all true in general, 
must it not have its exemplification in par- 
ticulars? Shall we cry out against this item 
and that in Christ’s Gospel as transcending 
reason, when we admit that God’s ways, on 
the whole, are not our ways, and that, it they 
were, revelation itself would be superfluous ? 

The course recommended by the text is 
quite opposite to this. The text bids us 
acknowledge that the mighty, massive stone 
is there, and ponder anxiously the question, 
Who shall remove it? The text bids us 
take full and accurate account of everything 
in the Gospel, of everything in the Bible, 
which contradicts our expectation or makes 
trial of our faith. The text bids us to record 
and register the difficulty, to take note of it, 
and desire its explanation. Having done 
this, let us call God in. Let us ask Him 
whose word the Gospel calls itself, to make 
this message consistent with His other mes- 
sages—with His message of the natural 
reason, the providential experience, and the 
judicial conscience. Jet us ask Him not to 
suffer us, in haste or impatience, to give up 
that access to a Saviour crucified and risen, 
which we feel to be essential. to our happi- 
ness and to our hope. Whatever the impedi- 
ments to Christian faith or Christian comfort, 
let us tarry, in humble patience, if it be but 
at the closed door of the sepulchre, till it 
shall please Him to make the crooked straight . 
before us, and the rough places plain. 

So waiting, my brethren, in earnest perse- 
vering prayer, be we well assured that ours 
shall at last be the experience vouchsaied to 
tens of thousands before us—we may not see 
the stone go, but we shall find it gone: doc- 
trines which once seemed incredible shall, as 
years advance, become our stay and our rest : 
the soul, refreshed and invigorated by the 
risen life of Jesus, shall come to accept His 
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resurrection not as a difficult dogma, but as 
the necessary, the blessed harmonizer of the 
two facts, His death on earth and His life in 
heaven—shall begin almost to say, If God 
had not told I should have inferred it—inas- 
much as I read in the Gospels the simple 
narrative of the life and death of Jesus, and I 
‘eel in myself the equally resistless evidence 
of His Omnipotent, His Divine life in heaven. 
‘When they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away—for it was very great.” It 
was worthy of God’s intervention, in behalf 
of the soul that waited for Him, not though, 





but because, the impediment was immense. 

And, O my brethren, while you are waiting 
for the stone to go, cease not to worship. 
Even doubt is not reason enough for not 
worshipping. Not to worship is to cease to | 
doubt: it is, to have decided for unbelief. 
Even of the disciples who met the risen 
Saviour in Galilee, some doubted—but all | 
worshipped. If doubt be not yet denial, if 
suspense be not yet apostasy, if there be yet | 
three parts in you faith and two unbelief, that | 
preponderance is enough to act upon—as | 
much as we have to act upon in ten thousand | 
matters of every-day life: your present duty, 
because your present reason and conscience, 
is to worship: say, if you must, Who shall 
roll away the stone? but draw nigh, as you 
speak, to the sepulchre where slept the living ! 
So approaching, when you look, you shall 
perhaps see the stone gone! 

2. ‘hat which is true of the faith is true 
also of the life. Difficulty is a reason for the 
interposition of the Omnipotent. 

How bright a light is thus thrown upon 
some of the darkest spots of human being ! 

There is a wish in your heart—not sinful 
—there is no promise for sinful, lawless lust- 
ings—a wish, not sinful, but strong. You 
desire this or that calling—another is imposed 
upon you. Earthly friends, worldly interests, 
summon you to a lucrative business, an am- 
bitious profession: Christ has beckoned to 
you from heaven, and you desire to give 
up all for Him. You see not how it is to 
be accomplished. Expectations, wishes, en- 
treaties, commands, of parents or friends, 
impel you in one direction—is it right, is it 
possible, to disregard them? Christ Himself 
seems to answer, No. Christ Himself says, 
“Whereinsuever thou art called, therein 
abide.” How can you serve Him in spite of 
Him? How can you doubt that the wish 
put into your heart was put there as a trial, 
not as a direction? Wait awhile—wait, and 
pray : again and again Christ has made a path, 





unexpected, half unwelcome whenit came, now 


through change, now through adversity, now 
through death itself, towards the realization— 
a year, a month, ago, you said within yourself, 
The stone is there, fixed, immovable; you 
look to-day, and it is gone—gone, not though, 
but because, it was great, and therefore God 
has removed it. 

There is in your heart some strong, some 
virtuous yet hopeless affection. Everything 
forbids it—prejudice, prohibition. hostility of 
friends ; separation, utter and final, is the 
sentence to-day, the blighting sentence, upon 
the honest passion of your life. Wait a while, 
wait and pray ; you see not the stone move, 
but you look up and it is gone. God has 
given you your heart’s desire, receive it from 
Him and He will add His blessing ! 

Sometimes the text fulfils itself in a very 
different way. Your mind was fully bent 
upon a particular calling; it might be the 
ministry itself of Christ’s Church, the minis- 
try, we will say for example, of this Reformed 
and Apostolical branch of Christ’s Church in 
England. With the fullest consent of friends, 
with the liveliest approval of conscience, you 
had devoted and dedicated yourself, from 
your youth up, to this sacred work. Just 
when you were ripe for it, Ordination full in 
view, a scruple came in. There was one of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, there was an expres- 
sion in the Baptismal Office, there was a 
clause in the Athanasian Creed, which struck 
you with alarm—you could not sign, you 
could not say, you could not assent to it; 
conscience is a sacred voice, and in good 
men imperious ; there is nothing to be done ; 
“ whatsoever is not of faith is sin ;” you can- 
not vow the great vow with a lie in your 
right hand ; there is nothing for it, you must 
wait, you must postpone, you must give up 
your heart’s choice, your life’s work. How 
often has God stepped in when man was say- 
ing, Who shall roll away the stone? How 
often has prolonged thought, seconded and 
hallowed by complete self-surrender, ended 
in the absolute sweeping away of the sup- 
posed impossibility! How often has en- 
quiry, counsel, prayer, so soon as the dread 
of a guilty self-interest was precluded by an 
entire heart’s submission, resulted in a calm, 
sober, conscientious approval of the sus- 
pected formula of faith or worship, and the 
candidate been able to present himself for his 
holy commission with a perfect tranquillity of 
thought and feeling! May we not apply to 
such cases the blessed comfort ot the text, ‘The 
stone of difficulty was gone—why? because 
it had been great, and therefore God rolled 
it away out of the path of His waiting servant! 
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Sometimes the exemplification has been in 
the region, not of scruple, but of temptation. 
How often have we vexed and lacerated our- 
selves in the prospect of some terrible snare, 
inevitable, as it seemed, and resistless! A 
friend, dear as our own soul, would ask us to 
do this or that which we ought not, would 
bid us accompany him to this or that amuse- 
ment or dissipation of which we doubted, or 
scarcely doubted, the lawfulness, would laugh 
us into compliance, or threaten us with the 
loss of a friendship precious as life. We see 
no way of escape. Ours is not that hardy 
robust nature which likes or tolerates isola- 
tion; we cling and follow and love—it is 
death to us to be cast off or let alone. Who 
shall roll out of our way this rock of diffi- 
culty ? we ask, and ask again ; we look this 
way and that way, we dread, yet desire, and 
dread again, the hour of meeting—behold, 
when it comes, comes after a severance of 
months or years, our friend is of one mind 
with us as to right and wrong—God has 
wrought with him also, not with us only—or 
else God blesses the first faint half-hinted 
doubt from our lips to his conviction and 
turning. When we look again, the stone is 
gone—rolled away, not though (we must think), 
but because, it was great, and because God, 
the Almighty and the All-mercitul, saw and 
compassionated our weakness ! 

But indeed, my brethren, it is not only in 
the great events or transitions of a life that 
the text fulfils itself: it has its example in 
the commonest every-day experiences alike 
of work and of worship. 

This congregation thinks it a very easy 
thing for its minister to ascend this pulpit, 
and speak a few commonplace words upon 
that most commonplace thing—Religion. 
Little do they know the trial of nerve and 
the toil of heart which goes to the making of 
the very poorest sermon. If they did, they 
would criticize less, and they would sympa- 
thize more. They would know that indeed 
there is nothing, for one charged with such 
an office, but to throw himself absolutely 
upon the help of God, advance towards the 
thwarting obstacle, and look to Him, Him 
alone, for the thought and the feeling, for the 
insight and the expression, for the earnest- 
ness and the persuasion—nay, for smaller 
things too—for the eyesight, and the voice, 
and the reason, and the very life itself, in 
virtue of which alone the work can physically 
as well as spiritually be done! 

But I need not speak of the minister— 
what is that thing which you are here to do? 
The man can never have prayed, who knows 





of no difficulty in prayer. What! shall I, 
here on earth, cribbed and cabined in a 
frame of flesh and blood, hope that my weak 
voice, that my puny thought, that my insig- 
nificant want, shall find its way, up the great 
sky, into the ear of Him who has the charge 
of two universes? Who shall roll away this 
stone —the stone of distance and incommen- 
surableness between the Creator and the 
thing made? O, there is nothing for it 
but the encouragement provided in the text 
—they walked towards the impossible rock, 
and when they came, lo, it was gone. Why? 
Because it was great, and God, the Omnipo- 
tent, had taken care that it should be rolled 
away. He would have us pray—and there- 
fore, in the attempt, is given the power; and 
to Him that heareth the prayer—to Him 
shall all flesh come. 

There is another example—we will add 
but this one—of the saying before us—and it 
is at once the latest and the most momentous. 
You may have known some Christian person, 
exemplary in life, devout, devoted in soul, 
who trembled, nevertheless, in the foreview 
of death. This life is precious to many, very 
precious, who seem to have but scant joy of 
it: it is a pleasant thing to the eyes, says the 
wise man, so much as to behold the sun; 
and surely this world is more than a beautiful 
picture—it is very full of joys, mingled in- 
deed but not poisoned, for millions of God’s 
creatures: nature bids us cherish life, and 
grace itself, speaking by an Apostle’s lips, 
tells of Divine mercy shown in bringing back 
a saintly man from the gate of death into the 
chequered life of the living. Besides all this, 
there is, for all but a few, some clinging, 
lingering gloom around the grave which Jesus 
opened : few have so clear, so sober a cer- 
tainty of waking bliss in the prospect of a 
life beyond, as to take away all the fear and 
all the shrinking which testifies against death 
as the penalty and curse of sin. The fact, at 
all events, is so. Many true Christians have 
felt all their lifetime a dread, if not of death, 
then of dying. Can you not bear witness, 
some of you, how, in their case, when the end 
came, the fulfilment of the text came with it? 
how, when they were asking, Who shall roll 
us away the stone? a form, not of angel 
mould, but like unto the Son of Man, came 
and swept it from before them, saying, I am 
the Resurrection and the Life, and he who 
believeth in me shall live though he die? 
Has not their latest breath borne witness to 
the annihilation of fear through Him who by 
dying overcame death, and rising again 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
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lievers? ‘When they looked,” close to it, | world, flesh, and devil united! When you 
“the stone was rolled away—because it was , ponder with yourselves the anxious question, 
great,” and because God, their God, vouch-| in some critical moment, of life or death, 
safed to do it. | Who shall remove the stone?” look once 
Courage, then, followers, seekers of the again and you shall find it gone—gone, not 
Crucified ! this is your heritage, this the God | by human might nor human skill, but gone 
you serve! so mighty, so tender, so sympa- | because it is great, and because weak in your- 
thizing with your sorrows, so strong to save! selves, you shall ever be more than con- 
Shrink not from pain ; swerve not from duty. | querors through Him who loves you! 
He is with you: and greater is He alone than | C. J. VAUGHAN, 





A REVERIE AND A SONG. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
I, 


WHEN I do sit apart 
And commune with my heart, 
She brings me forth the treasures once my own; 
Shows me a Lappy place 
Where leaf-buds swelled apace, 
A..d wasting rims of snow in sunlight shone. 


Rock, in a mossy glade, 

The larch trees lend thee shade, 
That just begin to feather with their leaves ; 

From out thy crevice deep 

White tufts of snowdrops peep, 
And melted rime drips softly from thine eaves. 


Ah, rock, I know, I know 
That yt thy snowdrops grow, 
And yet doth sunshine fleck them through the tree, 
Whose sheltering branches hide 
The cottage at its side, 
That never more will shade or shelter me. 


I know the stockdoves’ note 
Athwart the glen doth float : 
With sweet foreknow.edge of her twins oppress’d, 
And longings onward sent, 
She broous vefore the event, 
While leisurely she mends her shallow nest. 


Once to that cottage door, 
In happy days of yore, 
My little love made ootprints in the snow. 
She was so glad of spring, 
She helped the birds to sing, 
1 know she dwells there yet—the rest I do not know. 


They sang, and would not stop, 
While drop, and drop, and drop, 
I heard the melted rime in sunshine fall; 
And narrow wandering rills, 
Where leaned the daffodils, 
Murmured and murmured on, and that was all. 


I think, but cannot tell, 
I think she loved me well, 
And some dear fancy with my future twined. 
But I shall never know, 
Hope faints, and lets it go, 
That passionate waut forbid to speak its mind. 


1. 
HE was but a child, a child, 
And I a man grown ; 
Sweet she was, and fresh, and wild, 
And, I thought, my own. 
What could Ido? The long grass groweth, 
The long wave floweth with a murmur on: 
The why and the whcrefore of it all who knoweth ? 
Ere I thought to lose her she was grown—and gone. 
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This day or that day in warm spring weather, 

The lamb that was tame will vearn to break its tether. 

‘* But if the world wound thee,” I said, ‘‘ come back to me, 
Down in the dell wishing—wishing, wishing for thee.” 


The dews hang on the white may, 
Like a ghost it stands, 

All in the dusk before day 
That folds the dim lands : 
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“ She was so glad of spring. 

Dark fell the skies when once belated, 

Sad, and scrrow-fated, I missed the sun ; 
But wake, heart, and sing, for not in vain I waited. 

O clear, O s lemn dawning, lo, the maid is won! 
Sweet dews, dry early on the grass and clov r, 
Lest the bride wet her feet while she walks over; 
Shine to-day, sunbeams, and make all fair to see : 
Down the dell she’s coming—coming, coming with me. 
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DEVOTED LIVES. 


IV.—_BARTHOLOMEW ZIEGENBALG. 


I. FROM HALLE TO TRANQUEBAR. 


HE little Saxon town of Pullsnitz, not 

far from Dresden, lies in a happy valley 
among woods and bright green meadows, and 
somewhat out of the world, to which, never- 
theless, about once in a hundred years, it has 
regularly made its contribution, blossoming 
like a century plant in some famous name, 
then modestly withdrawing out of sight. It 
was on one of those great occasions that 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg was born, “ on St. 
John’s Day, 1683.” His father was a country 
shopkeeper in the place, half tradesman, half 
farmer, a thrifty, grave, and upright man, who 
would have done his best by his children had 
not death snatched him away; and as they 
had already lost their mother, Ziegenbalg 
found himself an orphan at six. The care of 
the family fell upon the eldest girl, who seems 
to have been singularly fitted for her task, 
and her brother was educated under her 
auspices as far as the modest appliances of 
their native town would permit. But the 
local school was not thought sufficient, and 
probably gave but meagre learning, so that 
Ziegenbalg was transferred first to the 
neighbouring town of Camentz, and finally to 
the High School of Gorlitz. 

He was a meditative, brooding child, given 
to solitary wanderings among the Pullsnitz 
hills; by no means robust of body, but 
touched with a sickliness that was perhaps 
hereditary, and was accompanied by frequent 
fits of depression. Two incidents of his 
| childhood left a profound impression, and no 
doubt contributed to form the gravity and 
moral earnestness of his character. Among 
his earliest recollections was one that would 
have been dim but for its impressiveness. 
His mother summoned the four children to 
her death-bed, and spoke to them with a 
touching solemnity. Among other things, 
he could vividly recall that she said, “ My 
children, I have laid by a great treasure for 
you, a very great treasure.” “A treasure,” 
cried the eldest girl, full of wonder, “and 
where may it be, mother?” “Seek it in the 
{Bible, my children,” she replied, “and you 
will find it: there is not a page I have not 
wet with my tears.” A year or two after a 
great fire broke out and swept along the rows 
of wooden houses. The Ziegenbalgs were 
threatened, and as the father lay sorely sick, 
the neighbours hurriedly lifted him up, placed 


him in an empty coffin which had long stood 
in the room, and carried him into the market 
square, where during the night he died. It 
is stated that it was not so unusual then for a 
grave and religious man to have his coffin 
made, and to keep it before him as a symbol 
of death; it was to the daily life what the 
path through the graveyard was to the wor- 
shippers at church: yet surely the children 
in that house must have looked upon it with 
an awe that would deepen over the strange, 
grim, dying scene; nor is it with any 
wonder we read that the little Bartholo- 
mew could never get rid of the thought of 
heaven and hell; “if any one died, I fell 
to thinking where his soul had gone, and 
what change had come over it.” This ear- 
nestness grew up with him: “ my conscience 
troubled me,” he says, “ if I did wrong ;” and 
at Camentz, “ where I had many temptations 
to a worldly life, the smiting of my conscience 
held me back from many a sin.” But it was 
at Gorlitz that this seriousness gave place to 
something higher. 

He had set himself to the study oi theology, 
pursuing it in a desultory fashion, and lament- 
ing that there was no one at hand to guide 
him. He was reading widely, on all sub- 
jects, and scattering his strength; the lads 
about him looked on the church as a profes- 
sion, and he was dropping into the same 
habit, and living and enjoying himself much 
as they did, though in a graver way. One 
day an older student fell into conversation 
with him. He was unknown to Ziegen- 
balg, but he had discerned his character, 
and was a man of warm Christian feelings 
and sound judgment. They were both fond 
of music, and the stranger spoke eloquently 
of the harmonies of a spiritual life, and of the 
harmony between man and God that had 
been lost by the fall and restored by Christ. 
Only those who understood this, he added, 
knew music. Ziegenbalg was an eager lis- 
tener. “I felt,” he says, “a great affection 
to this man, and begged he would bestow his 
friendship on me. ‘ Willingly,’ he replied, 
but upon one condition, that I would give 
up the friendship of the world. I answered 
that I would put myself entirely in his hands.” 
This point gained, his friend unfolded to him 
his experience of communion with God, and 
drew him to seek it tor himself. Every day 
'they prayed, read the Bible, and walked 
together; and the seed that was then sown 
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fell into good ground. Ziegenbalg was soon 
able to speak of “the sweetness and joy of 
God that filled his soul ;” his former Chris- 
tianity appeared to him little better than 
deception, and the Bible became so great a 
treasure, that for the first time he understood 
his mother’s words. Making allowance for 
the enthusiasm of his language, it is plain that 
a powerful impression had been made. This 
true friend defended his companion from the 
petty persecutions that sprung up, watched 
and strengthened him till he was able to 
say that the more he was laughed at the 
more he was drawn to God, and then dis- 
appeared. He seems to have been one 
who was touched by the new life springing 
up in the Church, and who prepared Ziegen- 
balg for that close contact with it which was 
to determine his career; but had his in- 
fluence been continued longer, the slightly 
ascetic and formal character of his piety might 
have been mischievous. 

Left to himself, Ziegenbalg fell at first into 
great straits. His ecstasy of faith was fol- 
lowed by nine months of incessant inward 
conflict. His life was clouded, for his com- 


panions and teachers could so little help 
him that they considered he was suffering 
from an attack of low spirits and bile; and 


he was obliged to fight his own way through 
the darkness. All that was beautiful and com- 
forting in God vanished like a dream ; and 
the hours that had been radiant with com- 
munion grew darkened and horrible with the 
vision of sin. His own evil and the world’s 
filled him with unspeakable sadness ; he could 
only marvel at the long-sufiering of God in 
sparing men; and under the burden of his 
thoughts strength and health wore away. 
He dared not think of preaching Christ and 
adding another to the faithless witnesses of 
the Church. Yet the pain of surrendering 
this dream of his life added to his confusion. 
“ At last,” he writes, “the joyful and comfort- 
able light of the Gospel shone upon my soul.” 
It came slowly back ; but if his happiness was 
less intense, he had a far deeper knowledge 
of himself and a far higher trust in Christ and 
His salvation. 

It could not be expected that his studies 
would advance much during such a period ; 
he says frankly that he “ gave up everything 
to the care of his soul ;” indeed, his teachers, 
with whom he was a favourite, seem almost 
to have lost hope of him, and no one now felt 
the need of application more than he. The 
next two years, from seventeen to nineteen, 
were a period of restless activity, during which 
he was drawn forward by the resolve that he 





would dedicate himself altogether to God's 
service and the glorifying of His name among 
men : and “I recognised that to do that I must 
become capable of doing it.” He gave up 
most of his time to philosophy and theology, 
but every hour of the day was occupied, and 
the Bible, and whatever threw light upon the 
Bible, had a chief place. Such letters as are 
preserved show that he had not thrown off 
the ascetic influence of his Gorlitz friend. The 
books he reads to improve his style are Eras- 
mus and the like, which “ improve his heart :” 
for the classical writers he “has no time:” 
philosophy “ goes against his conscience :” 
ethics and physics he “ will learn out of the 
Bible.” He makes fair progress in languages, 
but, as he is hindered by having to study 
alone, “no one joining him for fear of heresy,” 
he hopes that “the Holy Ghost, from whom 
the gift of tongues and the interpretation of 
tongues proceed, will not deny him what may 
be necessary.” Busy as he is, he finds leisure 
to do some good to others “by word or 
letter,” especially to his sisters, to whom he 
writes that he has found the treasure which 
their mother had laid up, and God, he says, 
blesses the little that he did. It is now, how- 
ever, time for him to leave the High School: 
he “ will leave it” indeed “at Easter, 1702 :” 
yet not, as he might, for the University, feel- 
ing himself too ill prepared, and guided by 
certain letters he received, and which demand 
some explanation. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there had sprung up at many points a 
reaction against the formal, dry, lifeless 
orthodoxy that reigned over the Church. A 
purely logical theology controlled the pulpit 
and dried up the springs of spiritual life ; 
the sermons were strings of formal propositions 
formally stated, while the Bible was scarcely 
mentioned ; and candidates for the ministry 
did not profess to understand the language 
of the Old Testament, broke down in the 
most superficial examination of their ac- 
quaintance with Biblical Greek, and frequently 
did not know a word of Greek at all. The 
troubles of the Thirty Years’ War as it swept 
across the land broke through this religious 
crust, and men sought for something deeper 
and more sustaining. The Bibles were 
brought out of dusty corners, Bible meetings 
and Bible expositions attracted crowds, not 
only among the town or country folk, but in 
the University; and as teachers rose up 
touched by this new impulse a powerful 
movement passed over Germany. It was 
nicknamed Pietism, and was treated with 
hostility and frequently with rigour. Social 
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and ecclesiastical persecutions broke out 
against it, and to be a pietist was commonly 
to be a mark for reproach and scorn and 
coarse raillery, if nothing worse. There 
were noble-minded and great-hearted men, 
however, among the leaders, and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century their 
influence was remarkable and was rapidly 
rising. The University of Halle was entirely 
in their hands, and was fed by students from 
the High School at Berlin, which was under 
the same control. Francke, best known to 
the after-world by his Orphan House and his 
life of faith, was the soul of the movement 
at Halle; at Berlin it centred in Spener, 
chaplain to the king, and probably the most 
famous pastor of his time,and Lange, the rector 
of the High School ; and everywhere it drew 
to itself the more serious and earnest natures, 
and especially the ardour of the young. To 
Ziegenbalg it had a natural attraction, for 
while it was the only earnest Christianity he 
could discover, it was of the same type as 
his own; and on the disappearance of his 
good genius from Gorlitz, he seems to have 
commenced a correspondence with Francke 
and Lange. A friend was a necessity to 
him, some one to whom he could utter 
himself without reserve, and his letters are 


singular for their candour and trustfulness : 
nor is the boldness with which this young 
lad, not yet entered at a University, opened 
a correspondence with two such men, and 
the patience with which they answer and 


help him, less remarkable. They direct his 
reading, deal with his difficulties, and when 
he suggests waiting still for two years and 
spending them under Lange at Berlin, they 
approve his plan. Their interest is only 
accountable on the supposition that they dis- 
cerned in Ziegenbalg enough to justify it, 
not only the clever and patient scholar who 
was testified as the best pupil of the school, 
but the spiritual power that was to give him 
his place in the Church of Christ. 

There was a difficulty about the Berlin 
plan which he did not conceal from his 
friends. He had but a slender patrimony, 
of which much had already been spent for his 
education, and he could not afford much 
more. Francke’s friend, the Baron von 
Cannstein, however, came forward and solved 
the difficulty by taking charge of the ex- 
penses, which were not a serious matter after 
all. To our present notions of University 
life it may be ludicrous ; but we find that at 
Halle, which had the reputation of being 
dear, a poor student “who will spend no 
extras in beer or at the coffee-house,” may 





have “a room, his bed, washing, wood, light, 
clothes, paper, and the necessary books tor 
ninety shillings a-year, and many of them do 
not use so much ;” not very wonderful per- 
haps when, a century and half before, a 
student could altogether live at Wittemberg 
(“ board, fees, and lodging”) for thirty-eight 
florins. Even a smail bursary would be 
a material help ; and the student was on his 
way, when one of his sisters died, and he 
brought back from the funeral a sickness that 
fairly broke down his constitution, Never 
strong, he was from this time sickly. Pro- 
bably the excitement and hard work of the 
last three years had been too much for him, 
probably he had fallen into the fault of his 
party, and despised the cultivation of physical 
energy. But he had scarcely settled at Berlin 
when his illness broke out once more, and he 
was hurried back to Pullsnitz, where we 
find him for nearly two years, studying and 
writing letters in a little room he has taken 
for himself “ with Martin Hahnen, the carpen- 
ter, by the Upper Gate.” Yet the two months 
he had been with Lange had been of wonder- 
ful benefit. Instead of the isolation and 
persecution of Gorlitz, he found sympathy 
from his companions and teachers; he was 
kindly and even warmly received; and 
Lange’s fine scholarship and rare gift of 
teaching told upon him for life. His studies 
received both direction and inspiration, and 
his life looked fresh and real, and in 1703 
he entered the University at Halle. He 
could rest and wait no longer: “ Better wear 
out than rust out,” he cried, as months passed 
without restoring his health; and yet it was 
wearing out. Daily, almost hourly, he was 
in pain, without any hope of being better. 
“ Go where I would,” he said afterwards, “ the 
cross followed me,” nor was it a cross easy to 
carry. Just at the point where he had 
reached, where he was under Francke’s per- 
sonal lead, where his enthusiasm found con- 
genial spirits, and where he had a band of 
triends to work, and read, and pray with, 


| just when the dream of his life was within 


his grasp, it was not easy to let it go. Yet 
why should he struggle on towards a ministry 
for which God denied him some of the 
most necessary .gifts? Why not give it 
up for something else, farming for ex- 
ample? It became the burden of his con- 
stant prayer, a struggle that left him no 
peace: and at last he carried it one day to 
his professor. Breithaupt, next to Francke, 
was the man of most influence and wisdom. 
Perhaps there might be some modest place 
found where fewer gifts were needed, Zie- 
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genbalg suggested. 
same mind. From all parts, he said, teachers 
are asked from Halle ; and we can scarcely | 
furnish enough, and, he continued, in words | 
which never left the memory of his com- 
panion, “To lead one soul from among the 


| 


Breithaupt was of the | friends worked together for some happy 


months, till an invitation reached Ziegenbalg 
from Erfurt, where he could begin by teaching 
twenty children. As Eriurt had already ex- 
pelled the leaders of the new movement, it 
presented irresistible attractions to Ziegenbalg, 


heathen to God, is as much as if in Europe | a forlorn hope to which his brave spirit and 
one brought a hundred : for here the means | enthusiasm turned him with ardour ; and leav- 
and opportunities abound, and there they | ing Linde behind him, he accepted the call. 


have none.’ 
either of the two men were aware, and turned | 


were to follow. If he could serve God among 

the heathen, he would be content: anyhow, 

his life was not his own, but God’s. 
Ziegenbalg’s stay in Berlin was not two 


The words sank deeper than | In two months he had surrendered i it, succumb- 


‘ing to an attack of his old illness, and was 
Ziegenbalg’s thoughts into the direction they 


, Shop in his native town. 


again in the little room above the carpenter’ s 
His native air 


| appears to have wrought with its usual po- 


months; in Halle he studied for but one | 


session, and that was his University career. 
In point of time nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory, but there was other than col- 
lege training to be had, and slowly he 
submitted to learn it. 
himself to feel that it was not Halle he 


tency, for it is not long till he writes of hold- 
ing a meeting every evening from seven till 
nine ; and presently we read of him, not in 


| Pullsnitz only, but all round the neighbour- 
_hood. A bookbinder has “kindled the fire” 


in KO6nigsbriick, a few miles off ; the wrathful 


| parish minister preaches that he should 


He was beginning | be stoned out of the place, to which the 


, bookbinder listening (for he is present at the 


was studying for, but something, he could sermon), is inspired with a hymn so beautiful 


not tell what, beyond. 


When the session | |that Ziegenbalg sends it to inspirit Linde, 
was over Francke procured him a tutorship | then speeds thither himself. 


So the record 


in Merseburg, and he never returned. He | of his life runs from place to place, for nearly a 
carried with him a good report, an enthu- | year, while he advances in boldness till he is 
siastic attachment to his teachers, a sense of | not afraid to preach ; yet, partly by begetting 


having been at the University ; and apparently | sympathy, partly by disarming hostility, is 


that was all, unless we note two friendships, 


whole aiter life. 
For the next two years he was an earnest | 


the purity and simplicity of his character 
lending force to his confession. 


learning also what he says was so hard, to be | 


still and wait the unfolding of God’s plans, 
It was a struggle to part from the University, 
a pain to be kept from it; he must now be 
content till the time of sickness passed, and 
live in the present and make use of the 
opportunities about him ; and to him the great 
opportunity was that of preaching Christ ; for 
his spirit was evidently that of an evangelist, 
and one of an intense and eager type. At 
Halle he had been taught that men received 
the Gospel in order to spread it, that he might 
begin at once. So in Merseburg, “which 
hated pietism,” he organized Bible-readings 
and prayer-meetings, which speedily received 
the support of all the principal people of the 
town ; a Bible class that was opened for boys 
of the High School, at their own request ; and 
sO many young persons gathered about him 
|| for instruction, that he was obliged to seek 


1 help. Itcame in the shape of a visit from his 
| fellow-student Linde, upon which the two 


He was | 


| not molested, but many clergymen attend his 
of which one at least was to bear upon his | "sermons, which are entirely “ of a revival type,” 





and even begin to ask him into their own 
_ pulpits. 

Meanwhile the University has not been 
forgotten. Occasionally his return has been 
postponed, Francke assenting, and probably 
reluctant to draw him away from work where 
he is so valuable. But he keeps up his read- 
ing, reminds Linde to send him a Cicero, and 
writes that God blesses his studies. He is 
certainly not anxious to return, and expresses 
himself as already independent of most of 
what the University could give him. He 
thinks of going back “‘at Whitsuntide, 1705, 
to study Hebrew ;’ otherwise he considers 
he can read to as much purpose at home, 
and what he chiefly wants is “ greater readi- 
ness in extemporary speaking.” But again 
a sister dies, and the survivor begs her 
brother would not leave her just then: “he 
was not strong yet, and she would nurse him 
for another year.” With some reluctance he 
consents, adding the condition that he should 
spend part of the time in travel, and “make 
the acquaintance of godly and learned men,” 
and setting out forthwith for Berlin, where they 
gave him a kindly welcome, and put him to 
work, for which he was never but gratcful. 
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At Pullsnitz he had only preached an occa- 
sional sermon, but now he was to take a 
parish for two months, while the minister was 
away; and there, in that quiet work at 
Werder, twenty miles only from Berlin, we 
may leave him, unconscious that his career 
was being fixed in another country, and by 
events of which he had no tidings, and could 
have no conception. 

On a March evening, in the year 1705, 
King Frederick IV. of Denmark sat in deep 
thought in his palace. There was war with 
Sweden, a legacy left him by his father, 
and the war dragged on, not in the happiest 
way. As he looked over the papers on the 
table, his eye rested on the petition of a poor 
widow. Her husband and eldest son had 
been murdered in a native outbreak at Tran- 
quebar, and she sought redress and help. 
The circumstance was slight, and might have 
made little impression on a mind preoccupied, 
but that the heathen population added by 
adventure or conquest to Denmark had al- 
ready weighed upon the king. They could 
be found at many points of his dominions, in 
Greenland, India, and St. Thomas, and they 
had filled him with misgivings that he had 
not acted fairly by them, that as a Christian 
prince he should have sent messengers to 
preach Christ to them. Perhaps the serious- 
ness of his position made his conscience 
sensitive ; but a sudden conviction smote 
through his mind, and, like a famous king 
before him, “his countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him.” For ninety 
years there had been a Danish East India 
Company under charter and protection of 
the Crown; for ninety years Danish ships 
had sailed to Tranquebar, Danish merchants 
had traded and grown rich in it, Danish sol- 
diers had defended it, and Danish governors 
had ruled it: but no ship had ever carried a 
Danish missionary to preach the gospel. For 
these ninety years the Christian conscience 
of the land had been asleep, and it was now 
high time to awake. Penitent, perplexed, 
and restless, he summoned Dr. Liitkens, his 
chaplain, who found him poring over a map 
of the Coast of Coromandel. Could the 
chaplain procure him men, he would send 
out apostles to the Indies. He had taken 
his decision with a hasty energy, for while he 
was musing the fire had burned, and Liitkens 
with a joy he did not hide, heaped, he says, 
fuel on the fire. Yet he could not answer the 
king’s question. The Church of Denmark 
was no more alive to mission work than other 
Churches of that time, and such men as were 
wanted were scarcely to be found. He paused 





for a moment, then said, “Send me.” Fre- 
derick was moved by the old man’s seif- 
sacrifice, but he could not part with him. He 
reckoned on his counsel, he must have him 
by his side ; it was younger men he wanted, 
who could face the hardships and the climate 
with less risk. ‘‘Get us the men,” he said; 
whereupon Liitkens went out to seek. 

Such is the story as it is popularly told, 
and although some of the details are wanting 
in historical authority, the main facts are 
unquestioned. No doubt it is hard to sur- 
render the minute realism of the description, 
but even then its vivid and dramatic pic- 
turesqueness is scarcely impaired. It was the 
king who conceived the plan, and such plans 
are often the fruit of a sudden and happy in- 
spiration. ‘There was war with Sweden, and 
there was enough in having Charles XII. 
for an antagonist, to make even a bolder 
man nervous. The request for missionaries 
was natural; for only a year or two before 
he had put the same questionsto Dr. Jespersen 
about a mission to the Finns, and the men 
were soon to be at work: while again, his 
chaplain, alreadystrongly influenced by Spener 
and the zeal of pietism, was just the man to 
act the part assigned to him. The particular 
day, the petition, and the king poring over 
the map, are incidents that have not been 
traced to any authentic source ; but that the 
mission formed the subject of much conver- 
sation between the king and his chaplain, 
and with the result already mentioned, there 
can be no doubt. 

Dr. Liitkens found that he had undertaken 
a difficult task. He was to consult Borne- 
mann, the Bishop of Zeeland, a man stiffly 
orthodox, and without a particle of interest in 
missionary work. Little help was to be had 
from him, but much cold water; and seeing 
what the Church was then, we do not wonder 
that the search was unsuccessful. It was a 
painful disappointment to the king, although 
it did not turn him from his purpose. He 
told his chaplain that as the men must be 
had, he had better write for them to Germany ; 
so Liitkens, who was himself a German, natu- 
rally turned to two of his old colleagues at 
Berlin. The first letter is both vague and 
urgent ; there is a hesitation about the work 
required ; it may be in Africa or the West 
Indies, the Coast of Guinea or the Coast ot 
Coromandel ; but there is the strongest appeal 
to send the right men, and to send them at 
once. His correspondents took the matter up 
with warmth, and on consulting with their 
brother ministers it appeared that they might 
return a favourable answer. ‘The man who 
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had been unconsciously trained for this work 
was at the moment in their neighbourhood, 
and was about to leave it; one more illustra- 
tion of the curious exactitude with which the 
parts of God’s plans fit into one another. 

For it was while Ziegenbalg was at Werder 
that Liitkens’s letter reached Berlin, and 
Lange was commissioned by his brother minis- 
ters to write at once to him, that their choice 
had fallen upon him and his old fellow-student 
Pliitschau. Ziegenbalg was startled, and drew 
back. He must answer the letter, but he 
answered it, as he thought, evasively, dreading 
to disobey what might be God’s will, and 
dreading the prospect of a mission just as 
much. Three weeks after, coming up to a 
friend’s wedding in Berlin, he was confounded 
to hear that his letter had been construed into 
acceptance, and that a communication to this 
effect had been made to Copenhagen. His 
first impulse was to draw back—it was impos- 
sible that he could be fitted for so peculiar a 
calling —and then characteristically he yielded. 
If it was God’s doing he would not resist 
Him, but only prayed that he might be con- 
vinced he was right. On the rst of October 
Pliitschau and he were at a friendly confer- 
ence of the Berlin clergy when a second letter 
arrived from Copenhagen. The two young 
students were accepted, and a small sum was 
enclosed to each for travelling expenses. The 
letter was hurried, and the writer merely went 
on to say that the destination would be not 
the West Indies, but Guinea, and to request 
the journey would be begun without delay. 
Tie change of climate was decidedly for the 
worse, and there were some present who 
shrunk from the thought of the sure fate that 
waited the travellers on that murderous coast. 
But after much discussion and prayer, they 
both rose up and said : “ We go in the Lord’s 
name. Should He give us but one soul from 
among the heathen we shall be rewarded for 
the journey.” Breithaupt’s words were evi- 
dently bearing fruit, and so was the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and simple faith which ennobled 
the Halle teaching. The hasty preparations 
were soon made. There was no time for 
farewells. Ziegenbalg could not even take his 
beloved books ; and leaving behind an only 
sister, and Pliitschau an aged mother, they 
reached Copenhagen on October 16th, and 
found that it was neither Africa nor St. 
= they were to sail for, but Tranque- 

ar ! 

The king and his chaplain received them 
with all friendliness, and there the interest 
stayed ; for though there was curiosity, there 
was no Christian sympathy. Men might 


— 


throw away their lives as they would ; it was 
their matter and the king's, and a century was 
to lapse before the people of any country 
caught up the spirit of missionary enterprise. 
The very start was unpleasant. Bishop 
Bornemann, who, by command of the king, 
was to examine them for ordination, threw 
so many difficulties in the way that they were 
ordained only by pressure of a royal order ; 
and this difficulty being got over, they went 
on board their ship on November zoth. 

Take it at the best, their reception had 
not been encouraging. Along their journey 
they heard no favourable words. They were 
smiled at as good-natured enthusiasts on a 
wild and foolish mission ; they were pitched 
contemptuously aside as heretics, or young 
dreamers, or “ apostles without a call ;” and 
these judgments were passed with the weight 
of learning and ecclesiastical authority, by 
famous universities and high-placed divines, 
During their brief stay at Copenhagen, they 
heard much to the same effect, not said with 
so frank openness, but with a depressing 
unanimity. Many were openly hostile. It 
was carefully explained that they were going 
on a useless and fruitless errand. The East 
India Company was bitterly opposed to 
them, and as communication between the 
colony and home was so infrequent, that 
power there was almost absolute, interference 
from home was disregarded, the king’s 
interference all the more, since the head 
of the India Board was his natural brother. 
The missionaries did not know it; but it 
appears now that secret instructions were 
despatched by the Company, authorising the 
governor to offer every opposition, and, in 
efiect, to crush the mission. ‘There was little 
to set against all this, for nothing had yet been 
heard of missionary success ; in the slow com- 
munications of those days Eliot’s work among 
the Indians, though begun fifty years before, 
not getting known in Germany till some time 
after Ziegenbalg’s death. They keenly felt 
their youth. Francke, who’ knew them best, 
_and “was like a father to them,” did not 
| approve their appointment, though when it 
| was made he would not recall it; and they 
| had little to go upon but such consciousness 
| of right as they derived from God’s Word, 
| and such indications of God’s dealing as they 

could discover. 

The journey to India was then a serious 
matter, and the glimpses we get of this one 
from the missionaries’ diary paint it vividly 
enough. Contrary winds stop them four days 

lat Helsingfors ; then the ship creeps on to 
| 





Gothenburg to be stayed a week by rough 
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weather ; finally gets into the North Sea to 
the discomfort of the sea-sick passengers. 
On New Year’s Day they prepare for pirates ; 
.n February they spy a sea-devil—“ he had 
mighty horns, was as thick as long, and had 
a horrible appearance ;” by March they are 
carried so far out of their course, that they 
are as near Tranquebar as the Cape of Good 
Hope, which they reach only after five months’ 
sail. Remaining there a fortnight, they go 
ashore and visit the Hottentots, of whose 
qualities they draw a sketch of virtue scarcely 
recognisable now, and modified only by what 
they call the uncomfortable habit of flea ex 
termination, “which they have elevated into 
a religious service, chanting all the time ‘ You 
bite us and we bite you!’” In the Indian 
Ocean they encounter daily storms ; escape 
some perils, dwelling particularly on how, to 
the Captain’s surprise, they “shot like an arrow 
over the Adam’s Bridge of Ceylon ;” by the 
Maldines they notice the multitude of little 
birds that fly on board and suffer themselves 
to be caught; finally, they reach India on 
the 9th July. ‘They have a special cabin for 
study and sit at the Captain’s table, a privilege 
for which the king pays him twelve shillings a 
weck ; and they have fellow-passengers and a 
chaplain. But as soon as they are out of sight 
of land, the captain and the chaplain try by 
every means to show their hostility, and the 
missionaries are thrown back on one another, 
not apparently to their great loss. ‘ When 
it is calm we spend our whole time in whole- 
some meditations and study of God’s Word: 
morning, midday, and evening we sing, pray 
and praise Him;” the storms only deepen 
their sense of rest in God; the old love of 
music breaks out “in vocal and instrumental 
concerts, while we awaken our inner harmony 
by spiritual arias:” the ship becomes their 
“university,” where they “learn to know the 
Bible, not only in the letter, but in its inner 
power and sweetness ;” and during the second 
half of the voyage, to beguile the time, 
Ziegenbalg commences a book on Wisdom, 
a subject suggested by the name of the ship 
(Sophia), and Pliitschau commences another 
on Truth, as seen in the harmony between 
the kingdoms of Nature and Grace. 
Comparing as they write, and turning 
wistiul thoughts onwards to their work, the 
time passes quickly round until. they lie in 
the harbour of Tranquebar. What. followed 
can only be read with profound amazement. 
The heathen stood in groups on the shore, 
a ship that arrived a month previous having 
brought tidings of the coming of the mission- 
aries, and excited expectation. Ziegenbalg, 


_at the market square the group suddenly 





greatly moved, siw them from the ship, and 
felt his heart stirred up at sight of the goal to 
which all his life had led. Presently boats 
pushed out from the beach, and the pas- 
sengers, the chaplain, the ship’s officers, the 
freight were all landed. Not hours but days 
now passed, and the Indian sun burned on the 
oily water between the missionaries and the 
shore, but no boat came for them, nor were 
they allowed to land inany. Every morning 
they could see the natives crowding down to 
the water, every evening they drew back per- 
plexed and grieved. At last the captain of a 
ship that lay nearer the beach had compassion 
on them, brought them to his own vessel, 
and had them rowed to land. As they ap- 
proached, the natives rushed down to pull 
them through the surf, on which the captain 
of the Sof/za ran in among them with a stick 
to drive them back. 

It was now early in the morning, and they 
were ordered to remain in a house before the 
gate, till the governor had leisure to come. He 
arrived about four, with his council, and the 
two chaplains of the settlement, who ignored 
the missionaries altogether, but embraced the 
chaplain of the ship. Assuming the utmost 
roughness, the governor asked what brought 
them there? ‘They were a mere nuisance. 
Had they any authority? Nowas Ziegenbalg 
had comforted himself during the voyage with 
the thought that they were royal mission- 
aries, and that the king’s letter would disarm 
opposition, he presented their credentials. 
The governor affected to be struck by them: 
but what could he do? That was no place for 
missionaries. They were not wanted. There 
was the Danish school indeed, which had no 
teachers just now: perhaps they might be fit 
for that. What could the king know about such 
things? And so turned upon his heel and 
withdrew with his suite to the Fort. Petri- 
fied by this contempt for the king’s mandate, 
as much as cast down by so unexpected a 
reception, the two young men slowly followed, 
expecting that some one would inform them 
of the arrangements made for their stay. But 


separated, and in a moment governor, council, 
and chaplain had disappeared, and the square 
was empty. The sun had set, and as the 
houses were already shrouded in gloom, the 
strangers could not tell what turn to take, but 
watched and waited under the silent stars, the 
first Protestant missionaries that ever stood 
on Indian soil, wondering much at what would 
happen next, and bethinking themselves that 
even the Son of Man had not where to lay 
his head. W. F. STEVENSON, 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘*How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XX.—DOUBTFUL PROGRESS. 

. SS URPRISED 
: at this unex- 
pected = ar- 
rival, Doro- 
thy started 
up, but stood 
still; while 
Grace ad- 
vanced to 
meet her 
visitor. All 
Josiah’s 
courage had 
forsaken 
him, and he 
was unable 
to utter a 
word. He 
stood at the 
drawing- 

ee room door 
apparently in great danger of blushing him- 
self into an apoplectic fit. He certainly did 
not present himself in a favourable aspect ; 
and Grace thought, “ The idea of any girl 
falling in love with him is preposterous ; we 
must put an end to this ;” but nevertheless 
she held out her hand to him, saying— 

“ IT am very glad to see you, Mr. Crewdson ; 
our families have been friends for so many 
years, that we cannot be strangers to each 
other.” 

By this time, Dorothy had recovered her- 
self, and expressed her great astonishment at 
seeing him. 

** Did father know that thou wert coming ?” 

“No,” said Josiah ; “I had some business 
—at least, it was not exactly business ; but I 
heard that thou wert here.” Then, seeing a 
smile on Grace’s face, he added in confusion, 
“ Not that I came up for that, thou knowest ; 
but I very often come to London—at least, 
not very often—but I have been once before.” 


eee ey ///9 


Dorothy was vexed at his awkwardness, | 


and wished that he had appeared to more 
advantage before her sister. Grace, however, 
did not seem to observe it; but commenced 
to relate what the journey from Leeds to Lon- 
don used to be, and how well she remembered 
hearing Josiah’s father speak of being attacked 
by highwaymen on the road. By the time 
she had finished, Josiah felt somewhat more 
at his ease, although he still sat in a most 


uncomfortable position on a chair just inside 
Xi—34 


the door, under which he had deposned his 
hat. 

“T hope you will have luncheon with us,” 
said Grace. Josiah looked at Dorothy, and 
Grace added, “ Dorothy will show you the 
garden and the forest, which are very pretty.” 

“Thank thee; I should like to stay very 
much, if I am not putting anybody to in- 
convenience.” 

“Not in the least. I am sure I can answer 
for Dorothy,” and Grace gave her a significant 
look to say something, for, as she said after- 
wards, she pitied the poor young man. 

“Oh, I shall be very glad!” said Dorothy. 
“Do stay, Josiah.” 

Josiah’s face beamed with satisfaction, 
and he gave a little sigh of relief. 

“ And come nearer the fire,” Grace con- 
tinued; “it is rather chilly to-day. Take 
my place, for I must speak to nurse before 
she goes out.” 

So she went off and left them together. 

Dorothy did not speak for a little; then 
she looked up and saw that Josiah’s eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

“Why dost thou stare at me?” she asked, 
looking straight at him with a half-saucy 
expression. 

“Because I cannot help it. Oh, Dorothy, 
thou must not be vexed with me; but I 
cannot help thinking of thee all the day long. 
I try to forget thee, but it’s of no use.” 

Dorothy Fox had naturally a great deal of 
the coquette in her; and though she could 
| not return Josiah’s affection, it was not un- 
pleasant to her. She had been taught to set 

| no value on personal appearance, and to dis- 
| regard every attention to dress which was 
| not necessary to neatness and order. She 
|had been taught to look upon fashion as 
the worldly name of an engrossing sin in- 
| vented by the devil “to lead captive the 
| fancy of silly men and women ;” and as foi 
| gay colours, they were the badges of slavery 
to this tyrant, who drew his victims step by 
step into a vortex of frivolous gaiety, in which 
they spent their youth- in tolly and their old 
age in regret. 

Notwithstanding this teaching, Dorothy 
was truer to her nature than to her educa- 
tion ; and the girl looked on her fair face 
and rejoiced, and couki not check the desire 
to wear the pretty colours which the flowers, 
the sea, and the sky suggested to her. 

Josiah Crewcson, assuredly, was not her 
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ideal of a lover, still it was very pleasant to 
hear him say that he could not help thinking 
of her; to know, as she did, that he loved 
her, and that this love had brought him from 
Leeds to see her. These reflections caused 
her to look down for a moment, and then 
to answer demurely :— 

“‘T am sorry that I should engross so much 
of thy thoughts, Josiah ; and I am puzzled 
to understand the reason. What makes thee 
think of me?” and she gravely regarded 
Josiah, whose whole energies seemed bent 
upon endeavouring to pull off separately the 
fingers of his black-and-white silk gloves, 
which he had previously held so tightly in 
his hands. 

“ Because I love thee so much, and I want 
thee to love me, Dorothy! Thou wilt try? 
If only a little, I shall be so happy. I 
don’t know what I am about now; I keep on 
doing all sorts of foolish things. I forget to 
send letters, and I add up figures wrong, and 
I don’t order the things sisters ask me to 
bring with me from town.” 

“Oh, Josiah! how wrong! Thy sisters 
have a right, then, to be displeased with thee, 
and there is some excuse for them when they 
are cross.” 

“T don’t care whether they are cross or 
pleased,” exclaimed Josiah, throwing down 
his gloves, and coming nearer to Dorothy. 
“Tf thou wilt only say, some day thou wilt 
marry me, Dorothy, I will do everything that 
thou wishest, and never forget a single thing 
thou tellest me. But, when I think what an 
ugly, stupid fellow I am, and thou so clever 
and so beautiful, oh! I could do anything 
then! Why, I went into the Cloth Hall 
with my umbrella up the other day. Don’t 





laugh at me, Dorothy ; it was because I was 
thinking of thee, and how I should manage | 
to see thee before the time thy father named.” | 


Dorothy gave full vent to her merriment, | 


and whenever Josiah attempted to renew his 


protestations, he was interrupted by a fresh | 


burst of laughter. 


“‘ How fortunate it is that thy business has | 


obliged thee to come to London!” she said 
at length. 

“Ah! thou knowest thou wert my business. 
Kezia and Jemima did all they could to find 
out why I was coming, but I wouldn’t tell 


them ; I said that I had to settle some money 


matters.” 

“Josiah, I fear thou hast not been truth- 
ful; deceiving thy sisters is not acting up 
to our principles.” 

“Well, but I can settle some money busi- 
ness,” replied Josiah, ruefully. ‘ And if thou | 


wilt only say that thou art trying to care for 
me, I will tell them that I saw thee, or any- 
thing that thou thinkest is proper.” 

Dorothy looked down hesitatingly, and 
pinched up the frill of her white muslin 
apron; while Josiah kept his eyes fixed upon 
her with eager anxiety. 

“T told thee I liked thee, Josiah,” said 
Dorothy at length; ‘‘ but, of course, that is 
not saying I could marry thee.” 

“But,” gasped Josiah, “ thou dost not say 
thou won't, Dorothy?—Do say that per- 
haps one day thou mayest. I have never 
had anybody to love me, and I do love thee 
so much. I didn’t know what love was ; but, 
since I was at King’s-heart, I have been so 
miserable.” 

“Then, I am sure thou must be very sorry 
thou wert there.” 

“No, I am not. I should not be sorry 
even if thou couldst never care a bit for me; 
because, somehow, I am different. When I 
am by myself, I am not dull and stupid, such 
as I was before I knew thee. I can think 
about thee, and what I would do for thee, 
and how I would love thee; and, instead of 
being wearied, I am quite happy, and glad 
when nobody is near to distract my thoughts. 
Dorothy, only say thou wilt try!” 

“Yes; I will try. I told father I would 
try. But thou must not take that as an 
assurance that I mean to marry thee, Josiah, 
because I don’t feel at all like that. In- 
deed,” she added, with a little air of de- 
spondency, “I am not certain that I shall 
marry at all. Sometimes I think I shall be 
an old maid, like Dorcas Horsenail.” 

Josiah shook his head,—“ Thou wilt never 
be like her,” he said. 

“Why not ?” 

“Because,” answered Josiah, simply, “those 
good women have not got faces and ways like 
thine.” 

At this moment, Grace tapped at the win- 
dow, saying, “ Dolly, the children want you 
to have a romp with them in the garden, 
and perhaps Mr. Crewdson will come out 
with you. We shall have luncheon soon, 
and after that, we will go for a drive.” 

So, until luncheon was announced, Grace 
took possession of Josiah, walking round the 
garden with him, and asking him about her 
old friends, and his relations, and making 


| him forget for the time his awkwardness and 


bashfulness. She perceived the truth of her 
mother’s remarks about Josiah. He was 
very amiable, but quite unable to inspire love 
in such a girl as Dorothy. 

The drive went off so successfully that 
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Josiah was too happy even to think about 
those personal deficiencies which generally 
formed a barrier to his peace of mind when 
in company. ‘The children were friends with 
him at once, and Dorothy laughed, and talked 
to him without reserve, and to his great de- 
light said she would like to visit his sisters. 
So in another month there was every prospect 
that he would meet her again. 

Mrs. Hanbury watched them until she had 
grave doubts whether, after all, Dorothy would 
not become Mrs. Josiah Crewdson. She 
certainly gives him encouragement, thought 
she ; and the poor fellow has evidently lost 
his heart to her. 

During the drive home Dorothy laughed, 
and teased Josiah until Grace thought that 
she had a very decided regard for him. She 
was still engrossed with such thoughts when 
the carriage drove up to the door, where, 
instead of the servant, stood Captain Vers- 
choyle. 

Had Dorothy known that she was going to 
see Captain Verschoyle she could not have 
desired to look better. 
cheerfulness had heightened her colour, and 
made her eyes brighter even than usual. 
Captain Verschoyle thought he had never 
seen any one so lovely ; and, though he ad- 


could hardly divert his attention for a moment 
from Dorothy. While Josiah was standing 
waiting until Dorothy should give some sign 
that she required his assistance, Captain 
Verschoyle walked round to the other side 
of the carriage, and, quite ignoring him, took 
her hands, and, though it was not necessary, 
almost lifted her out, and accompanied her 
to the drawing-room. 

For some time, the conversation was en- 
tirely about Captain Verschoyle, and how he 
had been spending his time since they last 
saw him at Fryston. Grace begged him to 
stay to dinner, but he said he had an engage- 
ment. ‘“ You will have a cup of tea with us 
then ?” she said ; and perceiving that Josiah 
had been overlooked, she asked him to ring 
the bell ; saying to Captain Verschoyle, “ Our 
iriend Mr. Crewdson is obliged to return by 
the six train, so I can drive you both to the 
station, when I go for John.” 

Captain Verschoyle bowed to Josiah, who, 
to Dorothy’s vexation, took no notice of him. 
Very soon tea was brought in, and then poor 


ever since this dazzling sun had made his 
appearance, was suddenly extinguished. Cap- 
tain Verschoyle walked about, attending 
and talking to the ladies, and finally took 
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his cup of tea, and drank it standing, as 
Dorothy thought, in the most graceful man- 
ner, while Josiah, made doubly awkward 
with a cup of tea and no table, and a 
piece of bread and butter without a plate, 
sat silently eating and drinking,—his coloured 
silk handkerchief spread over his knees. 
Captain Verschoyle, after the momentary 
glance he gave Josiah when introduced, took 
no further notice of him. But, to Dorothy’s 
imagination, he was looking at, and remarking 
upon every small peculiarity which her un- 
fortunate lover possessed; and she felt so 
vexed and annoyed with Josiah, that she 
longed to say something cross to him. But 
no opportunity occurred ; for except when he 
was particularly addressed, Josiah was dumb ; 
and besides, Captain Verschoyle was con- 
stantly including her in the conversation, and 
thus attracting her attention to himself. At 
length, the subject of art being introduced, he 
asked Mrs. Hanbury if she had seen some 
celebrated paintings at Spencer House ?—and 
finding that she had not, he said, ‘“ Would 
you like to see them? Iknow I can get ad- 
mission, and I should so like to show them 
to you and Miss Fox. Will you come on 
Saturday? Mr. Hanbury is to dine with me 


' to-morrow, and then we can arrange it.” 
dressed his first greetings to Mrs. Hanbury, he | 


Grace said she would be delighted, and 
Dorothy looked so radiant, that Captain 
Verschoyle felt inclined to offer to take 
them to every gallery in London. He turned 
to Grace, saying ruefully, “Is it not too bad? 
here I am in London, wanting to see all the 
sights, and nobody will accompany me. Have 
you been everywhere, Miss Fox ?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” replied Grace. ‘“ We have 
been nowhere yet, but John has promised to 
take us. I want Dolly to see all she can 
while she is with us.” 

“Then, Miss Fox, will you have pity on 
me, and get Mrs. Hanbury to include me in 
some of her excursions ?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, looking at him 
shyly; “but thou hadst better ask Grace 


| herself.” 


“Oh! I shall be very happy,” laughed 
Grace ; “but I fear our pleasures will be 
rather tame to Captain Verschoyle.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Mrs. Hanbury ; I 
really mean what I say. I want to see some 
of the London sights, and I cannot go alone. 


| You forget how long I have been away from 
Josiah, whose star had been gradually waning, | 


England.” 
Josiah here took out his watch, giving 
Grace an opportunity of speaking to him, 
“ What is the time ?” 
“ A quarter-past five.” 
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“Too soon to be thinking of going. The 
train does not start until five minutes after 
Six.” 

“‘T was just about to propose, if you are 
not too tired, that you and Miss Fox would 
honour us by walking to the station, and 
vour carriage could follow and bring you 
hack,” said Captain Verschoyle. 

“Oh! that would be much nicer,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. “ Wilt thou do it, Grace ?” 

“Tam afraid I can’t, as I am a little tired ; 
but you might go, dear. I would be at the 
station before the train leaves.” 

While Dorothy went off to get ready, 
Captain Verschoyle continued talking to 
Grace; and Josiah dolefully thought that 
now he should have no opportunity of saying 
another word to Dorothy. Perhaps at the 
station she might say something to him; but 
on the way this man, towards whom Josiah 
had taken a great dislike, would doubtless 
monopolize her. Then he could not stay 
beyond the sixth day. He had not courage 
enough to come again the next day, so he 
shoukl not see her. How provoking that 
this person should have come! But she had 
been kinder to him, and had promised to 
visit them. Still his heart had lost its light- 
ness; she seemed more beautiful than ever, 
and he more stupid, by comparison with this 
stranger. 

Grace was not in the room when Dorothy 
returned. Josiah arose, took his hat from 
under his chair, and stood waiting to accom- 
pany them. But Captain Verschoyle, who 
had decided against a third person accom- 
par ying them in their walk, turned to him as 
they were following Dorothy, and said— 

“ Of course you will wait and take care of 
Mrs. Hanbury ;” and so Josiah was left alone 
in the drawing-room, where Grace found him, 
and to his astonishment said, “ I am so sorry 
you thought it necessary to wait for me, you 
should have gone with Dorothy; I drive 
down alone almost every day.” 

When they all met at the station Josiah 
found no opportunity to say more than 
“ Farewell.” Grace gave him a general invi- 
tation to come and see them whenever he 
came to town. Captain Verschoyle stood 
talking until the train was just starting ; then 
he said, turning to Josiah, ‘“ Do you smoke? 
No? Then, good-bye !” and got into another 
carriage, and the long-looked-for meeting was 
over. 

When Mr. Hanbury returned from busi- 
ness the visitors were mentioned, and also 
the invitation given by Captain Verschoyle. 

“Hast thou accepted, Grace?” he asked. 





“ Conditionally, dear—that thou hadst no | 
engagement.” | 


“No, if Dolly and thou would like to go, 
I shall be at your service.” 

“Then we will decide upon going,” said 
Grace. 

“Oh! I am so glad,” exclaimed Dorothy. 
“Ts it not fortunate, Grace, that I have my | 
new dress and bonnet ?” | 

“Oh! woman, woman!” laughed John 
Hanbury. “ What matters it whether thou art | 
a strict Friend, a Parisian belle, or an Indian | 
squaw ?—nature has implanted in thee a love | 
of adornment and dress, which no sect can || 
overcome, and no training extinguish.” 
CHAPTER XXI.—ART AND NATURE. 


“WELL, Audrey, you may be a very enter- 
taining companion to some peopie, but cer- 
tainly you never give your mother any oppor- 
tunity of judging of your talents. I thought 
I would just see how long you would remain 
silent, and it is twenty minutes since you last 
spoke. Perhaps had I not said anything 
it would have been twenty minutes more 
before you would have uttered a word.” 

“TI beg your pardon, mamma; I was 
thinking.” 

“Thinking, indeed !” echoed Lady Laura. 
**T wish you would think a little of me; but 
I am the last person my children ever con- 
sider. I have ruined my health, and toiled 
and slaved all my life, and my devotion is 
rewarded with contempt and ingratitude. I 
know I cannot stand it much longer; and it 
is very hard to bear ;” and here Lady Laura 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes in a 
manner that threatened a scene. 

“Mamma, you have no right to say such 
things of us. I am sure I always try to do 
what pleases you.” 

“Indeed! do you? and I suppose I shall 
hear next that your cruel heartless brother 
does the same.” 

“Well, Charley would be very sorry to 
vex you; but if he knew he couldn’t like 
Miss Bingham é 

“Now, Audrey, if you are bent upon irri- 
tating me, I desire that you will leave the 
room ; my nerves can’t stand it. Like Miss 
Bingham, indeed! I should /ike to know 
how long you have taken to consider matri- 
mony in this new light? Charles knew that 
I used every effort to introduce him to a nice- 
looking girl with £50,000 of her own, besides 
expectations. She immediately fell in love 
with him, received his very pointed attentions 
most graciously, and then, when everything 
was going on smoothly, suddenly he takes 
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some ridiculous idea into his head that he is 
afraid he cannot love her, and he must go 
away’to prove-his passion. Well, all the time 
he is absent, I entirely sacrifice myself to his 
interests, never leaving her; and let me tell 
you it’s not so very agreeable to be tied down 
to a namby-pamby girl from morning till 
night: no one but a mother would do it.” 

“ But, mamma, you forget you wanted 
Charley to take this same girl for life.” 

“T want no argument, Audrey ; and it is 
only your perverse temper that makes you 
defend him. You know perfectly well what 
I mean. The idea of a man in his position 
throwing away such a chance; and really 
thirty-two is rather late to begin to have 
these romantic feelings. I'll never believe 
that his want of love is his only reason— 
the idea is too ridiculous. No, I am certain 
that he has some horrid entanglement, or 
infatuation, which will burst upon us sud- 
denly. I am quite prepared for anything ; 
perhaps it’s a housemaid or a cook.” 

“Oh! mamma, don’t be so absurd.” 

“T don’t see that it’s at all absurd, Audrey. 


After the pointed manner in which he made | 


every one believe he was going to marry 
Miss Bingham, I feel ashamed to meet the 
people.” 

“You need not, Iam sure. I never saw 
any of this pointed attention you speak of; 
he was polite to her, but not more so than I 
have seen him to dozens of girls.” 

“Then all I can say is, you have gone 
about with your eyes shut. If people had 
been so blind as you, how was it that Mr. 
Dynecourt, who was dying to get her, should 
go off the very day he heard Charles was 
coming back ?” 

“Do you think that was the reason of Mr. 
Dynecourt’s leaving ?” 

“ | don’t need to think about it; it was quite 
apparent to every one. Mr. Ford, in his good- 
natured way, asked young Dynecourt here to 
meet Miss Bingham. No doubt, when Charles 
went away, he thought everything was in his 
own hands, but he had sense enough to know 
that he had no chance when your brother 
returned, and so gave it up. I never saw 
any one behave more absurdly, for, of course, 
by going away so suddenly he made every 
one aware of his design. 

“As Charles does not intend to possess 
himself of this coveted treasure, it is a pity 
that Mr. Dynecourt should also be disap- 
pointed,” said Audrey in a scornful voice. 
“Would it not be only fair to send him a 
recall ?” 

“ It is quite immaterial to me whether he re- 
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turns or not. I said to Mr. Ford that I feared 
his young friend was a little disappointed, and 
he asked me if I had any reason for supposing 
so. He evidently did not wish it to be men- 
tioned, as he pretended to be amazed at me 
for thinking that Mr. Dynecourt admired Miss 
Bingham.” 

“Who then did Mr. Ford think he ad- 
mired ?” asked Audrey quickly. 

“T couldn’t make out,” returned Lady 
Laura. “ By the way, I think it is time you 
settled matters there.” 

“So do I,” returned her daughter. 

“Then why don’t you do so? Surely 
the matter lies with yourself, and I shall be 
very glad to have it decided, for this disap- 


| pointment about Charles has quite upset me. 


I feel nervous about everything.” 

“Yes, it would be very hard upon you if 
my scheme turned out to be a failure. But 
there is no fear of that, mamma; I cannot 
afford to let likes and dislikes interfere with 
my settlement in life, can I?” 

“Nobody with proper sense ever would 
allow such feelings to overrule their judg- 
ment. I am not afraid of you there, my 
love ; but I think it is time to have the offer 
made formally, for, with that exception, I 
look upon it as settled. I do not see how he 
could draw back now if he wished, and I am 
sure that that is not likely.” 

“T wonder if he will ever repent of mar- 
rying me, mamma ?” 

“Well,” returned her ladyship, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, “ once married it does 
not matter; but if he does he will be very 
ungrateful, I think. I do not know where he 
could have done so well. We have unex- 
ceptionable connections, and every opportu- 
nity of being in the best set, and you are 
very handsome, and wonderfully fascinating 
when you please, although you have not 
looked at all well this last week.” 

“Have I not?—but what does it mat- 
ter? When I am Mrs. Ford I shall even be 
able to indulge in looking plain.” 

“That’s quite a mistake,” replied Lady 
Laura. “ ‘There is no reason why you should 
not have as many admirers then as nov.” 

“Wouldn't that be rather a dangerous 
luxury, which even money had better forego ?” 

“ Of course you know, Audrey, no one can 
be stricter than I am; I make a point of 
never forgetting a slur on any one’s reputa- 
tion. But when an old man marries an 
elegant woman young enough to be his 
daughter, he cannot suppose she is going to 
shut herself up with him, and never speak to 
any other.” 
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Audrey sat silently looking out of the win- 
dow for some minutes, then she suddenly | 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, money, money, what a curse | 
it is! I wish with all my heart I was that | 
farm-girl outside !” 

“Gracious me! what for?” asked Lady | 
Laura, surprised at this sudden outburst. 

“ Because, perhaps, I should win the affec- | 
tion of some country bumpkin, and we should 
love each other with all our vulgar hearts, 
and, knowing no more refined motive, marry | 
and be happy.” 

“ Happy! with a dozen children in a hovel, 
eating fat bacon, and at last dying in the | 
workhouse ! Really, for a girl brought up as | 
you have been, that is an odd notion of hap- | 
piness. My dear, these speeches are very | 
telling, when well said in private theatricals ; 
but in real life they are too weak and absurd, 

** So they are, but so am I, just now.” 

“Then have alittle wine, or sal-volatile ; | 
but pray don’t lead people to suppose that | 
you are mad.” 

Audrey started up, and said abruptly, “I 
think I shall take a walk in the grounds for 
an hour ; and by that time Mr. Ford will have 
returned, and I shall be better able to make 
myself agreeable to him.” 

“Do so,” answered Lady Laura, with a 
relieved look. “Will you take Marshall 
with you ?” 

“No, I shall go alone.” 

“Take care to be back in time for Mr. 
Ford, or I shall have to go to him; and I 
want to write another letter to Charles: he 
said he should leave Harrogate to day, but 
that was only to prevent me writing. I shall 
direct my letter to him as usual, and show 
him that I see through his pretext.” 

Audrey was soon dressed, and walking 
rapidly along the paths, which, all new to 
her as they were a week before, were now 
quite familiar. She bent her steps to the 
“‘Saint’s Well,” sat down on the wooden seat, 
and gave a great sigh of relief. “ Now,” she 
said to herself, “I can dismiss my smiles, 
and be as miserable as I please.” 

“Gone!” in that word lay her grief. 
Gone !—in anger, in sorrow, in contempt of 
her, in hatred by this time, thinking with 
loathing of her; and she,—alas, poor Av- | 
drey! what storms and tempests of love had | 
swept over her! She had tried to reason 
with herself, to ask why she loved him? 
What demon had cursed her with this sud- 
den passion? All to no purpose: she had 
no answer to give. She had seen tor some 
time her danger; but being convinced that 
she stood upon a rock, she had braved 








it, even courted it, until at her last meet- 
ing with Geoffrey Dynecourt, his great love, 
his withering scorn, his passionate farewell 
had undone her. Instead of a rock, she saw 
too late that she had been standing upon sand, 
which the tide of love had suddenly swept 
away. How she revolted from marrying Mr. 
Ford now! Still, she battled with herself ; and 
after indulging in some wild delicious dream, 
in which she and Geoffrey Dynecourt lived 
only for one another, she would start up and 
declare it could not be, she must be mad. 
Did she not know, had she not said all her 
life, that when she married it should be for 
money? Nothing else could give her happi- 
ness. Was not this the temptation of some 
| fiend? Would she not awaken from the spell, 
to find she had thrown away all real plea- 


‘sure and secured nothing in its stead. She 
| must overcome it; 


but could she only have 
seen him again, talked to him calmly, told 
him of her feelings, it would not be so hard, 
so bitter. She was resolved she would put 
retreat out of her power ; she would meet Mr. 
Ford, and settle her fate that very afternoon, 
no matter how she suffered afterwards. Was 
it not enough to know that marriage with 
Geoffrey Dynecourt was impossible? They 
would both be wretched. And so she half 
started up, and then sank back again, and sat 
with closed eyes and softening mouth, until 
a blush suffused her face, which she hid in 
her hands, while her lips pressed hard against 
them, as she rose quickly, saying, “ Oh! why 
is love so cruel, and hard, and bitter ?” 

She then hurried on until she came to a 
part of the grounds which commanded the 
road, and along which Mr. Ford would return. 

She had not waited many minutes beiore 
the sound of wheels told her he was near ; 
so she walked down to the gate, and stood 
leaning on it. Mr. Ford was delighted to 
see her, and proposed that they should go 
back through the fields. 

“Just like your thoughtfulness, my dear 
Miss Verschoyle, to come and meet me. 
When one has been worried, and busy all 
day, it is very refreshing to find one ex- 
pecting you, and waiting to welcome you.” 

Audrey smiled, and asked if he were tired. 

“No, not tired, only glad to get back. 
This country life unfits one for a day’s busi- 
ness, and I begin to think it quite a journey 
to London now; there was a time when 
seventy or eighty miles was a mere nothing 
to me.” 

“ We will walk slowly,” she said, “and the 
air will soon revive you.” 

“ My dear, the sight oi you has revived 
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me more than anything else could. You 
must not think I am past being delighted 
and proud to see a beautiful young lady 
taking the trouble to come and meet me. 
know of no young fellow who wouldn’t envy 
me.” 

“Oh! you are wrong there. The young 
men are not very gallant in our day.” 

“Now, I am sure you have no reason to 
complain of them, whatever their general 
conduct may be.” 

“No, they behave very well to me,” said 
Audrey, “and give me quite as much atten- 
tion as I wish.” 

“ Ah! I wish I were only one of them.” 

“Why ?” she said, looking at him smilingly. 

“‘ Because I would soon enter the lists as 
one of your admirers; and, if devotion and 
attention could win your favour, I would cer- 
tainly carry off the prize.” 

“T fear,” she answered gravely, “ the prize 
would hardly be worth having.” 

“T cannot permit you to say that, though, 
perhaps, you scarcely know the value it pos- 
sesses in my eyes. Take my arm, my dear 


Miss Verschoyle, and oblige me by listening 
to something I have for some time desired 
to say to you.” 

Oh! it was coming at last—she would 


have to say “ Yes,” and her fate would be 
decided for ever. A sharp pain seemed to 
stab her, and she caught her breath almost in 
a sob. 

Mr. Ford stopped ; then, seeing how pale 
she looked, he became alarmed. 

“My dear, what is the matter ?—are you 
ill?—do you feel faint? Lean on me—rest 
a moment.” 

“Tt is nothing,” she answered. “Such a 
sudden pain seized my side ; I am better now.” 

“Yes; but I see you are suffering still,” 
said the old gentleman anxiously. ‘“ You 
have been doing too much.” 

“Indeed, I have been very quiet all day, 
but I have not been well for the last week.” 

“TI noticed you were looking pale. We 
must have Dr. Morcombe to see you: he will 
soon put you right. It would never do to 
allow the flower of our party to droop. I 
daresay it is the weather,” continued the old 
man; while Audrey strove with her re- 
bellious heart, and tried to bring it to obe- 
dience. ‘These changes at the end of 
autumn are very trying, and the past week 
has been as hot as July. You may be sure it 
has affected many people. Why, only to-day 
I saw our triend Mr. Dynecourt ; and really 
he was so altered, I scarcely knew him to 
be the same man who left us only a week 





ago-—his face was thin and haggard, and he 
looked wretched, just as if he had had no 
| sleep for a month. 
I | and begged him to see a doctor. 


I was quite concerned, 
Still he 
declared there was nothing wrong with him; 
but that is nonsense. Why should he sud- 
denly break down in this way? Besides, he 
was evidently depressed ; said there was no 
chance of his dying just yet ; that he wished 
he could go to sleep for a year ; and things of 
that sort. Whenever I hear that from a 
young person, I know there is something 
wrong with the mind, or the body.” 

It was of no use, Audrey’s will was strong, 
but this new feeling was stronger; and, in 
spite of all her efforts, forced the hot tears 
from her eyes. 

“My poor child,” said Mr. Ford, moved 
to pity by the look of suppressed agony in 
the white face before him. 

His sympathy broke down the last frail 
barrier, and Audrey burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Mr. Ford tried to console her by saying, 
“ Now, never mind, my dear, this will relieve 
you ; you are a little hysterical.” 

After a time she recovered sufficiently 
to apologize, saying, “I am really quite 
ashamed of myself. I do not know what can 
be the matter with me. I felt very well when 
I came out. Oh! I am much better. I can 
walk back now, and perhaps if I lie down 
quietly, I shall be all right again.” 

“T hope so. I am very glad I was with 
you ; this might have seized you when alone.” 

“T don’t wish to alarm mamma, she is 
so very nervous,” said Audrey ; “so I think 
we will go in by the turret door, and then I 
can reach my own room without being seen. 
Marshall will look after me.” 

“Very well, my dear. Now do try and 
get a little sleep, and then after dinner you 
may be quite well; and if not, you must 
let Dr. Morcombe visit you.. Dear me! 
this is a sad ending to our pleasant little con- 
versation, but it is only deferred. All in 
good time, I hope.” 

She endeavoured to say something polite in 
reply, but what it was she could not tell. 
She only longed to be alone, to wrestle with 
despair, to cry out in her agony, to cherish 
in her heart the hope that he who had 
conquered her had not conquered himself, 
that he loved her still and could not forget 
her. And then she rained bitter tears over 
his grief, his pain, his disappointed hopes. 
“Oh! my love, my love!” she sobbed. 
“What can I do? I cannot go to you, I 
cannot tell you to come to me. I am power- 
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less.” After a time she became calm, and|—but no, I cannot say that, for at the 
thought, “One thing is certain ; we must leave! bottom of my cup of misery and bitterness 
this place. If I stay here I shall refuse that | lies a drop so sweet that it is life to taste it, 
man ; it was all I could do to-day to restrain | and death to destroy it.” 

myself from telling him that I could nevercare| ‘Then, hearing some one enter the room 
for him, Perhaps when I go back to the old | she said, “ Marshall, is that you ?” 

dingy house and shifting ways this madness| “ Yes, miss. Are you unwell?” 

will leave me. What will mamma say? What-| “Yes. I shall not go down to dinner. 
ever she says, I must tell her—beg her to; You can bring me some tea, and tell 
save me from myself. She will think [have mamma not to come up, as I have a bad 
gone mad ; sometimes I think so too. It is headache, and wish to rest. Say I have 
so unaccountable—so sudden. Will it die seen Mr. Ford, and he knows that I do not 
out in like manner? Oh! I wish it would: feel well. They are not to send for Dr. Mor- 
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combe, as I am sure to be better in the| to think he was, as you said, quite handsome. 
morning.” It’s a thousand pities he had to give up this 

“ Very well, miss.” | place. Do you know, miss, I believe, if he’d 

Marshall brought up the tea, gave it to, been master of it still, you would have been 
her mistress, undid her hair, and put on her| asked to be mistress, quite as much as you 
dressing-gown. | will be now.” 

“Now you will feel more comfortable,”| ‘‘ What makes you say so?” 
she said. “I daresay it’s the hot weather.| “ Because, the morning he went away, 
I heard Mr. Ford telling Mrs. Winterton how | Jane—that’s the upper housemaid, she’s a 
ill Mr. Dynecourt was looking.” And here | very superior young woman—saw him come 
she gave a sharp look of inquiry. “I was, into the breakfast room, take the photograph 
so sorry when he left,” she continued, brush- | book, and look at your likeness for a long 
ing softly Audrey’s beautiful dark hair; “he; time; then he tore it out with such force 
is such a nice gentleman. Sometimes I used | that it split the paper: and when he turned 
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and saw her, he gave her a half-sovereign, | have been up before. How is your head 


and shut the book, put it in the ‘whatnot’ 
drawer, and went out without saying a word.” 

“She had no right to speak of it,” said | 
Audrey, huskily. 

“T am quite sure that she has never) 
breathed a word to any one but me; and of 
course she didn’t suppose I was going to tell 
you, Miss Audrey. But, as I generally do! 
tell you all that happens, I told you this.” 

Her mistress was silent for a minute or 
two, then she said: “The woman did not 
touch the book, you say ?” 

“ No; and she has never touched it since.” 

“Then go down, and, while they are at | 
dinner, see if you can find it, and bring it up | 
tome. Don’t open it, Marshall.” 

When Marshall returned with the book, 
Audrey took it from her saying, “I shall not 
want you again to-night, I think. Tell mamma, 
before she goes to bed, to come to me, I 
have something to say to her.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—A RETREAT. 


Lapy Laura was in excellent spirits when 
she entered her daughter’s room. She had 
for the time forgot all her troubles and 
vexation, 

It was late; for Mr. Ford had detained 
her by entering confidentially into his plans for 
the next year. She could not quite make out | 
whether he had proposed to Audrey or not; but | 
in any case it was now a settled thing, “and | 
my only wonder is that we’ve secured him,” 
thought she, “ for his fortune must be colossal. 
1 am very glad now that Audrey did not have 
that stupid, heavy young Granton. I never 
really cared for him, though he was thought 
such a catch. This man could buy and sell 
him twice over. Dear Audrey, I am sure now 
she wé/7 be happy. I must tell her what he 
said about the diamonds, and a town-house. 
i can see we shall be allowed to manage 
matters just as we please, and that he is a 
very sensible person, and contented to take 
his proper place. I shall ask Spencer to 
pay him a little attention. If he’s in town 
before the marriage, he might ask him to 
Juncheon, and take him to a committee, or 
something of that sort. Mr. Ford would 
think a great deal of it; people of his class 
always like to talk about ‘ what the earl said 
to me ;’ it naturally gratifies them.” 

These pleasing anticipations and reflections 
softened Lady J.aura’s voice, as approach- 
ing the sofa she said, “Are you sleeping, 
love >—if so, don’t let me disturb you. I 








thought you had gone to bed, or I should 
AI—35 


now?” 
* Better.” 


“I am glad of that. Mr. Ford has been 


| sO anxious about you; he wanted to send 


for the doctor, but I told him you frequently 
suffered from nervous headaches, and begged 
he would not do so. He thinks you are 
very weak and delicate. It is amusing; but 


| when men are in love, there is no saying 


what they may think. 
you ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, he intends to do so at 
once, for he has been talking to me of his 
plans for next year, and inquiring about a 
desirable situation for a town-house, which 
he said must have good reception rooms ; 
that sounded well, I thought. He also spoke 
of buying diamonds, which in the future 
would be considered family jewels, showing 
me in every way that money is not of the 
slightest consequence to him. So, my dear 
child, let me congratulate you on the brilliant 
prospect before you. You are quite sure to 
become a leader in society, and you will be 
one of the happiest women in London. I 
am longing to see the envy and disappoint- 
ment of all the people we know. Won't I 
snub those Dacres now? and I shall not be 
so very particular with your aunt Glanville. 
I do not see that they can help us in any 
way. Why, how pale you are looking! I 
won't say another word, but send Marshall to 
you. I did not know you were suffering still ; 
and I had so much to say to you.” 

“Don’t go,” said Audrey, sitting up and 
looking at ner mother, “I want to speak to 
you. Mamma, you know how I value every- 
thing you have been speaking of, how all my 
life my one idea of happiness has been to 
have as much money as I wanted ?” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Laura, with 
rather surprised look at her daughter's face. 

“You know how we have tried and 
schemed that I might make a good marriage.” 

“ My dear, dont say that now.” 

“Well, I will leave you out; but I have 
always used every art I possessed to attract 
any man I knew to be wealthy. You know 
I came here with the one object that I would, 
if possible, marry Mr. Ford.” 

“Well, my dear, and you will do so. What 
do you mean?” 

“T mean that I shall not do so!” 

Lady Laura started up; but, before she 
could say a word, Audrey stopped her. 

‘‘Mamma, don’t waste your time in re- 
proaches, only help me—save me from my- 
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self. I want to marry Mr. Ford—I want to 
have his money—but I am possessed with 
some madness, I think. I went out this 
afternoon, intending that Mr. Ford should 
ask me to be his wife, and he would have 
done so, but, at the very moment, to prevent 
me saying No to him, I had to feign illness. 
Mamma, we must go away from here; all I 
beg of you is, not to leave me alone with 
him; when I am away perhaps this feeling 
will go, and reason will come back. Invent 
something — make any pretext for taking 
me home, only do so. Remember, 


turned, and who does not know her own 
mind, 
danger, and of the only possible way of 
escape from it. Oh! I am so wretched. I 
cannot think or do anything. You must 
help me,” and Audrey buried her face in the 
cushions and sobbed bitterly, 

Poor Lady Laura sat for a few moments 
aghast. Every hope, every plan vanished, 
the future seemed suddenly blotted out. 
Was the girl mad? Was this the symptom 
of some terrible illness? She did not know, 
she seemed stunned; she waited until the 


sobs ceased, and then she said very quietly,— 
“ Audrey, do you think you are going to 


be ill ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And you know of no reason why this ex- 
traordinary feeling should have suddenly 
come to you, for I presume it is sudden.” 

“Yes, as I told you, only this afternoon ; 
after talking with you I went to meet Mr. 
Ford, intending to settle my fate, and I—I 
found I could not, and if it were to happen 
again I know [ should refuse him.” 

‘Then you have not done so?” 

“No, and, mamma, let me yet have a 
chance; don’t let him write, or speak ; say 
I am very ill, say anything, only take me 
away from here.” 


Lady Laura’s worldly wisdom did her good | 


service now, and showed her that this was no 
time for reproach and recrimination. 
would not have asked her aid unless she 
had sorely needed it ; so the present was the 
time for action. She must tell Mr. Ford that 
Audrey was ill, that her anxiety was aroused, 
that she was dreadfully nervous, and that she 
must see her own doctor. Their sudden 
flight must seem to proceed entirely from her 
fears for Audrey. 

So she said, ‘Go to bed now, Audrey, 
and I will decide upon some plan by to- 
morrow ; at all events keep your mind easy. 
We will go to London, as soon as it is pos- 





I am | 
not a child—no wilful girl whose head is | 


I am a woman conscious of my. 





Audrey | I 
| Well! that’s one thing which reconciles me 
to getting my own living; you’re independ- 





sible. Now try and get some aun or I 
shall have you really ill upon my hands, 
Good night, my dear.” 

And in another moment Lady Laura’s 
arms were round her daughter, who laid 
her head against her mother’s breast as she 
cried, “‘Oh! mamma, what shail I do?” and 
then, nature being stronger than art, the 
mother tried to soothe her child, saying that 
things would be well yet. 

Audrey did not dare to confide all her 
sorrows to her mother, but the loving words 
and caresses did her good, and calmed her 
troubled heart; and the two parted that 
night more affectionately than they had per- 
haps ever done before. 

When, however, her ladyship reached her 
own room, and threw herself into a chair, the 
weary, old look in her face told Marshall that 
something more than usual had happened, 
and she said,— 

“ You look dreadfully tired, my lady ; ain’t 
you well ?” 

“‘ Yes, Marshall, quite well,” answered Lady 
Laura, with a sizh; “but I think the world 
is coming to an end.” 

“Oh! if that’s all, I shouldn’t put myself 
out, my lady, for I heard Dealtry and Bur- 
gess fix the day full twenty years ago for it to 
come that day week, and nothing has hap- 
pened yet. ‘The world will last our time, I 
dare say.” 

“T’m sure I hardly care whether it does or 
not, for I am weary of it sometimes, Mar- 
shall.” 

Marshall did not reply, neither did she 
enter into further conversation ; but in her 
own mind she speculated on what could 
have happened, until, after she had bidden 
her ladyship good-night, a sudden thought 
struck her, and she inwardly exclaimed, 
“Good gracious me! Miss Audrey can 
never have refused old Ford—-that’s impos- 
sible. Perhaps her ladyship has found out 
his money isn’t so much as she thought. It’s 
something to do with the money market, 
which with her means the marriage market. 


ent, and where you give your hand you give 
your heart.” 

Lady Laura certainly deserved great credit 
for the manner in which she etfected her 
retreat from Dyne Court. When she made 
her appearance the next morning every 
one noticed her anxious, weary look, and 
gave her credit for the nervous fears she 
expressed for her daughter. They begged 
her to allow Dr. Morcombe to be sent for, 
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as perhaps, after all, a few days’ quiet would 
restore Miss Verschoyle to perfect health. 

“And you may depend upon it, my dear 
Lady Laura, that it is only this change of 
the season,” said Mrs. Winterton ; “it is not 
probable that anything serious would come 
on so suddenly.” 

* Ah! but you do not know how delicate 
dear Audrey is. I know she does not look 
so; and she has such spirit and energy, that | 
I have known her do the most wonderful 
things while she has been really suffering 
—then all at once she would break down. 
This morning, I believe, she would have tried 
to come down, but I insisted upon her re- 
maining quietly in her room ; and I find now 
that she has been very unwell for more than 
a week.” 

Here Mr. Ford, who was of course very 
much concerned, repeated, with certain reser- 
vations, how very anxious he had been made 
the day before by one of Miss Verschoyle’s 
sudden attacks of indisposition—how she 
had begged him not to alarm her mother ; 
“and it was only because she assured me 
that by to-day she would be perfectly re- 
covered, that I gave up the idea of sending 
for Dr. Morcombe. But we must have him 
at once; and I will send Williams off with 


instructions to bring him back.” 
“ Mr. Ford is very kind,” said Lady Laura, 


as soon as their host had departed. “ But, 
you know, I could not be at rest till Dr. 
Kenlis has seen Audrey ; he has always at- 
tended her, and knows her constitution, and 
I have a horror of country practitioners. I 
do not know how to tell him—he will think 
me so unkind—but I must take Audrey to 
London. Iam in such a nervous state, that 
I could not remain here another day on 
any account. There is Mr. Ford: I shall go 
and speak to him.” 

When Mr. Ford heard from Lady Laura 





that she thought she must return with her 
daughter to London, he tried every means 
in his power to dissuade her from doing 
so. He assured her of Dr. Morcombe’s 
talent, and of his own conviction that a few | 
days’ rest and nursing would restore Audrey ; 
and finally offered, that if things should not 
turn out quite as they hoped, they would 
send to town for Dr. Kenlis. 

“Thanks, dear Mr. Ford, but he wouldn’t 
come for less than a fortune; he had a 
hundred guineas tor going to see my niece, | 


Lady Westfield, and their place is not so far | 


from London as yours.” 


“Well, my dear lady, if he wants /zo | 


hundred guineas, and can do Miss Verschoyle 


} quences, 


any good, I shall be only too pleased to write 
my name to the cheque. I think I need 
hardly tell you, Lady Laura—that is, you 
must have seen that my very great desire is 
to have the pleasure some day—not a distant 
one, I hope —of having a right to be as 
careful of your dear daughter, madam, as 
you are yourself. And I am sure, until I 
am so fortunate, you will not object to my 
gratifying myself by expending upon her a 
trifle of that money which soon I hope to 
spend in procuring for her every comfort and 
luxury that she may desire.” 

The tears now stood in Lady Laura’s 
eyes. Oh! to think that here was this man 
making the very offer she had so much longed 
for, and yet she could not secure it. What 
was to be done? She would not give up 
hope, however ; it might be managed yet ; so, 
after applying her handkerchief to her eyes, 


| she answered,— 


“‘T dare say you will think what I am going 
to say very odd, dear Mr. Ford, and _per- 
haps very few mothers would be so candid ; 
but I cannot tell you how greatly I have 
desired to see dear Audrey’s happiness en- 
trusted to your keeping. Audrey, you know, 
is very peculiar in many ways, and different 
from girls in general. She could never endure 
men of her own age, and has often said, 
when I have remarked upon this peculiarity, 
‘No, mamma, the man whom I marry I must 
esteem and respect; these qualities are of 
more value to me than love, and will always 
secure true affection.’ I am sure, Mr. Ford, 
you will win her heart, but you must promise 
me one thing.” 

“What is that, my dear lady?” 

“Not to breathe one word of this for the 
present. If you do, I shall be wretched ; for 
Dr. Kenlis has always said, that the slightest 
excitement when Audrey’s nerves are in this 
state might produce the most fatal conse- 
You know her dear father suffered 
from heart disease. Now, my dear Mr. Ford, 
I may rely upon your not Speaking to her at 
present? Believe me, it is only deferring it, 
though I have no right, perhaps, to say so; 
but dear Audrey and I are more like sisters 


'than mother and daughter ; our hearts are 


open to each other. 
promise ?” 

“If you msist upon it, certainly yes; but 
I hardly see the necessity myself, and she 
may be quite well in a few days.” 

“True, but after what has occurred, I 
cannot but think it would be better for us to 
return home at once. One never knows how 
these things get abroad; yet, when people 


Now, 1 have your 
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are together, they do ; and I could not bear 
that a remark should be made upon our re- 
maining. All things considered, I think it 
will be best for us to go to town at once. 
Audrey’s health will be sufficient plea. You 
will be coming up in a few weeks, and then 
I trust she will be quite strong. Many of 
our relations will be in London; and the 
engagement can be announced formally. 
In the meantime, I shall look upon it as 
a settled thing, and on you, my dear Mr. 
Ford, as one of the family. It is very strange, 
but in talking of entrusting my dear child to 
you, it does not seem to be like parting with 
her; hitherto, although I should never have 
tried to influence her where her affections 
were concerned, I have shuddered at the 
thought of her marrying. Is it to be wondered 
at? My children are all I have left to me in 


the world, and the securing of their happiness | 
has been the sole aim of my life. Now I shall | 


consider dear Audrey only my trust, to be 


/such wonderful ways with them. 


unequal to conversing with any indifferent 
person ; so, for the present adieu. I shall go 
and prepare Audrey gently for returning to 
London. I know it will be a dreadful trial 
for her to leave Dyne Court, and I shall be 
sorely tempted to comfort her by saying it is 
only.for a time. Soon she will be here never 
to leave, unless by her own wish ; but that 
we must leave now, I feel to be only right, 
and acting for the best.” 

Mr. Ford watched her depart, hat in hand ; 
then, without waiting for General Trefusis, he 
turned into a side walk, saying, “ I wonder if 
this zs her motive for leaving. ‘There seems 
to me a little air of mystery about the pro- 
ceedings of the last day or two ; perhaps it is 
only my fancy, these fashionable ladies have 
What a 
humbug that woman is! Fortunately the 
daughter does not resemble her mother, or 
she would never be asked to be my wife. 


| You’re sharp, too, my lady, and you've got 
guarded until I can give her to the man who | 


your wits about you; you wouldn’t make a 


will be the choice of her mother, as well as of | bad wife for a huckster, in spite of your blue 
herself. ‘That is the General coming. I feel | blood and your long pedigree.” 





WANDERINGS IN THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 


PART I.—SINAI. 


I.—¥ROM SUEZ TO SINAI. 

HE question proposed by Dean Stanley 

in his masterly exposition of the connec- 
tion between sacred history and sacred geo- 
graphy, namely : “Can such a connection be 
traced between the scenery, the features, the 
boundaries, the situation of Sinai and of 
Palestine on the one hand, and the history of 
the Israelites on the other?” embodies the 
whole idea of those who conceived and 
matured the scheme for making an accurate 
survey of the peninsula of Sinai. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the formation of the 
Sinai Survey Expedition are well known ; it 
was first projected by the Rev. Pierce Butler, 
whose melancholy and premature death, when 
he was upon the eve of starting for a preli- 
minary exploration, seemed at first likely to 
prove a death-blow to the undertaking ; but 
through the energy of those to whom he had 
confided his plans, they have been carried 
out on a more complete and exhaustive scale 
than could have been hoped or anticipated. 
Sir Henry James, with the sanction of the 


Government, undertook to direct the survey | 


and to bring to bear upon it all the machinery 
of the Ordnance Office, and its success was 
hencetorth guaranteed. 





Sinai is a triangular peninsula situated be- 
tween the two arms of the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Suez and the Gulf of Akabah, with the 
limestone ridge of the Tih mountains running 
along its northern base. A strip of flat desert 
fringes the country round, and the centre is 
occupied by a great mountain mass consisting 
of two formations—granite and sandstone. 
The former, the granite mountains, resolve 
themselves into three clusters, that in the 
west having Serbdal for its highest point, the 
centre (or Sinai group) of which one of the 
peaks of Jebel Catarina is the highest spot in 
the peninsula, and the group to the south-east 
culminating in the magnificent peak of Unnu 
Shomer. 

These mountain groups are intersected by 
long winding valleys called wadies. They 
are not at all like the valleys to which we are 
accustomed in Europe, but present rather the 
appearance of dry, sandy river-beds. They 
are in fact the courses along which the torrents 
from the mountains find their way down to 
the sea; but as there is but little rain here, 
and no soil or vegetation on the mountain 
sides to collect or absorb the moisture, they 


are never filled except on the occasion of 
‘some fierce storm bursting over the moun- 
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occurs, and partial as it always is, the water- 
worn appearance of the shelving sides of the 
wadies, and the large boulders of rock that 
lie scattered about their beds, show that at 
some time or other nearly every one of them 
has been the scene of one of these terrible 
seils or floods. 

The very nakedness of the rocks imparts 
to the scene a grandeur and beauty peculiarly 
its own. For as there is no vegetation to 
soften down the rugged outlines of the moun- 


, , : ‘2 . l 
tains which they drain. Seldom as this event | 





tains or conceal the nature of their formation, 
each rock stands out with its own distinctive | 
shape and colour as clearly as in some | 
gigantic geological model map. In some | 
waddies the mountain sides are striped with 
innumerable veins of the most brilliant hue, 
thus producing an effect of colour and fantas- | 
tic design which it is impossible to describe. 
These effects are heightened by the peculiar | 
clearness of the atmosphere, and the dazzling | 
brightness of the sun-light; one part of a 
mountain will glow with a ruddy or golden 
hue, while the rest is plunged in deepest 
shade. Sometimes a distant peak will seem 
to blend with the liquid azure of the sky, 
while another stands out in all the beauty 
of purple or violet tints; and, with what 
would seem the mere skeleton of a landscape, 
as beautiful effects are produced as if the 
bare rocks were clad with forests and vine- 
yards or capped with perpetual snows. Nature, 
in short, seems here to show that in her most | 
barren and uninviting moods she can be 
exquisitely beautiful still. 

But although the general aspect of the | 


country is one of sheer desolation and barren- | 
ness, it must by no means be supposed that 

there is no fertility to be found there. Many 
of the less frequented wadies, especially those 
which run down from the great granite clusters 
of mountains, are watered by pleasant streams, 
and teem with natural vegetation. The old 
monkish colonists of the place availed them- 
selves extensively of the advantages afforded 
by these spots to plant gardens and olive 
groves, many of which remain to the present 
day. These gardens, so long as they were | 
tended with care and skill, acted as so many 
sponges, or dams, to stay the course of the 
torrents, afd, by holding and husbanding the 
water, turned the terrible agent of destruction 
into a blessing and a boon. This leads to 
the consideration of another most important 
question, namely, was the country more fertile 
in the time of the Exodus than it is now? 
Without questioning the miraculous manner 
in which the twelve tribes were supported, we 











/many parts of the peninsula. 
have destroyed many miles of forest in order 
_ to procure the fuel necessary for carrying on 


shall disarm many objectors if we can show 
with reason that there were resources in the 
country of which they might have availed 
themselves at certain seasons and at certain 
places, and this would account for the silence 
of the Bible spon many points which would 
otherwise seem inexplicable—I mean in 
cases where no special miraculous provision is 
recorded, 

There are still many groves of acacia and 
other trees in the peninsula, and these, like 
the gardens, form a sort of barricade against 
the force of the torrents. Now when one of 
these is destroyed, and a storm comes, what- 
ever vegetation depended on, or was protected 
by, the forest is soon swept away, and barren- 
ness and devastation marks the course of the 
stream down to the sea. It is a well known 
fact that rain falls more gently and regularly 
where there is vegetation. Now the Bible 
tells us that there existed a large population 
in and near Sinai at the time of the Exodus, 
and the traces of them which still remain 


| indicate that they, like the old monks, did 


husband to the utmost the resources of the 
country. 

Again there are abundant vestiges of large 
colonies of Egyptian miners, whose slag heaps 
and smelting furnaces are yet to be seen in 
These must 


their works ; nay, more, the children of Israel 
could not have passed through without con- 
suming vast quantities of fuel too. But if 
forest after forest disappeared in this way, if 


| population dwindled down to a few non- 


agricultural tribes, if cultivation were neg- 


| lected, then the rain that falls so seldom would 


no longer stay to fertilize the land, but in an 
unimpeded torrent would find its way down to 
the sea; a burning summer sun would soon 
complete the work, and in a few ages would 
leave the peninsula of Sinai what we see it 
now. Ido not think it necessary to reason 
away the signal miracles by which the Jewish 
hosts were fed, but I do believe that whatever 
God thought fit that He did for His chosen 
people, and that God’s servant, Nature, did 
the rest. 

The present sterility of the country makes 
the vicissitudes of the climate much more 
severe in Sinai than in other parts of Arabia. 
You have the extremes of heat and cold, 
frequently a difference of fifty degrees between 
the temperature of night and day, and there 
is little or no fuel to counteract the one or 
shade to repel the other. Whirlwinds and 
sandstorms too there are in abundance. A 
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whirlwind is a curious creature by-the-by, it 
is as violent as the most awful storm, tearing 
up everything in its path, but it is so partial 
that you may stand a yard or so off and watch 
its progress undisturbed. 

Such is a slight general sketch of the 
character of the country of which I am about 
to speak. 

The objects of the Sinai Expedition were to 
identify if possible the sites mentioned in the 
narrative of the Exodus, or at least to bring 
back such geographical and other information 
as should enable Biblical critics to form an 
opinion for themselves. 

For this purpose we were instructed to 
make an accurate survey of the two mountains, 
Jebel Musa and Jebel Serbal, which have been 
severally proposed as the true Sinai, and a 


more general survey of all the routes by | 


which it was possible for the children of 
Israel to approach the heart*of the peninsula. 

At the head of the party were Captains 
Wilson and Palmer, who, together with fou 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal En- 
gineers, were to conduct the survey. The 
Rev. F. W. Holland, who in the course of 
three previous visits to the peninsula had 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants, also accompanied 
us, and by his energy and experience rendered 
invaluable services to the expedition. The 
Natural History department was entrusted to 
Mr. Wyatt, and I had the task assigned me 
of investigating the names and traditions of 


the country, and of copying and deciphering | 


the inscriptions with which the rocks in many 
parts of Sinai are covered. 

As well as collecting stories from the Arabs, 
I was also charged with the collection of en- 
tomological curiosities—J often combined the 
tuo pursuits. 

But, besides demonstrating the general fit- 
ness of the country for the events recorded 
in the Bible as having taken place there, the 
Sinai Expedition it was expected would settle 
another most important point, one around 
which the chief interest of the discussion was 
concentrated, namely, which was the true 
Sinai ? 

Biblical geographers have always been 
divided upon this point into two parties, one 
of which contends that Jebel Serbdl, the 
highest mountain in the western group, was 
the scene of the proclamation of the Law; 
the other supporting the claims of Jebel Musa, 
the mountain upon which the Convent of St. 
Catharine is built. Both parties appeal to 
tradition in support of their theory, and I will 
endeavour to show to which side this inclines. 








Arab tradition has been undoubtedly in- 
fluenced and in many places supplanted by 
monkish legend, but there are still abundant 
traces of an oral native tradition of the events 
of the Exodus. ‘This is well exemplified in 
the case of the two mountains, Jebel Mtisa 
and Jebel Serbdl. From a careful examina- 
tion of the evidence on both sides I have 
myself come to the conclusion that the claims 
of Serbdl are comparatively modern, and that 
tradition points to the neighbourhood of that 
mountain rather as the site of Rephidim than 
of Sinai, and that the true traditional Sinai is 
Jebel Musa. To this view I have been led 
by various considerations. First, the title of 
the ‘“ Mount of God,” given to Sinai in the 
Bible, seems to indicate some mountain well 
known to Moses as being especially favoured 
by God, most probably the same mountain 
which was sanctified in the eyes of the He- 
brew lawgiver by his previous conference 
with the Almighty during his first sojourn in 
the wilderness. That such was the tradition 
in the time of Josephus is clear from his state- 
ment that Mount Sinai was regarded with awe 
“from the rumour that God dwelt there.” 
Now, there are two mountains in the peninsula 
which bear the name of Moneijd, or The Con- 
ference, but they are so insignificant, both in 
size and position, as to render it extremely 
improbable that either of them was the scene 
of the revelation. But Jebel Musd itself, on 
an old Arabic tablet, which purports to be a 
translation of the original one placed over 
the convent door by the founder, to record 
the building of the Chapel of the Burning 
Bush, is called Jebel Moneija, and this name, 
I take it, was originally applied to the moun- 
tain now called Jebel Musa, or Moses’ Mount, 
the latter title having been adopted by the 
monks in preference to the old Arabic name, 
which was then transferred to the neighbour- 
ing hill. I shall treat this subject more fully 
when I come to speak of the-neighbourhood 
of Serbal and Feiran. 

Having premised this much, I must come 
to the actual narrative of our sojourn in 


| Sinai. 


On Wednesday, November 11, 1868, we 
crossed over the head of the Gulf of Suez 
with no further catastrophe than a fight be- 
tween the rival boatmen who carried our 
stores. Owing, however, to the awkward 
construction of the pier, and the obstinate 
ill-temper of a Barbary negro who had charge 
thereof, we did not accomplish our landing 
until sunset was drawing near, and the tents 
were accordingly pitched by the sea-shore. 
The harbour of Suez presented a very gay 
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appearance, the ships being all illuminated 
in honour of the arrival of a new German 
consul, The young moon shed a soft and 
timid radiance over the scene, as if ashamed 
to burst too rudely through the veil of night, 
as, with the black mysterious desert stretch- 
ing far away behind me, I lay down to sleep 
for the first time in a tent. 

On the following morning, we bade adieu 
to civilization. I shall not easily forget the 
impressions with which I entered the desert. 
I had been for years familiar with the litera- 
ture of Arabia, and had read with a certain 
vague interest the descriptions of desert life ; 
but here it was at last in all its reality 
before me. 

It was not without considerable misgivings, 
too, that I essayed to mount a camel for the 
first time. ‘The camel is a much over-rated 
beast, and is the very incarnation of peevish 
ill-temper. Docile he is, but apparently from 
no other reason than sheer stupidity. No 
sooner do you approach him than he sets up 
a hideous snarling groan; the driver pulls 
his head forcibly down to the ground, and 
you seize the opportunity of jumping on to 
his back. But before you can secure your 
seat, you are suddenly pitched violently for- 
ward, then as violently backwards ; for the 
creature gets up by jerks, and only half of him 
at atime. When once mounted, the motion 
is not so unpleasant as it has been described, 
and a very few days makes you quite at home 
in your elevated seat. 

Our train consisted of forty-two camels, 
under the conduct of two sheikhs, ‘Eid and 
Manstr, as the Toward, or Sinai Bedawin, 
are so poor that no single sheikh was able to 
supply so large a number. ‘Eid was a tall, 
thin, and active old man; his countenance 
handsome, though not quite of the true 
Bedawi type, but when at rest, classical and 
severe. In reality, however, he was a childish 
old booby, for all his heroic looks, and had 
no control whatever over his men. He was 
constantly skipping about like a marionette, 
and screaming out orders which nobody 
minded in the least. On such occasions his 
face would assume an agonized expression, 
his mouth would stretch from ear to ear, and 
he would shout, or rather yell, “ Zadloo yd 
oolad !”—“ Come, oh, children!”—in the 
wildest and most ludicrous manner. The 
children apostrophized would smoke their 
pipes the while with placid indifference, 
leaving poor old ‘Eid to do all the work 
himself. Manstir was a man with a little 
more determination of character, and, but 
for rheumatism, would have been a service- 

















able ally. As to personal appearance, he 
might have sat for a portrait of the patriarch 
Abraham himself.* 

The task of apportioning the loads is 
always a difficult one; the Arabs scream, 
swear, and struggle as though about to 
engage in a sanguinary fight ; and each one, 
as he gets the opportunity, will seize upon 
the lightest things which he can find, and, if 
not immediately repressed, will hasten off to 
his camel with about a quarter of his proper 
load, leaving his comrades to fight over the 
heavier burdens. 

One morning, before the camels were 
loaded, a rather amusing quarrel occurred 
between our two sheikhs respecting a drome- 
dary that still remained unemployed. ‘The 
presence of Mr. Holland and myself soon 
put an end to the strife; but ‘Kid having 
once allowed his “angry passions” to rise, 
could not at once suppress his agitation. 
For some moments, he executed an extem- 
porary “breakdown,” expressive of indig- 
nation and defiance, and then suddenly 
catching sight of his own son Embdrak, who 
had remained a passive spectator of the 
scene, he seized a camel rope, and thrashed 
that unoffending youth ina manner as ener- 
getic as it was vague. After this, he set 
about his work with an air of great relief. 

There is but little variety in camp-life in 
the desert, and the description of one day’s 
journey may answer for all the rest. At 
sunrise every one is astir ; a simple toilette, 
a still more simple meal, and you pack up 
your things preparatory for a start. Then 
comes a repetition of the noise and clamour 
incident on loading, you mount your drome- 
dary, and, when once fair.y under weigh, the 
whole caravan trails noiselessly along the 
sand. Following the path marked out by 
the innumerable skeletons of camels which 
lie bleaching in the sun, you ride on until the 
noonday heat and glare compel you to seek 
a little rest under some friendly shade, if such 
is to be had, though very frequently you must 
be content with such shelter as a white 
umbrella, or the unsavoury vicinity of a 
kneeling camel can afford. In England one 
knows nothing of the luxury of shade; you 
cannot appreciate what it really means. How 
often when reclining, five of us, beneath a 
dried-up furze bush ro bigger than a good- 
sized geranium, have we consumed our lunch 
of dates and biscuits, washed down with just 
one drink of lukewarm water, beautifully 
flavoured with goat-skin, and envied the 





* Since writing the above I have again visited Sinai and 
Mansir has lately died. 


find that poor ol 
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happy terrier that laps the cool puddle of his 
native land ! 

After lunch the march is resumed until 
sunset, and then begins the most enjoyable 
part of the day. The tents are pitched, and 
dinner prepared. The Arabs settle them- 
selves cosily round the camp-fires and pre- 
pare their evening meal, and for an hour or 
so before retiring for the night, comfort and 
repose reign around. ‘The first night in the 
desert was an era in my life ; it seemed as if 
all the dream-like images of my early belief 
were about to assume a life-like reality which 


they had never before worn for me. A lovely | 


fresh breeze blew into the tent, filling me 
with no apprehensions of nightly chills, but 
infusing fresh vigour into both body and 
mind. The flickering camp-fires shed a lurid 
glow over the little knots of swarthy Bedawin 
as they reposed after the fatigues of the day, 
and produced a wondrously- picturesque and 
Rembrandt-like effect. “The hushed tones of 
those who had not yet fallen asleep, the 
whirring of a hand-mill here and_ there, 
the half-plaintive, half-surly gruaning of the 
camels —these were the only sounds which 
disturbed the stillness of the night. I con- 
templated the scene around me with mingled 
feelings of delight and awe. I was reclining 


perchance upon the very spot where the 
children of Israel had encamped when flee- 
ing from their Egyptian persecutors, and I 
could not help comparing my situation to 


some extent with theirs. I had just left the 
noisy bustling crowd of Cairo’s streets, and 
had escaped into the freedom of the great 
lone wilderness, and I too felt that sense of 


special divine protection which must have | 
actuated them, for ever so much as in the | 


desert does one feel that God is nigh. He 
it is that enables man to pass in safety 


through this dreary waste, and whether it be | 
by direct miraculous intervention, as in the | 


case of the chosen people, or by the scarcely 
less wonderful agency of reason and foresight, 
still it is His hand alone that guides him on. 

Two hours’ ride from Suez brought us to 
Aiytin Mutisd, or Moses’ Wells, a beautiful 
little oasis in the desert. It consists of a 
few springs of limpid but brackish water, 
little pools with gardens of palms and tama- 
risks around them, as well as beds of vege- 
tables and culinary herbs. These gardens are 
kept by a Frenchman and some Arabs, who 
have provided summer-houses for the con- 
venience of those who resort thither from 
Suez to enjoy the fresh desert air. They 
form the market gardens from which the 
vegetable supply of Suez is principally drawn. 


There exists also a solitary pool upon the 
top of a neighbouring hill of sand, and 
having one single palm beside it; but the 
beautiful view which it commands more than 
makes up for the absence of vegetation. To 
the north stretches a vast level plain of sand, 
with a long chain of mountains in the dis- 
tance ; and on the south lies the Ras ’Atdkah 
(Mountain of Deliverance), on the African 
coast. The noble outline of this promontory, 
and its lovely purple tints standing out 
against the azure sky, presents a scene at 
once picturesque and grand. 

Here probability and tradition alike place 
the site of the Passage of the Red Sea; and 
certain it is that, at least within the range 
over which the eye can wander, the waters 
must have closed in upon Pharaoh's strug- 
gling hosts. The Arabs, with their usual 
inconsistency, adopt two sites for the miracle 
—here, and at the Hammdm Farin, or 
*Pharaoh’s Hot Bath”—a frowning chalk 
cliff a little further down the coast. Pharaoh’s 
unquiet spirit is still supposed to haunt the 
deep, and keep alive the boiling sulphurous 
spring which started up at his last angry 
drowning gasp. The sea at this point is 
called Birket Fariin, or “ Pharaoh’s Lake.” 
When asked how they can reconcile their 
accounts of Moses having crossed the sea at 
both these spots, the simple Bedawin an- 
swer, at least they did to me, “ What seems 
remote to us is near to God most high.” 

From the Wells of Moses we traversed an 
unvaried desert plain for three days ; there is 
nothing to attract the attention but the 
bleached bones that mark the camel track, 
and nothing to afford food for reflection but 
the thought that, like the children of Israel, 
you have “gone three days in the desert and 
| have found no water.” One object of rather 
melancholy interest you do pass at the outset 
of your march; it is a simple Arab grave, 

where some Khawédjas a few years ago tound 
' the corpse of a Terdb{ Arab who “had been 
| smitten with the yellow pest and fallen asleep 
| by the roadside,” and accorded it a hasty 
| burial on the spot. It is now called Gabr es 

Sebaiy, “the Lad’s Tomb,” and gives its 
| name to the portion of the Wady Merdzi, in 
which it is situated. 

On the third day we reached ‘Ain Hawéara, 
which most previous travellers have sought 
to identify with the Marah of Scripture. It 
is a solitary spring of bitter water with a 
stunted palm tree growing near it, and afford- 
ing a delicious shade. ‘The quality of the 
water varies considerably at different times, 
and on the present occasion it was not only 
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drinkable but palatable. It is, perhaps, only 
fair to state, that Mr. Holland, who had 
visited the well on several former occasions, 
pronounced such purity of the water to be 
quite exceptional. A little further on, the 
eye is again refreshed by the sight of green 
tamarisks and feathery palms, and just off 
the customary track is a pleasant stream of 
running water. This is Wddy Gharandel, 
generally regarded as Elim, and whether 
or no the grove and stream are the lineal 
descendants of the twelve springs and seventy 
palm trees which the children of Israel found 
there, it is clear that the site of Elim must 
lie somewhere in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. As it was Sunday, we halted here 
for the day, and after morning service, pro- 
ceeded to visit some “ old houses” which the 
Arabs reported to exist in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘These proved to be some old tombs 
excavated in the chalk cliffs, but they had 
been so much disturbed, apparently by 
Arabs taking shelter in them, that, although 
some human bones and fragments of wood 
were discovered there, they were too much 
broken and displaced to render it possible to 
identify the position of the skeletons or de- 
termine the age to which they belonged. A 
jawbone and skull which presented some 


peculiarities of conformation were brought 


away. After this, we made our way down to 
the running stream before spoken of, and, 
insignificant as it was, it presented a refresh- 
ing sight to eyes that had been so long ac- 
customed to the scorching white glare of the 
thirsty plains. At one point a broken rock 
and a slight change in the level of the bed of 
the stream offered an epportunity for a bathe 
which was eagerly taken advantage of and 
appreciated. ‘The anticipated enjoyment of 
this luxury was enhanced by the contempla- 
tion of beautiful bright green grass which 
grew by the side of the brook, but alas! it 
was “like Dead Sea fruit, that tempts the 
eye,” and turns to packing-needles and 
clothes-brushes on the sore and tender feet. 
Early on the following morning, we passed 
two heaps of stones called Mangaz Hisdn 
Abu Zena, “Abu Zena’s Horse’s Leap,” of 
which the following legend was recounted to 
me by an old Bedawi of the ‘Awarimeh tribe : 
“An Arab named Abu Zena was riding a 
mare that was with foal, and, notwithstanding 
her critical condition, was urging her along at 
a cruel speed. When she came to this spot 
he dug his spurs into her sides, whereupon 
the mare made a tremendous leap and fell 
down dead. Abu Zena, in wonder at the 
immense length of the stride which his horse 
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had taken, marked the distance with two 
stones, and related the incident afterwards to 
his friends. The matter soon became noised 
abroad, and every Arab who passed that way 
with a comrade would discuss the marvellous 
leap and mark out the distance with a stone 
as Abu Zena himself had done, and thus the 
stone heaps grew. Admiration for the 
mare’s performance soon increased with the 
pagan Arabs of that time, and she became at 
last an object of veneration, and was wor- 
shipped as a deity, offerings of corn being 
brought to the spot. But when they forsook 
idolatry for the worship of the true God, they 
came to look upon their former gods as 
devils, and turned their pagan observances into 
an expression of aversion for the demon whom 
they supposed to haunt the accursed spot. 
Thus, instead of the usual offering of corn, 
they would throw stones upon the heaps, 
and, kicking a little dust upon it with their 
feet, cry out, ‘ Eat shat, and get thee gone!’ 
This custom is still kept up, and every one of 
our Arabs as they passed the spot picked up 
a stone to cast upon the heap and, kicking 
the dust over it contemptuously, cried: 
“ Aysa ‘ Allig,” ‘ Begone, and feed!’” The 
legend is interesting as showing that horses 
once existed in the peninsula, and thus 
strengthening the probability that it was at 
one time more fertile than we see it now, for 
in its present state it would be quite impos- 
sible to rear or even keep them there. Here 
we branched off into the upper route ; some 
travellers, however, prefer to turn down 
Wady Taiyebeh, keeping along the sea-coast, 
This road, as well as the probable route 
taken by the Israelites, I shall discuss later 
on. 

After this point, the character of the 
country begins to change, and we leave the 


| dreary level plains of sand for more pictu- 


resque, though scarcely less desolate, moun- 
tain features. ‘Traversing the broad, open 
valley of Useit, where there are also a few 
palm trees and springs, and proceeding by a 
slightly devious route along Wady Hamr, 
we pitched our tents at the foot of the 
mountain called Sarbit-el-Jemel, which 
marks the commencement of the sandstone 
district. At a sharp bend in the valley a 
little way past this spot, occur the first speci- 
mens of the famous Sinaitic inscriptions. 
Another day’s journey brought us to the mouth 
of Wady Nasb, the name of which, “the 
Valley of the Sacrificial Stone ” suggests remi- 
niscences of the old pagan rites of ante- 
Islamitic times. Here are great heaps of 
slag and other traces of the old Egyptian 
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miners who formerly colonised the place, and 
whose workings for copper, manganese, and 
turquoise cover the neighbouring standstone 
hills. The corner of the valley is marked by 
a large rounded rock, which a little chiselling 
might turn into a formidable rival to the 
Egyptian sphinx, and which presents also a 
curious phenomenon to the geologist, for the 
flat terraces surrounding it have preserved 
undisturbed the ripple marks of primezval 
waves. 
met some Russian pilgrims returning from 
Sinai; four of them were women, 
whom had undertaken the long and tedious 


voyage in order to pay a tribute of respect to 


the memory of her husband, who had made | 
his last pilgrimage there a year before. I | 
subsequently saw the remains of the lamented 
deceased in a basket at the convent. 


Leaving Wady Nasb we came in a few | 


hours to the foot of Serdbit-el-Khadim, and 
alighted from our camels to visit the curious | 
old Egyptian ruins on the summit of the 
mountain. 

Much has already been written about this 


interesting spot, and as I too shall have some- | 


thing to say about it in a future paper, I will 
content myself now with amere passing notice. 
On the broad plateau of a sandstone moun- 


tain stands a little group of ruins containing | 
a number of upright flat stones, with rounded 


tops, exactly similar to the conventional 
gravestones of a London cemetery. On 
closer inspection these, as well as the stones 
of which the walls were composed, are found 
to be covered with hieroglyphics, and the ruins 
are in reality those of a temple (or rather 


temples, for there are two distinct build- | 


ings) erected for the convenience of the 
Egyptians who worked in the numerous mines 
around, 

The upper end contains the sanctuary, 
which is excavated out of the natural 
rock. 

Ve had not much time for moralising on 
the quaint aspect of this relic of an elaborate 
civilisation amongst the savage wilds of 
Sinai, nor for speculating upon the condition 
of that little knot of worshippers who were, 


mayhap, bowing down to Apis as the great | 


Pilgrim Father passed by, led onward by 
cloud by day and fire by night, for we had 
sent the camels on before us, and must reach 
camp while the daylight lasted. After a 
hurried glance, therefore, we descended the 
mountain and rode along through a narrow 
defile between sandstone cliffs called Nagb 
Suiwig, encamping a little further on in Wady 
Bark. The sun had already set before we 


In the course of this day’s march we | 


one of | 


came up to the tents, and I was tks enabled 
to enjoy the pleasure of a new sensation— 
that of a hungry man who sees a distant fire 
and knows it is his dinner that is being 
cooked. Alas! there is no romance that 
will stand the test of appetite. 

The next day’s march brought us to Wady 
Lebweh, which is approached by a steep and 
rugged pass, where we were shown the 
rude wall called Hdit-el-Karndk, which the 
Towara Bedawin threw up to resist the 
Egyptian troops whom Mohammed Ali had 
sent to punish them for intercepting and 
robbing a caravan of camels laden with coffee 
/and other merchandize proceeding from 
Cairo to Suez. The outrage had been per- 
petrated as a sort of protest against what the 
Towara considered an invasion of their 
rights and privileges, for they claimed to 
have the monopoly of the carriage of goods 
| along this road, and the Egyptian merchants 
had begun to employ other tribes instead of 
| them. A slight skirmish took place at this 
|spot, in which the poor Bedawin were 
worsted, in spite of their fortification, and 
were compelled to seek shelter in the moun- 
tains, until the superior of the convent con- 
sented to proceed to Cairo in person and 
| arrange for a reconciliation with the govern- 
ment. The Bedawin are, as a rule, honest 
| and inoffensive enough, but they resent any 
attempt to enter their country without an 
| escort from their own number, which simply 
means hiring the necessary camels from 
them, On this occasion the Pasha of Egypt 
seems to have gained but slight satisfaction, 
| for, as the Arabs told me, with great gusto, 
“the coffee went for nothing, the Arabs had 
eaten it.” They had wisely consumed it all 
in their mountain fastnesses while the articles 
of peace were being drawn up. This, and a 
subsequent escapade of a similar nature, 
however, have cost them dear, and a Bedawi 
sheikh, with tears in his eyes, bewailed the 
penury that was being brought upon his tribe 
by the exaction of a yearly tribute of nearly 
ten shillings, paid as compensation for the 
stolen goods, and I did not see him smile 
| again until the sad recollection was efiaced 
by the consoling thought that his neighbours, 
the Garrdsheh, had to pay two pounds. 
How many of us has a like consolation 
supported in the worst of ills ! 

The Wdady Lebweh is remarkable for 
nothing but a fine overhanging rock with a 
narrow Cleft, called Shagik-el-‘Ajuz, “ the Old 
Woman’s Cleft,” in which is a deliciously cool 
spring ; a little further on there is a quaint 











| conicalmountain, Zibb-el-Baheir Abu Bahriyeh, 
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which we ascended, as it commands, if not 
the finest, at least one of the most striking 
views in the peninsula. From this point the 
long white range of the Tih mountains, the 
hills upon the African coast, and the mighty 
peaks of Serbdl and Catarina are all distinctly 
visible ; but that which lends most interest to 
the view is the striking exhibition of the 
long granite wall of the Sinai mountain group. 
This, although one of the most characteristic 
features in the conformation of the country, 
might escape the traveller's immediate notice 
from almost any other point of sight, but here 
it thrusts itself most forcibly upon him. 

Later on in the same day we reached 
WaAdy Berdh, “ the Valley of the Passing Out,” 
a most appropriate name, as through two 
gigantic hills that stand at its upper end you 
pass out into the more open country which 
divides the sandstone district from the granite 
range. 

On the right-hand side of this valley stands 
a gigantic mass of rock, which looks as if it 
might have been divided by a clean cut from 
another somewhat smaller boulder by its side. 
It is called Hajar-el-Laghweh, or, “the 
Speaking Stone.” The legend runs, that 
Moses, coming with the children of Israel 
along the valley, was stopped in his career by 
this rocky obstacle. His companion bade 
him smite it with his sword, but the prophet 
hesitated to essay so hopeless a task. A 
voice, however, was heard to proceed from 
the stone itself bidding him strike, which he 
accordingly did, and it was immediately cleft 
through from top to bottom, “as though it 
had been but a piece of flesh.” 

Emerging from Wady Berdh, we struck by 
the upper path, Wady Soléf, into the Wady es 
Sheikh, a broad and winding valley which 
extends right up to Jebel Musa, passing on 
our passage through it a long wood of tama- 
risks. We then came upon a fine pass, called 
El Watiyeh, in which is a rock something like 
an. arm-chair in shape, and called Magad en 
Nebi Musd, “the Prophet Moses’ Seat.” 
This pass, it has been suggested, may be 
identical with the Rephidim of Scripture, and 
the rock itself the position occupied by Moses 
during the battle with the Amalekites. From 
this point the journey lies entirely through 
granitic rocks, the sharp rugged outlines of 
which, the increasing height and sombre grey 
colouring of the mountains, impart much 
more of solemn grandeur to the scenery. 

Near El Watiyeh is situated the tomb of 
Nebi Sdleh, a wretched little building, but 
accounted by the Bedawin one of the most 
sacred spots in the peninsula, Hither they 





resort in great numbers at a certain season 
of the year to celebrate those ceremonies 
and sacrificial rites which I shall hereafter 
detail. 

Who and what was Nebi Sdleh, “the Pro- 
phet Saleh,” or, as his name implies, “ the 
Righteous Prophet?” A great saint with 
the Bedawin, perhaps the ancestor of the 
Sawdliheh tribe, who are named after him ; 
but this explanation is vague and unsatis- 
tory, and in the absence of any certain infor- 
mation upon the subject, I will venture to 
propound a theory. I must premise that 
near the summit of Jebel Musd is a peculiar 
mark in the stone which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the imprint of a camel’s foot. 
It is regarded by the Bedawin with great 
veneration, and the girls, wher. tending their 
flocks on the mountains, often milk their 
goats into it as a sure means of obtaining 
increase and prosperity. This mark is called 
Athar Nadgat en Nebé, “the Footprint of the 
Prophet's She-camel.” It is generally taken 
for granted that the Prophet in question is 
Mohammed, but to my mind there are several 
circumstances which seem to connect the 
Nebi Sdleh of the tomb with the Prophet of 
the legend. A Bedawi’s notions of the sepa- 
rate identity of Moses, Elias, and Sdleh are 
of the vaguest kind, and if asked to which of 
his national sgints the camel belonged, you 
will find that he has never even thought of 
the question at all. There is no point in 
attributing the mysterious footprint to the 
camel of Mohammed, for the celebrated 
“night journey” to heaven was performed 
on Bordk, a creature with the feet of a mule. 
But Mohammed has a legend in the Coran 
of a certain “ Nebi Sdleh,” who was rejected 
by the people of “Ud, to whom he was sent, 
and whose divine mission was attested by the 
miraculous production of a she-camel from 
the rock. The author of “El Islam” cer- 
tainly did visit the Sinaitic mountains, and 
may in all probability have taken the story 
from the national traditions of the peninsula. 
The origin and history of Nebf Sdleh is quite 
unknown to the present Bedawin inhabitants, 
but they nevertheless regard him with more 
national veneration than even Moses himself. 
The prevalence of the name ‘Ud, ‘Awwdd, 
and ‘Awideh, not only amongst the Jibdlfyeh 
tribe, the only tribe for which any ancient inhe- 
ritance in the soil can be claimed, but also in 
the Sinaitic inscriptions, furnishes an argument 
in favour of the identity of the “ People of 
‘Ud” with the inhabitants of Sinai ; for it is 
a well-known fact that the name of an ancestor 
or patron saint will appear in an Arab tribe, 
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generation after generation, with astonishing 
persistence. I should therefore conclude that 
the Nebi Sdleh of the tomb in Wady-es- 
Sheikh, the Prophet of the camel’s footprint 
and the Sdleh of the Coran are identical, and 
that the “ people of ‘Ud” are the Saracen in- 
habitants of Sinai, who preceded the Moham- 
medan invasion. Who then was Nebf Saleh? 
Looking at the veneration in which his me- 
mory is held, and at the character of the 
miracle attributed to him—the rock smitten 
with a rod, and a live camel miraculously 
produced therefrom—with the subsequent 
rebellion of the people for whom the Pro- 
phet worked the sign, I fancy that we may 
recognise in the tradition a distorted remi- 
niscence of the history of the Israelitish law- 
giver himself. 

From the tomb of Nebi Saleh we caught 
our first glimpse of Sinai; and near this spot, 
too, we had a piece of the- Bible translated 
for us into every-day life as it was in the 
time of the Patriarchs. We had come into 
the neighbourhood of the tents of our Sheikh 
‘Eid. His w:fe and two children, accom- 
panied by an aged male relative, came out 
to meet him. ‘Eid saluted the old man, 
embraced him, and kissed him on either 
cheek, and the pair then, with right hands 
clasped, repeated over and over again the 
words Zaiyibin, “Are you well?” with the 
answer A/ hamdu lilléh taiyibin, “Thank 
God, well!” As I watched the scene, I could 
not help calling to mind the words of Exodus 
(ch, xvill. vv. 5—7) :— 

“ And Jethro, Moses” father in law, came 
with his sons and his wife unto Moses in the 
wilderness, where he had encamped before the 
mount of God: And he said unto Moses, 
I thy father in law Jethro am come unto 
thee with thy wife and her two sons with her. 
And Moses went out to meet his father 
in law, and did obeisance, and kissed him, 
and they asked each other of their welfare ; 
and they came into the tent.” 

Two more turns in the valley brought us 
[to the mouth of Wady-ed-Deir—to the foot 
of Sinai. 

Let us halt for a moment to contemplate 
the impressive scene, and meditate upon the 
sacred associations that gather round it. Be- 
fore us lies a narrow valley, between two 
huge blocks of granite mountains, and closed 
in at the upper end by a conical green 
hill. The two peaks which form the pos- 
terns of this valley are, respectively, Jebel- 
ed-Deir, “ the Convent Mount,” on the left ; 
and, on the right, Ras Sufsdfeh, “the Willow 
Peak.” 





The last is Mount Sinai itself—the very 
mountain, in all human probability, upon 
which “the Glory of the Lord rested in the 
sight of all the people.” A stately, awful- 
looking, isolated mass it is, rearing its giant 
brow above the plain, as if in scornful con- 
templation of the world beneath. As we 
gaze upon the triple summit, with its horrid 
cleft, we almost fancy ourselves mingling with 
the expectant Israelitish throng, and _ half 
hope to see the heavenly cloud come rolling 
through the sky to settle on the crest. 

At the base of the mountain is a long 
semicircular mound, forming a sort of amphi- 
theatre, from which a select congregation of 
elders might obtain a nearer view of the 
mountain. The peculiarly isolated position 
of the block of Jebel Mtisa would make it a 
comparatively easy task to set bounds round 
the mountain. 

The full proportions of the Rds Sufsdfeh 
are best seen from the approach by t’se great 
plain of Er Rahah. 

Proceeding up the valley, we pass, on our 
left, the hill on which Aaron is supposed to 
have set up the golden calf, and which is still 
called after him, and by some old monastic 
ruins, and the now deserted barracks of Abbas 
Pasha’s soldiery, we follow the path which 
they constructed, and in a few minutes reach 
the convent walls. As you approach, your 
Arabs set up a shout of Ya AMiuséd (for the 
porter’s name is Moses), a little wicket in 
the wall opens, and a turbaned head appears 
and asks your business at the convent. A 
rope is let down, to which you attach your 
letter of introduction from the branch con- 
vent at Cairo, and, as it is drawn up, other 
faces—white, handsome, and vacant—appear 
and salute you, either with pantomimic ges- 
tures, or in a language of their own com- 
posing, and fondly imagined by the commu- 
nity to represent Arabic. 

Presently there issues forth from the gate 
at the side a reverend, but groggy, old gen- 
tleman, with a patriarchal beard, and the 
most medizval of serge costumes, who, if 
such attention be not dexterously avoided, 
will fall upon your neck and greet you with 
a paternal kiss. 

This is Brother Jacobus, the ceconomos, 
or bursar, of the convent, once a flourishing 
Smyrna merchant, but now, either because 
he is tired of the world, or, more probably, 
because the world is tired of him, brought 
here to end his days in the Convent of 
Mount Sinai. “I was an unbeliever,” said 
he to me one day, “until I came and saw 
what a holy place this is. For when the 
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earthquake shakes the mountains round, it 
never moves a thing within the convent 
walls ; and that convinced me.” As an earth- 
quake has not taken place here within the 
memory of man, this test of the sanctity of 


the place can hardly be called a crucial 
one. 

It was by this worthy that the members of 
the Sinai Expedition were ushered into the 
Convent of St. Catharine. 

E. H. PALMER. 





MORE SHORT ESSAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


(y= of the greatest obstacles to men of 
much ability, is the prevalence of fixed 
ideas about them. Not prejudices against 
them, but fixed ideas about their merits. The 


prevalence of these fixed ideas is very visible | 


in criticisms upon literature, so that it is 
extremely hazardous for a writer, who has 
excelled in one branch of literature, to take 
up another. 

The same thing is to be seen as affecting 
all forms of human endeavour. 

To take an instance, suppose a man has 
shown considerable skill in laying down oyster 
beds. But the same man has, or thinks he 
has, much skill in writing elegies. It is a 
hard task for him to persuade the world that 
his elegiac stanzas are worth anything. The 
world looks at his elegies, but asks, where are 
the oysters ? for it has a fixed idea that nothing 
but the culture of oysters is to be looked for 
from that man. 

The foregoing are commonplace observa- 
tions, and have before been made by this 
present writer, who has quoted the remark of 
Sir Walter Scott upon the all-accomplished 
Lord Peterborough—namely, how slow the 
world is to believe that the same man 
can do two different kinds of things equally 
well. 

But what I now want to speak about, is the 
way in which the man of varied ability should 
look at and deal with these fixed ideas about 
himself. He should first think whether he 
cares supremely about his secondary quali- 
fications being recognised by the world. To 
keep to the foregoing example: does he care 
to be an elegiac writer, more than he does to 
be a skilful breeder of oysters? If so, let 
him, in the second place, consider whether 
he has time (whether he is young enough for 
instance) to overcome the fixed idea about 
him, that he can only cultivate oysters. Let 
him remember, and this is the gist of the 
whole matter, that the question is not, 
whether he can write elegies well, of which 
perhaps he has no doubt, but whether he can 
persuade the world that a man who has 
shown such skill in oyster cultivation, can 





also write good elegies. Sir Walter Scott 
had time and energy enough to persuade the 
world that he was a good writer of novels, as 
well as a good writer of romances in poetry. 
This way of putting the question will either 
make our oyster-breeder desist from the en- 
terprise of elegiac writing ; or reconcile him 
to defeat, if he fail in it; or encourage him 
in perseverance, if he has at the outset but 
little success. 

The terrible influence of these fixed ideas, 
is nowhere more potent than in family life, 
where you would, at first, think that general 
merits and capabilities would be more recog- 
nised, But it is not so. A fixed idea is 
found in every family of the peculiar powers 
and capabilities of each member of it; and 
the other members of the family do not like 
his or her overstepping what they hold to be 
his or her peculiar province. For instance 
(and I like to take the most familiar ex- 
amples), Charles is a noted cricketer, while 
James is the indoors boy, who is supposed to 
excel not in rude sports but in the elegancies 
of life. Of course James dances well, whereas 
Charles has hitherto despised that graceful 
art. All of a sudden, however, he finds that 
he is nobody in a ball-room, and that he 
cannot get “the best girls” to dance with. 
Charles resolves to learn to dance. Of course 
his first attempts are somewhat clumsy. It 
is astonishing what discouragement he will 
receive from his family. Even the grave 
father of the family, who ought to be wiser, 
will say, “I think, Charles, you had better 
keep to out-of-doors exercises, and especially 
to cricketing, in which you have gained so 
mich credit.” 

If Charles is wise, he will persevere, be- 
cause dancing is an accomplishment which 
no young man should be without. Besides, 
there is time enough for him, as he is young, 
to overcome the fixed idea in the family about 
him, whereas time may be wanting to our 
elegiac friend to convince the world of his 
skill in writing elegies. He had, therefore, 
better keep to his cultivation of oysters, in 


‘which he is acknowledged to be supreme, 
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and may get all the renown and all the profit 
he needs from the world, out of that. 


In accounting for the strange ways of man- 
kind, sufficient note has never been taken of 
their dramatic nature and tendencies. It is not 
perceived how deep down these dramatic ten- 
dencies penetrate. It is not that most men and 
women can, and do, sometimes play a part ; 
that is, assume some character not their 
own: that the mean man, for some object, 
will play the part of a generous man—the 
gentle person of a furious person—the timid 
of the bold. This does not reveal the 
essentially dramatic nature of mankind. 
These are occasional characters, played for 
the time, in public or in private theatricals. 
But it is, that almost every man and every 
woman makes up his or her mind for a part 
which is to belong to him or her for life. 
There is an ideal character which they all 
aim at; and their efforts in this direction 
account for all manner of apparent inconsis- 
tencies. Suppose, for instance, that a woman 
has once, accidentally—perhaps from some 
real circumstance—played the part of an in- 
jured woman, and has played it well, she 
“makes up” for this part for ever after- 
wards. It is no good attempting to con- 
vince her that she is not injured, she sticks 
to her part, which is a part she has taken up 
for iife. Some people play the part of a 
humble person—not falsely, not that they 
are very proud and yet pretend to be very 
humble— but they have taken up the character 
of humility, and will perform that part steadily 
throughout life, no matter into whatever in- 
consistencies it may leadthem, For example, 
they give the most arrogant advice with pro- 
fessions of the deepest humility, and more- 
over with a sincere belief that they themselves 
are all the time very humble. They are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their part. 

You wonder sometimes how men can do 
certain things, and yet retain their self- 
respect. These things which they do that 
astonish you, belong to their part, fit in well 
with that, and must be played out properly. 
This is one of those subtleties in human na- 
ture which it is almost useless to enlarge 
upon to any one who has not already gained 
an inkling of it; but to any one who has, it 
may be a very fruitful source of thought and 
observation, and may explain many appa- 
rently gross contradictions in human cha- 
racter and conduct. 





In our own private affairs, we are always 
reduced to the lowest depths of depression, 
when, on exercising our imaginations to the 
uttermost, we cannot imagine any new cir- 
cumstance to arise which will free us from 
some present or some impending calamity. 
Things are very bad with us when imagina- 
tion refuses to embody hope. 

The same thing applies to public affairs, 
Now, one of the greatest public troubles 
out of which the imagination sees no felicitous 
exit, is the present state of warlike prepara- 
tion in Europe—at least no such exit in our 
time. 

No vigour of imagination enables us to 
imagine that arbitration in our time will take 
the place of war. 

We can hardly imagine any nation bold 
enough to restrain itself in its competition 
with surrounding nations as regards the pre- 
paration of warlike armaments. 

We cannot imagine, from anything we have 
hitherto seen, the formation of some great 
league amongst two or three of the foremost 
nations of Europe, which league should be 
based upon the principle of diminishing the 
individual forces of each nation, and com- 
bining them for the defence of any one of 
these nations that might be attacked. 

We have no right to imagine that a great 
war will have for its consequence the diminu- 
tion of warlike armaments. We have had 
great wars in our time, and they have not 
produced this wished-for diminution. 

We have no right to expect, from ex- 
perience, that the advance of Christianity 
will diminish these armaments. I have not 
observed that “ Most Christian Kings” and 
“ Defenders of the Faith” have been less 
prone to war than the veriest infidels and 
pagans. 

We have no right to expect that careful 
argument will do what we wish to have done 
in this matter. No question has been better 
argued out than that of the absurdity and 
mischief of maintaining these huge armaments. 

We have no right to expect that common 
sense will do much for us in this behalf. The 
common sense of mankind is nearly always 
a constant quantity ; and our average stock 
of common sense has not done much for 
us in this respect since the days of Attila or 
Genghis Khan. 

In short, the whole subject presents a hazy 
labyrinth of folly from which no height of 
imagination permits you to discern a probable 
outcome towards good. Perhaps the only 
pleasant field left for the imagination in this 


' matter is, that there may be such an improve- 
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ment in the arts of destruction, that war 
should become absurd from the absolute cer- 
tainty of its involving all concerned in it in 
one common ruin. 

I had omitted to say that no change in the 
forms of government, or displacement of 
dynasties, seems to hold out much hope of 
diminution in warlike armaments. One form 
of government succeeds another, one dynasty 
effaces another ; but there is one thing in 
which all dynasties and all governments agree, 
and that is to maintain armaments which 
shall be a burden to the people they rule 
over, and an injury and an affront to the 
human race. 


Some good people began to talk about the 
delight of ‘“ being somebody ;” for instance, 
of being an orator drawing towards him the 
hearts and souls of men, and swaying them 
supremely according to the fine impulses of 
his imagination, which he is able to clothe in 
fitting words and gestures—of being a great 
statesman, upon whom his party, nay, his 
country, depends for enlightenment and for 
guidance—of being an author, whose works 
compel sympathy even from the least sym- 


pathetic, and laughter even from the dullest | 


and least joyous of mankind—of being a great 
scientific man who, by some grand invention, 
soothes, or controls, the pain of his brother 
mortals, or lessens the lower forms of labour 
—of being a great actor, or actress, who, with a 
genius not far inferior to that of the poet, 
gives to his highest conceptions body and 
reality, and whose death “ eclipses the gaiety 
of nations ”—of being a great painter, or 
sculptor, whose work leaves his studio to be, 
for hundreds of years, preserved with reverent 
care, as a model for young sculptors and 
painters, and as a means of teaching man- 
kind in what true beauty and high art 
consist. 

To this a cynic replied in these depressing 
words :— 

“Always misrepresented, never understood ; 
his smallest faults and errors entered against 
him in the public ledger of his country ; the 
victim of an odious publicity which knows no 
delicacy and no reserve; alternately vilified 
and flattered ; a man without sweet leisure, 
and whose holiday is a public reception ; in- 
truded upon by all the vainest and the most 
foolish of mankind, who have only that to 
say to him which nobody else will listen to ; 
much talked of (and every one who is much 


talked of must, of necessity, be much calum-! great men are apt to be. Again, it would be 








niated) ; ever the subject-matter of all those 
wondrously clever people who can criticize 
so well, but who cannot do anything, them- 
selves ; solitary, and yet ever in a crowd; 
after death maligned in marble, or in bronze, 
displaying the most absurd of human cos- 
tumes, so that his effigy for ever remains a 
mockery and a target for the juvenile popula- 
tion of future generations; his biography 
written by enemies, or by injudicious par- 
tizans (the latter the greater misfortune of 
the two); his dearest friends and nearest 
relatives involved in the fellest slander 
which injurious calumny may pour out 
upon himself, when unable to reply :—such, 
with some variations, is mostly the fate of 
any one who becomes renowned in, what 
you are pleased to call, a highly civilised 
community. The end will be that every one 
will study to conceal his gifts, and that no one 
will, if he can possibly help it, become more 
eminent than a select vestryman is above his 
fellow-parishioners. A field of corn is a level 
thing, but not so level as the world will be- 
come when wise and clever men have realised 
what folly it is to make their wisdom or their 
cleverness known to their fellow-creatures. 
Even that small amount of eminence pos- 
sessed by the select vestryman will be fatal to 
his peace. The select vestryman of mankind 
will never be a happy man.” 

Each of those who had wished to be 
“somebody,” and had advocated the grandeur 
and the joy of pre-eminence in oratory, in 
authorship, in science, or in art, slunk away, 
for each felt the force of the cynic’s words, and 
could not but admit that, in the present im- 
perfect state of civilisation, there was far more 
of suffering than of joy to be derived from 
eminence in any field of human endeavour. 


There are few things which are less under- 
stood than the nature of presence of mind. 
It has been supposed by sume to be mainly 
the result of a cool and lymphatic tempera- 
ment. By others it has been supposed to be 
mainly the result of fearlessness. But these 
are mistakes. A single example will almost 
suffice to verify the foregoing statements. 
The first Napoleon possessed, ina very high 
degree, this great quality of presence of mind. 
It is probable that he possessed it in a much 
higher degree than any man in his army. 
But he had by no means a cool and lymphatic 
temperament. On the contrary, he was of a 
very excitable and irritable nature, as most 
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a very bold thing to say, that he was more 
fearless than any man in his army. Doubt- 
less there were many men as fearless as he. 

We must look, therefore, for other causes. 
I say “causes,” because any manifestation of 
human character is the result, in general, of 
several causes. But if there is one predomi- 
nant cause, it is hopefulness. There are also 
minor causes of much importance. Men 
differ very much in the swiftness of their 
thinking. Men differ still more in their 
habits of concentrating thought, and relieving 
their attention from extraneous matters. But 
great proficiency in swiftness of thinking, and in 
concentrating thought, would not give presence 
of mind, unless there were hopefulness. 

For a man to have presence of mind he must 
be sure of these three things, that in any diff- 
culty or emergency there is always something 
to be done, that this son:ething may be made 
the best thing to be done, and, lastly, that 
there is nearly always time in which to do it. 

I will give a singular illustration of this 
—one which I have used before, but which 
I cannot do without on the present occasion. 
To all those who have studied the ways of 
serpents, it is known that these reptiles can- 
not spring at you when they are in a state of 
coil; they must uncoil themselves before 
they can make their spring upon you. Now, 
a man who knows this fact in natural history, 
if he should come upon a coiled serpent 
which raises its head, and, as the man sees, 
means battle, this man will have presence of 
mind, because he has reason for hope that 
there is time for him to do something. Ac- 
cordingly it is worth his while to think ; and, 
so inconceivably rapid are the processes of 
thought, that he has time to think that it is 
worth his while to think, Shall he move to 
the right, or the left? Shall he endeavour to 
get to that tree? Shall he fire his revolver ? 
If the man did not know that he had time to 
think, he would give himself up to despair ; 
and, like a frog or a rabbit, stupidly await 
the spring of his enemy. 

In this particular case the hope is born of 
knowledge ; but in any man who is concerned 
in great .affairs, and who requires much pre- 
sence of mind, there should be a hopefulness, 
not depending upon knowledge—a Aadit of 
hopefulness arising from the fact that hope- 
fulness generally carries the day. He should 
look upon all dangers and difficulties as coiled 
serpents, which, by their nature, must uncoil, 
and give him some time before they can 
spring upon him. 

At least, there is something comforting 
in the foregoing view, because, if true, it 





shows that presence of mind is a thing which 
may, to a certain extent, be acquired. We 
have been led a long way out of the usual 
road when we have come to the conclusion 
that presence of mind mainly depends upon 
hopefulness—in fact, upon a sanguine tem- 
perament, but perhaps it may not be a wrong 
way. 

Mr. Emerson quotes a conversation of Na- 
poleon with Las Casas, in which the great 
conqueror remarked, *‘ As to moral courage, 
I have rarely met with the two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning kind: I mean unprepared courage, 
that which is necessary on an unexpected 
occasion ; and which, in spite of the most 
unforeseen events, leaves full freedom of 
judgment and decision:” and he did not 
hesitate to declare that he was himself 
eminently endowed with this two-o’clock- 
in-the-morning courage, and that he had 
met with few persons equal to himself in 
this respect. The reader will see that, if I 
am right in the foregoing analysis of presence 
of mind, Napoleon is wrong in attributing it 
to courage. But men seldom analyse ca‘e- 


fully the qualities which they possess largely. 
Familiarity with these qualities of theirs 
renders them dull in the analysis of them. 


Shyness affords one of the severest puzzles 
in the world of mind and thought. I do not 
think that anybody has ever mastered the 
great subject which shyness offers to a con- 
templative man. Some observers attribute 
shyness to vanity, or to self-consciousness ; 
others, taking quite a different view, attribute 
it to diffidence or humility, or to an anxious 
desire to be loved. I confess that I have 
often halted between these very opposite 
opinions. At last I have come to a con- 
clusion which has at least the merit, or 
demerit, of being entirely my own. I believe 
that shyness mainly proceeds from the desire 
of being understood. ‘There is nothing that 
mankind or womankind desires so much as 
to be understood. We love those who 
understand us. To be understood is the 
greatest delight of every human being. Our 
trust in God and love of God are based upon 
the same ground. We know that He alone 
understands us perfectly. And the passion 
for being understood descends into our con- 
tact with society. There also we desire to be 
supremely understood. All our shyness pro- 
ceeds from a fear that we are not understood 
by those by whom we happen to be sur- 


rounded at the time. | 
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FROM HOME TO HOME. 





HE. 


Oe to meet me early, my own, 

While the dew is yet on the grass, 

When the sky and the leaves alone 
Will look on your face as you pass. 





FROM HOME TO HOME. 


A few of the flowers of the May 
Are all you will need to bring, 

We will both of us meet you half way, 
Where the hawthorn hangs over the 
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My sister will help you to tie 
The frail flowers in your wonderful hair, 
It will make them happy to die, 


Though they hide the gold of it there. 
a 


I have not bidden a guest, 
A stranger, to see how we wed: 
Come alone, dear, is it not best ? 
Your mother, my mother are dead. 
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The church will be dim, my sweet, 
Too dim for your eyes to see 
The light of the angels’ feet, 
Who are waiting there envious of me. 


Are you not almost afraid 
To face the inscrutable eyes 


Of their presence, which broods in the shade 


When the air and the sunshine dies ? 


I do not wish them away, 

They have soothed me often in sorrow ; 
But I tremble at all things to-day, 

You will make me so happy to-morrow. 


And I shall not feel safe, not quite, 
Nor able to love you at ease, 

Till we are alone in the light 
With God and the sun and the trees. 


And the balmy, bloomy weather 
Will scarce set my spirit free 

Till we are at home together, 
Till you are at home with me. 


There, darling, I know it is wrong, 
But yet it is almost a pain, 

I shall have you all my life long, 
We shall never keep tryst again. 


SHE, 


Make my bed some day in the shade, 
Under the hawthorn here ; 

I shall sleep, do not be afraid, 
With you to dream about, dear. 


The sun does not beat here yet, 
Before he begins to beat 

You will plant me, do not forget, 
A lilac bush. at my feet. 


The ferns will grow behind, 
And the primroses between : 





And in autumn the sighing wind 
Will know that the ground is green. 


And you will know it love, too, 
Whenever you go that way ; 

But I shall not see what you do, 
And I shall not hear what you say. 


On Sundays the folk will go by, 

And think of each other and heaven ; 
You will think of me, and I 

Shall think of the love you have given. 


You will think of what I shall be, 

I shall think of all you have been : 
And after—enough for me 

To think the ground will be green. 


Earth to earth, it is true, 
It will surely come to pass, 
I give myself now to you ; 
I shall give myself to the grass. 


Does the sun make you knit your brow ? 
We women are not like men; 

I can keep nothing from you now, 
I can keep nothing for you then. 


Love, fear, and a little mirth, 
And the lilac and hawthorn tree, 
And the things that have root in earth, 
Are all that is better for me. 


For we dream of love to-day, 

And we dream of death to-morrow ; 
One dream is a joy you say ; 

Is the other quite a sorrow? 


But when the night is past, 
With its dreams which I cannot sever, 
I shall wake with you at last, 
With you for ever and ever. 
G. A. SIMCOX 
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LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. 


V.—THE PITCH LAKE, 


Y DEAR » —We have twice visited 

the famous Lake of Pitch, which our 

old nursery literature described as one of the 
“Wonders of the World.” It is not that: it 
is merely a very odd, quaint, unexpected, and 
only half-explained phenomenon: but no 
wonder. That epithet should be kept for 
such matters as the growth of a crystal, the 
formation of a cell, the germination of a seed, 
the coming true of a plant, whether from a 
fruit or from a cutting : in a word, for any and 
all of those hourly and momentary miracles 


matrix of nature, and now, no more wisely, to 
some other abstract formula, as they will be 
again to another, and to a dozen more, before 
the century is out: because the more accu- 
rately and deeply they are investigated, the 
more inexplicable they will be found. 

So it is: but the “ public” are not inclined 
to believe that so it is, and will not be, till 
their minds get somewhat of a truly scientific 
training. 

If you were to ask any average educated 
person which seemed to him more wonder- 
ful, that a hen’s egg should always produce a 
chicken, or that it should now and then pro- 
duce a sparrow or a duckling, can you 
doubt what answer he would give ? or that it 
would be the wrong answer? What answer, 
again, would he make to the question, Which 
is more wonderful, that dwarfs and giants— 
i.¢., people under four feet six or over six 
feet six—should be exceedingly rare; or 
that the human race is not of all possible 
heights from three inches to thirty feet? Can 
you doubt that in this case, as in the last, 
you would get the wrong answer? He 
would defend himself, probably, if he had a 
smattering of science, by saying that ex- 
perience teaches us that “nature works by 
invariable laws ;” by which he would mean, 
usually unbroken customs ; and that he has, 
therefore, a right to be astonished if they are 
broken. But he would be wrong. The 
just cause of astonishment is, that the laws 
are, on the whole, invariable ; that the cus- 
toms are co seldom broken; that sun and 
moon, plants and animals, grains of dust and 
vesicles of vapour, are not perpetually com- 
mitting some vagary or other, and making as 
great fools of themselves as human beings 
are wont to do. Happily for the existence 
of the universe, they do not. But how, and 
still more why, things in general behave so 





respectably and loyally is a wonder which is 
either utterly inexplicable, or explicable, I 
hold, only on the old theory that they obey 
Some One—Whom we obey to a very limited 
extent indeed. Not that this latter theory 
gets rid of the perpetual and omnipresent 
element of wondrousness. If matter alone 
exists, it is a wonder and a mystery how it 
obeys itself. If A Spirit exists, it is a wonder 
and a inystery how He makes matter obey 


Him. All that the scientific man can do is 


| to confess the presence of mysteryall daylong, 
which were attributed of old to some Vis For- | 


and live in that wholesome and calm attitude 
of wonder which we cull awe and reverence, 
that so he may be delivered from those un- 
wholesome and passionate fits of wonder 
which we call astonishment, the children of 
ignorance and fear, and the parents of rashness 
and superstition. So will he keep his mind 
in the attitude most fit for seizing new facts, 
whenever they are presentedtohim. He will 
be able then, when he doubts of a new fact, 
to examine himself whether he doubts it on 
just grounds ; whether his doubt may not 
proceed from mere self-conceit, because the 
fact does not suit his preconceived theories ; 
whether it may not proceed from an even 
lower passion, which he shares (being 
human) with the most uneducated ; namely, 
from dread of the two great bogies, novelty 
and size—novelty, which makes it hard to 
convince the country-fellow that in the tropics 
great flowers grow on tall trees, as they do 
at home on herbs; size, which makes it hard 
to convince him that in far lands trees are 
often two and three hundred feet high, 
simply because he has never seen one a 
hundred feet high. It is not surprising, but 
saddening, to watch what power these two 
phantoms have over the minds of those who 
would be angry if they were supposed to be 
uneducated. How often has one heard the 
existence of the sea-serpent declared im- 
possible and absurd, on these very grounds, 
by people who thought they were arguing 
scientifically! The sea-serpent could not 
exist, firstly, because—because it was so odd, 
strange, and unlike anything they had ever 
seen or fancied ; in fact, simply because it was 
new ; and, secondly, because it was so big. 
The first argument would apply to a thousand 
new facts, which physically science is daily 
proving to be true; and the second, when 
the reputed size of the sea-serpent is compared 
with the known size of the ocean, rather 
































more silly than the assertion that a ten-pound 
pike could not live in a half-acre pond, be 
cause it was too small to hold him. The 
true arguments against the existence of a 
sea-serpent, namely, that no Ophidian could 
live long under water, and that therefore the 
sea-serpent, if he existed, would be seen 
continually at the surface ; and, again, that 
the appearance taken for a sea-serpent has 
been proved, again and again, to be merely 
a long line of rolling porpoises—these really 
sound arguments would be nothing to them ; 
or would only be accepted as supplementing 
and corroborating their dislike to believe in 
anything new, or anything a little bigger than 
usual. 

But so works the average, 2.¢., the unedu- 
cated and barbaric intellect, afraid of the 
New and the Big, whether in space or in 
time. And how the fear of those two phan- 
toms has hindered our knowledge of this 
planet, the geologist knows only too well. 

It was excusable, therefore, that this Pitch 
Lake should be counted among the wonders 
of the world, for it is, certainly, tolerably 
big. It covers ninety-nine acres, and con- 
tains millions of tons of so-called pitch, which 
is really asphalt. 

Its first discoverers, of course, were not 
bound to see that a pitch lake of ninety-nine 
acres was no more wonderful than any one of 
the little pitch wells—“ spues” or “ galls,” as 
we should call them in Hampshire—a yard 
across, or any one of the tiny veins and 
lumps of pitch which abound in the surround- 
ing forests ; and no less wonderful than if it had 
covered ninety-nine thousand acres instead of 
ninety-nine. Moreover, it was a novelty. 
People were not aware of the vast quantity 
of similar deposits which exist up and down 
the hotter regions of the globe. And being 
new, and big too, its genesis demanded for 
the comfort of the barbaric intellect a cata- 
clysm, and a convulsion, and some sort of 
prodigious birth, which was till lately referred, 
like many another strange object, to volcanic 
action. The explanation savoured somewhat 
of a “bull.” For what a volcano could do 
to asphalt, save to burn it up into coke and 
gases, it is difficult to see. 

It now seems that the Pitch Lake, like 
most other things, owes its appearance on 
the surface to no convulsion or vagary at all, 
hut to a most slow, orderly, and respectable 
process of nature, by which dead vege- 
table matter, which would have become 
peat, and finally brown coal, buried for ever, 
in a temperate climate, becomes, under the 


hot tropic soil, asphalt and oil, continually ! 
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oozing up beneath the pressure of the strata 
above it. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
Messrs. Wall and Sawkins, the geological 
surveyors of Trinidad, and of several chemists 
whom they quote; and I am bound to say, 
that all I saw at the lake and elsewhere, 
during two separate visits, can be easily ex- 
plained on their hypothesis, and that no 
other possible cause suggests itself as yet. 
The same cause, it may be, has produced the 
submarine spring of petroleum off the shore 
near Point Rouge, where you may, at times, 
skim the floating oil off the surface of the 
sea; the petroleum and asphalt of the 
Windward Islands and of Cuba, especially 
the well-known Barbadoes tar; the petro- 
leum springs of the mainland, at Cumana 
(described by Humboldt) and at Trujillo, in 
the Gulf of Cariaco ; and “ the inexhaustible 
deposits of mineral pitch in the provinces of 
Merida and Coro, and, above all, in that of 
Maracaybo. In the latter, it is employed for 
calking the ships which navigate the lake, as 
Raleigh calked his ships with pitch from this 
very spot.” * 

But you shall hear what the famous lake is 
like, and judge for yourself. Why not? You 
may not be “scientific:” but, as Professor 
Huxley well says, “ what is scientific thought 
but common-sense well regulated ?” 

Running down, then, by steamer, some 
thirty-six miles south from Port of Spain, 
along a flat mangrove shore, broken only at 
one spot by the conical hill of San Fernando, 
you arrive off a peninsula, whose flat top is 
somewhat higher than the lowland right and 
left. The uplands are rich with primeval 
forest. ‘The lower lands were cultivated for 
sugar till the disastrous epoch of 1846, but 
are now furred over with rastrajo woods. 

As you near the shore, you perceive that 
the beach is black with pitch; and if the 
breeze is off the land, the asphalt smell (not 
unpleasant) comes off to welcome you. You 
row in; and see, probably, in front of the 
little row of wooden houses, a tall mulatto, 
in blue policeman’s dress, gesticulating and 
shouting to you. He is the ward-policeman ; 
and you will find him (as you will all these 
coloured police) able and courteous, shrewd 
and trusty. Of these police I shall speak 
hereafter. They are excellent specimens of 
what can be made of the Negro, or half 
Negro, if he be but first drilled, and then 
given a responsibility which calls out his 








* Quoted from Codazzi, by Messrs. Wall and Sawkins, in 
an Appendix on Asphalt Deposits; an excellent monograph 
which first pointed out (as far as I am aware) the fact that 
asphalt (at least at the surface) is found almost exclusively in 
the warmer parts of the globe. 
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self-respect. He is now warning your crew 
not to run aground on one or other of the 
pitch reefs, which here take the place of 
rocks. A large reef, a hundred yards off on 
your left, has been almost all dug away, and 
carried to New York or to Paris to make 
asphalt pavement. 

The boat is run ashore, under his direc- 
tions, on a spit of sand between the pitch; 
and when she ceases bumping up and down 
in the muddy surf, you scramble out upon a 








land exactly the hue of its inhabitants—of | 
every shade, from jet black to bright brown. | 


The pebbles on the shore are pitch. A tide- 
pool close by is enclosed by pitch: a four- 
eyes is swimming about in it, staring up at 
you ; and when you hunt him, tries to escape, 


the pitch, and scrambling off between your 
legs. And now, while the policeman, after 
profoundest courtesies, is gone to get a mule- 
cart to take you up to the lake, and planks 
to bridge its water-channels, look round at 
this oddest of corners of the earth. 

In front of you is the unit of civilisation ; 
the police-station, wooden, on wooden stilts, 
as all well-built houses are here, to insure a 
draught of air beneath them. You will be 
asked to come in and sit down, but will 


prefer looking about under an umbrella; for | 


the heat is intense. The soil, you see, is half 
pitch, half brown earth, among which the 
pitch sweals in and out, as tallow sweals from 
acandle. It is always in slow motion under 
the heat of the tropic sun: and no wonder if 
some of the cottages have sunk right and left 
on such a treacherous foundation. A stone 
or brick house could not stand here: but 
wood and palm-thatch are both light and 
tough enough to be safe, let the ground give 
way as it will. 

‘The soil, however, is very rich. The pitch, 
certainly, does not injure vegetation, though 
plants will not grow actually in it. ‘The first 
plants which catch your eye are pine-apples, 
for which La Brea is famous. ‘The heat of 
the soil, as well as of the air, brings them to 
special perfection. They grow about any- 
where, unprotected by hedge or fence ; for 
the folk here seem honest enough, at least, 
towards each other. And here, at the 
corner of the house, is a bush worth looking 
at. It bears prickly heart-shaped pods an 
inch long. Open one, and you find in it 
seeds coated with a red waxy pulp. 

That is a famous plant—Bixa orellana, 
Roucou; and that pulp is the well-known 
Annotta dye of commerce. In England and 
Holland it is used merely, I believe, to 











colour cheeses ; but in the Spanish Main, to 
colour human beings. The Indian of the 
Orinoco prefers paint to clothes ; and when 
he has “roucoued” himself from head to 
foot, considers himself in full dress, whether 
for war or dancing. Doubtless, from long 


| experience, he knows his own business best. 


Indeed, as you stand broiling on the shore, 
you will probably begin to regret that Euro- 
pean manners and customs prevent you 
adopting the Guaraon and Tamanac fashion. 

But the mule-cart is here ; and you are put 
into it, on a chair, and slowly bumped and 
rattled past the corner of Dundonald Street 

so named after the old sea-hero, who was, 
in his lifetime, full of projects for utilizing 


| this same pitch—and up a pitch road, with a 
not by diving, but by jumping on shore on | 


pitch gutter on each side. ‘The pitch in the 
road has been, most of it, laid down by hand, 
and is slowly working down the slight incline, 
leaving pools and ruts full of water, often 
invisible, because covered with a film of 
brown pitch-dust, and so letting in the un- 
wary walker over his shoes. ‘The pitch in 
the gutter-bank is in its native place ; and as 
it spues slowly out of the soil into the ditch 
in odd wreaths and lumps, you may watch, in 
little, the process which has produced the 
whole deposit—probably the whole lake 
itself. 

A bullock-cart, laden with pitch, comes 
jolting down past you; and you observe that 
the lumps, when the fracture is fresh, have 
all a drawn-out look; that the very air 
bubbles in them (which are often very nume- 
rous) are all drawn out likewise, long and 
oval, like the air bubbles in some ductile 
lavas. 

On your left, as you go on, the bush is 
low, full of yellow Cassia and white Hibiscus, 
and tangled with lovely convolvulus-like 
creepers, Ipomcea and Echites, with white, 
purple, or yellow flowers. On the right are 
Negro huts and gardens, fewer and fewer as 
you go on—all rich with fruit trees, especially 
with oranges, hung with fruit of every hue, 
and beneath them, of course, the pine-apples 
of La Brea. Everywhere along the road 
grows, seemingly wild here, that pretty low 
tree, the Cashew, with rounded yellow-veined 
leaves and little green flowers, followed by a 
quaint pink pear, from which hangs, at the 
larger and lower end, a kidney-shaped bean, 
which natives eat greedily when roasted ; but 
woe to those who try it when raw, for the acrid 
oil blisters the lips : and even while the beans 


| are roasting, the fumes of the oil will blister 


the cook’s face if she holds it too near the 
fire. 
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As you go onward up the gentle slope 
(you rise one hundred and thirty-eight feet in 
rather more than a mile), the ground be- 
comes more and more full of pitch, and the 
vegetation poorer and more rushy, till it re- 
sembles, on the whole, that of an English 
fen. An Ipomcea or two, and a scarlet- 
flowered dwarf Heliconia, keep up the tropic 
type, as does a stiff brittle fern, about two 
feet high, Blechnum serrulatum ; and if you 
pick the weeds, which to your eye would be 
most like English mint or basil, you will find 
that most of them have three longitudinal 
nerves in each leaf, and are really Melas- 
tomas, though dwarfed into a far meaner 
habit than that of the noble forms we saw at 
Chaguanas, and which we shall see again on 
the other side of the lake. On the right, too, 
in a hollow, is a whole wood of groogroo 
palms, grey-stemmed, grey-leaved ; and here 
and there a patch of white or black roseau 
rises gracefully eight or ten-feet high among 
the reeds. 

The plateau of pitch now widens out ; and 
the whole ground looks like what it is—an 
asphalt pavement, half overgrown with marsh- 
loving weeds, whose roots feed in the sloppy 
water which overlies the pitch. But, as yet, 
there is no sign of the lake. The incline, though 
gentle, shuts off the view of what is beyond. 
This last lip of the lake has surely over- 
flowed, and is overflowing still, though very 
slowly. Its furrows all curve downward ; and 
it is, in fact (as one of our party said), “a 
black glacier.” The pitch, expanding under 
the burning sun of day, must needs expand 
most toward the line of least resistance, that 
is, downhill; and when it contracts again 
under the coolness of night, it contracts, 
surely from the same cause, more downhill 
than it does uphill. Thus each particle 
never returns to the spot whence it started, 
but rather drags the particles above it down- 
ward toward itself. At least, so it seemed to 
us. Thus may be explained the common 
mistake which is noticed by Messrs. Wall 
and Sawkins* in their admirable descrip- 
tion of the lake. 

“ All previous descriptions refer the bitu- 
minous matter scattered over the La Brea 


district, and especially that between the | 


village and the lake, to streams which have 
issued at some former epoch from the lake, 
and extended into the sea. This supposition 
is totally incorrect, as solidification would 
have probably ensued before it had pro- 
ceeded one-tenth of the distance ; and such 





* “ Geological Survey of Trinidad.” 
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of the asphalt as has undoubtedly escaped 
from the lake has not advanced more than a 
few yards, and always presents the curved 
surfaces already described, and never appears 
as an extended sheet.” 

Agreeing with this statement as a whole, I 
nevertheless cannot but think it probable 
that a great deal of the asphalt, whether it be 
in large masses or in scattered veins, may be 
moving very slowly downhill, some above 
ground, some under ground, from the lake to 
the sea, by the process of expansion by day, 
and contraction by night ; and may be likened 
to a caterpillar, or rather caterpillars innume- 
rable, progressing by expanding and con- 
tracting their rings ; having strength enough 
to crawl downhill, but not strength enough to 
back uphill again. 

At length you surmount the last rise, and 
before you lies the famous lake—not at the 
bottom of a depression, as you would have 
expected, but at the top of a rise, whence the 
ground slopes away from it on two sides, and 
rises from it very slightly on the two others, 
The black pool glares and glitters in the sun. 
Three or four islands, some twenty yards 
wide, are scattered about the middle of it. 
Beyond it rises a noble forest of Moriche 
fan-palms ; and to the right of them high 
wood, with giant Mombins and undergrowth 
of Cocorite—a paradise on the other side of 
the Stygian pool. 

You walk, with some misgivings, on to the 
asphalt, and find it perfectly hard. In a few 
yards you are stopped by a channel of clear 
water, with tiny fish and water-beetles in it; 
and looking round, see that the whole lake is 
intersected with channels, so unlike anything 
which can be seen elsewhere, that it is not 
easy to describe them. 

Conceive a crowd of mushrooms, of all 
shapes, from ten to fifty feet across, close 
together side by side, their tops being kept 
at exactly the same level, their rounded rims 
squeezed tight against each other ; then con- 
ceive water poured on them so as to fill the 
parting seams, and (as in the wet season of 
Trinidad) to overflow the tops somewhat. 
Thus would each mushroom represent tole- 
rably well one of the flat asphalt bosses, which 
seem to have sprung up each from a separate 
centre, while the parting seams would be 
of much the same shape as those in the 
asphalt, broad and shallow atop, and rolling 





downward in a smooth curve, till they are at 
| bottom mere cracks, from two to ten feet 
| deep. Whether these cracks actually close 
up below, and the two contiguous masses of 
| pitch become one, cannot be seen. As far 
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as the eye goes down, they are two, though 
pressed close to each other. Messrs. Wall 
and Sawkins explain the odd fact clearly and 
simply. ‘The oil, they say, which the asphalt 
contains when it rises first, evaporates in the 
sun, of course most on the outside of the 
heap, leaving a tough coat of asphalt, which 
has generally no power to unite with the 
corresponding coat of the next mass. Mean- 
while, Mr. Manross, an American gentleman, 
who has written a very clever and interesting 
account of the lake,;* seems to have been so 
far deceived by the curved and squeezed 
edges of these masses, that he attributes to 
each of them a revolving motion, and sup- 
poses that the material is continually passing 
from the centre to the edges, when it “ rolls 
under,” and rises again in the middle. Cer- 
tainly the strange stuff looks, at the first 
glance, as if it were behaving in this way ; 
and certainly, also, his theory would explain 
the appearance of sticks and logs in the pitch. 
But Messrs. Wall and Sawkins say that they 
observed no such motion; nor did I; and I 
agree with them, that it is not very obvious 
to what force, or what influence, it could be 
attributed. We must, therefore, seek for 
some other way of accounting for the sticks 
—which utterly puzzled us—and which Mr. 
Manross well describes as “ numerous pieces 
of wood which, being involved in the pitch, 
are constantly coming to the surface. They 
are often several feet in length, and five or 
six inches in diameter. On reaching the sur- 
face they generally assume an upright posi- 
tion, one end being detained in the pitch, 
while the other is elevated by the lifting of 
the middle. They may be seen at frequent 
intervals over the lake, standing up to the 
height of two or even three feet. They look 
like stumps of trees protruding through the 
pitch; but their parvenu character is curi- 
ously betrayed by a ragged cap of pitch 
which invariably covers the top, and hangs 
down like hounds’ ears on either side.” 
Whence do they come? Have they been 
blown on to the lake, or left behind by man? 
or are they fossil trees, integral parts of the 
vegetable stratum below which is continually 
rolling upward? or are they of both kinds ? 
I do not know. Only this is certain, as 
Messrs, Wall and Sawkins have pointed out, 
that not only “ the purer varieties of asphalt, 
such as approach or are identical with 
asphalt glance, have been observed ” (though 
not, I think, in the lake itself) “in isolated 
masses, where there was little doubt of their 





* “ American Journal of Science,” Sept., 1855. 








proceeding from ligneous substances of 
larger dimensions, such as roots and pieces 
of trunks and branches ;” but moreover, 
that “it is also necessary to admit a species 
of conversion by contact, since pieces of 
wood included accidentally in the asphalt, 
for example, by dropping from overhanging 
vegetation, are often found partially trans- 
formed into that material.” This is a state- 
ment which we verified again and again, as 
we did by the one which follows, namely, 
that the hollow bubbles which abound on the 
surface of the pitch “ generally contain traces 
of the lighter portions of vegetation,” and 
“are manifestly derived from leaves, &c., 
which are blown about the lake by the wind, 
and are covered with asphalt, and as they 
become asphalt themselves, give off gases 
which form bubbles round them.” 

But how is it that those logs stand up out 
of the asphalt, with asphalt caps and hounds’ 
ears (as Mr. Manross well phrases it) on 
the tops ? 

I cannot tell ; so we will lose no more time, 
but push on across the lake, over the planks 
which the Negroes lay down from island to 
island: unless you prefer a steeple-chase 
with water-jumps, after the fashion of certain 
midshipmen, on a certain second visit to the 
lake. How the Negroes grinned delight and 
surprise at the vagaries of English lads—a 
species of animal altogether new to them! 
And how they grinned still more when cer- 
tain staid and portly dignitaries caught the 
infection, and proved, by more than one 
good leap, that they too had been English 
school-boys—alas! long, long ago! 

So, whether by bridging, leaping, or wading, 
you arrive at last at the little islands, and find 
them covered with a thick low scrub; deep 
sedges, and among them Bromelias, like huge 
pine-apples without the apple; grey ‘Tilland- 
sias, parasitic on low Matapalos, which (of 
course) have established themselves, like 
robbers and vagrants as they are, everywhere ; 
a holly, with box-like leaves; and a rare 
Chrysobalanus (Cocoa-Plum), very like the 
holly in habit, which we were the first to 
find in Trinidad, and that only here. Out 
of the scrub, when we were there, flew off 
two or three nightjars, very like our Eng- 
lish species, save that they had white in the 
wings ; and on the second visit, one of the 


‘midshipmcn, true to the English boy’s birds’- 


nesting instinct, found one of their eggs, 
white spotted, in a grass nest. 

Passing these little islands, which are said 
(I know not how truly) to change their places, 
we come to the very fountains of Styx, to 
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that part of the lake where the asphalt is 
still oozing up. 

If the wind sets toward you, you soon be- 
come aware of an evil smell of petroleum and 
sulphuretted hydrogen at once, which will 
probably give you a headache. The pitch 
here becomes yellow and white with sulphur 
foam ; so do the water-channels ; and out of 
both water and pitch innumerable bubbles of 
gas arise, loathly to the smell. You become 
aware also that the pitch is soft under your 
feet. You leave the impression of your 
boots; and if you stand still, you would 
soon be ankle deep. No doubt there are 
spots where, if you stood long enough, 
you would be slowly and horribly en- 
gulfed. “ But,” as Mr. Manross says truly, 
“in no place is it possible to form those 
bowl-like depressions round the observer de- 
scribed by former travellers.” What you 
do see is, that the fresh pitch oozes out 
at the lines of least resistance, namely, in 
the channels between the older and more 
hardened masses, usually at the upper ends 
of them; so that you may stand on pitch 
comparatively hard, and put your hand into 
pitch quite liquid, which is flowing slowly out, 
like some ugly fungoid growth, such as may 
be seen in old wine-cellars, into the water. 
One such pitch-fungus had grown several 
yards in length in the three weeks between 
our first and second visit; and on another, 
some of our party performed exactly the same 
feat as Mr. Manross. 

“In one of the star-shaped pools of water, 
some five feet deep, a column of pitch had 
been forced perpendicularly up from the 
bottom. On reaching the surface of the water, 
it had formed a sort of centre table about 
four feet in diameter, but without touching 
the sides of the pool. The stem was about 
a foot in diameter. I leaped out on this 
table, and found that it not only sustained 
my weight, but that the elasticity of the stem 
enabled me to rock it from side to side. 
Pieces torn from the edges of this table sank 
readily, showing that it had been raised by 
pressure, and not by its buoyancy.” 

True, though strange : but stranger still will 
it seem to you, when you at last do what the 
Negroes ask you, and dip your hands into the 
liquid pitch, to find that it does not soil your 
fingers. The old proverb, that one cannot 
touch pitch without being defiled, happily does 
not stand true here, or the place would be in- 
tolerably loathsome. But you can scrape it 
up, mould it into any shape you will, wind 
a string of it (as one of the midshipmen did) 
round your stick, and carry it off; but nothing 





is left on your hand save clean grey mud 
and water. You may knead it for an hour 
before you will have driven the mud out of 
it enough to make it sticky. This very 
abundance of earthy matter it is which, while 
it keeps the pitch from soiling, makes it far 
less valuable than it would be were it pure. 

It is easy to understand whence this earthy 
matter (twenty or thirty per cent.) comes, 
Throughout the neighbourhood the ground 
is full, to the depth of hundreds of feet, of 
coaly and asphaltic matter. Layers of sand- 
stone or of shale containing this decayed 
vegetable alternate with layers which contain 
none. And if, as seems probable, the cvaly 
matter is continually changing into asphalt 
and oil, and then working its way upward 
through every crack and pore, to escape from 
the enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
soil, it must needs carry up with it innumer- 
able particles of the soils through which it 
passes. 

In five minutes you will have seen, handled, 
and (I trust) smelt enough to satisfy you with 
this very odd and very nasty vagary of 
tropic nature; and unless you wish to be- 
come faint and ill, between the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and the blaze of the sun reflected 
off the hot black pitch, you will hurry on 
over the water furrows and through the sedge 
beds to the further shore, to find yourself in 
a single step out of an Inferno into a Para- 
diso. 

Look back at the foul place, and agree 
with me that it is well for the human mind 
that the Pitch Lake was still unknown when 
Dante wrote that hideous poem of his—the 
opprobrium (as I hold) of the Middle Age. 
For if such were the dreams of its noblest 
and purest genius, what must have been the 
dreams of the ignoble and impure multitude ? 
But had he seen this lake, how easy, how 
tempting, too, it would have been to him to 
embody in imagery the surmise of a certain 
“Father,” and heighten the torments of the 
lost beings, sinking siowly into that black 
Bolge beneath the baking rays of the tropic 
sun, by the sight of the saved, walking where 
we stand now, beneath cool fragrant shade, 
among the pillars of a temple to which the 
Parthenon is mean and small. 

Sixty feet and more aloft, the straight smooth 
columns of the Moriches tower around us, 
till, as we look through the “ pillared shade,” 
the eye is lost in the green abysses of the 
forest. Overhead, their great fan-leaves form a 
groined roof, compared with which that of St. 
Mary Redcliff, or even of King’s College, is 
as clumsy as all man’s works are beside the 
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works of God; and beyond the Moriche 
wood, the ostrich plumes of the Cocorites, 
packed close round the madder-brown stems 
of the Mombins, form a wall to our temple, 
which bear such tracery, carving, painting, 
as would have stricken dumb with awe and 
delight him who ornamented the Loggie of 
the Vatican. True, all is still-life here; 
no human form, hardly even that of a bird, 
is mixed with the vegetable arabesques. A 
higher state of civilisation, ages after we are 
dead, may introduce them, and complete the 
scene by peopling it with a race worthy of it. 
The Creator, at least, has done His part 
toward producing perfect beauty, all the more 
beautiful from its contrast with the ugliness 
outside. For the want of human beings fit 
for all that beauty man is alone to blame ; 
and when you see approach you, as the only 
priest of such a temple, the wild brown man, 
who feeds his hogs on Moriche fruit and 
Mombin plums, and whose only object is to 
sell you an ant-eater’s skin, you think to 
yourself—if you know the sad history of the 
West Indies—What might this place have 
become, during the three hundred and fifty 
years which have elapsed since Columbus first 
sailed round it, had men—calling themselves 
Christian, calling themselves civilised—had 
any tincture of real Christianity, of real civil- 
isation! What a race of mingled Spaniard 
and Indian might have grown up throughout 
the West Indies! What a life, what a society, 
what an art, what a science it might have 
developed ere now, equalling, even surpass- 
ing, that of Ionia, Athens, and Sicily, till the 
famed isles and coasts of Greece should have 
been almost forgotten in the new fame of the 
isles and coasts of the Caribbean Sea ! 

What might not have happened, had men 
even tried to imitate their Father in heaven! 
What has happened is but too well known, 
since, in July, 1498, Columbus, coming hither, 
fancied (and not so wrongly) that he had 
come to the “base of the earthly paradise.” 
He saw a land “the most beautiful in the 
world, and very prosperous.” Trinidad seemed 
to him like Valencia in his own Spain in the 
month of March. He saw aiong this very 
southern coast, now all wild woods, “ culti- 
vated lands, and people all of good stature, 
well made, and of very graceful bearing, with 
much and smooth hair, and wearing on their 
heads beautiful worked handkerchiefs, which 
— in the distance as if they were of 
silk.” 

What might not have been made, with 
something of justice and mercy, common 
sense and humanity, of these gentle Tamanacs 
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and Guaraons! What was made of them, 
almost ere Columbus was dead, may be 
judged from this one story, taken from Las 
Casas.* ; 

“There was a certain man named Juan 
Bono, who was employed by the members 
of the audiencia of St. Domingo to go and 
obtain Indians. He and his men, to the 
number of fifty or sixty, landed on the Island 
of Trinidad. Now, the Indians of Trinidad 
were a mild, loving, credulous race, the ene- 
mies of the Caribs, who ate human flesh. 
On Juan Bono’s landing, the Indians, armed 
with bows and arrows, went to meet the 
Spaniards, and to ask them who they were, 
and what they wanted. Juan Bono replied, 
that his crew were good and peaceful people, 
who had come to live with the Indians; 
upon which, as the commencement of good- 
fellowship, the natives offered to build houses 
for the Spaniards. ‘The Spanish captain ex- 
pressed a wish to have one large house built. 
The accommodating Indians set about build- 
ing it. It was to be in the form of a bell, 
and to be large enough for a hundred persons 
to live in. On any great occasion it would 
hold many more. Every day, while this 
house was being built, the Spaniards were fed 
with fish, bread, and fruit, by their good- 
natured hosts. Juan Bono was very anxious 
to see the roof on, and the Indians continued 
to work at the building with alacrity. At 
last it was completed, being two stories high, 
and so constructed that those within could 
not see those without. Upon a certain day, 
Juan Bono collected the Indians together— 
men, women, and children—in the building, 
‘to see,’ as he told them, ‘what was to be 
done.’ 

“Whether they thought they were coming 
to some festival, or that they were to do 
something more for the great house, does 
not appear. However, there they all were, 

r hundred of them, looking with much 
delight at their own handiwork. Meanwhile, 
Juan Bono brought his men round the build- 
ing, with drawn swords in their hands; 
then, having thoroughly entrapped his Indian 
friends, he entered with a party of armed 
men, and bade the Indians keep still, or he 
would kill them. They did not listen to 
him, but rushed to the door. A horrible 
massacre ensued. Some of the Indians forced 
their way out, but many of them, stupefied 
at what they saw, and losing heart, were 
captured and bound. A hundred, however, 
escaped, and, snatching up their arms, as- 





* See Mr. Helps’ “‘ Spanish Conquest in America,” vol. 
ii. p. 10. 
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sembled in one of their own houses, and 
prepared to defend themselves, Juan Bono 
summoned them to surrender: they would 
not hear of it; and then, as Las Casas says, 
‘he resolved to pay them completely for the 
hospitality and kind treatment he had re- 
ceived,’ and so, setting fire to the house, 
the whole hundred men, together with some 
women and children, were burnt alive. The 
Spanish captain and his men retired to the 
ships with their captives; and his vessel 
happening to touch at Porto Rico, when the 
Jerouimite Fathers were there, gave occasion 
to Las Casas to complain of this proceeding 
to the Fathers, who, however, did nothing in 
the way of remedy or punishment. ‘The 
reader will be surprised to hear the Clerigo’s 
authority for this deplorable narrative. It is 
Juan Bono himself. ‘From his own mouth 
I heard that which I write.’ Juan Bono 
acknowledged that never in his life had he 
met with the kindness of father or mother 
but in the Island of Trinidad. ‘ Well, then, 
man of perdition, why did you reward them 
with such ungrateful wickedness and cruelty ?’ 
‘On my faith, padre, because they (he meant 
the auditors) gave me tor destruction (he 
meant instruction) to take them in peace, if I 
could not by war.’” 

Such was the tate of the poor gentle folk 
who for unknown ages had swung their 
hammocks to the stems of these Moriches, 
spinning the skin of the young leaves into | 
twine, and making sago from the pith, and | 
wine from the sap and fruit, while they 
warned their children not to touch the nests 
of the humming-bird, which even till lately 
swarmed around the lake. For—so the In- 
dian story ran—once on a time a tribe of 
Chaymas built their palm-leaf ajoupas upon 
the very spot where the lake now lies, and 
lived a merry life. The sea swarmed with 
shell-fish and turtle, and the land with pine- 
apples ; the springs were haunted by countle 
flocks of tlamingoes and horned screamers, 
pauxis and blue ramiers; and, above all, by 
humming-birds. But the foolish Chaymas 
were blind to the mystery and the beauty of 
the humming-birds, and would not under- 
stand how they were no other than the souls 
of dead Indians, translated into living jewels; 
so they killed them in wantonness, and an- 
gered “The Good Spirit.” And one morning, 
when the Guaraons came by, the Chayma vil- 
lage had sunk deep into the earth, and in its 
place had risen this lake of pitch. So runs 
the tale, told some forty years since, almost 
word for word, to M. Joseph, author of a 





clever little history of ‘Trinidad, by an old 


half-caste Indian, Sefior Trinidada by name, 
who was said then to be nigh one hundred 
years of age. 

Surely the people among whom such a 
myth could spring up were worthy of a nobler 
fate. Surely there were in them elements of 
“sweetness and light,” which might have 
been cultivated to some fine fruit, had there 
been anything like sweetness and light in 
their first conquerors—the offscourings not 
of Spain and Portugal only, but of Germany, 
Italy, and, indeed, almost every country in 
Europe. The present Spanish landowners of 
Trinidad, be it remembered always, do not 
derive from those old ruffians, but from noble 
and ancient families, who settled in the island 
during the seventeenth century, bringing with 
them a Spanish grace, Spanish simplicity, and 
Spanish hospitality, which their descendants 
have certainly not lost. I could gladly tell 
in these pages of charming days spent in the 
company of Spanish ladies and gentlemen, 
But I shall only hint here at the special 
affection and respect with which they—and, 
indeed, the French Creoles likewise—are re- 
garded by Negro and by Indian. 

For there are a few Indians remaining in 
the northern mountains, and specially at 
Arima—simple hamlet-folk, whom you can 
distinguish at a glance from Mulattos or 
Quadroons by the tawny complexion, and by 
a shape of eye, and length between the eye 
and the mouth, difficult to draw, impossible 
to describe, but discerned instantly by any 
one accustomed to observe human features, 
Many of them, doubtless, have some touch 
of Negro blood, and are the offspring of 
“‘ Cimarons ”—‘“‘ Maroons,” as they are still 
called in Jamaica. ‘These Cimarons were 
Negroes who, even in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century (as may be read in the 
tragical tale of John Oxenham, given by 
dear old Hakluyt), had begun to flee from 
their cruel masters into the forests, both in 
the islands and in the Main. There they 
took to themselves Indian wives, who pre- 
ferred them, it is said, to men of their own 
race, and lived a jolly hunter’s life, slaying, 
with tortures, every Spaniard who fell into 
their hands. Such, doubtless, haunted the 
Cerros of Tocuche, Aripo, and Oropuche, and 
left some trace of themselves among the 
Indians. Spanish blood, too, runs noto- 
riously in the veins of some of the Indians of 
the island ; and the pure race here has all but 
vanished. But out of these three elements 
has arisen a race O1 cacao-growing moun- 
taineers as simple and gentle, as loyal and 
peaceable, as any in her Majesty’s dominions, 
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Dignified, courteous, hospitable according to 
their little means, they salute the white seiior 
without defiance and without servility ; and are 
delighted if he will sit in their clay and palm 
ajoupas, and eat oranges and Malacca apples 
from their own trees, on their own freehold 
land. 

They preserve, too—at least the full- 
blooded Indians—the old Guaraon arts of 
weaving baskets and other utensils, pretty 
enough, from the strips of the Calathea leaves. 
From them the Negro, who will not, or can- 
not, equal them in handicraft, buys the pack 
in which wares are carried on the back, and 
the curious strainer in which the Cassava 
is deprived of its poisonous juice. So 
cleverly are the fibres twisted, that when 
the strainer is hung up, with a stone weight 
at the lower end, the diameter of the strainer 
decreases as its length increases; and the 
juice is squeezed out through the pores to 
drip into a calabash, and, nowadays, to be 
thrown carefully away, lest children or goats 
should drink it. Of old, it was kept with 
care, boiled down to a gum, and used to 
poison arrows, as it is still used, I believe, on 
the Orinoco. 

These are all that are left of the once 
beautiful, deft, and happy Indians of Trini- 
dad: unless, indeed, some of them, warned 
by the fate of the Indians of San Joseph and 
the Northern Mountains, fled from such 
tyrants as Juan Bono and Berreo across the 
Gulf of Paria, and, rejoining their kinsmen 
on the mainland, gladly forgot the sight of 
that cross which was to them the emblem, 
not of salvation, but of destruction. 

For once a year, till of late—I know not 
whether the sight may be seen still—a strange 
phantom used to appear at San Fernando, 
twenty miles to the north. Canoes of Indians 
came mysteriously across the Gult of Paria 
from the vast swamps of the Orinoco ; and 
the naked folk landed, and went up through 
the town, after the Naparima ladies (so runs 
the tale) had sent down to the shore gar- 
ments for the women, which were worn only 
through the streets, and laid by again as soon 
as they entered the forest. Silent, modest, 
dejected, the gentle savages used to vanish 
into the woods by paths made by their kins- 
folk centuries ago—paths which run, wherever 
possible, along the vantage-ground of the 
topmost chines and ridges of the hills. The 
smoke of their fires rose out of lonely glens 
as they collected the iruit of trees known 
only to themselves. In a few weeks their 
wild harvest was over, and they came back 
through San Fernando; made, almost in 





silence, their little purchases in the town; 
and paddled away across the gulf towards 
the unknown wildernesses from whence they 
came. 

But there—as if sent to drive away sad 
thoughts and vain regrets---before your feet 
lies a jest of nature’s, almost as absurd as a 
“ four-eyed fish,” or “ calling-crab.” A rough 
stick, of the size of your little finger, lies on 
the pitch. Watch it a moment, and you see 
that it is crawling ; that it is a huge caddis, 
like those in the ponds at home, though of a 
very different family. They are the larve of 
Phryganeas—this of a true moth. The 
male of this moth will come out as a moth 
should, and fly about on four handsome wings. 
The female will never develop her wings, but 
remain to her life’s end a crawling grub, like 
the female of our own vapourer moth, and 
that of our English glow-worm. But more, 
she will never (at least, in some species of 
this family) leave her silk and bark case, but 
live and die an anchoritess in narrow cell, 
leaving behind her more than one puzzle for 
physiologists. You take up the case. It is 
fitted close to the body of the caterpillar, 
save at the mouth, where it hangs loose in 
two ragged silken curtains. You look at the 
creature, and it looks at you, with its last 
two or three joints and its head thrust out of 
its house. Suddenly, disgusted at your im- 
portunity, it lays hold of its curtains with two 
hands, right and left, like a human being, 
folds them modestly over its head, holds 
them tight together, and so retires to bed, 
amid the inextinguishable laughter (if they 
have any laugh in them) of all beholders. 

Look, now, how these noble Moriche 
palms delight in wet. The soil in which 
they grow is half pitch pavement, half loose 
brown earth, and over both, shallow pools of 
water, which will become much deeper in the 
wet season ; while all about float or lie their 
pretty fruit, the size of an apple, and scaled 
like a fir-cone. These are last year’s, empty 
and decayed. The ripe fruit contains first 2 
rich, pulpy nut, and at last a hard core, some- 
thing like that of the vegetable ivory palm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, which grows on the 
mainland, but not here. Delicious they 
are, and precious, to monkeys and parrots, 
as well as to the Oronooko Indians, among 
whom the Tamanacs (according to Hum- 
boldt) say, that when a man and woman 
survived that great deluge which the Mexi- 
cans call the age of water, they cast behind 
then, over their heads, the fruit of the 
Moriche palm, as Deucalion and Pyrrha cast 
stones, and saw the seeds in them produce 
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men and women, who repeopled the earth. 
No wonder, indeed, that certain tribes look 
on this tree as sacred, or that the missionaries 
should have named it the tree of life.* 

“In the season of inundations these 
clumps of Mauritia, with their leaves in the 
form of a fan, have the appearance of a 
forest rising from the bosom of the waters. 
The navigator, in proceeding along the chan- 
nels of the delta of the Oroonoko at night, 
sees with surprise the summit of the palm- 
trees illumined by large fires. These are the 
habitations of the Guaraons (Tivitivas and 
Waraweties of Raleigh), which are suspended 
from the trunks of the trees. These tribes 
hang up mats in the air, which they fill with 
earth, and kindle on a layer of moist clay the 
fire necessary for their household wants. 
They have owed their liberty and their politi- 
cal independence for ages to the quaking and 
swampy soil, which they pass over in the 
time of drought, and on which they alone 
know how to walk in security to their soli- 
tude in the delta of the Oroonoko, to their 
abode on the trees, where religious enthu- 
siasm will probably never lead any American 
Stylites..... The Mauritia-palm tree, the 
tree of life of the missionaries, not only 
affords the Guaraons a safe dwelling during 
the risings of the Oroonoko, but its shelly 
fruit, its farinaceous pith, its juice, abounding 
in saccharine matter, and the fibres of its 
petioles, furnish them with food, wine, and 
thread proper for making cords and weaving 
hammocks. These customs of the Indians 
of the delta of the Oroonoko were found 
formerly in the Gulf of Darien (Uraba), and 
in the greater part of the inundated lands 
between the Guarapiche and the mouths of 
the Amazon. It is curious to observe in the 
lowest degree of human civilisation the exist- 
ence of a whole tribe depending on one single 
species of palm-tree, similar to those insects 
which feed on one and the same flower, or 
on one and the same part of a plant.” 

In a hundred yards more you are on dry 
ground, and the vegetation changes at once. 
‘The Mauritias have stopped short at the edge 
of the swamp; and around you tower the 
smooth stems of giant Mombins, which the 
English West Indians call hog-plums, accord- 
ing to the unfortunate habit which the early 
settlers had of discarding the sonorous and 
graceful Indian and Spanish names of plants, 
and replacing them by names either English, 
or corruptions of the original, always ugly, 
and too often silly and vulgar. So let the 
English call yon noble tree a hog-plum ; and 


* Humboldt, “‘ Personal Narrative,” vol. v. pp. 728, 729. 





the botanist (who must, of course, use his 
world-wide Latin designation), Spondias lutea: 
we will call it a Mombin, by which name it is, 
happily, still known here. Under the Mom- 
bins the undergrowth is, for the most part, 
huge fans of Cocorite palm, thirty or forty 
feet high, their short rugged trunks, as usual, 
loaded with creepers, orchids, birds’-nests, 
and huge round black lumps, which are the 
nests of ants, all lodged among the butts of 


A 


I. 


B.A Manacque baby. A. Its mamma. 


old leaves, and the spathes of old flowers. 
Look at yonder grand “ Seguine” which has 
scrambled twenty feet up a Cocorite trunk, 
with arrow-headed leaves full eighteen inches 
long, not whole, like those of the Philoden- 
dron near it, but parted into five great jagged 
lobes, of which the point and the two back- 
ward-bent barbs are longest. Philodendron 
lacerum is (I believe) its name; but you 
and I shall care less for its name than for the 
luscious life in the fat stem and fat leaves, 
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and for its brilliant, yet tender green, which 
literally shines in the darkness of the Coco- 
rite bower. All, it may be, is the growth of 
the last six months ; for, as you may see by 
the stems both of Cocorites and Moriches, the 
fire swept through here last summer, destroy- 
ing all that would burn. And look—at the 
foot of the Cocorite, weltcring up among and 
over its roots, is pitch again; and here and 
there along the side of the path are pitch 
springs ; round bosses, a yard or two across, 
and a foot or two high, each with a crater 
atop a few inches across, filled either with 
water or with liquid and oozing pitch, yet 
not interfering (as far as can be seen) with 
the health of the vegetation which springs 
out of it. 

You follow the trace which leads downhill, 
to the shore of the peninsula furthest from 
the village. As you proceed you enter forest 
still unburnt, and a tangle of beauty such as 
we saw at Chaguanas. There rise, once 
more, the tall cane-like Manacque palms, 


which we christened the forest nymphs. The | 


path is lined, as there, with the great leaves 
of the Melastomas, throwing russet and 
golden light down from their undersides. 
Here, as there, Mimosa leaflets, as fine as fern 
or sea-weed, shiver in the breeze. A Balisier, 


which we did not see at Chaguanas, carries 
crimson and black parrot beaks with blue 
seed-vessels ; a Costus, with a stem eight feet 
high, wreathed round with pale green leaves 
in spiral twists, unfolds its hooded flowers of 
thinnest transparent white wax, with each a 


blush of pink inside. Bunches of bright 
yellow Cassia blossoms dangle close to your 
head ; white Ipomoeas scramble over them 
again ; and broad-leaved Sclerias, five feet 
high, carrying, on bright brown flower-heads 
like those of our Wood-rush, blue, black, and 
white shot for seeds. Overhead sprawls and 
dangles the common vine-bamboo, ugly and 
unsatisfactory in form, because it has not 
yet, seemingly, made up its mind whether it 
will become an arborescent or a climbing 
grass; and meanwhile it tries to stand up- 
right on stalks quite unable to support it, 
and tumbles helplessly into the neighbouring 
copsewood, taking every one’s arm without 
asking leave. A few ages hence, its ablest 
descendants wili probably have made their 
choice, if they have constitution enough to 
Survive in the battle of life, which, from the 
commonness of the plant, they seem likely to 
have. And what their choice will be there 





is little doubt. There are trees here of a 
truly noble nature, whose ancestors have | 
conquered ages since—it may be by selfish | 


and questionable means. But their descend- 
ants, secure in their own power, can afford to 
be generous, and allow a whole world of lesser 
plants to nestle in their branches, another 
world to fatten round their feet. ‘here are 
humble and modest plants, too, here—and 
those some of the loveliest—which have long 
since cast away all ambition, and are content 
to crouch or perch anywhere, if only they 
may be allowed a chance ray of light, and a 
chance drop of water, wherewith to perfect 
their flowers and seeds. But, throughout the 
great republic of the forest, the motto of the 
majority is—as it is, and always has been, 
with human beings—* Every one for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost.” Selfish com- 
petition ; overreaching tyranny; the temper 
which fawns and clings as long as it is down, 
and when it has risen, kicks over the stool 
by which it climbed ; these and the other 
“works of the flesh” are the works of the 
average plant, as far as it can practise them. 
So by the time Panicum divaricatum, as 
botanists call the bamboo-vine, makes up its 
mind, it will have discovered, by the expe- 
rience of many generations, the value of the 
proverb, “‘ Never do for yourself what you 
can get another to do for you ;” and will have 
developed into a true high climber, selfish 
and insolent, choking and strangling, like 
yonder beautiful green pest, of which beware. 
It is atangle of razor-glass, the Scleria flagellum, 
I believe, of botanists. The brother, in old 
times, of that broad-leaved Scleria which 
carries the shot-seeds, it has long since found 
it more profitable to lean on others than to 
stand on its own legs; and has developed 
itself accordingly. See—it has climbed up the 
shrubs some fiiteen feet, and is now tumbling 
down again in masses of the purest deep 
green, which are always softly rounded, be- 
cause each slender leaf is sabre-shaped, and 
always curves inward and downward into the 
mass, presenting to you, as you pass, thou- 
sands of minute saw-edges, hard enough and 
sharp enough to cut clothes, skin, and flesh 
to ribbons, if you brush it in the direction of 
the leaves. For shape and colour, few 
plants would look more lovely in a hot- 
house ; but it would soon need to be con- 
fined in a den by itself, like a jaguar or an 
alligator, 

Here is a beautiful object, which you will 
see again, more than once, about the high 
woods ; a large flower, spreading its five 
flat yellow lobes round orange-scarlet bells, 
It grows, you see, in little bunches, in the 
axils of pairs of fleshy leaves, on a climb- 
ing vine. Pluck it, and a milky sap exudes. 
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It belongs to an Echites, cousin of our peri- 
winkles, and cousin, too, of the Thevetia 
which we saw at St. Thomas’s, and of the 
yellow Allamandas which ornament hothouses 
at home. You will see many a kind of them 
about, and all beautiful, with orange, cream- 
coloured, or yellow flowers. 

Here, too, is an object curious enough, if 
not beautiful. Up this smooth stream runs a 
little rib, seemingly of earth and dead wood, 
almost straight, and about half an inch across. 
Follow it up with your eye, and you find that 
it leads to a great brown lump among the 
branches, as big as a bushel basket. Break 
it open, and you find it a covered gallery, 
swarming with life. Brown, ant-like creatures, 
and white, maggot-like creatures, of several 
shapes and sizes, are hurrying up and down, 
as busy as human beings in Cheapside. They 
are white ants—of which of the many species 
I know not—and the lump above is their nest. 
But why they should find it wisest to perch 
their nest aloft here, it is as difficult to guess as 
to guess why they take the trouble to build 
this gallery up to it, instead of walking up the 
stem in the open air. It may be that they 
are afraid of birds. It may be, too, that they 
actually dislike the light. At all events, the 
majority of them—the white workers, I be- 
lieve, without exception—are blind, and do 
all their work by an _intensely-developed 
sense of touch—and it may be of smell and 
hearing also. Be that as it may, you would 
see them, had you time to wait, repair the 
breach in their gallery with as much discipline 
and division of labour as average human 
workers in a manufactory, before the business 
of food-getting was resumed. 

But we must hurry on along the trace, 
which now slopes rapidly downhill. Sud- 
denly a loathsome smell defiles the air. Is 
there a gas-house in the wilderness? Or 
have the pales of Paradise been just smeared 
with bad coal-tar? Not exactly: but across 
the path creeps, festering in the sun, a black 
runnel of petroleum and water; and twenty 
yards to our left stands, under a fast-crum- 
bling bank, what was a year or two ago a 
little engine-house. Now roof, beams, ma- 
chinery, are all tumbled and tangled in 
hideous and somewhat dangerous ruin, over 
a shaft, in the midst of which a rusty pump- 
cylinder gurgles and clicks, and bubbles and 
spues, with black oil and nasty gas; a foul 
ulcer in Dame Nature’s side, which happily 
is healing fast beneath the tropic rain and 
sun. The creepers are climbing over it ; the 
earth crumbling into it; and in a few years 
more the whole will be engulfed in forest, 


_and the oil-spring, it is to be hoped, choked 
up with mud.. 

| This is the remnant of one of the many 
rash speculations connected with the Pitch 
Lake. Ata depth of some two hundred and 
fifty feet “oil was struck,” as the American 
saying is. But (so we were told) it would 
not rise in the boring, and had to be pumped 
up. It could not, therefore, compete in price 
with the Pennsylvanian oil, which, when 
tapped, springs out of the ground of itself, 
to a height sometimes of many feet, under 
the pressure of the superincumbent rocks, 
yielding enormous profits, and turning needy 
adventurers into millionaires, though full half 
of the oil is sometimes wasted for the want of 
means to secure it. 

You pass the doleful spot with a double 
regret—for the nook of Paradise which had 
been defiled, and for the good money which 
had been wasted; but with a hearty hope, 
too, that, whatever natural beauty may be 
spoilt thereby, the wealth of these asphalt 
deposits may at last be utilized. Whether 
it be good that a few dozen men should 
“make their fortunes” thereby, depends on 
what use the said men make of the said “ for- 
tunes ;” and certainly it will not be good for 
them if they believe, as too many do, that 
their dollars, and not their characters, con- 
stitute their fortunes. But it is good, and 
must be, that these treasures of heat and light 
should not remain for ever locked up and 
idle in the wilderness; and we will wish 
all success to the enterprising American who 
has just completed a bargain with the Go- 
vernment for a large supply of asphalt, which 
he hopes by his chemical knowledge to turn 
to some profitable use. 

Another turn would bring you, as it brought 
us, into a fresh nook of Paradise; and this 
time to one still undefiled. You hurry down 
a narrow grass path, the Costus and the 
Balisiers brushing your head as you pass; 
while round you dance brilliant butterflies, 
bright orange, sulphur-yellow, black and 
crimson, black and lilac, and_half-a-dozen 
hues more, till you stop, surprised and de- 
lighted. For beneath you lies the sea, seen 
through a narrow gap of richest verdure. 

On the left low palms feather over the 
path, and over the cliff. On the nght—when 
shall we see it again?—rises a young Ochroma, 
the “ Bois flot,” of which boys make their 
fishing floats, with long, straight, upright 
shoots, and huge, crumpled, rounded leaves, 
pale rusty underneath—a noble rastrajo plant, 
already, in its six months’ growth, some 





twenty feet high. Its broad, pale sulphur 
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flowers are perhaps yet unopened ; but, in- 

stead, an ivy-leaved Ipomeea has climbed up 

it, and shrouded it from head to foot with 

hundreds of white convolvulus-flowers ; while 

underneath it grows a tuft of that delicate 

silver-backed fern which you admire so much 

in hothouses. And between it and the palms 

you see the still, shining sea ; muddy inshore, 

while a few hundred yards out it changes 

suddenly to bright green ; and the point of the 

cove, which seems built up of bright red 

brick, fast crumbling into the sea, with all its | 
palms and cactuses, lianes and trees. Red 

stacks and skerries stand isolated and ready | 
to fall at the end of the point, showing that 
the land has, even lately, extended far out to | 
sea; and that Point Rouge, like Point Cour- | 
baril and Point Galba (so named one from | 
some great Locust-tree, the other from some | 
great Galba, which must have once stood | 
there as landmarks), and indeed all the points | 
of the peninsula, are but remnants of a far | 
larger sheet of land, which has been slowly | 
eaten up by the surges of the gulf—which has | 
perhaps actually sunk bodily beneath them, | 
even as the remnant (I suspect) is sinking | 
now. You scramble twenty feet down to the 

beach, and lie down, tired by now, under a low | 
cliff, feathered with richest vegetation. ‘The | 
pebbles on which you sit are some pitch, 
some hard sandstone: but most of them are of | 
brick ; some pale, dark, some yellow, some | 
lavender, spotted, clouded, and of half-a-dozen 
more delicate hues ; some coarse, some fine as 
Samian ware. You see that the rocks them- 
selves are composed of the same almost glassy 
substances, strangely jumbled, even interca- 
lated now and then with softsand. This, you 
are told, is a bitof the “ porcellanite” formation 
of Trinidad, curious to geologists, which re- 
appears at several points in Erin, Irois, and 
Cedros, in the extreme south-western horn of 
the island. 

How was it formed, and when? That it 
was formed by the action of fire, any child 
would agree who had ever seen a brick-kiln. 
It is simply clay and sand baked, and often 
almost vitrified into porcelain-jasper. The 
Stratification is gone; the porcellanite has 
run together into irregular masses, or fallen 





into them by the burning away of strata be- 


neath; and the cracks in it are often lined 
with bubbled slag. 

But whence came the fire? We must be 
wary about calling in the Deus & machina of 
a volcano. There is no volcanic rock in the 
neighbourhood, nor anywhere in the island ; 
and the porcellanite, says Mr. Wall, “is iden- 
tically the same with the substances produced 
immediately above or below seams of coal, 
which have taken fire, and burnt for a length 
of time.” There is lignite and other coaly 
matter enough in the rocks to have burnt 
like coal, if it had once been ignited; and 
the cause of ignition may be, as Mr. Wall 


| Suggests, the decomposition of pyrites, of 


which also there is enough around. ‘That 
the heat did not come (as volcanic heat would 
have done) from below, is proved by the fact 
that the lignite beds underneath the porcel- 
lanite are unburnt. You may find (we found) 
asphalt under the porcellanite. We found 
even one bit of red porcellanite with unburnt 
asphalt included in it. 

May not this strange formation of natural 
brick and chinaware be of immense age— 
humanly, not geologically, speaking? May 
it not be far older than the Pitch Lake above 
—older possibly, than the formation of any 
asphalt at all? And may not the asphalt 


| mingled with it have been squeezed into it 


and round it, as it is being squeezed into and 


| through the unburnt strata at so many points 


in Guapo, La Brea, Oropuche, and San Fer- 
nando? At least, so it seemed to us as we 
sat on the shore, waiting for the boat to take 
us round to La Brea, and drank in dreamily 
with our eyes the beauty of that strange, lonely 
place. The only living things, save ourselves, 
which were visible, were a few pelicans sleep- 
ing on a skerry, and a shoal of dolphins 
rolling silently in threes—husband, wife, and 
little child—as they fished their way along 
the tide-mark between the yellow water and 
the green. ‘The sky blazed overhead, the 
sea below; the red rocks and green forests 
blazed around; and we sat enjoying the 
genial silence, not of darkness, but of light, 
not of death, but of liie, as the noble heat 
permeated every nerve, and made us feel 
young, and strong, and blithe once more. 
Cc. KINGSLEY. 
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WINIFRED. 


“ BLUE-BELLS and Robin’s eyes.” 
** Who cries, who cries, 
Blue-bells and Robin’s eyes -” 
A little maid with yellow hair, 
Peeping through a lattice pane, 
Rosy cheek’d and free of care, 
Up the village lane. 


** Boy’s-love is maiden’s woe.” 
“* Who sighs, Ho! Ho! 
Boy’s love is maiden’s woe ?” 
A damsel in the morning gray, 
In simple cottager’s attire, 
To a laddie in the May 
By the fragrant briar. 











** Poppy and pimpernel 
Sort well, dames tell.” 

** Poppy and pimpernel,”’— 
Sang a maiden half asleep, 
Woe-begone, and spirit torn,— 
‘«¢ Pimpernel, in pity weep ; 
Poppy, lull till morn.” 








‘*« Heart’s-ease and white rose, 
Death comes, eyes close, 
Heart’s-ease and white rose.” 
In her grave the maid doth rest ; 
Broken is her heart of love; 
The cold, cold clay upon her breast ; 
Evergreens above. 


EDWARD CAPERN. 
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An Everp-Bap Storp. 
By THE AUTHOR or “STONE EDGE.” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE HONOURABLE A. | 


HE _ proces- | 


sion moved 

in rather 

solemnly to 

dinner. Ali- 

cia’s gown 

was exceed- | 

ingly smart, | 

indeed, if! 

anything, a| 

little too | 

much so for | 

the occa- | 

sion; but! 

it may be} 

doubted) 

§ whether any | 

f amount of 

fine gowns is 

considered 

by the pa- 

tients as a sufficient compensation for the 

bore of waiting for them. Dinner, however, 

passed off pretty well: the conversation was 

general, the young ones laughed, Mr. Dims- 

dale and the Rector were eager as usual in 

their many interests, and what she had seen 

and done abroad served for Alicia to dilate 
on to the company. 

“ That’s Marie Antoinette, of course,” said 
she at last, rather consequentially, as she 
looked up during a general pause at a Van- 
dyke of some ancient Dimsdale which hung 
opposite to her. “Oh! I thought because 
of the dress, you know,” she insisted when it 
was explained to her. 

“ Henrietta Maria, you meant,” suggested 
some one to help her out. 

“No,” answered she authoritatively, “ the 
dress is that of Marie Antoinette.” 

“You saw those magnificent Vandykes at 
Genoa? I think they’re the finest in Europe,” 
said Mr. Drayton, who sat next Alicia; he 
was a little deaf, but followed, as he thought, 
the direction of her eyes. 

“Yes, I dare say; but I was sick of pic- 
tures, we saw such heaps,” replied she. 

At dessert the small Hugh appeared. He 
listened with open ears to Alicia’s somewhat 
florid description of her father’s horses, 
apropos to the bad posting which she had 





endured in Italy. All which, being the son 
XI—38 


of a master of hounds, greatly interested his 
small mind, as he sat quietly on his uncle 
Charlie’s knee, whom he looked upon as the 
chief of men, and watched the making of a 
face upon an orange, eyes, nose, and mouth 
cut out on the inner peel, “ and a pip in his 
mouth, Uncle Charlie,” he advised anxiously. 

As soon as the ladies, however, were gone, 
the enfant terrible began in a loud whisper,— 

“* Were those horses which that lady 7 

“The Honourable A 1,” said Charlie. 

“ Now don’t be mischievous,” hinted the 
more prudent Tom. 

“The Honourable A 1,” said Hugh, de- 
lighted with the savour of wrong-doing, though 
he did not in the least know in what it con- 
sisted. ‘ Were those horses the same which 
Uncle Tom said were such screws that they 
weren't fit for a hackney coach ?” 

“ Now run away, Hugh; you’ve got your 
orange, and it’s quite time you should be in 
bed,” said Tom, half amused, but a good 
deal afraid of vexing his brother. 

Captain Dimsdale looked a little annoyed, 
turned away, and began to talk to his father 
and Mr. Drayton, who, however, went off in 
rather a depressed state of mind soon after 
dinner was over. 

“Her very voice is enough!” muttered 
the fastidious old man to himself, as the hall- 
door closed behind him; “it’s an obstinate 
voice and an uncultivated voice !” 

In the drawing-room, when tne gentlemen 
entered, they found Mrs. Dimsdale hardly out 
of her siesta, and her daughter-in-law sitting 
beside her, recounting the grandeurs of her 
past and her intentions for the future. 

“Thank you, we cannot stay beyond the 
end of the week. I want to get back to Lon- 
don for the next Drawing-room. I thought 
of asking Cecilia Seymour to present me, but 
I find my mother has already arranged with 
the Dowager Duchess of Dinmont, and there- 
fore you know .... I assure you my mother 
and I created quite a sensation at the last 
Drawing-room.” (Which was perfectly true : 
Lady Cannondale, who was big and red, had 
appeared in a farure of peacocks’ feathers, 
which had delighted the whole court, from 
the Queen downwards, and been taken by the 
ignorant public for the Lady Mayoress, who 
happened to be a very lady-like little woman.) 
“tis usual to be presented again, you know, 
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upon one’s marriage. One goes up a long 
line of ladies a 

“ Are you explaining a Drawing-room to 
me, my dear?” said the stately old lady some- 
what sternly, looking curiously at her as she 
leant forward without moving a muscle of 
her countenance. 

“My dear Alicia, what are you talking 
about ?” interposed her husband; “my 
mother was going to Drawing-rooms and 
court balls long before you were born.” 

“Oh, indeed! I thought as you didn’t go 
to London, you know,” said she, a little taken 
aback and silenced for a moment; but she 
recovered ,herself, and began on May with 
renewed dignity. ‘My dear May,” she said 
patronisingly, “‘I shall have great pleasure in 
introducing you to some of the best society 
when next you come up to London. I sup- 
pose you go to Cecilia’s house sometimes.” 

“Thank you,” said May, a good deal sur- 
prised; “I very seldom leave home, and 
when I do my sister takes me out with her. 
I’m much obliged to you, however, for think- 
ing of it,’ she exerted herself to add; and 
then she called up Charlie to the rescue, 
and launched him on the balls at Naples, 
where the fleet had fortunately happened to 
dance at the same time as Alicia. 

She next undertook the Squire, who came 
up at the moment with his kindly courtesy 
to sit by her, and she began on politics, as 
best suited to his capacity. 

“A Liberal !—the Corn Laws—ah, yes, 
some people may do as they please ; but, of 
course, we are Conservatives ; the aristocracy 
must, you know, feel strongly on such points, 
and hang together in defence of their pri- 
vileges.” 

At night Captain Dimsdale came into his 
wife’s room as soon as she had dismissed her 
maid. 

“IT wish, Alicia, you would try and be a 
little more careful. You have a _ perfect 
talent for always saying the wrong thing. 
What did you mean by explaining Drawing- 
rooms to my mother, and proposing to in- 
troduce my sister into ‘good society?’ 
They’re used to much better society than 
you are,” 

“I’m sure I was exceedingly kind and con- 
siderate to them all to-day,” said she with 
dignity. 

“ And then all that stupid cackle about 
your father’s position, and ‘dignity,’ and 
‘horses,’ as if nobody’d ever had four horses 
before.” (Hastings was a little sore when he 
remembered why they did not now exist at 
Fernyhurst.) “The very baby was quizzing 





you. Why, those brutes are a laughing-stock 
in the county, as Tom must have told them.” 

“‘T hate Tom !” said she. 

“ And to my dear old father, too, of all 
people, with his modest ways, who never 
prided himself on anything in all his life. 
‘My family must be Conservative !’—if you do 
want to be proud, why don’t you go in for 
their having raised themselves from the ranks? 
‘ The aristocracy hang together ;’ ‘ my father’s 
important position !’—intolerable bosh !” said 
Captain Dimsdale, walking up and down as 
he worked himself into a passion. 

“And so ours is a fine position; and 
we are a noble family, which you ain't,” re- 
plied his wife, not understanding him in the 
least. 

“Good heavens, Alicia! do you mean to 
say that you don’t know that your grand- 
father’s peerage is twelve years old, and that 
he was a tailor’s son?” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” she an: 
swered angrily. 

“And that the Dimsdales came in with 
the Conquest ?” 

“ And I’m sure I don’t care when they got 
in,” she replied. 

Captain Dimsdale felt his own bathos, he 
was strong in the attack, but if once he came 
to recounting his own glories, it was all up 
with him, and he fell to her level. 

“T declare you'll make me as bad as your- 
self,” he muttered as he lounged out of the 
room again with less than his usual indolent 
insouciance. He had found that a silly 
woman was not so easy to manage as he in- 
tended, even by so exceedingly sensible a 
man. There is no convincing a fool. No 
impression can be made upon her, she returns 
like water again to the same point ; and there 
is no misreckoning like that of the man who 
marries one with the hope of having his 
own way. 

The next morning Mrs. Hastings was more 
silent, but also more sulky, which was hardly 
an improvement upon the naive condescen- 
sion of the evening before. She sat in 
state in the drawing-room with a large piece 
of carpet work, hideous with flowers impos- 
sible in drawing, and rawest and gaudiest in 
colour, which bore signs of having been very 
long on hand. She had evidently expected the 
family to be in attendance, and was rather 
cross with May, her only companion. Tom 
and Charlie had started off, however, almost 
before breakfast was over. 

“TI may have the dog-cart and the grey 
mare, papa? I want to drive Tom over to 
the Blunts?” Charlie’s cosmopolitan sym- 
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pathies had friends all over the county whom 
the rest of the family knew nothing about. 

“Yes,” said his father, with his grave smile, 
“if Tom doesn’t value his neck more than 
I’m doing the chances for the mare’s knees.” 

“ Charlie’s driving is rather like the driving 
of Jehu,” May explained to Alicia. 

“ No, May, not quite, because Jehu drove 
very well,” interposed Tom. 

May found the morning long. Hastings 
had disappeared, her father had gone to his 
business, her sister-in-law was difficult to 
amuse or interest. Later, however, a number 
of visitors came in, which assisted matters a 
good deal. Alicia liked all manner of move- 
ment, so that when Mr. Drayton looked in 
to see if he could give any more help, he 
found her the centre of quite a large party, 
and her rather loud, inharmonious voice 
pouring forth a staccato passage, as it were, 
of I’s and me’s. 

“I don’t think I’ve heard so many in the 
Fernyhurst drawing-room in all this thirty 
years put together,” said the Rector to himself 
as he paid his devoirs to the bride, and then 
came up to where Mrs. Dimsdale was sitting 
in rather gloomy though mute contempla- 
tion of the cross-stitch which had just been 
| paraded for her admiration. 

“ A yard of Brussels carpeting would be so 
much better-looking !” groaned the old lady 
aside. There was a very keen sense of beauty 
and art at Fernyhurst. 

“TI can’t think why laties’ work should 
always be so ugly,” said Mr. Drayton inno- 
cently. “When one sees what unlimited 
time and patience will produce in the East, 
too. That’s quite a work of art now,” he 
went on, peering with his shortsighted eyes 
at an Indian shawl which May had just 
brought up for her mother. “I wonder 
why English ladies shouldn’t do as well as 
the Ryots !” 

“You must have some knowledge of form 
and colour,” said Mrs. Dimsdale, smiling. 

“And why they can’t draw their own 
patterns, as I always tell Sophia; I should 
have thought that the best part of the con- 
cern,” he went on. 

“It’s not so easy. I’m always trying and 
failing,” added May. 

“ But then the failures of an artist and an 
educated woman have character and an idea 
in them, whereas things out of a shop are by 
their nature of a shop shoppy,” observed 
Mr. Drayton. 

“JT always get my patterns at the best 
shops,” Alicia was saying complacently to 
the company at large as she took up her 
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work again after it had made its round, too 
fully convinced of the admiration it must 
excite to require any expression of it, and 
too busy as usual in attending to her own 
voice to hear anything else that was going 
on. “They are very expensive,” she went 
on patronisingly to the curate’s wife, “ but I 
hate all home-made fid-fads, you know.” 

Things were going on tolerably easily, 
but presently a lady came in, whose parties 
in London Alicia knew that her mother 
had vainly attempted to compass, and she 
put herself into the forefront of the battle for 
attention, as if the visit had been intended 
chiefly to her. Lady St. Maur, however, after 
the necessary civilities, turned away almost 
immediately to her old friends, discussed the 
merits of every bath in Germany fit for Mrs. 
Dimsdale’s ailments, and pressed May to 
come over to them without attending much to 
Alicia. ‘You promised before we went to 
Wiesbaden, and here am I obliged to hunt you 
up again, May. Drive over to luncheon, if 
you can’t be spared at night. The man who 
knows most about Spanish art in all England 
is coming to us, and I want you to meet him, 
my dear,” said she, kindly, as she left the 
room. 

“T am very glad that you know that sort 
of people,” said the Honourable A., a little 
crossly. 

“T’m afraid, dear, that Hastings did not 
give at all a good report of us. I hope you 
find we are not so savage as you expected in 
these woods,” answered May, laughing. 

But Alicia became solemn ; she resented 
a joke as a sort of personal affront. 

Every evening Fernyhurst had a dinner of 
all its neighbours, and the bride came down 
in a finer gown each night, which evidently 
comforted her, and was paid proper atten- 
tion to, and took possession as it were of 
the situation, the house, and the company. 
But, altogether, the time wore slowly away to 
all. She had no interest except in herself, 
her grandeur, and the fine people whom she 
knew, and having intended kindly to patro- 
nise the Dimsdales, her slow perceptions 
found it difficult to take up any other idea. 

She had taken an absurd dislike to Hugh, 
who returned it in kind, and his baby thrusts 
went home sometimes in a way which tried 
the self-command of the family. At last the 
happy day of release arrived, and the old 
Squire put her into the carriage with a sigh 
of relief. His chivalry had been sorely tried, 
but he preserved it to the end intact. 

“T can’t say I much like your family, 
Hastings,” said his wife, ungraciously, as they 
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drove away—“ except your father, and he’s | 


a dear old man. What a wonderful fancy 
he has taken for me, to be sure! I’m a prime 
favourite of his, evidently !” 

Hastings looked out silently from the car- 
riage window and whistled, not by any means 
from “ want of thought.” 

As the servants retired after the hall door 
was shut, and the Squire vanished into his 
own room, Charlie seized Tom round the | 
waist, and careered in a mad gallop round the | 
billiard table, with loud cries, “ Alfin respiro.” | 
“ Really, Mr. Dimsdale,” said he, stopping at 
the drawing-room door, and spreading out 
imaginary petticoats, as he tripped gracefully 
across the room with a delicate mince (“I can 
make a much better young lady than you, 
May. See how I manage my crinoline!” said 
he, aside), “ Really, my dear sir, my father’s 
horses are so much finer than other people’s, 
being as he is a peer, and his hogs, dogs, 
cocks, and geese are so very superior, that 
I must beg leave to differ with you about the 
Corn Laws!” 

“JT can do it much better than that, 
Charlie!” cried Tom, sitting down in an 
armchair, in an elegant attitude, fanning him- 
self with his pocket-handkerchief. 

““My mother was saying to the ‘ Duchess- 


Countess’ one day, ‘ The heat of the weather 


really makes me very warm;’ and Lord 
Bugaboo, who happened to be present at the 
time, observed——” 

“Now, don’t be bad boys,” said May, 
coming up behind him, and putting her two 
arms round his neck, and her fingers on his | 
mouth. ‘ Leave her alone, we must make 
the best of her, for Hastings’ sake ; and don’t 
let’s talk to papa or mamma about her, it will 
only vex them.” 

“Well, least said soonest mended,” said 
Charlie, “1 dare say ; but it strikes me there 
isn’t much to tell the governor. I caught a 
shrewd glance out of his eye sometimes, 
though he is much too chivalrous to say 
what he thinks.” 

And, in spite of her efforts at wisdom, 
May could not help feeling grateful for the 
hearty laugh which had taken the sting out 
of the trials to her taste and feelings during 
the last few days. 

It was very true, though the Squire never 
mentioned the subject, he had formed a very 
distinct opinion on the matter ; but, “silent as 
we grow when feeling most,” he did not utter 
it—only once May heard him mutter sadly to 
himself, even in the interest of digging a new 
well for a cottage, “you may pay toodear—you 





may pay too dear—for getting what you want.” 


In fact, poor Hastings had made but a bad 
bargain with Mammon. His father-in-law 
had not much besides his wife’s fortune, and 
wanted all his money for himself. He made 
his daughter but a small allowance, and the 
Dimsdales lived on in a little house in Lon- 
don constantly complaining of their poverty. 
They were at liberty to go and stay with the 
Cannondales if they pleased, but against this 
all the good as well as the evil in Hastings 
rebelled. He could not stand his mother-in- 
law with her airs and aristocratic pretensions. 
He had been brought up in a well-ordered 
household, where the show was less than 
the reality. His mother was not a _par- 
ticularly interesting woman, but she was a 
thorough lady, and would as soon have 
thought of boasting of her carriage and horses 
as of not going barefoot, of her fine house 
as of not having a brick-floor. She had 
always been used to such things, and existence 
did not present itself to her mind as possible 
in any other form, any more, indeed, than 
without air or water. 

With the Squire it was different ; he was 
too simple-minded—too high-minded—for it 
to be a virtue in him. It never even occurred 
to him that there was material for a vaunt in 
possessions or position ; they were accidentals, 
not him. Even his estate he always regarded 
as something that had come from his father, 
and was to go to his son; in the entailed, not 
the personal, light. His perfect simplicity 
gave him the appearance of very high breed- 
ing, though it sprang from a different cause. 
He was unconscious of self; he cared nothing 
for opinion ; he had always been an acknow- 
ledged chief wherever he had lived ; and, as 
Madame de Staél said of the Italians, ‘“ Il ne 
faisait rien parcequ’on le regardait, et il ne 
s'abstenait de rien parcequ’on regardait.” 
This gave a sort of ease to his manner which, 
with his exceeding courtesy, had a great 
charm. 

This perfect independence is an important 
quality in the class to which he belonged. 
The upper class on the Continent are seek- 
ing after place, or court position and favour, 
or they have retired from all political and 
social action, like the legitimists in France 
and the best educated men in America ; but 
the landed proprietors in England, each the 
centre of his own little kingdom of action, 
form an element in English public life 
whose value is very great. What can Govern- 
ment offer them ?—they want nothing. What 
could a court give them ?—they would think 
it intolerable to serve any one, even their 
sovereign, except in public life. 
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The colonel of a regiment, the captain of 
a man-of-war, a great manufacturer, may have 
more despotic sway over the men under them, 
but it is only for a time, and over the family 
life of their subjects they have gencrally little 
or no control, while with the many hundred 
men, women, and children, more or less de- 
pendent upon the chief of even a moderate 
estate, the Squire’s influence is felt in 
every detail of their material prosperity, in the 
comfort of the cottages, the gardens, the 
allotments, the relief in sickness, the sanitary 
measures, and, to a great extent, the moral 
training towards self-reliance and habits of 
exertion. The bad cottages and abominable 
nuisances, so often complained of, belong in 
general to small owners of two or three 
houses, who depend for a living upon charg- 
ing as highly, and giving as little as they 
possibly can. 

The amount of unpaid work, often anxious 
and tedious, performed by country gentle- 
men in tie management of magistrates’ and 
county business, police, roads, &c., in the 
supervision of poor-law boards, the prisons, 
hospitals, lunatic asylums, and reformatories 
conscientiously looked after, the conduct of 
which can certainly bear a comparison with 
that of the same institutions in towns, gives 
them a local field circumscribed in extent, but 
very real in its sphere of usefulness. Even 
granting that there is some bad political 
economy and some “indifferent justice” to 
be found among them, stipendiary magistrates 
do not turn out always wise, statesmen have 
sometimes to undo the work of their prede- 
cessors, the master manufacturers are not 
supposed to be altogether successful with 
their men. 

Asa class the country gentleman has had 
the best education at school and college 
which the country has to give. He has 
generally travelled a good deal, and been 
able to compare both men and countries 
from without with his own, which rightly 
understood is a sort of education in itself; 
while that which constitutes the best training 
of all, the management of men, politically 
and socially, has been peculiarly his. 

Whence come the treasures which furnish 
the walls of loan exhibitions and South Ken- 
sington portrait galleries but from our country 
houses, collected by generations of country 
gentlemen? The best libraries, the most 
beautiful collections of plants and shrubs, 
the curious antiquities so liberally shown, are 
theirs. From their ranks have sprung the 
leaders who have fought our battles by land 
and sea for hundreds of years—such as Sidney, 








Raleigh, Marlborough, Wellesley, Clive, Howe, 
Anson, and the Napiers. And when the public 
has required other service, Pym, Hampden, 
and Sir John Eliot came from their class ; 
while in later times, and for different needs, 
what were Pitt and Fox, Lord Derby and Lord 
Palmerston, but country gentlemen born and 
bred? They will no longer have the same 
monopoly of the conduct of the state. Other 
classes have come rightfully “to the fore,” 
and have both the education and the energy 
to use their right, but the honour of England 
has not suffered in the hands of what Mr. 
Gladstone calls “the leisure class ;” theirs 
has been both a dignified and a useful life. 


CHAPTER XIII,—TALK UNDER THE PLANE- 
TREE, 


THaT autumn there were a number of 
cousins staying as usual at Fernyhurst. Clara 
had arrived from Brickwall, the small Lucy 
had been sent up for change of air from the 
Dockyard by her anxious mother, overdone 
and troubled, as usual, and always on the 
move from one station to another, with a 
large family of boys to look after, and little 
rest for the soles ot her feet. 

Scrope and Tom had just returned from a 
walking tour in Switzerland during the long 
vacation. Tom had been reading for a fel- 
lowship, following his friend’s example though 
without his success, while Scrope was passing 
through that unsatisfactory period of waiting 
for work, except what he made for himself, 
which most young lawyers must undergo—the 
weary waiting for what often fails even in the 
end for many clever men. 

“ How can you sit in-doors this lovely day?” 
said Tom, looking in at the drawing-room 
window one hot afternoon ; “come out directly, 
womankind, and here is Scrope longing, 
I know, to spout poetry to you. He (not 1) 
smuggled all these wicked Galignani editions” 
(it was before the days of Tauchnitz) “through 
the Custom House, so he’d better read and 
enjoy his crimes. What will you have? 
Listen,—Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Words- 
worth, Southey.” 

There was a splendid old cedar near 
the house, making a whole tent of green 
shade, and under it the girls encamped, the 
flickering light and shadow playing over their 
bright muslins, bright faces, and glistening hair. 
May began to draw, Clara to crochet, while the 
child Lucy wandered off in company with 
Jumbo, Tom’s Scotch terrier. To May’s 


great surprise Walter chose Shelley, and read 
one poem after another with much suppressed 
fervour. One is often astonished at a taste 
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or a sentiment in a man altogether out of 
keeping with the rest of his character. You 
find afterwards that it is a bit of the atmo- 
sphere he has lived in, of the common stock 
of thought, as it were, in his set or family ; the 
opinion belongs to him, not as an individual, 
but as one of a class. Few men have the 
originality of mind to resist this, probably it 
is not even desirable. They are all the 
richer for having shared in the wave of 
thought and feeling which has passed over 
their world. “On peut étre plus fin qu’un 
autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les autres,” 
is true in a different sense from the proverb. 
A curious passion for Shelley was at that 
time rife in one at least of the universities—a 
deputation had even been sent by Cambridge 
to Oxford of three in a post chaise to ex- 
pound the seer and proclaim the oracle. 

But this piece of historical information had 
not reached May, and she therefore won- 
dered as she said, “How beautiful!” in 
chorus with Clara, who, without much appre- 
ciation of the poetry any way, was quite 
ready to admire everything on trust in such 
good company. 

Even Tom, who was lying on his back 
with his straw hat over his eyes, biting a grass, 
and whose instincts certainly did not incline 
that way, muttered, “ How musical !” 

“Exquisite!” said May at last, a little 
doubtfully, “ but it’s very morbid.” 

“What’s morbid ?” 

“That the world is so dark,” replied she, 
“and injustice and misery are the rule.” 

“I wonder if you lived in Whitechapel,” 
cried Walter almost angrily, “ whether your 
views of life would be so optimist. Those 
who are born on the sunny side of the wall 
think all talk of injustice morbid.” 

“ Besides,” said she, “ art ought to raise one 
into a higher ideal life. I’d as lief read a 
police report as some of Shelley. You may be 
terrible, but you must not be disgusting. I 
want to be lifted out of the dusty road or the 
foggy marsh into the eternal light. Poetry 
should raise one into the ideal.” 

*“'That’s not what I want it for,” retorted 
Walter, “ but to help me to see the ideal in 
this life, the general in the particular. The 
painter shows me the human beauty in what 
I take for a dirty little boy. The poet shows 
me the human soul inside.” 

“Well, then, read Shakespeare; he is 
healthier and truer too.” 

“ Are you recommending Scrope the study 
of ‘le divin Williams!’ as we heard a 
Frenchman call him the other day?” said 
Tom. “I believe you could dodge him 





through the thirty-six plays, and I doubt 
whether you could even say their names.” 

“Would you like Tennyson better?” said 
Clara, picking May’s pocket. “Look here, 
she’s just got his new volume, I declare.” 

“T hate his Eleanores and Lilians ; they 
ain’t real women, they're clouds. The ideal 
is very different from the unreal,” declared 
Walter. 

“There are you two skylarking again, as 
usual,” cried Tom. “I tell you what, if 
either of you use the word ‘ morbid,’ or ‘ art,’ 
or ‘ideal’ again, I'll read Peter Bell straight 
through. I’ve got it here, so you’d better take 
care.” 

“Here’s something of Tennyson’s you 
ought to like,” said May, holding out a poem 
to Walter. “In Memoriam” had only just 
come out. 

“ Perplext in faith, but not in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out.”’ 

“Give it me; I’ve not seen that yet,” re- 
plied he. 

He was so long in reading it that May 
looked up surprised. 

“Don’t you know,” observed Tom sen- 
tentiously, “that Scrope never does two 
things at atime? When he thinks, he can’t 
talk ; and vice versa. That's why the unfor- 
tunates who fancy they know what he means 
by what he says are so often out. ‘Speech 
was given to conceal thought,’ says the wise 
man.” 

“ How good it is to have an affectionate 
friend to give one a character!” answered 
Walter, smiling. 

“Oh, paradox-monger, isn’t what I say 
the literal truth? What you think and feel 
is so precious that you neVer give it to us 
outside barbarians.” 

“ Well, if you let off your steam in words, it 
won't turn your engine.” 

“Hear, hear,” cried Tom; “didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

“Isn't there some place where one man 
does the talking and another the governing ? 
‘For rarely should a man speak at all, unless 
it be to say that is to be done, and let him 
go and do his part in it and say no more 
about it.’ There is a very great necessity 
indeed of getting a little more silent than we 
are.” (“Not for you,” muttered Tom, in a 
low voice.) “As I read the other day, ‘we 
are all going away in wind and tongue.’” 

“Lucy, come here directly,” interrupted 
Tom severely, turning to that young lady, who 
had just returned from the garden with a 
cabbage leaf full of mulberries and was ad- 
ministering them to the company. She had 
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now ensconced herself close to Walter, and 
was putting them one by one into his mouth ; 
while he, his head filled with his book, re- 
ceived the attentions with provoking uncon- 
sciousness, and eat his fruit resignedly with- 
out seeming to know whence it came. 

“Lucy, come here,” repeated Tom. “I 
will not have you flirt in that outrageous way 
with Mr. Scrope. You proposed only yester- 
day to be my little wife. If you behave in 
this manner, I shall be off the bargain.” 

“Oh, no, Cousin Tom,” said she, flitting 
back to his side and nestling up to him, “I 
like you 1auch the best. Mr. Scrope isn’t 
nice at all to play with. He just opens his 
mouth and shuts it up again, like Jumbo 
when I give him biscuit.” 

“ There’s a pretty character of you, Scrope! 
I hope you are pleased. But, Lucy, you are 
not to be trusted, I’m afraid,” he went on 
gravely. ‘ You're a snare and a delusion. I 
heard you tell Charlie last week that you 
liked Azm best. Now what am I to believe ?” 

The child looked extremely puzzled, almost 
distressed, but her little face cleared in a few 
minutes, and her mischievous black eyes 
shone as she said,— 

“ Oh, but Charlie was here ¢hen, you know ; 
now he’s gone away, I can’t like Azm best.” 

“Bravo, Lucy—‘ Philosophy of the effect 
of absence on the affections, by a Flirt.’” 

“Tom, how can you talk such nonsense to 
the child?” laughed May. ‘How you are 
spoiling her !” 

“Nonsense, my dear! Why it’s the most 
luminous sense, compared to all that Scrope 
and you have been pouring out for the last 
half hour! Listen, Lucy, isn’t this pretty >— 


* Only the ass with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull, 
Turned round his long left ear!’”’ 


he read solemnly. 

“Oh, how nice! do read some more,” 
cried she capering round him. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, do you know 
what o’clock it is?” said Walter, rising from 
the ground and stretching himself. “Ten 
minutes to dinner, and the Squire the most 
punctual of men.” 

He was exceedingly fond of Mr. Dimsdale, 
and the extreme contrast between them only 
seemed to make them better friends. 

“ Privateer rig, I can tell you all,” shouted 
Tom as they rushed up-stairs their different 
ways at racing speed. 

Twice that evening Tom heard Walter 
repeating to himself what sounded like the 
remainder of the Tennyson verse,— 


“‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 





“ What did Mr. Scrope mean about White- 
chapel?” said May curiously to her brother. 
“* How does he know anything about it ?” 

“Oh, he’s got some crotchet or conundrum 
of his own down there, I don’t quite know 
what—a ragged school or something. I 
shall go and look it up, next time I’m in 
London,” replied he rather importantly. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A GIRL’S PERPLEXITIES. 


A YEAR had passed away, and they were 
all more than a year older in many ways. 
Tom’s profession had been somewhat un- 
certain. There was a large living in the family ; 
but for that very reason his father had never 
urged him to go into the Church. Besides 
this high-minded feeling, there is certainly 
that protection against the abuse of private 
patronage that the donor is generally the 
first to suffer if it is wrongly given, whereas 
a minister or a chapter are unlikely to 
be troubled personally by however great a 
“job.” As Tom’s tremendous animal 
spirits, however, subsided, the restrictions 
which are demanded of a “young parson” 
grew less formidable in his eyes, the work 
more interesting, while the ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself, and the chances of success 
further a-field in other professions, seemed 
to become more shadowy and unsubstantial. 
There was a curious vein of common sense 
in the Dimsdales, a want of the romantic 
and the heroic in all excepting May, which 
served them exceedingly well in the long run 
of ordinary life, and prevented their spending 
strength in the search after any ideals of 
thought or action beyond their natural reach. 
This they inherited from their mother. Mr. 
Dimsdale, in different circumstances and 
with a different wife, might have been a 
“passionist” after many things; but the 
flame came out now but rarely; he had 
passed it on, as it were, to May. 

The family gathering had taken place as 
usual about Christmas-tide, and it was the 
little half-hour before dressing for dinner, 
when often some of the pleasantest talk of the 
day takes place—no one is in a hurry—the 
women have not got on their fine clothes or 
their fine manners ; the men are a little tired, 
and inclined to be quiet, not as in the morn- 
ing, looking out and saying, “It is a fine 
day: let us go and kill something,” as a 
Frenchman declares to be our habit. The 
young ones were sitting in the half-gloom of 
the gallery. A great old stamped leather 
screen shut in the group near the fire, 
making a mellow background with the rich 
browns and reds of the room. The sense 
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of harmony of colour in the arrangements 
of a house is an art like music or paint- 
ing, and quite as rare. It was very marked 
at Fernyhurst. A great yule log on the open 
fire blazed fitfully as Charlie fed it with fir 
cones from time to time, the spurts of flicker- 
ing light bringing out first one and then 
another suddenly ; Walter plunged in one 
arm-chair, Tom in another, May sitting on 
her low stool by the fire, with her head on 


her hand, and Amy crouching beside her, as | 


they talked over Tom’s future, while Milly | 
had gone off to an old piano which, having | 
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been brought out of its retirement in the 
schoolroom, now stood in a distant corner of 
the long room. She was touching a few 
chords from time to time or singing a note 
here and there, as she tried one piece of 
music after another in the dusk, with only 
the light from a small hanging lamp behind 
her. 

“*T shall come up on purpose to hear you 
preach, Tom,” said Charlie, “ whenever it 
comes to pass.” 

“T shall be very sorry for it,” answered 
his brother. “ I'd rather do it before the 
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Queen, Lords, and Commons than see you | 
opposite me on such an occasion.’ 

“Do you remember how we used to play | 
at preaching in old days,” said May, “and | 
what a hurry‘we always were in to depose the | 
preacher ?—‘ There, that’s enough; now let | 
me !’” 

“‘ Flow one wishes one could do the same | 
by some of those big prosers, and give them | 
a bit of one’s mind !” said Charlie. “I often | 
feel inclined to say, ‘That’s more than enough; 
now, let me.’ And mind, Tom, you’re not | 
to begin preaching at us as if we were all 
miserable sinners, and you were suddenly | 


| released from all the failings of humanity by ] 


| reason of a white tie,” added he, lifting up || 


his coat tails, as he leant his back against the 
tall chimney-piece. 
| “Well, there’s something else to be done 
in the matter besides preaching, and better 
work too; and I mean to do it,” replied Tom, 
| sturdily. 
“It’s a grand profession !” said Amy with 
enthusiasm. 
“‘ Yes,—sometimes,” mused Scrope: “when 
| it’s a vocation, not ‘a profession.’” 
| “You're rather hard, Mr. Scrope,” 
May, in an annoyed tone. 
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No answer came out of the big chair. 

“Charlie,” cried Milly, from the piano, “if 
you are going to learn that second for to-night, 
you'd better come and begin.” 

He went off quickly to her side; but the 
sounds which followed were so inharmonious 
that the peals of laughter which filled up the 
long intervals between the bars were decidedly 
more musical. 

“Papa,” said May taking hold of her 
father’s coat-tail and detaining him affection- 
ately, as Mr. Dimsdale walked across the 
gallery towards his own room and stopped by 
the group at the fire for a moment, “isn’t it a 
pity ? Tom says he can’t stay after to-morrow, 
though the examination isn’t till next week.” 

“ Cun’t you really stop, my boy ?” observed 
his father affectionately. 

“T can’t, indeed, papa, thank you. 
engaged to dine with the Groves.” 

“‘I’m glad my dining days are over,” said 
the Squire musingly. ‘I can’t think how 
anybody has the courage to dine out. Just 
think of the risk one runs! One may be 
tied down with a horrible bore on each side 
for two hours at a stretch.” 

“TJ wonder what you go to that man’s for, 
Tom?” said May. “I heard him put a shy 
young girl to the question here one day at 
dinner, asking her how old her mother was, 
and why her uncle left the army, which he 
wouldn’t have dared to do to an elder who 
could resist. I don’t like him.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Tom; “ why shouldn’t he 
ask if he wants to know ?” 

“You oughtn’t to gratify your curiosity if 
it hurts other folk. It’s not being a gentleman.” 

“What does it signify? He’s an honest 
man and a clever one,” retorted Walter. 

“T think it signifies a good deal,” answered 
May ; “don’t you, papa?” But Mr. Dimsdale 
had now vanished. 

“There’s a great deal too much thought 
now about being a gentleman. Did you 
hear that debate in the Union, Tom, two or 
three years back ?” 

“ Not as I mean it,” replied May. 

“Are you quite sure you know what you 
do mean, May?” observed Tom. 

“Yes, I think I do,” she said slowly. 
“ Consideration for other people, caring miore 
for their comfort and pleasure and weliare 
than for one’s own ; sacrifice of self.” 

“That’s not fair,” growled Walter ; “ you’re 
coming to the definition of something far 
higher.” 

“Well, who did old Dekkar call ‘the 
perfectest gentleman that ever breathed ?’” 
said she. 
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“ Besides, I doubt whether you would 
really hold to your own definition. I believe 
you’d find you required the fineries of your 
class manners, the silver-fork politenesses, 
over and above.” 

“No, I think not: fitness is all that is 
wanted. There are many old people in the 
village whose manners are perfect ; I always 
feel they are ladies and gentlemen in the 
truest sense. They are mostly old,” she 
went on musing; “I suppose the hoary 
head gives dignity, and that is part of my 
necessary, I dare say.” 

“‘ May, there’s no one sets a higher value 
on tact and elegance and courtesies, and all 
that, I’m sure, than you do,” remonstrated Tom. 

“ Ah, that’s what I call being a five gentle- 
man !” laughed she; “to be sure I like it, 
but that’s an extra—me Jest pas gui veut— 
high bred, not only well bred.” 

“And I don’t like it at all. Lord Chester- 
field was a beast; he wanted to make clean 
the outside of the platter, and didn’t care whe- 
ther the inside, &c., &c,” muttered Walter. 

“That's not fair, as you said. Lord Ches- 
terfield was the pinchbeck imitation of the 
reality. He wants you to seem to have all 
the fine sentiments which my gentleman pos- 
sesses. Mine is the lineal descendant of the 
old Knights—the ideal Knight that is—the 
good that there was in chivalry, modified by 
the time he lives in, and the place he’s born 
in. I dare say he eats with his knife some- 
times, and his outside and his clothes are 
very queer.” 

“He must have worn a full-bottomed wig 
when he was Fénélon. Didn’t you hear Mr. 
Drayton telling how the Archbishop one day 
drove home a peasant’s cow which had 
strayed?” said Amy, looking up. 

“And doublet and hose when he was 
Falkland,” followed up Walter. 

“And armour when he was Sir Philip 
Sidney.” 

“‘ And a ruff and gold chain when he was 
Sir Thomas More.” 

“ And uncommonly little but blue woad, 
whatever Tennyson may say, when he was 
King Arthur,” said Walter, laughing. 

“Oh, you've gone over to the enemy,” 
put in Tom. 

“I’m a lawyer,” answered Walter with a 
smile, “ not bound to have convictions. Don’t 
you remember when Brougham was com- 
plimented on some speech he’d just made, he 
said, ‘Oh, I could have made such a much 
finer one on the other side ?’” 

“ Uncle Dimsdale’s one if ever there were,” 
said Amy. 
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“ And John Deedes, carpenter, another,” 
cried May energetically. 

“May,” said her mother, opening the door, 
“come here, I want you. Where can I have 
put those keys : I can’t find my bag, and——” 
The rest was lost as they both disappeared. 

Somehow this time May could hardly get a 
good quarrel out of Walter. Even if there 
was “a rise,” he found some most ingenious 
lawyer-like way of working round the point, 
either for himself or for her, which brought 
them as nearly to one mind as friends should 
be. She was a little annoyed and frightened, 
and kept as much apart from him as she could 
during this visit of his. 

The next evening she was coming home 
with her cousins from a long walk over the 
commons to a sick woman in some cottage 
on the waste. The three girls were crossing 
the heath, threading the green lines of turfy 
path among the heather, and singing catches 


as they went—“ Man’s lifea vapour full of | 
woe,” sounded merrily through the frosty air | 


as they walked along, Milly leading with 
great vigour, when they were hailed by the 
shooters, Walter, Charlie, and Tom (who had 


been most virtuously reading, and had only | 
just joined them) on their return from a wild | 


day in the outlying covers. 

“We are going to walk home with you ; 
stop,” was Tom’s peremptory order. He was 
generally the home representative, and some- 
times ordered himself accordingly. 


“ Appropriately dolorous for your age and | 


disposition, Miss Milly,” observed Walter, 
gravely, as they came up. 
“ But why mayn’t I be sad and dull as 


well as other people, Mr. Scrope, if I like | 


it?” replied she breaking down in a fit of 


laughing before she could reach “ woe” again | 


for the third round. 

“T hope those guns aren’t loaded,” asked 
Amy anxiously. 

“‘ All women seem to fancy a gun is a sort 


of wild beast,” said Charlie, “ which goes off” | 


(“ bites,” put in Tom) “of its own accord, 
without the smallest provocation.” 

“Well, it’s all very fine, but when we’ve 
all had our heads blown off it won’t comfort 
us much to hear it,” replied Milly with a sage 
shake of her own pretty little article. 

“Tt is only the first step which costs, Miss 
Saint Denis,” observed Walter. 

Their cheerful voices could be heard far 
away pleasantly in the still evening, and the 
labourers and an old wood-cutter they met 
on their road home, turned with a smile to 
look after them as they answered their even- 
ing greetings. 


| home together, rather silently. 





| was far deeper and warmer than his for her. 





Charlie was not exactly a flirt, but he never 
could see a petticoat, old or young, without 
making violent love to it ; it was as if he put 
the concentrated essence of the months which 
he spent without the society of women into 
the fortunate half-hours which he passed in 
their company; and he therefore began as 
usual, vigorously with both his cousins at 
once. 

At length May dropped behind to have a 
little quiet talk with Tom, which she now 
but seldom obtained. They were lingering at 
the edge of the old pool where they had so 
often played together, watching the reflections 
of the crimson light behind the trees, which 
lay still and fair on the bright water beneath, 
when they found Walter had left the others 
and was waiting for them, and they turned 


It was still and cold ; the youngest of young 
moons, hardly more than a brilliant thread, 
with a bright star close at hand, was shining 
out of ‘the light of a daffodil sky,” which, 
rich below with the glow of the departed sun, 
faded into the pale blue ether far up in the 
zenith. 

Tom’s home would now cease to be at 
Fernyhurst, and May felt her brother’s de- 
parture a good deal ; affection depends upon 
the power of feeling and the depth of the 
nature loving, much more than upon the 
qualities of the object, and her love for Tom 


She hardly spoke as she hung now upon 
his arm through the darkening wood ; the 
path was too narrow for three, Walter dropped 
a little behind, and Tom, after receiving 
rather monosyllabic answers from both, began 
to whistle as he switched- in among the 
bushes, and roused the occasional rustling 
of a bird, else the crunching of the brown 
crisp leaves under their feet was the only 
sound as they walked on under the grove of 
tall beech-trees, whose stems rose high in the 
air, and stood out dark against the glowing 
sky, with a beautiful cathedral-like roof of 
bare arching boughs over their heads. As 
they turned up towards the house the old 
steward came suddenly in sight in the gloam- 
ing, and, somewhat to May’s dismay, Tom 
darted after him, calling out to them— 

“Go on, I shall be with you directly; I 
must speak to Robertson about the pointer 
pups for Hastings.” 

And May and Walter found themselves 
alone, which she had successfully avoided 
until now. 

“* What a lovely evening!” she began, with 
a nervous desire to fill up the pause, and as 
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the first thing that came into her head. | 
“ But that’s a bad omen,” and she pointed to 
the moon; “don’t you remember how when 
the squire sees the new moon with the old 
moon in her arm, he says— 


* Much I fear, my master dear, 
But we shall come to harm ?’” 


' “Ts it?” answered he a little doggedly. 
“ But I believe in hard work, not omens— 
a man might win the moon if he worked 





the case ; oh, pray put it out of your head,” 
she went on anxiously. 

In another moment Tom came suddenly 
on them breathless round the corner of an 
outhouse. 

“ Halloo !” said he, as he saw their discom- 
posed faces even in the faint twilight, while 
Walter turned short off in silence. ‘ What, 
that game’s up is it ?” 

“Oh, Tom, how could you go away and 
leave me!” cried May, almost crying, as she 


hard enough and lived long enough. To be | 
sure, mine can’t be said to have done much| “My dear, how could I know? I’m very 
for me yet,” he went on, with a short laugh | sorry. Hadn't the least notion of it. And do 
presently. “I’m going off by the first train | you mean you've refused him ?” 
to-morrow. You couldn’t think better of it, “Why, of course ; for you know,” said she, 
May,” he said, hardly knowing that he used | half-crying and half-laughing, “ we’ve always 
her name. “I haven't got anything to live | gone on quarrelling all our lives, and hating 
on yet ; but if you'd a little hope to give me, | each other. You've always said so, Tom.” 
I feel as if I should be pretty sure to win it, “ T know he loved you from the bottom of 
or anything else you set your mind on.” | his heart, May, and for years too. He never 
It was an unlucky moment ; her head and | talked of it to me, it isn’t his way ; and so 
heart were both full of Tom; she was angry | I never let on to him that I knew it, but it 
with Walter for what she called his want | wasclearenough. And you've refused him!” 
of sympathy with her brother, and she was| “Don’t let papa hear you, Tom; here he 


clung to her brother’s arm. 


vexed at having slipped after all into the pit- | comes,” she said anxiously ; “it would vex 
fall which she had been so carefully avoiding. | him sadly. You know he can’t bear talking of 
A dismal feeling came over her that the | such things, 
pleasant intercourse with Walter which they | 


He doesn’t like anybody to 
marry anybody, you know perfectly; and I 
had all enjoyed at Fernyhurst would now | like no one half so well as you and him. 
probably come to an end ; she knew that her | I’m much happier at home as I am; and 
father had valued it as giving him fresh views | then you know I’m to live with you, you used 
and food for thought from the outer world. | always to say so.” 

into which he now went so rarely; but it| “You know that’s all nonsense,” said he 
could not be helped; there was not the | in a low voice, going moodily back to the 
smallest feeling of doubt in her mind as to | house, while May joined her father. 

the matter, she was almost provoked at his| “I don’t like that young Scrope coming 
pertinacity, “and when I thought I had been | here again so soon,” said Mrs. Dimsdale 
almost rude to him all this time, to be safe!” | that night to her husband. “I hope there’s 
she said to herself ruefully, as she began in | nothing between him and May.” (Mr. Dims- 
a low voice with a half impatient sigh, “I| dale gave a start: it had not come into his 
hoped that we had settled all that before | head.) “It’s quite out of the case; he 
so comfortably, and that we were to be | hasn’t anything to live on, and I don’t like 
friends and nothing more.” She hardly | him; he’s as rough as a ploughboy in his 
even felt shy in her annoyance. /manners. I think I shall speak to her.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to know when one has| “ Well, it depends more on what she likes, 
passed the dividing line,” he said grimly. | perhaps,” answered her father, musing. “I 
“Do you care for any one else?” he went on | never thought of such a thing, but I don’t 
as Lionel had done. No man or book ever | fancy there’s any danger : she likes to talk to 
thinks it possible for a woman to refuse to be | him as I do, but she doesn’t seem to me to 
married (when there is no objection to the | care about him at all in any other way. As 
person), unless she has lost her heart tosome | to his manners he’s rough enough, but I 
one else. Yet it happens in real life per-| believe he’s .a rough diamond too; there’s 
petually, where the home affections are strong, | plenty of stuff in him under the manners, I 
and there is occupation for all faculties of | think I’d leave the thing alone. Speaking 
heart and mind. isn’t much use either way.” 

“For nobody but papa and Tom,” she! And indeed there was not much need for 
answered quickly ; “ but this isn’t possible,— it ; for after that day Walter Scrope’s visits to 
indeed, indeed, Mr. Scrope, it’s quite out of | Fernyhurst suddenly ceased. 
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HALF-HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
VII.—_THE ASCENSION.* 


And a cloud received Him out of their sight.”—Acrs i. 9. 


I. ‘ie Ascension is a fact. While they 

beheld, He was taken up. It was 
not merely that He ceased to visit, and the 
disciples inferred Ascension from absence. 
Christ predicted it: thus and not otherwise 
would He depart. They should see the Son 
of Man ascend up where He was before. It 
should not be doubtful where He was. The 
Church was not to gather itself week by 
week, in upper chamber or ampler synagogue, 
with the idea that on any particular occasion, 
the doors being shut, Jesus might show Him- 
self in the midst of them. He who had been 
seen risen must be seen to ascend. 

The Ascension,: after Resurrection, was 
probable. The resurrection-body is no deni- 
zen of earth. The Son of God, declared by 
resurrection, has his natural home in heaven. 
Wonder was exhausted at Easter: the Ascen- 
sion, glorious and magnificent, was scarcely 
a surprise. St. Luke is its Evangelist. St. 
Matthew is silent. St. Mark’s Gospel, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many, ended originally 
without it. St. John, though he twice records 
predictions of it by name, and many times 
by implication, does not describe or even re- 
cord it in narrative. These Evangelists seem 
to have presupposed it: of course, the risen 
Christ must ascend. They busied themselves 
in proof of Resurrection—they considered 
Ascension as involved, enwrapt, enveloped 
in it. St. Luke alone with the Ascension 
ends his “former treatise,” and with the 
Ascension begins his second. He makes it 
the naiural limit of the Gospel: “ All that 
Jesus began both to do and teach, until the 
day in which He was taken up.” His account 
of it is full and graphic. We do not envy 
the man who can read it and doubt. Every 
line, every word, marks the eye-witness. The 
writer must have either seen it—or, since we 
know, from himself, that he was a diligent 
investigator, a careful recorder, not an ori- 
ginal witness, he must have heard it from one 
who had. The last conversation about the 
times and the seasons—the parting charge, 
to wait in Jerusalem—the renewed promise, of 
the power from on high—the very expression, 
“not many days hence”—the attitude and 
gesture of the departing Friend, who lifted 
up His hands to bless, and in that very act of 
benediction was parted from them—the words 
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“while they beheld”—and, again, “ while 
they looked stedfastly (gazed intently) into 
heaven as He went up ”—above all, that most 
expressive clause, read as the text, “ A cloud 
received Him out of their sight”—I know 
not what good evidence is, if this be not; I 
know not what history will keep its credit, if 
this must be set aside. 

My brethren, we dread almost more its 
treatment by friends than its treatment by 
enemies. We expect that men who are scep- 
tics as to the miracles, or the Divine Son- 
ship, or the Atonement of Christ, will be 
sceptics, or more than sceptics, concerning 
the crowning fact of the Ascension. “ It is not 
an open enemy that did magnify himself 
against me—it was thou, my companion, my 
familiar friend, with whom I took sweet 
counsel, with whom we walked to the house 
of God as friends.” Beware, such men say to 
us, of laying too heavy a stress upon Gospel 
facts. Beware of straining too tightly the 
faith of the well-disposed. Especially in this 
particular century—so intelligent, so enquir- 
ing, so scientific. Be satisfied if you can 
make sure of the cardinal points. When we 
ask what these are, we are always taken 
back to the Sermon on the Mount—to the 
morality of the Gospel—of which, itself, a 
considerable part is called hyperbole, and the 
rest is accepted, not because it is revealed, 
but because it is rational; in short, because 
the “verifying faculty” in man accepts it, or 
the originating faculty in man had already 
discovered it. For the rest, enough, they 
say, if the “cloud” is left there—if the soul 
is warned against earthliness, if the aspirations 
of the man are elevated, in a spiritual sense, 
towards things above. 

The Church, my brethren, one (in this re- 
spect) in all time, cannot acquiesce in this 
idealization of Gospel facts. She counts it 
not rational. ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are ye?” I can understand 
what fact is, and I can understand what 
thought is—an event to me is an event, and 
a doctrine, whether precept or warning, is to 
me a doctrine ; but an ideal fact is neither 
this nor that—I can make nothing of it. Do 
you mean parable, allegory, mystery ? or do 
you, in plain terms, mean invention, fable, 
falsehood ?—let us know. 

With us, the Ascension isa fact. There- 
fore, as such, we believe it. We keep its 
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memory as we keep a birthday, as we com- 
memorate a coronation. We should regard 
it differently if it were a fable with a moral. 
Probably we should not have a day for it. 
Probably we should enforce the thing sig- 
nified, in sermons rather, or sacraments. If 
we did set apart a day for it, like Trinity 
Sunday, we should call it plainly, not Ascen- 
sion Day, but Aspiration Day, or Heaven 
Day, or the like. 

In all these difficult records of Holy Scrip- 
ture—for a difficult conception it is—we must 
begin, my brethren, by settling in our own 
minds who Christ is—that He is not man 
only but God also—and thus all will be easy. 
Take one fact by itself, the Ascension, for 
example, and it is perplexing, it is incredible. 
But ascertain first from His character, from 
His teaching, from His life, from His death, 
that Jesus Christ was not of earth though on 
it—that He was indeed man, very man, but 
that He was more, very God also—and then 
each thing, each miracle, each fact, becomes 
intelligible, becomes probable, at once—God 
loosed for Him the pains of death, because it 
was not possible that He should be holden 
of it—God did by the might of His out- 
stretched arm exalt Him, and set Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly places, be- 
cause His Son upon earth had glorified Him, 
and finished that work of redemption which 
He gave Him to do. Then the Ascension 
becomes a fact—proved, like other facts, by 
evidence—but needing no extraordinary evi- 
dence above or beyond them. 

And yet, my brethren, it has such evidence. 
Everything that the Church has done or 
suffered, through these eighteen centuries, is 
a direct evidence of the Ascension—an evi- 
dence diverse in kind as well as in degree 
from that which attests any fact whatever in 
history. St. Paul argues it thus. Taking 
himself as the example—transferring the 
matter in a figure to himself—he says that he 
is always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus—dying daily, as he else- 
where says, under the buffetings of world 
and flesh and devil—that the life also of 
Jesus, His life now in heaven, might be made 
manifest in his body. Nothing can account 
for his preservation, for his consolation, for 
his zeal, for his courage, for his success, but 
the fact that Jesus lives, to strengthen him 
and to bless—in other words, that the cruci- 
fied Saviour rose, and that the risen Saviour 
ascended. That there is any grace in any 
man, that there is one Church planted, or 
one life changed, or one soul quickened, is 
evidence, evidence enough, of the Ascension- 





life of Jesus. “ Being by the right hand of 
God exalted, He hath shed forth this which 
ye see and hear.” 

2. The Ascension is an ¢foch. It is a 
stopping and a starting-point in the march of 
time. When the cloud intercepted Jesus as 
He went up, it bore witness to a great change 
and a great transition. It for ever terminated 
the carnal, it finally established the spiritual, 
as the law of God’s dealing. 

Hitherto, amidst all the protests of con- 
science and prophecy against resting in the 
visible, God had always had upon earth a 
visible presence. He had had “a place 
where He set His name.” It mattered not 
what, or where. Even the flaming sword which 
guarded Paradise Lost was a visible token 
of God’s presence. The Patriarch’s altar, 
built here, built there, as he journeyed along a 
land not his, was an allowed, if not prescribed, 
token to him of a manifested presence. 
When the tabernacle was reared, according 
to a pattern shown in detail, and in each 
bolt and partition significant—when its re- 
moval and its resting was the signal, day by 
day, of a nation’s march and a nation’s halt 
—when an elaborate ritual, prodigal of costly 
offering and even of animal life, was made 
the centre of Israel’s life, domestic, social, 
political, ecclesiastical—when even the De- 
sire of all nations, coming to mankind, came 
first and primarily to God’s temple—then 
most of all was it seen that God laid stress 
upon the material, that He was still teaching 
by elements and rudiments, still making men 
learn that He is, before He goes on to teach 
the higher truth, that He is a Spirit, spiritually 
alone worshipped. Even the presence of 
Christ upon earth was the presence of the 
carnal. The Word made flesh tabernacled 
amongst us in a body. 

The Ascension was the _ turning-point. 
When Christ left the earth, as at this time, 
He finally and for ever exchanged the carnal 
for the spiritual. From that day place was 
nothing, form was nothing ; the only temple 
of God is the soul, the only ritual of God’s 
Church the offering of a free heart. Church- 
architecture, church-decoration, church-music, 
church-ministration, church-ordinance itself, 
is now only so far valuable as it helps—and 
it may even hinder—the worship of the devout 
soul rising to ‘and communing with Him who 
is a Spirit. 

We speak not in disparagement of a 
seemly and beautiful worship offered still in 
temples made with hands. Such worship 
has been in all ages the garment and the 
vehicle of the saints’ communion with God. 
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Upon united worship rests a special, an | 


a voice ; it is one of God’s facts speaking to 
express benediction—and hearts deeply en- | 


| us, speaking in us. Every real doctrine is 
gaged, spirits warmed and invigorated by the | the voice of a fact. Ascension has its voice. 
sympathy and contact of other spirits, have | It does not say to us, Here is an event to be 
in all ages borne testimony to the wisdom of | enrolled in your chronologies ; or, here is a 
the rule, to the fulfilment of the promise. | view to be contemplated in your meditations, 
Nevertheless, this experience is in exact pro- | It says this, Take me into your heart for 
portion to the spirituality of the devotion ; | comfort, and take me into your life for 





and where the worship has not been offered | 
on the faith of the Ascension, there God has | 
seen nothing but an empty show, heard | 
nothing but a babbling sound, offensive to 
Himself and not acceptable. The Ascension 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


strength. 

When a man’s heart is crushed within him 
by the guiding tyranny of sense ; when, from 
the dawning of the day till the setting of the 
sun, and for hours beyond it, he is compelled 


was an epoch in the Church’s history—mark- , to gather straw for Egypt's bricks, and to 
ing its final transition from the alphabet of | bake them in the world’s scorching kiln, till 
form and matter, to the full age and mature | the spring of life is dried up within, and he is 
capacity of a communion absolutely and | ready to say, Let me but eat and drink and 














altogether spiritual. 

Thus the departure of Christ is never | 
separated in Scripture from the arrival of the | 
Comforter. If it is expedient that Christ 
should go, it is in order that the Spirit may 
come. That there should be yet a brief | 
pause between Ascension and Pentecost, this ! 
is but because God would, as He ever loves | 
to do, mark and emphasize the separate | 
steps of His dispensations—like some master | 
of speech or song, who never blurs or con- | 
founds syllable with syllable, or note with 
note, but gives to each one its just value, its 
articulate proportion of rhythm and force 
and melody. <A three days’ pause thus 
attested the death—when it might have suf- 
ficed that Christ should just die and instantly 
(on the very cross) revive. A forty days’ 
pause thus enforced the Resurrection—when 
human wisdom might have suffered Him to 
rise in full view of friends and foes, and 
instantly ascend to the heaven which He 
had won. In like manner there is a pause 
of ten days between the Ascension of Christ 
and the descent of the Spirit—enough to 
give emphasis to the want, and value to the 
compensation. But as Resurrection con- 
tained in it Ascension, so Ascension con- 
tained in it Pentecost. Ascension itself was 
the transition for the Church from a religion 
partly carnal to a religion altogether spiritual. 
He who descended then ascended, and He 
who ascended, ascended first to receive for 
man, and then to give to man, the Father’s 
mighty promise, which is the Church’s bap- 
tism with the fire, the comforting, cleansing, 
quickening fire, of the Holy Ghost. Thus 
Ascension is, secondly, not a fact only, but 
an epoch—a point of decisive transition from 
the carnal to the spiritual. 

3. Thirdly and finally, Ascension is a doc- 





trine too. What is doctrine? Doctrine is 


| sleep, for there is nothing real but this endless 
task-work ; then, how sweet to say to oneself— 

“And a cloud received Him out of their 
sight.” 

Yes, just out of sight, but as certainly as 
if the eye could pierce it, there is a heaven 
all bright, all pure, all real; there is One 
there who has my very nature, in it toiled as 
ceaselessly as the most care-worn and worid- 
laden as any of us, having no home, and no 
leisure so much as to eat. He is there—His 
warfare accomplished, His life’s labour ful- 
filled ; He is there, at rest, yet still working, 
working for me, bearing me upon His heart, 
feeling for and feeling with me in each trial 
and in each temptation ; and not feeling only, 
but praying too, with that intercession which 
is not only near but inside God ; and not in- 
terceding only, but also ministering grace 
hour by hour, coming into me with that very 
thought and recollection of good, that exact 
resolution and purpose and aspiration, which 
is needed to keep me brave and to keep me 
pure. Only let my heart be fully set to 
maintain that connection, that spiritual mar- 
riage and union, which is between Christ 
above and the soul below; only let me 
cherish, by prayer and watching, that spirit 
of soberness, that freedom (to use St. Peter’s 
strong phrase in this day’s Epistle) from the 
intoxications of sense, which makes a man in 
the world and yet not of it—and I too shall 
at last reach that blessed home where Christ 
already is, and is for me! 

Thus, too, when sorrow comes, when the 
light of this life is quenched and annihilated 
by reason of some fond wish frustrated or 
some precious possession torn away ; when I 
am beginning to say, Take away now my 
life, for there is nothing left to live for—then 
I look upward and see, if not at this moment 
the bow in the cloud, the bow of hope and 
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promise, yet at least the cloud—the cloud 
behind which Jesus is, Jesus the Man of 
Sorrows, having still a thought for every strug- 
gling sorrowing man, and holding in His hand 
the very medicine, the very balm, for the 
particular sorrow, the particular void, the 
particular stroke and pang, of each discon- 
solate, desolate wayfarer towards the Home 
and the Rest. | 

Such is one part of the doctrine—let us | 
say, one utterance of the voice—of the As- | 
cension. This is not your home. | 


| 
| 


| 


This life | 
is not your all—no, not even now. Behind 
the cloud which witnessed the view of the 
ascending Lord, there, there is your country, 
your city, your church, your dwelling-place, 
even now. “Ye are come,” the Apostle 
says, “to the city of the living God, to the 
spirits of the perfected just, to Jesus the 
Mediator, and to God the Father of all.” 
Comfort is strength, The very word 
means it. But we separate the two—in idea 
at least—and the Ascension has both for us. 
We want not soothing only, but invigoration 
too. The Ascension has a voice of this kind. 
“The Lord working withthem.” They went 
forth everywhere, in the strength of the 
Ascension—the Lord working with them. 
He who is Himself in heaven for us, will have 
us on earth for Him. We must be His wit- 
nesses. We must show forth what He is, by 
representing—might I say, by reproducing — 
Him. If He is there, in the beautiful light, 
in the unsullied purity, of a Presence into 
which can enter nothing that defiles, we, 
down here, must live holily, justly, blame- 
lessly—not touching the accursed thing, but 
walking ever in the light as He is in the 
light. And so, if He, in that glorious heaven, 
counts nothing too small for his regard, if it 
be but the sigh of a contrite heart, or the tear 





| of an orphan cheek, or the hunger of a home- 
| less outcast, or the shame of a fallen but at 
| last repentant life—surely, surely, we too, my 
brethren, as our eye seeks that cloud in the 
| sky behind which He is exercising these 
tender ministries for insignificant man—we 
too should have a heart open and a ready 
| hand for each distress, in body, in mind, in 
soul, of beings one with us in nature, and 
scarcely, scarcely more vile—we, too, should 
hear the Ascension voice bidding us be like 
Christ in love as in purity—bidding us count 
nothing mean which He has touched, and 
nothing degraded which he has stooped to 
redeem. 

Think we, all of us, of that coming day, 
when the cloud which concealed shall be the 
cloud which reveals Him. It is a solemn 
and touching thing to gaze into the fathom- 
less depth of a perfectly clear sunlit or starlit 
sky, and lose ourselves in wonder and awe, 
as we vainly search out its mysterious, its 
ever-growing and multiplying secrets. But 
scarcely less solemn or less touching, to one 
whose Bible is in his heart, to mark that little 
cloud, small as a man’s hand, which just 
specks with white the otherwise blue ex- 
panse, and which, though it seems neafer, less 
zetherial, less celestial far than the other, is 
yet the token to Christian eyes of an Ascen- 
sion past and an Advent future. A cloud 
then received Him. Ye shall see Him coming 
in acloud. Knit the two in your thoughts— 
knit the two in your prayers and your aspira- 
tions—live in the twofold light of the Angels’ 
Ascension-day greeting— 

“This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven— 

“‘ Shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go.” 

C. J. VAUGHAN. 





SKETCHES FROM ORKNEY. 


Tue following sketches are memorials of a tour made by me in the autumn of 1868 through some of the most interesting parts 
of the Orkney Islands ; and, however small their merits may be in other respects, they certainly possess the advantage of 
having been written under the inspiration of the genius of the place, and with an open eye for those distinctive peculiarities 
which only local knowledge can convey. As poems, like pictures, should tell their own story, it is not my intention here 
to attempt any of that topographical, historical, and archeological commentary, which to sketches of this nature might 
so largely be supplied. [ Shall only indicate the zsthetic points, so to speak, of my route; so that the tourist of this 
year may be able, if he pleases, easily to follow my steps, pol know on what pegs exactly to hang my versicles, or any 
other Orcadian rhymes that he may deem worthy of putting in his pocket. 

The easiest and speediest way of getting to Orkney with the present wonderful locomotive machinery, is by Golspie, Wick, 
and Thurso ; these names indicating the three simple steps of the movement. From Edinburgh to Golspie, close by Dunrobin 
Castle, the beautiful marine seat a the Duke of Sutherland, is the first step: this is an easy day’s journey, and brings the 
traveller to his goal about sunset, in time for a refreshing cup of tea at an excellent inn. With the evening shades the 
Northern mail departs, which, passing through Wick, redolent of herrings, arrives at Thurso, honoured by the residence 
of one of the best of Scottish families, in time for an early breakfast. Tosodletely after breakfast, that is, about nine 
o’clock, the mail steam-packet starts for Stromness from the adjacent harbour, and in three hours, in average weather, 
the tourist finds himself seated in the comfortable parlour of the most comfortable inn in northern Scotland, that kept by 
the kind and motherly Mrs. Scott. 

The commanding object in the passage across the Firth is the island of Hoy (high island ?), beneath the west side of which the 
steam-boat passes close, about half way to Stromness. ‘The magnificent cliffs here rise to some twelve hundred feet above 
the sea level; and the force of the Atlantic tide has cut them out into various forms of grotesque grandeur, to one 
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of which the popular fancy has given the name of “ the Old Man of Hoy.” This huge outstanding rock-pillar, presenting 
in some aspects the rude resemblance of a human figure, is a prominent object to the eye of the pedestrian who walks 
along the coast of Caithness from Thurso eastward to the world-famous Jom O’Groat’s house. It is seen also in fine 
reliet from the grand cliffs of Marwick, about six miles north of Stromness ; and it was here amid the graceful wheel and 
musical scream (for a scream may be musical on a wild sea-shore) of clouds of sea-gulls, that I wrote the lines that appear 
first in these sketches. 

About five or six miles to the east of Stromness, on the Kirkwall road, are the famous standing stones of Stennis (stone-ness) 
which justly dispute with Stonehenge the palm of so-called Druidical architecture in ths British corner of the world. | 
have visited Stonehenge more than once, and shall certainly visit it again, if opportunity offers ; but, while gladly conceding 
to the English structure the double praise of more gigantic proportions, and more curious skill, 1 must vindicate for the 
Orcadian monument the appearance of a more hoar antiquity, and the reality of a more picturesque situation. This 
picturesqueness arises from the fine interplay of land and water—which is one of the great beauties of Orcadian scenery 
generally—and at the same time from the distant view of the high mountains of Hoy, which form the background of the 
picture. I spent part of a fine Sabbath day on the breezy slopes above the loch, on which these time-hallowed monuments 
stand: and ied I been deeply read in the lore of the old Sagas, and tle history of the Scandinavian Jarls, should have 
been able to produce some verses that might have opened pleasant vistas into the strange historical changes of which 
these gaunt recorders have for so many centuries been the witnesses. But as i: was, I could only give birth to the two 
sonnets which appear next in the text, a very unworthy tribute indeed to a theme so sublime and so suggestive ; but as I 
heard two sermons in the kirk of Stennis on the same Sunday, I have no reason to think that upon the die that day was 
spent unprofitably. } ’ 

The standing stones are not the only monuments which enable Stromness to compete with Salisbury in antiquarian interest. 
Both the English and the Orcadian ground is studded over with green mounds or barrows, whose sepulchral character, from 
the pages of Homer downwards, is sufficiently attested Of these mounds by far the most notable 1s that called Maeshow, 
rising prominent on the heath at a short distance from the great circle of monoliths, on the left hand of the road to 
Kirkwall. This mound was formally opened in the year 1861, by Mr. Farrer, late M.P. for Durham; and those 
discoveries were then made which are described in the verses No. 1V. ‘The rude inscriptions on the walls have been 
interpreted by Principal Barclay of Glasgow, and by more than one distinguished foreign archzologist ; but as the 
interpretations do by no means agree, my plain versified narrative tells perhaps as much as can be possibly known or 
usetully imagined on the subject. 

The last of my sketches was written at Kirkwall, on the slopes of the broad hill, Wideford I think they call it, that rises to 
the west of the town, and from which there isa fine prospect. Stromness no doubt is the beauty, but Kirkwall is the 
big wig of Orkney; and the historical interest of the latter town, attaching to the names of St. Magnus and King 
Haco, imparts to it a significance to which its fair sister in the west has no pretensions. The cathedral of St. Magnus also 
is one of the most graceful buildings of the Gothic style in Britain ; and the three plane trees before the house of Mr. Heddle, 
of Melsetter, in a treeless land, are also very delectable. The expedition of Haco, which my ballad records, took 
place in the year 1263, and is memorable as having given the death-blow to the famous Scandinavian kingdom in the 
nortiern and wes‘ern isles, which lasted for four hundred years, and has left its indelible impress on the race and on the 
topography of that part of Scotland. 

I have only further to add that tourists visiting those parts may supply themselves with the most agreeable of companions in 
the shape ot “‘ Summers and Winters in the Orkneys,’’ by Daniel Gorrie, London, 1863 ; to which may with great profit be 
added the reprint of Dr. Barry’s “‘ History ot the Orkney Islands,” published at Kirkwall in 1867; and the translation 
oi the Latin history of Torfzeus, by the Rev. Alexander Pope, late minister of Reay, Wick, 1866.—J. S. B. 

















' To see them swing 
I.—THE OLD MAN OF HOY. On plunging wing, 


THe old man of Hoy And to hear their shrill notes swelling, 


And with them to reply 
To the storm’s war-cry 

As he stands on his old rock-dwelling ; 
This rare old man of Hoy. 


Looks out on the sea 
Where the tide runs strong, and the wave 
rides free : 
He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, 
And the old man of Hoy The old man of Hoy 
Hath this great joy, ; Looks out on the sea 
To hear the deep roar of the wide blue| Where the tide runs strong, and the wave 
ocean, rides free : 
And to stand unmoved ’mid the sleepless He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, 


motion, ; And the old man of Hoy 
And to feel o’er his head Hath this great joy, 
The white veil spread __ When the sea is white, and the sky is black, 
From the foam-wave proudly swelling, And the helmless ship drives on like wrack, 
And to care no whit To see it dash 


For the storm’s rude fit ; At his feet with a crash 
Where he stands on his old rock-dwelling, With the sailors’ death-note knelling, 

This rare old man of Hoy. And to hear their shrieks 
With pitiless cheeks, 


The old man of Hoy This stern old man of Hoy. 
Looks out on the sea 


Where the tide runs strong, and the wave The old man of Hoy 
rides free : Looks out on the sea 
He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, Where the tide runs strong, and the wave 
And the old man of Hoy rides free : 
Hath this great joy, He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, 
To look on the flight of the wild sea-mew, And the old man of Hoy 
With their hoar nests hung o’er the waters Hath this great joy, 
blue ; | To think on the pride of the sea-kings old, 
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Harolds, and Ronalds, and Sigurds bold, But the gods all are dead, 
Whose might was felt, And he rears his head 
By the cowering Celt, Alone from his old rock-dwelling, 
When he heard their war-cry yelling : This stiff old man of Hoy, 
But the sea-kings are gone, , 
And he stands alone, But listen to me, 
Firm on his old rock-dwelling, , Old man of the sea, 
This stout old man of Hoy. List to the Skulda that speaketh by me ; 
The Nornies are weaving a web for thee, 
The old man of Hoy Thou old man of Hoy, 
Looks out on the sea | To ruin thy joy, 
Where the tide runs strong, and the wave And to make thee shrink from the lash of the 
rides free : | ocean, 
He looks on the broad Atlantic sea, And teach thee to quake with a strange com- 
And the old man of Hoy motion, 
Hath this great joy, When over thy head 
To think on the gods that were mighty of And under thy bed 
yore, The rampant wave is swelling, 
Braga, and Baldur, and Odin, and Thor, And thou shalt die 
And giants of power ’Neath a pitiless sky, 
In fateful hour, And reel from thine old rock-dwelling, 
’Gainst the great gods rebelling : Thou stout old man of Hoy! 














II.—STENNIS. 


Here on the green marge of the wrinkled lake 
Far-winding snake-like, north, south, east, and west, 

From these grey stones thy Sabbath sermon take, 
And in the lap of hoary memory rest ! 

Who framed the cirque, who dug the moat, who sleeps 
*Neath the soft silence of the green old mound 

I shun to ask: Time, the stern warder, keeps 
The key of dateless secrets underground. 

This only know, when early man appeared, 
Scouring the brown heaths of these wind-swept isles, 

He had both thought and thews, and proudly reared 
These gaunt recorders of his brawny toils. 

Like kim be thou ; and let thy work proclaim 

Thy strength, when Time forgets to spell thy name, 





III.—STENNIS, 


Tuese old grey stones, what are they ?—pillars reared 
By men who lived and died in Orkney land, 
Long ere the footsteps shod with peace appeared 
To plant the Cross on this surf-beaten strand ; 
Pillars that preach high thought and mightful hand 
Of men that bravely through grim ocean steered, 
And stoutly followed what they proudly planned 
Through sweat and blood, nor from their purpose veered. 
What men ?—Celt or the Teut ?—I nothing care, 
My loves are with the living, not the dead ; 
But for strong men who knew to do and dare 
I drop the loyal tear and bow the head. 
Let gentle moons glide o’er the dumb grey stones 
That guard their graves !—I would not vex their bones. 
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IV.—MAESHOW. 


And where the glimmering torch was held— 
The tale I tell is true— 


Tuou fair green mound on the wide brown | A dragon shape upon the wall 


heath 
Where the strong-winged breezes blow, 
I wonder who the wight might be 
That slept thy cone below. 


Some haughty Jarl, some Norway King, 
A stormy loon, whose life 

Was still to risk the chanceful death, 
And whet the eager strife. 


A Jarl who swept the seas with war, 
And ruled with brawny might, 

And where his forceful arm prevailed, 
Pronounced his lordship right. 


Or was it a Celt, the primal drift 
From the men-dispersing East, 

When cravens crouched to Nimrod’s name, 
And despot power increased,— 


The Celt who reared the huge grey stones 
That stand and flout the gale, 

Erect in pride of hoary strength, 
While creeds and kingdoms fail ? 


Or was it a dame, a sorceress, 
With charm and ban compelling, 
Who framed this grassy mound beneath, 
Her dark and chambered dwelling, 


That she with Hela might converse, 
And with the Nornies three, 

And to her will bend fearful men 
With baneful glamourie ? 


Or was it a lady fair and fine, 
Of queenly worth, to whom 

Her lord, with proud regardful grief, 
Upreared this stately tomb? 


I know not: but, while thus I mused, 
A tall, strong-featured man 

Came up to me with torch and key, 
And thus to speak began : 


“ Good sir, if you this mound admire 
Without so grassy green, 

Within you will admire it more, 
And marvel much, I ween.” 


He spoke, and oped the massy door, 
And led the way to me, 

Thorough a passage long and low, 
With mighty masonrie 


Right bravely fenced ; and soon beneath 
A chambered vault we stood 

Of shapely stones with chilly glance 
Of earthy drip bedewed. 








Uncouthly came to view. 


A dragon of the scaly brood, 
Like dire Chimera old, 
Transfixed upon the bristling back 
By lance of hero bold. 


A dragon dire, and eke a snake, 
A snake, whose glittering twine 
Embraced a rod, like termes’ wand, 
I saw with wondering eyne. 


And right and left the dripping wali 
Was lettered strangely round 


| With scripture rude, to tell the tale 


Of him who built the mound. 


But what it told of Saga old 
And stout sea-roving loons 

I might not know: much wiser men 
May spell the mystic Runes. 


This only lore my beggar wit 
Could eathly understand, 

That mighty men had lived of yore, 
And died in Orkney land. 


I left the chilly chamber then, 
And through the passage low 

I crept, and walked into the light 
Where healthful breezes blow, 


And in the bright blue sky rejoiced, 
And in the grassy sod, 

And far and free o’er Harra Moor 
With lightsome foot I trod. 


V.—THE DEATH OF HACO. 


THE summer is gone, Haco, Haco, 
The yellow year is fled, 

And the winter is come, Haco, 
That numbers thee with the dead ! 


When the year was young, Haco, Haco, 
And the skies were blue and bright, 
Thou didst sweep the seas, Haco, 
Like a bird with wings of might. 


With thine oaken galley proudly, 
And thy gilded dragon-prow, 
O’er the bounding billows, Haco, 
Like a sea-god thou didst go. 


With thy barons gaily, gaily, 
All in proof of burnished mail, 
In the voes of Orkney, Haco, 
Thou didst spread thy prideful sail ; 
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And the sturdy men of Caithness, 
And the land of the Mackay, 

And the men of stony Parf, Haco, 
Knew that Norway’s king was nigh. 


And the men of outmost Lewis, Haco, 
And Skye with winding kyles, 

And Macdougall’s country, Haco, 
Knew the monarch of the isles. 


And the granite peaks of Arran, 
And the rocks that fence the Clyde, 
Saw thy daring Norsemen, Haco, 
Ramping o’er the Scottish tide ! 


But scaith befell thee, Haco, Haco! 
Thou wert faithful, thou wert brave ; 

But not truth might shield thee, Haco, 
From a false and shuffling knave. 


The crafty King of Scots, Haco, 
Who might not bar thy way 

Beguiled thee, honest Haco, 
With lies that bred delay. 


And hasty winter, Haco, Haco, 

Came and tripped the summer’s heels, 
And rent the sails of Haco, 

And swamped his conquering keels. 


Woe is me for Haco, Haco! 
On Lorn and Mull and Skye 
The hundred ships of Haco 
In a thousand fragments lie ! 


And thine oaken galley, Haco, 
That sailed with kingly pride, 
Came shorn and shattered, Haco, 
Through the foaming Pentland tide. 


And thy heart sank, Haco, Haco, 
And thou felt that thou must die, 

When the bay of Kirkwall, Haco, 
Thou beheld with drooping eye. 


And they led thee, Haco, Haco, 
To the bishop’s lordly hall, 
Where thy woe-struck barons, Haco, 
Stood to see the mighty fall. 


And the purple churchmen, Haco, 
Stood to hold thy royal head, 
And good words of hope to Haco 

From the Holy Book they read. 








Then outspake the dying Haco, 

“ Dear are God’s own words to me, 
But read the book to Haco 

Of the kings that ruled the sea.” 


Then they read to dying Haco, 
From the ancient Saga hoar, 

Of Holden and of Harold, 
When his fathers worshipped Thor. 


And they shrove the dying Haco, 
And they prayed his bed beside ; 

And with holy unction Haco 
Drooped his kingly head and died, 


And in parade of death, Haco, 
They stretched thee on thy bed, 
With a purple vest for Haco, 
And a garland on his head. 


And around thee, Haco, Haco, 
Were tapers burning bright, 
And masses were sung for Haco 

By day and eke by night. 


And they bore thee, Haco, Haco, 
To holy Magnus’ shrine, 

And beside his sainted bones, Haco, 
They chastely coffined thine. 


And above thee, Haco, Haco, 
To deck thy dreamless bed, 

All crisp with gold for Haco, 
A purple pall they spread. 


And around thee, Haco, Haco, 
Where the iron sleep thou slept, 
Through the long dark winter, Haco, 

A solemn watch they kept. 


And at early burst of spring-time, 
When the birds sang out with glee, 
They took the body of Haco 
In a ship across the sea— 


Across the sea to Norway, 
Where thy sires make moan for thee, 
That the last of his race was Haco, 
Who ruled the Western sea. 


And they laid thee, Haco, Haco, 
With thy sires on the Norway shore, 
And far from the isles of the sea, Haco, 
That know thy name no more. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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WANDERINGS IN THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 


PART I.—SINAI (continued). 


II.—THE CONVENT OF MOUNT SINAI. 


i bene Convent of Mount Sinai, according 
to popular tradition, owes its origin to 
the Byzantine Emperor Justinian, who forti- 
fied and endowed the little church built by 


Helena, the mother of Constantine, “ on the | 
It was | 


spot where God spake with Moses.” 
at first dedicated to the Transfiguration, until 
the removal thither of the relics of St. Catha- 
rine gave that lady a share in the patronage ; 
and it has since then been generally called 
the Convent of St. Catharine. 

Sheltered as it is behind a lovely garden, 
where, amidst the cold grey and deep shadows 
of the mountains, rise up the graceful forms 
of tapering cypress trees, their dark rich 
foliage thrown into harmonious contrast with 
the lighter verdure of the poplars growing by 
their side, and with the varied tints of the 
olive and almond trees that peep above the 
wall, the monastery looks very calm and 
peaceful, and suggests nothing of the nest of 
dirt and ignorance within. 

It is an ancient castellated building, the 
eastern side, which faces the valley, present- 


ing a flat wall composed of large blocks of | 
hewn granite, partly original masonry: and | 
partly restored; about thirty feet from the 
ground is a little wicket covered with a pent- 
house, like those seen in English mills; 
through this travellers were formerly drawn 
up into the convent, though they are now 


admitted by the side door. A little farther 
to the south is a buttress tower built by 
General Kleper, the commander of the French 
troops during their occupation of Egypt. A 
little white tablet let into the wall commemo- 
rates the restoration of the building by that 
officer. In the angles which this buttress 
forms with the wall are some little niches 
chiselled out in the stones, in which are placed 
rude pans of incense, placed there by the 
Arabs, who venerate the Prophet Khizr (or 
Elias) at this spot. On the north side is a 
large door, now blocked up, called Bab er 
Reis, or the Abbot’s gate. 
used to enter, and a distribution of clothes 
and food to every member of the Jibaliyeh 
tribe was made from it on his arrival. It is 
now finally closed, but the practic * of distri- 
buting alms on the appointment of a new 
superior, or the arrival of an archbishop, is 
still kept up. 

A large iron gate leads into the courtyard, 
at the upper end of which is an unfinished 





By it the bishops | 


modern building, commenced by some Rus- 
sian masons, and intended for the accommo- 
dation of travellers and pilgrims. On the 
left is the north side of the convent. The 
original door has been blocked up, and consists 
of a flat arch or lintel surmounted by a 
macciacoulis, on which is a Roman tablet 
containing a now illegible inscription, appa- 
rently the oldest in the building. 

The entrance into the building is by a 
small wicket gate of massive iron studded 
with antiquated nails, behind which is a sub- 
terranean way into the garden. Passing this 
little door through a low intricate passage, 
and by the church and mosque, we come into 
what may be called the lobby of the place, 
at the northern end of which, and reached by 
a rickety wooden staircase, is situated the 
Iconomos’ room. 

Hither we followed our guide, and were 
entertained by him with coffee and date 
brandy (‘avaki), and introduced to such of the 
monks and priests as had dropped in to see 
the newly-arrived guests. As these were the 
élite of the community, and as during our 
subsequent stay at Jebel Mtisd we saw a 
great deal of them, I will describe them 
more particularly. As became the aristocracy, 
they were better dressed than their brethren ; 
but magnanimous would be the Israelite who 
should purchase their wardrobe, unless indeed 
he had received an unlimited order for the 
supply of scarecrows, or had a permanent 
contract as costumier to a travelling wax- 
work van. First there was Father Galakteon, 
the librarian, and /¢herefore my particular 
friend. Then came Father Gabriel, in church 
a solemn, handsome minister with a sonorous 
voice and the demeanour of a saint; else- 
where a good-tempered, giggling imbecile with 
a taste for mislearning European names. 
Gabriel often winks, a wise, humorous wink 
to all appearance, but proceeding from no- 
thing but exuberant sociability, for his mental 
capacity is beyond a joke, or rather not equal 
to one. A sour-looking Wallachian priest, 
the interpreter for Russian pilgrims; Janidios, 
a hook-nosed priest ; a doating old man with 
a beard like a pantaloon, whose sole occu- 
pation corsists in mumbling the lessons in 
church and humming songs to the tame ibex 
in the courtyard of the mosque,—these made 
up the party who were present at our recep- 
tion. ‘There were a few others of the monks, 
whose idiosyncrasies merit a passing word. 
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Amongst these were Brother Kallostratos, 
the porter, whose appearance in England on 
the 5th of November would most assuredly 
subject him to immolation on a funeral pyre ; 
and Kyrillos, a fat, cunning monk, uniting in 
his own person the attributes of gardener and 
baker, whose devotion was to the rum bottle, 
and whose religious exercise consisted in 
lonely pilgrimages to the mountain in pur- 
suit of partridges, which he might not eat. 
Nor must I omit to mention the carpenter, 
but Azs true effigy you may see any day by 
inquiring at a toy-shop for a German nut- 
cracker. Another interesting inmate is a 
mad tailor from Constantinople, who, having 
been driven out of his senses by the just in- 
dignation of a pasha whom he was hardy 
enough to press for payment of his little bill, 
adopted the only walk of life left open to 
him, and turned monk. 

I had hoped that in such a place as Sinai 
there might still linger some trace of that de- 
votion which seems to have characterized the 
recluses of old; some religious enthusiasm 
which should atone for their having fled 
from the duties of that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call them. But no! 
I found in them no enthusiasm, no hopes, no 
aspirations—-no care for anything but indo- 
lence and rum. They even neglect the only 
duty which they have left themselves to 
perform, and the services in the fine old 
church are almost unattended, except when 
some Russian pilgrims come and call forth 
the mock piety and grumblings of the monks. 

They do keep up, these holy fathers, a 
semblance.of that charity which made the 
abbeys of old so famous, and every morning 
they dispense with an ungrudging hand 
loaves of bread to any Arab that chooses to 
apply. One of these loaves I brought back 
with me; an eminent geologist to whom I 
submitted it pronounced it “a piece of meta- 
morphic rock containing crystals of quartzite 
embedded in a paste.” No decently brought 
up ostrich could swallow one without endan- 
gering his digestion for the term of his natural 
life. 

The ceremony of introduction over, we 
proceeded to read, or rather translate a letter 
which we had brought with us from Sir Henry 
James, Director General of the Ordnance 
Survey, setting forth the objects of the Sinai 
Expedition, and requesting the acceptance by 
the fraternity of copies of the books, photo- 
graphs, and models relating to the survey of 
Jerusalem ; after which weighty piece of busi- 
ness we took a preliminary glance round the 
monastery. 





Passing out of the Iconomos’ room, you 
ascend a rude staircase, leading past the flat 
roof or terrace on which the monks take the 
air, to a long gallery of rooms devoted to the 
accommodation of travellers and pilgrims. 
The wall which faces you at the top 
of the first flight is pierced with loop- 
holes, through which fine little glimpses may 
be caught of the mountains, and the magnifi- 
cent plain of Er Réhah beyond. In these are 
set the ordnance of the convent—pieces vary- 
ing in size from that of the common pistol to 
a foot or so in length, and set upon the 
roughest carriages. Small as they are, it 
would require no inconsiderable amount of 
pluck to fire off these formidable pieces of 
artillery, for not even Armstrong himself 
could predict at which end the discharge 
might take place. 

The first half of the rooms in this gallery 
are reserved for travellers, and are tolerably 
clean apartments, furnished with a table in 
the centre, and cushions placed on the divans 
all round; some of them have even the 
luxury of an iron bedstead. The pilgrims 
are lodged in a much less ceremonious way, 
and are left to make themselves as comfort- 
able as they can, by parties of six or eight, in 
little rooms, with mattresses placed upon the 
floor. 

From the door of his room the traveller 
can see all over the interior of the convent, 
which consists of a series of irregular build- 
ings on different levels, in the midst of 
which, side by side, rise up the church and 
the mosque—a strange companionship in 
such a place. 

The mosque has a peculiarly shabby and 
whitewashed appearance, which contrasts 
strikingly with the neat and _ respectable 
facade of the church, though the effect of the 
latter is spoilt by its being built below the 
level of the other buildings, so that from the 
balcony only the gable of it is seen. To the 
right are the buildings occupied by the monks, 
looking like a little row of almshouses. 

The only present guardian of the mosque 
is a tame beden or ibex, who resides with 
his wife and family in the courtyard. A fine, 
well-fed, bearded fellow he is, with long 
curved horns, and a high-spirited beast withal, 
as Captain Palmer and I found to our cost 
when we invaded his domain. We had en- 
tered the mosque and closed the door after 
us, when the ibex, whose food is kept in the 
building, was seized with evident misgivings 
as to the integrity of our motives, and sus- 
pecting us of designs upon his beans, he 
dived violently into the place, and proceeded 
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to execute a series of startling evolutions, ex- 
pressive of indignation and contempt. After 
a graceful fas-seu/, he butted wildly at us, 
and was with difficulty dragged and pushed 
outside ; even then he was far from giving 
in; but as I hastened to undo the gate, 
Captain Palmer performed an involuntary 
waltz round the yard, and enticing him 
cunningly towards the gate, slipped out, and 
had just time to shut it after him, when 
the animal, with the shrill peculiar whistle 
which it always utters when disturbed, made 
one last futile charge, and well-nigh brought 
the palings to the ground. 

The story of the building of the mosque is, 
that. at the time of the great destruction of 
monasteries throughout the East, the monks 
at Sinai received intelligence of the approach 
of the general who was to execute the order, 
and ran up this building, which proved the 
salvation of the place. : 

They declare, also, that they possessed at 
one time a charter given them by Mohammed 
himself, and signed with the impression of his 
own hand, promising them perpetual immu- 
nity and protection. This document the 
Sultan Selim is said to have taken with him 
to Constantinople, and to have deposited in 
the library there, granting the monks in re- 
turn a fresh firman, confirming all their rights 
and privileges. 

The church is a fine old building, generally 
ascribed to Justinian, but certainly not earlier 
than the time of Theodosius, and the interior 
is a very imposing specimen of Greek ecclesi- 
astical decoration. The Greek Church abjures 
devotional images, but amply makes up for 
the loss by covering every available inch of 
space with gaudy paintings and tinsel orna- 
ments. The convent church contains some 
very elaborate and curious specimens. Over 
the apse is a beautiful piece of mosaic, repre- 
senting the scene of the Transfiguration ; at 
the corners of this are two medallions, which 
have been generally supposed to be por- 
traits of Justinian and Helena, but which are 
more probably, judging from their peculiar 
characteristics, intended for our Lord and the 
Virgin Mary. From the ceiling hang nume- 
rous silver lamps suspended by their cords, 
and these, with the elaborate workmanship of 
every article of church furniture, make up a 
very beautiful and striking effect. 

The great attraction of the place, however, 
is the Chapel of the Burning Bush, a little 
oratory at the east end of the building. An 
altar, overlaid with a beautifully chased silver 
plate, stands upon the spot where the sacred 
bush is supposed to have grown, and the 





lamps upon this are never allowed to be ex- 
tinguished. Over this altar is a little window, 
shedding a dim, mysterious light, that well 
befits so solemn a spot. It is said that the 
sunlight only penetrates it one day in the 
year, and then a solitary ray darts through a 
cleft in the mountain above and falls upon 
the chapel floor. The cleft is marked by a 
wooden cross, and the mountain is accord- 
ingly called by the Arabs Jebel es Salib (the 
Mount of the Cross). This fact, or fancy, 
has given rise to a curious Arab legend. 
They say that once upon a time the Book of 
Moses, which had been delivered to him by 
God on the top of Sinai, was kept upon the 
summit of the mountain, and then the rain 
fell round about for alternate periods of forty | 
days and forty nights. But the monks, wishing | 
to obtain greater control over the Arabs, | 
brought down the mysterious book, which 
was engraved upon stone, and built it in the | 
walls of the church, leaving this little window | 
through which it might be occasionally seen. | 
Whenever they desire rain, they have only | 
to open the window to procure it at once, 
and they can even bring wind and storms and | 
locusts upon the country by the same means. | 

In all the representations of the Burning | 
Bush, the Virgin Mary and Child are depicted | 
as occupying the centre of the flame, the | 
Greek theory being, that the mystery typified | 
in that revelation was the virginity of the | 
mother of our Lord. , 

Before entering the Chapel of the Burning | 
Bush, the visitor is requested in so many | 
words “to take the shoes from off his feet, as | 
the place whereon he is standmg is holy | 
ground.” 

The late Abbas Pasha was so much im- | 
pressed with the sanctity of the shrine, that | 
during his sojourn at Sinai he preferred say- | 
ing his daily prayers upon its soft carpeted | 
floor to prostrating himself upon the hard 
pavement of the whitewashed mosque. 

A Greek service is not by any means an 
imposing one; it is hurried through in so 
slovenly a manner as to suggest painful 
doubts whether it might not be performed 
equally well, Thibetan fashion, by machinery. 

I was present on several occasions when 
Russian pilgrims attended the convent church. 
After the levity and indolence of the monks, 
it was quite refreshing to witness the devo- 
tion of these poor, unkempt, anxious serfs. 
They gaze with rapturous veneration upon all 
around them, kiss the pictures and the priests, 
and rap their heads upon the marble floor with 
wild and resonant enthusiasm. 

With many of them this pilgrimage is the 
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realisation of a long life’s dream, and to 
accomplish it they undergo unheard-of toils 
and privations. Aided by small contributions 
from a public fund, they set off, frequently 
from the remotest parts of Russia, and pro- 
ceed on foot to Odessa; stopping for rest 
and food at the various convents which line 
the road. Thence in long weary journeys by 
ship, rail, and camels, to Sinai, and after 
being trotted up and down the mountain, and 
taken round to all the sacred spots, they are 
sent back to Alexandria to be again shipped 
to Jafia, en route for Jerusalem. Arrived at 
the holy city, they proceed to wash off their 
sins by dipping, clothes and all, into the 
Jordan, and this is in most instances their 
first wash since leaving the land of the 
Czar. 

The pilgrims stay at the convent eight 
days. When they are on the point of de- 
parture every Arab who presents himself with 
his camel can claim a certain portion of the 
hire, whether he be employed or not. This 
custom has been long established, and is 
kept up to the present day. The monks, 
moreover, are bound to give notice to their 
ghufara, or “ protectors,” of the presence of 


pilgrims at the convent, which is done in the | 


following manner. A man is despatched to 
the well in Wady Nasb, on the upper route, 
who plants two footmarks in the direction of 
the convent, and places in front of them the 
Jibalfyeh tribe mark. Any Arab who may 
happen to pass that way and see the sign 
may present himself at the convent and share 
in the profits of the transport. 

But to return to the description of the 
interior. Leaving the church, we came to the 
library, a wretched unpainted room, contain- 
ing a goodly number of worm-eaten manu- 
script volumes in Greek and Arabic. They 
are chiefly patristic or controversial literature, 
and of little interest, the really valuable 
books being locked securely up in the arch- 
bishop’s room, where we were not allowed to 
penetrate. I offered to make a catalogue of 
the Arabic manuscripts, and had actually 
commenced the task, but so many difficulties 
were thrown in my way that I was at length 
compelled to relinquish it. Father Jacob, 
the Iconomos, looked upon the whole pro- 
ceeding as fatuous from the very first. Since 
the affair of the Codex Sinaiticus the monks 
have come to regard their manuscript trea- 
sures with a jealous eye, though not from any 
real appreciation of their literary value. They 
ought, however, to be content, for the Em- 
peror Alexander has paid them handsomely 
for it, and presented them, in addition, with 








a bran new shrine for good St. Catharine’s 
bones. Considering the worm-eaten and 
utterly neglected state of the books, I think 
that it would be greatly to the gain of litera- 
ture if the whole collection were handed over 
to more careful guardianship. 

One day, as I was turning over some old 
volumes of patristic lore, the librarian came 
up to me with glee and announced that he 
had discovered a book which must prove of 
the greatest interest to me. It was, “ Jane 
Shore, a tragedie for Drury Lane Theatre.” 

The refectory is a narrow room, approached 
by a long dusty: corridor on the southern side 
of the building. It contains two ancient 
tables of rude but elaborate construction, 
which extend along its entire length, a small 
pulpit and a gaudy altar at the upper end. 
The scene when the monks are at dinner is 
indescribably quaint, and seems to carry us 
back centuries, into the times of the Cru- 
saders, whose arms and crests are scratched 
with their dagger points upon the doors. 
There they are, some twenty long-bearded 
men with serge dresses and rosaries, just as 
you may see them in some of the paintings 
of the old Italian masters, eating their vege- 
table diet in silence on the uncovered board, 
while the priest from the pulpit by the side is 
drawling out in a monotonous tone the life 
of some saint appropriate to the day. Behind 
them stand the servitors, only to be distin- 
guished from the rest by being, if possible, 
a little dirtier and a little more villanous 
than their brethren, and at the lower table 
some half dozen or so of pilgrims are munch- 
ing lettuces with faces expressive of mingled 
hunger and awe. Near the door is the 
kitchen, and a little farther on the distillery, 
where that most important adjunct to a 
recluse’s life, the arracki, is made. A car- 
penter’s shop, a bakehouse, and other offices, 
and numerous little chapels situated in odd 
corners of the convent, and one or two 
pretty little oriental wells complete the 
category. 

The whole effect of the interior of the 
convent is peaceful and picturesque, and the 
background is simply magnificent. On the 
left is Jebel ed Deir, with its rugged, pathless 
sides, and, on a ledge where the green mark- 
ings on the smooth surface of the rocks 
indicate the presence of water, there springs 
up from a heap of stones (the ruined convent 
of St. Episteme) a solitary cypress ; anywhere 
else this would look an imposing tree, but 
here it seems a mere dark-green thread against 
the glowing grey of the mountain side. On 
the right rises the shoulder of the Jebel Muisd 
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block, stern and gigantic as its neighbour, and 
in the opening between these wondrous walls, 
the green round summit of Jebel Moneijd 
stands out in bold relief against the sky. 

Of the garden I have already spoken: it is 
laid out rather for use than ornament, and 
has little beauty beside the foliage of its 
trees. There are many other such in the 
neighbourhood of the convent, which once 
formed part of smaller monastic establish- 
ments that have long since disappeared. To 
these the monks of Sinai claim an exclusive 
right, allowing a certain percentage of the 
produce to the Arab families who tend them. 
As they take no measures to ensure their 
cultivation, and only demand that their Arab 
tenant should bring them a few vegetables 
or fruit from time to time, this arrangement 
tends rather to prevent than to encourage 
horticulture—an occupation which might be 
made an important instrument in ameliorating 
the condition of the Bedawin, especially in 
the well-watered valleys around Jebel Musd. 
But what do the Greek monks trouble them- 
selves if the Bedawin starve or no? A Chris- 
tian community—Heaven save the mark !— 
they have resided here for centuries without 
learning one jot of the language or life of 
their neighbours, without teaching them one 
word of religion or truth. 

In the midst of the gardens is situated the 
crypt, where the monks are buried, or rather 
stacked away, after their decease. It is a 
curious and ghastly sight. The defunct 
bishops are brought here and stowed away in 
what I at first took for cigar-boxes. There 
are two compartments in this mansion of the 
dead—one for the priests, the other for the 
lay brethren; and seated against the low 
iron door which connects the two is a dried 
and crouching figure, the mortal remains of a 
certain St. Stephanos, who was porter at the 
convent some three hundred years ago. He 
sits there still, in hideous mockery of his 
former office ; and, as if to make his appear- 
ance still more ghastly, some Russian pilgrims 
have decked him out in a silk shirt and gaudy 
skull-cap. In one of the boxes are the re- 
mains of two hermits, sons of an Indian 
king, the legend says, who lived and died 
upon the mountains, in adjoining cells. Their 
skeletons are still connected by the chain 
which bound them together in life, and which 
was so contrived, that when one lay down to 
rest his neighbour was dragged up to pray, 
so that one of them was ever watchful at his 
post. 

It was quite a relief to me to come out of 
this gloomy vault into the bright sunlight and 





pure mountain air once more; and as I 
thought upon the sad memorials of the frailty 
of human life, and the still sadder evidences 
of benighted superstition marring the fair 
likeness of God in man, a new and real sense 
seemed to be given to the words which first 
met my eye as I issued forth from the vault, 
a Greek legend inscribed on an empty coffin : 


MATAIOTHC MATAIOTHTON TIANTA MATAIOTHC 
Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity. 


The Arab servants of the convent are fine 
sturdy fellows, and present a great contrast 
to their effeminate masters. Mohammed, 
the chief amongst them, is a good-looking, 
stalwart Arab, always ready to lend the tra- 
veller or his servants a hand ; nor is Musd, the 
next most prominent of the attendants, less 
willing or obliging, and, for all the loss of a 
finger blown off by a matchlock, he is handy 
too. There is quite a colony of them in the 
convent garden, where their tents are pitched ; 
and the pilgrim who wishes to add to his 
entomological stores, cannot do better than 
give a few piastres and a pickle bottle for the 
collection of Coleoptera to little Mohammed 
and Khidhr, the respective nimble heirs of 
the two last-ndmed Arabs. 

They all belong to the Jibaliyeh tribe, who 
are recognised as the serfs of the convent. 

This tribe is said to be of European origin, 
and to have descended from the colony of 
Wallachian and Egyptian slaves, placed there 
by Justinian to protect the monks. They 
themselves have a tradition that they came 
from a country called “ K’léh;” and their 
features, differing somewhat from the ordi- 
nary Bedawi type, would seem to favour the 
supposition. 

The Jibaliyeh—or, as their name implies, 
the Mountaineers—have an additional claim 
upon our interest as the representatives of 
the older inhabitants of Sinai, the Midianites 
of the Arab historians and the Saracens of 
early European writers. The remaining 
Bedawin tribes have preserved the purity of 
descent, and the genealogical pride, which is 
so curious a characteristic of the Desert 


| races; and in names, manners, and appear- 


ance, they are now what their ancestors were 
in Hejj4z or Yemen. It is clear that they 
can have no admixture of Aramzan blood ; 
and if any of the ancient local traditions do 
still survive in the peninsula, it is to the 
Jibalfyeh alone that we owe their perpetuation. 

The convent, forming, as it were, the 
nucleus around which almost all the traffic of 
the peninsula clusters, has become an object 


of the greatest interest to the Bedawin, espe- 
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cially to those tribes to whom the right of 
conducting pilgrims belongs. 

An Arab’s notions of history and chro- 
nology being necessarily of the vaguest kind, 
they regard this convent as a relic of the re- 
motest antiquity, and not unnaturally asso- 
ciate it with their traditions of Moses, their 
great patron saint. Their account of the 
building of the convent is, that when Moses 
and the children of Israel arrived at the en- 
trance to the Nagb Hawa, the narrow pass 
leading on to the great plain of Er Rdhah, 
which stretches in front of Mount Sinai, he 
determined to build a monastery, in com- 
memoration of their signal deliverance from 
the hands of Pharaoh. But on the following 
morning his chief workman found that all the 
masons’ tools had disappeared, and subse- 
quent research discovered that they had been 
miraculously conveyed away, and deposited 
in Wady Shoe‘ib, or “ Jethro’s Valley,” and 
here Moses, in obedience to the omen thus 
received, laid the foundation of the present 
convent, which was completed by his daughter, 
St. Catharine. 

The origin of this incongruous legend’ is 
doubtless the existence of some curious stone 
circles, apparently primeval burials, at the 
mouth of the pass, and now called Matabb ed 
deir el Cadim, “the site of the ancient 
monastery.” 

As well as the tradition of the Book of 
Moses, which I have before mentioned, they 
have many curious superstitions connected 
with the establishment. 

They suppose that it is under the special 
protection of heaven, and that no evil designs 
against it can ever prosper, but will recoil 
upon the aggressor’s head ; a very convenient 
doctrine, and doubtless originated by the 
monks, for if report speaks truly, the Bedawin 
were formerly troubled with no such scruples. 
The treasures of the convent are of fabulous 
amount, and are kept securely locked in the 
cellars of the convent, the doors of which 
can only be opened by the simultaneous 
application of separate keys, in the pos- 
session of different members of the commu- 
nity. One of these subterranean chambers 
is guarded by so mysterious a power, that 
any one entering it would be at once struck 
down dead ; and as it is not generally known 
which is the fatal room, no Arab would be 
found hardy enough to make the attempt. 
The convent is in reality exceedingly wealthy, 
possessing large estates in Greece. The ex- 
tent of its property in Sinai itself is said to 
include al] lands within a radius of three 
miles from: Jebel Mtis4. The monks are 





supposed to owe their security to the potency 
of a charm which they possess, to wit, the 
cross ; and so convinced are the Bedawin of 
this, that they themselves make frequent use 
of this emblem, wearing it in their turbans, 
carrying it in their religious processions, and 
even occasionally placing it at the head of a 
tomb. 

While on the subject of the Bedawin it 
will not be inappropriate to give a slight 
sketch of the Toward or Arabs of Sinai. 

The Bedawin of Sinai, by their own reckon- 
ing, number about four thousand males ; for 
an Arab never counts the females or younger 
boys in a census of the tribe. They are not 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
but came over from Arabia proper with the 
Mohammedan conquests. They are a hardy, 
well-made race, and the men, though clad in 
the most wretched tatters, have often a cer- 
tain air of dignity about them. Their dress 
consists of a white shirt with long open 
sleeves (which serve as receptacles for their 
smaller valuables), fastened round the waist 
with a leathern girdle, and covered with a 
long robe of goat’s or camel’s hair, called an 
abdyeh. They seldom wear the ufiyeh, or 
striped handkerchief, with which we are fami- 
liar in pictures of the Bedawin, but prefer 
the turban and the fez cap. Sandals made 
of fish-skin, obtained from the Red Sea near 
Sherm, and apparently—from the description 
given by the Arabs—the hide of a species of 
dugong, are also worn by the men. ‘The 
women are all closely veiled, wearing what 
Thackeray has aptly and graphically described 
as a “nose-bag.” ‘They tattoo their chins, 
and the married women plait their hair into a 
kind of knot, or horn, in front, sometimes 
surmounted by a red bead, and seldom if 
ever untied. ‘The unmarried girls dress their 
hair in short curls over the forehead, across 
which they tie an ornament of red cloth, with 
pendents of mother-of-pearl, called a shebetkeh. 
The children are, for the most part, without 
clothing of any kind, though in the cold 
weather they are sometimes furnished with a 
piece of goat’s skin, or a tattered strip from a 
worn-out abdyeh, and turned whichever way 
the wind blows. The scanty food and con- 
stant exposure produces, as might be ex- 
pected, many diseases, especially with the 
aged persons and children, and intermittent 
fever, ague, asthma, and neuralgia are by no 
means uncommon amongst them. The To- 
ward are also occasionally visited by an epi- 
demic, probably the plague, which they call 
“the yellow pest.” It comes with the hot 
wind, and strikes men down suddenly in the 
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midst of their occupations. It is said never 
to attack the “country of our Lord Moses, 
where grow the shiah and the myrrh ;” that is, 
the elevated granite region about Jebel Muisd4. 

The Arabs have an idea that every Frank 
is an adept in the science of medicine, and 
we were accordingly besieged incessantly by 
swarthy Bedawin afflicted with every il} that 
human flesh is heir to. When their malady 
was of a simple nature, we gave them some 
harmless remedy from our medicine chest, 
often with beneficial results ; but sometimes 
our skill was severely taxed. I remember 
an old Arab coming to me one day for medi- 
cine for his eyes. He had been afflicted 
with partial blindness from his birth, and in- 
sisted, in spite of my protestations, that I 
could cure him if I would. As I could get 
rid of him in no other way, I gave him a 
seidlitz-powder, and some pomatum to rub 
over his eyes. He received the nostrums 
with expressions of the most fervent grati- 
tude, and asked whether the efficacy of the 
prescription would be marred by his taking a 
little coffee. 

In the morning he returned to tell me that 
he could see better than he had been able to 
do for twenty years. 

A somewhat erroneous impression exists 
with regard to the features of Bedawin life, 
and they are generally described as wander- 
ing incessantly from place to place. They 
live in tents, it is true, but no people are 
more attached to their native place than the 
Arabs, or less ‘inclined to wander, in the 
sense in which we understand the word. 
They have their summer and winter camping 
grounds, but except to remove from one to 
the other, as the season requires, they seldom 
change their residence. When travelling 
they never make use of their tents, but sleep 
in the open air, merely wrapping their cloaks 
around them. Their encampments are not 
unlike those of the gipsies here, only the in- 
habitants are more wild and _ picturesque. 
The women, wrapped in their dark-blue 
mantles, grinding corn in primitive hand- 
mills, or weaving the materials of which the 
tents are composed ; the children, dogs, and 
goats playing about with a happy community 
of ideas, the men lazily drinking coffee and 
smoking, form a scene at once picturesque 
and amusing. 

The men are, of course, the bread-winners 
of the tribe, but their means of livelihood are 
scanty and inadequate. Their camels are 
their chief support, and a more destitute con- 
dition can scarcely be imagined than an Arab 
who does not possess one. The conveyance 





of travellers, pilgrims, stores, &c., to the con- 
vent is an important item in the traffic of the 
Peninsula ; but this is uncertain, and confined 
to the few tribes who are the legitimate 
ghufara, or protectors. A small trade is also 
carried on with Suez and Cairo, the Arabs 
taking in charcoal, millstones, ibex-horns, 
gum-arabic, and turquoise, and selling them 
to purchase corn and tobacco. Some few 
who live in the more fertile districts, such as 
Feirdn, possess small pieces of ground, in 
which they grow tobacco, and sell or barter 
it to their neighbours. The date-bearing 
palms in Feirdn and elsewhere are each the 
property of individuals, and their fruit forms 
an important article of food with the Toward, 
Those who possess flocks of sheep and goats 
make use of the hair and wool, and in spring- 
time of their milk; they seldom slaughter 
them, except for the purpose of sacrifice. 
Another article of commerce with them is the 
“‘manna,” a gummy, saccharine substance 
which exudes from the /arfah or tamarisk 
tree. Except in name, the manna of Sinai 
bears no resemblance to the miraculous food 
described in Exodus. Apropos of this sub- 
ject, I cannot help noticing the attempts made 
by Burckhardt and others to identify the 
gharkad, a plant yielding a sweet, red berry, 
with the “tree” used by Moses in sweetening 
the waters at Marah. It is certain that the 
gharkad neither has nor is supposed to have 
any such properties, but it may not be unin- 
teresting to remark that the word shger, 
“tree,” in the Bedawi dialect is simply syno- 
nymous with a drug or medicament of any 
kind. 

The Bedawin of Sinai are of a peculiarly 
cheerful and contented disposition, notwith- 
standing all their privations and sufferings, 
and, as their own proverb has it, “ A Magh- 
rabi sword, a pretty wife, and a handsome 
dromedary—whoso possesses these three 
things, his heart is at rest.” 

But to return to the subject of the convent. 
The monks have grouped around it all the 
sacred places mentioned in the Exodus, so as 
to have them within a convenient walking 
distance for the poor Russian pilgrims whom 
they have to cicerone. 

A rough flight of steps leads up the deep 
ravine behind the convent to a little recess 
in the rocks, where there is a cool and limpid 
spring. The Arabs say that this is the iden- 
tical well at which Moses watered his father- 
in-law Jethro’s flocks ; the monks, however, 
only venerate it as the hermitage of a cobbler 
saint. A little farther up the ravine is a 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin of the Icono- 
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mos, of the foundation of which they tell the | 
following story :— 

Once upon a time the supplies from Egypt 
failed, and our monks had nothing to eat. 
But famine was nothing to the plague of 
fleas which infested the convent ; these made 
it quite uninhabitable from their numbers and 
size, and the brethren at last determined to 
forsake the place, and seek their fortunes 





elsewhere. Before leaving, they marched in 
solemn procession up these very steps to per- 
form a last pilgrimage to the summit of Mount | 
Sinai. The Iconomos, or Bursar, remained | 
behind to lock the doors, and as he was 
hastening up to rejoin his companions, he 
beheld the Virgin Mary, with her Child, 
seated upon a rock. She bade them return, 
and promised to help them out of their diffi- 
culties. On returning, they found a hundred 
camels laden with provisions for the convent, 
and not one of their tiny persecutors left. 
Since that time, said my informant, such a | 
thing as a flea has never been seen within the | 
convent walls. 

But they have been /é/f, as I can testify. | 

At this point the road crosses to the other | 
side of the ravine, at the top of which you 
catch the first sight of the splendid cypress | 
by the chapel of Elijah. A few steps farther | 
on is asmall archway, at the gate of which St. | 
Stephen, the dead porter of the crypt, sat in | 
olden time, to shrive pilgrims and give them, | 
if found worthy, a certificate to the friar who | 
guarded the second gate, higher up, and by 
whom they were subjected to a second 
examination before they were allowed to tread 
upon the sacred summit of Sinai. By this | 
gate is a natural trough in the rock, wherein | 
the rain-water collected and served for the | 
hermit’s use. On the second of these two | 
gates is a Greek inscription, but it is now so 
weathered as to be quite illegible. Passing | 
beneath these two arches we come upon a | 
large basin, in the midst of which stands a | 
little building containing two chapels, one | 
dedicated to Elijah and the other to Elisha. | 
On the right hand of the altar in the former | 
(the inner chapel) is a grotto, said to be the | 
identical cave in which the prophet dwelt 
during his sojourn in Sinai. Both chapels 
are now dismantled, and, with the exception 
of a rude stone altar, and the remnants of a 
fresco here and there, no other decorations 
remain but the scribbled names of travellers 
and pilgrims. The whole of this part of the 
mountain is called by the monks the Mount 
of Elias. 

A flight of steps, like those at the — 


mencement of the ascent, leads on to the | 











summit ; but before reaching this we come to 
a small plateau where is the mysterious 
“camel’s foot-print,” which I noticed in the 
last chapter. 

It will be necessary for me here to explain 
what is meant by the summit of Sinai. Jebel 
Muisé is not a single peak, but a huge moun- 
tain block, more than a mile in length, with 
a narrow valley on either side, a somewhat 
larger one at the south-eastern extremity, and 
a spacious plain at the north-eastern end, 
The valley to the south-east is called Wddy 
Sebafyeh, and above this rises a sheer preci- 
pitous mass, which, from its being the highest 
point in the block, is generally considered as 
the true Sinai, the summit of the mountain. 

But imposing and grand as the spot un- 
doubtedly is, a single glance at the valley be- 
neath is sufficient to show that it is not in any 
way adapted for the encampment of so large a 
host as that of the children of Israel, nor for 
the battle of Rephidim ; for the monks most 
inconsistently place the scene of the encounter 


| with the Amalekites and the reception of the 


law in one and the same spot. ‘This peak, 
moreover, is not visible from any part of the 
spacious plain of Er Rdhah, situated at the 
other extremity of the mountain mass. The 
real scene of the proclamation of the law 
must, I believe, be sought for at the latter 
point. There the mountain terminates in a 
magnificent bluff which fronts the plain and 
commands a view of its entire extent. 

The plain, Er Rahah, is not only capable of 
accommodating the six hundred thousand 
men mentioned in the Bible as spectators, but 
of actually affording space, if necessary, for 
the camp’ itself. The mountain, moreover, 
rises above the plain with such marked isola- 
tion that it is at once recognised as “a moun- 
tain which may be touched.” 

The peak is divided by a deep cleft, to 
approach which you cross a similar basin to 
that in which the cypress and chapel of 
Elijah are situated. At this secluded spot 
Moses, in all probability, separated from the 
elders who had accompanied him thus far on 
his ascent, and it requires but little imagina- 
tion to believe that from the cleft itself the 
ten commandments were proclaimed. 

There is another ravine at the end of this 
block, by which I believe Moses ascended 
and descended the mountain. Our camp was 
situated just at the foot of the hill of the 
Golden Calf, at the point where this path 
merges into the valley, and often, while the 
precipitous sides of the ravine hid the tents 
from my gaze, have I heard the sound of 
voices from below, and thought how Joshua 









































had said unto Moses as he came down from 
the mount, “ There is a noise of war in the 
camp.” 

The presumption that the Rds Sufsdfeh is 
the true site of the proclamation of the law is 
strengthened by the statement of the Bible 
(Exod. xix. 7), that “the people stood af the 
nether part of the mountain.” 

The summit of Jebel Muisd is occupied by 
a chapel and a mosque, standing within a few 
feet of each other. They are built of hewn 
blocks of red granite, the material of the 
original edifice, which the Arabs are said to 
have destroyed. Many others of these blocks 
have been used in the construction of the 
flights of steps which lead up the mountain. 
The chapel possesses nothing of interest be- 
yond its position, its decorations being of the 
ordinary tawdry kind in use in the Greek 
Church. At the north-east corner, outside 
the building, is a large rock, containing a 
grotto sufficiently large to admit of a person 
creeping into it; the upper side is indented 
with a mark something like the impression of 
a man’s hand and head. Here the monks 
say that Moses hid himself while he received 
the law, and here, say the Arabs, he crept in 
in obedience to the divine command when 
the Lord spake to him, saying, “ Creep thou in, 
O Moses, for thou canst not bear my glory.” 

The mosque is a square building, and has 
now fallen entirely out of repair; the mhrdb 
(or niche indicating the direction of Mecca) 
and the various scrawls of Arab pilgrims being 
all that is left to indicate the nature of the 
place. In the rock which serves as the foun- 
dation is a small cave with a mihrdb, and a 
flight of six or eight steps leading down into 
it. This is said to have been the resting- 
place of Moses during the forty days of his 
sojourn upon the mount. 

Following the road taken by the Russian 
pilgrims, we descended into Waddy Leja, 
where there is a monastery, dedicated to the 
forty martyrs of Cappadocia, and called the 
Arba’in. It has now fallen into disuse, and 
almost decay, but is surrounded by a magni- 
ficent garden and a fine grove of olive trees. 
This place is regarded by the Arabs with 
peculiar veneration. They believe that no 
robbery can be perpetrated there without 
immediate detection, and that ifa man afflicted 
with any malady whatever were to sleep there, 
he would experience instant relief. Here the 
“spirits” are said to hold nightly revel, and 
celebrate fantasias to the sound of sweet 
music. It is kept in partial repair, and used 
as a resting-place for the night for pilgrims 
who have ascended Jebel Musd4, and who are 








preparing for the ascent of Catarind on the 
following day. 

About the middle of the garden is a little 
hermitage and chapel in which the celebrated 
St. Onufrius lived and died. The saint ap- 
pears to have slept in a pigeon-hole in a cave 
entered by a small square doorway, the rest 
of the opening being built up with loose 
stones, 

On the left-hand side, at the mouth of the 
wady, is a ruined convent dedicated to the 
Twelve Apostles; and in the open space a 
little farther on is shown the site of the re- 
bellion and punishment of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. 

In Wady Leja we find several rocks to which 
traditional interest attaches, and amongst 
them the Rock in Horeb which Moses struck. 
There are sundry niches, or fissures, in this 
stone which are construed by the credulous 
into twelve mouths, whence they say that 
water gushed forth to supply the twelve tribes. 
Monkish legend, founded on a too literal in- 
terpretation of a passage in St. James, sup- 
poses that this rock followed the Children 
of Israel throughout the whole of their wan- 
derings, and continued to supply them with 
water—a tame water-barrel always on tap. 

A little nearer to the mouth of this valley 
are some rings of stones placed on the top of 
flat rocks; these have been described by 
learned travellers as appertaining to some 
religious rite of the Bedawin, but those who 
can ask the Arabs for theniselves will find 
that they are used for drying tobacco. 

Following our path round the foot of 
Mount Sinai, we come to a curious hole in the 
rock, which is known as the Mould of the 
Calf. It requires, however, considerable faith 
to detect a likeness to that or any other 
animal. 

Looking at the “ Mould of the Calf,” it 
occurred to me that Aaron’s conduct on the 
occasion of that celebrated backsliding might 
be vindicated, although it may at first sight 
seem strange that the brother and lieutenant 
of the inspired lawgiver should have en- 
couraged the people in their idolatrous de- 
signs. Now I conceive that Aaron had no 
intention of gratifying the idolatrous propen- 
sities of the Israelites, but that he cast their 
proffered ornaments into the fire with the 
double motive of shaming the people, and of 
temporising until Moses’ return. We are 
told that “ when Aaron saw that it came out 
a calf,” he graved it into that form. He 
evidently did not expect it to turn out a calf, 
and might well have been astonished that it 
did so if he made use of the “ Mould” which 
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we saw. No doubt when it came out of the 
mould some one detected in it a resemblance 
to the Egyptian god Apis, which was wor- 
shipped under the form of a bull. 

Near the same spot is shown a hole dug 
in the ground, which is supposed to mark the 
spot where the broken tables of the law were 
buried ; the Arabs, however, merely regard it as 
the work of some infatuated treasure-seeker. 

But whatever we may think of the authen- 
ticity of some of these traditions, we cannot 





quite divest ourselves of reverence as we 
look upon them. They ave considered sacred 
spots, and as such they do serve to recall 
most vividly the events which they are sup- 
posed to commemorate. But the interest 
and solemnity of the scene was marred by the 
mingled indifference and superstition of the 
monkish crew, and it was only in the solitude 
of the mountains, or the retirement of our 
own camp, that we really felt that we were at 
Sinai. 





OUR PLATES 


A WALK through the streets of London 
or any of our great provincial towns, 
will evince by a negation, that public taste, 
if as yet lacking true cultivation, is rapidly 
giving up its century of hideous predilection 
for willow-pattern earthenware. And when 
an error, whether in taste or judgment, is 
recognised by the multitude, we may be 
certain that solid improvement is not far 
distant. Gone, to all good purposes, are 
the debased forms in dish, plate, tureen, and 
cup; the impossible angular bridges, the 
pagodas resting on air, the umbrellaed man- 


darins, and the detestable washing-tub black- 


blue colour. Little sorry piles of this ware 
still, of course, lurk in corners—for there are 
Beeotians, be it remembered, even in Greece ; 
but let these be reserved for the “ matches ” 
of untidy lodging-house landladies, slipshod 
housewives, and thriftless homes. For ugli- 
ness is the natural ally of the mean, the 
sordid, and the vile ; as beauty, on the other 
hand, is the true companion of thrift, clean- 
liness, and order. 

The next great step which public taste 
must take must be the utter repudiation of 
the dead white body-colour of all our ordi- 
nary table and other ware. The universal 
patronage of this ground colour is as dead a 
weight upon the potter of the present day as 
the willow pattern was upon his predecessors ; 
for he has to use the more expensive clays 
of Dorsetshire and Cornwall, and for effect he 
has to brighten the colours of his patterns 
to vulgar gaudiness. But he has cheaper 
clays in the true land of his craft—Stafford- 
shire ; and the revival of the fine old cream- 
colour ware of the last century, by inces- 
santly asking for it in the earthenware shops 
—an inquiry which would be sure to reach 
the manufacturer—would give an impetus to 
simple, every-day, useful art, such as can 
scarcely be conceived. 





AND DISHES. 


To make the matter evident to any one, 
let a few ordinary plates and dishes be set 
out on a clean white tablecloth, and what 
have we of that art or taste which grows out 
of contrast ? that loveliest device of nature’s 
harmony! Does nature put two dead and 
inert colours together, and expect vitality 
therefrom ? No! like our truest and greatest 
painters, she uses a dead white very sparingly, 
and never in juxtaposition to another colour 
which is dead and flat too. 

The Staffordshire potters of the last cen- 
tury—of whom Wedgwood was the head in 
the perfection and beauty of his wares— 
brought this fine pale-sulphur colour tint to 
such a high degree of beauty, as to be beauti- 
ful in itself, without pattern or other adorn- 
ment, provided excellence of form were 
present. But there lies latent for modern 
art, modern utility, and modern patronage, 
a lovelier body-colour still—that of a pale 
flesh colour—not a pink, but a hue best ex- 
pressed by that of the palm of a lady or 
infant’s hand. We have this colour in the 
pink topaz, and in many sea-shells. And 
this, besides its own intrinsic loveliness, 
would serve as a fine vehicle for decorative 
art, would serve as contrast to the colours of 
ordinary viands, and be a true set-off to the 
snowy linen of the breakfast, supper, and, 
more especially, of the dinner-table. A 
greater or less depth of porcellaneous glaze 
would mark the difference between ordinary 
and more costly ware ; for in the latter we 
should seem, as in the topaz, to look through, 
and not on, the surface. ‘The style of orna- 
ment would be in relief, or more simply to 
express it, would sfand out. Gothic tracery, 
the convoluted lines and strap work of the 
Cinquecento period, and much of Saracenic 
design, would afiord a wide and great field 


| for new combinations of peculiar fitness and 
beauty. The field must not be overcrowded 
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with ornament, the flesh hue must have space 
to show itself; but here and there, as on the 
rims of plates and the body of tureens and 
centre pieces, ornament might culminate into 
flush and quantity, or spaces be filled up 
with small masses of one colour as shields, 
lozenges, or perforated circles in dark blue, 
dark green, russet brown, or black, the 
tracery leading to or surrounding these being 
in colours of harmonious fitness. 

Another very important but simple point 
is utterly lost sight of in the adjustment of 
our tea and dinner tables. Why have we 
constant uniformity of colour and even form? 
Does nature dress her fields and gardens in 
one colour? or does she repeat again and 
again, so that the eye is wearied by baldness 
and reiteration, one formula of outline? On 
the contrary, nature produces endless effects 
through contrast. And conventional orna- 
ment, though it has to take to itself greater 
decorum and restriction, can still harmonize 
and beautify by a rhythm, as it were, of out- 
line and colour. There may be duality, or 
tertiation, or quaternity, or any other of the 
algebraical numbers, so that their amount be 
not too high. For instance, in the spreading 
of large tea or breakfast tables, as those of 
hydropathic establishments, houses of busi- 
ness, or fables a’héte, where every third or 
fourth cup may have a jug of milk beside or 
before it ; these jugs, instead of being alike 
in colour and form, might alternate thus— 
two buffs and one red in perfect rhymth 
round the table, except top and bottom, 
where a larger jug, of good form in black, 
might give the key-stones of colour. Now it 
so happens that terra-cotta jugs, red or buff, 
and of fine form and varying sizes, may be 
had at a cheap rate, at Mr. Blashfield’s terra- 
cotta works at Stamford in Lincolnshire. 
Again, the cups and saucers might add to 
this rhythm and beauty of colour. Say three 
cream colour with a slight edge pencilling of 
red, and one of buff with the same edge 
pencilling in pale green, or three dark blue 
and one buff, and so on, in an infinite alterna- 
tion of form, decoration, and colour. The 
plates might be so disposed as to add to this 
harmony of effect, as buff plates alternating 
dually or tertially with those of blue. Where 
centre-pieces were used, such as tazzas, 
salvers, and baskets, for bread, cakes, and 
fruit, or vases for flowers, the black earthen- 
ware body, as perfected by Wedgwood, 
though too much neglected since his day, 
might alternate with electro-plate and with 
buff or red terra-cotta, with great effect. 
Thus an electro-plated vase for flowers, of 





good form and height, could be set at eithe: 
end of a long table, or a single vase of large 
size as centre-piece in the ‘middle ; the inter 
mediary pieces, as tazzas and baskets, being 
in fine dark red or black pottery. And all 
this, comparatively speaking, would be cheap 
art, quite within the compass of large em- 
ployers of labour in our great towns, mana- 
gers of clubs, keepers of abies a’ héte, private 
families of standing, and hydropathic esta- 
blishments. For electro-plated articles of 
good form are not costly ; the workers in 
terra-cotta need but public favour and esti- 
mation to produce articles not only worthy of 
antiquity, but worthy also of that period 
when the potters of Lombardy wrought under 
an inspiration of the highest kind; and the 
potters of Staffordshire in the renaissance of 
the present day have at hand that fine black 
body which Wedgwood used so deftly, and 
which they would use deftly also in the pro- 
duction of useful and ornamental articles, 
would the public make demand. It might 
depend on form alone for its intrinsic beauty, 
or, ornamented with coloured reliefs, be raised 
into a jewelled pottery of the highest character. 

Those who have only seen the uniformity 
and dead colour of all the articles set upon 
our ordinary dinner tables, can scarcely 
realise what variation and rhythm in colour 
would effect. Dinners served @ /a Russe give 
naturally scope to the highest efforts of the 
potter, the verrier, and the metallurgist ; but 
even for ordinary tables the pale blush of 
flesh-coloured plates and dishes, if set off by 
other dishes in a black body—as those for 
vegetables and enfrées—would create a revo- 
lution in simple every-day art. Even the salt 
might rest in small, finely-modelled vessels, 
and for these Wedgwood has left a vast many 
patterns of great beauty. 

With all their exquisite conception of the 
beautiful in form, the ancients did not ally it 
with utility so often as it might have been. 
Pitchers with long tapering necks wherewith 
to fetch water from the fountain; amphorz to 
hold oil, wine, or corn, with tapering bot- 
toms, so that to be upheld they had to be 
half buried in earth or sand ; lamps so shal- 
low as to barely hold sufficient oil, however 
fine in form, lacked that principle of fitness 
or utility which in itself is a concomitant of 
beauty. It was a principle first strongly, if 
coarsely, expressed by the Teutonic race, and 
in many of its forms the Romans—always 
practical and matter-of-fact—seized and used 
it. In the pottery they made in this country 
they copied many of the homely-shaped 
Saxon pitchers and jugs, long before the 
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Saxons migrated hither in large numbers. 
Thus in excavating on Roman sites, parti- 
cularly those of -Kent, Roman and Saxon 
pottery is found in curious juxtaposition : the 
Saxon pitcher, the Roman copy, and the 
more classical forms, as though to betoken 
that under a far higher civilisation, and in a 
far-distant age, the true secret of all art would 
be found in the unity of the two principles— 
utility and beauty. Many artists of the period 
of the Renaissance saw this necessity, and 
mastered it; Wedgwood, in more modern 
days, saw it too, and made the union in a 
vast number of instances, though occasionally 
his classical adaptations were out of rule, and 
the unity of truth and beauty—or, in other 
words, utility and taste—will be more perfect 
still, when the public shall be sufficiently edu- 
cated to recognise what constitutes good art, 
and to spend their money in the purchase only 
of those things which, however cheap, have 
sprung out of the conception of true artists. 
Westmacott did a noble service to art of 
every character, the highest as the lowest, 
by saying, as he does in his noble Essay on 
Sculpture, “There seems to have been one 
quality in the Greek mind which, indepen- 
dently of other circumstances, in a great 
measure necessitated, if it may be so said, the 
development of an imitative art to a condition 
of high excellence. This, in a word, was its 
sensibility to and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in all its various aspects. Other influences 
may have contributed to the result, but there 
_can be little or no doubt that it was this feel- 
ing or temperament that established a prin- 
ciple upon which their imitative art was 
founded, and which mainly, and indeed neces- 
sarily, led to its excellence.” Now it appears 
to us that this is one of the greatest points in 
question. Increase the sensibility of a people, 
or, in more physical language, increase the 
volume and quality of the nervous tissues by 
means of better education, better dwellings, 
better food, better surroundings of every kind, 
and you give life to those essential elements 
which are alike creative and appreciative in a 
national and an individual sense. To us it 
appears that art, domestic art especially, is 
truth or thoroughness idealized. Say that 
some of Wedgwood’s finest plaques adorn the 
drawing-room, that a fine cream-colour or 
flesh-colour service bespreads the dinner 
tables, it appears a necessary correlative, if 
this artistic taste is genuine, that there shall 
be order, well-being, and cleanliness in all 
the departments of the household. Or taken 





in a minor sense, that the artizan’s wife who 
shall eschew the hideous willow pattern, when 
she makes purchase of her homely plates and 
dishes, will in more senses than this one be 
conscious of and give practical effect to order, 
cleanliness, and thrift in her home. What 
makes the present great hitch in middle-class 
domestic life is the vast increase of material 
wealth compared with the amount of sound 
and true education. When women—middle- 
class women especially—shall be truly and 
intellectually educated, when their training 
shall ensure that they regard labour as much 
from a utilitarian as from an ideal point of 
view, the evil will be near its end. Good 
household management is not incompatible 
with the knowledge of Latin, German, and 
mathematics, or the practice of painting or 
music. Abstractedly considered, honest labour 
is dignified under all its forms ; and there can, 
in fact, be no real or effective art in the par- 
lour if through a wife’s or daughter’s negli- 
gence and self-imposed ignorance there is bad 
management, disorder, dirt, and squalid life 
in the kitchen. ‘True art and true taste em- 
brace all things. Finely-formed and finely- 
coloured pottery imply a perfection beyond 
itself, as well-roasted meat, good gravy, ex- 
cellent puddings, and a clean and well-ordered 
table. We have not yet seen the end of the 
servant-maid question which so perplexes our 
households, Far from it. Its ultimate stages 
are not yet reached. The moment the work- 
ing-classes are as well informed upon the 
points connected with emigration as are the 
middle and upper classes, and the prospects 
which await them in less populated countries, 
depend upon it we shall bid farewell to thou- 
sands of the saucy damsels who now inflict 
their airs and their incompetency upon us. 
Ladies will then have to do what the ladies 
of New England do—put on gutta-percha 
gloves and sweep their own floors and wash 
their own dishes. So that sheer drudgery can 
be avoided, this approaching state of things 
will be a positive blessing, physically and 
morally, to thousands of women who now 
waste their existence in senseless idleness and 
vitiating pleasures. Domestic art will really 
advance when educated women rule in the 
kitchen as well as the parlour ; and the beau- 
tiful in plates and dishes, cups and saucers, 
embraces so much else besides which is truth 
under other aspects, that the advance of fine 
art and useful art may be looked for in the 
ratio of higher mental culture and moral and 
physical well-being. 
ELIZA METEYARD. 
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IN A CORN-FIELD. 


(FOLKESTONE), 


WHERE the nodding grasses grow, 
Nodding to the waves below— ‘Wanton with the clover sweet. 
Where the poppies, all aglow, Summer joy would be complete, 
Streak the rye— But that I 
There I lie. Look and sigh, 
Western breezes wander by. Missing thee among the rye ! 


Western breezes rock the wheat, 
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Where the cliffs, with backward sway, Banished memories arise, 


Show the morning on the bay, Singing tender melodies, 
Silver-drest for holiday— Bring a mist before my eyes, 
There [I lie, Tread a measure, 
Sea and sky Through the leisure, 


Locked together dreamily. Is it pain, or is it pleasure ? 


SARA A. LEIFCHILD. 
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DOROTHY FOX. 


By THE AUTHOR or ‘How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—OFF AND ON. | 


ae al \f HEN Josiah 
yi PR Ih Crewdson 
oY | got home he 


mi, 
| 
Y received) 
such a frigid | 
greeting 
from his sis- 
ters, that he 
\\_ was afraid to | 
say anything 
about his} 
visit to Lon- 
don. But) 
when the 
sharp edge 
of their dis- 
pleasure had 
worn off, he 
said that 
Dorothy 
Fox was 
coming to York to stay with her aunt Abigail ; 
that she had also accepted the invitation 
which he had given her at their request when 
in Devonshire, and it only remained for them 
to write, naming the time which would be 
most convenient for her visit. 

The Miss Crewdsons had been grimly satis- 
fied that day by hearing that the unruly son | 
of a somewhat lax cousin had disregarded his 
parents’ wishes, and utterly frustrated their 
hopes. Kezia and Jemima had always said | 
that Samuel Snow would turn out badly, and | 
had remonstrated with his mother on the | 
excessive fondness which had made her 
foolishly blind to her son’s failings. Others 
had said the boy would come right, but 
Jemima and Kezia knew better; and now it 
had turned out just as they had predicted. 
They were not glad at the boy’s downfall, but 
it was pleasant to be so much more shrewd 
and far-seeing than their neighbours. 

At dinner they were more gracious to 
Josiah, and this change in their manner at 
once determined him to seize the opportunity, 
and broach the subject nearest his heart. 
So, after a little attempt .at finesse, he said, 
“Grace Hanbury told me she remembered 
you both.” 

“And why should she not?” demanded 
Jemima. “She was one of the most forward 
girls I ever saw. I sincerely hope Dorothy 
does not take after her.” 

“No,” replied Josiah, vainly endeavouring 

XI—40 
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to keep down the colour which would fly to 
his face whenever that name was mentioned. 
‘They are not at all like each other. Dorothy 
is like her mother. She said she had her 
father’s permission to spend a little time with 
us on her way to or from York: would it 
not be best to have her before she goes to 
Abigail Fletcher's ?” 

The sisters exchanged glances ; and then 
Kezia said, “ Did she propose coming her- 
self, or didst thou ask her again ?” 

“ T invited her in Devonshire ; and when I 
saw her again in London I asked her if she 
were coming. I thought thou and Jemima 


_ would wish me to do so.” 


“Thy sisters would wish thee to fear lying 
lips, Josiah,” said Jemima, sternly, “and to 
speak the truth as thou hast been brought up 
to do. As we once asked Dorothy Fox here, 
we still expect her to come; but it would 
have better become thee to have consulted us 
before thou didst renew our invitation.” 

“ I cannot see why you should both be so 
changed towards her,’ exclaimed Josiah, 
now bristling up in defence of Dorothy. 
“ Before I went to Devonshire you were always 
speaking in praise oi the Foxes.” 

* And now we have nothing to say against 
them or her; but it is only iair to tell thee 
that Kezia and I have observed a change in 
thee, not for the better; and we fear that 
Dorothy is in some way to blame for it. In 
our Society it is not considered modest or 
becoming for young men and women to be 
talking of loving each other; a higher prin- 
ciple than mere human affection should be 
the motive for a consistent marriage.” 

Josiah was silent. It was impossible for 
him to argue with his sisters, or to defend 
his love, about which he often had sore 
pricks of conscience, not knowing if he were 
right in cherishing the passion which was 
daily growing stronger within him. 

Jemima’s face relaxed; she saw she had 
touched the boy, as she always called him. 
So she seated herself more firmly on her 
chair in order to carry on the good work and 
improve the opportunity. For the next hour 
Josiah listened patiently, and with apparent 
attention, to a jobation, in the form of a 
duet ; for when Jemima stopped, Kezia took 
up the discourse. Each sister performed her 
part with such satisfaction to herself that, 
when they had finished, Jemima extended 
her hard bony hand to Josiah, telling him to 
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be thankful that he had those about him who 
would never see him go astray without speak- 
ing words of reproof, prompted only by 
anxiety for his welfare. Kezia afterwards 
wrote to Dorothy that they would be glad 
to see her, if convenient, on her way to 
York. 

When the letter reached Dorothy, it sud- 
denly recalled her to a sense of what was 
expected of her: that she should not un- 
asked give her love to any man; and that if 
she were asked, she should firmly deny it to 
one opposed in every way to those principles 
which she held dear. 

Of late, Charles Verschoyle had come 
frequently to Fryston, and though, when 
Grace and John were present, he only paid 
Dorothy the attention demanded by courtesy, 
when they were alone, by many an expres- 
sive look and word he showed her who 
it was that drew him constantly there, and 
why he was never contented to be absent. 
Perhaps, had Dorothy been more honest with 
herself, she might have effectually battled with 

he temptation. But the idea of her caring 

r aman who was not a Friend, and worse 
scill, who was a soldier, was so repugnant to 
her that she would not face the difficulty. 
She was confident in her strength, and certain 
that nothing could make her disobey her 
father, or forget her principles. And, though 
her heart was heavy at the thought of leaving 
Fryston, she persuaded herself it was so be- 
cause of her fondness for Grace and the 
children. 

So without allowing herself time for reflec- 
tion she wrote accepting Kezia Crewdson’s 
invitation, and replied to a letter from Josiah, 
telling him she was sorry not to have seen him 
again, but that when she came to Headingley 
she hoped they would be a great deal to- 
gether. ‘Then she ran down-stairs and asked 
Mr. Hanbury to post the letters, returning to 
her room to weep the most bitter tears she 
had ever shed in her life. 

Captain Verschoyle could not understand 
what was wrong with Dorothy. That even- 
ing he dined at the Grange, and had a /éfe-a- 
téte with her while Grace went for John, but 
though he repeated all the sweet sayings 
which usually made her lovely eyes look 
shyly into his, Dorothy continued in her 
most staid manner, until he was tempted to 
say more than was prudent in his eagerness 
to get one of the glances which now seemed 
to him the most desirable thing in the whole 
world. Of course he could not marry Dorothy, 
—that was out of the question. In the first 
place, she was a Quaker, and Quakers always 





marry Quakers ; here he winced a little, as if 
his first argument was not particularly pleasant 
to him; secondly, he could not afford to 
marry without money; and, thirdly, her 
father kept a shop. The whole affair was 
absurd: nobody would expect him to do 
such a thing. His mind then reverted to her 
prim manner, and he wondered what could 
be the matter with the child, she had 
been so different of late. Perhaps some 
one had been speaking to her about him, 
‘** More than likely,” he said: “ what an extra- 
ordinary thing it is that some people can’t 
let others alone ; they must suggest, or warn, 
or interfere! I call it unwarrantable imper- 
tinence ;” and Captain Verschoyle continued 
to abuse these imaginary persons, until he | 
resolved to frustrate their designs by going | 
down the next day to Fryston, and driving it | 
all out of the pretty creature’s head. 

And when he went, the pretty creature had || 
suffered so much from the fear that she had || 
offended him, and that he would not come || 
again, that she threw prudence to the 
winds, looked more bewitchingly at him than | 
ever, and resolutely salved her conscience by | 
saying to herself, that while she was here it | 
was of no use, but when she went to Head- | 
ingley she would rea/ly try to like Josiah 
Crewdson. 

All in vain, therefore, did Mrs. Hanbury | 
ask eligible Friends to luncheon or dinner. | 
Dorothy made herself very agreeable during 
their stay, but was quite indifferent whether 
they ever came again or not. - 

At last, in her disappointment, Grace con- 
fided to John that she believed in her heart | 
that Dolly really cared for that gawky- | 
looking Josiah Crewdson. | 

“Oh! I dare say,” replied her husband | 
stolidly. | 

“Thou dare say !” repeated Grace ; “ why, | 
John, thou hast never seen him; thou dost | 
not know what he is like.” | 

“Thou hast given me a very full descrip- 
tion of his peculiarities,” laughed John, “end- 
ing with the invariably expressed opinion of 
his worth and goodness which usually finishes 
the portraiture of a plain and awkward per- 
son.” 

“T really do not think that I have dealt | 
hardly with him,” said Grace, with a rather 
rueful face, “and I believe in his kind disposi- 
tion; but it does seem a sacrifice to marry 
Dolly to him, and bury her in that duli house 
at Headingley.” 

‘Well, my dear, but if it be her pleasure, 
why annoy thyself? She is not compelled to 
marry Crewdson.” 
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“ But father wishes it so much: he has set 
his heart upon the match.” 

“Ah! a great many fathers and mothers 
set their hearts on matches that never come 
off, my dear.” 

“ Yes, but Dorothy is different from most 
girls, John; she would never marry any one 
of whom father did not approve.” 

“Hum!” said John, screwing his mouth 
| in a comical way. “If Fate had decreed 
|| that I should be the man upon whom your 
|| sister had set her affection, I should not fear 
| the disapprobation of fifty fathers. Where 

that young lady bestows her love, she will 
| not keep much back for anybody else ; and 
'| she’s too much her father’s daughter to give 

up easily what she has set her heart upon.” 

| “Josiah Crewdson is wealthy, I suppose ?” 

said Grace. 

| “Yes, he is said to be arich man. His 
| father left him a considerable amount of pro- 

perty, besides the business, which I hear is 
| rapidly increasing. Josiah Crewdson is con- 
'| sidered a very shrewd, safe fellow.” 

“ However, that need not influence Doro- 
| thy,” answered Grace, “for she is sure to 
| have a goad fortune. Besides her mother’s 

money, all Aunt Abigail’s is certain to come 

to her.” 

“Rich, young, and beautiful! What more 
can man desire ?” 

“Why, that she should desire him; and 
I have seen no sign of that yet.” 

“Well,” said John, laughing, “do you 
know that it has struck me that there has 
been a considerable amount of philandering 
lately, under our very sharp noses, without 
our taking much account of it.” 

“What dost thou mean?” asked Grace, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“T mean, my dear, that, notwithstanding 
my firm belief that we are two of the most 
interesting and attractive people to be met 
with in the United Kingdom, yet when 
Dorothy leaves us, we shall not be just so 
frequently favoured with visits from our friend 
Captain Verschoyle.” 

“Nonsense. What is there to make thee 

| imagine such a thing ?” 

“Well, for one thing—whenever we are out 
walking they always manage to fall behind.”: 

“That is only because we are talking 
together, and they wish to keep at a little 
distance from us.” 

_“ Yes; but there is a limit to most people’s 
distance. But, unless it’s out of sight and 
hearing, I have not discovered the limit to 
theirs. Then, when we are in the house, 
they are in the garden ; and if we are in the 

















garden, the objects of interest to them in the 
opposite direction are really surprising. Why, 
Grace, it is not so long since our own love- 
making days that thou shouldst forget all its 
cunning devices.” 

“T have not forgotten one of them,” she 
said, looking at him tenderly ; “ but I cannot 
believe that what thou art thinking of is true. 
However, I shall now take care to watch 
them narrowly.” 

“Quite right,” said her husband, preparing 
to leave ; “ for I have a suspicion that Grace, 
as well as Love, is sometimes blind.” 


CHAPTER XXIV,—“ ALL THAT IS RIGHT.” 


IT was the last week of October, and the 
last week of Dorothy’s visit to Fryston. On 
the following Thursday she was to leave for 
Headingley. Captain Verschoyle still re 
mained in London. At first he said business 
detained him, but the business was no more 
than the ordering of a shooting suit. Then he 
overstayed Colonel Stapleton’s invitation ; and 
after disappointing Stapleton he couldn’t go 
anywhere else; so he decided to stay now 
until Harry Egerton returned to Darington. 

Mr. Egerton had been at Darington a 
week ; still his godson lingered in town, until 
a letter from Audrey announced Lady Laura’s 
intention of returning home, to which was 
added, as a bit of sisterly advice, that unless 
he was equal to squalls he had better disap- 
pear at once. 

“That decides me,” thought Captain Vers- 
choyle after reading the letter. “I must not 
encounter her ladyship at present ; so I shall 
run down to the Hanburys and tell them I 
have been called away suddenly. I wonder 
how Dorothy will take it. Of course we both 
knew the time must come for saying, ‘ Adieu, 
my love, for evermore adieu ;’ but it’s none 
the more pleasant for that. If I saw much 
more of her I verily believe I should make 
an ass of myself—as it is, we are neither of 
us at all compromised. I believe the child 
loves me, and I never felt it so hard to give 
up any girl before. Ah! I was always an 
unfortunate beggar. I never met a girl yet 
that I liked but she was sure either not to 
have a penny, or to belong to a family beyond 
the pale of the magic circle.” 

Here Captain Verschoyle looked at his 
watch, and resolved to catch the early train, 
Mrs. Hanbury having announced to him her 
intention of not returning from London until 
five o’clock. 

Of course he could not see the sweet pic- 
ture that Dorothy made as she stood half- 
way up the hedge-bank, holding back the nut 
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branches in a strained, eager, listening atti- 
tude, trying to make sure that she heard the 
coming train in the distance, while with every 
rapid beat her heart seemed to cry aloud, 
“Will he come? Will he come?” 

Captain Verschoyle got out of the train and 
walked to the house. He hoped that he would 
find Dorothy alone, for then he knew he 
should see the soft colour leap into her cheeks, 
and die away so slowly ; he knew that he 
should feel her little hand tremble in his like a 
frightened bird ; and he knew that the shy 
eyes would meet his, and be dropped again 
before he had taken in half of their beauty, 
making him determine to have them lifted 
again and again. And yet he could say 
they both “meant nothing,” and that they 
were not in the least committed to one 
another. 

Dorothy remained in her elevated position 
until she saw the smoke of the train puffing 
on and away. Then she scrambled down 
and tried to stay patiently, beguiling the 
tedious waiting by many a youthful device. 
At length she felt so certain that more than 


the given time had elapsed that she deter- | 
mined to run in and look at the hall clock. 


Turning quickly out from the nut-walk, 
she found herself face to tace with Captain 
Verschoyle, who took both her hands in his, 


and bending towards her, said: “ Were you | 


running to meet me? 
prisoner until you tell me.” 


I shall keep you 


is thou who wilt amuse me. I like to listen 
when thou art talking.” 

“ Dorothy—I may call you Dorothy, may 
I not?” 

“Oh yes!” and her quick colour told how 
sweet the name sounded. 

“Of course,” he continued, “all your 
friends call you Dorothy. Then, Dorothy, 
when we are parted will you thmk of me 
sometimes ?” 

“ Parted!” Ah, she remembered, in a 
week she would be away from Fryston ; she 
was looking vety grave now. “Think of 
thee ?” she repeated. 

““Why,” he said with affected impatience, 
‘is it impossible for you todoso? Will you 
forget me at once for some other who will 
amuse you? Oh, Dorothy!” 

“Thou knowest well I do not mean that,” 
she said, looking straight at him. “I could 
not forget thee,” she added, while her voice | 
came with a tremor which she endeavoured 
to suppress by saying, “but I am not going | 
for a week yet.” 

“ But I am.” 

“ Thou!” 

“ Yes, I must go to see my godfather.” 

His heart reproached him when he saw 
how pale she became ;—poor darling, she, 
too, would feel the parting. In spite of his 
pity, however, an exultant feeling of joy came 
over him. But his voice was most despond- 
ing as he said, “‘ You will have gone before I 


“ Yes— no—that is, I was going to see if | return from York.” 


thou hadst come.” 
“Then you expected me?” 
“No, I did not quite.” 
“Not expect me, and yet tell me you 


} 
| 
| 


York! that was where Aunt Abigail lived ; 
suppose it should be near, and they were to 
meet again. 

“My aunt Abigail lives near York,” she 


were going to see if I had come!” he said in | said; “ I am going to see her before I return 


a disappointed tone. 

“IT did not expect thee, but I hoped that 
thou wouldst come.” 

Oh! the coy sweet eyes that met his, how 
lovely they were! He could have taken her in 
his arms that very moment. 

They walked back through the nut-walk, he 
expressing much surprise at hearing that 
Mrs. Hanbury was in London. 

“Grace thought she had told thee,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy ; “ she said it was just pos- 


and it so, I—” 

“ Well?” 

“‘ Was to amuse thee until she came.” 

“ What a shameful task to impose upon 
your young shoulders!” said Captain Vers- 
choyle. “ You will require to exert yourself 
to your utmost.” 

“ Indeed, no,” she replied, laughing, “ for it 





home.” 
Captain Verschoyle’s heart gave a leap, and 


'his blood tingled in his veins, as he ex- 


claimed— 

‘My dear child, is it possible that you 
are going to York ? How delightful ! we shall 
be there together perhaps.” 

“T__] was thinking of asking to be allowed 
to go home instead; I have been away from 
my mother so long that I do not care about 


| visiting any more.” 
sible thou mightst come down by this train, | 


“ But not now;—you will go to York 
now?” he said eagerly ; then bending close 
to her, he repeated, “ You will go now; I am 
sure you would say yes if you could under- 
stand how happy it would make me.” 

Dorothy did not answer; her colour 
changed, her eyelids quivered, and her mouth 
tightened one moment to relax the next, and 
gradually open like a fresh rosebud. 
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Several times during their interview Charles | 


Verschoyle’s conscience had asserted itself, 
giving him sharp pricks, and asking if he 
were acting up even to his own code of 
honour; but he would not listen now. 
What cared he at that moment for anything 
but the certainty that the girl loved him with 
all the warmth of her heart? He had laid 
his love at the feet of fair ones before ; had 
vowed and sighed, and had been met on equal 
ground. He had been courted, flattered, 
caressed, but never loved by a girl who art- 
lessly betrayed what she strove to conceal. 
When she looked at him she did so because 
she was drawn to him irresistibly ; when she 
blushed, it was the shy blush of girlish inno- 
cence, with no thought of the effect pro- 
duced. Such a woman was a novelty to 
a man like Charles Verschoyle. He en- 
joyed Dorothy’s tell-tale face and the sweet 
secret it betrayed, without a thought of 
anything beyond the present moment. Time 
enough for reflection when they were apart 
from each other. 

“ Dorothy,” he almost whispered, “ will you 
not say that you will go now?” 

No answer, 

“Ah! it is nothing to you that we are 
parted,” he said, turning from her with a dis- 
contented sigh. ‘‘ You want to be back in 
Devonshire with your mother ; and you do not 
care if I suffer.” 

There was a pause, and then he felt a little 
hand laid upon his arm, and Dorothy’s sweet 
eyes looked beseechingly into his, as she said 
timidiy, “ Say, would it really make thee more 
happy if I went ?” 

Who could resist it? The temptation was 
too strong for Charles Verschoyle, so he 
framed the sweet face in his hands, and said, 
“Dorothy, do you love me?” 

“Yes,” said the glad eyes; “yes,” said 
the soft mouth, and “yes” seemed to be 
echoed by the throbbing of her heart. 

“ With all your heart ?” 

“Yes,” and the eyes looked straight into 
his. 

“ Better than all the world?” 

"Re oe 

And the autumn winds sighed softly, and 
rustled among the leaves overhead; but 
Dorothy heeded not ; and the roses shed their 
leaves despairingly at her feet, but she saw 
them not. For love held back the sands of 
agg and flooded all around with his golden 
ight. 

“My darling! I hear some one coming.” 

“Coming—here?” she said in a terrified 
voice; “what shall I do?” 





“Turn down the path and go into the 
house by the other way, and I will meet 
them and say all that is right.” 

She did not wait for another word; and 
Captain Verschoyle sauntered along the nut- 
walk, until the footsteps came near, and 
Mrs. Hanbury exclaimed— 

“What, by yourself? Where is that 
naughty sister of mine? I expected to find 
her politely entertaining you.” 

“So she has been; but her anxiety to 
ascertain if you had arrived overcame her 
politeness, and she ran into the house a few 
minutes since.” 

“And, now, how are you?” said Grace. 
“T am so glad you decided to come; for 
John is bringing a friend to dinner. I have 
never seen him ; but he says we shall all like 
him. You came down by the three o'clock 
train, I suppose?” 

“Yes. I looked for you at the siation, 
but did not see you. Had I been quite sure 
you were coming by this train, of course I 
would have waited for you.” 

There was a pause; and Grace thought 
something was wrong with her friend ; for do 
what he would, Captain Verschoyle was not 
at ease, and could not provide small talk as 
usual. 

Grace observed this restraint, as well as 
the nervous way in which he twisted one 
end of his moustache. So she told him 
where she had been, what purchases she 
had made, and smiled internally to think of 
poor Dolly’s state of mind when sustaining 
the conversation by herself. She did not 
wonder now at her running in to see if the 
train had brought her to the rescue. 

When they got in-doors, Dorothy was not 
to be seen. Mrs. Hanbury announced her 
intention of going at once to look for her ; but 
Captain Verschoyle asked her a question, 
which, he said, had been puzzling him, about 
one of Leslie's pictures. 

This entailed another half-hour’s conversa- 
tion, and then the children came in; and it 
was dusk before Dorothy made her appear- 
ance, stammering out something about think- 
ing they were in the garden. 

“Bless the child,” laughed Grace. “We 
have not taken leave of our senses yet. We 
came in-doors nearly an hour ago. I only 
went out to look for you, and we returned 
at once. Now it is time we did a little 
adornment ; for John is bringing a friend 
with him.” ‘Turning to Captain Verschoyle, 
she added, “ He is a gentleman with whom 
John is very much pleased, tor the manner 
in which he conducted a troublesome lawsuit 
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in which the firm was lately engaged. He 
has a somewhat romantic history too.” 

‘Indeed !” replied Captain Verschoyle, in 
such a tone that Mrs. Hanbury knew that she 
might as well reserve her story, for to-night 
it would fall on very dull ears. So she arose, 
saying— 

‘“‘But while I am talking, I am forgetting 
how the time is going. Come, Dolly, we must 
go and dress ;” and the sisters left the room. 

Captain Verschoyle stretched himself, and 
gazed into the fire for fully twenty minutes. 
Whether his thoughts were happy or not, his 
face did not indicate; only at the end of 
that time he started up, and said— 

“Well, I cannot help it now; and if it 
were all to come over again, I would act 
in exactly the same way. But what’s to 
be the end of it, or what I mean, I really 
cannot tell.” 

He then rang the bell, and desired Cannon 
to showhim his room, determining not to worry 
himself more that night with such reflections. 

Notwithstanding, it was not the amount 
of care he bestowed upon his personal ap- 
pearance that detained him at his toilette so 
long that when he appeared in the drawing- 
room all were assembled. 

John Hanbury was showing his wife a new 
photograph. By Dorothy’s side sat Geoffrey 
Dynecourt. The blood rushed into his face 
as Captain Verschoyle exclaimed,— 

“Why, Dynecourt, when did you come 
back? I thought you were out in the country.” 

“I might echo your words, for you were 
expected the same day that I left Mr. Ford’s.” 

“Ah, but, you see, I never turned up ;” 
and Captain Verschoyle laughed, for Lady 
Laura had been very careful not to inform 
her son of his rival’s flitting. 

‘“‘ Ah! you are friends already,” said Grace ; 
“that is delightful.” 

“Yes, we were staying together in a 
country-house the other day, and a very jolly 
time we had. You stayed a week beyond 
me, Dynecourt. What did you all do? 
Poor old Ford got ill, did he not ? 

“Yes, but he soon recovered.” 

It cost Mr. Dynecourt an effort to appear 
at ease, and to speak in his usual tone of 
voice. He longed to ask Captain Verschoyle 
if his mother and sister were in London, but 
to mention Audrey in an indifferent voice, 
and with a careless manner, was simply im- 
possible. 

“ By the way, did that second picnic come 
off?” 

“The second picnic! Oh yes.” 

“I wonder,” thought Captain Verschoyle, 





“if he was sweet upon Miss Bingham ; it 
looks like it ; he seems to shirk talking about 
the party.” 

Just then dinner was announced, and the 
conversation passed to other subjects, until 
Captain Verschoyle said, ‘‘My mother is 
coming to London in a day or two with my 
sister, who has been ill and laid up at Dyne 
Court for more than a week.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then 
Mr. Dynecourt replied, “ Indeed! has she?” 

Grace, with a woman’s tact, saw that all 
was not plain sailing, so she contrived to 
direct the conversation into another channel. 

Captain Verschoyle was too much occupied 
with his own affairs to be much impressed 
by any one’s manner ; he only wondered for 
a moment if his mother had been talking too 
much about Miss Bingham and him, and so 
had offended Dynecourt. 

Grace, in her own mind, came nearer the 
mark. Dorothy, who had hardly spoken during 
dinner, asked Mr. Dynecourt, when Grace and 
the Captain were at the piano, if he did not 
think Audrey Verschoyle very lovely. 

“ Do you know her?” he asked. 

“T met her once in Devonshire; and I 
shall never forget her.” 

Mr. Dynecourt recalled the evening that 
he and Audrey had spent in Mr. Ford’s room, 
and the description which she had given of 
the lovely young Quaker and her mother. 
Surely this was the girl Audrey had longed 
to be like. Oh, if she had been like her, 
how different this life might have been! He 
knew now that, in spite of the bitterness of 
his words at parting, and the determination 
he formed then to forget her and to learn 
to hate her, it was impossible. She would 
occupy a higher place in his heart than any 
woman he would ever meet again. Often, 
when he sat in his chambers, weary and 
worn by his hard work, he would recall the 
injustice she had done him ; and then, after 
enumerating her faults, her worldliness, her 
coldness of heart—dwelling on every soft 
seduction as a trick—he would almost grind 
his teeth, as he exclaimed—“ And, knowing 
all this, I can love her still! Fool that Iam!” 

A thousand wild thoughts filled his mind 
when he heard that Audrey had been ill—he 
was glad, sorry. Could she have been think- 
ing about him? Had she refused Mr. Ford? 
This gentle girl evidently knew nothing of 
her—would, perhaps, never see her again ; so 
he might indulge in speaking of Audrey, and 
hear her spoken of, where there was no 
chance of his secret being discovered. 

So Dorothy tried to arouse herself from 
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her own dream, to talk to her grave-looking 
companion. She did not tell him what had 
brought Audrey and Charles Verschoyle to 
King’s-heart. She only described their visit, 
and praised Audrey so much, that Mr. Dyne- 
court was delighted with her. He sat listen- 
ing so earnestly that Captain Verschoyle 
was quite annoyed, Further on in the even- 
ing, when Dorothy went to bring something 
for her sister, and Geoffrey turned to Mrs. 
Hanbury, saying, “‘ How lovely your sister is ! 








along time,” Captain Verschoyle thought— 
“What can the fellow mean?” 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN DOUBT AND GRIEF 
AND HOPE, 


THouGH Grace Hanbury told her husband 
that she still believed his suspicions concern- 





| entirely unfounded, she considered it prudent 

| to err on the safe side: by which she meant, 

that the two should now have as few oppor- 
tunities of meeting each other as possible. 

“ Dorothy will leave us in a few days,” 





'| she said, “and Captain Verschoyle told me | 


|| he was soon going out of town to visit his 

| godfather. So, John, dost thou not think it 

|| is as well to try and keep them apart ?” 

‘|  “ Certainly,” answered her husband, laugh- 
ing ; “although I am forcibly reminded of 
the Chester saying, ‘When the daughter’s 

|| stolen, lock the Pepper gate.’” 

| “Nonsense,” said Grace, a little vexed. 
“If Dorothy zs struck by him, I am quite 

|| sure it is no serious wound ; and as for him, 

| I believe it is his nature to pay attention to 
any woman he happens to be near. You 
may depend upon it he has no intention but 
that of making himself agreeable.” 

“He is very well connected,” said Mr. 
Hanbury; “it comes out every now and 
then. His uncle is Lord Tonmouth, and 
his mother is a lady of title.” 

“Just so; and that makes the notion of 
any engagement between them absurd. I 
hope I have not been careless. I don’t 
really think I have—only I have taken fright 
now.” 

“Don’t do that, dear,” said John kindly. 
“There may be nothing in it ; but next time he 
writes, say thou hast an engagement, and fix 
a day when Dolly will have left us.” 

In accordance with this decision, when 

|| the next day a letter came from Captain Vers- 

| choyle saying that he hoped to see them on 
| Tuesday, Mrs. Hanbury wrote to inform him 
| that they were all going to spend that day 

with John’s mother at Hampstead. But she 





| ing Dorothy and Captain Verschoyle to be | 





asked him to come on the following Satur- 
day instead. 

Captain Verschoyle in his heart felt re- 
lieved at not having just then to face Mrs, 
Hanbury, but he wrote in reply that he was 
compelled to leave London immediately, and 
hoped to see them on his return. He re- 
quested her to convey to her sister his 
adieux, and expressed his regret at being un- 


| able to make them in person. He thought 
this was really cleverly managed. Dorothy 
I have not been so charmed with any one for | 


would, of course, understand the plan, though 
she would not perhaps see the motive which 
prompted it. Here, however, he was mistaken. 

Mrs. Hanbury had more tact than most 
women, but she would never have made a 
diplomatist. At the very time when there 
was need for concealment, stratagem, or 
finesse, Grace turned out a decided bungler, 
showing by her awkward manner how foreign 


| chicanery was to her frank and open nature. 
Captain Verschoyle’s first letter having been 


kept secret from Dorothy, the arrival of the 
second, with its message, rather put her out. 
She felt Dorothy would suspect something 
because of the awkward manner in which she 
blurted out the intelligence without looking 
at her. Dorothy murmured something in 
reply which Grace did not catch. When she 


| did cast a furtive look at her young sister, 


she saw that her face was white and her lips 
tightly pressed together. 

“Poor child!” thought Grace, “I fear 
there is something in John’s suspicions. I 
should have been more watchful, but I had 
better take no notice now.” Therefore, though 
her kind heart prompted her to say some 
sympathetic words, she refrained, and allowed 
Dorothy to leave the room. 

It must not be presumed that since the 
evening when Dorothy and Charles Vers- 
choyle parted in the garden, she had thought 
nothing more of their interview. But no one 
who knew Dorothy would have believed her 
possessed of such strength of mind as made 
her appear to others the same happy and 
contented girl she had formerly been. Of 
the tears which regret and unconquerable 
love drew from her eyes, no trace was visible 
in the morning, though half the night was 
spent in imaginary interviews with her lover, 
in which he pleaded vainly that she would 
renounce her principles and become a soldier’s 
wife. 

Dorothy firmly resolved never to marry any 
man but Charles Verschoyle ; yet marry him 
she could not. What! forget her father, her 
mother, and all the lessons they had taught 
her! And for a stranger, too! Impossible! 
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Yet Dorothy’s happiest dream was that 
Charles Verschoyle might forsake his profes- 
sion, and become of like mind with Friends 
in every other way. She never doubted that 
she should see him again. But she resolved 
that this interview should be their last, and 
that she would tell him they must part. It 
was only when the news of his departure 
cane, that she knew how much hope had 
hitherto sustained her. Now, as she sat 


' gazing vacantly, she could only repeat to her- 


self the word “ Gone !”—gone without seeing 
her, without a word! What could it mean? 
Then the hot blood rushed to her face, as the 
terrible thought flashed upon her that she had 
acted in an unmaidenly manner in so openly 
betraying her love, and thus had lost his 
respect for ever. ‘Oh, but to see him again, 
only once again!” rose from her heart. 
Dorothy knew well that she had no right 
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to go to the Crewdsons, now that her duty 
was to return home, and at the very least 
tell her father that she could not marry 
Josiah. But her feelings led one way and 
her duty the other, and she argued that it 
would be better that Josiah should get her 
adverse decision from her own lips. Then, 
her aunt expected her, and it would be selfish 
to disappoint dear Aunt Abigail. While all 
this passed through Dorothy’s mind, she 





endeavoured to give no heed to the whispered 
hope,—* Perhaps at York I shall see him 
again ;”"—a hope prompted by a newly- 
awakened feeling more potent than early 
prejudices or principles. Therefore her fits 
of penitence—of horror that she was de- 
ceiving her parents, and of shame that 
she was disregarding the rules of the 
Society—had their sway for the moment, 
and then died away. This hope, however, 
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lived on, smouldering sometimes, fiercely | tinued aloud—‘“I am sure you did. But 
burning at others, but ever there to com-| you were asking about young men. Well, 
fort and sustain its sweet companion, Love. | there was not one there, save Charles and a 
Therefore Dorothy did not speak of return- | Mr. Dynecourt, who was dying for Miss Bing- 
ing home; and it was finally arranged that ham, the girl to whom Charles behaved so 
under the care of one of Grace’s servants, | shamefully.” 
who was going to York for her holiday, she “Shamefully !” echoed Miss Brocklehurst 
would leave Fryston on the Thursday follow- | contemptuously: “with you, Laura, that 
ing for Leeds. |depends on the amount of money the girl 
|has. You defended him warmly enough in 
| that affair with Constance Stanmore.” 
ee an “Now, my dear Maria, I assure you, you 
Lavy Laura Verschoyle and her daughter | were quite mistaken in that girl; she was as 
had again taken possession of 27a, Egmont artful as could be, and laid a trap for poor 
Street. Their departure from Dyne Court | Charles.” 
had been delayed by Audrey’s real illness.| ‘ Poor Charles, indeed!” laughed Miss 
Her anxiety had induced a feverish, nervous | Brocklehurst ; “he’s a fit subject for pity, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MISS BROCKLEHURST 


attack which rendered her removal impos- | 


sible; and for. ten’ days she had been in 
reality an invalid, Since then they had been 
living at Hastings, in. the hope that the sea 
air would recruit her health. 


cousin, had a house there, and during their | 


stay they were her guests. 


She made up her mind to consult a physician 
whenever they returned to London. 
was quite certain that there was something 


certainly. . Nonsense, Laura, I have no pa- 
tience with you. Charles is a favourite of 
mine. Like his poor father, he has a deal of 
good in him if it only got a chance of coming 


|out; but I am not blind to his being as 
Miss Brocklehurst, who was Lady Laura’s | 


selfish as he can be, and if somebody or 
something does not alter him he’ll be a self- 


| indulgent, middle-aged man, if not a tho- 
Lady Laura, for the first time in her life, | 


felt great anxiety about Audrey’s health. | 


roughly wicked and disagreeable old one.” 
“T am sure,” began Lady Laura in an 


| aggrieved voice, “1 don’t know why you 


She | 


seriously wrong with Audrey, else why this | 


unusual and extraordinary conduct? To 


| 


should say such things of my poor children. 
I am sure Audrey and Charles are devoted to 
you, Maria.” 

“ No, they are not,” replied Miss Brockle- 





Miss Brocklehurst alone did she confide her | hurst, with an amused smile on her face; 
fears, hoping that her cousin might suggest | “and better still, they don’t pretend to be. 
some solution of a mystery which puzzled | Whenever I get a bit of toadying from them 
her greatly. | it comes from them with a bad grace that all 

“And now, my dear Maria,” said. her | your drilling cannot hide. I am not speaking 
ladyship, as she concluded her statement, | against them, Laura, for in my way I am 
“can you suggest any motive or reason for | fond of them both ; but you and I are rela- 








such unaccountable behaviour ?” 


truth,” answered Miss Brocklehurst. “ But 
are you sure that you are not keeping in the 


young man to whom Audrey has lost her 
heart—of which I should say she had’ very 
little, by-the-bye—-as well as her head, which 
is her strong point, for I do not think your 
daughter a beauty, Laura, and I have always 
told you so.” 

“Disgusting old maid!” thought Lady 
Laura to herself; “ when Audrey is married 
to Mr. Ford I really think I'll tell her my 
mind.” But she answered blandly, “So you 
have, dear cousin ; but still, she gets an im- 
mense deal of attention.” 

“ Ah, so did I when I was young.” 

“Your fifty thousand pounds may have,” 
her ladyship thought to herself as she con- 


| tions, you know, and relations can afford to 
“Not if you are telling me the whole | say what they think, and speak the truth to 


| 





| must allow me the same privilege. 
background some good-looking but penniless | 


each other. You always do, I know, so you 
I can 
tell you that I consider your children’s bring- 
ing up would have spoiled the finest nature 
ever bestowed on a human being. Now 
don’t begin about the sacrifices you have 
made, because every time you have wanted 
to borrow a hundred pounds I have heard 
all about them. I am not blaming you, 
Laura; for though they are your children 
they are no more like you than I am, and 
I dare say you.understand them just as little.” 

By this time Lady Laura had made very 
free use of that valuable accessory, her hand- 
kerchief. Whether her tears ever did really 
flow no one knew, but from the display she 
made of her handkerchief, the effect generally 
produced was good. 
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“Of course,” she answered in a subdued 
tone, “Ican say nothing; but it is rather 
hard to have done all a mother could do for 
Audrey, and then, because she takes some 
idle whim, to have it said to me that I have 
been negligent, and have allowed her to com- 
promise herself with some penniless—adven- 
turer.” 

Miss Brocklehurst could not forbear laugh- 
ing at Lady Laura allowing the hard knocks 
to go by, and settling upon an imaginary 
grievance. “Oh, make your mind easy on that 
score,” she said; “I do not suppose poor 
Audrey’s character will ever come forth with 
such strength that she will refuse a rich, vulgar 
old man, because some fascinating fellow of 
her own age and condition has taken her heart 
captive. If she did so I should be proud of 
my god-daughter, as I am of Charley, if want 
of love was his true motive in this Bingham 
affair.” 

Even Lady Laura’s patience had its limits. 
This was too much for her. And she rose, 
saying angrily— 

“TI really believe, Maria, if my children 
married beggars, or the very tradespeople’s 
belongings, you would be delighted, and 
triumph over me.” 

“No, I should not, Laura. I should be 
sorry ; although, perhaps, it would be better 
for them than many matches which the world 
calls splendid and eligible. Don’t be angry ; 
remember I have had fifty years’ rivalry with 
money. To it most of the lovers I ever 
had paid their court; and so I glory over 
every defeat of Mammon, and rejoice when 
mine ancient enemy gets the worst of it. 
There, there; sit down, and don’t look so 
mournful. If, as you say, there is nobody 
else to influence her choice, of course it must 
be an idle whim, which will soon pass over ; 


of mind. 
'had known—women who had undoubtedly 





a 


so that, before the end of the season, Croesus 
will doubtless be your son-in-law.” 

Could Audrey have heard this conversa- 
tion, it might have given her a grain of that 
comfort she just now stood so sorely in need 
of. She longed for some one to talk to about 
this care which was destroying her peace 
She thought of the women she 


married for money or position. Had they 
gone through such struggles and temptations ? 
Had they fought, and conquered, and come 
forth victorious, wreathed with triumphant 
smiles? Night and day the conflict seemed 
to go on within her, and from it there was 
no rest nor respite ; she could make no deci- 
sion, and arrive at no conclusion. She had 
great dread of meeting Mr. Ford before her 
mind was fully made up. At Hastings she was 
safe; but once back in Egmont Street, he 
might present himself to her at any moment. 

Miss Brocklehurst looked at her earnestly, 
as they stood waiting for the train ; and, while 
Lady Laura was asking Marshall some ques- 
tions, she said, “ Audrey, if you want another - 
change at any time, remember you can always 
come to me. Nonsense, my dear, it is only 
right ; you are my godchild, you know.” 

After they had gone, Miss Brocklehurst, 
meditating on the care-worn look. on Audrey's 
face, said to herself, “ There’s something on 
that girl’s mind, I am certain. There’s more 
in this sudden change than meets the eye. I 
wonder what it can be? Her mother said 
she had not seen any one; but then Laura’s 
a fool, and never speaks the truth. On my way 
home I'll propose to stay in Egmont Street 
for a few days, and then I shall find out 
more about it. She looks very ill, and altered. 
It may be some hopeless love affair. Poor 
Audrey !” 





TWO DREAMS. 


DREAM THE FIRST. 


SAW, in dream, an aged reverend Man, 
Sitting upon a heap of shards and cinders ; 
Whom when I greeted passing, “ Stop!” said he, 


“Thou must not that way go!” 


* Because I disallow it. 
O hear me, gentle son ! 


“ And wherefore not?” 


Stay, my son ; 
Close, close thine eyes, 


That I may teach thy pathway.—Wilt thou not? 
Audacious vagabond ! rejecting him 


Who sits in place of Gop!” 


At which I smiled, 


And pass’d. He, frowning, lifted both his hands, 
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As if to curse, but in that effort split 
And fell to pieces, like a lump of sand 
Upon the seashore in a rising tide. 


Then all the sea-fowl rose and scream’d, and all 
The fishes leap’d and tumbled in the surf, 

A shrill harsh cry, a fluttering turbulence, 

Subsiding instantly ; and lo, I paced 

The broad smooth strand familiar, and the sea 
Roll’d calmly shoreward, murmuring round tay steps 
With music, underneath a sky of light 

Purer than azure wildflow’rs ; music finer, 

Tenderer than song of birds or children’s voices 
Floating in hymns of joy on morning breezes. 


DREAM THE SECOND. 


I dream’d : 
And, as it seem’d, 
A gorgeous Palace-Temple I beheld ; 
And through its golden gates impell’d, 
And measureless halls, a moving crowd 
From every land where men may live and die 
Drew to the central dome. 
There sat the Prophet-King enthronéd high, 
White-robed, serene, in solemn majesty ; 
Melodious wail of anthems, waxing loud, 
Burst in thundering billows of sound ; 
Incense creeping round 
Rose without intermission to his feet, and clom 
And hung with clouds the mighty dome, 
Wreathing the sculptured saints and angels there ; 
While to the people’s prayerful eyes 
Angels and saints themselves were dimly congregated 
Midway the dome and in the outside air ; 
A throng of glorious messengers that waited, 
Eager for errands to and from the skies, 
With wings of strength 
To mount the steep of heav’n and find at length 
Gop’s own 
Almighty Throne. 


Then my dream shifted somehow, and became 
Different ; and yet the things were still the same 
A lonely hut on a moor ; 
A white-beard Man and poor ; 
Wind in the crannies whistling and sighing ; 
Embers dying, red in the gloom, 
Sending a sluggish bleary fume 
To eddy around the rotten thatch ; 
And the beetles and centipedes ran about 
From the holes in the floor ; 
And the rickety door 
Stirr’d its latch ‘ 
At the push of some creature sniffing without. 


’Twas near midnight, 

The falling flake 
Had turn’d the black moor deathly white, 
When this Old Man mutter’d, half-awake, 
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“T am supreme over every King— 
My talisman’s greater than Solomon’s Ring— 
All wisdom and power to me belong !” 
And the fire went out as he croon’d his lingering song, 
Ice-cold grew his feet ; 
All his limbs lost heat ; 
His brain ceased to think, 
His eyes ceased to wink, 
His heart ceased to beat ; 
His jaw fell, but his forehead kept a frown. 
Louder the wind began to blow, 
And blew the hovel down, 
And hid the corpse in snow. 
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OUR BETTER SELVES. 


M AY I, a woman, say a few words about 
“ Ourselves ?” 


Every day shows us that what has been | 
called the Woman Question; is far from being | 


rightly understood or settled. Wehave been 


told, and have told ourselves, what we are, | 
or are supposed to be ; what we can do, and | 


what we cannot; and what men (supposed 
to form the Opposition) ought to be and to 
do to us. We seem to have got entangled 
in a web of paradoxes. According to some 


of our estimates of ourselves, we are almost | 


good for nothing ; according to others, nothing 
is good enough for us. Women’s thoughts 
about women vary in pitch and tone, from 


when next vacant, ought to be offered to a 
woman, to that of a little friend of mine who 
maintains that every woman has a right to 
have a cat. 

There are many strange contradictions and 
incoherencies too, in much that is set forth 
concerning our relations with the other half 
of humanity ; our counsel not seeming to 
have determined whether men are to be our 
masters, or our slaves, or something between 
the two. The fast girl and the strong-minded 
woman have one idea in common, namely, 
that as men have, however undeservedly, 
held a higher place in the world than our- 
selves, all that we have to do is to make our- 
selves as like men as possible. 

I would not for the world apply the ex- 
pression “ strong-minded” to those earnest 
and brave women who, feeling deeply for the 
misery to which folly and ignorance bring 
their victims, seek the cause of all women’s 
troubles in their intellectual defects or polli- 
tical disabilities. Their belief is shared by 


many high-minded men, and our generous | 
advocate, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, recom- | 





mends that the highest possible amount of 
education be given to girls, believing that 
they learn quite as well as boys, and that 
they are, in many respects, better creatures. 
Whether he is right in this or not, let us be 
thankful for his good opinion, and try to 
deserve it. 

But all men are not so clear in their ideas 
of women’s place and powers. There is 
almost as much of the incongruous and para- 
doxical in the estimates formed generally of 
us by the other side as by our own. Some 


| men set women up as useless goddesses in a 


niche in the Temple of Folly, to be wor- 


| shipped while they are young and beautiful, 
the belief, held by some, that the woolsack, | 


and while it is pleasant to flatter and flirt with 


| them, but would keep from them studiously 


all work and all subjects of thought which 
might develop an interest apart from men 
themselves and their admiration. Such men 
forget what tiresome companions these same 
idols, when grown into helpless, silly middle- 
aged women, will make for their after-life. 
With some men, I hope not many, a woman 
is a domestic cipher, which placed beside his 
number one makes Azm worth ten times as 
much as he was before. It is impossible not 
to see that some power is needed to bring all 
these discordant elements into harmonious 
action, The extension to women of educa- 
tion, and professional and political rights, 
will help towards this result, and one way in 
which it will do so will be by showing 
what we can and what we cannot do, so as 
to prove, by the fact of our capability, whether 
God has intended science, art, and practical 
knowledge of every kind, to be shared and 
applied equally by both halves of his children, 
But the cultivation of intellect will not do all 
that is wanted for women any more than it 
does for men, though | am not writing about 
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them now. Is it possible that any amount of 
attendance on lectures, passing a few stiff 
examinations, or entering courts of law and 
medical colleges, can transform that strange 
anomalous creature, a fast girl, into a worthful 
woman? And if she is not a woman filling | 
her right place in the world, what is she? 
She cannot be a man; and, as Mr. Weller 
says, if she’s to be a fabulous animal, why not 
call her a griffin, or a unicorn, or a king’s 
arms at once, and let her take her place 
in the mythology of the future, as the 
opponent of the lion fighting for the crown ? 
Let us take the education and the privi- 
leges offered, and make the best of them ; 
but all the amount of mental cultivation 
that we can receive, and a great deal more, 
cannot do all that is wanted. It will do 
its own work, and that only. The question 
is, Given all that teaching can give, what 
more is wanted to make a woman do all her 
duties, and so obtain all her rights? for Mr. | 
James Mill, I think, has shown that right and 
duty are correlative terms ; and from what | 
I have seen of the other half of the question | 
I cannot but think that in these times, when 
the full duty shall be done, the full right will | 
be conceded. 

How much, and in what way a woman’s | 
intellect may be cultivated without damage 
to the other—I was going to say finer—part | 
of her being, time only can show. The ex- | 
pression “ strong-minded” seems to have 
arisen from some overbalance, for no real ! 
strength of mind can make a girl or woman less | 
loved or less lovable. But this misfortune | 
may befall a woman in whom intellect prepon- | 
derates at the expense of that part of the 
being which gives to intellect its power, rich- 
ness, and grace. Call it affection, or feeling, 
or right-mindedness, or a mixture of all—one 
might find a scientific name, if mental philo- 
sophers had not got into a way of each one 
having his own vocabulary. But all men 
and women know and feel when the quality 
is there, and when it is wanting; and no 
man would ever think of calling a woman 
who had it “strong-minded,” even should 
she read Aeschylus in the original, or discover 
a new planet by calculation. A council of 
young men, lately, debating that important 
subject, the rights of women, and apparently 
suspecting that the wrongs of men might 
form an element in the question, came to 
the conclusion that a new clause ought to be 
inserted in the marriage ceremony, “ I pro- 
mise to nurse the baby.” The true instincts 
of this little social science congress showed 


| what will the “coming woman” be ? 


| contradiction. 





them one prominent and inevitable result of 


a fair balance between women’s rights and 
duties. I hope that long before the bishops 
could be brought to agree to such a change 
in the Prayer-Book, it will be quite unneces- 
sary to make it. 

Even in the great variety and vagueness of 
opinion which floats around the whole sub- 
ject, we may recognise something like the 
mist before the dawn. Chaos must precede 
Cosmos ; and they who are puzzled by the 
chaotic state of this and other social ques- 
tions only find a difficulty because they 
do not perceive a power higher than their 
own at work ; because they imagine that on 
our judgment and our efforts alone it de- 
pends to bring light out of darkness. The 
confusion is inevitable. Let me borrow a 
simile from the dairy and the kitchen. The 
cream must thicken, and become for a time 
a useless fluid, neither one thing nor another, 


| before the butter can appear, and the butter- 


milk be removed ; and the liquid must boil 
and bubble in the pot before the scnm can be 
cleared away and the good liquor obtained. 
When designing mothers, and fast girls, and 
scantily-dressed matrons, and unbalanced 
clever women, have all been scummed away, 
There 
is a deep truth, besides the one I have indi. 
cated, underlying all this incoherence and 
The Woman-worship of the 
Comtists, the Mariolatry of the Romish 
Church, finding its way in clouds of incense 
and glorious music into our own, and the 
agitation for Woman’s rights, are all branches 
of the same tree ; evidences of the growth of 
that half of human nature, which has hitherto 
remained in abeyance, till the intellect, its 
inseparable comrade, should have gained 
strength and maturity, and man should turn 
and hold out a hand to his seemingly weaker 
half—only outwardly and seemingly weaker, 
for the true and peculiar power of a woman 
is still undeveloped, and is hardly as yet 
suspected. The Buckle of the next age will 
study this element, and write its history as a 
strong feature and agency in the world’s pro- 
gress, for the Buckle of the next age will 
have found out that it is not intellect alone 
which shapes the course of things. And this 
other principle, the existence of which is only 


just recognised under the indefinite name of ° 


the feminine element, will be understood and 
brought out to the full light, not only as sup- 
plementing man’s intellect, but as that with- 
out which intellect has only half its power. 
The two united, represent, in their earthly 
form, the Word and the Wisdom of old phi- 
losophy. They have existed together in all 
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times, in both sexes; but intellect, coming woman should not be a conveyancer if she 
first in the order of natural growth, is in | likes it. But if I have formed a true guess 
advance of its companion. The later grow- | as to our place in creation, our time for being 
ing element too is gaining strength in Man, | lawyers and doctors is not fully come 

just as the developing intellect in Woman| We ourselves are passing through our 
gives strength to her own special charac- | Mosaic dispensation, and our Gospel time is 
teristic. It is not now held to be a matter ; at hand. We have been well found fault with 
of course that boys, to be manly, must be | onall hands, and scourged by clever reviewers 
cruel and unrefined ; and if women are be- | till we feel ashamed of ourselves and of what 
coming generally more intellectual than they | we are said to be. But we may look upa 
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used to be, men, taken collectively, are more | 
sympathetic and humane. 

Another consideration may help us to find | 
out where we women stand as to our past | 
and future, and why this excitement and 
confusion prevail with reference to our- | 
selves. Every moral and social growth | 
has its two periods, corresponding to Law | 
and Gospel. In the first period, when evil | 
is seen and recognised, measures of repres- | 
sion are tried, and the offender is con- | 
demned and punished, in the belief that the 
mischief may be crushed out. When this 
method has been tried, and has failed, comes 
the Gospel age ; a new life is introduced, the 
old errors pass away, and Evil is overcome 
with Good. The healing art is now under- 
going this change. ‘The old blisters and 
bleedings and repressive measures are but 
sparingly used; gentler methods are tried, 


and found effectual, and as time goes on 
even those remedies which are wanted now 
will be dispensed with, and sanitary measures 


will take their place. ‘Then we shall give our 
children health instead of physicking them | 
for sickness ; the Gospel time of Medicine | 
will have come, for the Great Healer will be 
with us all, 

It is the same with Law. At present all is 
punishment, and time and money are lost in 
fruitless efforts to repress crime. But this 
will not always be so, tor everywhere the old 
wail of prejudice is giving way, and the sun- | 
light comes in, showing people how much | 
better work schools do than prisons. School- | 
work is done in a crude, imperfect way as 
yet, for we are only groping our way to a real 
education, and head-work has more than its 
fair share in the business. 

It is just because Law and Medicine are 
in their present condition that I doubt whether | 
either of them offer a perfectly fitting field for 
woman’s work. Perhaps the fact of a few | 
women being successful in Medicine may | 
indicate the transition state of that science, 
It is quite certain that a Criminal Law court | 
can be no place for a woman. Law as it 
relates to property is another matter, and | 
there does not seem to be any reason why al 


_ among you, let him be your servant.” 
, | the principle of utter forgetfulness of self in 
| the effort and thought for others, has never 
yet been tried on a large scale. 
| whole is made up of parts, and each one can 


| ascertain clearly and without self-love, 


| wretched results. 


little, for Man, not our hard master, but our 
kind helper, is holding out his hand to us, 
and offering to share with us all his intel- 
lectual wealth. Surely with all this scolding, 
| and scourging, and teaching, all monstrosities 
in the shape of women will be got rid of, and 
the rod may be thrown away. 

Then will our Gospel time come, and we 
shall be under our own only Master, whose 
law of love will alone, and effectually, develop 
our hidden grace and strength, and fit us to 
form one half of human nature in its com- 
pleteness. 

I cannot think that it is visionary or un- 
practical to anticipate the good time, or to 
call to mind the only but certain condition of 
its advent. In our Master’s words, “ Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief 
This, 


But the 


only do her own part. There is no other 
way to obtain universally the “rights” of 
both women and men. Let each one of us 
in 
what direction her most urgent duty lies—or 
in other words, to whom are her cares and 
kind offices most needful. Going out of our 
way to look for more important and showy 
occupation is only pleasing our own fancy 
or ambition, in which there is always more 
or less of the Jellaby element, with all its 
Whatsoever our hands 
find to do should be done with our might, 
and recognised as our appointed work. And 


| then—I need not repeat the parable of the 


ten talents. 

I believe that there will never be an occa- 
sion for any gifts to lie inactive when the 
principle of unselfishness has become uni- 
, versal. ‘Those who are highly gifted will find 
that the exercise of their gift is the best 
service they can render others. But only 
when it is exercised without vanity or self- 
love—and with the pure aim of adding so 
much to the general happiness. 
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Were not the young men right when their 
own true instincts told them that the motherly 
care of her child in every way, is one of a wo- 
man’s most stringent, as it is the holiest of her 
duties ? AZ are agreed upon the importance 
of moral training and intellectual education. 
None have yet penetrated into the mystery of 
a mother’s influence over her child. Science 
is beginning to show how all-important is this 
influence before birth, but science has not 
yet found out what germs of character are 
earliest developed and fostered by the mag- 
netism of a mother’s love, in its direct bearing 
on the physical and mental growth. It can- 
not be that the numberless cords which bind 
the infant life to that of the mother, can in a 
moment be so severed that the mother can 
hold to her child only the place of a stranger, 





or that a stranger can ever take the mother’s 
place in the nurture and nourishment of body 
and soul. The Ology of this will be found 
out some day,—but synthesis comes before 
analysis in God’s order, and practice before 
theory; so we may hope that before this 
wonderful science is translated into Latin, 
and reduced to genus and species, mothers 
will feel how high their duty is, and how 
important it is that each one should do her 
own work, 

What I have said is only what has been 
said over and over again, in different words ; 
but sayings are not doings, and in this case 
the sooner the first becomes the last the 
better it will be for the world, and for the 
men and women in it. 





S. E. DE MORGAN, 





TWO POEMS BY 


JEAN INGELOW. 


I.—A WALK TO ACCRINGTON ON THE FOURTH OF MARCH, 


(WRITTEN FOR A FRIEND'S BIRTHDAY). 


“ The days of our life are threescore years and ten.” 


BIRTHDAY :—and now a day that rose | 


With much of hope, with meaning rife— | 
A thoughtful day from dawn to close : 
The middle day of human life, 


In sloping fields on narrow plains, 
The sheep were feeding on their knees, 
As we went through the winding lanes, 
Strew’d with red buds of alder trees. 


So warm the day—its influence lent 
To flagging thought a stronger wing ; 
So utterly was winter spent, 
So sudden was the birth of spring. 


Wild crocus flowers in copse and hedge— 
In sunlight, clustering thick below, 

Sighed for the firwood’s shaded ledge, 
Where sparkled yet a line of snow. 


And crowded snowdrops faintly hung 
Their fair heads lower for the heat, 
While in still air all branches flung 





Their shadowy doubles at our feet. 


And through the hedge the sunbeams crept, | 
Dropped through the maple and the birch; | 
And lost in airy distance slept | 
On the broad tower of Tamworth Church. | 


Then, lingering on the downward way, 
A little space we resting stood, 

To watch the golden haze that lay 
Adown that river by the wood. 


A distance vague, the bloom of sleep 
The constant sun had lent the scene 
A veiling charm on dingles deep 
Lay soft those pastoral hills between. 


There are some days that die not out, 
Nor alter by reflection’s power, 

Whose converse calm, whose words devout, 
For ever rest, the spirit’s dower. 


And they are days when drops a veil— 
A mist upon the distance past ; 

And while we say to peace—* All hail !” 
We hope that always it shall last. 


Times when the troubles of the heart 
Are hushed—as winds were hushed that 
day— 
And budding hopes begin to start, 
Like those green hedgerows on our way. 





When all within and all around, 
Like hues on that sweet landscape blend, 
And Nature’s hand has made to sound 
The heartstrings that her touch attend. 


When there are rays within, like those 
That streamed through maple and through 
birch, 
And rested in such calm repose 
On the broad tower of Tamworth Church. 
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In sloping fields on narrow plains, As we went through the winding lanes, 
The sheep were feeding on their knees, Strew'd with red buds of alder trees. 


Il. —THE SNOWDROP MONUMENT (IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL). 


MarvELs of sleep, grown cold! 
Who hath not longed to fold 
With pitying ruth, forgetful of their bliss, 
Those cherub forms that lie, 
With none to watch them nigh, 
Or touch the silent lips with one warm human kiss ? 


What! they are left alone 
All night with graven stone, 
Pillars and arches that above them meet ; 
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While through those windows high 
The journeying stars can spy, 
And dim blue moonbeams drop on their. uncovered feet? 


O cold! yet look again, 
There is a wandering vein 
‘Traced in the hand where those white snowdrops lie. 
Let her rapt dreamy smile 
The wondering heart beguile, 
That almost thinks to hear a calm contented sigh, 


What silence dwells between 
‘Those sever’d lips serene 4 
The rapture of sweet waiting breathes and grows, 
What trance-like peace is shed 
On-her reclining head, 
And e’en on listless feet what languor of repose ! 


Angels of joy and love 
Lean softly from above 
And whisper to her sweet and marvellous things ; 
Tell of the golden gate 
That open’d wide doth wait, © 
And shadow her dim sleep with their celestial wings, 


Hearing of that blest shore 
She thinks on earth no more, 
Contented to forego this wintry land, 
She has nor thought nor care 
But to rest calmly there, 
And hold the snowdrops pale that blossom in her hand. 


But on the other face 
Broodeth a mournful grace, 
This had foreboding thoughts beyond her years, 
While sinking thus to sleep 
She saw her mother weep, 
And.could not lift her hand to dry those heart-sick tears, 


Could not—but failing lay, 
Sighed her young life away, 
And: let her arm drop down in listless rest, 
Too weary on that bed 
To turn her dying head, 
Or fold the little sister nearer to her breast. 


Yet this is faintly told 
On features fair and cold, 
A look of calm surprise, of meek regret, 
As if with life oppress’d 
She turned her to. her rest, 
But felt her mother’s love and looked not to forget. 


How wistfully they close, 
Sweet eyes, to their repose ! 
How quietly declines the placid brow ! 
The young lips seem to say, 
“ T have wept much to-day, 
And felt some bitter pains, but they are over now.” 
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Sleep! there are left below 
Many who pine to go, 
Many who lay it to their chastened souls, 
That gloomy days draw nigh, 
And they are blest who die, 
For this green world grows worse the longer that she rolls, 


And as for me I know 


A little of her woe, 


Her yearning want doth in my soul abide, 
And sighs of them that weep, 
“OQ put us soon to sleep, 
For when we wake—with Thee—we shall be satisfied.” 





JEWISH BURIAL RITES. 


(FROM RABBINICAL SOURCES.) 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘* DREAMS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION.” 


AMONG seven things hidden from man 
are the day of his death, and what the 
Talmud calls “the depth of judgment” which 
follows. 

As to the former, when David prayed, 
“Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is” (Ps. 
xxxix. 4), the Rabbinical commentary goes 
on to say that his request was denied, but, 
as a kind of solace, he was assured that 
though the exact day of the month and year 
could not be revealed, his departure would 
take place on a Sabbath. Every Sabbath, 
therefore, after the receipt of this warning, 
David gave himself up, without intermission, 
to the study of the law. This is held to be 
an impregnable defence against the approach 
of the Angel of Death; and as the king, 
with the true Israelitish instinct about length 
of days, seemed in no haste to quit the 
world, he strove in this way to prolong his 
life from week to week. When at length the 
Sabbath came round on which it was decreed 
that he should die, the Angel of Death sped 
upon his mission, but found his intended 
victim occupied in a manner that forbade his 
near approach. Not venturing upon an at- 
tack, and seeing that the king was bent 
upon continuing his study, the angel posted 
himself under a tree, and tried to attract 
attention by hewing at it with anaxe. The 
tree was a favourite with the king, and 
rising hastily to see who it was who dared 
thus rudely to break in upon the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, he advanced towards a flight of 
steps which led into the palace gardens. The 
moment was favourable for the Angel. He 
pushed the king forward, so as to cause him 
to miss his footing, and he fell headlong to 
rise no more. 





The Rabbis are very fond of grouping 
things together in couplets, the better to 
bring out their supposed resemblance, or 
their superiority one over the other. Death 
comes in for its share of this favourite mode 
of treatment in the following way :— 

There are fourteen things which are de- 
scribed as proud and strong; but each of 
them in turn is obliged to acknowledge some- 
thing else to be prouder and stronger. Thus— 

1. The deep is strong, but the earth is 
stronger, as rising up above it. 

2. The earth is strong, but the mountains 
are stronger and higher. 

3. The mountains are strong, but iron is 
stronger, because it cleaves them. 

4. Iron is strong, but fire is stronger, be- 
cause it melts it. 

5. Fire is strong, but water is stronger, 
because it quenches it. 

6. Water is strong, but the clouds are 
stronger, because they draw it up and ab- 
sorb it. 

7. The clouds are strong, but the wind is 
stronger, because it drives them about at its 
will. 

8. The wind is strong, but a wall is stronger, 
because it stands against it. 

g. A wall is strong, but man is stronger, 
for he can break it down. 

10. Man is strong, but sorrow is stronger, 
because it makes him feeble. 

11. Sorrow is strong, but wine is stronger, 
because it causes it to be forgotten. 

12, Wine is strong, but sleep is stronger, 
because it drives its effects away. 

13. Sleep is strong, but sickness is stronger, 
because it breaks it. 

14. Sickness is strong, but death is stronger, 
because it puts an end to it. 
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But stronger than all is a bad woman.. 

This is supposed to rest on the declaration 
of Solomon: “I find more bitter than death 
the woman whose heart is snares and nets, 
and her hands as bands” (Eccles. vii. 26). 

A curious story is told, to the effect that 
the Angel of Death objected to these words, 
on the ground that they made out a bad 
woman to be more powerful than himself, 
whereas he claimed to be acknowledged as 
the universal conqueror. God heard his com- 
plaint, and made known to him that he should 
have personal experience of the truth of what 
Solomon wrote. Accordingly he was turned 
into a man, and in due course was mated 
with a wife, who, besides bringing home a 
comfortable dowry, was pleasant to look upon, 
and bore a high name for all womanly virtues. 
Matrimony, however, seemed on the instant 
to have changed this saintly and engaging 
creature into a very fiend; and no rest did 
she allow to her husband night or day. Not 
to dwell on the ceaseless course of petty tor- 
ture with which she made his life a burden 
almost too heavy to be borne, enough to say 
that he would often have run away from house 
and country, had it not been that he feared 
to leave the little son, who had been born, to 
the tyranny of such a furious mother. He 
determined, therefore, to endure all as best he 
could, till his son was old enough to start in 
life on his own account. When the wished- 
for time arrived, he took him to a private 
place, and bidding him not be frightened, 
for he meant him no harm, thus began :— 

“In me, your most wretched father, you 
see the Angel of Death.” 

The young man drew back with instinctive 
horror, and seemed about to fly, but his father 
motioned him gently with the hand, and 
looked so sad and plaintive, that he was 
induced to listen, though trembling in every 
limb, and staring vacantly round, as though 
uncertain whether he were not dreaming. 

“For twenty years,” his father went on, 
“have I worn human shape, and have lived 
in marriage with your mother. It is because 
I find her society insupportable that I now 
tell you who I am, and beg you to join me 
in my flight.” 

The young man recoiled at the words, 
when his father hurriedly continued—‘ Do 
not mistake my meaning. I do not want to 
take your life—I only desire your happiness ; 
and it is to save you from slavery worse than 
death that I now bid you to fly. Will you 
not come with me?” 

“ But whither shall I go? and how shall I 
obtain my living ?” 











“Listen, my boy! All this I have pro- 
vided for. You have only to obey me. 
My plan is this. You must become a physi- 
cian ; and, if you will follow my directions, 
you will rise to great honour and riches, 
You need no learning. When you enter a 
sick chamber, look diligently in the first in- 
stance whether I am standing at the patient’s 
head.* If I am, there is no hope of his re- 
covery. Say so plainly, take your fee, and 
begone. If I am not there, he will live. 
Pronounce your opinion with confidence. 
Send some trifling medicine, it matters not 
what. His recovery will be put down to 
your skill, and great will be your reward.” 

Pleased with a plan which seemed to pro- 
mise wealth and reputation on such easy 
terms, the young man gave his consent. 
After journeying for some distance together, 
they parted with an affectionate embrace, and 
while the father returned to his old occupa- 
tion, the young man set out for a distant 
city, where he commenced practice as a phy- 
sician. Rapid was the rise of his renown, 
for it spread like wildfire, that in every case 
where this wonderful doctor had pronounced 
that the patient would recover he had got 
well, and that in every case where he had re 
fused to prescribe, death had soon followed. 
It could not be mere luck, the whole city 
agreed, for his opinion had never been known 
to turn out false. 

In this way years rolled by, and the son 
never exchanged a word with his father, 
though he often saw him standing at a sick 
man’s bed. 

The king of the country at length fell ill, 
and the court physicians had little hope of his 
recovery. They had all along regarded our 
friend with jealousy, as an unlicensed, and— 
what, perhaps, was even more to the purpose 
—a successful practitioner ; but the queen, 
in the extremity of her anguish, would hear 
nothing to his disadvantage, and ordered him 
to be sent for on the spot. Profuse were 
her promises, if only he could save her hus- 
band’s life. Half of the royal treasury should 
be made over to him as his fee, and nothing 
that he desired besides should be refused. 
The physician listened with respectful gravity, 
but would promise nothing. ‘I must wait,” 
he said, “ until I have examined his majesty, 
and then I will do my best.” 

No sooner was he introduced into the royal 
chamber than he saw his father standing at 
the head of the bed, and preparing to strike 
his victim. Unwilling to lose the vast re- 





* The angel would allow his son alone to see him. 
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ward that the queen had promised, and know- 
ing at the same time that it was useless to 
speak of recovery, his mind was sorely 
troubled. But it was only for an instant. 
Assuming a look of the deepest agitation he 
shouted out in a tone of alarm, “ Father! 
Father! my mother is here!” 

No second warning was needed. Swift as 
lightning the angel was gone, and so great 
was his terror, that he ventured no more to 
come near the palace. From whence, say 
the Rabbis, it may be concluded that the bad 
woman was still able to exercise her power 
over death. 

It would be ungracious, perhaps, to say 
that Jews are constitutionally timid, espe- 
cially when history is full of heroic deeds 
wrought by their race, but it is certain that 
they exhibit a good deal of nervous trepida- 
tion at the approach of death. In this 
matter, indeed, they derive every encourage- 
ment from their own traditions, which stimu- 
late them to think upon their latter end if 
they so much as cut their finger, or if they 
feel the smallest ache. Their depression in 
sickness can hardly have escaped the notice 
of any one who may have had occasion to 
visit them. When a man is so ill as to be 
obliged to keep his bed, all the Rabbis hold 
that he will not rise again unless his sins are 
forgiven. To ensure recovery, therefore, he 
diligently sets about the work of confession, 
according to a prescribed form. Almost all 
possible sins are arranged under separate 
heads, and as the penitent proceeds with the 
catalogue—filling in from time to time all 
such special offences as may have been 
omitted by his guide—he strikes upon his 
breast, and declares himself guilty. 

In visiting the sick it is strictly forbidden 
to stand near the head of the bed, on account 
of the Angel of Death, who is supposed to 
take up his position there in readiness to 
strike down his victim. 

When death is very near at hand, a minister 
is fetched from the synagogue, who recites 
certain prayers, concluding with, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is One,” and the 
words are so timed that the utterance of 
“ONE” shall coincide exactly with the last 
breath of the dying man. Immense pains 
are taken about this, and probably the most 
stinging affront that could be offered toa Jew 
would be to tell him that he will die without 
having this done for him. This is an insult 
that will kindle the most sluggish spirit. So 
universal is the feeling about the necessity of 
this closing rite of an Israelite’s life, that 
when a Jew suspects the smallest approach of 





danger he instantly flies to his “ Hear, O 
Israel,” &c., preceding it, when there is time, 
by a brief confession. 

When the sick man is actually dying, no 
one is allowed to touch him, lest in any way 
his death should be hastened ; for this would 
be esteemed the same as killing him. There 
is a common belief that if he lies on a bed of 
mixed feathers—that is, of fowls, geese, and 
game combined—he will die very hard. 
Often and often does it happen that the bed 
is drawn from beneath a struggling sufferer in 
the firm conviction that his dying pangs will 
be abridged. Sometimes, also, it is imagined 
that the sick man cannot depart until he has 
tasted some particular kind of food or drink. 
This at last is hit upon, and the soul is then 
supposed to be free to go. 

If the sick man is insensible during the last 
few hours of life, two candles are lit, and 
held near his face while the customary prayers 
are recited. This is done even in broad day- 
light; but the ceremony is omitted if the 
dying man is conscious. It would be too 
rude a shock to his feelings. 

Death is determined by the application of 
a feather to the nostril, or, if it chance to be 
a Sabbath, when a feather cannot be plucked 
without violating the sanctity of the day, a 
looking-glass is brought instead. Within half 
an hour after death the corpse must be re- 
moved from the bed, and laid upon the floor, 
with a few straws scattered beneath it. The 
Talmud affirms that when this is done, the 
cry of the departed soul is so piercing, that 
it reaches from one end of the world to the 
other. Inmercy, however, it has been kept back 
from the ears of human kind, although animals 
and fowls, and especially cocks, are able to 
hear it. It would be possible—so the same 
authority goes on to say—for a man to hear 
it also, if he were to lay his ear on the door- 
step of the house where the sick man lies 
dying; but there is this discouraging con- 
dition attached to the experiment that he 
never would be able to rise again. Hearing 
the dead man’s cry, therefore, would be 
equivalent to sending forth his own. 

The body—still lying on the ground—is 
now covered with a black cloth or pall, which 
is kept in the synagogue for the purpose, and 
a candle is lighted at the head—symbolical 
of the immortality of the soul. During the 
days of mourning which follow the funeral, 
the candie is replaced by a glass lamp, which 
burns night and day. This time-honoured 
custom rests upon a very old tradition. The 
story runs as follows:—A great Rabbi was 
asked if he could supply any proof of the 
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resurrection from analogy. ‘With the 
greatest ease,” he replied, and then went 
on to say that if a glass, which has been 
broken to atoms, can be restored to its for- 
mer shape by the pieces being blown together 
again in the craftsman’s laboratory, so also 
the body which has dissolved into its original 
dust can be reproduced by the hand that 
first made it. From that day forward, the 
Jews began to adopt a vessel of glass as the 
symbol of, the body, while the light which 
was made to burn within it was taken to re- 
present the soul. So prevalent is the custom 
that the burning lamp of glass is never absent 
from the house of mourning—never, that is to 
say, except in England, where a saucer with a 
floating wick is constantly used instead. 

Two men are appointed to watch by the 
body. According to strict Rabbinical rule 
they are not allowed to speak of anything 
except what concerns their duty. They must 
not pray, lest the departed should feel pain 
at not being able to join them. For the 
same reason they are not allowed to study 
the law, or to eat and drink. Practically, 
however, these rules are disregarded. Jewish 
watchers, like undertakers’ men, seldom allow 
duty to interfere with comfort. It would be 
a difficult matter to keep them awake during 
the night hours in the chamber of death, if 
they were not regularly supplied with cordials, 
tobacco, and a newspaper. The dead man, 
it is to be hoped, will make all due allowance 
for these little aids to the discharge of a tedious 
duty. 

Washing the corpse is a matter of great 
importance, and must be performed in the 
presence of a minister of the synagogue— 
always provided that he does not claim 
descent from the family of Aaron (a Cohen), 
in which case he is bound to fly from the 
house at the approach of death, and not come 
near it again, under pain of pollution to the 
end of his days, until the corpse has been 
safely buried. The exact quantity of water 
to be used is specified by the Rabbinical law, 
and the last vessel is poured over the body 
with the words “ Pure, pure, pure,” together 
with “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). 
_ This done, the dead man is clothed entitely 
in white. The garments provided for the 
occasion include a long robe like a dressing- 
gown, with girdle and a skull-cap. On the 
top of all is placed the sacred “ tallis,” or veil 
which is worn in the synagogue at prayers, 
and the funeral vestments are complete. 

If a Jew happens to die on the Sabbath, so 
a the worse for him—for his body cannot 








be touched. The most necessary duties must 
all be postponed, and no exception is made 
to the inexorable rule, even in tropical 
countries and in the hottest weather. As 
he died, so must he lie till the appearance 
of three stars proclaims that the Sabbath is 
over. David, as has been seen already, is 
supposed to have died on the Sabbath, and 
the story goes on to say that, when a message 
was sent to Solomon to announce his decease, 
his reverence for the holy day of rest was so 
great, that he would not allow the body to 
be moved. There it lay, therefore, at the 
bottom of the steps just as it had fallen. In 
order, however, to guard against the not im- 
probable risk of dogs getting at it, he told 
his attendants to place pieces of meat all 
around it, so that the attention of prowling 
animals might be distracted from the remains 
of his father until the Sabbath was at an end. 
And this, say the Rabbis, is the meaning of 
the proverb that “ A live dog is better than a 
dead lion.” David is supposed to have been 
the “ dead lion” who was thus compelled to 
proclaim his inferiority to living dogs. 

The highest authorities agree in directing 
that the corpse should be buried as soon as 
possible after death. Nor does the precept 
rest on mere sanitary grounds. The departed 
Israelite is supposed to be impatient to arrive 
at “the place of his abode.” English Jews, 
it is to be presumed, do not share this eager- 
ness, for they nearly always leave directions 
that their funeral shall not take place for 
three or five days after death, according to 
the season of the year. 

All this time the soul is believed to be 
hovering over the body. Some say that it 
continues to do so for twelve months after 
death, and that this is the punishment of a 
life of sin, that it cannot find rest. Others, 
however, affirm that on the first day of each 
month, the soul comes to the grave to visit 
the body—while others maintain that this 
happens only on the eve of the New Year, 
and on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
But besides the favourers of these opinions, 
there is a strong party of old-fashioned Jews 
who hold that the soul hovers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the grave during the entire 
“month of propitiation.” In conformity with 
this belief, foreign Jews of orthodox type are 
accustomed to visit the cemetery every morn- 
ing during the month, immediately after the 
synagogue service is ended. But the practice 
is gradually falling into disuse. 

In England and France the dead are 
always buried in coffins, but in continental 
countries, such, for example, as Poland and 
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Galicia, where a stricter rule prevails, boards declaration of the Talmud, which lays down 
are placed on the bottom and at the sides of the doctrine that among those things which 
the grave, while another. is laid above the God has decreed to be natural to man, one 
corpse to prevent the earth resting upon it. | is that the dead should be forgotten. Sup- 

In England again there is little to mark off a , posing, however, that the deceased should 
Jewish burial-train from rites which ordinarily | have been a man of influence with his com- 
prevail amongst Christians. Hearse, mourn- munity, his remains are laid outside the chief 
ing coaches, hat-bands, undertakers’ men, and entrance of the synagogue, while a funeral 
the usual trappings of woe are common to | oration is delivered in his honour. It is sur- 
both. As the procession moves slowly prising to find that amongst such a far-sighted 
through the streets, there is nothing, perhaps, | and keen-witted people as the Jews, an im- 
but the absence of women to suggest a | mense deal of importance should be attached 
suspicion that an Israelite is being carried | to these laudations of the dead. Never did 
to the grave—so completely has the cere- | tomb-stone of a village worthy proclaim more 





monial adapted itself to the prevailing fashion | 








of the day. | 

In one particular, however, does a Jewish | 
funeral differ from Christian usage. Women | 
are on no account allowed to attend. The 
prohibition is universal—extending even to 
those countries where the most liberal ideas 
prevail—and rests upon a- revelation which 
the Angel of Death is said to have made to | 
a certain pious Rabbi of immortal memory, 
to the effect that when mourners return from a 
funeral they should be careful to avoid meet- 
ing a company of women, for that he loves to 
dance among them with his sword drawn. 
The bare thought of the ruin which must 
follow from such an encounter caused the 
frightened sages at once to enact that from 
that day forward no woman should take part 
in any funeral ceremonial outside the house. 
If the Angel of Death were minded for a 
dance, they at least would be careful not to 
provide him with partners. 

In continental countries a Jewish funeral 
still retains much of the severe simplicity of 
its ancient ceremonial, Hearse and mourn- 
ing-coaches are unknown. The body is laid 
on a bier, and is carried on the shoulders of 
four men, who change places very frequently 
—it being a point of honour, as well as of 
religion, that every one should lend a hand, 
if even for three or four paces. In front of 
all walks an official of the synagogue, who 
shouts out, “Charity saves from death,” and 
the more effectually to give emphasis to his 
proclamation, money-boxes are vigorously 
rattled in the rear of the procession. The 
proceeds go to an association for burying the 
dead, which takes upon itself to provide for 
all poor funerals. The Israelite, therefore, 
who has walked in rags or lain on straw is 
sure of decent burial. 

In no case is the dead body carried into 
the synagogue. The great object, indeed, 
seems to be to get it out of sight as soon as 





possible. This is in strict harmony with a 


fulsome rubbish than may be heard within 
the walls of a synagogue, whenever the length 
of a departed Israelite’s purse makes it worth 
while to trumpet forth his virtues. Relatives 
are all the more eager to secure this parting 
mark of congregational esteem, since the 
wisest Rabbinical authorities affirm that from 
the lamentation which is made about the 
dead, it may be determined whether he will 
enter upon the joys of the future world or 
not. A few pounds, therefore, judiciously 
laid out amongst undertakers’ men—not 
omitting a gratuity for the Rabbi’s funeral 
discourse—may be regarded as a sound in- 
vestment. 

The prayers appointed to be said in the 
burial-ground are brief. It would be curious 
to inquire whether the Jews share the Moham- 
medan belief that the Angel of Death hovers 
over a new-made grave in search of fresh 
victims. By far the most impressive part of 
the ceremonial consists in the nearest relative 
throwing three shovelsful of earth into the 
grave, after which he hands the spade on to 
the next, who does the same, until all the 
mourners have performed their share. If 
there are not enough to fill the grave, the 
sexton and his men complete the task. 

Great care is to be taken that those only 
who may lawfully sleep together in life should 
be buried in the same grave. Two enemies 
must not be buried near each other; neither 
must a notorious sinner be laid near a man 
who was renowned for piety. The ground of 
these prohibitions is the doctrine which is 
most firmly held by the Rabbis that the dead 
know what is going on around them. The 
following story, taken from the Talmud, will 
serve as an example of the kind of teaching 
that prevails :— 

A Jew, who had long been groaning under 
the evil temper of his wife, fled one evening 
to a cemetery to get beyond the reach of her 
railing tongue. It so happened that it was 
the eve of the New Year, and as night drew 
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on he was astonished to hear the sound of 
voices as of persons talking beneath his feet. 
Lying at full length upon the ground to listen, 
he was perplexed beyond measure to dis- 
cover that two women who had been recently 
buried in adjoining graves were conversing 
with each other. 

“Go,” said one, “and listen outside the 
wall of heaven, and see if you can learn what 
will happen this year.” 

And here, perhaps, it ought to be said, by 
way of explanation, that on New-Year’s Day, 
according to Rabbinical teaching, the events 
of the coming twelve months are all fixed— 
who is to be born and die—what accidents 
and misfortunes will happen, and so on. 

“But why not come with me?” inquired 
the other speaker. 

“ Alas! I cannot, for I am buried in mat- 
ting, and this defilement prevents me from 
soaring on high. But go you, I pray, and 
bring me word.” 

Silence followed for some time, but it was 
broken at last by the voice of the woman who 
had been listening at the gates of heaven, and 


| who now began to relate the events that the 
|| Opening year was destined to bring. One 
|| thing that made a great impression upon our 
|| Jew’s mind was that all the crops which were 
| sown at the usual time would be blasted by 
| tempest, while those that were sown out of 
'| season would be preserved and attain to mar- 
|| vellous fruitfulness. Being himself the owner 





of a large estate, he resolved to make experi- 
ment of the knowledge which he had so 
mysteriously acquired, and, to the amazement 
of everybody, kept back his seed for many 


| weeks after all the rest of the country had 
| been sown. 


His expectation was not disap- 
pointed, for at the very moment when neigh- 
bouring farmers were laughing at his slowness, 
and were congratulating themselves that their 
crops would be safely garnered before his 
were in the ear, a fearful tempest swept across 
the fields. The destruction of grain was com- 
plete ; but what moved every one’s astonish- 
ment was that the corn and barley of the 
man they had derided not only was saved, 
but yielded with a profusion that had never 
been seen before. 
Our Jew kept his secret, and next New- 
Year’s Eve repaired once more to the ceme- 
tery, and listened to the conversation of the 
women, and again he brought away a price- 
less piece of knowledge, which he resolved 
to put into practice upon his farm. Again 
his confidence was crowned with success. 
Year followed year, and always with the 
same result. Whenever other farmers sustained 





some special loss and damage, our Jew not 
only escaped scot-free, but was able invariably 
to turn his neighbour’s misfortunes to his 
own profit. How did it come to pass? the 
whole country-side demanded with one voice. 
What could be the secret of such unexampled 
success? His wife resolved that the ques- 
tion should be answered without more ado, 
so she commenced such a course of domestic 
aggravation that the poor Jew was glad to 
purchase a few moments’ rest by the disclo- 
sure of his wonderful secret. 

Now it so happened that the woman who 
had been buried in matting was the daughter 
of a near neighbour, against whom a grudge 
was borne, and the temptation to pick a 
quarrel with the family, and upbraid them 
with the miserable fate of their child, was too 
strong upon our Jew’s wife for her to resist 
it with success. A terrible scene ensued, 
but victory lay with the shrew. She had 
touched her enemies upon a point of Rabbi- 
nical obligation which they had neglected, 
and it was joy to her to think that all the 
world would know the shame that had at- 
tached to their child. So she returned to her 
home in triumph, and behaved with such 
extraordinary tenderness to her husband, that 
he was glad when New-Year’s Eve came 
round, and he was able to go again to the 
cemetery, and reward her kindness with fresh 
tidings from the spirit-world. 

But this time he returned with a gloomy 
face, and told his expectant wife that not one 
syllable had he been able to glean. “No 
sooner,” he said, “ did I take up my accus- 
tomed position than I heard one woman call 
to the other by name. ‘ Hush,’ said her com- 
panion, ‘we must speak no more, for that 
which we converse about has gone abroad 
amongst the living.’ And then silence fol- 
lowed, which was broken by nothing but cock- 
crowing. And now,” he added, with tears, 
“my hopes of future gain are over.” From 
whence, say the Rabbis, it is clear, not only 
that the dead converse together, but that they 
have means of acquainting themselves with 
what goes on in heaven and in earth. 

There are three things, according to the 
wisest Rabbis, which atone for the sins of man, 

1. Marriage. 

2. Death. 

3. The day of atonement. 

Others, however, are careful to explain that 
the remission of guilt which is thus obtained 
applies only to ordinary sinners, and does not 
reach to cases of special and heinous trans- 
gression. Without attempting to determine 
what may be the precise efficacy of the atone- 
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ment thus obtained, it is important to bear 
in mind a doctrine which is taught with much 
distinctness by the Talmud, viz., that every 
one must have his sins purged away in Ge- 
henna (hell). Whether these sins are limited 
to the class which are defined by Roman 
Catholic authorities as “venial,” or whether 
they include the more serious offences de- 
scribed as “ mortal,” it would be hard, and 
very likely impossible, to say. The Rabbis 
speak vaguely, and with much contradiction, 
both of themselves and each other. In the 
midst of a most wearisome perplexity of 
sentiment, one thing alone may be held to be 
established beyond dispute—that no one 
ever has escaped, or ever will escape, What 
we must be allowed to call the purgatorial 
fires of Gehenna. The time for ordinary 
sinners to remain there is supposed to be 
twelve months, but it may be shorter or 
longer. 

Three classes of men are said by the Tal- 
mud to be dealt with in Gehenna with great 
mercy, and to be released in a much shorter 
time than others—the idea being, that the 
special misery which they have endured on 
earth is accepted in expiation of their sins. 
These are— 

1. The man who has no means of satis- 
fying his hunger, except from another per- 
son’s table. 

2. The man who is so poor in garments 
that he has but one shirt. 

3. The man whose wife tyrannizes over him. 

Gehenna is said to have three doors :— 

1. In Jerusalem. 

2. In the wilderness. 

3. In the sea. 

The place itself is known by as many as 
seven different names, each of which claims 
scriptural authority. 

1. Zhe grave (Jonah ii. 2): “ Out of the 
belly of hell cried I,” where it should be ob- 
served that the word translated “hell” is 
equivalent to the Hebrew “ grave.” 

2. Destruction (Ps. Ixxxviii. 11): “ Shall 
thy faithfulness be declared in destruction ?” 

3. The well of corruption (Ps. xvi. 10): 
“ Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption.” 

4. The pit of noise (Ps. xl. 2): “ He brought 
me up also out of an horrible pit.” These 
last words may more literally be rendered 
“ pit of noise, or storm.” 

5. Zhe miry clay (Ps, xl. 2): 
me up out of the miry clay.” 

6. The shadow of death (Ps. cvii. 10): 
“Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death,” 


“ He brought 





7. Tophet (Isa. xxx. 33): 
dained of old.” 

As to its size, the Rabbis, who never lose 
an opportunity of indulging a taste for long 
figures, declare that it is sixty times as large 
as the whole world. 

After the purgation of Gehenna it is taught 
by the Talmud that all Jews pass on to an 
enjoyment of the bliss of a future world. 
This is proved by Isaiah lx. 21: “ Thy people 
shall be a// righteous ; they shall inherit the 
land for ever.” There are, however, certain 
exceptions, but, bating these, all Israelites 
may reckon upon their final salvation as 
assured. The exceptions are— 

1. A man who says that the resurrection 
of the body cannot be proved from Scripture. 

2. A man who maintains that the law is 
not from heaven. 

3. A man who publicly denies the exist- 
ence of God. 

4. A man who reads “ outlandish books,” 
by which is intended all that are not in strict 
harmony with Rabbinical teaching. 

5. A man who pronounces God’s name as 
it is written. 

Then, again, there are three kings men- | 
tioned, who are said to have no part in the 
happiness of a future world :—. | 

1. Jeroboam. 

2. Ahab. 

3. Manasseh. 

But about this last there is some variety of | 
opinion, as it is distinctly said that God heard | 
his prayer. 

Four private individuals are also included 
in the same catalogue :— 

1. Balaam. 

2. Doeg. 

3. Ahithophel. 

4. Gehazi. 

A question is also raised as to whether the 
generation of the Flood, the builders of the 
Tower of Babel, and the people of Sodom 
will have a share in the happiness of futurity. 
Without entering upon an examination of 
Rabbinical teaching as to the resurrection— 
a task which would be altogether beyond the 
limits of the present article—it may form a fit- 
ting conclusion to this sketch of Jewish burial 
rites if place is given to the following frag- 
ment from the Talmud which tells its own tale. 

An unbeliever once suggested that the soul 
and body might separately escape responsi- 
bility, by each throwing the blame of sin on 
the other. Thus the body might say, “ Since 
the soul has left me, I have become nothing 
but a lump of clay, reduced to a condition of 
entire inactivity, and incapable of doing good 
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or evil.” And then the soul, on its part, might 
allege—* Since I have been set free from the 
body, my abode has been no longer among 
worldly things, but I have soared on high, 
and have kept myself free from stain of guilt.” 
In answer to this a Rabbi propounded a 
parable. “A king,” he said, “had a gar- 
den, in which were trees loaded with precious 
fruit. Fearing to trust it to the custody of 
ordinary keepers, he placed it in charge of 
two servants, one of whom was a cripple, and 
the other blind. The lame man, from con- 
stantly looking at the luscious fruit, was 
seized with such an inordinate desire to par- 
take of it, that he took counsel with the 
blind man, and explained to him that if he 
would only carry him to the tree, he would 
pluck the fruit, and then they might both 





enjoy it at their leisure. The blind man 
assented. The fruit was stolen and eaten. 
No sooner, however, did the king come to 
walk in his garden than he detected the 
theft, and began to upbraid his servants with 
their great dishonesty. Each of them denied 
all share in the act, and inquired how it came 
to pass that they had fallen under suspicion. 
Was it not impossible that they should be 
guilty, when one was unable to walk and the 
other could not see? Without troubling him- 
self to answer their question, the king con- 
tented himself with telling the lame man to 
mount upon the blind man’s back. ‘ There, 
you see,’ he added, when their downcast 
looks showed that they had been detected ; 
‘both of you together could do that which 
neither could accomplish by himself.’ ” 





EAR »—We have heard and read 

much of the beauty of mountain scenery 
in the Tropics. I can now tell you that 
what we have heard and read is not ex- 
aggerated. It is true you find in this little 
island no Andes, with such a scenery among 
them and below them as Humboldt alone can 
describe—a type of the great and varied 
tropical world as utterly different from that of 
Trinidad as it is from that of Kent—or Si- 
beria. You have not even the chance of 
such a view as that from the Silla of Carac- 
cas, described by Humboldt, from which you 
look down at a height of nearly six thousand 
feet, through layer after layer of floating 
cloud, which increases the seeming distance 
to an awful depth, upon the blazing white 
shores of La Guayra and Cape Blanco. 

That view our host and his suite had seen 
themselves the year before ; and they assured 
me that Humboldt had not overstated its 
grandeur. But these mountains do not much 
exceed three thousand feet in height, and I 
could hope at most to see among them what 
my fancy had pictured among the serrated 
chines and green gorges of St. Vincent, Gua- 
daloupe, and St. Lucia—hanging gardens com- 
pared with which those of Babylon of old must 
have been barren mounds. The rock, you 
must understand, among these mountains is 
very seldom laid bare. Decomposed rapidly 
by the tropic rain and heat, it forms, even 
on the steepest slopes, a mass of soil many 
feet in depth, ever increasing, and ever slid- 
ing into the valleys, mingled with blocks and 
Slabs of rock still undecomposed. The waste 
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must be enormous now. Were the forests 
cleared, and the soil no longer protected 
by the leaves and bound together by the 
roots, it would increase at a pace of which 
we in this temperate zone can form no notion, 
and the whole mountain range slide down in 
deluges of mud, as (even in the temperate 
zone) the Mont Ventoux and other hills in 
Provence are sliding now, since they have 
been rashly cleared of their primzeval fur of 
woodland. 

To this degrading influence of mere rain 
and air must be attributed, I think, those 
vast deposits of boulder which encumber the 
mouths of all the Southern glens, some- 
times to a height of several hundred feet. 
Did one meet them in Scotland, one would 
pronounce them at once to be old glacier- 
moraines. But Messrs. Wall and Sawkins, in 
their geological survey, have abstained from 
expressing any such opinion ; and have been 
wise in so doing. They are more simply ex- 
plainedas the mere leavings of the old sea-worn 
mountain wall, at a time when the Orinoco, or 
the sea, lay along their southern, as it now does 
along their northern, side. ‘The terraces in 
which they rise mark successive periods of 
upheaval ; and how long those periods were, 
no reasonable man dare guess. But as for 
traces of ice-action, none, as far as I can 
ascertain, have yet been met with. He 
would be a bold man who should deny that, 
during the abyss of ages, a cold epoch may 
have spread ice over part of that wide land 
which certainly once existed to the north of 
Trinidad and the Spanish Main; but if so, 
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its traces are utterly obliterated. The com- 
mencement of the Glacial Epoch, as far as 
Trinidad is concerned, may be fairly referred 
to the discovery of Wenham Lake ice, and 
the effects thereof sought solely in the human 
stomach and the increase of Messrs. Haley's 
well-earned profits. But is it owing to this 
absence of any ice-action that there are no 
lakes, not even a tarn, in the northern moun- 
tains? Far be it from me to give my judg- 
ment on the controversy which has gone 
on for some time past between those who 
attribute all lakes to the scooping action of 
glaciers, and those who attribute them to 
original depressions in the earth’s surface ; 
but it was impossible not to contrast the 
lakeless mountains of Trinidad with the 
mountains of Ireland, resembling them so 
nearly in shape and size, but swarming with 
lakes and tarns. There are no lakes through- 
out the West Indies, save such as are extinct 
craters, or otherwise plainly attributable to 
volcanic action, as I presume are the lakes 
of ‘Tropical Mexico and Peru. Be that as it 
may, the want of water, or rather of visible 
water, takes away much from the beauty of 
these mountains, in which the eye grows 
tired toward the end of a day’s journey with 
the monotonous surges of green woodland, 
and hails with relief, in going northward, the 
first glimpse of the sea horizon; in going 
south, the first glimpse of the hazy lowland, 
in which the very roofs and chimney-stalks of 
the sugar estates are pleasant to the eye from 
the repose of their perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines after the perpetual unrest of 
rolling hills and tangled vegetation. 

We started, then, to begin my story, a 
little after five one morning, from a solid old 
mansion in the cane-fields, which bears the 
name of Paradise, and has all the right thereto 
which beauty of situation and goodness of 
inhabitants can bestow. 

As we got into our saddles the humming- 
birds were whirring round the tree-tops ; the 
Qu’est qu'il dits inquiring the subject of our 
talk. ‘The black vultures sat about looking 
on in silence, hoping that something to their 
advantage might be dropped or left behind— 
possibly that one of our horses might die. 
But ere the last farewell was given, one of 
our party pointed to a sight which I never 
saw before, perhaps shall never see again. 

It was the Southern Cross, just visible in 
that winter season in early morning. It hung 
upright on the extreme southern horizon, 
amid the dim haze of the lowland and the 
smoke of the sugar works. Impressive as 
was (and always must be) the first sight of 





that famous constellation, I could not but 
agree with those who say that they are dis- 
appointed by its inequalities, both in shape 
and in the size of its stars. However, I had 
but little time to make up my mind about it, 
for infive minutes more it had melted away into 
a blaze of sunlight, which reminded us that we 
ought to have been on foot half an hour before. * 

So away we went over the dewy paddocks, 
through broad-leaved grasses, and the pink 
balls of the sensitive-plants, and the blue Com- 
melyna, and the upright Negro-ipecacuanha 
(Asclepias curassavica), with its scarlet and 
yellow flowers, gayest and commonest of 
weeds ; then down into a bamboo copse, and 
across a pebbly brook, and away toward the 
mountains. 

Our party consisted of a bat-mule, with 
food and clothes, two or three negroes, a 
couple of horsemen, and three young gen- 
tlemen who preferred walking to riding. It 
seemed at first a serious undertaking on 
their part; but one had only to see them 
begin to move, long, lithe, and light as deer- 
hounds, in their flannel shirts and trousers, 
with cutlass and pouch at their waists, to be 
sure that they could both go and stay, and 
were as well able to get to Blanchisseuse as 
the horses beside which they walked. 

The ward of Blanchisseuse, on the north 
coast, whither we were bound, was of old, I 
understand, called Blanchi Sali, or something 
to that effect, signifying the white cliffs. The 
French settlers degraded the name to its pre- 
sent form, and so hopelessly that the other 
day an old negress in Port of Spain puzzled 
the officer of crown property by informing 
him that she wanted to buy a carré in “ what 
you call de washerwoman’s.” It had been de- 
scribed to me as possibly the remotest, lone- 
liest, and unhealthiest spot in Her Majesty’s 
tropical dominions. No white man can live 
there for more than two or three years. In 
spite of the perpetual trade-wind, and the 
steepness of the hillsides, malaria hangs for 
ever at the mouth of each little mountain 
torrent, and crawls up inland to leeward to 
a considerable height above the sea. 

But we did not intend to stay there long 
enough to catch fever and ague. We had 
plenty of quinine with us; and cheerily we 
went up the valley of Caura, first over the 
great boulder and pebble ridges, not bare, 
remember, like those of the Moor of Dinnet, 
or other Dee-side stone heap, but clothed 
with cane-pieces and rich rastrajo copses, and 
then into the narrow gorge, which we had to 
follow into the heart of the hills, as our leader, 
taking one parting look at the broad green 
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lowland behind us, reminded us of Shelley’s 
lines about the plains of Lombardy seen from 
the Euganean hills :— 
* Where a soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 
Or an air-dissolvéd star, 
Mingling light and fragrance, far 
rom the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 
And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath, the leaves unsodden 
ere the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning wingéd feet, 
Whose bright fruit is gleaming yet; 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellis lines 
The rough dark-skirted wilderness.” 
But there the analogy stops. It hardly applies 
even so far. Between us and the “rough 
dark-skirted wilderness” of the high forests on 
Montserrat, the infant frost had never trodden ; 
all basked in the equal heat of the perpetual 
summer—awaiting, it may be, in ages to come, 
a civilisation higher even than that whose 
decay Shelley deplored as he looked down on 
fallen Italy. 

No clumsy words of mine can give you an 
adequate picture of the beauty of the streams 
and glens which run down from either slope 
of the northern mountain. You must fancy 
for yourself the loveliest brooks which you 
ever saw in Devonshire or Yorkshire, Ireland 
or Scotland ; crystal-clear, bedded with grey 
pebbles, broken into rapids by rock-ledges or 
great white quartz boulders, swirling under 
steep cliffs, winding through flats of natural 
meadow and copse. Transport your stream 
into the great Palm-house at Kew, stretch out 
the house, up hill and down dale, five miles 
in length and two thousand feet in height, 
and pour down on it from above a blaze 
which lights up every leaf into a gem, 
and deepens every shadow into blackness— 
and if your fancy can do as much as that, 
you can imagine to yourself the streams up 
which we rode or walked, now winding along 
the narrow track a hundred feet or two above, 
looking down on the upper surface of the 
forest, on the crests of palms, and the broad 
sheets of the balisier copse, and often on the 
statelier fronds of true bananas, which had 
run wild along the stream-side, flowering and 
fruiting in the wilderness for the benefit of 
the parrots and agoutis; or on huge dark 
clumps of bamboo, which (probably not in- 
digenous to the island) have in like manner 
spread themselves along all the streams in the 
lapse of ages. Now we scrambled down into 
the brook, and waded our horses through, 
amid shoals of the little spotted sardine (a 
Hydrocyon, cousin of our trouts), which are 
too fearless, or too unaccustomed to man, to 
get out of the way more than a foot or two. 
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But near akin as they are to the trout, they 
are still nearer to the terrible pirai, or Serra- 
salmos of the Orinocquan waters, the larger 
of which snap off the legs of swimming 
ducks and the fingers of unwary boatmen, 
while the smaller surround the rash bather, 
and devour him piecemeal till he drowns, torn 
by a thousand tiny wounds, in water purpled 
with his own blood. These little fellows 
prove their kindred with the pirai by merely 
nibbling at the bather’s skin, making him 
tingle from head to foot, while he thanks 
Heaven that his visitors are but two inches, 
and not a foot in length. 

At last we stopped for breakfast. The 
horses were tethered to a tree, the food got 
out, and we sat down on a pebbly beach after 
a bathe in a deep pool, so clear that it looked 
but four feet deep, though the bathers soon 
found it to be eight, and more. A few dark 
logs, as usual, were lodged at the bottom, 
looking suspiciously like alligators or boa- 
constrictors. The alligator does not, I be- 
lieve, come up the mountain streams; but it 
is as well, ere you jump into a pool, to look 
whether there be not a snake in it, of any 
length from three to twenty feet. 

Over the pool rose a rock, carrying a 
mass of vegetation, to be seen, doubtless, 
in every such spot in the island, but of a 
richness and variety beyond description. 
Nearest to the water the primeval garden 
began with ferns and creeping Selaginella. 
Next, of course, the common Arum, with 
snow-white spathe and spadix, mingled with 
the larger leaves of Balisier, and wild Tanias 
and Anthuriums, some of the latter, upborne 
on crooked fleshy stalks as thick as a man’s 
leg, and six feet high. Above them was a 
tangle of twenty different bushes, with leaves 
of every shape; above again the arching 
shoots of a bamboo clump, forty feet high, 
threw a deep shade over pool and rock and 
herbage; while over all enormous timber 
trees were packed, one behind the other, up 
the steep mountain side. On the more level 
ground were the usual weeds, Ipomceas with 
white and purple flowers, Bignonias, Echites, 
Allamandas, with yellow ones, scrambled and 
tumbled everywhere ; and, if not just there, 
then often enough elsewhere, might be seen 
a single Aristolochia which had crawled up a 
low tree, from which hung, amid round leaves, 
huge flowers, shaped like a great helmet with 
a ladle at the lower lip, a foot or more across, 
of purplish colour, spotted like a toad, and 
about as fragrant as a dead dog. 

But the plants which would strike you 
most, I think, the first time you found yourself 
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on a tropic burn-side, are the peppers, groves 
of tall herbs, some ten feet high, or more, 
utterly unlike any European plants which you 
and I have ever seen. Some have round 
leaves peltate, that is, with the footstalk 
springing from inside the circumference, like 
a one-sided umbrella. They are Potho- 
morphes, and would catch your eye at once, 
from the great size of their leaves, each a full 
foot across. But they are hardly as odd and 
foreign-looking as the more abundant Enckeas 
and Artanthes, usually so soft and green that 
they look as if you might make them into 
salad, stalks and all, and yet with a quaint 
stiffness and primness, given by the regular 
jointing of their knotted stalks, and the 
regular tiling of their pointed, drooping, 
strong-nerved leaves, which are usually—to 
add to the odd look of the plant—all crooked, 
one side of the base (and that in each species 
always the same side) being much larger 
than the other, so that the whole head of 
the bush seems to have got a twist from right 
to left, or left to right. Nothing can look 
more unlike than they to the climbing true 
peppers, or even to the creeping pepper- 
weeds, which abound in all waste land. But 
their rat-tails of small green flowers prove 
them to be peppers nevertheless. 


On we went, upward ever, past Cacao and 
Erythrina orchards, and comfortable settlers’ 
hamlets, and now and then through a strip of 
virgin forest, in which we began to see, for the 
first time, though not for the last, that “ re- 


splendent Calycophyllum” (as poor Dr. 
Kruéger calls it), which is indeed the jewel 
of these woods. Chaconia it is commonly 
called here, after a certain Don —— de 
Chacon, the last Spanish governor of this 
island; and certainly no noble, Spanish or 
other, could wish to have his name immor- 
talized by a more splendid flower. A 
low straggling tree carries, on long pendent 
branches, leaves like a Spanish chestnut, a 
foot and more in length; and at the ends of 
the branches, long corymbs of crimson 
flowers. But it is not the flowers themselves 
which make the glory of the tree. As the 
flower opens, one calyx-lobe, by a rich vagary 
of nature, grows into a leaf three inches long, 
of a scarlet more splendid than the flower ; 
and the whole end of each branch, for two 
feet or more in length, blazes among the green 
foliage till you can see it, and wonder at it, a 
quarter of a mile away. This is the “re- 
splendent Calycophyllum,” elaborated, most 
probably, by long physical processes of varia- 
tion and natural selection into a form equally 
monstrous and beautiful. There are those 





who will smile at my superstition, if I 
state my belief that He who makes all things 
make themselves, used those very processes 
of variation and natural selection for a final 
cause ; and that the final cause was, that He 
might delight Himself in the beauty of one 
more strange and new creation. Be itso. I 
can only assume that their minds are, for the 
present at least, differently constituted from 
mine. 

We reached the head of the glen at last; 
and could see no outlet from the amphitheatre 
of wood. But now I began to find out 
what a tropic mountain path can be, and what 
a West Indian horse can do. We arrived at 
the lower end of a narrow ditch, full of rocks 
and mud, which wandered up the face of a 
hill as steep as the roofs of the Louvre or 
Chateau Chambord. Accustomed only to 
English horses, I, I confess, paused in dis- 
may ; but as men and horses seemed to take 
the hill as a matter of course, the only thing 
to be done was to give the stout little cob his 
head, and not to slip over his tail. So upwe 
went, splashing, clawing, slipping, stumbling, 
but never falling down; pausing every now 
and then to get breath for a fresh rush, and 
then on again, up a place as steep asa 
Devonshire furze bank for twenty or thirty 
feet, till we had risen a thousand feet, as [ 
suppose, and were on a long and more level 
chine, in the midst of ghastly dead forests, 
the remains of last year’s fires. Much was 
burnt to tinder and ash ; much more, simply 
killed and scorched, stood or hung in an in- 
finite tangle of lianes and boughs, all grey 
and bare. Here and there some huge tree 
had burnt as it stood, and rose like a soot- 
grimed tower ; here another had fallen right 
across the path, and we had to cut our way 
round it step by step, amid a mass of fallen 
branches sometimes much higher than our 
heads, or lead the horses underneath boughs 
which were too large to cut through, and just 
high enough to let them pass. An English 
horse would have lost his nerve, and become 
restive from confusion and terror; but these 
wise animals, like the pack-mule, seemed to 
understand the matter as well as we; waited 
patiently till a passage was cut, and then 
struggled gallantly through, often among logs, 
where I expected to see their leg-bones 
snapped in two. But my fears were needless ; 
the deft gallant brutes got safe through without 
a scratch. However, for them, as for us, the 
work was very warm. The burnt forest was 
utterly without shade ; and wood-cutting under 
a perpendicular noonday sun would have 
been trying enough, had not our spirits been 
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kept up by the excitement, by the sense of 
freedom and of power, and by the magnifi- 
cent scenery which began to break upon us. 
From one cliff, off which the whole forest 
had been burnt away, we caught at last a 
sight of Tocuche westward, from summit to 
base, rising out of a green sea of wood—for 
the fire, coming from the eastward, had 
stopped half-way down the cliff; and to the 
right of the picture the blue Northern Sea, 
showing through a gap in the mountains. 
What a view that was! To conceive it you 
must fancy yourself back at old Clovelly ; to 
magnify the whole scene four or five times, 
and then pour down on it a tropic sunshine. 
Soon we felt, and thankful we were to feel it, 
arush of air, soft, and yet bracing, cool, yet 
not chilly ; the “champagne atmosphere,” as 
some one called it, of the trade-wind ; and 
all, even the very horses, plucked up heart ; 
for that told us that we were at the summit 
of the pass, and that the worst of our day’s 
work was over. In five minutes more we 
were aware, between the tree stems, of a 
green misty gulf beneath our very feet, which 
seemed for the first glance boundless, but 
which gradually resolved itself into mile after 
mile of forest, rushing down into the sea. 
The hues of the distant woods, twenty miles 
away, seen through a veil of ultramarine, 
mingled with the pale greens and blues of 
the water, and they again with the pale sky, 
till the eye could hardly discern where land 
and sea and air parted from each other. 

We stopped to gaze and breathe; and 
then downward again for fifteen hundred feet 
toward Blanchisseuse. Leading our tired 
horses, we went cheerily down the moun- 
tain side in Indian file, hopping and slipping 
from ledge to mud, and mud to ledge, and 
calling a halt every five minutes to look at 
some fresh curiosity ; now a tree-fern, now a 
climbing fern; now some huge tree-trunk, 
whose name was only to be guessed at ; now 
a fresh armadillo-burrow ; now a parasol-ants’ 
warren. which had to be avoided lest horse 
and man should sink in it knee-deep, and 
come out sorely bitten; now some glimpse 
of sea and forest far below; now we cut a 
water-vine, and had a long cool drink ; now 
a great Morpho, or other gaudy butterfly, 
had to be hunted, if not caught; or a 
toucan, or some other strange bird listened 
to, or an eagle soared high over the green 
gulf. Now all stopped together, for the 
ground was sprinkled thick with great 
Jumby-beads, scarlet, with a black eye, 
which had fallen, I presume, from some 
Erythrina, high overhead ; and all set to work 





like schoolboys, filling their pockets with 
them for the ladies at home. Now the path 
was lost, having vanished in the six months’ 
growth of weeds, and we had to beat about 
for it over fallen logs, through tangles of 
liane, and thickets of the tall Arouma, a cane 
with a flat tuft of leaves atop, which is plen- 
tiful in these dark, damp, northern slopes. 
Now we struggled and hopped, horse and 
man, down and round a corner, at the head 
ofa glen, where a few flag-stones laid across a 
gully gave an uncertain foothold, and paused, 
under damp rocks covered with white and 
pink Begonias, flat-leaved Pepperworts, and 
ferns of innumerable forms, to drink the 
clear mountain water out of cups extempo- 
rised from a Calathea leaf; and then strug- 
gled up again over roots and ledges, and 
round the next spur, in cool green darkness, 
on which it seemed the sun had never shone, 
and in a silence which, when our own voices 
ceased, was saddening, all but appalling. 
At last, striking into a broader trace which 
came from the westward, we found our- 
selves some six or eight hundred feet above 
the sea, on a smooth road of turf, amid 
a vegetation which— how can I describe? 
Suffice it to say, that right and left of the 
path, and arching together overhead, rose a 
natural avenue of Cocorite palms, beneath 
whose shade I rode for miles, enjoying the 
fresh trade-wind, the perfume, now and then, 
of the Vanilla flowers, and last, but not least, 
the conversation of one who used his high 
post to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
beauties, the productions, the capabilities of 
the island which he governed ; and his high 
culture to make such journeys as this one 
continuous stream of instruction and pleasure 
to those who accompanied him. 

Under his guidance we stopped at one 
point silent with delight and awe. 

Through an arch of Cocorite boughs—Ah 
that English painters would go to paint such 
pictures, set in such natural frames !—we 
saw, nearly a thousand feet below us, the little 
bay of Fillette. The height of the horizon 
line told us how high we were ourselves ; for 
the blue of the Caribbean Sea rose far above 
a point which stretched out on our right, 
covered with noble wood, while the dark 
olive cliffs along its base were gnawed by 
snowy surf. On our left, the nearer mountain 
woods rushed into the sea, cutting off the 
view ; and under our very feet, in the centre 
of an amphitheatre of wood, as the eye of the 
whole picture, was a group—such as I never 
dare to hope to see again. Out oi a group 
of scarlet Erythrinas rose three Palma Reals, 
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and close to them a single Balata, whose 
height I hardly dare to estimate. So tall 
they were, that though they were five hundred 
feet below us, they stood out against the blue 
sea, far up toward the horizon line; the 
central palm a hundred and fifty feet at least, 
and the two others—as we guessed—a 
hundred feet and more. Their stems were 
perfectly straight and motionless, while their 
dark crowns, even at that distance, could be 
seen to toss and rage impatiently before the 
rush of the strong trade-wind ; and the black, 
glossy head of the Balata, almost as high 
aloft as they, threw off sheets of spangled 
light, which mingled with the spangles of 
the waves; while above them again, as if 
poised in a blue hazy sky, one tiny white 
sail danced before the breeze. The whole 
scene swam in soft sea-air; and such com- 
bined grandeur and delicacy of form and of 
colour I never beheld before. 

We rode on and downward, toward a spot 
where we expected to find water. Our 
negroes had lagged behind with the provi- 
sions ; and hungry and thirsty, we tethered 
our horses to the trees at the bottom ofa 
gully, and went down through the bush to- 
ward a low cliff. As we went, if I recollect, 
we found on the ground many curious pods 
of a Pithecolobium (?), curled two or three 
times round, something like those of a Medic, 
and when they split, bright red inside, setting 
off prettily enough the bright blue seeds. 
Some animal or other, however, admired 
these seeds as much as we ; for they had been 
stripped as soon as they opened, and out of 
hundreds of pods I only secured one or two 
beads. 

We got to the cliff—a smugglers’ crack in 
the rock—and peered down with some disgust. 
There should have been a pole or two there, 
to get down by: but they were washed away ; 
a canoe also; but it had been carried off, 
probably out of the way of the surf. To 
get down the crack, for active men, was easy 
enough ; but to get up it again seemed, the 
longer we looked at it, the more impossible. 
So after scrambling down, holding on by wild 
pines, as far as we dare—during which pro- 
cess one of our party was bitten (not stung) 
by a great hunting ant, causing much pain and 
swelling—we turned away, for the heat of the 
little corner was intolerable; casting back 
wistful eyes at the next point of rock, behind 
which broke out the tantalizing spring, which 
we could just not reach. 

We rode on, sick and sorry, to find 
unexpected relief. We entered a clearing, 
with Bananas and Tanias, Cacao and Bois 





Immortelle, and better still, Avocado-pears 
and orange-trees with fruit. A stately 
dame appeared ; her only garment a long 
cotton-print gown, which covered her tall 
figure from throat to ankle and wrist, show- 
ing brown feet and hands which had once 
been delicate, and a brown face, half 
Spanish, half Indian, modest and serious 
enough. We pointed to a tall orange-tree 
overhead, laden with fruit, of every hue 
from bright green to gold. She, on being 
appealed to in Spanish, answered with a 
courteous smile, and then a piercing scream 
of—‘“ Candelaria, come hither, and get 
oranges for the Governor and other sefiors !” 
Candelaria, who might have been eighteen or 
twenty, came sliding down under the banana- 
leaves, all modest smiles, and blushes through 
her whity-brown skin. But having no more 
clothes on than her mother, she naturally 
hesitated at climbing the tree; and after 
ineffectual attempts to knock down oranges 
with a bamboo, screamed in her turn for some 
José or Juan. José or Juan made his 
appearance in a ragged shirt. A lanky lad, 
about seventeen years old, he was evidently 
the oaf or hobbedehoy of the family, just as 
he would have been on this side of the sea; 
was treated as such ; and was accustomed to 
be so treated. In a tone of angry contempt 
(the poor boy had done and said nothing) 
the two women hounded him up the tree. 
He obeyed in meek resignation, and in a 
couple of minutes we had .aore oranges than 
we could eat. And such oranges: golden- 
green, but rather more green than gold, which 
cannot be (as at home) bitten or sucked, for 
so strong is the fragrarit essential oil in the 
skin, that it would blister the lips and dis- 
order the stomach ; and the orange must be 
carefully stripped of the outer coat before you 
attack a pulp, compared with which, for 
flavour, the orange of our shops is but bad 
sugar-and-water. 

And as I tethered my horse to a cacao- 
stem, and sat on a log among hothouse ferns, 
peeling oranges with a bowie-knife, beneath 
the burning mid-day sun, the quaintest fancy 
came over me that it was all a dream, a 
phantasmagoria, a Christmas pantomime got 
up by my kind host for my special amuse- 
ment, and that if I only winked my eyes hard 
enough, when I opened them again it would 
be all gone, and I should find myself walking 
with him on Ascot heath, while the snow 
whirled over the heather, and the black fir- 
trees groaned in the north-east wind. ; 

So we rode on, with blessings on fair 
Candelaria and her stately mother, while the 
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noise of the surf grew louder and louder in 
front of us. 
sudden turn to the left, to get our horses to 


there was a mangrove swamp and a lagoon in 
front, for which they, bold lads, cared nothing. 

We passed over a sort of open down, from 
which all vegetation had been cleared, save 
the Palma Reals—such a wood of them as I 
had never seen before. A hundred or more, 
averaging at least a hundred feet in height, 
stood motionless in the full cut of the strong 
trade-wind. One would have expected them, 
when the wood round was felled, to feel the 
sudden nakedness. One would have ex- 
pected the inrush of salt air and foam to have 
injured their foliage. But, seemingly, it was 
not so. ‘They stood utterly unharmed, save 
some half-dozen, which had had their tops 
snapped off by a gale, and remained as enor- 
mous unmeaning pikes, or posts, fifty to eighty 
feet high, transformed, by that one blast, from 
one of the loveliest to one of the ugliest 
natural objects. 

Through the Palma Real pillars ; through 
the usual Bactris scrub; then under tangled 
boughs, down a steep stony bank, and we 
were on a long beach of deep sand and 
quartz gravel. On our right, the Shore-grape 
with its green bunches of fruit, the Mahoe 
with its poplar-like leaves and great yellow 
flowers, and the ubiquitous Matapalo, 
fringed the shore. On our left weltered a 
broad waste of plunging foam ; in front green 
mountains were piled on mountains, blazing 
in sunlight, yet softened and shrouded by an 
air saturated with steam and salt. We waded 
our horses over the mouth of the little Yarra, 
which hurried down through the sand, brown 
and foul from the lagoon above. We sat 
down on bare polished logs, which floods 
had carried from the hills above, and ate and 
drank (for our negroes had by now rejoined 
us), and then scrambled up the shore back 
again, and into a trace running along the low 
cliff, even more beautiful, if possible, than 
that which we had followed in the morning. 
Along the cliff giant Balatas and Palma 
Reals, with here and there an equally tall 
Cedrela, and on the inside bank a green wall of 
Balisiers, with leaves full fifteen feet long, and 
heads of scarlet flowers, marked the richness 
of the soil. Here and there, too, a Cannon- 
ball tree rose, grand and strange, among the 
Balatas ; and in one place the ground was 
strewn with large white flowers, whose pecu- 
liar shape told us at once of some other 
Lecythid tree high overhead, of a species (I 
understand) yetundescribed. These Lecythids 





are peculiar, you must understand, to the 
We took (if I remember right) a 


hottest parts of South America; to the val- 


| leys of the Orinoco and Amazon; to Trini- 
the shore. Our pedestrians held straight on ; | 


dad, as a fragment of the old Orinocquan 
land, and possibly to some of the southern 
Antilles. So now, as we are in their home, 
it may be worth our while to pause a little 
round these strange and noble forms. 

Botanists tell us that they are, or rather 
have been in old times, akin to myrtles. If 
so, they have taken a grand and original line 
of their own, and persevered in it for ages, 
till they have specialized themselves to a 
condition far in advance of most myrtles in 
size, beauty, and use. You may know them 
from all other trees by one mark of their 
large handsome flowers. A group of the in- 
numerable stamens have grown together on 
one side of the flower into a hood, which 
bends over the stigma and the other stamens, 
Tall trees they are, and glorious to behold, 
when in full flower; but they are notorious 
mostly for their huge fruits and delicious 
nuts. One of their finest forms, and the 
only one which you are likely to see in 
Trinidad, is the Cannon-ball tree, Courou- 
pita Guianensis. There is a grand specimen 
in the Botanic Garden; and you would 
meet with several in any day’s ride through 
the high woods, and distinguish them at once 
from any other tree. The stem rises, without 
a fork, for sixty feet or more, and rolls out at 
the top into a head very like that of an elm. 
But the whole of the stem, from the very 
ground to the forks, and the larger fork- 
branches likewise, are feathered all over with 
numberless short, prickly, pendent branchlets, 
which roll outward, and then down, and then 
up again in graceful curves, and carry large 
pale crimson flowers, each with a crimson 
hood in the middle, looking like a new-born 
baby’s fist. Those flowers, when torn, turn 
blue on exposure to the light; and when 
they fall, leave behind them the cannon-ball, 
a rough olive-yellow globe, as big as a thirty- 
two-pound shot, which you must get down 
with a certain caution, lest that befall you 
which befell a certain gallant officer on the 
mainland of America. For, fired with a post- 
prandial ambition to obtain a cannon-ball, he 
took to himself a long bamboo, and poked 
at the tree til] he succeeded ; but not alto- 
gether as he had hoped. For the cannon- 
ball, in coming down, avenged itself by 
dropping exactly on the bridge of his nose, 
felling him to the ground, and giving him 
such a pair of black eyes, that he was not 
seen on parade for a fortnight. 

The pulp of this cannon-ball is, they say, 
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vinous and pleasant” when fresh ; but those 
who are mindful of what befell our forefather 
Adam from eating strange fruits, will avoid 
it, as they will many more fruits eaten in the 
Tropics, and digestible only by the dura ilia 
of Indians and negraes. Whatever virtue it 
may have when fresh, it begins, as soon as 
stale, to give out an odour too abominable to 
be even recollected with comfort. 

More useful, and the fruit of an even 
grander tree, are those “ Brazil nuts” which 
you see sold in every sweet-shop at home. 
They belong to Bertholletia excelsa, a tree 
which grows sparingly (I have never seen it 
wild) in the southern part of the island, and 
plentifully in the forests of Guiana, and is 
said to be one of the tallest of all the forest 
giants. The fruit, round like the cannon- 
ball, and about the size of a twenty-four 
pounder, is harder than the hardest wood, 
and has to be battered to pieces with the 
back of a hatchet to disclose the “ Brazil 
nuts” which lie packed close inside. Any 
one who has hammered at a Bertholletia fruit 
will be ready to believe the modern story 
that the Indians, fond as they are of the 
nuts, avoid the “ totocke” trees till the fruit 
has all fallen, for fear of fractured skulls ; and 
the older story which Humboldt gives out of 
old Laet,* that the Indians dared not enter 
the forests, when the trees were fruiting, 
without having their heads and shoulders 
covered with bucklers of hard wood. These 
“ Almendras de Peru,” Peru almonds, as they 
were called, were known in Europe as early 
as the sixteenth century, the seeds being 
carried up the Maragnon, and by the Cor- 
dilleras to Peru, men knew not from whence. 
To Humboldt himself, I believe, is due the 
re-discovery of the tree itself and its enormous 
fruit ; and the name of Bertholletia excelsa 
was given by him. The tree (he says) “is 
not more than two or three feet in diameter, 
but attains one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty feet in height. It does not resemble 
the mammee, the star-apple, and several 
other trees of the tropics, of which the 
branches, as in the laurels of the temperate 
zone, rise straight toward the sky. The 
branches of the Bertholletia are open, very 
long, almost entirely bare toward the base, 
and loaded at their summits with tufts of very 
close foliage. This disposition of the semi- 
coriaceous leaves, a little silvery beneath and 
more than two feet long, makes the branches 
bend down toward the ground like the 
fronds of the palm-trees.” 

“The Capuchin monkeys,” he says, “are 


* “ Personal Narrative,” vol. v. p. 537+ 








singularly fond of these ‘chestnuts of Brazil,’ 
and the noise made by the seeds, when the 
fruit is shaken as it falls from the tree, excites 
their appetency in the highest degree.” He 
does not, however, believe the “tale, very 
current ow the lower Oronooko, that the 
monkeys place themselves in a circle, and, by 
striking the shell with a stone, succeed in 
opening it.” That they may try is possible 
enough ; for there is no doubt, I believe, that 
monkeys (at least the South American) do 
use stones to crack nuts; and I have seen 
myself a monkey (untaught) use a stick to 
rake his food up to him when put beyond the 
reach of his chain. The impossibility in this 
case would lie, not in want of wit, but 
want of strength; and the monkeys must 
have too often to wait for these feasts till 
the rainy season, when the woody shell rots 
of itself, and amuse themselves meanwhile 
(as Humboldt describes them) in rolling the 
fruit about vainly, longing to get their paws 
in through the one little hole at its base. 
The agoutis, however, and pacas, and other 
rodents, says Humboldt, have teeth and 
perseverance to gnaw through the shell ; and 
when the seeds are once out, “all the animals 
of the forest, the monkeys, the manaviris, the 
squirrels, the laires, the parrots, the macaws, 
hasten thither to dispute the: prey. They 
have all strength enough to break the woody 
covering of the seeds; they get out the 
kernel and carry it to the tops of the trees. 
‘It is their festival also,’ said the Indians 
who had returned from the nut-harvest ; and 
on hearing their complaints of the animals, 
you perceive that they think themselves 
alone the legitimate masters of the forest.” 
But if nature has played the poor monkeys 
a somewhat tantalizing trick about Brazil 
nuts, she has been more generous to them in 
the case of some other Lecythids, which go 
by the name of monkey-pots. Huge trees 
like their kinsfolk, their bark layers are so 
delicate that the Indians beat them out till 
they are as thin as satin-paper, and use them 
as cigarette wrappers. They carry great 
urn-shaped fruits, big enough to serve for 
drinking vessels, and each kindly provided 
with a round wooden cover, which becomes 
loose and lets out the savoury sapucaya nuts 
inside, to the comfort of all our “ poor rela- 
tions.” Ah, when will there arise a Tropic 
Landseer to draw for us some of the strange 
fashions of the strange birds and beasts of 
these lands—to draw, for instance, the cun- 
ning, selfish, greedy grin of delight on the 
face of some burly, hairy-goitred old red 
howler, as he lifts off a “tapa del coco de 
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monos,” a monkey-cocoa cover, and looks | were aware of a brown mob running, with 
defiance out of the corners of his winking | somewhat mysterious in the midst. Was it 
eyes at his wives and children, cousins and | the Host? or a funeral? or a fight? But 
grandchildren, who sit round jabbering and | the mob came up with profound salutations, 
screeching, and (monkey fashion) twisting | and smiles of self-satisfaction, evidently 
their heads upside down, as they put their | thinking that they had done a fine thing; 
arms round each other’s waists to peer over | and disclosed, hanging on a long bamboo, 
each other’s shoulders at the great bully, | their one church bell. Their old church (a 
who must feed himself first, as his due for | clay and timber thing of their own handi- 
having roared to them for an hour at sunrise | work)had become ruinous, and they dared not 
on a tree-top, while they sat on the lower | leave their bell aloft in it. But now they 
branches and looked up, trembling and de-| were going to build themselves a new and 
lighted at the sound and fury of the idiot | larger church, Government giving them the 
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sermon. 

What an untried world is here for the artist 
of every kind: not merely for the animal 
painter, for the landscape painter, for the 
student of human form and attitude, if he 
chose to live awhile among the still untrained 
Indians of the Main ; but also for the botanical 
artist, for the man who should study long and 
carefully the more striking and beautiful of 
these wonderful leaves and stems, flowers 
and fruits, and introduce them into orna- 
mentation, architectural or other. , 

And so I end my little episode abou 
these Lecythids, only adding that you must 
not confound with their nuts the butter 
nuts, caryocar, or souari, which you may 
buy, I believe, at Fortnum and Mason’s, 
and which are of all nuts the largest and the 
most delicious. They have not been found 
as yet in Trinidad, though they abound in 
Guiana. They are the fruit of an enormous 
tree (there is a young one fruiting finely 
in the Botanic Garden here) of a quite 
different order, a cousin of the Clusias and of 
the Soapberries. It carries large threefold 
leaves on pointed stalks; spikes of flowers 
with innumerable stamens; and here and 
there a fruit something like the cannon-ball, 
though not quite as large. On breaking the 
soft rind you find it full of white meal, pro- 
bably eatable ; and in the meal three or four 
great hard wrinkled nuts, rounded on one 
side, wedge-shaped on the other, which, 
cracked, are found full of almond-like white 
jelly, so delicious that one can well believe 
travellers when they tell us that the Indian 
tribes wage war against each other for the 
possessiou of the trees which bear these 
precious vagaries of bounteous nature. 

And now we began to near the village, 
two scattered rows of clay and timber bowers 
right and left of the trace, each half-buried 
in fruit trees and vegetables, the wooded 
mountains shading them to the south, the 
sea thundering behind them to the north, 


As we came up we heard a bell, and soon 
XI—42 


site; and the bell, being on furlough, was 
put into requisition to ring in his Excellency 
| the Governor and his muddy and quaintly- 
| attired—or unattired—suite. 
| Ah, that I could have given a detailed 
picture of the scene before the police court- 
house! ‘The coloured folk, of all hues of 
skin, all types of feature, and all gay colours 
of dress, crowding round; the tall stately 
brown policeman, Thompson, called forward 
to receive with a military salute the Go- 
vernor’s commendations for having saved, 
at the risk of his life, some shipwrecked 
folk out of the surf close by; and the flash 
of his eye when he heard that he was 
to receive the Humane Society’s medal from 
England, and to have his name mentioned, 
probably, to the Queen herself. The greet- 
ings, too, of almost filial respect which were 
bestowed by the coloured people on one 
who, though still young, had been to them a 
father ; who, indeed, had set the policeman 
the example of gallantry by saving, in another 
cove near by, other shipwrecked folk ont of 
a still worse surf, by swimming out beyond a 
ledge of rock swarming with sharks, at the 
risk every moment of a hideous death. 
There, as in other places since, he had 
worked as warden, road-maker, village-maker, 
settler of crown-lands, adjudicator of differ- 
ences, a true civiliser in every sense of the 
word; and when his health broke down 
from the noxious climate, had moved else- 
where to still harder and more extensive 
work, belying, like his father and his brothers, 
the common story that the climate forbids 
exertion, and that the Creole gentleman 
cannot or will not, when he has a chance, 
do as good work as the English gentleman 
at home. Ido not mention his name. In 
England it matters little ; in Trinidad there 
is no need to mention one whom all know ; 
all I shall say is, Heaven send the Queen 
many more such public servants, and me 
many more such friends. 

Then up hurried the good little priest, and 
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set forth in French—he was very indignant, 
by-the-bye, at being taken for a French- 
man, and begged it to be understood that 
he was a Belgian born and bred—how 
his Excellency had not been expected till 
next day, or he would have had ready an 
address from the loyal inhabitants of Blan- 
chisseuse, testifying their delight at the honour 
of, &c., &c., which he begged leave to present 
in due form next day; and all the while the 
brown crowd surged round, and in and out, 
and the naked brown children got between 
every one’s legs, and every one was in a fume 
of curiosity and delight (anything being an 
event in Blanchisseuse) save the one China- 
man, if I recollect right, who stood in his 
blue jacket and frousers, his hands behind his 
back, with visage unimpassioned, seemingly 
stolid, dolorous, looking as if some one had 
sat upon his nose as soon he was born, and 
he had been weeping over the calamity ever 
since ; a creature of the earth, earthy,—say 
rather of the dirt, dirty—but by no means 
as stupid as he looks. And all the while the 
palms and bananas rustled above, and the 
surf thundered, and long streams of light 
poured down through the glens in the black 
northern wall, and flooded the glossy foliage 
of the mangos and sapodillas, and rose fast 


up the palm stems, and to their very heads, 
and then vanished ; for the sun was sinking, 
and in half an hour more darkness would 
have fallen on the most remote little paradise 
in Her Majesty’s dominions. 

But where was the warden, who was by 
office, as well as by courtesy, to have received 


us? He too had not expected us, and was 
gone home after his day’s work to his new 
clearing inland ; but a man had been sent on 
to him over the mountain; and over the 
mountain we must go, and on foot too, for 
the horses could do no more, and there was 
no stabling for them further on. How far 
was the new clearing? Oh, perhaps a couple 
of miles—perhaps a league. And how high 
up? Oh, nothing—only a hundred feet or 
two. One knew what that meant: and, with 
a sigh, resigned oneself to a four or five 
miles mountain walk at the end of a long 
day, and started up the steep zigzag, through 
cacao groves, past the loveliest gardens—I 
recollect in one an agave in flower, nigh 
thirty feet high, its spike all primrose and 
golden yellow in the fading sunlight—under 
and up into rastrajo; and then into high 
wood, and a world of ferns—tree-ferns, 
climbing ferns, and all other ferns which 
ever delighted your eye in an English hot- 
house. For along these northern slopes, 





sheltered from the sun for the greater part of 
the year, and for ever watered by the steam of 
the trade-wind, ferns are far more luxuriant and 
varied than in any other part of the island. 

Soon it grew dark, and we strode on up 
hill and down dale, and at one time, for a 
mile or more, through burnt forest, with its 
ghastly spider-work of leafless decaying 
branches and creepers against the moonlit 
sky—a sad sight ; but music enough we had 
to cheer us on our way. We did not hear 
the howl of a monkey, nor the yell of a tiger- 
cat, common enough on the mountains which 
lay infront of us. But of harping, fiddling, 
humming, drumming, croaking, clacking, 
snoring, screaming, hooting, from cicadas, 
toads, birds, and what not, there was a con- 
cert at every step, which made the glens 
ring again, as the Brocken might ring on a 
Walpurgis-night. 

At last, pausing on the top of a hill, we 
could hear voices on the opposite side of the 
glen. Shouts and cooeys soon brought us 
to the party which were awaiting us. We 
hurried joyfully down a steep hillside, across 
a shallow ford, and then up another hillside 
—this time with care—for felled logs and 
brushwood lay all about a path full of stumps, 
and we needed a guide to show us our way 
in the moonlight up to the hospitable house 
above. And a right hospitable house it was. 
Its owner, a French gentleman of ancient 
Irish family—whose ancestors probably had 
gone to France as one of the valiant “ Irish 
Brigade,” whose children may have emigrated 
thence to St. Domingo, and their children or 
grandchildren again to Trinidad—had pre- 
pared for us in the wilderness a right sumptu- 
ous feast, “ nor did any soul lack enough of 
the equal banquet.” 

After which we went to bed; or rather I 
did For here, as elsewhere before and after, 
I was compelled, by the courtesy of a certain 
personage, to occupy the one bed of the house, 
as being the oldest, least acclimatized, and, 
alas ! weakliest of the party ; while he, his little 
suite, and the owner of the house, slept any- 
where upon the floor; on which, between 
fatigue and enjoyment of this wild life, I 
would have gladly slept myself. 

When we turned out before sunrise next 
morning, I found myself in perhaps the most 
charming of all the agen | “camps” of 
these forests. Its owner, the Warden, fearing 
the unhealthy air of the sea-coast, where no 
white man, it is said, can keep his health two 
years, had bought some hundreds of acres up 
here in the hills, cleared them, and built, or 
rather was building, in the midst. As yet 
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the house was rudimentary. A cottage of 
precious woods cut off the clearing, stood of 
course on stilts, and contained two rooms, an 
inner and an outer. No glass was needed 
in the windows, which occupied half the 
walls. Doors or shutters, to be closed if 
the wind and rain are too violent, suffice 
in a climate where the temperature changes 
but little, day or night, throughout the 
year. A table unpolished, like the wooden 
walls, but like them of some precious wood ; 
a few chairs or benches, not forgetting, 
of course, an American rocking-chair; a 
shelf or two, with books of law and medicine, 
and in every case, as here, a few good books 
of devotion ; a press; a “perch” for hang- 
ing clothes (for they mildew when kept in 
drawers), just such as would have been seen 





everywhere ; and that a few months would 
give a crop which would richly repay the 
clearing—over and above the fact that the 
whole materials of the housé had been cut 
on the spot, and cost nothing. 

As for the situation of the little oasis 
in the wilderness, that bespoke good sense 
and good taste enough. The owner had 
stumbled, in his forest wanderings, on a spot 
where two mountain streams, after nearly 
meeting, parted again, and enclosed in a ring 
a hill some hundred feet high, before they 
finally joined each other below. That ring 
was his estate ; which was formally christened, 
on the occasion of our visit, Avoca—the 
meeting of the waters: a name, as all agreed, 
full enough of remembrances of the old world 
and the land of his remote ancestors, and 


in a medizval house in England ; a covered | yet like enough to one of the graceful and 
four-post bed, with mosquito curtains, both | sonorous Indian names of the island not to 
indispensable, for fear of vampyres, mos- | 
quitoes, and other forest plagues, make up the | 


furniture of such a bachelor’s camp as, to 
the man who lives doing good work all day 
out of doors, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Where is the kitchen? It consists of half-a- 
dozen great stones under yonder shed, where 
as good meals are cooked as in any London 
kitchen; and such coffee—grown in the 
isand—prepared at five minutes’ notice, as 
no man can taste on this side the Atlantic. 
Other sheds hold the servants and hangers 
on, the horses and mules; and as the esta- 
blishment grows more will be added, and the 
house itself will probably expand laterally, 
like a peripheral Greek temple, by rows of 
posts, probably palm timber, thatched over 
with wooden shingle or with the leaves of the 
sweet palin. If ladies come to inhabit the 
camp, fresh rooms will be partitioned off by 
boardings as high as the eaves, leaving the 
roof within open and common, for the sake 
of air. Soon no regular garden, but beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs—Crotons, Draczenas, and 
Cactuses—will be planted ; great bushes of 
Bauhinia and blue Petrzea will roll their long 
curved shoots over and over each other; 
Gardenias fill the air with fragrance ; and 
the Bougainvillia or the Clerodendron cover 
some arbour with lilac or white racemes. _ 
But our friend’s camp had not yet arrived at 
that stage of civilisation. All round it, almost 
up to the very doors, a tangle of logs, stumps, 
branches, dead ropes and nets of liane, lay, 
still in the process of clearing; and the 
ground was as seemingly waste as it was 
difficult—often impossible—to cross. But 
a second glance showed that, among the 





stumps and logs, Indian corn was planted | of negroes (who are admirable woodmen) 


seem barbarous and out of place. Round 
the clearing the mountain woods surged up a 
thousand feet aloft, but gradually enough, and 
far enough off, to allow free circulation of air 
and a broad sheet of sky overhead ; and as 
the camp stood on the highest point of the 
hill, it did not give that choking and crushing 
sensation of living in a ditch, which makes 
houses in most mountain valleys—to me at 
least—intolerable. Up one glen, toward the 


south, we had a full view of the green Cerro 


of Arima, three thousand feet in height ; and 
down another, to the north-east, was a great 
gate in the mountains, through which we 
could hear—though not see—the surf rolling 
upon the rocks three miles away. 

We lounged about, after our majiana of 
coffee and quinine, waiting for breakfast, in- 
spected a coolie’s great toe, which had been 
severely bitten by a vampyre in the night ; 
and feasted our ears on the notes of deli- 
cate songsters, and our eyes on the colours 
and shapes of the forest, which, rising on the 
opposite side of the streams right and left, 
could be seen here more thoroughly than at 
any spot I had yet visited. Again and again 
were the opera glasses in requisition, to make 
out, or try to make out, what this or that tree 
might be. Here and there a Norantea, a 
mile or two miles off, showed like a whole 
crimson flower-bed in the tree-tops; or a 
Poui, just coming into flower, as a spot of 
golden yellow ; or the head of a palm broke 
the monotony of the broad-leaved foliage 
with its star of green. Near us we de- 
scried several trees covered with pale yellow 
flowers, conspicuous enough on the hillside. 
No one knew what they were ; and a couple 
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were sent off to cut one down and see. What 
mattered a tree or two less amid a world of 
trees? It was a quaint sight. The two stal- 
wart black figures struggling down over the 
fallen logs, and with them an Englishman, who 
thought he discerned which tree the flowers 
belonged to; while we at the house guided 
them by our shouts, and scanned the trunks 
through the glasses to make out in our turn 
which tree should be felled. From the moment 
that they entered under the green cloud, 
they of course could see little or nothing over 
their heads. Animated were the arguments— 
almost the bets—as to which tree-top belonged 
to which tree-trunk. Many were the mis- 
takes made ; and had it not been for the head 
of a certain palm, which served as a fixed 
point which there was no mistaking, three or 
four trees would have been cut before the 
right one was hit upon. At last the felled 
tree came crashing down, and a branch of 
the flowers was brought up, to be carried 
home, and verified at Port of Spain; and 
meanwhile, disturbed by the axe strokes, pair 
after pair of birds flew screaming over the 
tree-tops, which looked like rooks, till, as they 
turned in the sun, their colour—brilliant 
even at that distance—showed them to be 
great green parrots. 

After breakfast—which among French 
and Spanish West Indians means a solid and 
elaborate luncheon—our party broke up... . 
Excuse me if I am almost prolix over the 
events of a day memorable to me 
majority went down, on horse and foot, to 
Blanchisseuse again on official business. The 
site of the new church, an address from the 
inhabitants to the Governor, inspection of 
roads, examination of disputed claims, squat- 
ter questions, enclosure questions, and so 
forth, would occupy more than an hour or 
two in hard work. But the “ piéce de résist- 
ance” of the day was to be the examination 
and probable committal of the Obeah-man 
of those parts. ‘That worthy, not being satis- 
fied with the official conduct of our host the 
warden, had advised himself to bribe, with 
certain dollars, a Coolie servant of his to 
“ put Obeah upon him ;” and had, with that in- 
tent, entrusted to him a Fétish to be buried 
at his door, consisting, as usual, of a bottle, 
containing toad, spider, rusty nails, dirty 
water, and other terrible charms. In addi- 
tion to which attempt on the life and fortunes 
of the warden, he was said to have promised 
the Coolie forty dollars if he would do the 
business thoroughly for him. Now the 
Coolie well understood what doing the busi- 
ness thoroughly for an Obeah-man involved, 





namely, the putting Brinvilliers (Spigelia 
Anthelmia) or other bush-poison into his 
food ; or at least administering to him sun- 
dry doses of ground glass, in hopes of pro- 
ducing that “ dysentery of the country” 
which, I am sorry to say, proceeds in the 
West Indies, now and then, from other causes 
than that of climate. But he, having an affec- 
tion for his master, and a conscience likewise, 
though he was but a heathen, brought the bottle 
straight to his master; and the Obeah-man 
was now in durance vile, awaiting further 
examination, and probably on his way to a 
felon’s cell. 

A sort of petition, or testimonial, had been 
sent up to the Governor, composed appa- 
rently by the hapless wizard himself (who 
seemed to be no mean penman), and signed 
by a dozen or more of the coloured inhabit- 
ants; and setting forth how he was known 
by all to be far too virtuous a personage to 
dabble in that unlawful practice of Obeah, of 
which both he and his friends testified the 
deepest abhorrence. But there was the 
bottle, safe under lock and key; and as for 
the testimonial, those who read it said that 
it was not worth the paper it was written on. 
For every one of these poor fellows had, most 
probably, either employed the Obeah-man 
themselves to avert thieves or evil eyes from 
a particularly fine fruit tree, by hanging up 
thereon a somewhat similar bottle—such as 
you may see one or two of in any long day’s 
march. It was said, again, that if asked by an 
Obeah-man to swear to his good character, 
they could not well refuse, under penalty of 
finding some morning a white cock’s head— 
sign of all supernatural plagues—in their 
garden path, the beak pointing to their door; 
or an Obeah bottle under their door-step ; and 
either Brinvilliers in their pottage, or such an 
expectation of it, and of plague and ruin 
to them and all their worldly belongings, in 
their foolish souls, as would be likely enough 
to kill them, in a few months, of simple mor- 
tal fear. 

Of this detestable system of Obeah I 
shall be able, I hope, to tell you more else- 
where. Now let me leave the rest of the 
party to go down to the court-house, while 
I stayed at the camp, sorry to lose so curiguis 
a scene, but too tired to face a crowded 
tropic court, and an atmosphere of perspira- 
tion and perjury. 

Moreover, that had befallen me which 
might never befall me again—I had a chance 
of being alone in the forest ; and into it I 
would wander, and meditate on it in silence. 

So, when all had departed, I lounged 
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awhile in the rocking-chair, watching two 
negroes astride on the roof of a shed, on 
which they were nailing shingles. Their 
heads were bare ; the sun was intense ; the 
roof on which they sat must have been of the 
temperature of an average frying-pan on an 
English fire ; but the two children of the sun 
worked on, steadily and carefully, though 
not fast, chattering and singing, evidently 








known cold ; never known, possibly, a single 
animal want which they could not satisfy. 
I could not but compare their lot with 
that of an average English artisan. Ah, 
well! there is no use in fruitless compari- 
sons; and one need not grudge the negro 
what he has, because others, who deserve it 
certainly as much as he, have it not. After 
all, the ancestors of these negroes have been, 
for centuries past, so hard-worked, ill-fed, ill- 
used too—sometimes worse than ill-used— 
that it is hard if the descendants may not 
have a holiday, and take the world easy for 
a generation or two. The perpetual Satur- 
nalia in which the negro in Trinidad (at least) 
lives, will surely give physical strength and 
health to the body, and something like cheer- 
fulness, self-help, independence to the spirit. 
Ifthe Saturnalia be prolonged too far, and run 
into brutality and license, those stern laws of 
nature, which men call political economy, 
will pull them up short, and waken them out 
of their dream, soon enough and sharply 
enough—a “judgment” by which the wise 
will profit and be preserved, while the fools 
only will be destroyed. And, meanwhile, 
what if in these Saturnalia (as in Rome of 
old) the new sense of independence manifest 
itself in somewhat of self-assertion, rudeness, 
often in insolence, especially disagreeable, 
because deliberate? What if—“ You call me 
black fellow? I mash you white face in,” 
were the first words one heard at St. Thomas 
from a negro, on being asked, civilly enough, 
to cast off from a boat to which he had no 
right to be holding on? What if a negro now 
and then addresses you as simple “ buccra,” 
while he expects you to call him “sir ;” or 
if a negro woman (a fact), on being begged 
by an English lady to call to another negro 
woman, answers at last, after long pretences 
not to hear, “ You coloured lady, you hear 
this white woman a wanting of you?” Let 
it be. We whites bullied these poor black 
people quite enough for three hundred years 
to be able to allow them to play at (for it 
is no more) bullying us. As long as they 











are decently loyal and peaceable, and:do not 
murder their magistrates and drink their 
brains mixed with rum, or send delegates to 
the President of Hayti to ask if he will assist 
them, in case of a general rising to extermi- 
nate the whites—tricks which the harmless 
negroes of Trinidad (to do them justice) 
never have played, or had a thought of playing 
—so long we must remember that we are very 


enjoying the very act of living, and fattening | seriously in debt to the negro, and allow him 
in the genial heat. Lucky fellows who had | to take out instalments of his debt now and 
probably never known hunger, certainly never | 


then in his own fashion. After all, we 
brought him hither, and we have no right to 
complain of our own work. If, like Franken- 
stein, we have tried to make a man, and 
made him badly, we must, like Frankenstein, 
pay the penalty. 

So much for the poor negro. As for the 
coloured population—especially the educated 
and civilised coloured population of the 
towns—they stand to us in an altogether 
different relation. They claim to be, and 
are, our kinsfolk, on another ground than 
that of common humanity. We are bound 
to them by a tie more sacred, I had almost 
said more stern, than we are to the mere 
negro. They claim, and justly, to be con- 
sidered as our equals ; and I believe, from 
what I have seen of them, that they will 
prove themselves such, whenever they are 
treated as they are in Trinidad. What faults 
some of them have proceed mainly from a 
not dishonourable ambition, mixed with un- 
certainty of their own position. Let them be 
made to feel that they are now not a class; 
to forget, if possible, that they ever were one. 
Let any allusion to the painful past be treated, 
not merely as an offence against good man- 
ners, but as (what it practically is) an offence 
against the British Government, and that Go- 
vernment will find in them, I believe, loyal 
citizens and able servants. 

But to go back to the forest. I sauntered 
forth with cutlass and collecting box, careless 
whither I went, and careless of what I saw; 
for everything that I could see would be 
worth seeing. I know not that I found 
many rare or new things that day. I recol- 
lect, amid the endless variety of objects, 
Film-ferns of various delicate species, some 
growing in the moss of tree-trunks, some 
clasping the trunk itself by horizontal lateral 
fronds, while the main rachis climbed straight 
up many feet, thus embracing the stem ina 
network of semi-transparent green guipure 
lace. I recollect, too, a coarse low fern on 
stream-gravel (Pteris podophylla) which was 
remarkable, because its stem was set with 
thick green prickles. I recollect, too, a 
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dead giant—I believe a Balata—the ruins 
of which struck me with awe. The stump 
stood some thirty feet high, crumbling into 
tinder and dust, though its death was so 
recent, that the creepers and parasites had 
not yet had time to lay hold of it; and 
around its great spur-roots lay what had 
been its trunk and head, piled in stacks of 
rotten wood, over which I scrambled with 
some caution, for fear my leg, on breaking 
through, might be saluted from the inside 
by some deadly snake. The only sign of 
animal life, however, I found about the tree, 
save a few millipede and land snails, were 
some lizard eggs in a crack, about the size of 
those of a humming-bird. 

I scrambled down on gravelly beaches, 
and gazed up the green avenues of the 
brooks. I sat amid the Balisiers and Cala- 
theas, above still blue pools, bridged by huge 
fallen trunks, with Tillandsias and Anthu- 
riums set in rows along them ; and watched 
the shoals of fish play in and out of the black 
logs at the bottom, and gave myself up to 
the simple enjoyment of looking, careless 
of what I looked at, or what I thought about 
it all. There are times when the mind, like 
the body, had best feed—gorge, if you will— 
and leave the digestion of its food to the 
unconscious alchemy of nature. It is as 
unwise to be always saying to oneself, “ Into 
what pigeon-hole of my brain ought I to put 
this fact, and what conclusion ought I to 
draw from it?” as to ask your teeth how 
they intend to chew, and your gastric juice 
how it intends to convert your three courses 
and a dessert into chyle. Whether on a 
Scotch moor or in a tropic forest, it is well 
at times to have full faith in Nature, to 
resign yourself to her, as a child upon a 
holiday ; to be still, and let her speak. She 
knows best what to say. 

And yet I could not altogether do it that 
day. ‘There was one class of objects in the 
forest which I had set my heart on examin- 
ing with all my eyes and soul; and after 
awhile, I scrambled and hewed my way to 
them, and was well repaid for a quarter of an 
hour’s very hard work. 

I had remarked, from the camp, palms 
unlike any I had seen before, starring the 
opposite forest with pale grey-green leaves. 
Long and earnestly I scanned them through 
the glasses. Now was the time to see them 
close, and from beneath. I soon guessed (and 
rightly) that I was looking at that Jessenia, or 
“ Palma de Jagua,” which excited—and no 
wonder—the enthusiasm of the usually unim- 
passioned Humboldt. Magnificent as the tree 





is when its radiating leaves are viewed from 
above, it is even more magnificent when you 
stand beneath it. The stem, like that of the 
Coco-nut, usually curves the height of a man 
ere it rises in a shaft for fifty or sixty feet 
more. From the summit of that shaft 
springs a crown—I had rather say a fountain 
—of pinnated leaves; only eight or ten of 
them, but five-and-twenty feet long each, 
For three-fourths of their length they rise at 
an angle of 45° or more; for the last fourth 
they fall over, till the point hangs straight 
down ; and each pinna, which is about two 
feet and a half long, falls over in a similar 
curve, completing the likeness of the whole 
to a fountain of water, or a gush of rockets, 
I stood and looked up, watching the innu- 
merable curled leaflets, pale green above and 
silver-grey below, shiver and rattle amid the 
denser foliage of the broad-leaved trees ; and 
then went on to another, and to another, to 
stare up again, and enjoy the mere shape of 
the most beautiful plant I had ever beheld, 
excepting always the Musa Ensete (from 
Abyssinia) in the Palm-house at Kew. 
Truly spoke Humboldt of this or a closely- 
allied species, “ Nature has lavished every 
beauty of form on the Jagua Palm.” 

But here, as elsewhere, I looked in vain for 
that famous and beautiful palm, the Gulielma 
speciosa, or “ Peach Palm,” of which you 
may read in Mr. Bates’s book, vol. ii. p. 218. 
It is said to grow here and there in the 
island, and always to mark the site of an 
ancient Indian settlement. This is probable 
enough, “ for it grows,” says Mr. Bates, “ wild 
nowhere on the Amazons. It is one of 
those few vegetable productions (including 
three kinds of Manioc and the American 
species of Banana) which the Indians have 
cultivated from time immemorial, and brought 
with them in their original migration to 
Brazil.” From whence? That question I 
have asked already in these letters, and shall 
have occasion to ask it again. It has never 
yet been found wild ; “its native home may 
possibly,” Mr. Bates thinks, “be in some 
still unexplored tract on the eastern slopes of 
the A.quatorial Andes.” He describes the 
tree as “a noble ornament, from fifty to sixty 
feet in height, and often as straight as a 
scaffold pole. The taste may be compared to 
a mixture of chestnuts and cheese. Vultures 
devour it greedily, and come in quarrelsome 
flocks to the trees when itis ripe. Dogs will 
also eat it. I do not recollect seeing cats do 
the same, though they will go into the woods 
to eat Tucuma, another kind of palm fruit.” 

“It is only the more advanced tribes,” 
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says Mr. Bates, “who have kept up the | 
cultivation Bunches of sterile or seed- 
less fruits” (a mark of very long cultivation) | 

It is one of the principal 
articles of food at Ega when in season, and 
is boiled and eaten with treacle or salt. A 
dozen of the seedless fruits make a good 
nourishing meal for a full-grown person. It 
is the general belief that there is more nutri- 
ment in ‘ Pupunha’ than in fish, or Vacca 
Marina (Manati).” 

Mr. Bates will, I am sure, excuse my | 
borrowing so much from him about a tree | 
which must be as significant in his eyes as it 
is in mine. 

So passed many hours, till I began to be 
tired of—I may openly say, pained by—the | 
appalling silence and loneliness, and was 


glad to get back to a point where I could | 


hear the click of the axes in the clearing. I | 
welcomed it, just as, after a long night on a | 
calm sea, when one nears the harbour again, | 
one welcomes the sound cf the children’s | 
voices, and the stir of life about the quay, as 
a relief from the utter blank, and feels oneself | 
no longer a bubble afloat on an infinity which 
knows one not, and cares nothing for one’s | 
existence. For in the dead stillness of mid- | 
day, when not only the deer, and the agouti, | 
and the armadillo, but the birds and insects | 
likewise, are all asleep, the crack of a falling | 
branch was all that struck my ear, as I tried | 
in vain to verify the truth of that beautiful | 
passage of Humboldt’s—true, doubtless, in | 
other forests, or for ears more acute than 
mine. “In the mid-day,” he says,* “the | 
larger animals seek shelter in the recesses of | 
the forest, and the birds hide themselves 
under the thick foliage of the trees, or in | 
the clefts of the rocks; but if, in this appa- 
rent entire stillness of nature, one listens 
for the faintest tones which an attentive 
ear can seize, there is perceived an all-per- 
vading rustling sound, a humming and flutter- 
ing of insects close to the ground and in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere. Everything | 
announces a world of organic activity and 
life. In every bush, in the cracked bark of | 
the trees, in the earth undermined by | 
hymenopterous insects, life stirs audibly. It | 
is, as it were, one of the many voices of | 
Nature, and can only be heard by the sensi- 
tive and reverent ear of her true votaries.”’ 

Be not too severe, great master. A man’s 
ear may be reverent enough; but you must 
forgive its not being sensitive while it is 
recovering from that most deafening of 
plagues, a tropic cold in the head. 


° “ Aspects of Nature,” vol. ii. p. 272. 











Would that I had space to tell you at length 
of our long and delightful journey back the 
next day, which lay for several miles along 
the path by which we came; and then, after 
we had looked down once more on that 
exquisite bay of Fillette, led us along the 
northern wall of the mountains, instead of 
turning up to the slope which we came over 
out of Caurea. For miles we paced a mule- 
path, narrow, but well kept—as it had need 


| to be, for a fall would have involved a roll 


into green abysses, from which we should 
probably not have reascended. Begonias, 
with their crooked leaves and white or pink 
flowers, clustered in every rock, amid the 


/numberless ferns and creeping pepper-wort, 


one of which had large fleshy leaves like those 


_of a Clusia. The great blue Morphos flitted 


side by side with bats in the green dark. The 


| surf rolled softly far below; and here and 


there a vista through the trees showed us 
some view of the sea and woodlands, almost 
as beautiful as that at Fillette. Ever and 
anon some fresh valuable tree or plant, wast- 
ing in the wilderness, was pointed out. More 
than once we became aware of a keen and 
dreadful scent, as of a concentrated essence 
of unwashed tropic humanity, which pro- 
ceeded from that strange animal, the porcu- 
pine with a prehensile tail, who prowls in the 
tree-tops all night, and sleeps in them all day, 
spending his idle hours in making this hideous 
smell. Probably he or his ancestors have 
found it pay as a protection ; for no jaguar 
or tiger-cat, it is to be presumed, would care 
to meddle with anything so exquisitely nasty, 
especially when it is all over sharp prickles ; 
and the porcupine must lead a merry life, 
like poor Bailey’s great black crow— 


“Who all his life sings Ho! Ho! Ho! 
For no one will eat him, he well doth know.”’ 


Once (I should know the spot again among 
a thousand) we scrambled over a stony brook 
—just like one in a Devonshire wood—where 
the boulders, and the little pools between 
them, were strewn with things like scarlet and 
orange fingers, or sticks of sealing-wax, which 
we recognised, and looking up, saw a magni- 
ficent Bois Chataigne—Pachira, as the Indians 
call it—like a great horse-chestnut, spreading 
its great boughs overhead. And there were 


| the fallen petals of its last-night’s crop of 


flowers, which had opened there, under the 
moonlight, unseen and alone. Unseen and 
alone! How do I know that ? 

We stopped for luncheon at a clear brook, 
running through a grove of Cacao and Ery- 
thrina, and beneath the shade of a huge 
clump of bamboo, cut ourselves pint stoups 
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out of its joints, and then, like great boys, 
got (some of us at least) very wet in fruit- 
less attempts to catch a huge cray-fish, nigh 
eighteen inches long, blue and grey, and 
of a shape something between a gnat and 
a spider, who, with a wife and child, had 
taken up his abode in a pool among the 
spurs of a great Erythrina. However, he was 
too nimble for us, and we went on, luckily 
not leaving our bamboo stoups behind. 

We descended, I remember, to the sea- 
shore again at a certain Maraccas bay, and 
had a long ride along bright sands, between 
surf and scrub ; in which ride, by-the-bye, the 
civiliser of Blanchisseuse and I, to avoid the 
blinding glare of the sand, rode along the 
firm sand between the sea and the lagoons, 
through the low wood of Shore Grape and 
Mahoe, Bromelia and Montrichardia—which 
last is an Arum with a knotted stem, from 
three to twelve feet high. - We brushed our 
way along with our cutlasses, as we sat on our 
saddles enjoying the cool shade, till my 
companion’s mule found herself jammed 
tight in scrub, and unable to forge either 
ahead or astern. Herrider was jammed too, 
and unable to get off ; and the two had to be 
cut out of the bush by fair hewing, amid 
much laughter, while the wise old mule, 
while the cutlasses were flashing close to her 
nose, never moved a muscle, perfectly well 
aware what had happened, and how she was 
to be got out of the scrape, as she had been 
probably fifty times before. 

We stopped at the end of the long beach, 
thoroughly tired and hungry; for we had 
been on the march many hours ; and dis- 
covered, for the first time, that we had 
nothing to eat left. Luckily, a certain little 
pet of “ Ramornie” essence of soup was 
recollected and brought out. A kettle was 
boiling in five minutes, half a tea-spoon- 
ful per man of the essence put in on a knife’s 
point, and stirred with a cutlass, to the 
astonishment of the grinning and unbelieving 
negroes, who were told that we were going 
to make “ Obeah” soup, and were more than 
half of that opinion themselves. Meanwhile, 
I saw the wise mule led up into the bush ; 
and on asking its owner why, was told that 
she was to be fed, on what I could not see. 
But, much to my amusement, he cut down a 
quantity of the young leaves of the Cocorite 
palm, and she began to eat them greedily, 
as did my police-horse. And when ‘the 
bamboo stoups were brought out, and three- 
jvarters of a pint of good soup was served 
ound—not forgetting the negroes, one of 





whom, after sucking it down, rubbed his 
stomach and declared with a grin, that it was 
“very good fétish”—the oddness of the 
scene came over me. The blazing beach, 
the misty mountains, the hot trade-wind, the 
fantastic leaves overhead, the black limbs 
and faces, the horses eating palm-leaves, and 
we sitting on logs among the strange ungainly 
Montrichardias, drinking Ramornie out of 
bamboo, and washing it down with milk from 
green cocoa-nuts—was this, too, a scene in a 
pantomime? Would it, too, vanish if one 
only shut one’s eyes and shook one’s head ? 

We turned up into the loveliest green trace, 
where (I know not how) the mountain vege- 
tation had, some of it, come down to the sea 
level. Nowhere did I see the Melastomas 
more luxuriant; and among them, arching 
over our heads, like parasols of green lace 
between us and the sky, were tall tree-ferns, 
Cyatheas, I believe, and Alsophyllas, as fine 
as those on the mountain slopes. In front of 
us opened a flat meadow of a few acres, and 
beyond it, spur upon spur, rose Tocuche— 
exactly in size and shape like M‘Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks—in so steep a wall that it was difficult 
to see how we were to ascend. Ascend we 
did, to a slope some fourteen hundred feet 
high. But ere we got to the mountain foot 
some of our party had nigh come to grief. 
For across the savannah wandered a deep 
lagoon-brook. The only bridge had been 
washed away by rains; and we had to get the 
horses through as we could, all but swimming 
them, two men on each horse; and then 
drive the poor creatures back for a fresh 
double load, with fallings, splashings, much 
laughter, and a qualm or two at the recol- 
lection that there might be unpleasant animals 
in the water. Electric eels, happily, were not 
invented at the time when Trinidad parted 
from the main, or at least had not spread so 
far east; but alligators and boa-constrictors 
had been by that time fully developed, and 
had arrived here in plenty; and to be laid 
hold of by one of either species would have 
been undesirable, though our party was strong 
enough to have made very short work with the 
monster. 

So over we got, and through much mud, and 
up a mountain on which the vegetation was 
even richer than any we had seen before, and 
down the other side, with the great lowland 
and the Gulf of Paria opening before us, to a 
police-station where the carriage was waiting 
to roll us comfortably into Port of Spain, 
tired and happy, after three such days as had 
made old blood and old brains young again. 

C. KINGSIEY. 
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CHAPTER XV.—FIRELIGHT CONFIDENCES. 


IME passed 
on, As the 
Squire and 
Mrs. Dims- 
dale grew 
older, Fer- 
nyhurst was 
notsocheer- 
fulas it used 
to be. Tom 
had taken a 
curacy in an 
outlying 
poor Lon- 
don district 
to learn his 
work, and 
his visits 
were short. 
Charlie was 
away on a 
long cruise. Hastings generally now by a 
sort of tacit understanding came down with- 
out his wife, who paid her visits to her own 
people at the same time, which it is to be 
feared was looked upon by her husband as a 
double advantage. 

When she did appear with her two spoilt, 
ugly children the pleasure of the visit was 
not increased. One day the Squire openly 
remonstrated. “I can’t stand those children, 
May,” said the old man ; “ you must manage 








to keep them up-stairs as much as you can | 


when they’re here. That boy’s a perfect nui- 
sance ; he never says anything but ‘I won’t,’ 
except when he says ‘She shan’t,’ for the 
baby: and then they’re so hideous!” It is a 
distressing fact that pretty children are suffered 
by public opinion to do things which in ugly 
ones cannot by any means be endured. 

The cousinhood were sadly scattered : the 
Admiral had gone on a distant command ; his 
constant wife had followed him with her little 
girls to Halifax, whence rumours of the con- 
quests of the fair Milly arrived from time to 
time—the discomfiture of whole regiments of 
her Majesty’s officers, both army and navy. 

Clara Wilmot had married a neighbouring 
Squire. Her extreme fear of her mother had 
changed into a sort of jaunty indifference and 
compassion for Amy, who still remained the 


souffre douleur at home, and to whom she 
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was always recommending rebellion. One 
day she had driven over to Brickwall, and 
was having a little talk with Amy in the garden 
as they paced up and down the terrace. 

“ T have a letter from Lionel by this mail,” 
said she, “abusing me for not telling him more 
about May. He says his three years are almost 
up, and he wants, as usual, to hear what she 
is doing. I hoped he would have forgotten 
about her before this. She’s not married, 
that’s all the hope I can give him, and I’m 
afraid he’ll take even that as encouragement.” 

“ What's that you are saying about May ?” 
said her mother, as they passed the book- 
room window, appearing unexpectedly, as was 
rather her wont. “I hope you're not getting 
up any absurd nonsense about her with your 
brother. I know how perfectly he agreed 
with me in his opinion of her, for I spoke to 
him about it the very evening she was here 
last with him.” 

“Why, mamma,” said Clara, bursting out 
laughing, “is it possible you haven’t got farther 
than that? I remember asking him that same 
night what he meant by seeming to agree to 
your attacks on May, when I knew he thought 
so differently ; and he said he’d only just 
nodded his head, and hadn’t heard a word 
you'd been saying, he was so cut up by her 

refusal.” 

|“ Refused by May! he was a great deal 
| too sensible to offer to her. I don’t believe 
| a word of it,” said Lady Wilmot angrily, as 
she walked majestically away ; and indeed it 
is much the best thing to be done : when facts 
are so impertinent as to refuse to obey in- 
fallibility, the only thing left to do is to ignore 
the facts altogether. 

It was the more provoking, because the 
longer she thought of it the more convinced 
she was of the truth of Clara’s words. It 
accounted for a number of little things which 
she had solved by systems as elaborate as 
Ptolemy’s cycles and epicycles, and now 
came the “simplicity of the Copernican sys- 
tem,” and explained them all. It did not 
annoy her the less—here had her three chil- 
dren been acting under her own eye in direct 
opposition to her expressed desires, and she 
had never found out anything that was going 
on. “ May, too, of all people!” she repeated 
to herself. It was more convenient to com- 
plain of their duplicity than of her own 
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blindness, which she did to her own perfect 
satisfaction, Clara was beyond her reach, 
and she was a little afraid of her daughter’s 
tongue when they did meet, but she worried 
pov! Any to an almost intolerable degree. 
For the whole of the next week her aphorisms, 
and reflections, and axioms went on with 
remarkable vigour. “I might just as well 
be without a daughter at all,” she ended one 
afternoon as she prepared to go out in the 
carriage. 

“Shall you want me with you to-day, 
mamma?” said Amy gently. 

“No, thank you,” replied her mother loftily ; 
“that sort of want of confidence is to me in- 
sufferable.” 

When she returned she found Amy, for a 
wonder, sitting idle in the dusk. “ And that 
book I begged you to take to Mrs. Giles 
not gone!” said her mother with a certain 
pomp of displeasure. 

“Mamma, Mr. Jones~is come on a visit 
to the rectory, and he has just been here.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that 
tiresome man is come back !—not to stay, 
I hope ?” replied Lady Wilmot with, however, 
only her normal ungraciousness and no sus- 
picion of the state of the case. 

“He came up here to ask me—”—and 
Amy hesitated for a moment—“ to ask me to 
marry him.” 

“ Marry him! How excessively imperti- 
nent !” cried Lady Wilmot, rising up to her full 
breadth and height to express the size of her 
indignation. “What could he be thinking 
of? And I’m afraid, Amy, you’re not to be 
trusted to make him feel how extremely un- 
becoming on his part it was to propose such 
a thing!” and her portly silks ruffled and 
rustled at the very idea. 

“ But, mamma,” replied her daughter 
timidly, ‘‘1 like him very much, and I ac- 
cepted him.” 

“What!” said her mother, turning upon 
her with her stoniest glare, and a voice which 
would almost have annihilated Amy at another 
moment, and sunk her (morally) into the 
earth ; but to-day she held her own in a way 
which surprised even herself. 

“Yes, dear mother, it isn’t anything new. 
I was very sorry when he went away last 
year without saying anything to me ; he tells 
me it was because he was afraid you wouldn’t 
listen to it, but now he’s got a better curacy, 
and altogether x 

“ Don’t let me hear a word more about 
any such folly,” replied Lady Wilmot, angrily 
going out of the room. Besides her annoy- 
ance at the thing itself, to be thus caught 





unprepared a second time within a week was 
too much for her composure. But the oracle 
was too summary to succeed even for Lady 
Wilmot, and Amy stood her ground with the 
sort of quiet, persistent resolution which very 
timid people sometimes show when they are 
driven to the wall. She said very little, but 
it was evident that her mother’s arguments 
(for she had so far descended from her high 
horse as to condescend to argue) fell off from 
her like so much water. 

“ Very obstinate in choosing to make your- 
self a beggar!” said Lady Wilmot ; and in. 
dignant at such extraordinary and unlooked- 
for insubordination, she made herself at last 
so unpleasant that Amy took refuge in a visit 
to Fernyhurst, offering herself nominally to 
assist in nursing Mrs. Dimsdale, who was 
more ill than usual, without giving any other 
reason. 

“Clara’s had a long letter from Lionel,” 
said she the evening after her arrival, as the 
two girls sat over their fire at bed-time—May 
in a blue dressing-gown, Amy in the now 
classical red flannel—brushing their hair ; an 
operation supposed to be favourable to con- 
fidences. 

“Tell me about him,” said May rather 
sadly; “I have heard nothing for such a 
long while.” 

“ His time will be up now very soon. He 
is doing extremely well—on the staff, you 
know. Mamma had such a pretty message 
about him from the General the other day 
through his wife (she’s somehow a cousin of 
Clara’s husband), saying how capitally Lionel 
did his work, and how much they all valued 
him. He inquired a great deal about you, 
May, and what you were doing.” Then, after 
a long pause, “ Do you never intend to marry, 
dear?” she went on, emboldened by the 
twilight, for May was proud and reticent on 
such matters, and it was a little difficult to 
enter upon them with her. 

“T have not made any intentions about it ; 
but marry is a verb which requires an accusa- 
tive case. I have never seen mine, that’s all.” 

“Are you quite sure you are not mis- 
taken, May? You have a great deal of 
interest and sisterly feeling for Lionel: why 
should they not do as a good foundation for 
marriage ?” 

“No, I think not; the chances of jar are 
too many. The intercourse is too close for 
friendship. One must start with a hotter fire 
to weld two into one.” 

“ And then, dear, are you not running the 
risk of having your heart turned out of house 
and home, as it were, towards the end of life 
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| -—-of starving? And may you not be sorry to 
have refused even half a loaf, though it be so 
really to you?” 
“ Amy, if I were to propose to you to eat 
your dinner now,” said May, half laughing 
“(as we are on feeding metaphors), because 
you had a long journey to make, and you 
might be hungry before the end, you would 
'| say, ‘I don’t want it. I can’t give myself 
|| an appetite; I should only have an indi- 
| gestion.’ J cannot give myself an appetite 

for what I do not want now. I cannot pro- 
| vide for unknown future wants. And I don’t 

think I need starve at all; there are always 
|| plenty of sick and sorrowing and lonely 
people in the world for one’s heart to find 
food among, if one tries. Single life may be 
like moonlight compared with a happy mar- 
riage, but also as bright moonlight to a foggy 
or stormy day compared with a great propor- 
tion of marriages.” 

“One requires sO many qualities to be 
happy as a single woman,” said Amy with a 
sigh. 

“« Not qualities, only the power of interest 
in other people and things, I think. Do you 
remember the manna in the wilderness? If 
you put by more than you wanted, it decayed. 
I always think there is a great truth in that. 
If you grasp after more sweet and pleasant 
things than you really want, if you ‘put by’ 
for future occasions, they perish away, and 
are of no use. Give us this day our daily 
bread of love as of everything else, that is 
happiness here. So now I have work enough 
and love enough to ‘ fullfil’ me, as the Prayer- 
Book says, it cannot be right for me to grasp 
after more. ‘Thou camest not to thy place 
by accident.’ A single life of gossip and 
sourness is very horrible; but that.is not 
necessary, is it?” 

*« A man shall forsake, &c., &c.” 

“Yes, it is a difficult thing to settle in 
one’s own mind. I don’t undertake the 
general question ; but I cannot think it could 
be right to forsake positive present duties 
unless at a very evident and strong call of 
one’s affections elsewhere.” 

“But then, May, you cannot judge for 
others. You have always had a career, as it 
were—strong interests, objects for warm affec- 
tions, liberty to carry out your own thoughts, 
and fancies too.” 

“T dare say I haven’t been half grateful 
enough for that,” answered she, musing. 

“ But just think of the sort of vexatious 
interference which so many unmarried women 
have to endure! ‘Oh, a girl ought to be 
willing to sacrifice her own pleasure to every 
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one else’s !’ skys the world ; and so her whole 
life is cut up into little bits: she has not 
even the satisfaction of seeing the ruin of her 
own day of much use to any one else—she 
has spent a pound to benefit them to ‘the 
extent of a shilling. ‘The public good’ 
which, I heard Mr. Scrope once say, every- 
body ought to work for, would have gained 
by her making herself as good a tool for 
good work as possible. I can do nothing 
well. I know nothing thoroughly. If I had 
my bread to earn, no one ought to employ 
me—and why? I sit down to work at some- 
thing which interests me, and mamma calls 
me down to give out the sugar, or to write a 
note, or to listen to some stupid library book, 
which neither she nor I care about, but which 
‘must be sent on ;’ or I’m to drive regularly 
with her at half-past two, just when the class 
at the school begins, which I want to at- 
tend.” 

“Can’t you change the time, dear ?” 

“No; for in the morning it is, ‘Amy, run 
and see whether I have left my glasses up- 
stairs ’"—‘ My dear, go and speak to Mrs. Carr 
about the butter’—‘ Don’t be out of the way : 
I shall want you in half an hour.’ It is not 
even as if I had the interest of the respon- 
sibility of the household ; no, it is all because 
‘it is so good for me.’ If a woman’s life is 
to be one of perpetual interference, if her 
time must be at some one’s beck and call, I 
had rather it should be a husband’s. A wife 
has rights, at least, as well as duties, in the 
eyes of the world. She has but one master, 
at all events. Don’t you know how you see 
‘girls’ of forty ordered about, and everything 
settled for them as if they were babies? 
The other day, mamma consulted Clara as to 
whether some book was fit for me to read. 
I am two years older than Clara, and have 
thought, at least, as much as she has; but 
she’s a married woman, and I am only a 
‘young lady.’ I’ve accepted Mr. Jones, 
May,” she ended abruptly. 

“* My dear Amy,” cried May, jumping up 
and putting her arms round her cousin’s 
neck, “ how could you let me go on prosing 
about marriages in this way when you had 
this great thing to tell me? Don’t you know 
I care more about your private happiness 
than for all the general theories in the world ?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to hear what you would 
say.” 

“ And you have seriously accepted him ?” 

“Yes, very seriously indeed ; it is no laugh 
ing matter, for my mother is. so angry that 
I don’t know whether she will ever let me 
marry him if she can help it.” 
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“Well, he’s a good man,” said’ May slowly. 

‘May, you must remember all people have 
not the capacity for happiness as you under- 
stand it. All that intellect, and breadth, and 
width, and height, and depth which you want, 
would be lost upon some of us.” 

“*T didn’t know you could be so sarcastic, 
Amy.” 

“ Well, I don’t feel like myself to-night. I 
am a voice crying wisdom in the wilderness, 
that nobody listens to, I daresay. What I mean 
is, ‘each after his kind.’ If you give a lion 
grain, Or a cow meat, it will starve, though 
the food be the best of its sort. I am an 
exceedingly commonplace thrush ; a very com- 
monplace garden, with very ordinary trees, 
will make me quite happy, and make me sing 
a little tune of my own, and a pleasant tune 
too to some people.” And poor Amy’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Dear Amy, you know no one loves and 
respects and values it more than I do,” an- 
swered May, with another kiss. “I was only 
a little afraid whether Mr. Jones were quite 
worthy of his good fortune.” 

“When you come to know him better you 
won't think so,” said Amy, with a smile and 
a tear and a blush. “ You'll think I’m not 
nearly good enough for him.” 

‘“‘T wonder whether papa could get a Chan- 
cellor’s living for him,” said May thoughtfully, 
after being silent for a time, as she sat brood- 
ing over the fire, her long hair streaming over 
her in a cloud, and the tongs in her hands, 
as she made little spurts of light spring out 
of the wood. “He hates asking anybody 
for anything, but I know he would do it for 
you, dear, and that would make Aunt Wil 
mot perhaps more amenable.” 

“And I shall write to Lionel,” said Amy, 
smiling, after another pause, “and tell him 
that at all events you have laid by no accu- 
mulation of manna for future days, and that 
you have a great idea of the virtue and neces- 
sity of being passionately in love. ‘ Petit 
poisson deviendra gros,’ and ‘tout vient 4 
point & qui sait attendre.’ How prettily you 
used to repeat that fable when Miss Edwards 
inflicted French punishments upon you !” 

“You'd better not do any such thing, Amy,” 
replied May anxiously. “‘ I] ne faut pas jouer 
avec le feu,’ if you want a French proverb. I 
want to be friendly and sisterly with him. 
Why not? I can’t bear the idea ot losing his 
iriendship, but I don’t want any more.” 

“I don’t much believe in those friendships 
being possible,” said her cousin sceptically, 
as she took her candle and went off to bed 
with a very sisterly kiss. 





——? 


CHAPTER XVI.—FALLING LEAVES. 


Ir was a very trying year for May. One 
after another of her friends had dropped off 
in different directions. Her brothers and 
cousins were away. All the companions of 
her own age were scattered for one reason or 
another. Amy was as fond of her as ever, but 
the cares and anxieties of a small, poor par- 
sonage are very engrossing, and it had become 
almost impossible, in the secluded life the old 
people now led at Fernyhurst, for May to form 
any new friendships. 

The children of her sister were not very in- 
teresting, and as they grew up were more and 
more away, and the Seymours, though they 
came down once or twice in the year, hardly 
filled up the old gaps. 

And death began to tell upon the few who 
remained in her daily life. Poor old Nursey 
was the first to go, that stout old heart, loving 
and tender and true, which had watched over 
her childhood and delighted in her youth. It 
is a tie which is not so strong now as of old. 
The interval between classes is less, but the 
separation greater. May was with her at 
twelve o’clock at night, and her last words, in 
the vigorous tone of her old commands, as if 
her nursling was still a child, were, “ Don’t 
you be a-setting fire to your sleeves, dear child, 
with that there candle as you go down-stairs,” 

By morning she was dead, and May sorely 
missed the constant and warm affection which 
never failed. There is something in the feel- 
ing towards you of the elders who have known 
you and been kind to you from childhood 
which nothing can ever replace. “ Je l'aime 
parceque c’est lui,” not for your talents or your 
virtues, or your position, but because “‘ you are 
you ”—a loving pride in your successes and 
your merits, a tender shade thrown over your 
faults. We never value the feeling, however, 
at its full worth till it has passed away, and 
we find ourselves in the hard outer world 
judged of rigorously by what we are worth, 
and even that grudgingly allowed. 

“ May, you don’t look well,” said Tom on 
one of his now rare and rapid visits. “ I shall 
make Cecilia ask you up to London for a 
little. You ought to have a change for a 
time ; oughtn’t she, papa?” 

Accordingly, when the invitation arrived 
soon after, her father insisted on her accepting 
it. 

Mrs. Dimsdale had been ailing for so many 
years that May had no feeling about leaving 
her for a short time, and she was enjoying 
her unwonted holiday when a sudden sum- 
mons arrived from Fernyhurst. Her mother 
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was dying, and before she could reach home 
all was over. It was a terrible shock to her, 
and though she was in no wise to blame, her 
conscience reproached her bitterly for -having 
been away. Conscience is an excellent con- 
stitutional sovereign, under the checks of 
common sense and comparison of duties, but 
if ever it is allowed despotic rule it is often 
guilty of horrible tyranny. May was harassed 
and tormented in a merciless way by hers, 
until Tom’s straightforward, downright query 
one day, “ Why, one would fancy that you 
thought your being here would have kept my 
mother alive, May: surely we haven't the 
reins of Providence in our hands in this way,” 
luckily brought her humility to the rescue, 
and “shunted” her mind on a different rail, 
as it were. 

The Squire felt the loss extremely. He 
and his wife had not been very congenial in 
their tastes, but they had a deep quiet fund of 
afiection for each other ; and the companion of 
so many years could not be lost without an 
aching void. The ailing, dim life of later days 





was lost to his recollections, and the earlier 
and brighter image of the beautiful young 


wife by whose side he had passed through | 


so many joys and sorrows was the only one 
which remained. 

As often happens when a number of con- 
temporaries have grown old together, and fall 
like one ripe shock of corn after another at 
time of harvest, another loss was not long in 
following. 

“T am afraid Mr. Drayton is failing fast,” 
said the Squire sadly one day. ‘‘ He told me 
he wasn’t up to walking home with me from 
church this afternoon, the first time almost 
for above thirty years. ‘ Et nigra vesti senes- 
cans,” he ended with a deep sigh. “It’s 
well we haven’t long to wait down here any- 
how, and least of all for me.’” 

It was not very long before Tom succeeded 
to the vacant post. 

It was an interest and occupation, though 
a sad one, for the old man to get the Rectory 
into exquisite order for his son, and he used 
almost daily to go down there on his white 
pony at a foot’s pace, with May generally by 
his side. 

“It’s rather slow work old Deedes being 
the head carpenter, isn’t it?” said Tom one 
day a little impatiently. “ He told me him- 





self to-day that he was seventy-three.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you'd have | 
me discharge Deedes ?” said his father, in the | 
tone of utter surprise he might have used if | 
he had been asked to divorce his wife. 
“Why, he has worked on the place for fifty | 


years. He can do as good a day’s work now 
as anybody—quietly you know, if he isn’t 
hurried.” 

Live and let live was the law at Fernyhurst. 
When existence depends upon under-selling 
your neighbour three farthings upon fifty lbs., 
there is no room to care for an old man’s 
feelings ; but the grinding up of men’s lives 
in the machinery of competition has not yet 
taken possession of such old country homes 
in England: there is still a place left for old 
trees and old men. 

During the interval Tom went on living at 
the great house once more among his own 
people. 

“ Curiously like and unlike to old days,” said 
May, smiling to herself. She found that she 
had to learn her brother over again ; it is very 
different having a man, even a brother, as a 
guest and as a permanent resident. He was 
more difficult tolive withthan herfather. Youth 
is into!erant and self-involved ; both sympathy 
and many-sided interests come generally later 
in life. Tom, like most young men, too, pur- 
sued his own moods without in the least 
calculating their effect outside. He had that 
curious want of power of distinguishing be- 
tween bodily and mental sensations—the de- 
pression arising from the heart or from the 
stomach. A woman is much more accus- 
tomed to analyze her own emotions; and 
moreover, if she were to be cross every time 
she is sick, life would become unendurable to 
herself and others. ‘The most experienced 
mother or sister, however, will be often utterly 
perplexed at first sight to determine, when a 
man comes in at night, whether his deep 
depression arises from his having lost his 
whole fortune or waited too long for dinner ; 
whether he has heard suddenly of the death 
of what he loves best, or got a fit of the 
toothache. On the other hand, the fit goes 
off as quickly as it comes. After he has 
comforted his soul with savoury meat, or his 
aches by their proper relief, he becomes as 
cheerful as ever, and perfectly unconscious 
that he has ever been otherwise. 

“What made you so low, dear, when you 
came in to-night?” said May a little uneasily 
at first, after the fashion of womankind. 

“Low, my dear! I wasn’t a bit low. 
What fancies you take!” said Tom, after the 
fashion of mankind. 

He was a good son and a good brother 
on the whole, very anxious to do his duty, 
but a little bit inclined, with the extreme 
good sense of the family, to lecture his 
father and sister, who were idealists very 
unlike himseli in many matters. It was 
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a great pleasure to May to have him once | 


more at home as of old,—she was ex- 
ceedingly fond of him,—but somehow, as 
life went on, they had become less and less 
intimate. He generally misunderstood her ; 
and though she sometimes felt the want of 
the society of people of her own age, there 
were many things which she would talk of 
more readily, in which she could sympathize 
more warmiy with her father, who was indeed 
far younger than any of his sons. 

Tom had made up his opinions into bundles 
early in life, and tied them with red or other 
tape, and as for the new facts and opinions 
which life might produce, if his arrangements 
were symmetrical, and his scheme of thought 
perfect without them, what was the use of 
bothering oneself by altering them? while his 
father, with ever new sympathy for the true, 
wherever it was to be found, followed it out, 
regardless into what difficulties the chase 
might lead him, “as a hawker follows his 
sport ; at full speed, straightforwards, looking 
only upwards.” The Squire’s was the theoretic 
mind, always striving to find the reason why, to 
get at the root of the matter, apt at seeing the 
many sides of a question—too much so, per- 
haps, for carrying out his thought into practice, 
too far-seeing to care much for the immediate 


small gains which the present gives alone ; 
Tom’s, the practical limited intelligence which 
does what it has to do, minds its own little 
bit of good, mends its own bit of road, with- 
out troubling about its relation to any larger 
horizon, and never dreaming of inventing a 


new or shorter line to its object. It is the 
conservative product of an old and settled 
civilisation, “ Ali al cuor” is the motto of 
the first class ; “ Stare super antiquas vias :” of 
the other, and “ both’s best,” as the children 
say : for the benefit of the world both charac- 
ters are necessary. Only, as we shall never 
want a superabundance of the second in 
England, the first may be cultivated without 
any danger of superfluity in our climate. 


CHAPTER XVII.—EBB AFTER THE TIDE, 


As the months went on Mr. Dimsdale him- 
self became more and more infirm, and was 
often confined to the house for days together. 
Tom had taken possession of his new home, 
but was constantly in and out of Fernyhurst 
companionising his father, which generally 
included a certain amount of newspaper 
reading. Railways were still new enough to 
be subjects of interest, and one day he began 
upon a paragraph concerning “another rail- 
road accident.” 

“ Listen, May, here’s a pretty story for you: 





‘On the newly-opened line at Station 
a little child slipped off upon the rails just 
as the luggage train came up, which did not | 
stop there; a gentleman present sprang down, 
flung the child into the arms of the mother, 
who stood wringing her hands on the platform, 
and, there being no time to get up again, 
threw himself down between the wall and the 
line, and let the train pass over him, the iron | 
steps slightly grazing his shoulder. When he | 
reappeared in safety there was a general 
cheer, but he retired before we (the reporter) 
could catch his name.’” 

“What a fine fellow!” cried May enthusi- 
astically, “‘ how I should like to know who it | 
was !” 

“ Hullo!” said Tom, as he looked over 
the paper next day, “here’s a letter about the | 
‘heroic action related,’ &c. ‘Courage, self- | 
devotion’—all the rest of it, ‘eye-witness,’ &c., | 
‘Mr. Walter Scrope, Barrister-at-Law!’ So | 
it was old Walter after all! run to ground, | 
poor fellow, when he thought he had got off | 
so neatly. Well, May, you were all in ad- | 
miration yesterday. You think so little of | 
Scrope, that I suppose now you'll declare it | 
was a commonplace action, which everybody | 
would do.” 

“ Certainly,” said May with a smile, taking | 
up the paper, though, as there-was nothing to | 
be seen in it but the penny-a-liner’s very in- | 
different remarks, it might be to “ give herself | 
a countenance.” In a few minutes she got | 
up and left the room. | 

“I'm sorry to have lost sight of that young | 
fellow,” said Mr. Dimsdale drowsily, not very 
distinctly remembering the “passage” be- | 
tween Scrope and May. “I wish he would 
come down here again.” Then soon after, 
“Why don’t you go on reading, Tom?” he went 
on a little impatiently. Whereupon his son 
“took a header” immediately, as he told his | 
sister afterwards, and read virtuously straight | 
on, leaders, correspondence, foreign affairs 
and all; after which his father fell asleep, 
and he went in search of his sister. 

She was not to be found in the house, 
and he followed her into the garden. It was 
a sad autumn day, with a damp cold wind 
blowing the dead leaves about hither and 
thither : 


“Yellow and black, and hectic pale and red, 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing,” 


as she repeated to herself. She was getting her 
allowance of air, without leaving her father too 
long, not over-cheerfully, in a somewhat 
dreary constitutional duty walk. 

“ Well,” said her brother, coming up behind 
her, “ I’m so glad that it was dear old Scrope. 
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I'm glad there’s come an opening, a loop- 
hole—though it’s a very little one—through 
which the world can see what a gallant fellow 
he is, eating his heart out in those musty 
chambers, failing, and struggling, and fight- 
ing with life as he is doing, with such powers 
as his, when he ought to be the head of 
everything if he had his due. I hate suc- 
cess!” and he vented his wrath on a very 
beautiful red-spotted fungus which came in 
his path, and kicked it a long way as he spoke. 
“You usen’t always to think so,” said May, 
smiling, as she remembered their old fights. 
“Well, but now I see what a fine time the 
idiots have of it in this world in most pro- 
| fessions. Do you remember Walter said 
| that men get success if they care for it more 
| than for their liberty or their conscience, and 
that it was the lowest test you could apply to 
| aman ora cause? I’m sure I never could 
| understand why he didn’t succeed with you, 
| May. I should like to know what you re- 
| fused him for—you must have thought very 


| well of him.” 


“ Yes, I thought very well of him.” 

“ And you liked him ?” 

“Yes, I liked him, but not in that way.” 

“ Not in what way ?” 

“Tom, I can’t have you cross-examining 
One may think very highly of a man, 


| me so. 

and yet he may not be to one’s taste to 

marry ; one can’t command one’s love.” 
“QOne’s taste, one’s love!” answered Tom 


angrily. ‘And I should like to know what 
one’s taste and one’s love are to be based on! 
Here was one of the finest fellows in Eng- 
land, head of the Harrow eleven, stroke 
oar on the river,—you laugh, May; you 
| don’t think much of that, but a man’s a 
_ good deal more of a man, even you'll allow, 
for it,” he added parenthetically, returning 
to his boy notions,—“who did very well 
at college, with as good a head-piece and 
as warm a heart as lives, wants to marry 
a girl, and she knows that she makes him 
miserable year after year, and then she says 
he isn’t to her taste! So much the worse for 
her taste, I say. I’d rather have had that 
man in the family than have been made 
Archbishop of .Canterbury!” And though 
the world might think honest Tom not a 
likely candidate for the office, the wish ex- 
pressed a very true and heartfelt reverence 
for excellence quite worth winning. “ But 
it’s no use talking, he’s forgotten all about it 
now, I fancy ; he said he couldn’t come here 
for Christmas when I last saw him in town, and 
never so much as asked after you. Well, I 
must get off home, I suppose, for there’s old 





Marty sick, and I ought to see him before 
night ;” and with a parting kick at the leaves 
and funguses, he disappeared at a long stride. 

May went silently on with her walk. There 
was a certain amount of truth in Tom’s re- 
proaches. In the heyday of her girl expect- 
ances, in that full belief in heroes with which 
a true woman starts in life, she had thrown 
from her what she knew was a very true, deep, 
earnest affection from a man whom she re- 
spected, whose character stood very high, 
honourable, high-minded, unselfish, with good 
abilities, though she did not rank them so 
high as Tom did,—and why? She could 
hardly explain toherself why. ‘He had not 
pleased her taste.” What was her taste ? 
She liked the same books as he did; she had 
often been startled to hear him utter in words 
the same thoughts which she herself had been 
thinking. Then what were her reasons? He 
had little faults of manner, he contradicted, 
he was rather rough ; he was very thoughtful 
in great things, he would make painful sacri- 
fices and take trouble for other people that few 
would go through, but he was not considerate 
in little matters (“and trifles make the sum 
of human life,” said May, musing to herself) ; 
he had not sufficient imagination to put him- 
self in the place of others ; he would bruise 
small feelings because he did not know that 
they were there; besides, he offended her 
sometimes with his pieces of democracy and 
a certain bluntness about art. Moreover, he 
was not only plain (May would have scorned 
to regard this), but he was uncouth in his 
look and manner. This was the amount of 
his shortcomings. She could find no others 
even after much search ; still, as these things 
were so, he would not have made her happy, 
and she knew that she was quite right to have 
refused him, the which she proved to herself 
most satisfactorily several times. 

Why, then, when she reached the other end 
of the walk had she to begin proving it all 
over again, and indeed many times over after- 
wards ? 

The fact was, as the years had run on, she 
had seen many men and much love-making 
with herself and others, and had found out 
that true, earnest, faithful love does not hang 
on every bush for the picking ; and that high- 
minded, clever, good men, either with or 
without faults of manner, are not found at 
every turn of the road of life. She had had her 
choice of two very different natures, and had 
refused both. She had been grand, and de- 
clared to herself that she did not want to 
marry. If she met the archangel Gabriel, 
well and good; not else. There is such a 
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luxury of affection, and everything else, in | own memories, and she turned to a grand 
extreme youth, that it throws aside as com- | “ chaconne” of Jomelli’s, and calmed herself 
monplace what no comparison has taught it to | with its simple, earnest, straightforward faith, 
prize. Few minds can measure the value of “As is thy day, so shall thy strength be 
that which they have always possessed, or | also,” one phrase of the music seemed to say 
conceive pain which they have never them- to her over and over again. And, soothed and 
selves experienced. She was beginning now | comforted, she came back to the lighted circle 
to feel that true love was worth something | near the fire, and took up her work again, and 
even when not coming from the archangel in | the “‘ every day” closed in on her once more, 
person. ‘Two years are to a character what! “Let me see, what were we reading, dear 
distance is to a view: the great points stand | child?” said her father, waking up. “Oh, that 














out, the small features disappear. There is 
much to be said against London as a city, but 
when seen from the top of St. Paul’s, you 
become aware of its grandeur, and forget its 
zsthetic crimes. 
the railway had brought Walter’s good qualities 
vividly before her, and she thought tenderly 
of the affection, which is the next thing to 
thinking tenderly of the man. ‘‘ However” 
(as she always ended her reflections), “he 


has most likely forgotten all about it by this | 


” 


time, as ‘l’om says ; and as for me, if ever 


—she could hardly yet face the idea of her | 


father’s death even in thought—“I am en- 
gaged to Tom, and shall go to him, and live 
with him till he marries.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WOMAN’S WORK. 
SHE had repeated this, and a great deal | 


more, many times to herself one evening | 


about a week after. Tom was gone to dine 
and sleep at a neighbour’s house. She had 
finished a game at piquet with her father, she 
had read till she was too tired to go on, and 
had then played him to sleep, sweet and low; 
and through it all the under-current of her 
thought had gone on. Under the farming talk, 
and the discussion of the soup and the politics 
and the Ldinburgh Review—although she 
had forced herself to be interested in them 
all—there had run on the ceaseless question- 
ing of herself, to which she got no very 
definite answer. 

The piano stood in the corner of the 
dimly-lighted room. Hers was not “ com- 
pany play,” but it helped her through many 
long evening hours. Her father liked nothing 
so well as little simple airs, what he called 
“‘warbling” on the piano ; and she strayed from 
one plaintive folkslied and ballad to a German 
chorus—music which they used to sing and 
play ig the merry old times, till the ghosts of 
dead joys seemed to fill the room ; and all the 
cheerful tones of the past, the absent, the 
estranged, the dead, came back upon her 
with a sort of passionate regret, after nothing 
in particular, but the “ brave days of old” in 
general, till at last she could hardly bear her 


The saving of the child on | 


| review of the war in Hungary. 


I think it is 
almost time to go to bed. Are you near the 
lend?” And May was satisfied ; she knew 
| that all had been right. 

Still she felt keenly sometimes that her tastes 
| were changing a good deal. She had reached 
| the stage in woman’s life when learning for 
| learning’s sake begins to flag. ‘lhe love of 
| acquiring knowledge is generally greater in 
| young girls than in boys, but most women 
are taught that their education is ended as 
| the real education of their brothers begins, 
A girl is fully launched in society at eighteen, 
A boy is just going to college. May had, 
luckily for her, not been properly “ brought 
out ;” she had been very little in London, and 
though she had seen a great deal of society 
in her father’s house, yet it was in a simple, 
straightforward way which allowed the girl 
to develop according to her own nature, not 
other folk’s fancies. But in a woman the 
appetite for mere facts generally dies out 
early. She does not often read beyond a 
certain point without some object. Solitary 
thought is rare in woman. ‘The desire to 
give or to receive sympathy is the strongest 
partof her. She will study the driest possible 
subject to be of use to her father, her brother, 
or her husband, but as .a general principle 
she will not make reading absolute, as it were 
the object of her life, after five or six and 
twenty. ‘The life of the intellect alone will 
never naturally be hers ; she must live through 
her affections and her moral nature also. If 
life does not give her her ordinary food for 
these, if her parents are dead, and she is 
not married, she makes parents and children 
both to herself out of the sick and the poor 
and those who are afflicted, and it is a happy 
as well as useful life. 

Whether married or single, however, joint 
action is what she is evidently fitted for by 
nature, by her lively sympathies and quick 
intuitions. There seems to be a woman’s 
as well as a man’s side in all great philan- 
thropic work, which cannot be thoroughly 
carried out, unless both can labour at it 
| heartily together. 
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The silent share which women have con- 
tributed to men’s intellectual work is taken 
by them in general, at present, as simply as 
that of the compositor or printer’s devil, and 
is never known except from a magnanimous 
man here and there, like Mr. Mill, too rich 
in ideas to grudge such acknowledgment. 
To take only a few of the instances in 
lately-published biographies. Many of the 
“Lieder ohne Worte” were composed by 
Fanny Mendelssohn, though at her own 
desire they all appeared under her brother’s 
name; the assistance rendered by old Miss 
Herschel in her brother’s calculations, and 
by Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Austen in 
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the production of their husbands’ works 
in metaphysics and jurisprudence;* the 
account given by M. Renan in a touching 
tribute to his sister’s memory of the help he 
received from her—these are instances from 
the most opposite poles of thought, taste, 
and powers. 

Again, that a large share of the higher 
moral and ideal work of the world may fairly 
be taken by woman is shown by the fact that, 
though the male and female population are 
nearly equal in number, the crimes committed 
by the former are nearly five times as nu- 
merous. 

Mr. F. Newman “admires the instinct which 
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made the old Germans regard woman as 
penetrating nearer to the mind of God than 
the man does.” ‘The idea of old Alruna wo- 
men, the Sibyls, the Hebrew prophetesses, all 
point to the same function to be performed 
by women, z.¢., the preservation of the ideal, 
of the higher moral sense of the world. How 
often a man is heard to complain when a 
woman proposes to carry out some moral 
principle into action—‘“ You are not practical ! 
If you had the responsibility of doing it 
yourself, you would soon give it up.” Whereas, 








according to this view, she is fulfilling her 
vocation, striking the key-note, sounding the 
pitch, as it were, ascertaining the degree to 
which common life is out of tune—-the dis- 
tance at which practice lingers behind ab- 
solute right. Women would then contribute 
something of that ideal part which the Ger- 
mans are said to give to the intellect of the 


* The Edinburgh Review says, ‘ We are in truth indebted 
to these two ladies that the most profound and abstruse dis- 
cussions on law and metaphysics which have appeared in our 
time became accessible and intelligible to the public.” 
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world. Even as it is, Egeria is the poetic 
form of many a prosaic reality. 

Through all phases of persecution, Pagan, 
Catholic, and Protestant alike, women have 
never been found wanting. They can show a 
full share of martyrs for all causes, for all faiths 
—even in political questions, for which they 
are generally supposed not to care. It was 
observed in the French Revolution that the 
women suffered for their opinions as gallantly 
as the men, without ever for a moment putting 
forward their sex as a reason for exemption 
from death. A woman will stick to what 
she believes to be a principle most courage- 
ously; but from her poor education, the 
intense narrowness of her horizon, it is too 
often on some wretched little scruple, which 
she mistakes for it and dignifies with the 
name, that she wastes her energies. She 
worries her husband or her grown-up son for 
some silly little tithe of anise and cummin, 
while the weighty matters of God’s great 
law of right and wrong are invisible and 
uninteresting because unknown in her poor, 
loving, short-sighted eyes. Yet a high-minded 
woman is generally less drawn asi le by worldly 
consideration than a high-minded man. They 
are more willing to make quiet every-day sacri- 
fices, to endure for righteousness’ sake. 

The power wielded by women, from the 
lowest to the highest, is at present so great 
that if men at all realised its extent, they 
would for their own purposes insist on their 
being better qualified to use it. Among 
the cottagers it is the woman who makes 
those marvellous calculations by which a 
whole family is fed and clothed per week out 
of the cost of a gentleman’s single dinner. 
“T’ll ask my missis”” is no form of speech in 
a class which never stands upon compliments, 
but plain truth ; the domestic rule does lie in 
the hands of the missis. And in the upper 
class the welfare of the household and of the 
children, up to eight or nine years of age, is 
almost exclusively with her, Indeed, ifanyman 
will candidly confess to himself the amount 
of influence which has been exercised over 
his life, at all ages, by women old and 
young, he will be almost appalled by the 


manner in which these potent beings have, | 
| Mr. Drayton left them.” 


for the most part, been left to pick up what 
education they could from an ignorant gover- 
ness or an indifferent school; while their 
ideas of right and wrong, of religion and 
morality, have been generally obtained by 


being carefully kept from hearing that there | 
is another side to any question. Whereas | 
their brains being larger im proportion to | 
their bodies than those of men, and their | 








temperaments more sensitive, they require 
good education for their guidance even more 
than they. 

May, however, had suffered neither by the 
neglect nor the distortion of her life ; it had 
been a full, a useful, anda loving one. But the 
high tide of occupation, influence, and affection 
was now slipping fast away from her. ‘There 
was a blank more or less before her in the 
future, to which it was, however, no use to 
look forward, only to work on in trust. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A “MARIAGE DE RAISON.” 


THE next day Tom appeared in the after- 
noon to sit with his father as usual. “I 
want to speak to you, May, as soon as I’ve 
done reading,” said he, in a whisper, behind 
the broad sheet of the Zimes. “Go into the 
yew-tree walk and wait for me.” 

“ Has he anything to tell me about Walter 
Scrope ?” said May to herself, as she put a 
bunch: of late roses into a vase for her father’s 
room. He scarcely knew one flower from 
another, but he liked the feeling of care im- 
plied by the act, and the sense of art and 
love of colour were gratified ; it pleases the 
eye and varies the thought of the sick even 
when they are unconscious of it. Presently 
she heard Tom’s rapid stride, and he had 
taken hold of her arm almost before she 
got down the garden steps. 

“T found the Longmores staying at 
Stapleton, May,” said he. 

“So you told us,” she answered rather 
wearily. “I believe they have felt Mr. 
Drayton’s death very much, but they really 
do ” Before, however, she could finish 
her sentence Tom went on— 

“You know, May, it is very dull living in 
that house all alone, and there ought to be 
somebody to look after the schools and the 
old women now you're so shut up; and 
altogether. . . . you see—I’ve asked Sophia 
to marry me.” 

“Sophia Longmore!” cried she in blank 
dismay. 

“Yes, Sophia. Why not? I thought 
you'd be so pleased. She’s a good girl, and 
she’s very nice-looking and like a lady, and 
she’ll have the ten thousand pounds which 





This was all true in a certain sense. There 
was no doubt that she had at least these 
three excellent qualities, but her head and 
heart were both of them narrow and small; 
and May knew that she would drag down 
her brother instead of raising him. 

“I’m sure I care for nothing but your 
happiness, Tom, and if she makes it, I shall 


wail 
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be glad with all my heart. But it was a 
little sudden. I was rather startled. We 
had always talked of living together,” said 
she, with an anxious attempt at a smile. 
“Well,” cried Tom impatiently, in a some- 
what aggrieved tone, “and so we shall; and 
a great deal happier you will be with such 
a companion and friend. You wouldn't 
have liked at all to be tied always to me; 
besides, I don’t want you to be an old maid.” 
And the excellent Tom had almost per- 
suaded himself, as he spoke, that he was 
marrying at a great personal sacrifice purely 
for the advantage of giving his sister a home. 
“Tell me about it, dear,” said May more 
cheerfully, pressing his arm and feeling that 
she had received the communication a little 
ungraciously. “ How did it all happen ?” 
She had always sincerely believed herself 
to be anxious for her brother’s marriage, but 
somehow it is one of those things, charming 
in the abstract, which in the concrete are 
pretty nearly always, with the best intentions, 
sure to be a little distasteful and ill-timed. 
His share of the performance was soon 
told, and May guessed the remainder pretty 
accurately. Mrs. Longmore had inquired 
tenderly after her “ beloved brother’s loved 
parish ;” Sophia had followed it up more deli- 
cately. How did the dear little ones in the 
infant school go on, and how was old Betty 
Martin’s bad leg? What a charming spot 
the Rectory was ! Sophia did not believe that 
there was a more perfect place in England 


than her dear uncle’s garden and lawn; and 
then she sighed, and said that she had not 
seen it since... . till poor Tom, bewil- 
dered by his sudden conscientious conviction 
that the “dear little children” had been a 
good deal neglected since May was so much 
confined to her father’s room, and knowing 
how much he was bored by Betty Martin’s 
elaborate description of her woes, touched by 
the sadness depicted in the fair Peri’s face 
shut outside her paradise, suddenly made up 
his mind, slept on it characteristically with 
his sensible temper, in order not to feel in 
too great a hurry—with the cautious manner 
some men have of doing rash things—eat his 
breakfast on it, proposed, and was raptur- 
ously accepted on the garden steps next 
morning before he started home. 

“My darling child was born for a parish 
priestess,” said Mrs. Longmore with a sob of 
delight ; “and her uncle having left us his 
fortune, seems to make it so appropriate for 
her to live and do good in his own beloved 
parish ; and my brother-in-law, the canon, 
has always said that there was no one better 
fitted . . . interesting duties connected . . .” 
Mrs. Longmore’s emotions were of the most 
voluminous and gushing kind on this occasion. 

“* But I don’t mean to marry her into the 
bargain, May, you may be very sure,” said 
Tom one day in a sudden fit of decision. 

May smiled her answer ; it is more con- 
venient when assent is all that is required, 
and you have not a very, confident: one to give. 








CRIME IN THE ARMY. 


N France, the conscript by becoming a 
soldier ceases to be a citizen, and is 
In England, 


I 


amenable only to military law. 
the recruit on enlistment subjects himself also 
to military law, but without ceasing to be a 


citizen. If he is guilty of any offence against 


| The crimes which replenish our military 


| prisons from year to year are drunkenness, 
| desertion, absence without leave, disgraceful 
| conduct,, insubordination, and breaking out 
|of barracks. A civilian, little familiar with 
_ the army, may be surprised to learn that, in 





the laws of his country, he is handed over to | the year 1868, no less than six hundred and 
the civil authorities, and punished in the | eighty soldiers were imprisoned for the last 
same way as any other oftender. Thus, in | oftence ; he may not even know that breaking 
the course of the last year, there are soldiers | out of barracks is an offence at all. He is 
who have been tried in the courts of justice | aware, of course, that a man may be punished 
for civil offences, and condemned to imprison- | for breaking into his neighbour’s house; but 
ment, to penal servitude, and even to death. | it may appear to him a droll sort of burglary 
We have no means of ascertaining the number | for a man to break out of his own house. 
of criminals of this class in the army, nor is | A civilian enjoying the right of leaving his 
it our intention to treat of them at present ; | own house at all hours, by door, window, or 
we shall confine our attention to the statistics chimney, if he chooses, can scarcely under- 
of military crime, the insight they give us stand why a soldier should be deprived of the 
into the social and moral habits of the British | same privilege. So it is, however ; the bar- 
soldier, and the means of elevating him to a | racks may be in theory the soldier’s home, 
higher and better life. and every Englishman’s house, we know, is 
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his castle ; but let the Englishman who has 
once taken the shilling venture to leave his 
house or castle at certain hours without leave, 
and we venture to say that he will very soon 
find himself in the cells, or in a military 
prison. And, strange as it may sound to 
civilian ears, we affirm that this temporary 
incarceration of the free-born Briton who has 
taken the shilling is absolutely necessary for 
the support of discipline in the British army. 
Without some such punishment for egressive 
soldiers, our barracks would soon be empty 
and the army itself dissolved. 

Separate prisons for the punishment of 
military offences were established in this 
country in 1846, and their number has 
gradually increased. There are now military 
prisons at Aldershot, Devonport, Fort Cla- 
rence (Rochester), Gosport, Shorncliffe, South- 
wark, Weedon, Greenlaw (near Edinburgh), 
Cork, Dublin, Limerick, Barbadoes, Ber- 
muda, Gibraltar, Halifax (Nova Scotia), 
Malta, Mauritius, Montreal, and Quebec. 
The total number of soldiers admitted into 
these prisons in 1868 was 7,553; the daily 
average number of prisoners in confinement 
during the year was 1,241; these prisoners 
represented the criminal element in a force 
of 85,000 men. It must not be inferred, 
however, that eleven or twelve out of every 
hundred soldiers were committed to prison 
during the year ; the number appears larger 
than it really was, because the same prisoners 
were often convicted again and again. Still, 
the fact remains, that some seven thousand 
soldiers, among a force that does not repre- 
sent one-half of the British army, were tried 
by court-martial, and condemned to longer 
or shorter periods of imprisonment, in one 





year ; and this fact alone proves how difficult 
it is to maintain solidarity among the wan- 
dering atoms of which our military cosmos is | 
composed, 

When a soldier enlists, his name, trade, | 
and birth-place, are inserted in the regimental | 
books ; in this way the nationality of these | 
military prisoners can easily be determined. | 
Of the 7,553 prisoners, 4,525 were English, 
555 were Scotch, and 2,473 Irish; the 
three religious denominations officially recog- 
nised in the army were represented by 4,694 | 
Episcopalians, 116 Presbyterians, and 2, 1743 | 
Roman Catholics. We would willingly lay | 
the flattering unction to our soul that Presby- | 
terian soldiers are far better conducted than | 
any other, but a sacred regard for truth com- | 
pels us to say that 116 does not represent 
the whole of the Presbyterians committed 
to prison in 1868. In some of our military 


| notice; a married man enlisted; his wife 


prisons there is no provision for the religious 
instruction of Presbyterians, in which case 
they have to attend the English service, and 
are returned as Episcopalians. This arrange- 
ment prevails at Greenlaw, the only military 
prison in Scotland. The prisoners of the 
Highland regiments incarcerated there have 
to attend the English service daily, and no 
minister of their own religion attends to their 
spiritual wants. A strange spectacle in Scot- 
land, the stronghold of Presbyterianism ! 
Notwithstanding all that has been done of 
late years to improve the position of the 
soldier and render the service more attrac- 
tive, desertion still prevails to a deplorable 
extent. No less than 1,776 deserters were 
apprehended, tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in 1868.. The number 
of deserters who escaped detection must also 
have been considerable. In the code of 
morals that prevails in the barrack-room, de- 
sertion is not a crime, nor is the deserter 
treated by his comrades as if he were a cri- 
minal. It is impossible to convince a soldier 
that desertion involves in it perjury, and, as 
such, is an offence against divine law as well 
as human. He thinks he has a right to leave 
the army whenever he chooses; an oath of 
fidelity counts with him for nothing. Our 
present system of enlistment has aided largely 
in producing this low mora] tone in the ranks. 
Many recruits have been entrapped into the 
service by unworthy artifices ; such men deem 
it no dishonour to escape from a service which 
they detest. Some have been forced into the 
service through want of employment; when 
the demand for labour increases, there is a 
corresponding tendency to desert. Some 
are seized with home-sickness, and yield to 
an almost irresistible desire to revisit their 
| homes, though they know the punishment 
that awaits them on detection. Some are 
seized with ennui, and desert without any 
other appreciable motive. Not a few middle- 
| aged men enlist without telling that they are 
married ; their wives follow them ; they cannot 
support them ; there is no provision for their 
support ; hence the strong temptation to de- 
sert. All recruits have to make a declaration 
that they are single men; those who make a 
false declaration should be punished by dis- 
/missal from the army. The service would 
| lose little, as most of them desert in the end. 
A case of this kind came recently under our 





followed him many hundred miles to the 
place where he was stationed; rather than 
see her starve, he deserted, and concealed 
himself on board a ship bound for America. 
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The ship touched at a British port; he had 
the imprudence to show himself on deck, and 
was at once detected. We often conversed 
with this man while undergoing his sentence; 
he gloried in his crime, and left the prison 
with the full determination to repeat it. In 
the ranks, desertion is held to be no crime at 
all. We know a case of a soldier who de- 
serted when his company was ordered on 
foreign service ; a delay of three months in- 
tervened before his company embarked ; he 
had the audacity to visit the place of em- 
barkation, and to spend a night with his 
former comrades; he would have done so 
with impunity, if a corporal, more conscien- 
tious than the others, had not denounced 
him. He thought it very bad of the cor- 
poral to “round on him;” he could not 
see that he had done anything wrong him- 
self. 

Married recruits do not always desert: we 
know one venerable recruit who has stuck to 
his regiment like a man. Donald Mac- 
whirter, when he took the shilling, had not 
only a wife, but an elderly son, who had 
served his twenty-one years, and retired with 
a pension. Donald, perhaps, wished to have 
a pension too ; at all events, he enlisted with- 
out telling his family. Twelve months after 
his regiment was ordered to Dublin, where 
one day there entered the barrack-square a 
decent old Scotchwoman, who thus accosted 
a pioneer, a countryman of her own :— 

“D’ye ken, my guid man, Donald Mac- 
whirter ?” 

“ Ay, I ken Donald weel.” 

“Tell him his wife is speerin’ for him.” 

The pioneer turned round and shouted, 
“Hillo, Donald, here’s a blooming young 
lassie speerin’ for you.” 

Donald soon appeared ; there was nothing 
gushing in the first meeting between husband 
and wife. 

“Eh, Meg, ’ooman, ist you? What’s 
brocht you here ?” 

“The steamer and my ain legs, ye auld 
vratch ; and gin it warna for you, I wadna 
be here ava.” 

The meeting was reported to the officers, 
who kindly placed Mrs. Macwhirter on the 
strength of the regiment. Donald, being too 
old and stiff for soldiering, was told off to 
cook for his company. He contrives to 
hold on; but he will have passed the three- 
score years and ten before he is entitled to 
his pension. 

We know only one deserter who admitted 
that desertion was a crime. He was a pious, 
simple-minded fisherman, from the Hebrides. 
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It was a mistake ever to have enlisted such a 
man: no sailor or fisherman will ever make a 
good soldier. Poor C—— had applied for 
admission to the Communion, and was re- 
jected by his minister on account of his 
ignorance. He took this rejection so much 
to heart, that he ran away and enlisted. If 
he was wretched before, he was doubly 
wretched now, when brought into daily con- 
tact with his rough, boisterous comrades, who 
mimicked his broken speech and jeered at 
his religious scruples. He compared himself 
to Lot, dwelling in the cities of the plain ; 
his righteous soul was daily grieved; the 
barrack-room became to him “a hell upon 
earth.” He deserted, found his way to the 
North, was seized, and brought back. On 
the way he tried to escape by leaping from a 
window, and disabled himself for life. We 
first met him in hospital, where he spent 
some months. He felt the sin of desertion 
most keenly, and lamented it with tears and 
sighs. He was dismissed from the army 
without punishment, and most justly, for he 
was already sufficiently punished, both in 
soul and body. He has now returned to the 
Hebrides, where, we trust, his minister has 
learned to be more lenient. 

There is a class of men in the army who 
live by desertion; who desert on principle. 
These scoundrels are known as_bounty- 
lifters. They enlist for the sake of the 
bounty, spend it, and then desert to re-enlist 
again. ‘Ten years ago it was calculated that 
there were two thousand men who lived in 
this way; one man was known to have 
received seventeen bounties in three years. 
It has fared ill with the professional bounty- 
lifters since that time ; many of them have 
been branded—but the class still exists. Do 
away with the bounty, and they would have 
no raison a’étre—they would disappear at 
once. No moment could be more favourable 
than the present, when the strength of the 
army is being reduced. Good soldiers may 
be had without a bribe ; the bounty itself is 
a temptation and a snare ; if it must be paid 
at all, it should be paid to a man when he 
leaves, not when he enters the service. With 
a little precaution on the part of the recruit- 
ing sergeant the army would soon be relieved 
of men of hopelessly bad character, who, 
passing most-of their time in military prisons 
or barrack cells, are useless as soldiers, and 
bring disgrace and discredit on an honourable 
profession. 

Among the military prisoners in 1868 were 
1,283 soldiers under sentence for being absent 





without leave. Absence without leave bears 
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much the same relation to desertion as petty 
larceny to highway robbery. When a soldier 
intends to desert, his first step is to sell his 
necessaries and assume the garb of a civilian. 


There is a class in all garrison towns ready | 


to buy a soldier’s necessaries, though they 
are liable to a severe penalty on conviction. 
If a soldier is found wearing the dress of a 
civilian, the presumption is that he is a 
deserter, though he may have been only a 
few days absent from barracks ; on the other 
hand, so long as he retains his uniform he 
can scarcely be called a deserter, he is only 
absent without leave. Some of the smartest 
soldiers in the service are to be found among 
these absentees, and drunkenness is the 
usual cause of their absence. They are good 
men when sober, but now and then, especially 
about Christmas and the new year, have 
“spates” of drinking and absent themselves 
from duty. “ What has brought you here ?” 
we have frequently asked these men in prison. 
“Been keeping Christmas, sir,” was the 
usual reply. They had kept it a. little too 
long, and ended their festivities with shaven 
heads and meagre diet. These are the jolly 
souls, the choice spirits of the army, who 
refuse to be slaves of time, and take no 
account of its passage. They never rise 
from the ranks, or if they do, they are speedily 
reduced, but, bating their one besetting sin, 
they are often brave, noble, generous fellows, 
who will stand by their officers to the death 
in the hour of danger, and earn the Cross of 
Valour by carrying a wounded comrade from 
the field of battle. 

What a pity it is that so many of our finest 
soldiers should be so much addicted to 
drunkenness! There is no exaggeration in 
saying that it is the fertile source of almost 
all the crime that prevails in the army. It 
is the insatiable craving for drink that makes 
men perjure themselves for the sake of the 
bounty, and then leads to desertion. If we 
could root out drunkenness from the army 
our military prisons would soon be empty, 
and crime would almost disappear in the 
ranks, But the same remark applies to 
crime in civil life. So long as drunkenness 
prevails among the people it must also exist 
in the army, for the army is only a portion 
of the people disciplined and armed. Still it 
is startling to find that no less than 2,248 
soldiers were committed to prison in 1868 for 
drunkenness alone, or, in other words, one 
soldier out of every forty proved to be a 
confirmed drunkard. No soldier is ever 
committed to prison for an isolated act of 
drunkenness, unless he be drunk on guard, 


which is justly treated as an unpardonable 
offence. In dealing with this special offence 
| in former years much was left to the discre- 
| tion of the commanding officer, and many 
offenders escaped with a few days or weeks 
in the regimental cells who would now have 
to spend as many months in the military 
prisons. Under the present system, if a 
soldier has been four times guilty of drunken- 
ness in the course of a year there is no room 
for the exercise of leniency ; his commanding 
officer is bound to bring him to trial and he 
cannot escape. Thus, while the number of 
convictions for drunkenness has doubled 
since 1864, it must not be inferred from this 
fact that the offence itself has increased in a 
proportionate degree. It may have in- 
creased, but the frequency and certainty of 
punishment have also increased. 

When we consider how much has been 
done during the last ten years to improve the 
position of the British soldier, and how little 
he has profited by the means of improvement 
placed within his reach, we are almost 
tempted to despair of his future. His pay 
has been increased, but this increase of pay 
has too often led only to an increase of 
drunkenness. The arrears of this increase, 
paid in a lump, were dissipated in drunken- 
ness and debauchery: the married soldiers 
were almost the only men to whom it proved 
a boon. Much has been done to wean our 
soldiers from their intemperate habits. 
Soldiers’ institutes or clubs have been opened 
in most of our garrison towns, and the steady 
men have taken advantage of them; but 
many still prefer their former haunts, where 
they are free from all restraint and can enjoy 
themselves after their own fashion. In this 
respect the soldier is very much like the 
schoolboy ; whatever is forbidden has strong 
attractions for him simply because it 7s for- 
bidden ; and he will rather drink his beer in 
lawless freedom in the lowest taproom than 
conform to the strict, but necessary rules of 
his institute. He feels the compression of 
discipline, and likes to escape from it fora 
time. 

The minimum of drunkenness is to be 
found among the youngest and the oldest 
soldiers. This fact may be easily explained. 
During the first twelve months after he joins 
the service, the recruit has to devote much 
of his time to learning the duties of his pro- 
fession, and in this way his mind is healthily 
occupied. But in twelve months he has 
Jearned all that has to be learned, and what 
remains? It is his misfortune that he has so 











| little to learn, and having learned this littie, 
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he is condemned to a life of idleness. Most 
of his time is at his own disposal at a period 
of life when the passions are strongest and 
temptation besets his path on every side. 
Idleness leads to drunkenness, and drunken- 
ness leads to almost every other crime. 
This, the besetting sin of our race, is most 
frequent among soldiers from twenty to thirty 
years of age. It is less frequent after thirty 
years of age, because the habitual drunkard, 
having completed his ten years’ service, is 
dismissed from his regiment with disgrace. 
The soldier who “ takes on.” after ten years’ 
service may not be the most temperate of 
men, but he has learned to be prudent and 
to take his glass discreetly, as we once heard 
an old Scotchman express it. For one man 
punished among soldiers with from fourteen 
to twenty-one years’ service, there are thirteen 
among those under fourteen years. This 
fact proves that habitual drunkards are gra- 
dually weeded out of the service ; it proves 
also, that our old soldiers learn to be pru- 
dent, if not temperate. Whether prudence 
or temperance be the more prominent features 
in their character, it is not for us to determine. 

The governors of military prisons are gene- 
rally agreed that insubordination is becoming 
a much more frequent crime in the army. 
Lawlessness—an open contempt for law and 
authority—is one of the characteristics of our 
age, and our soldiers are chosen from the 
most lawless portion of the community. 
Hitherto they have been a law unto them- 
selves, and naturally, when first placed in 
harness, they kick against the restraints of 
discipline. ‘They are rarely insubordinate to 
their officers, with whom they have little to 
do; the drill-sergeant, who, perhaps, is not 
always the most considerate of men, is their 
usual rock of offence. He tries to lick them 
into shape a little too rapidly; he uses his 
rattan a little too freely; he gives way a 
little, perhaps, to his natural taste for sar- 
casm ; he finds fault with a belt that is awry, 
or a leg that is out of line ;—and the soldier, 
hot-tempered, often half drunk, ets out at 
him, to use the expressive language of the 
barrack-room. And then, when in prison, 
he is apt to 4 out at the warders, as the 
following incident, related by Major Miller, 
governor of the military prison, Aldershot, 
shows :—‘‘ The British soldier is so consti- 
tuted that he soon forgets any hardships he 
may have to encounter, and certainly mere 
punishment alone will not prevent or deter 
him from recommitting himself, however 
stringently it may be enforced. I am sorry 
to say I have little faith in promises of 
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amendment, and I may illustrate this by an 
occurrence that took place here in the course 
of the past year. One of our prisoners, on 
being checked at drill by one of the warders, 
wished that ‘God Almighty would strike the 
warder dumb.’ The prisoner on the spot 
was struck dumb, and did not recover his 
speech for seven days. During the period 
he was deprived of speech he was strictly 
watched. ‘There was no feigning whatever ; 
the man was most wretched and alarmed. 
When he recovered his speech, his gratitude 
to God was great, and his promises of amend- 
ment equally so. He was shortly after this 
discharged, but was barely out of prison 
before all his good resolutions vanished, and 
he was readmitted here for an offence similar 
to his former one.” 

We have read of such incidents in religious 
tracts, not without a certain amount of scep- 
ticism ; but here is a well-authenticated case 
of an all but visible outstretching of the hand 
of God to stop the mouth of the blasphemer, 
and inflict on him condign punishment. 

The non-commissioned officers in the army 
are a highly respectable body of men, who 
have raised themselves from the ranks by 
their good conduct, and are, as a rule, en- 
titled to the confidence of their superiors. 
This confidence, however, is sometimes 
abused, and it were desirable that the officers 
themselves took a little more interest in the 
men, and had some personal knowledge of 
their character, instead of leaving everything 
to the sergeants and corporals. No doubt 
the latter is the easier course, as it saves 
trouble, and recommends itself to those who 
have no real liking for the army as a profes- 
sion ; but it is not without its attendant dis- 
advantages. Our meaning may be best 
illustrated by an actual event :—Two men 
were recently confined in one of our military 
prisons, One a corporal, the other a gunner 
in the royal artillery. The gunner was 
thought rather “soft” by his comrades, the 
corporal the very opposite. - These two men, 
before conviction, slept in the same barrack- 
room. One night the gunner saw the corpo- 
ral steal some money from his tunic. He 
denounced him. ‘The corporal was tried and 
acquitted. From that time he led the wretched 
gunner the life of a dog, his object being to 
provoke him into some act of violence, and 
then have him tried for insubordination. 
This was notorious to all the men in the 
room, who frequently warned him of his 
danger. One day, however, he received an 
insult so gross that he rushed upon the cor- 
poral, and was only prevented from striking 
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him by his comrades restraining him. For | 


this he was tried by court-martial, convicted, 
and sent to prison. But there is a Nemesis 
in the army as elsewhere. A few weeks after 
the corporal was tried for an offence similar 
to that he had committed before. On this 
occasion more than one witness had seen him 
steal the money, and he was committed to the 
same prison where his unfortunate victim was 
working out his sentence. Of course the same 
perversion of justice might occur in civil life, 
but it affords us some little insight into the 
causes of insubordination in the rarks, 

We had intended to say something about 
the means of elevating the moral character 
of our soldiers, and thus diminishing the 
amount of crime in the army, but, for the 
present, we must refrain. So long as the pot- 
house system of recruiting is kept up, and 
every facility afforded for the admission of 
bad characters into the army, it will be vain 
to look for a better class of then, or to expect 
any diminution in the amount of crime. ‘The 
more respectable of the humbler classes judge 
of the army by its representatives at the vil- 
lage alehouse, and their verdict is not usually 
very favourable. A singular illustration of 
this feeling of antipathy was recently brought 
under our notice. A farm-servant had been 
dismissed from his employment, he could not 
find another place, and began to be in want. 
A comrade asked him what he meant to do. 
“Tam not sure whether I shall enlist or hang 
myself,” was hisreply. His comrade thought 
he was only joking; the result proved he 
was horribly in earnest. A few days after his 
body was found suspended from a tree in a 
neighbouring forest ; of the two alternatives, 
both almost equally repulsive, hanging ap- 
peared to him preferable to enlisting. And 
yet this man, if he had entered the army, 
might have become a highly respectable non- 
commissioned officer, and, after completing 
his service, obtained some good civil appoint- 
ment. But it is only fair to look at both 
sides of the picture. All soldiers cannot re- 
ceive promotion. He might have spent his 
whole period of service in the ranks, and, so 
long as he remained in the ranks, he might 
have had to associate by day and by night, to 
sit at the same table and to sleep in the same 
barrack-room, with some such ruffian as one 
described by Major Edwards, the Governor 
of the Military Prison, Fort Clarence. “We 
had here recently a soldier who had in his 
youth been in a reformatory. On leaving 
this he began a career of crime, which was 
followed with the usual consequences ; he 
spent his time in and out of gaol till, becom- 





ing tired of tramping, begging, and thieving, 
he entered the army, where he nominally 
served three years. During this period he 
was tried nine times by court-martial. At 
length, weary of the frequent imprisonments, 
he destroyed one of his eyes in a manner too 
gross and shocking for description. He was 
again confined in Fort Clarence for six 
months, and then discharged from the service.” 
The question naturally occurs, Why was such 
a man ever admitted into the service at all ? 
Why are such men admitted into the army 
now, when its strength is being gradually re- 
duced, and many good soldiers remitted to 
civil life? Why are recruits not bound to 
bring with them certificates of character from 
a clergyman, or a magistrate, as was once 
done in the Highland regiments, as is still 
done in the Life Guards? Without some 
such safeguard against the admission of bad 
characters into the army, crime will continue 
to flourish, and respectable men keep aloof 
from the service. 

Millbank Penitentiary is about to be trans- 
formed into a great central military prison, 
and all the smaller ones abolished. What is 
called the cellular system of punishment is to 
be adopted instead of the associated, so as to 
keep the younger prisoners separated from the 
older and more hardened. The general opinion 
is, that few, if any, prisoners are reformed 
under the present system, while the younger 
and less hardened criminals are corrupted by 
daily intercourse with those who are incor- 
rigibly bad. It is worthy of remark that the 
warders in all the military, and most of the 
civil, prisons are soldiers who have retired 
from the service, and been promoted to their 
present position for good conduct; it is 
agreed, also, by those who have the best 
means of judging, that no other class of men 
could perform the same duties with such 
regularity and efficiency. Many other ap- 
pointments in civil life are also filled by dis- 
charged soldiers, who, if they had not entered 
the army, would have lapsed into crime. In 
this sense the army itself is a great reforma- 
tory, and might become so to a still larger 
extent. The most fiery and headstrong, the 
most lawless and insubordinate of our youth 
in humble life find their way into the ranks : 
out of this rude, combustible material, so 
dangerous in civil life, the British soldier is 
manufactured by sheer force of discipline. 
In this sense the army is the salvation of 
thousands who, without some such outlet for 
their irrepressible energies, would have bidden 
defiance to all law and swelled the annals of 
crime. PATRICK BEATON. 
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MARRIED LOVERS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


C™ E away, the clouds are high, When she findeth that the whole 
Put the flashing needles by. Of her love, and all her soul, 

Many days are not to spare, Cannot forth of her sweet throat, 

Or to waste, my fairest fair! Sobs the while she draws her breath, 

All is ready. Come to-day, And the bravery of her note 

For the nightingale her lay, In a few days altereth. 

















Come, ere she despond, and see All the glory of their flowers 
In a silent ecstasy To the melting blue above, 


Chestnuts heave for hours and hours That broods over them like love. 
XI--44 
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Leave the garden walls, where blow 
Apple-blossoms pink, and low 
Ordered beds of tulips fine 

Seek the blossoms made divine 
With a scent that is their soul. 
These are soulless. Bring the white 
Of thy gown to bathe in light 

Walls for narrow hearts. The whole 
Earth is found, and air and sea, 

Not too wide for thee and me. 


Not too wide, and yet thy face 
Gives the meaning of all space ; 
And thine eyes, with starbeams fraught, 
Hold the measure of all thought ; 
For of them my soul besought, 

And was shown a glimpse of thine— 
A veiléd vestal, with divine 

Solace, in sweet love’s despair, 

For that life is brief as fair. 

Who hath most, he yearneth most, 
Sure, as seldom heretofore, 
Somewhere of the gracious more. 
Deepest joy the least shall boast, 


WANDERINGS IN THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 


IlII.—FROM SINAI TO SERBAL, 


H AVING paid our introductory visit to the 
monks, we proceeded tofix upon a site for 
our camp, a question of some importance as 
we were to stay at Jebel Muisd some six or 
eight weeks. ‘The spot selected was a plea- 
sant sheltered one, in a slight depression at 
the foot of Aaron’s Hill, True, we were told 
that the place was infested by hyenas, but 
this only added to the romance and excite- 
ment of the thing. Wonderful stories the 
Arabs told us of the cunning of these beasts : 
how, for instance, a hunter lay down to sleep 
with his dog and powder-flask beside him, 
when the hyena, of whom he was in quest, 
seized the opportunity and the dog, devoured 
the latter, and walked off with the powder- 
flask, and never roused the hunter withal. 
One hyena, attracted by the savoury odours 
of the cook’s tent, did pay us a visit for 
several successive nights, carefully selecting 
a moment when dinner or sleep was en- 
grossing all our energies, and consequently 
always skulking off before any one could 
snatch up a gun. Emboldened by Jong im- 
punity, he ventured into the small tent in 
which the stores were kept, and at last ap- 
peared before the astonished gaze of our 
two Arab “helps” who had sought shelter 
there. Salem, one of the Arabs atoresaid, 


Asking with new-opened eyes 
The remainder ; that which lies 
O, so fair! but not all conned— 
O, so near! and yet beyond. 


Come, and in the woodland sit, 
Seem a wonted part of it. 

Then, while moves the delicate air, 
And the glories of thy hair 

Little flickering sunrays strike, 

Let me see what thou art like ; 
For great love enthralls me so, 
That, in sooth, I scarcely know. 


Show me, in a house all green, 

Save for long gold wedges’ sheen, 
Where the flies, white sparks of fire, 
Dart and hover and aspire, 

And the leaves, air-stirred on high, 
Feel such joy they needs must sigh, 
And the untracked grass makes sweet 
All fair flowers to touch thy feet, 
And the bees about them hum. 

All the world is waiting. Come! 








and our own most trusty guide, determined 
to revenge himself on the intruder, and 
| accordingly borrowed a gun and sat up the | 
| following night in hopes of getting a shot at | 
| the foe. About midnight an echoing report 

| startled the camp, and rushing out we met | 
old Salem, who in a triumphant whisper | 
declared that he had done the deed. Fol- | 
lowing him in an excited procession, we 
beheld, stretched before the door of the tent, | 
the mangled remains of an Arab cur! To | 
| this day the word dhaba‘ is an abomination 

| to Salem’s ears, and if applied to an anima! | 
| of the canine species it reduces that intelli- 
| gent Bedawi to the temporary condition of a 
drivelling idiot. And this reminds me of 
another incident of which he was the hero. 

| One night, during the operation of “ flashing 

| the base”—that is, of ascertaining the position 
of the base line with reference to the true 
north, as indicated by the culmination of the 
polar star—old Salem was set to watch over 
the safety of an alt-azimuth instrument. As 
he sat at his lonely post, his imagination 
peopled the darkness around him with all 
sorts of undefined horrors, and on our return 
he declared that he had heard the devil him- 
self uttering an awful shriek. As he spoke, 
a well-known sound issued from a neighbour- 
ing rock, and Mr. Holland making for the 
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spot, brought down a fine white owl, the 
cause of Salem’s alarm. Thinking to laugh 
him out of his superstition, we held the bird 
up before him, and told him that was his 
fiend. Salem regarded the corpse, much as 
did the English peasant youth who, under 
| somewhat similar circumstances, cried that 

he had shot a cherubim, and said sententi- 

ously, “ Ah! just as I expected. ‘That’s one 
'| of his tricks.” 








produced was among the grandest which I 

have ever witnessed. As the mist rolled 

'| away before the morning sun, great masses of 

| clouds were seen overhanging the plain, the 

_ valley faded away into a dim vista of ap- 

| parently interminable length, while the moun- 

| tains, now capped with snow, seemed twice 

their usual size, and here and there, as they 

|| caught the morning rays, shone out with 

prismatic colours that were refracted by the 
mist into myriad sparkling points of light. 

But camp life has its vicissitudes too, and 

one does now and then find one’s se’f buried 

| amid the débris of an uprooted tent, behold 

| one’s dinner hopelessly mixed up with sand, 


| slacken the tent ropes. Such little casualties, 

| however productive of indigestion and rheu- 
matism they might be in our northern climes, 
are rather amusing than otherwise in desert 
life, but like most luxuries they must be 
enjoyed in moderation, or they are apt to 
pall upon the taste. 





was begun in right earnest, and several days 
were occupied by the officers and Mr. Hol- 


land in placing cairns of stones on all the | 


highest and most prominent peaks to serve 
| as stations for trigonometrical observation. 
This work was one which not only required 
considerable care and judgment, but entailed 
much expenditure of time and labour, as 
some of the peaks were very difficult of 
access, and could only be reached by active 

| and often dangerous climbing. 
When all preliminaries were completed, 
the work of taking observations commenced, 
and this necessitated the passing of at least 


| which a sudden storm brings on, or have to | 
turn out barefoot in the cold and rain to | 





one night upon the summit of Jebel Musd. 
The ascent was made in the morning, and at 
sunset we sought refuge for the night in the | 
deserted shrine of Elijah, where we dined 
and made our beds. 
Like most other monkish institutions, our 
| lodging was romantic but dirty, and the scene 
| which I contemplated from between mv 


i. 


blankets seemed to take me back to medizval 
times. A fanis, or paper lanthorn, shed an 
uncertain ray over the recumbent figures of 
our own party, and threw the rest of the 
quaint old chapel into deeper shade, in the 
midst of which sat our Syrian servant ; his 
bright ‘coloured attire absorbed all the light 
from a candle which he held in his hand, 
save only just sufficient to reveal the wild 


| form of an unkempt Greek monk reclining 
Once during our stay at Jebel Muisd we) 
were visited by a snow-storm, and the effect | 


on a bed of rushes behind him. 

The next morning we saw the sunrise from 
the summit of Sinai, a sight which few of us 
will, I think, ever forget. The effects were, 
if possible, more beautiful than those of sun- 
set, and a few clouds which still lingered 
around the peaks heightened and concen- 
trated the lovely colouring of blue and gold 
and rosy light. 

The view from the summit does not em- 
brace so comprehensive a prospect of the 
Peninsula as that from the more commanding 


| peaks of Catarina or Serbdl; but the wild 


desolation of those majestic crags, solitary 
ravines, and winding valleys, added to the 
solemn and sacred associations of the scene, 
cannot fail to impress the beholder with 
wonder and awe. To my mind, by far the 
most striking view is that obtained from the 


| Rds Sufsdfeh, the bluff at “the nether end of 


the mount.” Passing through a narrow glen 
and across a wide basin, you come to a little 
chapel dedicated to the “ Holy Zone of the 
Virgin Mary,” beside which grows a scanty 
willow-tree, or rather osier, which gives the 


| name (Sufsdfeh) to this portion of the block. 
Having established our camp, the survey 


To the left of this is a ravine, a stiff climb 
up which will lead you to the cliff. Here 
the full size of the enormous plain is more 
forcibly realised than even from below, the 
mountains standing out like monstrous walls 
to fence it in on either side, and the Nagb 
Hawa, or “ Pass of the Wind,” with the 
desolate hills beyond, forming an appropriate 
background to the whole. 

The Arabs look with profound veneration 
upon Jebel Mtisd. Once in every year they 
sacrifice a sheep or goat to the Israelitish 
lawgiver, and the doorway of the little 
mosque upon the summit 1s all stained and 
blackened with the blood of victims sprinkled 
“upon the lintel and on the two side posts.” 
When the year has been a fruitful one they 
also sacrifice a camel to Aaron, at the hill in 
the valley below which bears his name. This 
last ceremony is called the rikdd, or “ caval- 
cade.” The animal is decked out with gay 
streamers, each member of the party con- 
tributing some rag or strip of cloth for the 
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purpose, and it is then led three times | 


round the monastery, slaughtered, boiled in 
a huge pot borrowed from the monks, and | 


eaten. Of the festivities attending these and | 


similar ceremonies I shall speak more fully in | 
a future paper. 

Our camp was stationed in the Convent 
Valley for nearly two months, and as the 
nature of our work took us into many an un- 
frequented nook, we often lit upon exquisite 
little bits of mountain landscape which the | 
ordinary traveller knows nothing of. Per- 
haps the most picturesque and beautiful of 
these is the Wddy T’ldh, a valley running 
parallel with the plain of Er Rahah, a fertile 
and well-watered glen that one would never 
dream existed in the midst of such utter 
desolation as all around presents. Between 
steep and fantastic rocks you look down a 
long vista of the most verdant gardens, and 
listen to the grateful sound of a brawling 
stream that dashes along past perfect thickets 
of fruit-trees, and falls ever and anon over 
some smooth fern-clad boulder. You seem 
suddenly to have come upon some peaceful 


cultivated vale, such as one sees here and | 
there amidst the mountains of the Appenines, | 
and for a moment you may forget the barren, | 
awiul wildness in which you stand. 


But it is | 
only for a moment, and the fact soon forces 
itself upon you that the pleasant gardens are 
after all but vestiges of monastic institutions 
long since passed away ; no hand now tends 
the flowers or prunes the vines, and the very 
beauty of the scene adds only to the general 
desolation from the oppressive sense of ne- 
glect and desertion which it leaves behind. 
The ascent of Jebel Catarina may be said 
to commence at the Shagg Musd, or “ Moses’ 
Cleft,” just above the convent of the Arba‘in 
in Wddy Leja. It is a long but not difhcult 
climb, though our first acquaintance with it | 


being made in the midst of snow and ice, it | 


was rather less agreeable then than it proved 
on subsequent occasions. On the road there 
is nothing much to interest the traveller, for 
familiarity will have led him by this time to 
look on the huge granite precipices, not cer- 
tainly with contempt, but at least with com- 
posure. One pretty spot there is at the top 
of the ravine about half way up—a little 
spring closed in by lofty cliffs, and called the 
Partridge Fountain (Mayan es Shinndr). The | 
monks have a legend about it that it was 
miraculously discovered by a partridge flying | 
out therefrom, as their thirsty predecessors 
bore St. Catharine’s body from the summit, | 
where it had been mysteriously placed after | 
her decapitation at Alexandria. The Arabs 
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know ncthing of this. story, and declare that 
the spring is so named because partridges 
abound there—so abominably rationalistic 
are these followers of Mahomed. At last 
you come to the top of the ridge, and step 
upon a broad plateau, from which rise three 
immense rounded peaks, the centre one of 
which is called Jebel Zebir, the most 
southerly Abu Rumail, and that to the north 
Catarina. On the last mentioned stands a 
little chapel, dedicated to the saint, and 
built upon the spot to which the angels are 
said to have carried her body. 

Jebel Catarina was generally considered as 
the second highest peak in the Peninsula, 
and Umm Shomer the most elevated point 
of all; doctors, however, disagree, and each 
mountain had many partizans who fiercely 
supported its claims. The observations taken 
by the Sinai Expedition have shown that 
Catarina has some few feet the advantage of 
Umm Shomer, and that both are outstripped 
by Jebel Zebir. Of the three sister peaks, 
Catarina, Zebir, and Abu Rumail, the first is 


| incomparably the most imposing, consisting 


of one huge rugged block of porphyry. The 
view from the summit is simply magnificent. 
To the north-east rises the green summit of 
Jebel Musé, the colour contrasting strangely 
with the whitewashed buildings which sur- 
mount it; on the right is Jebel ed Deir, and 
nearer sull the great dome-like mass of 
the Ras Sufsdfeh, beyond which is seen the 
narrow gorge of the Nagb Hawa. Westward 
are the graceful peaks of Jebel Bendt and 
Umm Loz, with the grander range of Serbal 
and its neighbour Sigillia. The foreground 
of this part of the landscape is composed 
of monster masses of rugged granite that 
glow like burnished copper in the sunlight. 


_Amongst the forest of peaks may be dis- 


cerned a mountain, Jebel Tinia, with a small 
white edifice upon its highest point, a strange 
memorial of human fickleness and folly ; it 
is the half-finished palace of the late Abbas 
Pasha, who carried the mania for bricks and 
mortar, which distinguishes his race, even to 
the mountain wilds of Sinai. The junction 
of wadies which come down from this point 
forms a very pleasing feature in the prospect, 
for being all lined with well-watered gardens 
their verdure softens to some extent the 
hard uncompromising grandeur of the scene. 


| Turning towards the south, the eye wanders 


over the broad plain of El Ga‘ah, with the 
Gulf of Suez and the shadowy outline of 
Jebel Akrab on the African coast beyond. 
Next in the mighty panorama come the 


jagged and gigantic peaks of Umm Shomer | 
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-” Jebel et Thebt, the blue waters of the 
Arabian Gulf, with the hills of the Hejjadz 
upon its opposite shore ; lastly, the bright 
red mass of Umm ‘Alawi, a sandy labyrinth 
behind it stretching up to the distant moun- 
tains of the Tih, and you have gazed, without 
moving from your place, over the whole of 
the Sinaitic Peninsula. 

The view from a mountain in Sinai differs 
essentially from any other landscape. ‘There 
is no single ridge over which the sight 
ranges, or the memory wanders, to fair fields 
and fertile valleys beyond ; it is one mighty 
prospect of bare and barren peaks, and 
bounded only by the desert or the sea. The 
beauty of the scene, for beautiful it is, bor- 
rows nothing from the accessories of forest or 
of stream, distance adds no enchantment to 
the view, the tints are those of sunlight on 
the coloured stones, the outlines are the 
natural contours of the rocks. 

On the 21st of December it was deter- 
mined to make an excursion to Jebel Hadid, 
for the purpose of investigating the geological 
features of the district, and especially of 
examining the ancient tombs and other re- 
mains which exist in its vicinity. 


Hadid itself is so called from the quantity of 
iron ore which is found there in large dykes, 


often appearing upon the surface of the 
ground, 

Our course lay along Wddy Sebafyeh, 
which many travellers have, with the monks, 
considered as the scene of Israel's encamp- 
ment before the mount. Jebel Muisd cer- 
tainly does present an imposing front from 
this valley, but grand and rugged as are its 
precipitous sides, it lacks the marked isola- 
tion of the Ras Sufsdfeh, and appears in no 
way adapted to the events attending the 
Revelation of the Law. The wddy itself is 
a broken uneven valley, inferior even in area 
to many of its immediate neighbours, and 
forming a: striking contrast to the simple 
smooth expanse of Er Rdhah. Not to men- 
tion other considerations, it would be simply 
impossible to “ set bounds round the mount” 
in question, or even to approach the foot of 
it from Wady Sebafyeh. 

On reaching the watershed another mag- 
nificent landscape bursts upon the gaze, in 
which the bold outline and clear, delicate 
colouring of Jebel Nakhlah is the most 
prominent feature. In most of these valleys 
the watersheds are very strikingly distinct ; 
they are not, as elsewhere, long gradual 
slopes from a high plateau of land, but what 
their name implies, narrow ridges which, if 
there were a torrent, would divide its waters 


Jebel | 
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and shed hen in opposite directions on 
either side. The geographer or geologist has 
little need here of books or diagrams to 
illustrate his theme. 

Jebel Hadid, the scene of our proposed 
excavations, is distant a rather long day’s 
journey from the convent. Although I did 
not on this occasion assist at the resurrec- 
tionist operations, I subsequently visited the 
spot, and can therefore give some description 
of the singular remains existing there. 

They are of two kinds: First, circular 
houses about ten feet in diameter, built of 
unhewn stone, and covered with a carefully 
constructed dome-shaped roof. These are 
entered by a low door about two feet wide. 
They evidently once formed human dwellings, 
and in some more perfect ones which we 
have since examined in another place, bones, 
apparently human, and charred wood were 
found in suspicious proximity to the fireplace. 
The second, and seemingly more ancient, 
kind consist of huge stone circles, some of 
them measuring a hundred feet in diameter, 
having a cist in the centre covered with a 
heap of larger boulders. In these cists we 
found human skeletons, the great antiquity 
of which was proved not only by the de- 
cayed state of the bones, but by the fact that 
the bodies had in every case been doubled 
up and buried in such a position that the 
head and knees met. ‘There are also small 
open enclosures in these circles, in which 
burnt earth and charcoal were found. These 
tombs belonged apparently to a different race 
and different age to the round houses men- 
tioned above ; the deserted dwellings of tne 
now silent occupants of the former we have 
indeed discovered in great numbers on lately 
revisiting the country. Both houses and 
tombs are called by the Arabs of Sinai za- 
wdmis (singular ndmus), or mosquito houses, 
their tradition being that the children of 
Israel built them as a shelter from a plague 
of mosquitoes sent against them by Heaven 
as a punishment for their rebellion and sins. 
Who and what these people were it is per- 
haps impossible now to say; but one thing 
seems certain enough, they must have existed 
in large numbers in the Peninsula, have 
buried on “high places,” and sacrificed at 
the tombs of the dead. Who can say that it 
was not on this very blackened earth before 
us that hungry Israel was tempted to sin, and 
ate the offerings of the dead ? 

I must confess to a certain ghoul-like pro- 
pensity for these investigations, and even as 
I write these lines, my hands are begrimed 
with the dust of defunct Amalekites dug up 
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three days ago; for know, O well-washed | 
reader, that I am in the “ great and terrible | 
wilderness,” and water is at present known | 
to me only as a vehicle for tea. 

An Arab has only one theory as to your 
intentions in any kind of excavation: you 
have, of course, come to search for hidden 
treasure, and your Bedawin guides will | 
always lend a willing hand with the spade or 
pick-axe in the hope of coming in for a share 
of the spoil. 

The Maghrabfs, or Western Arabs, are the | 
most accredited treasure-finders, and many | 
wonderful tales are told of their mysterious | 
powers. ‘The following story, related to me | 
by Salem, our old Arab guide, curiously | 
illustrates this belief. “Some twenty years 
ago,” said he, “there was a girl amongst the 
Toward who had intercourse with the other 
world. Every Friday night the spirits would , 
throw her into convulsions, and crowds of | 
people used to assemble ‘and listen to the | 
prophecies which she uttered on these occa- | 
sions. Once when in a trance she declared | 
that immense treasures lay hidden in the | 
nawdmis at Jebel Hadid. Now,” continued | 
Salem, “a year or two back Khawdjah Hol- | 
land came to the Peninsula and dug up some | 
of these very nawdmis and found skeletons | 
therein. This brought to our minds the | 
words of the prophetess, and my brother 
Ahmed determined to go to Cairo and con- 
sult a Maghrabi. Having found one, he pre- 
sented him with a few copper coins, but | 
without stating the object of his visit. The 
‘ cunning man,’ as usual, burnt some incense, 
and placing a book in my brother's hands, 
bade him ofen it wherever his finger might 
happen to fall. Ahmed did so, and the 
Maghrabi having inspected the page, said : 
‘There is a treasure concealed near the spot 
where the Khawdjah dug into the ndmus,’ and 
offered to accompany him at the expiration | 
of twenty days to search for it. On the ap- | 
pointed day Ahmed returned, but found the 
Maghrabi dead.” 

While the excavations were proceeding, I 
accompanied Captain Palmer on a surveying 
excursion down the neighbouring Wady Nasb. 
This is a beautiful and romantic valley, a 
grove of turfah trees extending for miles along 
it, and the rocks on either side being striped 
with dykes of the most brilliant hues and 
fantastic patterns. A mile or so up the wady 
on the left-hand side is an aperture in the 
rocks called Umm Zarbeh, a giance at which 
will well repa, the traveller fora slight devia- 
tion from the beaten track. The passage is | 
,ormed by granite boulders, the smallest of | 








them forty feet. square, lying one across the 
other like so many faggots carelessly thrown 
down. This leads into an open space, in the 


| solid floor of which lies an unbroken mass of 


fallen rock, in size and shape about as large 
again as St. Paul’s Cathedral. At the en- 
trance of the passage is a little spring 
modestly oozing out from behind a huge stone, 
and garnished with some pretty ferns. Farther 
on, the valley narrows into a magnificent 
gorge not more than twenty yards across, 
with sheer precipitous sides some fifteen 
hundred feet in height. As we returned, we 
stayed to chat for a few moments with the 
occupants of an Arab encampment by the 
way-side. The men invited us to partake of 
their repast ; the children roared, the ladies 
were scandalized, and, especially the old and 
ugly ones, concealed their features more 
securely in their black cloaks, and all in 
chorus screamed out the word in which an 
Arab’s hopes, aspirations, and memories are 
concentrated—bakhshish. 

We returned to Sinai in time to spend our 
Christmas day there, to celebrate the advent 
of Him who was the Fulfilment of the Law 
beneath the very shadow of the mountain 
from which the law was first proclaimed, 
Christmas morning broke bright and clear; 
in the desert it was not likely to be ushered 
in by many extraordinary festivities, but we 
observed it as a day of rest and passed it in 
a very agreeable manner, Mr. Holland per- 
forming morning service in the mess tent. 

Nor did we forget the good old customs of 
the season. True, we had neither holly nor 
mistletoe, and the nearest approach to a 
Yule Log would have been to borrow a 
walking stick from the Iconomos at the Con- 
vent ; but Salvo, our Maltese cook, had ex- 
tracted much festivity out of some olive 


' branches and cypress twigs, and the tents 
/ were unanimously pronounced to be “ most 


tastefully decorated.” 

But who shall paint the glories of our 
Christmas dinner of the stewed ibex, fol- 
lowed by a real palpable plum-pudding 
made months before by fair hands at home? 
The vis inertia, the power of laziness, which 
we required after that meal proved that we 
did it ample justice. 

As our stay at Jebel Mtisd was drawing to 
a close, we invited three or four of the Greek 
monks to lunch with us on the following 
Sunday. The provision of suitable viands 
was a somewhat difficult task, as besides 
being professed vegetarians, they were then 
keeping the fast of the lesser Lent. Jacobos 
coquetted with the temptation of some 
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Julienne soup for some time, but at last 

ielding to the persuasive odour of the 
“ Liebig,” and the encouraging nudge of his 
companion, he consented to fall to. Their 
objection to flesh was, however, quite counter- 
balanced by their fondness for preserves and 
their unlimited capacity for cognac. 

On New-Year’s Day, the special survey of 
Jebel Mud being completed, we started for 
Wady Feirén to begin operations in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Serbdl, and by ten 
o'clock the once neat and symmetrical arc of 
tents, with the clean swept space in front, 
| was one mass of bales, boxes, and confusion. 

We had determined to go through the Nagb 

Hawa, taking with us the camels which 

carried the tents, but both ‘Eid, our former 

sheikh, and ‘Embarek, whom he had brought 
with him as adjutant, declared that the road 
| was impracticable; the discussion of this 
| point caused a great deal of additional noise 
and squabbling. At last we allowed them 
| to take the longer road round by Wddy es 
| Sheikh on their promising to meet us in Wddy 
| Ghdrbeh on the other side of the pass, and 
| after a frugal lunch of bread and figs, we 
started off for the appointed spot. 
‘| The morning was fine and clear, though 
'| rather hot; at breakfast the thermometer had 
| stood at 22°, and now we were walking in a 
temperature of 95°. As we walked along 

Er Rahah the effect of light upon the moun- 

tains was inexpressibly beautiful. On our 
| left, whence the sun was shining, the rocks 
| were tinted with various shades of softest 
| blue, while on our right, where the sunbeams 
| fell direct upon the mountains, they shone 
| out with a yellowish grey light, their outlines 
| being so clearly defined that they looked like 
| silhouettes against the liquid mirror of the 
| sky. In the middle of the plain we came 
| upon a small boulder with “cup markings,” 
| such as Scotch antiquaries are familiar with, 
| and of which the following account was given 
|| us. The Auldd Jindi being deposed from 
|| their office as Ghafirs, or protectors of the 
| Convent, and the right of conducting pilgrims 
| ceded to the Jibalfyeh, the chief men of 
'| the former tribe came to this stone, and in 
their anger declared that no Jebal{f should 
ever pass that limit again, in confirmation of 
which oath they thrust their spears into the 
stone. There are slight objections to this 
| story ; the Arabs of Sinai do not carry spears, 
and the stone has evidently been removed, 
marks and all, to its present position. We 
found several other stones with similar marks 
in various parts of the Peninsula, two in the 
Nagb Hawa, and one in Wady ed Deir. The 




















last-mentioned bears also an indentation, the 
impression, it is said, of Moses’ back: “ Look,” 
said an Arab to me as I was regarding it one 
day with curiosity, “look how the Prophet, 
on whom be peace, has jobbed it with his 
staff.” It is, however, a fact that the Be- 
dawin do mark their borders with stones, and 
often inscribe rude symbols of their tribe 
upon them. 

At the entrance of the Nagb is a thick bed 
of rushes and a tiny trickling stream ; and next 
a slight rise in the ground, from which the 
last glimpse of Sinai is obtained. The view 
beyond the Nagb Hawa from the crest of Er 
Rdhah was extremely beautiful. The plain 
seems enclosed by lofty mountain walls, and 
the gorge itself looks like a narrow gate, 
through which the open country and distant 
hills are seen in the perfection of aerial per- 
spective. As we saw it, with all the magical 
effect of sunset on the scene, these hills were 
glowing with a purple light against the ruddy 
sky; the foreground was of green and red, 
with golden light on every mountain peak, 
and streaks of crimson shot across the whole. 
Presently the background changed to a deep 
blue, which in turn gave way to a dark 
neutral tint ; the myriad stars shone out with 
silvery radiance, and night began. 

By the time we had reached the other side 
of the pass it was quite dark, and as we were 
getting both hungry and tired, we hailed with 
delight the appearance of a large bright flame 
in the Wady Gharbeh, below the spot which 
had been appointed for our camping ground. 
But making for this, we found neither tents 
nor camels, only Captain Wilson and W. 
sitting over a log fire (for there was a turfah 
grove here), and a little farther up our four 
British sappers, with their Arab attendant 
Jumdé. Now after a long walk, undertaken 
on the strength of a few figs and a piece of 
bread, and after the fatigue of striking the 
camp and anathematizing Bedawin from seven 
A.M., the inward man requires refreshment 
and repose. A sandy bank and a pipe of 
cavendish are insufficient of themselves to 
supply this want ; need it, therefore, be won- 
dered at that my remarks upon the conduct 
of the camel drivers bore sarcastic reference 
to their grandfathers’ graves, and that I spoke 
the sentiments of the Expedition therein? 
There was nothing for it, however, but to 
wait patiently, and we passed the time in 
watching the fires which our Arabs kindled 
all around, and which produced a weird and 
picturesque effect. At last Jumd jumped up 
and screamed A/ ba‘ardn jain, “‘ The camels 
are coming,” and never did beleaguered 
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Scotsman’s heart leap more lightly at that 
note than ours. But it was a false alarm, no 
one appeared but a solitary camel driver, who 
had lingered behind at the starting, and who 
now appeared at the tryst as puzzled and 
supperless as ourselves. 

At last Salem, who had gone on an ex- 
ploring expedition of his own, appeared with 
two faniuses (paper lanthorns), having dis- 
covered the camp at some distance. He 
reported that the camel-drivers had halted in 
a cold windy spot, without water or fuel, and 
were all sitting listlessly over their fires, not 
having even pitched the tents. We followed 
the old fellow in the dark through a labyrinth 
of rocky paths, and ultimately found the 
camp such as he had described it. Hastily 
putting up one tent, we had such dinner as 
could be provided under the circumstances, 
and having liberally abused our sheikhs, we 
sank into a peaceful sleep. _ 

In the morning we found an agreeable 
change in the temperature, which was here 
much warmer, as we had descended about 
fifteen hundred feet the previous day. Before 
reaching the spot where we had kindled our 
fires the évening before, we passed through a 
beautiful gorge filled with palms and tama- 
risks, and having a clear bright stream in the 
midst. Here, too, were garden walls, and 
many other signs of former cultivation. 
About four hours farther on we came to a 
sharp turn in the wady, which here narrows 
into a defile, and, as soon as we had passed 
through this, found ourselves in a broad ex- 
panse, the entrance to Wady Solaf. We had 
kept the peak of Serbdl in sight most of the 
day, but now the whole mountain rose in all 
its azure grandeur before us. 

This Wady Solaf was the scene of the 
great sei/, or flood, in 1867, when an Arab 
encampment was washed away, and forty 
souls, together with many camels, sheep, and 
other cattle, perished in the waters. Mr. 
Holland was in Sinai at the time of the 
calamity, and narrowly escaped losing his life 
on the occasion. He describes the scene as 
something terrible to witness; a boiling, 
roaring torrent filled the entire valley, carry- 
ing down huge boulders of rock as thouzh 
they had been so many pebbles, while whole 
families swept by, hurried on to destruction 
by the resistless course of the flood. The 
marks of devastation which it caused are still 
too plainly apparent, and I have seen the 
trunks of large palm-trees lying in the wady 
bed at a distance of more than thirty miles 
from the place where they had grown. A 
single thunder-storm with a heavy shower of 





rain falling on the naked granite mountuiins, 
will be sufficient to produce these dreadful 
effects, and to convert a dry and level valley 
into a roaring river in a few short hours of 
time, thus realising the awful picture which 
David has drawn in the eighteenth Psalm :— 
“The Lord thundered in the heavens, and 
the Highest gave forth his voice ; hailstones 
and coals of fire. Then the channels of the 
waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
world were discovered at thy rebuke, O 
Lord.” 

The following is the translation of a poem 
composed on the occasion by Sal4meh Abu 
Fa‘imeh, one of our camel-drivers, who had 
himself lost several friends and relatives in 
the flood. The language of the original is 
simple and unaffected, and the rhythm cor- 
rect ; as the dond-fide composition of an un- 
tutored son of the desert it may not be unin- 
teresting to the English reader :— 

“T dreamed a dream by night which filled my soul with dread, 

Fresh griet then came upon me, but in the end I know I 


shall rejoice. 
Methought I saw a long forest glade whose length bewil- 


dered the sight, 

When lo! the trunks lay prostrate, and they were not fallen 
trees, but dead men lying there. 

And then methought the stars fell down from heaven, but I 
looked again and lo it was rain ; 

But it laid many a stalwart hero low. 

It was a dream of that Great Gathering which shall assem- 
ble all men, 

When - and poor, high and low, shall meet before their 

udge. 

And I dreamed also of a Nile that had overflowed its banks, 
and my poor cot was in ruins Leneath the flood. 

There too were all my loved ones, and whom the waters 
spared the crocodile devoured.”* 

Between five and six o’clock we reached 
our camp, which had been pitched in a shady 
spot, with colocynth gourds growing all 
around, the very dcau-idéal of an Arabian 
scene. The next morning we followed the 
flat sandy watercourse of Wady Solaf. The 
year before it had been a flourishing grove of 
tamarisk trees, but now nothing remains to 
show what it was but a few scattered roots 
half covered with boulders, which had lodged 
there in their passage down the valley. After 
a walk of seven miles, we reached El Bueib, 
the “gate,” a narrow passage between the 
rocks about one hundred feet long by twenty 
wide ; and, passing through this, came pre- 
sently to the palm-grove of Wady Feiran. 
The walk through this was amongst the most 
delightful we had had since our sojourn in 
Sinai, the tall graceful trees affording a deli- 
cious shade, fresh running water, and, above 
all, bulbuls flitting from branch to branch and 
uttering their sweet notes. It seemed to me 
a realisation of those dreams which the 
poetry of my favourite Hafiz had so often in- 
spired. Our camp was pitched in a lovely 
spot at the mouth of Wady ‘Aleydt, a large 
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open space completely surrounded by steep | any peace; scarcely had he gone than I noticed 


shelving mountains of gneiss, the fantastic 
cleavage and variegated colours of which 
added greatly to the beauty of the scene. 
Palms and tamarisks were dotted all around, 
and on évery knoll and mountain slope were 
ruined houses, churches, and walls, the relics 
of the ancient monastic city of Paran. Be- | 
hind our tents rose the mastic mass of 


Serbdl, and beneath the rocky wall opposite | 


ran a purling brook, only a few inches in 
depth, but still sufficiently cool, clear, and 
refreshing. In the cool of the evening we 
dined out in the open air, accompanied by 
the strains of a native minstrel, who played 
upon a rebabch, and treated us to a romance 


of Abu Zeid, the great hero of Arabian heroic | 


song. 

While we were at dinner ‘Eid, who had 
been in disgrace since the affair at Wady 
Ghdrbeh, came up and, in spite of our strug- 
gles, insisted on kissing our hands all round. 
On our arrival at Feiran we had had a great 
disturbance with the Bedawin. The journey | 


from the Convent is generally performed in | 
two days, and as they had caused us so much | 
inconvenience by delaying us until the third, | 
we determined to deduct this from their pay. | 
This of course gave rise to many high words 


and violent gestures, which to one who did | 
not know Arab manners would have seemed | 
very terrible indeed. ‘Eid himself at first | 
protested loudly and vehemently, but when 

he found that we were inexorable, he lay down 

at my feet, literally grovelled in the dust, and, 

plucking his beard out by handfuls, besought 

me to beat him. At dinner he piteously re- 

peated the request, and, on being told by 

Mr. Holland that “ we were busy then, but 

would beat him with pleasure when we had 

finished our meal,” he exclaimed, saiyyeb 

(good), in a tone of intense satisfaction, and 

went off to take his money from the cook, 

to whom, as he had refused to accept the 

sum, we had consigned it. 

All this would have been amusing enough, 
but we were anxious to finish our letters, 
and did not relish the interruption. The 
despatching of our post-bag on the following 
morning occasioned a fresh difficulty, for ‘Eid 
and ‘Embdrek, whom we had felt con,pelled 
to discharge, had been exercising terrorism 
over the messenger we had selected, and de- 
clared that he should not set out for Suez. 
However, by threatening them with direst 
vengeance at the hands of the Consul,—the 
representative, in an Arab’s eyes, of supreme 
arthley power,—we at last started him off. 





But it seemed as though we were not to have 


the knot of Bedawin again in a state of great 
commotion, bandying something to and fro 
amongst them. ‘This on inspection proved 
to be our own Arab guide, old Salem, who, 
with his face bleeding, broke away from his 
tormentors, and informed me that he had 
been accused of stealing a purse containing a 
thousand piastres. The origin of this absurd 
charge was that Mr. Holland, amongst the 
débris of the flood in the previous year, had 
found an empty bag, and had taken it away 
as a curiosity. For the want of some better 
object on which to vent their ill-temper, they 
had magnified this bag into a purse of money, 
and accused Salem of stealing it. We had 
borne a great deal, but here was the last 
feather of the proverb, so bringing out the 
choicest stores from my vocabulary, I rushed 
in among the sons of the desert, and punched 
each turbanned head as it presented itself, 
and, following them to the outer limits of the 
camp, administered a hearty kick upon the 
hindermost, and saw their faces no more. 

Some writers have assumed that Jebel 
Serbdl is the true Sinai, and have maintained 
their theory by such positive assertions, that 
they have gained considerable support for 
them amongst Biblical students. Our object 
in making special surveys of Jebel Muisd and 
Jebel Serb4l was that the respective capabilities 
of the two might be ascertained, and the ques- 
tion, if possible, definitely settled. Tradition 
certainly seems in favour of the former site 
and the prevalence of the “Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions” in the neighbourhood of Serbdl, to 
which the advocates of the latter appeal with 
such confidence, is preposterous and absurd 
as an argument, for these, as I shall presently 
show, belong to comparatively modern, and 
for the most part Christian times. When a 
large colony of monks settled in the penin- 
sula they would of course select a spot where 
natural advantages were combined with tra- 
ditional interest, and in founding the episco- 
pal city of Feiran at the base of Jebel Serbal, 
I believe that they pitched upon the site 
which native tradition at the time pointed 
out as Rephedim. 

This supposition is confirmed by many 
circumstances. First, Antoninus Martyr speaks 
of “a small convent or oratory at Feirdn, 
built upon the spot where Moses stood at 
the battle of Rephedim. This has always 
been supposed to refer to the ruins of an 
extensive conventual establishment situated 
upon a slight elevation in the bed of the 
wddy. But neither do the remains answer 
to the description given by Antoninus 
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Martyr of “an oratorium,” nor is the situa- 
tion sufficiently elevated or commanding to 
render it probable that this was the position 
occupied by Moses during the battle. But 
there is a hill immediately above the spot, 
with ruins on the summit, which exactly 
correspond with Antoninus Martyr’s descrip- 
tion ; the position, overlooking a large por- 
tion of the surrounding country is just such 
a one as we would choose as the prophet’s 
stand-point, and every circumstance con- 
nected with it tends to confirm the idea that 
it is the veritable site of Rephedim. 


. . . . . | 
When Feirdén became a flourishing episco- | 


pal city I can well understand that a rivalry 


led to the monks at Feirdn claiming for their 


own grand mountain the honour of being the | 


true Sinai. 

As if to support this theory, we dis- 
covered that the orientation of the church 
upon the summit had been aétered at a later 


date, and Serbal itself taken as the point of | 


adoration. 
But when Feirdn had perished, and the 


sion of the field, the monks of Jebel Muisd 


within easy pilgrim distance ; thus it is that 


we have pointed out to us, in defiance of all | 


geography, the spot where Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram perished, and we have Rephe- 
dim and the rock in Horeb which fed the 
thirsty tribes, all within an hour’s walk of the 
Convent of Mount Sinai. 

At the base of Serbdl, in Wady Feirdn, is 
a large and comparatively fertile tract, with a 
palm - grove which extends, even after the 
late destructive flood, for miles along the 
valley. It is, in fact, the most fertile part of 
the Peninsula, and one which the Amalekites 
would be naturally anxious to defend against 
an invading force. But it was at Rephedim 
that the miracle of striking the rock took 
place, and it is a significant fact that I did 
find there a rock which Arab tradition regards 
as the site of this very miracle. This rock, 
which has never before been noticed by 
travellers, is called Hesy el Khattdtin, and 
is surrounded by small heaps of pebbles, 
placed upon every available stone in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and they are ac- 
counted for as follows :—When the children 
of Israel sat down by the miraculous stream 
and rested after their thirst was quenched, 
they amused themselves by throwing pebbles 
upon the surrounding pieces of rock. This 
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has passed into a custom, which the Arabs of 
the present day keep up in memory of the 
event. It is supposed especially to propitiate 
Moses, and any one having a sick friend 
throws a pebble in his name, with the assur- 
ance of speedy relief. 

It is true the Bible tells us that Moses was 
commanded to go on before the people and 
strike the rock im Horeb. But the name 
Horeb may well have been applied to the 
whole district, especially since the word sig- 


_nifies nothing but dry and arid ground. 


The great objection to the identification 
of Feirén and Rephedim is, that the Bible 


( | describes the next stage of the journey of the 
should have existed between the two esta- | 


blishments here and at Jebel Mutisd, which | 


Israelites thus :—“ For they were departed 
from Rephedim and were come to the Desert 
of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilder- 
ness. And there Israel encamped before the 


| mount.” 


Now, if Sinai be Jebel Muisd, this could 
hardly be reached in a single day’s journey 
by any large host with heavy baggage. 

From Feirdén the road is broad and open 


| enough as far as the Nagb Hawa, but here 


the laden camels must make a detour of 
rival establishment held undisputed posses- | 


some six or eight hours by the valley to the 


| left, Wady es Sheikh. 
began to group around their monastery all | 
the most interesting sites, so as to bring them | 


But the difficulty may be explained away 
on several hypotheses. First, the journey 
from Feirdn to the Nagb Hawa may be con- 
sidered as the last stage of the march, and 
when they had come to that pass, which 
forms, as it were, the gate of the Sinai dis- 
trict, they may be fairly said to have reached 
“the Desert of Sinai.” 

The words, “and there Israel encamped 
before the mount,” seem to me to imply a 
separate operation, and I should be inclined 
to interpret the passage thus :—They were 
departed from Rephedim, or Feirdn, and 
had reached the wilderness of Sinai, that is, 
the Sinai district at the mouth of the Nagb 
Hawa ; and here they began to look out for 
a suitable place for a permanent camp. ‘The 
spot chosen was the plain of Er Rahah, 
‘‘and ere Israel encamped before the 
mount.” The operation of pitching the 
camp for so long a stay as their sojourr 
there would occupy a longer period than 
usual, and may even have extended over 
several days, and yet be in strict accordance 
with the words of the Bible. 

Again, it is quite possible that Moses and 
the chiefs of the elders took the short road 
through the pass, leaving the heavy baggage 
to follow them round Wady es Sheikh and 
come into camp next morning. Captain 
Wilson and myself being desirous on one 
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Feirdn to the Pass is too long for a single 


journey is not necessarily restricted to eight 
or nine hours, and that the Israelites pro- 


Arabs of the present day. These, when 
they wish to reach a particular spot in a 
given time, often travel for six or eight 
hours and then, after a short rest, resume 
their journey and perform the remainder by 
night. The old Arabic has a word specially 
to express this mode of travelling. 

On reaching Wddy Feirdn, the traveller 


but also because from this point he will 
obtain a clearer notion of the lie of the coun- 
try than from any other. 

This hill, which is called Jebel Tahtineh 
(the Mountain of the Windmill), is not more 
than seven hundred feet high, and is situated 
on the northern side of the valley immediately 
behind the mound on which stand the walls 
of the ancient convent. Several chapels are 
found at short intervals along the path by 
which the ascent is made, and on the summit 
is the “ oratorium,” of which I have spoken, 
a small church with some ruined outbuildings 
attached to it. The original edifice was of 
dressed sandstone, but over the ruins of this 
are the remains of another and later one, 
constructed of rude stones taken from the 
mountain itself, and having the apse towards 
Jebel Serbal. 

At the foot meanders the Wddy Feirdn, 
with its grove of palms and tamarisks, while 
down from either side of Mount Serbdl oppo- 
site run two steep wadies ‘Aleydt and ‘Ajeleh. 
The space between these has been described, 
by some who contend for identifying this 
with Mount Sinai, as a plain. Unfortunately 
for these theorists, however, it consists of an 
irregular mass of hills, varying in height from 





rugged wadies and steep ravines. To say the 
least of it, it would have been an uncomfort- 
able camping ground for the children of Israel. 

A huge basin of red rock, gneiss, and por- 
phyry, lies to the north, with the tall peak of 
Jebel Benat standing out against the sky, and 
far away to the south-east, through an open- 


of the Jebel Muis4 mountains. 


= 








bably travelled lightly equipped, as do the | 





should first of all make a pilgrimage to the | 
hill which I have just mentioned, as the pro- | 
bable station of Moses at the battle of Rephe- | 
dim, not only from the interest which, if the | 
supposition be correct, attaches to the spot, | 


one to two thousand feet, and intersected by | 





ing in the hills, is seen the long blue range | 





occasion of pushing on to Jebel Mtis4 by a | Clusters of ruined houses (remains of the 
certain day, actually adopted this expedient. | 
If it be objected that the distance from | 


ancient city) are dotted over the surrounding 
hills, and the rocky sides of the valley are 
perforated with innumerable tombs and 


day’s journey, I would answer that a day’s | hermits cells. 


I know of no ruins which one can gaze on 
with so much satisfaction as those of con- 
vents and hermitages ; we do not, at least I 
do not, experience the same sadness which 
half mars the pleasure with which we con- 
template a picturesque ruined town; the 
sadness of sympathy for a perished race of 
fellow-workers—the sadness of regret for use- 
ful works destroyed. Here one feels that 
only a just and fit consummation has been 
attained. The hermit has renounced his 
portion on earth, has sneered at nature's 
bounteous gifts, and in these ruins Nature is 
revenged. Looking only at the fancied merit 
of avoiding and shunning the temptations of 
the world, the recluse forgets that he is thus 
also shirking the duties of that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him; and 


| by seeking salvation by a life of penance, he 


is rather, like the Hindoo devotee, putting 
forth a claim against Heaven than endeavour- 
ing to deserve God’s favour by a cheerful 
submission to his will. To shun temptation 
by putting oneself out of its reach argues 
both want of confidence in one’s power to 
resist evil, and of distrust in God’s help. 

But I am digressing sadly, and must return 
to our camp life at Feirdn. 

It seemed as though we were destined to 
have disturbances there. As we sat at 
breakfast, ‘Eisa, our Syrian man-servant, rushed 
into the tent, closely followed by a frying- 
pan, and exclaimed in voluble Arabic, and 
with frantic gestures, that the cook had in- 
sulted him and beaten him. “And now,” 
said he, pointing to the missile which had 
come unpleasantly near our heads, “now 
he’s throwing the kitchen at me !” 

Having dismissed our Arabs, it was of 
course necessary to provide ourselves with 
another sheikh. But we had not long to 
wait ; for hearing of the state of the case, 
Hassan, the chief sheikh of the Toward, lost 
no time in paying us a visit. He was a well- 
to-do Bedawi, with an easy but respectful 
mode of address, and a quiet demeanour that 
prepossessed us in his favour. We did not 
come to terms until much coffee had been 
consumed, and the greater part of three days 
wasted in frequent discussions ; at last all 
was arranged, the contract written and sealed, 
and Hassan constituted our sole sheikh, vice 
‘Eid and ‘Embdrak deposed. Here a circum- 


| stance occurred which brought out his Bedawi 
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cunning in an amusing way. Just as he was | up, and asked what our visitor had said and 
taking his departure, a son of old Mensoor’s | on being told that it was no business of his, 
came up to the tent with an offer of service | promptly asked for a copy of the document 
from his father, but we told him that we had | which we had just signed. This we gave 
just engaged some one else, and the young | him, and he went off in great satisfaction at 
man retired. Hassan immediately bustled | our honesty and his own acuteness. 

E. H. PALMER, 





HALF-HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
VIIL—THE PARABLE OF THE SWORD AND THE GARMENT.* 


“ He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one.””—LukE xxii. 36. 





T. LUKE alone records this saying. | carnal literalizing spirit is to vex His righteous 

No other like it is to be found in | soul even in His own. Here, at that solemn 
any Gospel. Once, indeed, in commis-j| table at which the two Testaments, the Old 
sioning the Twelve, Christ used the start-| and the New, were joining and harmonizing 
ling expression, “I came not to send | their symbols—relics of the Paschal Supper 
peace, but a sword ;” but there the whole | lying on the same board with fragments of 
context shows that He speaks not of the ; the first Gospel Sacrament—on this night to 
purpose, but of the result, of His coming— | be much remembered, when their Master is 








not of what He would be; but of what man | 
would make Him; so that even that saying 
scarcely helps or illustrates this, where He 
Himself gives the command, and is under- | 
stood by them literally, “He that hath no| 
sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one.” | 

He has reminded them of an earlier occa- 
sion, on which He had sent forth the same 
disciples on a short and exceptional ministry 
in His lifetime, and had bidden them to 
throw themselves confidently upon the pro- 
tecting and providing care of God. In con- 
trast with that former mission, He bids them | 
now to equip themselves for a work needing 
both purse and sword. And He gives this 
explanation—that the Scripture is now ful- 
filling itself in Him, which spake of the 
Messiah as reckoned among transgressors. 
The world, which had looked on, inditferently 
or with curiosity, upon discourses which it 
could patronize as moral, and works which it 
could compliment as beneficent, was now 
stirred to open hostility by denunciations, 
faithful to sternness, against its irreligions 
and hypocrisies. Henceforth there must be 
war to the knife between the world and the 
Gospel. Christ is to be arraigned as a male- 
factor, and executed as a convict; therefore 





the disciple, not greater than his Master, can | 
only expect opposition, and will look in vain 
for support. He must have his own scrip 
and his own sword: the days of worldly | 
favour are past ; heaven and earth must now | 
fight out their quarrel, with time for the arena 
and souls for the prize. 

Yet once more, and for the last time, the 
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‘leaving them for His Passion, and every 


thought should have been lifted above the 
temporal and the earth-bound, the disciples 
can see nothing in His words but their bare 
literal import, can think of nothing but the 
sign and the figure, of selling and buying, 


| under which He veiled His spiritual lesson, 
'and answer Him, on the lowest footing of 


matter and form, by saying, “Lord, behold, 
here are two swords’— one of them to be 


used presently in an act of violence which, 
| but for the ready hand of miraculous healing, 


might have compromised for a generation 
the pacific character of the Gospel. With a 


| gesture, we may suppose, almost of surprise, 
almost of sorrow, at the dulness (to the very 


end) of their spiritual understanding, He 
briefly dismisses the subject, till Pentecost 
shall have made it profitable, with the simple 
words, “It is enough.” Yes, two swords, if 


| you will—you have missed my meaning—two 


swords could avail nothing in literal defence 
—but two will point my parable, and the 
light of the Spirit one day shall clear and 
illuminate it. 

“He that hath a purse or a scrip let him 
take it—he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one.” 

We have called it, my brethren, a parable. 
As such would we enforce it to-day upon the 
congregation and upon ourselves. 

There are acted parables in Scripture, as 
well as spoken. The miracles themselves, 
after answering their immediate purpose as 
signs, become most profitable to us as para- 
bles. Certainly we shall not err in dealing 
with this incident as a parable—in speaking of 
it as the Parable of the Scrip ana the Sword. 
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Mark the solemn emphasis with which 
Christ our Lord utters it. ‘“ He that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one.” 
A man had better be without his garment 
than without hissword. If words have mean- 
ing—if the words of Christ have weight with 
us—there must be something significant, 
something important, something urgent, here. 

We shall have enough to-day in the Sword. 
The lesson of the Scrip would carry us rather 
to the thought of supplies for God’s work— 
of provision and providence, in mind and 
heart, in education and discipline, for a minis- 
try, personal or professional, requiring every 
aid of grace and of nature for itsright discharge. 
But the Parable of the Sword is distinct. 

And first, it says this to us—In the world you 
will have conflict. You will want your sword. 
Better lack a garment than lack a sword. 

I should despair, my brethren, if I trusted 
in my own words, of making this thought real 
to you. We all speak familiarly of the battle 
of life—we do the Bible thus much honour, 
that we adopt its strong telling phrases—but 
how often, in the using, do we degrade and 
debase them, turning men’s thoughts from the 
mighty verity which they enshrine to some 
poor mundane travesty which robs them of 
their virtue! The battle of life means, for 
most men, the anxious struggling and pushing 
and climbing by which they get all they can 
of this world’s pleasures and honours: they 
want no sword for this battle, but that which 
they can buy in the world’s market, and 
wield under the world’s banner. “ Let him 
sell his garment for a sword,” will mean, thus 
interpreted, A man wants, for success, shrewd- 
ness and perseverance and indomitable reso- 
lution—better lack clothing, at the opening of 
this campaign, than those indispensable gifts 
of character and education, without which he 
must be beaten as the fray thickens and the 
day advances. 

My brethren, when Christ speaks of a sword, 
He speaks of a battle in, but not of, this world. 
He tells us that, when once He Himself was 
crucified, there should be war, for ever, between 
the real Gospel and the real world. It might 
have been otherwise, if He would have just 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, and put 
forth a hand of charity upon a few sick folk. 
This would have provoked no hostility. It 
was when he came hand to hand with Sin, 
exposed it in the self-complacent, denounced 
it in the religious, proved what God thought 
of it by dying on the Cross because of it—it 
was then, it was thus—by being Himself 
(He says) “ numbered with the transgressors” 
—that He forfeited for ever the world’s coun- 
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tenance, and made it necessary for all Chris- 
tians, if they had no sword, to sell their gar- 
ment and buy one. 

Marvel not at the vehemence of the words. 
There are two reasons for it. 

First, they contradict flesh and blood. It is 
painful to be = armed. It makes life a 
perpetual effort. What should we think of 
living in a beleaguered house—of having an 
enemy, secret or open, within the household ? 
What food would nourish, what rest would 
refresh, on these conditions? How then if 
life itself, how if this fair world, how if this 
pleasant converse, this delightful friendship, 
this seemingly innocent joy, is, to the eye 
that reads it truly, one insidious snare, or 
one perilous battle-field? What is existence 
worth on such terms? 

Nature speaks thus, in her indolence and 
self-sparing. Scarce two or three ina genera- 
tion really rise at Christ’s call, to sell the 
garment for a sword. If He spoke one whit 
less vehemently, not one—-not one—in a 
generation would listen. Like all His words, 
they are intense, they are fiery, they are 
burning words; but no word of His is 
exaggerated or overstrained. “ He that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 
one.” Christ is vehement, because that to 
which He would call us is difficult, and we 
are deeply disinclined to it. 

There is a second reason for the vehe- 
mence. Because in this field deception and 
self-deception are ever busily working, and 
he who might gird himself for mere difficulty 
is in danger of relaxing effort under illusion. 

It is the master art of the devil to persuade 
us that there is no battle—that all are agreed. 

He could scarcely do so in the first age. 
Courage was needed, but scarcely discern- 
ment, to wage the war then. While the battle 
raged around the body of the Crucified One, 
there was a sign and sacrament of it always in 
view. To bea Christian was to be a marked 
man. He could scarcely be ignorant of his 
need of the sword. Now we are all Christians, 
The world has laid down its sword and taken 
up Christ’s. For us Christendom is the 
wofld. It is fantastic, men say, it is fanatical, 
it is un-Christian, to judge now between the 
Church and the world. “Sirs, ye are 
brethren”—who shall put differences, or say, 
This man is, and this is not, a Christian ? 

The words are true, my brethren, if truly 
read. “We wrestle not”—even Apostles 
did not wrestle—“ with flesh and blood.” 
The sword of which Christ speaks so ear- 
nestly never was borne against men. It was 
borne against evil spirits—against falsehood, 
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against irreligion, against hypocrisy, against 
sin. But do you imagine that names or 
forms, professions or ceremonies, have power 
to end this war? Do you suppose that, 
when a certain Roman emperor decided to 
be baptized, the battle between the world and 
the Gospel was ended? Is God so mocked, 
that He counts this great London a Christian 
city, because its spires may be counted by 
hundreds, and its services each Sunday by 
thousands? Is there no room, here in Lon- 
don, for the Gospel sword? no necessity for 
the true Christian even to sell his garment and 
buy one? The difficulty of the warfare is 
aggravated by its invisibility. We see not our 
foes, and yet they are there. The devil is not 
dead ; he is sentenced, he is not executed. 

And the world still is—christened, but not 
Christianized. ‘The baptism of water carries 
not with it, as of course, the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire; and where that is 
not, there still must the very garment be 
parted with for the sword. 

It is a mighty responsibility, if Christ be 


true, for a Christian to be about in this world, | 


In proportion to his intermixture with it: in 
proportion to his place and his talent and 
his influence—is his want of the sword : better, 
for him, at all events, no garment than no 
sword. For he must fight either against the 
world or for it. He cannot be neutral. 
Weaker men may pass through it, and escape 
notice. But he is one of its constituents— 
for his day one of its makers. If the respon- 
sibility were but felt! Knew he but his 
power! Might he but desire to buy of 
Christ the indispensable sword! Might he 
but own and feel his want of it! 

Alas! how many of those whom we thus 
designate spend a lifetime in disproving 
Christ’s word! How large a part of the 
literature of earth is busy in erasing, in 
obliterating distinctions! How keen, how 
formidable a sarcasm awaits him who pre- 
sumes to think that Christ is so much as 
wanted, that hell, or that heaven, is real! 
With what eager self-assertion will the world 
have it, that, in nature, in humanity, in bene- 
volence, in activity, in what it calls charity, 
it has all and abounds! How large a portion 
of popularity awaits him, living and dying, who 
lays out great gifts of genius in making light 
of everything —who represents serious matters 
as jests and pious people as fools—who thus 
makes religion more difficult and worldliness 
more self-complacent—and, on the whole, 
instead of buying, has rather sold, the sword 
of Christ for this world’s garment ! 

It is difficult—we need not make it more 





difficult—to use this world as not abusing it, 
To mix in its business, in its society, in its 
interests, in its companionships—without 
moroseness, without superciliousness, without 
self-consciousness, without self-righteousness 
—yet, in all, to be a Christian. So to act 
and so to speak, so to regulate the habits, the 
principles, the conversation, the life itself, as 
never to forget Christ, and, unobtrusively, to 
remind others of Him. So to associate with 
others, as neither to sit in judgment nor yet 
to deny the judgment—so to leaven the lan- 
guage, and mould the character, and influence 
the life, of younger or weaker or less decided 
men, as not to set up ourselves, and not to 
attract to ourselves, but Him, and to Him, 
who is the alone fountain of good, the alone 
satisfaction of that love which He created 
and implanted in us as His highest gift of 
grace. Difficult—most difficult: yet to this 
He calls us, in this most trying, most compli- 
cated, most anxious age—when He bids us 
sell the very garment that we may buy His 
sword. For His sword is a weapon not of 
attack only, not of defence only, but of pene- 
trating and assimilating influence : if of attack 
at all, then only as that sword of the Spirit, 
which is, being interpreted, the Word (the 
Revelation) of God : if of defence, then only 
as that which Christ Himself used in the 
great temptation, when again and again He 
foiled the busy enemy with the retort, “ It is 
written ”—“ It is written again :” but far, far 
more than either of these, an invisible, in- 
audible, impalpable power, piercing, by the 
might of love, to the very dividing of soul 
and spirit, discovering, to itself, the heart's 
secret, and winning the whole man from the 
dominion of evil into a peace which passeth 
understanding, into a happiness, not of earth, 
but of heaven ! 

I have called the text a Parable—I will 
end with another Parable, found in one of 
this day’s lessons from the Old Testament. 

There we read how, in a time of deepest 
national depression, it was the policy of the 
Philistine tyranny to keep Israel unarmed. 
The very implements of commonest husbandry 
were sharpened in the hostile territory—share 
and coulter, axe and mattock—‘“ So it came 
to pass,” the narrative ends, “in the day of 
battle, that there was neither sword nor spear 
found in the hand of any of the people.” 

My brethren, that incident in a history 
thirty centuries old, is a true Parable, too 
often, for the time now present. 

The Church of Christ, dwelling now in the 
world, is like that kingdom of Israel in a 
territory but half subdued. The world is too 
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sana with it. The e Gospel leaven, instead of 
pervading the nominal Christendom, lies 
rather here and there, in patches and lumps, 
within it. Even they who desire to be Chris- 
tians indeed, go, like those timid Hebrews, to 
sharpen their implements of commerce and 
husbandry in the Philistine territory. Who 
does not borrow, from a world re-named but 
not re-created, more, a thousandfold more, 
than he gives to it—echoing its maxims, 
speaking its words, judging its judgments, 
instead of faithfully exempliiying, and man- 
fully holding, the principles which he has 
learned at the feet of Jesus Christ? 

And in days of outward tranquillity—while 
the most serious events of life are its buying 





and selling, its planting and building, its | 


marrying and giving in marriage—it may be, 
the loss and the shame is scarcely felt. The 
Israelite plods his accustomed journey to the | 
haunts of the Philistine, and returns with the | 
thing he went for, unmurmuring if unsatisfied. 

How shall it be in a day that must be? 
In that which my parable calls the day of 
battle—when the man is brought face to face 
with some foe strong and armed? it may bé 
the demon of doubt, casting down the very 
foundations : it may be the demon of tempta- 
tion, bidding him, constraining him, com- 
pelling him to sin: it may be the demon of 
desolation, stripping his home bare and his 
heart naked : 





and more frightful possibilities. What if in 
that day there be neither sword nor spear in 
his hand? What if, contented with Philistine 
substitutes, he has never bought of Christ 
Himself the one, the only invincible weapon 
—the weapon of an assured faith, enabling 
him to say from the heart, “I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to guard my deposit against that day ?” 

O, my brethren, leave not till the very 
day of battle the purchasing of that sword! 
Sell your very garment now, and buy it! 
Whether it be the garment of pride, or the gar- 
ment of carelessness, or the garment of sloth, 
or the garment of worldliness, or the garment 


| of some enveloping entangling besetting sin 


—sell it, discard it, fling it away, and buy of | 
Christ, without money and without price— | 
save that priceless price paid once for all for 
it for all men, the atoning, the cleansing 
blood—that sword, of grace and faith, of love 
and the Spirit, which whosoever hath must | 
be more than conqueror! Then, in this 
world, in all courage and in all strength, you 
shall be Christ’s soldiers: manfully, under 
His banner, you shall fight the good fight 
and conquer: afterwards, the battle won, | 
yours shall be the joy and the glory fore- | 
shadowed in that bright promise— 

“To him that overcometh will I give to 


| eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst | 
it may be, at last it must be, | of the paradise of God.” 
death itself, with all its fearful certainties, | 


Cc. J. VAUGHAN, 


NOT ALONE! 


OMPANIONS fair had I, while as a child 
I danced along the smooth ascent to youth, 
Light-footed Joy, brave Hope, and Fancy wild, 
With wondrous fairy tales, all told for truth— 
Love too was near, and came at every call ; 
Flung kisses, and fond words to great and small ; 
But of love’s nature then I scarce took note at all. 


Companions these, along youth’s level way ; 
Hope, now the dearest, never left my side— 
But Joy and Fancy would not always stay, 
And Love, drawn closer, proved with pain allied : 
No longer gave she freely as of yore, 
But set a price upon her priceless store, 
And e’en when best repaid, in secret pined for more, 


Companions still are these, although I find 
The path grow narrow as my steps descend : 
Joy, Hope, and Fancy sometimes lag behind— 
Let them ! so Love keep by me to the end ! 
Love changed and chasten’d—careless grown of sway, 
Careless how any prize her or repay ; 


Caring for this alone—éo give herself away ! 
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By rHE AUTHOR or “How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


HEN Lady 
Laura Vers- 
choyle left 
Dyne Court 
she pro- 
mised to 
write to Mr. 
Ford on 
their arrival 
in Egmont 

| Street, and 

mm) said that 
‘| she should 


iM } i} 
i \ 
ie 


| then expect 

VN to hear 

| when they 

might see 

him there. 

They had 

now been at 

home more 

than a week, and although she feared that 

Audrey was not yet in a state to receive her 

eligible admirer, she could not longer delay 
writing to Mr. Ford. 

“ Now,” thought her ladyship, “I must so 
word this note that his fears will not be 
unduly excited, for his anxiety might bring 
him to town at once. But I should like him 
to know that Audrey is too unwell to bear 
any agitation. Dear me, how thankful I 
shall be when it is all settled, and she is 
married! I cannot stand these worries as I 
once did.” She sat, thinking thus for some 
time, and then wrote :— 


“My DEAR Mr. Forp,—I have been 
wanting so much to write to you ever since 
my return home, which was on Saturday.” 
(“ Perhaps,” she said, “ he’ll think that means 
the day before yesterday.”) “I know you 
are very anxious to hear about our dear 
Audrey. What a comfort it is for me to 
remember that now I have some one who has 
a right to share all my troubles on her ac- 
count! Dear girl, I wish I could give a 
more satisfactory account of her. Her ner- 
vous system continues in such a sensitive 
state, that Dr. Kenlis says the slightest excite- 
ment might bring a relapse. 
me there is no cause for anxiety. By the 
end of another month, if his directions are 
attended to, and she is kept ferfectly quiet, 
she will be quite her former self. Of course 











Still, he assures | 


I feel bound to comply with his injunctions, 
although, I confess, I am greatly tempted to 
disobey them, and ask you to come and see 
us. Ido not think she will put up with this 
restriction much longer. She is constantly 
speaking of your promised visit. I dare not 
tell her that I am writing, for she would in- 
sist on seeing the letter, and she has no idea 
of her own weakness. This is the reason why 
you have no message from her. I cannot 
tell you, dear Mr. Ford, how eagerly I look 
forward to certain coming events, or how sure 
I feel that in entrusting my beloved child to 
your keeping I am securing her happiness, 
and the happiness of her mother as well. 

“Yours most truly and affectionately, 

“* LAURA VERSCHOYLE.” 


“Now I don’t think I have said so much as 
will lead him to come; nor so little that he 
will fancy we don’t want him. I think I shall 
have another conversation with Audrey. She 
must be brought round, of course. I cannot 
think what madness has seized her. She 
gives no reason, but, like a parrot, senselessly 
repeats, ‘I cannot help it. Jf you let him 
come here, I know I shall refuse him.’ It is 
really more than human nature can endure. 
Job, indeed! I never read that he had a 
trial of this kind. However, she shall have 
no new dresses; and I am determined that 
I shall neither ask any one here, nor take her 
anywhere. I thinkif I can carry out this plan 
I am sure to succeed, I have put forth every 
effort to find out what she means, and I have 
tried Marshall in every way, but I don't 
believe she knows anything either, although 
she’s as artful as can be.” 

Never during the whole course of her life 
had her ladyship been so much puzzled. 
Audrey had tried by every means to avoid 
being left alone with her mother, as she was 


|sure the conversation would turn upon the 
| one subject. 


At Hastings these manceuvres 
were comparatively easy; but now oppor- 
tunities were constantly occurring, and she 
had to listen to long dissertations on the 
impossibility of their continuing to live in 
the same style ; Lady Laura urging that she 
must give up her carriage. 

After despatching her letter to Mr. Ford, 


her ladyship went into the dining-room, where 


her daughter was writing. She meant to try 
her skill once more. 











| 


“What a dismal day this is, to be sure! | 
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November in London is quite unbearable ; 
one ought to be in excellent health to endure 
this continual fog and rain.” 

“T don’t think we have had much cause to 
complain of the weather yet, mamma : yester- 
day was a lovely day.” 
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blanche to spend whatever she pleases— 
her only reply is: ‘ Don’t let me see him. I 
cannot help it: I know I shall refuse him.’ 
I never knew there was madness in the 


family, but tiis looks exceedingly like it.” 


“ Well, my dear, perhaps you are able to’ 


enjoy things more than I can. My spirits are 
so bad, that it makes little difference to me 
whether the day be bright or gloomy. The 
disappointments I have had have been rather 
too much for me. But I am foolish to talk 
of them, for only sensitive people have any 
feeling for the sufierings of others. I often 
think of dear Lady Lascelles. She used to 
say I was the only one who could give her 
any comfort, because I so entirely sympa- 
thized with her. Poor thing! what a martyr 
she was—confined to her room for years, and 
often for months not able to see one of her 
family! Ah! Mary had a great deal to 
answer for.” 


“ Why?” said Audrey ; “‘ what had Mary to | 


do with it?” 
“ What had Mary to do with it!” returned 
Lady Laura in an injured tone. 





| 


| 


** Why, | 


everything. Until she gave up Sir Henry | 


Skipwith, and disgraced herself by running 
away with the tutor, her poor mother was as 
well as I am.” 

“ Nonsense, mamma; Lady Lascelles was 
not taken ill for more than two years after 
Mary’s marriage. 
gout.” 

“ Excuse me, Audrey. From the time when 
that ungrateful girl left her home, Lady Las- 
celles never knew a moment’s peace of mind. 
Though the world chose to say she had 
rheumatic gout, those who loved her knew she 
died of a broken heart. Of course it was two 
years before her family noticed it. Just as it 
is with me. I might be walking into my 


| at present.” 


grave, and until I was on the very brink of it, | 
neither you nor Charles would imagine that | 


I was weaker than yourselves. However, that 
does not much matter. When I am gone you 
may see differently. But I have not much 
to live for. I used to think that I should see 
my children settled and well established. 


was foolish enough to think they would be | 
pleased to see their mother happy; but all 


that is gone now. The one pretends that he 
cannot marry because he does not feel a 
proper amount of affection for a pretty girl 
with a handsome fortune. The other has 
not even that poor excuse; to an offer of 
every luxury and refinement that money can 
procure—a country seat, a town house, 
horses, carriages, 

XI—45 


diamonds, and carte-' 


“Don’t say any more, mamma,” said 
Audrey. “All the bitter things you could 
say would not equal my own surprise. If I 
do not marry Mr. Ford, it will be because I 
cannot, not because I will not.” 

“If you would give me some reason I 
could listen more patiently to these ravings. 
You must know the cause. Is there any one 
else you think of marrying ?” 

“No. I do not suppose any one else wiil 
give me the opportunity.” 

“Well!” laughed Lady Laura scornfully, 
“TI am glad to find you have so much sense 
left. I quite agree with you there. For 
the last three weeks you have looked five- 
and-thirty—your eyes are dull, not half their 
usual size, and the lines under them are worse 
than mine. Your hair has lost its gloss, and 


| has just that look hair always has before 


it falls off. Begging that Mr. Ford may not 
see you, indeed! I am not quite sure that 
you need alarm yourself. There are not 
many men who would care to ask you to sit 
at the head of their table as you are looking 
Then, finding Audrey made no 
answer, she continued, “Sometimes I think 


| you must have a hopeless fancy for some one, 
Besides, she had rheumatic 


or have fallen in love with a mauvais sujet.” 

“Had I done so you would certainly 
have found it out,” replied her daughter 
bitterly. “See how very soon you discovered 
that Mr. Dynecourt was dying to marry Miss 
Bingham.” 

“So he was,” said Lady Laura; “and I 
have no doubt that he will effect his purpose 
now. I saw him yesterday talking to her in 
Bond Street. He was leaning in at the 
brougham window, devouring every word she 
said. He turned to see who she bowed to, 
turned crimson, and gave me the stifiest salu- 
tation. Iam sure he need not have troubled 
himself to be so distant. He may marry the 


| niece, and the aunt too, for aught I care.” 


I| 


Audrey closed her desk, and walked out 
of the room. She went slowly up-stairs, and, 
locking the door after her, sat down before 
the mirror—pale and care-worn! Would he 
care for her now? ‘The tears dropped one 
by one until they fell in a thick shower. So 
soon forgotten; his love transferred to 
another! “ Devouring every word she said.” 
It could only be her mother’s exaggeration , 
it could not be true. But the thought rankled, 
and she found herself hating the girl who 
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could look upon his face and hear his voice, Mr. Ford determined to go to town on the 
while she sat hungering there as helpless Thursday morning, and stay a few days, 


as a prisoner bound hand and foot. 


Soon afterwards her mother tapped at the Temple, apparently on some business. 


door. 


aunt Spencer,” she said; “she wants us to 


go to Beauwood on Thursday for a few and then made some other calls. 


days. The Delvins are there. 
care about taking you from home just now.” 

““Why do you not go by yourself? 
illness is sufficient excuse for me. 
you care about need know you have gone.’ 

“T should be back on Saturday,” said Lady | 
Laura. “ But how will you get on alone?” 

“Oh! I shall do very well. I would rather | 
not go, but I think it may do you good.” 

“ Well, I really hope so,” replied her lady- 
ship, “for I require some change. So if you 
think you will not be very dull alone, I shall 
accept. She only asks me until Saturday, so 
I shall be sure to be home then.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—“‘ THE a PROVES 


THE RULE.’ 


| 
| 


| 


Arrived in London, he went first to the 
Find- 


“T have just had a letter from your | ing Geoffrey Dynecourt much occupied, he 


secured his company for dinner that evening, 
From Mrs, 


She is sure Winterton he heard that Miss Verschoyle 
to be offended if we refuse ; and yet [donot seemed quite recovered. 


The Verschoyles 
had been in town about a fortnight, she 


My thought; and she had met them driving, but 
Nobody they had not yet called upon her. 


When Miss Bingham came in, she could 
speak of nothing but an afternoon party her 
| uncle was going to give. “It is an idea of 
mine, Mr. Ford, and you must tell me what 
you think of it. You know, my uncle has 
an immense conservatory, which can be beau- 
tifully lighted. I proposed that he should 


|invite a number of people; engage some 
| musicians, give us some tea, and after that 
| let us go about, and talk, you know. Aunt 


NexT morning, when the letter-bag was | 


brought to Mr. Ford, he disposed of all his 
correspondence before he opened the letter 
from Lady Laura. Having carefully read it 
twice, he slowly folded it up, and said to 
himself — 

“I believe this woman is playing me false 
in some way; and I can’t help thinking that 
young Dynecourt is connected with it. I 


knew something had gone wrong in that with two or three of her friends, and never so 


quarter when he left in such a hurry; but I | 


thought it was all on his side. The girl has 


been too well drilled into the idea of making | 


a good match to allow her feelings to carry 
her away. Still, things don’t look clear. I 
am very fond of Audrey, and, as I must marry, 
1 would prefer her to any woman I have seen. 
There’s a great deal of good in her which that 
Lady Jezebel hasn’t been able to root out. 
I know if she married me of her own free 
will she’d try to make me happy; but I 
don’t want her to be forced into it if she 
is attached to somebody else. 


the truth. Before I see her I shall just call 
upon Mr. Dynecourt, casualiy mention her 
name,.and then enter into a little conversa- 
tion about the Verschoyles. In this way 
I am likely to see if there is anything under- 
hand going on—not that I think it’s likely. 
I can trust the young folks, but not her lady- 
ship ; she’s a.slippery customer, and could 
wriggle herself in or out of anything.” 

The result of these reflections was that 


During the | 
day I'll think how I had best act to get at | 





declares it will be a failure, but I am sure it 
won’t. The conservatory can be nicely warmed, 
| and some of the plants removed, and others 
grouped about. I think it is charming, and 
people will be delighted to come, because they 
have nowhere to go at this time of year.” 

“It sounds very nice,” said Mr. Ford. “I | 
am sure if you look after things it will go off | 
well.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs, Winterton; 
“Selina always talks a great deal beforehand. 
When once she gets there, she will sit down 


much as think how the rest are getting on.” 

“ Now, aunt, I am sure I shall do nothing 
of the kind. You must promise to come, Mr. 
Ford; and, oh! I wish Miss Verschoyle 
would come, she talks so well. You might 
persuade her.” 

“My dear Selina,” said Mrs. Winterton, 
“ you forget that Lady Laura has not called 
upon us yet.” 

‘Oh! but I don’t believe Miss Verschoyle 
would mind that, and Lady Laura told us she 
intended to call.” 

“T'll tell her how much you wish it,” re- 
plied Mr. Ford, smiling at Miss Bingham’s 
unusual enthusiasm, “I dare say I shall 
manage something. When is it to be?” 

“This day week. I do not want the in- 
vitation to be a long one, because it is to 
appear quite an impromptu affair. My uncle 
is not married, you know, so I am sending 
out the invitations for him.” 

“Well, then, as I am likely to see Miss 
Verschoyle to-day or to-morrow, shall I take 
her a card ?” 
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“Thank you, that would be much nicer 
| than sending it ; and you could explain matters 
| to her.” 

Mr. Ford did not intend to call at Egmont 
| Street until the next day. He had deter- 
| mined, before seeing Audrey, to have a little 

conversation with Geoffrey Dynecourt. So 

that evening, as they sat together over their 
| wine, the elder gentleman introduced the 
| subject in a very easy manner, although he 
| saw that his companion tried to evade the 
|| subject and change the conversation. 

“T shall call at Egmont Street to-morrow, 
|| and then I must tell Miss Verschoyle that 





| you dined with me, and chatted over the 
'| days we all spent together,” said Mr. Ford. 
|| At that moment Geoffrey Dynecourt hated 
the old man. Why should Mr. Ford be his 
successful rival always? Why should he pos- 
sess the old lands, and likewise come between 
|| him and the woman he worshipped? Dyne- 
|| court could not command his voice to reply, 
| fearing he might utter some of the bitter things 
it seemed so hard to keep back. 

“T saw Miss Bingham to-day,” Mr. Ford 
went on, taking no notice of his guest’s silence. 
“She is a nice girl, and I think would make 
a very nice wife. You should have tried your 

| hand there.” 


“Should I?” answered Geoffrey. 
it's not too late yet; I have promised to go 
down to some party her uncle is giving at 
Ealing. How much money has she ?” 

“What ! is ‘hat to be the charm for you, 


“Well, 


Dynecourt? You see I don’t expect you to 
be like most of the young men of the present 
day.” 

“T don’t see how one can help it,” said 
Mr. Dynecourt bitterly. ‘Some one says, 
‘God made the woman for the man ;’ the 
world rather makes the man for the woman. 
Only fools fallin love, and they are laughed at 
by the very idols they bow down to. Money is 
the charm by which a man can win a woman’s 
heart, Perhaps Miss Bingham, having a for- 
tune, may be willing to barter it for something 


else. Dynecourt is not a bad name, although | 


itis threadbare. It and the family pedigree 


might weigh a little in the scale of an heiress, | 


whose blood is not of the purest blue.” 
“Don’t talk like that, my dear fellow,” said 
Mr. Ford; “there are true-hearted women 
as well as true-hearted men.” 
_ “Are there?” he replied. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. They died out with our mothers. 
Women now teach us to have no faith in any- 
thing. If we are selfish, who is to cure us ? 
If we are hardened, and worn by the world, 
who is to redeem us? The friends of a 








| with my aunt, Lady Spencer. 


reckless man look forward to marriage as 
his salvation, his last hope ; and if women 
have no higher aims than we have, are our 
superiors in cunning, and at least our equals 
in want of heart, in greed, and in love of self, 
what is there but hopeless misery for both ?” 

Mr. Ford shook his head. ‘“ You are too 
hard,” he said ; “ you must remember, women 
are human.” 

“Yes; and let them be true to their 
nature, and their very faults become dear. 
If you love a woman with your whole heart, 
and she loves you in return ; and if, because of 
that divine bond, she is willing to make the 
best of you, and of herself, and of the life she 
hopes to spend with you, to others she may 
be stupid, weak, and frivolous, but she is 
the Eve of your Paradise. I believe clever 
women are a snare to lead one on to destruc- 
tion. Miss Bingham has not that drawback, 
sO wish me success, sir.” 

“Not I,” said Mr. Ford gravely, “ because 
I do not believe success would bring happi- 
ness.” 

“Happiness!” replied Mr. Dynecourt, 
laughing ; “ I blotted that word out long ago. 
But it is getting late, and I am keeping you 
up, sir. Good night,” he said ; but he could 
not help adding, “When you repeat our /éfe- 
a-téte to Miss Verschoyle, do not omit the 
latter part. I feel quite safe in her knowing 
my opinion of her sex, as, of course, the 
exception proves the rule in her case.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.——BEST FOR BOTH. 


AxsouT two o'clock next day Mr. Ford 
presented himself at 27a, Egmont Street, 
and inquired for Lady Laura Verschoyle. 
He was told that she was out of town, staying 
at Beauwood for a few days. Miss Vers- 
choyle was at home, however,—would he see 
her ? 

“ Certainly,” said he, very much pleased 
that he had timed his visit so well; and he 
was ushered into Audrey’s presence. 

“ Mr. Ford!” she exclaimed, starting up, 
“this is quite unexpected ; I had no idea you 
were in town.” 

“Well, I am only paying a flying visit,” he 


> 


.| answered ; “and I was anxious to see if you 


were looking stronger.” 

“Oh yes! thank you. I am quite strong 
now.” Then, trying vainly to regain her usual 
composed manner, she went on nervously, 
“Mamma isn’t at home; she will be so 
sorry not to have seen you; she is staying 
Have you 
had luncheon ?” 


“Yes. thank you, my dear. I did not 


























look forward to having the pleasure of seeing 
you alone. Are you not very dull in this 
house all by yourself?” 

“1! Oh no, I rather like it; though I am 
almost well, Iam not quite strong yet, so I 
do not take kindly to gaiety.” 

Mr. Ford then asked Miss Verschoyle | 
various questions about her health, and the | 
benefit she had derived from the sea-air. 
While seemingly engrossed by her account of 
herself, he was noting her unusual nervous- 
ness, her heightened colour, and an evident 
struggle to be at ease. These things were 
very new to the usual self-possession and 
repose of Audrey’s manner. After a time she 
began to recover herself, and to direct all her 
tact and energy to keeping the conversation 
from any but general subjects. 
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Richard Ford was a keen observer. During 
his busy life he had been accustomed to watch 
men and their motives narrowly. From the | 
time he began to take an interest in Audrey, | 
he had gauged her and her mother with | 
tolerable correctness. He formed an opinion | 
not wide of the mark, when he thought, “I | 
believe for some reason that this girl does | 
not want me to propose to her yet. Well! I 
will leave that to circumstances. But as I | 
may not get such another opportunity as this, | 
I will sound her about Dynecourt ;” so he 
said suddenly,— 

“T have a message for you from Mr. 
Dynecourt.” 

Audrey’s blood seemed to withdraw, that 
it might rush back with greater force to her | 
face and neck, and dye them crimson. To 
meet Mr. Ford’s gaze was impossible ; so she 
gave a little nervous laugh, and said, “ In- | 
deed ! how odd!” 

“Odd!” echoed Mr. Ford; “why? I) 
thought you were great friends. Are you not | 
so?” 

“Oh! I liked Mr. Dynecourt much ; but | 
one does not always keep up acquaintance- | 
ships formed when visiting.” 

“No, but I thought he was going to call 
here often, and that you took a kindly interest 
in him.” 

‘ But he has not called yet.” 

“I am surprised to hear that,” answered 
Mr. Ford; “I shall tell him you have been 
alone, and expected him.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Ford,” said Audrey ; 
adding, “I would rather you wouldn’t say 
anything, but leave it to himself.” 

Audrey never looked up while this was 
being said ; for she telt Mr. Ford’s eyes were 
upon her. And she was correct; he was 
watching her narrowly. 
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“IT am afraid,” he said, “ there has been 

some little misunderstanding between you | 
that you will not tell me about. I am sorry | 
for this, as I wanted your assistance about |! 
him. He isa great favourite of mine, and I 


| fear he is going to do a very foolish thing.” 


“What is that?” said Audrey eagerly, for- || 
getting herself in her anxiety for him. | 
“T need not say I am only telling this to 

you, Miss Verschoyle.” 

She nodded in assent. 

“Well, then, last night, over our cigars, he 
told me that he thought of marrying.” ‘Though 
he paused, Audrey could not say a word ; she | 
seemed as if turned to stone. “Of course, 
that is quite as it should be. The thing I | 
object to is, that having apparently had some _| 
disappointment, which has made him bitter, | 
he intends to propose to a certain young | 
friend of ours, not because he thinks she will 
make him happy, but because she has a | 
fortune. Many circumstances may make a 
man or woman marry for money, and as long | 
as they have no other attachment I should 
not blame them. But if some other person | 
possessed their heart, I should consider them || 
to be acting wrongly. What is your opinion ?” | 

“Why do you ask me?” replied Audrey | 
coldly. | 

“‘For two reasons: I should much like to | 


hear your ideas on the subject, knowing they 


would be mature and sound. Then, Mr. 
Dynecourt made some very bitter remarks 
about women last night, especially as to their 
want of love and faith. He said that they 
would sacrifice every feeling for money, and 
that it was the true elixir by which alone 
their hearts were touched. He afterwards 


| bade me repeat his sentiments to you, saying 


that ‘you might sately hear them, as you had | 
proved yourself an exception to the rule.” || 
“ Then tell him from me that it was mean | 
and cowardly of him,” said Audrey, flashing || 
up; “I am neither better nor worse than |, 
most other women. I devoutly wish I were ;” || 
and so saying, she rose abruptly and went to || 
the window. 
“ My suspicions were correct, then,” thought ! 
Mr. Ford. “I believe she loves him; at || 
least there is something between them that is || 
hidden from me, Should I be wise in asking || 
her to be my wife? I think I could trust || 
her,—it may be only a passing fancy she 1s | 
struggling to overcome. But whatif it should 
be more >—I believe I might trust her still.” 
In a minute Audrey turned round, saying, 
in her old gracious way,— Pray forgive my 
irritability, Mr. Ford ; a little more allowance 
is made for invalids than for other people.” 
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“ My dear, don’t speak of it. I do not 
want you to be vexed with our good friend 
Dynecourt, for I am sure he had no inten- 
tion of offending you. Perhaps, poor fellow, 
he is only halting between two evils. When 
I saw him, he was determined to try for an 
appointment in India,—a horrid, unhealthy 
country, and complete banishment. I sup- 
pose it is not decided yet, but I hope he’ll 
not get it.” 

“Oh no!” said poor Audrey eagerly; “ beg 
him not to try, Mr. Ford. You may ask him, 
from me, not to go there.” 

“J think it would have much greater 
weight with him if you asked him yourself. 
I am the bearer of an invitation to you, 
similar to one which Mr. Dynecourt has 
already accepted ;” and Mr. Ford told Audrey 
of the afternoon party, at which Miss Bingham 
was so anxious Audrey should be present. 

Audrey was strongly tempted to accept the 
invitation. Her one longing now was to 
see Geoffrey Dynecourt again. Love had 
almost proved victorious. She knew what 
her decision would be had the choice to be 
made again between love and money. She 
had argued and taken herself to task in every 
possible way. Sometimes she had fancied her 
worldly wisdom had convinced her of the 
folly of her passion. But some trivial circum- 
stance, some passing thought would bring it 
back with renewed strength. There had been 
times, too, when she felt she must write to 
Geoffrey, and ask him to come to her. She 
would tell him how she repented, how she 
sufiered. But what if he had ceased to love 
her, if he hated, scorned her? No! she 
could not write. In times gone by she 
had not hesitated to show her preference 
openly, but now she could not make an 
advance, although the happiness of her life 
seemed to depend on it. But at a word or 
a sign from him, she could lay her very heart 
bare. No wonder, then, that any chance of 
a meeting seemed to her like hope revived. 

Mr. Ford saw her hesitation, and said, 
“Your mamma, I believe, intends to call upon 
Mrs. Winterton.” 

“I hardly know how to do, but I think I 
will write a note and say I should like very 
much to go, but as mamma is from home I 
cannot positively accept, not knowing what 
engagements she may have made. 
you go back ?” 


“To-morrow ; but I shall return next week, | 
I feel | 


when I hope to make a longer stay. 
rather dull at home, now that all my friends 
have leit me.” 

“Tam sure you must; a large house like 





yours always seems to need a large party in 
it,” replied Audrey. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ford; “and yet I could 
be very happy and contented with a compa- 
nion who would let me take a great interest 
in all she did, and in return kindly take 
some interest in my favourite pvrsuits.” 

Audrey gave a faint smile; they were 
nearing dangerous ground. Still she made 
no effort to change the subject, as she would 
have done at the beginning of Mr. Ford’s 
visit. The conversation regarding Geoffrey 
Dynecourt had stirred within her a host of 
conflicting feelings—bitter anger, tender love, 
and dread of Geoffrey’s marrying or of his 
going abroad. She knew now that whenever 
Mr. Ford’s offer came she had but one answer 
that she could give to him. 

Mr. Ford greatly wished to have the matter 
settled. He knew that if Miss Verschoyie 
said “ No,” he would be disappointed. He 
did not for a moment expect such an answer. 
He thought he would at all events broach the 
subject, and then let things drift on or not, 
according to circumstances. After a pause 
he continued, “I am ojten tempted to be 
bold enough to ask some lady to marry me ; 
I think—that is, I would try to make her 
happy.” 

“T am sure you would,” said Audrey en- 
couragingly. It was so much easier for her 
to speak now. 

“* My dear Miss Verschoyle, I dare say you 
will think it very foolish of an old man like 
me not to marry somebody of my own age. 
But I am ambitious enough to wish my wiie 
to be a very beautiful young lady.” 

“Indeed,” said Audrey. 

“Yes. Do you think it shows great want 
of sense?” asked the old gentleman, some- 
what nervously. 

“T do not,” replied Audrey. “I am sure 
many young ladies would be very pleased to 
accept you.” 

** As young as yourself?” 

“Yes. I would rather marry you, Mr. 
Ford, than many young men I know.” 

“Then, my dear Miss Verschoyle, will you 
accept me? for I have been bold enough to 
hope I might see you mistress of Dyne Court.” 

Audrey waited for a moment, and then 


_ said, gravely,— 
When do | 


“Mr. Ford, you have done me an honour 
of which I am very unworthy. If I were to 
accept it, I should be still more unworthy of 
it. You know I value your wealth, and I 
think you know that I truly value your many 
good qualities. If I married you, I should 
wish to make you happy, and it is because I 
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feel that I could not do it that I say— 
No.” 
Mr. Ford was silent. 


at my asking it, but are not your feelings 
altered in some way since you left Dyne 
Court? I think I should have had a dif- 
ferent answer there ; your mother wished me 
to consider your acceptance as certain.” 

“I believe mamma very much wished it ; 
and at one time I greatly desired it myself. 
Even now I very much regret that it is best 
for both of us that I must decide asI do. I 
have not dealt quite fairly with you, and I 
am sorry you feel it. 


value.” 

“One question more, Miss Verschoyle, 
and pray don’t think it impertinent. Are 
you going to marry any one else?” 

“Ta 

“Then your heart is still free ?” 

“T think my answers have come to an | 
end, Mr. Ford. I am very, very sorry I have | 
misled you, but I do not refuse you in order 
to secure my happiness with another.” 

Audrey rose, as if to intimate that the in- | 
terview had best terminate, The old man | 
took her hand, and said,— 

“‘ My dear, I have no wish to pry into your 
secret ; you have acted honourably towards 
me, and in keeping with the character I 
always gave you credit for. If I could do 
anything to secure your happiness, believe 
me I would do it. I have had too many 


At length he said, | 
“Miss Verschoyle, you must not be offended | 


I fear I shall fall in | 
your estimation, and lose a friend I truly 


CHAPTER XXX.—“‘I SHOULD HAVE TOLD 
THEE.” 


_ _Durine the week the fashionable chronicle 
| of the day announced that Lady Laura Vers- 

choyle and Miss Verschoyle had arrived at 
their residence, 27a, Egmont Street, and that 

Captain C. Egerton Verschoyle had taken 
his departure for the north. But it did not 
|intimate that Miss Dorothy Fox had left 
' Fryston Grange for Holberton Hall, Leeds, 


ai. 





Still, so it was; and on the day fixed | 
Mrs. Hanbury went to the Great Northern | 


_ Railway Station to see Dorothy depart. 


there was a change in her sister. 
had been uneven, her gaiety forced, and 


Grace had observed with anxiety that | 
Her spirits | 


there was a nervousness in her appearance | 


quite foreign to her nature. 


said. 


“T am so sorry to leave thee, Grace,” she | 


“And I, dear, am sorry to part with | 


you. ' 
must write me all the north-country news, 


We shall miss you dreadfully. You | 


And, Dolly, after you have visited the Crewd- | 
sons let me know what they are like ; and,” | 
she whispered, laughing, “ you must tell me | 


whether you intend to marry Josiah or not.” 

“T can tell thee that now,” said Dorothy, 
with a tremor in her voice. 
up my mind—I cannot like Josiah.” 

“Then, my dear child, why are you going 
to Leeds ?” 

But there was no time to answer, the train 





trials in life for disappointments to have the | 
keenness and bitterness they have in youth. 
Yet this zs a disappointment to me. But I 
shall strive to overcome it, so that I may | 
rejoice with all my heart when I see you the | 
happy wife of a worthy husband.” 

Audrey could not speak. The tears were | 
falling from her eyes, but she tried to smile 
on the kindly old man, who, she felt, had 
more goodness of nature than she had before 
discovered. 

“TI shall come again,” he said, shaking 
her hand. “Not just immediately, but 
soon ; until then, good-bye, my dear, good- 
bye.” 

And he hurried away, saying to himself as 
he went,—“ That girl has a noble nature, in— 
spite of her up-bringing! I believe now it’s | 
something about Dynecourt.” After ponder- | 
ing for some time, he sighed, thinking, “ Well, | 
it’s all for the best, I suppose ; but oh! if it | 
had but pleased God to have spared my poor | 
Patty! It is hard at my age to be trying to | 


7? 


begin life afresh, as it were ! 


| advantage. 


it was out of sight. 

Dorothy’s words added to Grace’s per- 
plexity. “I have been wrong,” she thought, 
“to let her see so much of Captain Vers- 
choyle. 
would take any fancy to him. Perhaps he 


may have seen the impression he was pro- | 


ducing, and so have hurried his departure. I 
am sure he is too honourable to take any 


I ought to have been more careful. 


little Dolly!” And all the way home, and 


during the day, Grace was anxiously thinking || 


thus about her young sister. 


“T have made | 


was already in motion, and in a few minutes | 


But it never occurred to me she || 


But I am certainly to blame; || 
Poor || 


Nor was she the only person whose mind 


seemed to be filled and possessed with || 


thoughts of Dorothy. 


Every day since his arrival at Darington || 
Captain Verschoyle had gone into York to || 


meet the train by which he expected that 
Dorothy would come, and each day he had 


been disappointed. He made up his mind | 
to go once more, and then to call upon her | 


aunt, and see if she had arrived without his 
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seeing her. All the reflections and workings 
of Charles Verschoyle’s mind at this time | 
it would be simply impossible for us to indi- 
cate. Sometimes he told himself that if he | 


did not offer to marry the girl he would be | 


| an abominable vagabond, a blackguard who 


|| only Jane had a holiday, and wouldn’t be 


deserved to be kicked by every honourable 


| man, and to be “cut” by every honest | 


| woman. 


At other times he said to himself 


| that he was the greatest fool in the world. | 


Who could believe that the grandson of an | 
earl, and an officer in a crack regiment, would | 


| give up everything and everybody to marry 
| the daughter of a country shopkeeper? The 
| whole thing was absurd ; and he must simply 


get out of the mess in the best way he could. | 


| When Dorothy did not arrive he worked him- | 


self into a fever, and finally made up his mind | 


_ to call upon Miss Abigail Fletcher, who, to | 


his surprise, was from home—“ staying at 
Malton.” The maid told him that she thought 
she had heard something about Miss Dorothy 
being expected. Jane would be sure to know; 


back until Monday. So until] Monday Captain 
Verschoyle had to wait, chafing in fear that 
something had happened which would pre- 
vent him from seeing Dorothy again. 

To Josiah Crewdson, Dorothy’s visit was 
an event such as had never before occurred 
in his lifetime. As he stood waiting for the 
train he felt quite sick and faint from excite- 
ment, oppressed with a nervous dread that 
something unforeseen had detained her. But 
in another minute Dorothy arrived, and soon 
Josiah was wildly dashing against passengers 
and porters in order to possess himself of | 
her luggage. After the first greetings were 
over, Dorothy was silent. Oppressed by the 
feeling that she had nothing to say, she ex- 
cused herself on the plea of being tired, and 
Josiah, in his delight at seeing her, readily 
forgave her taciturnity. 

Holberton Hall was a heavy-looking, square, 
stone-built house. Josiah thought it had 
never before presented so dull and gloomy 








an appearance, and he remarked, apologeti- 
cally,— 

“My sisters don’t care for flowers, but the | 
place might be made much more cheerful- | 
looking. There is no occasion for my living 
here at all. We might get another house if— 
thou liked, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy looked in the opposite direction, 
“from coyness,” as Josiah thought, but in 
reality to prevent him from seeing the tears 





with which her eyes were filled. Her decep- 
tion seemed to come before her in all its | 
force, and she felt that she should be miser- | 


able until she had told Josiah the real state 
of her mind. 

The Miss Crewdsons came out to meet 
Dorothy, and delivered themselves of a set 
speech of formal greeting. ‘They seemed to 
regard her engagement as a settled business ; 
so that Dorothy felt herself to be an impostor, 
felt as if she had come into the family upon 
false pretences. Oh, how many times be!ore 
the dreary evening came to an end did she 
wish that she had gone direct from Fryston to 
her own home! 

Josiah did all he could to amuse her, 
making, as Jemima afterwards said, a “ com- 
plete mountebank of himself.” But it was 
all to no purpose. The gloomy house and 
the sombre room oppressed the girl ; and the 
two stern, hard-featured women made her shy 
and timid. More than all, the consciousness 
that she was acting deceitfully filled her with 
misery. She rejoiced, therefore, when it was 
time to retire to her own room, although only 
for the satisfaction of indulging her grief, and 
sobbing herself to sleep. 

Dorothy’s chief perplexity was about the 
Miss Crewdsons. She felt she had the 
courage to kill Josiah’s hopes and crush his 
dearest wish ; but how could she face Jemima 
and Kezia, after they knew that she did not 
intend to marry their brother? Yet what 
was to be done? She could not stay a week 
there deceiving everybody. No, it would be 
better to have it over as soon as possible, 


'and then go to Aunt Abigail’s at York. 


There she had fixed her longing hope of 


meeting Charles Verschoyle once more—only 


once. Dorothy was too young and unworldly 
to have any doubt of the man who knew that 
he had her heart in his keeping. If it were 
not for those dreadful sisters she would tell 
Josiah the very next day. But how would 
they take it? what might they not do to her? 

It was a pity that Dorothy could not have 
overheard the opinions which at that very 
time the sisters were exchanging with each 
other on their brother’s choice. Her ap- 
pearance they regarded with pious horror. 


| She was a child, a baby-faced doll ; and they 


charitably inferred that if she Aad any sense, 
she took care that nobody should give her 
credit for it. They quoted the Proverbs of 
Solomon so freely concerning her, that had 
any one overheard them he would have felt 
dubious as to Dorothy’s moral character. 
Finally, they agreed in declaring that they 
would not leave a stone unturned to prevent 
the entrance into the Crewdson family of such 
a lackadaisical creature. 

Next day, when Josiah had let, Jemima 
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began to speak about Dorothy’s dress. She 
said that they were surprised to find that 
Dorothy had departed from that plainness 
of apparel which it so much became Friends 
to adhere to. Surely her parents could not 
approve of it. When Dorothy said she had 
lier parents’ sanction, both the sisters elevated 
their eyebrows with an air of incredulity and 
astonishment. With no little emphasis, they 
said that such vanity would not be permitted 
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in their pete wife. She 1 must - com 
sistent, and wear a cap and bonnet suited to 
women whose aims were higher than the 
adornment of a miserable body which worms 
would soon destroy. 

Dorothy was silent. Only in this way 
could she keep down the tears which threat- 
ened to come in a torrent. At another 
time her spirit would have been roused, and 
she would have done battle bravely with the 
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Miss Crewdsons for presuming to lecture 
her for doing what she had her parents’ 
authority to do. But “conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” and Dorothy knew that 
she was acting wrongly. She felt she should 
never have placed herself in this position. 
She could not defend herself without speaking 
of a decision which, until Josiah knew it, she 
had no right to mention to any of his family. 





slothiulness. 


Josiah was to return at five, and Dorothy 
thought that hour would never come. About 
three the sisters proposed to take her with 
them to visit the sick and poor. They said 
it was their day for ministering to the wants 
of their district. Dorothy, however, plucked 
up courage to refuse. This gave rise to 
many remarks on her want of charity and 
But the clock warned them that 
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unless they went off speedily they could not 
return by the time Josiah would be home, and 
they left her. She was not long by herself, 
for the thought of Dorothy being at home to 
welcome him had given such impetus to 
Josiah’s usually slow and methodical move- 
ments, that his business was over by three 
o'clock. Before another hour had elapsed 
he was in his own dining-room, anxiously 
inquiring of Dorothy the cause of her tearful 
eyes and weary looks. 

“Indeed, it is nothing,” she answered, 
with quivering mouth ; for even Aés tender- 
ness touched her now. For a moment there 
was silence, then with a sudden effort she 
said— 

“Josiah, I want to speak to thee very 
seriously. If we may be disturbed here, 
take me somewhere else.” 

A sickly fear crept over Josiah. “ She | 
does not like Jemima and Kezia,” he thought 
to himself, “and she is going to tell me that | 
she cannot marry me.” 

“ Come into the garden, Dorothy ; there is | 
a summer-house there nobody ever goes to.” 
On the way he said to her, “‘ You mustn’t mind 
sisters ; they have not ways like thine. But 
then thou needst not see them often, and I 
would take care they should never worry 
thee.” 

Dorothy did not answer. 

“ It would be quite different,” he continued. 
“ Here they are the mistresses, and they feel 
as if everything belonged to them. But when 
they only came as visitors it wouldn’t be so, 
or if they were cross and cranky thou needst 
not mind them. Oh! Dorothy, don’t let them 
make any difference about me.” 

Still she did not say a word until they 
reached the square formal summer-house, 
with the bench along its sides, and the round 
table in the middle. When they were seated, 
she said,— 

“ Josiah, I am going to tell thee something 
which will make thee think very poorly oi 
me.’ 

“No, Dorothy,” said Josiah, with a shake 


| 





of his head, “nothing can make me think 
poorly of thee.” 

“Thou knowest,” she continued, “that I 
like thee very much indeed. From the first 
time I saw thee I thought thee very good 
and kind, but I ” and here she paused. 

“Do not love me,” he said, finishing the 
sentence. “I know that. I don’t expect 
it to come all at once. Sometimes I fear 
that thou wilt find it impossible, I am so 
awkward and stupid; but, Dorothy, thou 
said thou wouldst try.” 
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“Yes, did; but, Josiah,”—and she leanea 
her arms on the table that she might cover 
her face with her hands,—“ I cannot even try 
now.” 

There was silence for several minutes, 
and then Josiah said in a husky voice, “ I 
ought to have known it. An uncouth fellow, 
not able even to tell thee what I feel—what 
else could I expect from thee ?” 

“This thou might have expected,” said 
Dorothy, looking at him fixedly, “ that having 
given thee and my father my word that I 
would try, I should have avoided all tempta- 
tion that might lead me to break that word. 
When I felt that I could never do as thou 
wished, I should have told thee, and not 
acted deceitfully. by coming here among thee 


| and thy relations.” 


“ Are sisters making thee decide thus? 
Thou hadst not made up thy mind before 
thou came here ?” 

“ Ves, I had.” 

Josiah’s face seemed to become suddenly 
sharp and old. Taking hold of her arm in 


| his newly-awakened fear, he said, “ Dorothy ! 


—Dorothy! it isn’t somebody else ?” 

She gave him no answer. 

“Oh!” he groaned, resting his face upon 
the table, “I didn’t think of that,—I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“Josiah, don’t give way like that,” exclaimed 
Dorothy, surprised and alarmed at the sight 
of his misery. “Oh! what shall I do?” she 
continued, as her tears fell thick and fast 
upon his hands. 

Josiah immediately tried to recover himself. 
“] shall be all right in a minute,” he said. 
“Thou must not mind me—only it came on 
me so sudden.” 

“Josiah, if I could only tell thee how 
sorry I am to grieve thee! I—TI thought it 
would disappoint thee, but I did not know it 
would pain thee like this.” 

“Didst thou not?” he said, trying to 
smile. “Ah! I have been a sad bungler, 
Dorothy. My love for thee made me dumb 
when I most wanted to speak to thee. Does 
thy father know of this ?” 

“Father! Oh no!” 

“ But thou wilt tell him soon ?” 

Dorothy looked down as she answered 
slowly,—“ I do not think I shall. I—I—do 
—not intend to marry anybody else.” 

“* Not—marry—any one—else,” repeated 
Josiah in amazement. ‘Then have I misun- 
derstood thee? Thou wouldst not willingly 
give me pain, I know,—but, please— Dorothy 
—tell me the truth at once. Dost thou love 
some one, not only better than me—but so 
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well as to prevent thee from ever becoming 
my wife ?” 

Dorothy hesitated, but seeing his anxious 
face, she answered,—“‘ Yes ; but, Josiah, oh! 
do listen. It is some one whom my principles 
forbid me to marry. I may never see him 
again, and if I do, I shall part with him for 
ever ;” and at the thought Dorothy’s firmness 
gave way, and she sobbed aloud. 

Josiah did not ask the name of his rival, 
but he rightly guessed who he was. For- 
getting his own troubles, however, he now 
tried to soothe and comfort Dorothy. Think- 
ing that she would feel more happy away from 
his family, he suggested, and she agreed, that 
it would be better for her to go to Aunt 
Abigail as soon as she could. Not the next 
day perhaps, because Aunt Abigail was still at 
Malton, but the day after. Her aunt would 


then be at home, and aware of her movements, 
Jemima and Kezia were to be told nothing 
until after Dorothy’s departure, so that they 
might not teaze and worry her with their 
cutting remarks. 

It was now considerably past five o’clock, 
and they prepared to return to the house. 

“Josiah, say that thou forgivest me,” said 
Dorothy. 

** With all my heart.” 

“ And that thou wilt try to forget me ?” 

“* Never,—I shall always love thee, Doro- 
thy. Thou wouldst not wish to deprive me 
of that comfort ?” 

“No,” said Dorothy ; and she felt, for the 
first time, that if she had never seen Charles 
Verschoyle, it would not have been quite 
impossible for her to have cared for Josiah 





Crewdson. 





FROM CALCUTTA 


By THE 


HERE once existed—for I believe she 

is no more—an old teak-built Fast 
India man-of-war steamer, called the Feroze, 
which was the official property of the Gover- 


nors-General of India for conveying them 
to or from our Eastern dominions. Lady 
Lawrence, and two of her daughters, and her 
friend Mrs. Strachey, were to sail for England 
in this ship in February; and the Viceroy, 
with a kindness and generosity which will 
ever live fresh in my heart, invited me, as 
his guest, to accompany them. None but 
those who have shared a small state-room— 
possibly having only the sixth part of a state- 
room-—in a hot climate, can comprehend 
what the privilege is of having wholly to one’s 
self a spacious cabin opening into a beautiful 
saloon, thence up to a great quarter-deck, full 
of air, and empty of all but agreeable people, 
with a thousand other comforts, social and 
esthetic. Such a privilege was mine on 
board the Feroze, making that voyage, given 
me by the Viceroy, and made delightful by 
his family, one of the happiest memories in 
my life—and not the less so that, being un- 
well, I had anticipated the hot Red Sea and 
the crowded Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
with suffering submission only. 


Many kind friends came to bid farewell the day 


before, among whom were Sir William Muir | 


and Sir Richard Temple, both of whom had 
shown us every possible kindness from the day 
we first met them. I am quite alive to the ten- 
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dency of travellers, in the warmth and sincerity 
of their feelings, to confide these to the public. 
It is, no doubt, very “ young” in the estima- 
tion of many to do so. I, however, wish to 
remain “ young” in this respect ; and I here 
express, accordingly, the sense I entertain of 
all the singular kindness, considerateness, 
sympathy, and generous hospitality which we 
received everywhere in India. For all this and 
more than I can describe I tender my hearty 
thanks, and make my bow, as I take my 
leave for ever of that grand country, but 
in the hope of our meeting again at “ Home” 
those whom we met in India. Now, cool 
and wholly indifferent reader, I ask your par- 
don while I forget you, and remember only 
at this moment the many who were neither 
cool nor indifferent to us, and say to them 
once and for ever, “Thank you cordially, 
and God bless you all!” I hear Dr. Watson, 
although a hundred miles off, saying “Amen!” 

I started from my friend William Craik’s 
house before dawn. We were to meet the 





| the Feroze. 
We left Calcutta on the 25th of February. | 


party coming from Government House at, as 
far as I remember, the Admiralty Dock or 
Quay, and from thence sail by steamer 
seventy miles to the Sandheads to join 
Strange to say, the only acci- 
dents I met with irom the hour I left home 
until that in which I left India, were during 
this short drive. First of all, the carriage in 
a narrow turn of the road came into contact 
with a heavy country waggon, which broke 
our springs. Fortunately I had forwarded 
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my luggage some time before, so that we 
could walk on in the hope of picking up a 
conveyance, which we soon did. But think- 
ing we had lost the road, my friend went to 
inquire about it, accompanied by the driver. 
Feeling uneasy lest we should be too late, I 
was stepping out of the conveyance in the 
dark to aid in the search for the place of 
meeting, when the step broke, and I fell on my 
back, having my foot in the carriage, and 
without the power of extricating it! Had 
the horse gone on I should probably have 
been killed. But I was soon relieved, and 
in spite of sundry rents in my garments and 
slight bruises, I felt thankful for the deliver- 
ance. We were pulled out in boats and 
barges to the tug which was to convey us 
to the steamer. We passed rapidly down 
with the tide, over the shallows and the shift- 
ing sand-banks, passing places whose names 
were familiar to me in stories told by friends 
who had navigated those waters in the days 
of the old Company’s ships. I had a final 
long and memorable talk with the Viceroy, 
when, apart from the valuable additional in- 
formation I received from him, I was more 
than ever impressed by his noble character. 
I was under the spell of a woman’s romantic 
feeling as [ gazed on that face bronzed by the 
Indian sun of many a long year, in camps 
and durbars, marches and pursuits, skirmish- 
ings and battles with all sorts of unknown 
tribes and chiefs, and furrowed by lines of 
thought about war and peace, Rajahs, Sikhs, 
and mutineers, and those “ hows and whens” 
which make government in India the most 
severe, the most exacting and exhaustive in 
the world upon the head and brains of those 
in command ; and then, when the time came 
to part with the brave and loving companion 
of his life, the bride of his youth, the mother 
of his children — then one felt something 
choking one’s throat and filling one’s heart 
with a deeper love for both. 

Those partings in India between husband 
and wife, and between parents and children— 
and such were seen on this occasion—gave me 
a more lively feeling of the sacrifices involved 
in an Indian life than I had ever before 
realised. To see, as I did, a delicate child 


sent home to Europe to save its life, stretch- | 


ing out its little hands and crying for its 
mother and father, and, alas! in vain, for 
they must remain at their post—and yet one 
more look, perhaps the last, of that little 
pale face—the reader must fill up the rest ! 
It has no “ sensation” in it, yet the picture had 
more to do than I had ever thought of with 
the history and life of our people in India. 








The tall masts of the Feroxe were now seen 
in the distance. Then came the partings from 
my valued friends who had accompanied me, 
Drs. Charles and Farquhar, and “ mine host” 
Craik, and others like-minded ; and then up 
anchor, and the plash of paddles, and the 
tug departing, and then the waving of hats 
on both sides—they to India for a time, 
and we for home! home! Yes, it was a 
welcome but most subdued thought, for as 
I watched the land depart, and saw the long 
lines of palm-trees gradually sinking in the 
horizon, and felt that I should never see 
India more, in spite of sincere thanksgiving 
for the past, as far as I myself was con- 
cerned, I felt a sinking of heart as if a 
mighty talent given me had been, if not 
thrown away, yet so inadequately used that 
I could find no expression for the many 
thoughts of my full heart, but in penitential 
confessions before God, and in the prayer— 

“ That which I have done 
May He within himself make pure!” 
Thoughts many, “in an undistinguishable 
throng,” crowded on my mind as all alone I 
gazed on those few dark specks on the hori- 
zon now fast retiring from sight, which visibly 
represented our mighty empire in India. 
What was to be the end thereof ?—what was 
to be the grand result in the kingdom of God 
ere “cometh the end” of all we English had 
done, and were likely to do for India? Faith 
alone brought relief; for it lifted the spirit 
up to a great white throne of immaculate 
righteousness, which insured the right corning 
right in the end; and led to the contempla- 
tion of that holy government which from age 
to age calmly controls man’s wayward will, 
and overrules his very ignorance for good, and 
makes his wrath to praise the King; and to 
thoughts of that unerring wisdom and inex- 
haustible grace which can raise up instru- 
ments where, and when, and how it pleaseth 
to carry on the glorious purposes of God for 
man. And believing all this, I was kept in 
peace. “ The Lord reigneth, let the earth be 
glad.” I was thus able to enjoy the blessed 
hope that perhaps my friend and I had been 
honoured by contributing one feeble note to 
the grand chorus in which India one day 
would join with the redeemed earth—that we 


had perhaps sown one grain of seed for the 


great harvest which India would contribute 
to the garner of the Lord! 

I shall here quote, as expressing some of 
those complex thoughts, the almost conclud- 
ing sentences of my friend Mr. Ludlow’s 
book “On the Policy of British India.” 


| Speaking of the connection as it now exists be- 
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tween the Anglo-Saxon race and the Hindoos, 
and the many obstacles which seem by God’s 
providential arrangements to make a_per- 
manent union impossible, he says :— 


** The connexion must last till we have assured to 
the native races those blessings which they seem in- 
capable of obtaining without us,—Freedom, whic: 
must always have Truth and Justice for its handmaids, 
—Christ’s Gospel, the true source of freedom, the true 
sanctifier of family ties, the true leveller of the dis- 
tinc'ions of race and colour, because the only power 
which can avail to raise the man to his true stature, 
as child of God, member of Christ, inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. Yet ‘a time,’ wrote Lord 
Hastings forty years ago (1818), ‘not very remote, 
will arrive when England will, on sound principles of 
policy, wish to relinquish the domination which she 
has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this 
country, and from which she cannot at present recede. 
In that hour it would be the proudest boast and the most 
delightful reflection that she had used her sovereignty 
towards enlightening her temporary subjects, so as to 
enable the native communities to walk alone in the 
paths of justice, and to maintain with probity towards 
their benefactress that commercial intercourse in which 
we should then find a solid interest.’ 

** And though the above noble passage is empty 
of a Name which many would fain have read there ; 
let us rest assured that we cannot truly enlighten our 
Indian fellow-subjects except through One who is the 
Source of Light,—we cannot teach them justice 
except through Him who is the Judge of all the 
earth.” 


And thus I thought and longed and hoped 


and prayed, as I took my last peeps of India. 

I must now return to the Feroze. She was, 
as I have said, an old teak-built man-of-war. 
As far as comfort was concerned, she was 
perfect. Her deck was broad and flush 
from stem to stern, and fore and aft covered 
by a double awning. Her sleeping cabins 
were ample. The poop had a most com- 
fortable cabin, which had been built by 
Lord Dalhousie, and was now occupied by 
Lady Lawrence and her daughters. The 
only other passengers who accompanied her 
ladyship were Mrs. Strachey, the wife of the 
able Commissioner of Oude; a most agree- 
able aide-de-camp, Captain Lockwood ; her 
physician, Dr. Best, of Aberdeen ; and a child 
of a distinguished civilian, sent home in bad 
health with its nurse. Captain Arnot, in 
command, did all in his power to make the 
voyage agreeable. The ship was not one 


likely to compete with a China clipper ; she | 


was highly respectable, but, like many per- 
sons so called, was very slow. 
professed to give more than eight knots under 


the most favourable circumstances, and I am | 


not sure if she gave as many with all the 


coaxing from sails or whistling. What would | 


have been our fate in a gale I do not know, 
and am thankful for my ignorance. They 


said she was a noble sea-boat, and whether true | 





She never | 


or not, it was a pleasant assurance, however 
trying to one’s faith. We had on board a 
Scotch engineer, working his way home in 
bad health, who was quite cheered in recog- 
nising the steam-engines as old friends whom 
he had the honour of helping to construct 
twenty years before on the Clyde; a fact 
which spoke more for the working power of 
his memory than of the engines. 

Our voyage to Galle in Ceylon was over a 
glassy sea. As far as I can remember, and 
except for a genial breeze or “capful of 
wind” once or twice, I voyaged over up- 
wards of six thousand miles across the Indian 
Ocean, from the time I left Aden until my 
return to that crater, as over an inland sea. 
Day by day the same metallic colour, the 
same glassy, glowing plain, with waters blue 
as indigo, and as motionless as the Dead 
Sea. Our life on board was very equable, 
intensely agreeable, and the Jdeau-idéal of 
perfect rest—with one or two slight excep- 
tions peculiar, perhaps, to a Griffin. Among 
them was, of course, the heat, which, I 
presume, all enjoyed but myself; for I con- 
fess to a diliquescent weakness when the 
thermometer is up to 80° or 84°, which it 
often was in the cabin during this “cool” 
season. And then I suffered from that sweet 
innocent called “ prickly heat.” This is the 
constant companion of, I believe, all new 
comers to India. To speak plainly, it is 
an eruption over the chest and back of 
intolerable itchiness—even to a Scotchman. 
No recognition of supposed national infirmi- 
ties reconciles him to it. He recalls the 
stone in the field against which, in the cool 
of his native country, the cattle apply 
their irritated cuticle for relief, with admi- 
ration of their wisdom and envy at their 
privilege. If he asks advice how to get quit 
of the itchy horror, he is told never to 
drink anything cold, and never to drink any- 
thing hot, to beware of this or that, which ends 
in the old advice to do nothing but endure. 
This heat also makes the fingers swell, as if 
bitten by some insect, stiffening the joints, 
compelling one, as the only relief, to use 
unguents with gloves on at night, which by the 
morning gives some flexibility to the fingers. 
And then there are cockroaches, ugly-looking 
beetles like black priests, and, like them, the 
objects of misunderstanding, misrepresenta- 
tion, and slander. It is horrible to hear the 
stories of these insects—I mean the cock- 
roaches—such as of their nibbling one’s nails, 
when one is asleep. But I believe, after in- 
quiry, that these allegations are all myths, and 
that the cockroaches are harmless ; perhaps 
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| 
not useless ; although most disagreeable, and | 
such as may be trod upon or killed by all 
who are willing to gratify their feelings and 
benefit society. But, for such common- 
place drawbacks, our life on board was, 
as I have said, truly delightful. After break- 
fast and morning worship the ladies stitched | 
and knitted and read, and, I assume, wrote 
letters, until lunch at two; then came 
dinner—what a moment of life on board 
ship to the healthy !—at 7.30 on deck; | 
and so calm was the weather that we 
could generally burn candles without a 
shade. And then we had readings, and | 
singing, and a most wnbetting game of 
whist, and conversation always, which to 
me was full of interest, for I thus heard and 
learned much about India from those who 
knew it well. Midships on the upper deck, | 
between the funnel and foremast, the officers 
off duty and others read, smoked, called to 
the “ Parawalla” very often for a light, told 
their stories, and enjoyed themselves. There 
were glorious sights beyond the ship! What 
calm, and coolness, what stars and gems of 
glory! “So like, so very like was day to 
day,” that few things occurred outside of 
the ship’s bulwarks to mark any difference 
between them ; unless when we sighted land 
or dropped anchor at Ceylon or Aden. We 
descried during our voyage but two sails only 
at a distance. Once or twice we were sur- 
rounded by shoals of porpoises, and very | 
beautiful it was to gaze down upon the crea- | 
tures, and to watch through the transparent 
sea the eagerness and easy power with which 
they rushed past our vessel, as if they enjoyed 
this rare companionship and opportunity of 
racing their fins against our paddles. We | 
met between Ceylon and Aden the bird called | 
the Boatswain, hundreds of miles from land, 
with his tail, as the sailors described it, like a 
marling spike, thus 7% We saw shoals of 
3onitos, leaping like great salmon out of the 
water, and describing a semi-circle ere they 
dived again into the depths, as bounding 
along they pursued their play, or rejoiced in 
the sunny waves. It was always an interest- 
ing sight to watch the flying fish when, startled 
by the ship’s paddles, they flew off right and | 
left in myriads, gleaming and sparkling like | 
silver over the blue sea, and skimming its 
surface until they finally ruffled it like a breeze 
as they disappeared. It is wonderful what 
a companionship there is in life of any kind 
when sailing across the monotonous and 
lonely sea. 
Our crew consisted of twenty-seven Euro- 
peans, two Chinese carpenters, with many 





with the Union Jack, for the pulpit. 


_A cheery sound of Home! 


Lascars. We had also a large number of 
Coolies going to Abyssinia. so that the fore- 
deck presented a remarkable medley, in ad- 
dition to the cows, sheep, ducks, and poultry 
which crowded it. A prominent object was 
our Lascar boatswain’s mate, draped in white 
cotton trousers and shirt, with embroidered 


| waistcoat, red turban above and bare ieet, as 


all had, below. His shrill whistle constantiv 
twittered. An old Mohammedan steward, 
Mr. Perrow, was also a marked man in the 
ship’s company. He was corpulent and com- 
fortable, dressed in white from toe to turban; 
and having been seventeen years in the ship, 
and the purveyor to the several Governors- 
General since Lord Dalhousie’s time, he felt 
as if the vessel belonged to himself like an 
old estate. 

The greatest change on board is visible on 


| Sunday, when all are dressed in their Sunday 


best, the very Lascars being all in white, with 
red turbans, and mustered in line for inspec- 
tion. We had service in the cabin every 
morning, but on Sunday it was, of course, on 
the quarter-deck, with the capstan, covered 
Let us 
take a look at the deck on any evening. 
Beneath our close awning we have perfect 
shade at least. Beyond it, the sea is gleaming 


| like molten silver, and the sky cloudless and 
| full of light. 


ing; the gentlemen are busily occupied in 


The ladies are engaged in read- 


| the same way on the gangway-deck between 


the paddle-boxes. The sound of children’s 
feet is heard as they play with and chase each 
other, under the watchful eye of their nurses. 
Stretched on his 
carpet near the funnel, like a large body 
in its winding-sheet prepared for burial, re- 
poses Mr. Perrow, whose snores, however, 


|assure us of his being not yet breathless. 


The fore-deck presents various groups— 
sailors off duty quietly spinning yarns and 
smoking, Lascars squatted in circles mending 
their clothes, half-naked coolies and native 
firemen asleep on deck, or gathered round 
a great dish of rice flavoured with curry 


|or ghee, moulding it into large balls with 
| the fingers of one hand, and chucking it 


deftly and frequently down their throats, 
Still more interesting to me is a Hinuoo at 
the bow, reading or chanting, on Sunday 
evenings especially, with monotonous voice, 
portions of the Puranas, to a few atten- 
tive listeners. Near them a Coolie is 
being shaved by a native barber, and no 
better shaving can be seen anywhere. No 
soap is used, the beard being merely well 
softened with water. Once the razor is ap- 
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plied, it mows down the hair in a rapid, and 
never repeated, series of strokes from the 
neck behind over the skull to the forehead 
before, smooth and swift as if it met with no 
firmer opposition than oil. Ina minute the 
head is hairless as that of a marble bust. 
And then how nicely he trims the moustache ! 
The barber gets one shilling monthly for 
these performances on all the Coolies. But 
we must turn from the sea to the land. 

We sighted Ceylon on Sunday the 2oth. 
The mountain called the Monk’s Hood is a 
most characteristic feature of the land when 
first seen. The outline is in this wise: 


The sunset was splendid, and a curious effect 
was produced by a few black rocks indenting 
the luminous disc of the sun, thus : 


We kept the land generally in view as we sailed 
along it towards Galle, It did not enter into 
our original plan to visit Ceylon, but I was 
extremely grateful for the short “ peep” which 
I had of it. ‘The harbour of Galle—so called 
from the Cingalese word Gad/a, a rock—is 
semicircular, almost an open roadstead ; with 
the small town and fort on one side, and the 
rest of the bay surrounded by low hills covered 
with palm forests to the sea-beach. The first 
objects which attract one in the harbour are 
those long boats, hollowed out of the trunk 
of a tree, with breadth sufficient, but no 
more, to accommodate ordinarily sized pas- 
sengers—lI therefore did not land in them— 
and with outriggers to keep them from cap- 
sizing; in short, the same kind of swift 
velocipedes which we had seen on the Mala- 
bar coast. 

On landing, one is at once struck with the 
presence of apparently a different race of 
people from those seen in India. The men, 
with their hair fastened behind with semi- 
circular tortoise-shell combs, have a quiet, 
respectable, cleanly, but singularly unmanly 
look. Indeed, it is difficult to distinguish 
the males from the females—a fact which 
has given rise to several odd mistakes. 
The hotel was one of the very best I had 
seen in the East, and in all respects it 





would have done credit to any country. It 
was quite a luxury to get into it. The pecu- 
liar traffic of the place, which at once forces 
itself on the notice of casual visitants, 
is the sale of tortoise-shell combs, precious 
stones, chiefly of the species cat’s-eye and 
emerald. The traffic goes on in the way 
common to all places visited by strangers : 
the usual cheating on the part of the sellers, 
with wonderful knowingness, suspicion, and 
cleverness, and in the end the usual being 
cheated on the part of the buyers, of whom 
I was one, and therefore I speak from expe- 
rience. But it is the same over all the earth. 
We wish to purchase local memorials and 
curiosities, “so cheap,” and we are asked 
four times their value, but being “up” to 
such transactions, we get the things for half 
the price demanded, and discover afterwards 
that we have given for them twice their value. 

Being requested to preach by brethren 
of the Church of Scotland who- had kindly 
come to meet me, I had great pleasure in 
doing so in a fine old Dutch church, of 
which they had the use. Such duties are 
my most delightful memories. 

I shall ever remember with delight and 
refreshment of spirit the glimpse I had of 
the scenery of Ceylon. How often is one 
made to feel in travel what a harvest he 
may gather in a few days or hours through 
the eye, to feed his soul for life! I visited, 
like every one who touches at Galle and 
has time for a drive of four miles, a 
place called Wackwalla. A kind Wesleyan 
missionary, Mr. Nicholson, was also good 
enough to invite me to spend a night at his 
home, in order that I might see the sun 
rising and shedding his glory over the splendid 
view from his “ manse,” situated some miles 
from Galle. I thus obtained immortal and 
undying photographs of the characteristic 
scenery of Ceylon :—not the best, for I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that from 
Colombo to Kandy by rail, and in the other 
parts of this island easily and rapidly visited, 
there is some of the most striking scenery in 
the world, but which, alas! I had not time 
to see. I was, however, most thankful for 
what I did see. 

As on the Malabar coast, already described, 
there is in Ceylon a magnificence, a luxuriant 
richness and splendour of foliage that cannot 
be surpassed, or even adequately conceived 
of unless seen, with a varied broken outline 
of mountain and glen, which relieves it from 
all monotony. The roads are excellent, and 
are, as on the Malabar coast, composed of 
latterite, the red colour of which contrasts so 
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beautifully with the rich green foliage. There 
are also the same snug cottages with gardens 
attached to them, nestling in the shade, 
and with a certain English look of comfort, 
suggesting happy thoughts of the goodness 
of the great Father to all his children, 
and strengthening the desire that they who 
dwell in them should know Him who is so 
good to them even when they know Him 
not. As for the trees, they are all grand, 
bountiful, and beautiful. Among these are 
every kind of palm and cocoa-nut ; the bread- 
fruit, with its large, furrowed, glittering 
leaves; the jack-fruit, with its huge fruit 
hanging by strings from its bark, where no 
fruit was ever seen before, or looked for; 
the graceful bamboo, its yellow branches 
suggesting memories of old-fashioned walk- 
ing-sticks, chairs, and bed-posts at home ; 











the plantain, with its great green leaves ;— | 





trees more than can be numbered, down to the | 


sensitive plant, which flourishes everywhere 
as a weed, but is as touchy and modest as in a 
botanic garden, Glorious creepers, too, colour 


Nature’s workmanship. I thank my good 
friends for the great enjoyment they gave 
me at their manse, including—oh, prosaic 
memory !—a specimen of their Ceylon curry, 
the best I partook of in all India. 

The only Buddhist temple I entered was 
in Ceylon. The temple itself was insig- 
nificant, and distinguished only by a large 
cross-legged gilded wooden figure of Buddha, 
before which flowers were laid as offerings to 
the Creator ; among these the beautiful con- 
volvulus which grows in such rich luxuriance 
in the woods. The priests, who are monks, 
and take charge of education, &c., were, as 
I found the priests in all Pagan temples, very 
civil ; laughing, chatting, and showing the ob- 
jects of their worship with the greatest pleasure. 
It was interesting to see, even once, a temple 
with its living worshippers representing a 
religion which, though now extinct in India, 
yet still commands the faith and reverence of 
hundreds of millions in Ceylon, Thibet, Bur- 


| mah, and China. I cannot think, from the laws 


the woods ; and although I saw no paroquets | 


with glowing wings, or birds conveying sun- 
shine and colour through the foliage, yet 
there were signs of life and of enjoyment in the 
cry of the jungle fowl and the sweet notes of 


musical birds. Wackwalla, in its plain and | 


winding stream, and surrounding umbrageous 
meanderings, revived in one the old dimmed 
idea of an Arcadia, or vale of Tempe— 
scenes suited for the ideal life of shepherds 


and shepherdesses, who played lutes and | 


made love, and enjoyed life, without educa- 
tion, or hard work, or even without any 
public meetings on women’s rights. 

The view trom the mission manse at 
sunrise was glorious. The sun, sending 
its horizontal beams across the island, re- 


vealed a series of ridges of low hills clothed | 15? to "myself, I copy his words. 


with foliage, the valleys between them being 


of the human mind, that their Aearé-belief is 
that they are to be so absorbed into the divine 


| essence, or Nirvana, as practically to de- 





| hists have no such religion.* 


marked by a rich, hazy, luxurious light, | 


as if they were the channels for streams 
of luminous ether. We saw, to my great 
delight, Adam’s Peak towering fifty miles off, 
with the round mass of the Haycock Hill 
nearer. The light grey smoke from homes 
of men here and there rose with the dawn, 
and caught touches of its golden splen- 
dour, thus adding the thoughts of human 
beings to beautify and give interest to the 
scene. It was quite in harmony with the 
feeling of this oriental landscape, to see boys 
climbing the cocoa-nut trees beside us, and 
presenting us with the cloven nuts full of 
delicious drink preserved cool within the 
pure and spotless natural snow-white cup of 








a 





stroy all individual existence. ‘The very fact 
of offering these flowers to Buddha, who was a 
man, and their professed love to him, surely 
implies some faith in his personal existence. 
A religion which denied the immortality of a 
living God, or of living men, could not pos- 
sibly live from age to age in the heart-con- 
victions of a large portion of the human race, 
so opposed is such a negation to the instincts 
and cravings of human nature. Either human 
nature has no such moral instincts, or Budd- 





* An officer whom I met at Galle kindly jotted Cown with 
his pencil in my note-book the following tour in reply to my 
uestion, ‘‘ How could a traveller best employ a fortnight in 
eylon?” As his information may be useful to others, although 


“To Colombo from Galle, by coach, twelve hours; to 
Kandy, by rail, four hours, twelve miles being through a mag- 
nificent pass, with a gradient of 1 in 45. Kandy Sijits, a 
Buddhist university at the back of Mount Ey ee; the ‘ Mali- 
gawa Dalad:,’ or Palace of the Relic, where the supposed 
tooth of Bhudda is kept; old palace of the K indian kings, 
&c. From Kandy to Rambodde, by coach, in nine or ten 
hours; up the Rambodde Pass to Nuwera Ellia, a walk of 
fourteen miles, and have horse sent on; the rest-house keeper 
will provide coolies for your luggage. Nuwera Ellia, the 
royal city of lights, a plain six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, surrounded by hills covered by dense forests, and 
lying under Pedrotallagalla, the highest mountain in Ceylon, 
two thousand feet above the plain, and an easy walk, com- 
manding a magnificent panorama of the southern part of the 
northern portion of the island. A guide would be got to 
point out the localities. If you have a pony, go to Badulla, 
thirty-six miles, two days; see Ella and Happootella passes ; 

o down Ella to Happootella, and from Hambabantolia to 
cae, and by coach toGalle. Todo this trip in a fortnight 
you must lose no time, and shoul make arrangements before 
you come out. If you wish to make certain of it, are a good 
traveller, and can stand the heat, trust to your own and not a 
pony’s legs. If you think this too long, go to Nuwera Ellia 
and return, and make one or two short trips from Galle to 
Matara on the south coast, twenty-six miles from Galle, a 
very pretty town well worth seeing. Four miles beyond lies 
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The distance from Ceylon to Aden is 
about two thousand five hundred miles. We 
left Galle lumbered with coal, and our steam- 
ing was not successful, averaging about six 
knots an hour. We were one day as low as 
ninety miles in the twenty-four hours, and never 
higher than two hundred and fourteen, which 
was a marvellous performance. The weather 
was, I need not say, magnificent, and not 
the less so when we had on one occasion 
a fine fresh breeze, strange to say, driving 
us on and cooling us. We reached Aden 
on Monday, March 16. 

The view of Aden,when approaching it from 
any side, is wild, picturesque, and imposing. 
On entering the bay it was amusing to hear 
the chaffing criticisms of the sailors on dif- 
ferent vessels as they appeared, for no critics 
are so Satirical as sailors on ships or seamen. 
“TI say, Tom,” said one of the men, pointing 
to a ship at anchor, “that craft is one of 
them that seems to have been built by the 
mile, and cut off as needed.” ‘‘ What a jib- 
boom!” exclaimed another; “it is surely 
pointing to Christmas !” 

Aden has been described, and with some 
truth, as the Gibraltar of the East. It is con- 
nected with the Arabian mainland by a long 
spit of sand, ending in a low plain level as 
the sea, until it meets a range of: shadowy 
hills many miles inland, and almost un- 
known. The rock itself is a huge mass of lava, 
rising to two thousand seven hundred feet, 
black and devoid of the smallest atom of 
vegetation, as much so as the latest lava 
streams of Etna or Vesuvius. It appeared to 
me to be singularly interesting—horribly wild 
and grim ; its jagged peaks, its dark gorges, 
its range of precipices being more savage 
than those of Glencoe, yet having a remark- 
able likeness to them. The scarcity of water, 
and of any soil on which it could produce 
touches of greenery, strikes one at once. A 
shrub, or lichen, or even a blade of grass, 
would be a relief. But no sign of life visits 
its awful solitudes. Rain or dew, summer 
and winter, spring and autumn, may come 
and go; but they leave the rock of Aden 





Dondra Head, for an account of which consult Sir Emerson’ 
Tennant’s book, although I don’t think it much worth seeing. 
Visit the Cottona Forest, about ten miles from Galle; as 
those you ask may not be able to tell you where it is, tell them 
to drive on past Ackmemana, avoid the turn to Baddagama, 
and go straight on. The road is indifferent. The forest at 
the end is extremely magnificent, the trees being upwards of 
a hundred feet high, and straight as arrows, with huge jungle 
creepers, a thick undergrowth near the road anda little further 
in. If you feel inclined to hunt, make inquiries for one you 
can trust, and don’t believe all you hear. Elephants come, 
and have been shot this year, within twelve miles of Galle. 
In the season there is snipe shooting near the Cottona Forest, 
in a capital place, not much visited, as it is further than 
Wackwalla and Ackmemana, the usual places.” 
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as dead, dark, and desolate as when it first 
burst forth in fire and smoke from the abyss, 
or cooled down to its present inhospitable 
blackness. But when we go on shore signs 
of civilised life make us forget the sullen, 
sulky look of the landscape. ‘There isa hotel, 
and white houses, and a post-office; and, 
above all, there is a Parsee shop, well known 
to all who touch at Aden, where everything 
man needs can be purchased at fair prices ; 
and above the shop there is a reading-room 
with “all the papers,” and not a few maga- 
zines ; and there ship captains, and military 
officers, and the passengers belonging to all 
nations relieve the monotony of the sea, and 
sip knowledge and coffee, or stronger drink, 
as they may desire, from the fire worshippers. 
Down-stairs, under the verandah, or in the 
hot open space beyond it, are watchful de- 
scendants of Jacob, with sallow complexions 
and many ringlets, offering ostrich feathers 
at prices which all admit to be fabulous, but 
giving them at more prosaic prices to firm and 
patient purchasers; and there are donkeys 
too, and horses, and carriages ready to con- 
vey the eager traveller to the sights of the 
station, consisting of the bazaars and famous 
tanks three miles off. Thus one feels on 
landing “all alive,” even in Aden. 

The drive along the bay, with the sea on 
one side and the wild dark masses and out- 
lines of the stern lava ridges on the other, 
with the works of our military engineers in 
cutting and carving out Aden for defence, 
not forgetting two rude villages of the African 
Somalies, are all full of interest. And one 
meets on the road many things which an 
ordinary traveller never sees, such as genuine 
Arabs from the interior, with picturesque 
dresses and arms, accompanying endless 
lines of camels, more than I ever saw in one 
place—carrying the products of the interior 
into Aden. ‘There is a new and /resh 
look in all this, as the country beyond 
the lines is absolutely shut against the 
intrusion of any European. The famous 
tanks are constructed by erecting a series of 
walls across a gorge in the mountains which, 
when the heavy floods come—as come they 
do in mighty volumes when they come at all 
—-gather them up and pour them from tank 
to tank until in an incredibly short time these 
gigantic and beautifully formed recesses— 
white with cement and smooth as made 
of polished marble—are filled with millions 
of gallons of water, capable of keeping the 
town and cantonments supplied fora year or 
more. ‘The residents near the harbour, and 
when no rain comes, I presume, all the other 
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inhabitants also, distil the water needed from 
sea water, by steam. 

I was most hospitably entertained by Cap- 
tain Davis,an ex-commander of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, who is now their 
agent at Aden, and the friend of all travellers 
between East and West. I had the unex- 
pected pleasure of meeting there an old friend 
and relative, who was in command of a mer- 
chant ship connected with the Abyssinian 
Expedition. Mr. Davis’s house is, as adver- 
tisements say, “elegant and commodious,” 
One room, or hall, is built of iron, and could, 
I think, be seated for three or four hundred 
persons. Our host managed not only to 
supply abundance of water for all domestic 
purposes, including baths, but had been able 
so to utilise the precious fluid as to cultivate 
some flowers in, I presume, some imported 
soil. He receives also such an abundant 
supply of newspapers and periodicals that 
one cannot believe themselves to be in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. When to all 
this is added a Hansom cab and a comfort- 
able carriage, in the latter of which Mrs. 
Davis gave me a delightful drive, one begins 
to feel how civilisation and goodness can 
triumph over difficulties. This feeling was 
increased by passing in our drive a neat Eng- 


lish church—always a beautiful feature in any 
landscape, whether at home or abroad. 
We noticed signs of a considerable trade, 
which is kept up by means of native boats 
with the African coast, and by means of 


camels with the interior of Arabia. Among 
other articles of commerce are gum, potash 
(like “kelp”), skins, hay, grain, and the 
vegetables used in Aden, with coffee from 
Africa of the very best kind, fetching a higher 
price (9d. per lb.) than Mocha. This coffee 
is almost all exported to France and America. 
The last glimpse I got of Hindoo worship 
was in a lively spot where a stone painted 
red represented the localised god. 

I spent the night with a kind Scotch 
acquaintance in a house different from 
Mr. Davis's, and different from any I had 
ever seen before. It was constructed of 
wicker-work, like some old Highland houses 
of the last century, in which families of good 
blood and high culture resided. There was 
an inner square apartment which served for 
dining-room and drawing-room. Around it 
on every side broad verandahs projected, 
under which our beds were ranged. One 
felt as if he were in a great birdcage. It was 
quite agreeable to rise during the cool of 
the night and stand on the lava desert and 
1isten to those strange, undefined, mystic 





sounds of night, in which a wandering breeze, 
the plunge of some monster of the deep, the 
cry of an unknown animal, broke the pro. 
found silence. 

It was at Captain Davis’s house that an 
officer—linked to me by common asscciations 
—casually remarked that my wife’s name was 
among those of other passengers, advertised 
as en route by a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer from Marseilles for Alexandria. This 
was unexpected news, as our letters had 
crossed, and more than I had almost dared to 
hope for. 

Our captain, in accordance with Govern- 
ment rules, undertook the care of two African 
boys who had been taken from a slaver, 
They were shiny, white-teethed, india-rubber 
looking balls. But one of them was so 
miserable—weeping and yelling with a per- 
sistency which no persuasion or food could 
mitigate, and manifesting to the discerning 
minds of the sailors such a positive “ want,” 
or mental incapacity, that we were obliged to 
send him on shore—probably to an idle and 
useless life of begging, stealing, or swimming 
and diving for money, yet to him a life of || 
so-called liberty. The other boy was de- | 
lighted to remain. He was an uncommonly | 
fine little fellow, with a frank face lighted up | 
by magnificent teeth, like ivory set in ebony, | 
In a few days he appeared in the full dress 
of a young sailor, with a cap inscribed 
“‘ Feroze,” which he now prized as a sort of 
Royal Fetish. 

We once more resumed our voyage. Lady 
Lawrence and suite had, as is usual at such 
“stations” as Galle and Aden, resided at a 
kind of “ government house.” 

The voyage up the Red Sea was anticipated 
as a time of sweltering heat. But it was not 
so. We had a splendid breeze after us, with 
a fresh curling sea, which drove the old hulk 
nine knots through the water. We left Aden 
Monday morning (17th March) at five; 
passed the straits Wednesday morning, and 
Jebel Tier island and lighthouse Thursday 
morning. The weather was at first quite de- 
lightful, but soon, strange to say, became so 
cold that an overcoat or plaid was welcome. 
We had an Arab pilot on board from Suez, 
whose binocular glass seemed to be a substi- 
tute for, not an aid to his eyes. The conse- 
quence was that the course he steered never 
seemed to square with the chart ; islands ap- 
pearing in one quarter while he was looking 
for them in another. After passing the Gulf 
of Akabar we kept the eastern shore, sighting 
the town of Tur, and enjoying a splendid 
view of the Sinai range. Let me here ex- 
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press the hope that advantage may be soon 


|| taken, by some enterprising man, of the Suez 


Canal, in order to establish a communication 
for travellers vié@ Tur to Sinai, there being 
only about three days’ journey between the 
two points. The grand and deeply-interesting 


'| scenery of the peninsula, apart from its his- 
| torical associations, could thus be opened up 
|| with comparative ease and safety to many 
| travellers who are at present unable to under- 
| take the long, fatiguing, and uncertain jour- 


| ney. 


Were some trustworthy and intelligent 


} dragomen to unite their resources, have 
| a fixed tariff for travellers which could be de- 
|| pended upon, and make such arrangements 
'| as would pay the Arab tribes, whether the 
| Howara or Alloween, I have no doubt that 


the speculation would be a success, and prove 


'| satisfactory to all parties. 


One evening, during the voyage up the Red 


|| Sea, I was attracted by a group of sailors, who 
|| seemed to be watching with great interest 
| some event on the fore deck. On approaching 


I saw a tall negro teaching our Aden boy an 
African dance, to the evident intense delight 
of both. I learned that the poor boy—a lonely 


| stranger on board, no one understanding his 
'| language, far less knowing anything of the 
| people from whom he had been torn by a 


| own people! 


vile slave-gang—discovered this negro, who 
belonged to his own tribe, and who had 
himself years before been made a slave! 
What was the joy of the boy to hear himself 
addressed in his own language and about his 
This newly-discovered com- 


| patriot was now teaching him one of their 


| tiful. 


| ner, 


own old native dances. It was really heart- 
refreshing to see the earnestness and fondness 
of teacher and pupil, with the sympathy felt 
by the audience as they smoked their pipes, 
laughed, clapped their hands, and cheered 
during the performance. 


A small adventure in the Red Sea ended | 


our voyage. When within about thirty 
miles or so of Suez, our ship grounded on 
a shoal of sand. The evening was beau- 
Lady Lawrence had kindly invited 
all the officers of the ship to a farewell din- 
The pilot and chief officers were on 


deck. The lights, or supposed lights, of 


| Suez in the distance were reported, and the 


captain, just as dinner was ending, hearing 
the report, went on deck to verify it. On 


|| his return, after a short absence, his health 


was drunk, and as he rose to acknowledge it, 


|| and to express his thanks at the conclusion 
| of what he described as being “a most 


| happy and auspicious voyage,” he was sud- | 
| denly interrupted by the ship gently heeling | 











to one side, and a sudden pause, which made 
him rush to the deck, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘“ The ship is on shore!” And so 
she was, hard and fast, which no laying 
out of anchors, or any seaman’s “ dodge” 
could alter. The tide too was ebbing, and 
when it ebbed she lay on her bilge, with a deck 
soon at an angle of something like 45°, so 
as to make walking along it impossible. There 
was no danger whatever, although had any 
sea risen, or had it been necessary to go on 
shore, it might have been very uncomfort- 
able between sandbanks and Arab “land 
sharks.” The ladies had been too often 
accustomed to vea/ danger to manifest by 
word or look the slightest nervousness or 
even uneasiness—except from their sympathy 
with the annoyance which they knew was 
intensely felt by our kind commander, Cap- 
tain Arnot. They read, and enjoyed them- 
selves as usual, and made the best of 
everything. The only person on board who 
seemed at all anxious or afraid was one of 
the nurses. But she was at once quieted 
and comforted on discovering the sandy 
bottom, thus knowing on the evidence of 
her senses that being a¢ the bottom we 
had no occasion, as she feared, to go to 
it. A boat, under the command of an 
officer, was sent to Suez for assistance. Next 
day, however, a small coasting French steamer 
hove in sight, and bore down for us. After 
attempting in vain to tow us off—she might 
as well have tried to tow Mount Sinai—she re- 
ceived Lady Lawrence and her party on board. 

An incident occurred before leaving the ship 
which greatly pleased me, and not the less so 
as it was characteristic of Jack’s apprecia- 
tion of any kindness shown to him, however 
small. I had preached on Sundays to the 
sailors in the forecastle, and at other times 
when they were off watch. I had read selec- 
tions from different books suited to them, 
but chiefly from Jdrochures of my own, 
written not as works of art, but really 
to be of practical use in giving Christian 
instruction to sailors, such as “The Old 
Lieutenant,” and also the story of “ Billy 
Buttons,” published in a Christmas Number 
of Goop Worps. When about to leave the 
ship a deputation came to me, leading by 
the hand the slave boy, and one of them 
thanking me in the name of the crew for 
what I had done, concluded by saying, 
“And now, your Reverence, I hope you 
won't be offended if we name this here 
nigger boy Billy Buttons /” I assured them 
how much I felt the honour done to the 
story and its author, and hoped Billy would 
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never disgrace me. “ What’s your name, 
sir?” asked one of the crew, as if to prove 
that they were in earnest. The boy looked 
up with his bright eyes and shining teeth, 
and touching his cap, no doubt according to 
his instructions, replied, “ Beely Bootons !” 

The steamer which brought us to Suez 
belonged, strange to say, to the distinguished 
minister of the Nizam! Here was a curious 
link between the Arabs of Hyderabad and 
their original country. One would have ex- 
pected rather a rough and uncultivated set 
on board, considering the people with which 
they had to do in coasting between Suez and 
Jeddah: but the veryreverse was the case. We 
-had on board three “ captains”—the French- 
man in command, an Englishman, and a 
German, the two last having ships engaged in a 
similar trade, and in the conveyance of pil- 
grims ; and more intelligent, agreeable, and 
well-informed men in their rank of life I 
have seldom met. A nice, clean, well-cooked 
French lunch was served up to us; and a 
pleasing feature in the arrangements of such 
a vessel was that they had no wines or spirits 
on board. We had marvellous melons or 
pumpkins, which, from their size, confirmed 
what was stated to us, that at Jeddah they 
grew to such a size as to make it difficult for 
a strong man to lift one from the ground. 
It was also stated that the Jeddah cocoa- 
nuts sometimes weighed twenty-eight pounds ! 

The captain politely declined taking any- 
thing in the way of payment; but I need 
not say that Lady Lawrence gave backshish 
generously to officers and crew. 

The Khedive, as he is called, had a steamer 
with official Beys, to receive Lady Lawrence 
at Suez. 

It was refreshing to meet on landing there 
a Scotch brother, Mr. Forbes, who had been 
sent out by my Church to be of use as a 
preacher on the Sundays and a pastor during 
the week to the Scotch engineers and their 
families of the P. and O. station at Suez, 
and to any of our countrymen or others 
seeking his aid while residing there, or ex 
route to East or West. I visited, with him 
and those kind friends who aided him in his 
work, the small church, or rather “ furnished 
room” attached to the hotel, in which he 
preached, regretting much that want of time 
prevented me from conducting public worship. 
How little do we at home sympathize with 
our brethren, so solitary and alone in their 
work, in such places! How little value is 
attached to their unostentatious labours! 
Alas! Mr. Forbes has since died at his post, 
from fever, leaving a widow behind him. 





Dr. Yule, of Alexandria, reports of him that 
not only had he won the respect of those 
among whom he ministered, by his faithful 
and diligent discharge of his duties, but that 
“his exemplary lite had been of the utmost 
importance to the interests of religion” in 
Egypt. 

As Lady Lawrence was good enough to 
recognise me still as her guest, I had the 
advantage of getting a glimpse of Egyptian 
hospitality. A train conveyed us to Cairo, 
where we were received at one of the palaces, 
Here we remained for a couple of days, during 
which I lived like a prince on the fleshpots of 
Egypt. Nothing could exceed the handsome 
manner in which the Egyptian viceroy re- 
cognised in Lady Lawrence the wife of the 
representative of the British crown in the 
East. The beauty of the rooms, and the ex- 
cellence of the entertainments, were not 
Eastern but Parisian rather. 


[Good Words, rE 


| 


Some of the || 


Beys “told off” for this service could not | 


speak English ; others could do so perfectly. 


The well-known Betts Bey was there, an Eng- | 


lishman out and out, in kindness and intelli- 
gence. And there was Riza Bey, whoalsospoke 


English thoroughly, and who, from his long | 


residence in every country in Europe, seemed 


to know every person and everything. This, || 


along with his experience in several Nubian 


campaigns and his other adventures, made | 


his conversation highly entertaining. There 


were touches too of Oriental life in the silent, || 


stately, Nubian attendants, with their silver 


salvers and exquisite coffee, and the pipes | 


and cigars ad Libitum. So that one felt not 


only personally and singularly comfortable, | 


but, what was of more importance, deeply 
impressed with how much the union of 
nations, and of their educated classes, and 
the consequent progress of civilisation, are 
all involved in this national hospitality. 1 
know few things belonging to what I may 
call the minor morals of nations, which 
should be more carefully attended to by our 
government than that of paying generous 
attention to all persons having authority, 
whether to chief magistrates or their repre- 
sentatives, who visit our shores. It is 


not only good in itself to be thus “given || 
to hospitality” on a great scale, but it 

exercises an influence for good which practi- } 
cally may be far greater than that of diplo- | 


macy, and may save the expenditure of much 
powder and shot. The English are not an 
insolent people in any circumstances, but 
they are apt to be singularly insular, shut 
up in a high opinion of themselves, and 
shut off from frank communion with others. 
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The American Presbyterian Church has 
an efficient mission in Egypt. One of their 
missionaries did me the kindness of calling 
on me, and we had pleasant intercourse 
together. There is considerable missionary 
activity by different bodies in Egypt, although 
here as elsewhere among the “old religions” 
it is as yet but a day of preparation. 

I pushed on to Alexandria, and was glad 
to hear that the vessel in which my wife was 
to arrive, with our old friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunliffe, ex route for Palestine, was expected 
early next morning. I slept on board of a 
steamer commanded by a worthy Scotch 
captain, who promised to awake me.at any 
hour the ship arrived. At daybreak I was 
pacing the deck, enjoying the cool air of 
morning, and the glory of the golden dawn 
with which morning adorns the sky in Egypt. 
“ Here she is,” said an old sailor, pointing to a 
P. and O. steamer slowly moving inwards, with 
an anchor at her bows—like one of those great 


seals which, under the name of an appendage, | 


used to accompany the large massive watches 
of the olden times. The captain’s gig was. 
soon manned, and, with a few hearty pulls, 
we reached the ship. We could not, however, 
board her until she had anchored, but it was 
quite lawful for us to survey her from without, 
and to form our own opinion of those who 








were visible on her quarter-deck. In this 
review I thought I discerned a figure whose 
outline between me and the Orient dawn 
recalled visions of some one for whom I 
was watching. But no visions of the past 
recalled to her the wearer of the white hat 
and beard bobbing up and down in the boat, 
until looking over the ship’s bulwarks a pas- 
senger with a very decided Glasgow accent 
remarked, “That’s the doc’or!” Soon the 
ship came to anchor, and so the voyage 
from Calcutta to Alexandria was ended, and 
East and West met in the tender arms of 
Paterfamilias ! 

So touching an ending should end this 
series of papers, as we have now got back to 
western waters, but “one paper more and I 
am free!” One more I must inflict on my 
readers, more especially as I have several 
explanations to give and mistakes to rectify, ere 
I make my bow, and the curtain falls, no more 
to rise and disclose to me the glorious East. 

At Alexandria I bade farewell to Lady 
Lawrence and her party, they returning to 
Europe by a special steamer provided for 


| them by the British Government. Lady Law- 
_ rence and her noble husband inspired me with 
'a deep affectionate respect. 


I trust they 
will both kindly forgive me for indulging my 
feelings by thus expressing them. 





SIMON THE CYRENIAN. 
B Christian Sallad. 


OME out of the country,* 
Hasting up and down, 
Making of his markets 
In the busy town : 
Simon the Cyrenian 
Suddenly stands by, 
While the shouting people 
Lead out Christ to die. 


Simon the Cyrenian 
Is an honest man, 
For his wife and children 
Labours all he can : 
Owes no one a penny, 
Does no deed of shame, 
Lets no breath of slander 
Touch his father’s name. 


Busy schemes and projects 
Fill his fertile brain, 
Thoughts of home and quiet 
Once there back again ! 
Plans of pelf and profit, 
Guardings against loss, 
In his lot no crook is, 
In his dreams no cross, 


Fair his home and pleasant, 
Gentle loving wife, 
Bright obedient children 
Comforts of his life : 
Goodly Alexander, * 
Both his prop and pride, 
And the little Rufus 
Prattling by his side. 


Through the chinks of business 
Dreamings of them all 
Soft as summer sunshine 
On his heart do fall : 
For them is his labour, 
In them his delight, 
Never, never ending, 
Morning, noon, and night. 


Late from far Cyrene 
And their pagan home 
To the land of Promise 
He and his had come: 
Care and culture seeking 
For both heart and mind, 
Which in Libyan darkness 
They had failed to find. 





* Luke xxiii. 26. 





* Mark xv. 21. 
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He ‘“‘ The Book ” had studied, 
On its sacred lore 
Oft in meditation 
Deeply would he pore: ° 
And the Holy Temple 
Often had he sought, 
Wond’ring at the lessons 
All its symbols taught. 


But as yet his spirit 
Found not rest or peace, 
All its hungry longings 
Would not, could not ceasz: 
Beautiful the shadows 
Lying all around, 
But the glorious substance, 
Where could it be found ? 


He had heard of Jesus, 
Of each work and word 
That had made Him famous 
Often had he heard : 

And his heart within him 
Burn’d to think that He 
Of those types and symbols 
Might the substance be. 


Though his eye had never 
Rested on the Lord, 

Nor his ear had ever 
Heard one living word, 

Still he felt the shadows 
Soon must flee away, 

Felt the inner dawning 
Of a coming day. 


To the sacred city 
He that day had come, 
Half to do the business 
Of his happy home : 
Half in hope, that haply 
He might there behold 
That exceeding wonder 
Of which all men told. - 


Thus it was that morning, 
At the city’s gate, 

Those out-rushing thousancs 
Made him pause and wait 3 

While with rage infuriate 
They went sweeping by, 

Shouting round their victim, 
Shouting—* Crucify !”’ 


Simon the Cyrenian 
Stood in speechless awe, 
Wond’ring who could be ths 
Breaker of the law : 
Was it he who lately 
Stirr’d sedition’s flood ? 
Was it black Barabbas 
Stain’d with guilt and bloo.! ? 


Then the people round him 
Spake out of their tears, 
** Not the malefactor 
This, that He appears : 
Good and kind and gentle 
All His life approved, 
By the common people 
Wondrously beloved.” 


“JT,” said one, “from childhood 
Upward, had been blind, 

But mine eyes He open’d, 
O so wondrous kind.” 








*¢J,” another answer’d, 
** Till His voice I heard 
And my tongue He loosen’d, 
Never spake a word.” 


*T, opprest with palsy 
Laid down at His feet, 
Rose up,” says another, 
** At His bidding sweet: 
And forth from His presence 
My poor bed did bear, 
But sin’s heavier burden 
Left behind me there.” 


*¢ I was once a leper,” 
Said a weeping man ; 
*‘ Not one of the children, 
A Samaritan ! 
He from me a stranger 
Cleansed my lep’rous skin.” 
*‘ He,” sighed weeping Mary, 
‘**Cleansed my soul from sin.” 


s¢J,”’ a young voice whisper’d, 
** On my little bed 
Lay for burial, but He 
Raised me from the dead.” 
6¢ Me,” another answer’d, 
‘‘ From the grave He kept.” 
*¢T was dead and buried,” 
Silent Lazarus wept. 


Veil’d from observation 
Hidden in the crowd, 
One who writhed in anguish 
Wept her griefs aloud : 
* Me for condemnation 
Unto Him they bore, 
But He only answer’d, 
‘Go, and sin no more.’” 


*‘Tn the tombs, a madman, 
Me His love did find, 

At His feet He set me 
Clothed, in my right mind.” 

*¢ Me, sore tried, discouraged, 
As was just and meet, 

He let crumbs of comfort 
Gather at His feet.” 


“‘ Were the people weary ? 
He was by their side ! 

Far trom home and hungry ? 
Did for them provide ! 

Faint and famish’d thousands 
Often did He feed, 

With His simple blessing 
In their time of need.” 


Thus the many praised Him ; 
But the rabble-cry 
Surged up through their blessings, 
Shouting—* Crucify !” 
And the people’s teachers 
(Who their rage should still) 
Stirr’d the under-current 
Of their wicked will. 


Simon the Cyrenian, 
Pressing through the throng, 
Sought to see the victim 
Forced by them along: 
And at once he knew Him 
By the signs of woe 
That the sacred prophets 
Spake of long ago. 
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Such a Man of Sorrows ! 
Slighted and despised, 
With our grief acquainted 
And for us chastised : 

Smitten and afflicted, 
Raised He not His head, 

As a lamb to slaughter 
Meek and silent led. 


Comeliness or beauty 

In Him was there none, 
Yet the inward glory 

Of the God out-shone : 
Shone through all His being, 

Though His form was then 
Marréd more than any 

Of the sons of men. 


On His bended shoulder 
He His cross up-bore, 

Under its dread burden 
Labouring right sore : 

Labouring ard fainting 
Till, beneath its weight, 

He fell down exhausted 
At the city gate. 


Then, in cruel pity, 
Fearing lest he die 
Suddenly, nor suffer 
Death’s long agony, 
They look’d round for some one 
Who His cross might bear, 
And His shame and burden 
Condescend to share. 


Ah ! how late in triumph 
Had they strewn His way! 

Shouting their hosannas ! 
’Twas but yesterday ! 

Are there none their succour 
Ready now to bring ? 

Help the Son of David ! 
Israel! help your King ! 


Simon the Cyrenian, 
When he saw Him fall, 
Rush’d to help the mighty 
Helper of us all : 
And, with tears of anguish 
From his heart out-poured, 
Raised the cross accurséd 
From his fainting Lord. 


So they made him bear it, 
And with willing heart 
Stoop’d he down to share it 
More than was his part : 

Thankful for the mercy 
That did him accord 

This great grace, to suffer 
With his suff’ring Lord, 


Godiess men look’d sneering 
At the piteous case 
Of the slave, who came of 
Ham’s accursed race : 
‘* His meet place,” they mutter’d, 
‘*Gentile dog! and vile!” 
But their coarse revilings 
Heard he not the while. 


For his heart was busy 
With its new-found joy, 
Proud of what they slighted 
His new-iound employ : 








If he could but lighten 
That cross by his aid, 
For its little burden 
He were well repaid. 


Then soft-whisper’d comforts 
Came to him from God, 

From the gentle Master 
In whose steps he trod : 

*‘ Wouldst thou, O my servant! 
Fver with me be? 

Take my cross, and follow, 
Meekly follow me.” 


** Weary, heavy-laden, 
Sore with sin opprest, 
Come to me for comfort, 
I will give you rest : 
More than all thy labour 
Will my love requite, 
For my yoke is easy 
Aud my burden light.” 


Then came that fierce struggle, 
In which God did win 
Freedom for His people 
From the guilt of sin. 
Then came that fierce struggle, 
Through which man doth prove 
In God’s felt forgiveness 
All the bliss of love ; 


All the sacred lessons 
Of the Holy Cross, 
All the peace of pardon, 
All the gain of loss. 
From that tree, accurséd 

By sin’s mortal strife, 
Gather’d he the fruitage 
Of the Tree of Life. 


Three long days he waited 
Till he saw Him rise ; 
Then for forty—till he 
Lost Him in the skies: 
Then—until The Spirit 
(On the Church outpour’d) 
Brought to those who lost Him 
Back their living Lord. 


Then—when all the nations 
God’s eternal word 
Each in his own language 
From th’ apostles heard : 
He—trom far Cyrene— 
In no foreign speech, 
But in home’s loved accents 
Heard St. Peter preach.* 


Back to home, to tell of 
All that now he knows, 
Simon the Cyrenian 
Full of gladness goes ; 
To his worldly business 
Giving little thought, 
Fuller of the treasure 
Of the truth he brought. 


How their hearts received it 
God’s own records tell, 
Loved it, and believed it, 
Oh so wondrous well ! 
For the Great Apostle 
Left this sacred line, 
** Salute Rufus chosen, 
And his mother, mine.’ ¢ 





* Acts ii. 10. + Rom. xvi. 13. 
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Now, good Christian people, 
Learn this truth, I pray, 

From the simple story 
Told to you this day ; 

Of the unknown pathway, 
Oft unwitting trod, 

By which the Cyrenian 
Found his way to God. 


Often to the market, 
Often through the town, 

Carelessly and thoughtless 
Go we up and down : 








Heav’n but little heeded, 
Deem’d of little worth, 

Caring only for the 
Little things of earth. 


But the God who made us, 
And would save us too, 

Willeth not that any 
Should themselves undo: 

But with tender goodness 








Doth before us go, 
Leading by a pathway 
That we do not know. 


—— 
—_ > 
— 











Where we least expect Him 
There He doth us meet; 
In the quiet homestead, 
In the busy street : 
Holds us gently backward 
When toward sin we move, 
Draws us gently onward 
By constraining love. 





Wait upon His mercies ! 
Pray, and look on high, 
For a gracious answer 
Will come by-and-by. 
Never doubt His promise 
Or faith’s full reward, 
Wait, I say, in patience, 
Wait upon the Lord! 
JOHN MONSELL. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE CAMISARDS. 


I.—THE PEYROU, MONTPELIER—DISTRICT OF THE CEVENNES—-CHURCH IN THE 
DESERT—OUTBREAK AT PONT-DE-MONTVERT. 


5 te - Peyrou is the pride of Montpelier. 
It is the favourite promenade of the 
place, and is one of the finest in Europe. It 
consists of a broad platform elevated high 
above the rest of the town, and commanding 
extensive views of the surrounding country. 
In clear weather, Mont Ventoux, one of the 
Alpine summits, may be seen across the 
broad valley of the Rhone on the east, and 
the peak of Mont Canizou in the Pyrenees 
on the west. Northward stretches the moun- 
tain range of the Cevennes, the bold Pic de 
Saint-Loup being the advanced sentinel of 
the group; while in the south the pros- 
pect is bounded by the blue line of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Peyrou is pleasantly laid out in ter- 
raced walks and shady groves, with gay 
parterres of flowers between—the upper plat- 
form being surrounded with a handsome 
stone balustrade. An equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV. occupies the centre of the area ; 
and a triumphal arch stands at the entrance 
to the promenade, erected to commemorate 


the “glories” of the same monarch, more | 
particularly the revocation by him of the | 


Edict of Nantes—one of the entablatures of 


the arch displaying a hideous figure intended | 
to represent a Huguenot lying trampled under | 


foot of the “ Most Christian King.” 

The Peyrou was thus laid out and orna- 
mented in the reign of his successor, Louis 
XV., “the Well-beloved,” during which the 
same policy for which Louis XIV. was here 
glorified by an equestrian statue and a 


imprisoning, banishing, hanging, or sending 
to the galleys, such of the citizens of France 
as were not of “the king’s religion.”* But 
during the reign of Louis XIV. himself the 
Peyrou was anything but a pleasure-ground. 
It was the infamous place of the town,—a 
desert, barren, blasted table-land, where some- 
times half-a-dozen decaying corpses might be 
seen swinging from the gibbets on which they 
had been hung. For the Peyrou was the 
Protestant Calvary of Montpelier,—specially 
reserved, because of its infamy, for the exe- 
cution of heretics against Rome,—and here, 
accordingly, hundreds of Huguenot martyrs 








* “Sa majesté veut qu’on fasse sentir les derniéres rigueurs 
4 ceux qui ne voudront pas se faire de sa religion, et ceux qui 
auront la sotte gloire de vouloir demeurer les derniers, doivent 


€tre poussés jusqu’a la derniére extrémit¢.”—Louvors to M. de 
erac. 


— 





triumphal arch continued to be pursued,—of | 


—whom power, and honour, and wealth failed 
to bribe or to convert—were called upon to 
seal their faith with their blood. 

One evening, towards the end of Novem- 
ber, 1698, while the sun was slowly sinking 
behind the western mountains, an immense 
multitude assembled on the Peyrou to wit- 
ness one of the customary sights of the place. 
Not fewer than twenty thousand persons were 
there, including the principal nobility of the 
city and province, besides many inhabitants 
of the adjoining mountain district of the 
Cevennes, some of whom had come from a 
great distance to be present. In the centre of 
the plateau, near where the equestrian statue 
of the great king now stands, was a scaffold, 
strongly surrounded by troops to keep off the 
crowd. ‘Two battalions, drawn up in two 
lines facing each other, formed an avenue of 
bayonets between the citadel, near at hand, 
and the place of execution. 

A commotion stirred the throng; and the 
object of all this breathless interest shortly 
|appeared in the person of a middle-sized, 
middle-aged man, spare, grave, and dignified 
in appearance, dressed in the ordinary garb 
of a pastor, who walked slowly on towards 
the scaffold, apparently engaged in earnest 
prayer, his eyes and hands lifted towards 
heaven. On mounting the platform, he stood 
forward to say a few last words to the people, 
and give to many of his friends, who he 
knew were in that crowd, his parting bene- 
diction. But his voice was instantly stifled 
| by the roll of eighteen drums, which con- 
tinued to beat a quick march until the hideous 
ceremony was over, and the martyr, Claude 
Brousson, had ceased to live. 

Claude Brousson, of Nismes, had been an 
advocate of much eminence, extensively em- 
ployed in the principal courts of the South of 
France. He was a man esteemed for his 
learning, his eloquence, and his piety; but 
he was a Huguenot. When all the profes- 
sions became closed against men of “ tne 
religion,” and Brousson—though offered a 
counsellership of Parliament if he would con- 
form—refused’ to be bribed, he resolved, at 
whatever sacrifice, to throw in his lot with his 
persecuted co-religionists. As most of the 
once thriving congregations of Languedoc— 
now that their pastors had been banished or 
sent to the galleys—were bereft of all regular 
| spiritual instruction, and were wandering about 
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like lost sheep, Brousson went amongst them 
as a preacher, though he did so at the peril 
of his liberty, and, as the result proved, of his 
life. A price of five thousand livres was set 
upon his head ; but the poor people amongst 
whom he ministered would have died them- 
selves rather than betray him. Occasionally, 
when his hunters pursued him too closely, he 
would disappear for a time, and take refuge 
in Switzerland, in Holland, or in Engiand ; 
returning again and again to his dear France, 
and to his brethren who were in bonds, 

When Brousson last parted with his wife in 
Switzerland, she implored him to remain with 
her and his family, and not to run such im- 
minent hazard of his life. But no entreaties 
could restrain him from following what 
he believed to be the imperative and solemn 
call of duty ; and he again crossed the fron- 
tier, passed through Dauphiny, Vivarais, and 
the Cevennes, preaching, and teaching, and 
baptizing wherever he went, until at length, 
after visiting the churches of the South, as far 
as Bearn, he was there apprehended, and con- 
veyed to Montpelier to be tried, condemned, 
and executed on the Peyrou, as we have 
seen. 


The only favour which Brousson’s judges | 


showed him at death was as regarded the 


manner of carrying his sentence into exe- 


cution. He was condemned to be broken 
alive on the wheel, and then strangled ; 
whereas by special favour the sentence was 
commuted into strangulation first and racking 
afterwards. So that while Brousson’s impas- 
sive body remained with his persecutors to be 
broken, his pure unconquered spirit mounted 
in triumph towards heaven. 

Such was the end of Claude Brousson, whose 
last words were drowned by the drums of 
Louis the Great. Who could have dreamt, 
at the time of his execution on the spot where 
the statue of Louis XIV. now stands, that, 
less than a hundred years later, the great- 


grandson of that monarch should in vain have | 
implored permission to address some last | 


words to the crowd surrounding his scaffold 
on the Place Louis XIV. at Paris, and that, 
when he attempted to speak, his voice should, 
like that of Brousson, have been drowned by 
the drums of Santerre ? 


When Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and orders were issued by the gover- 
nors of provinces that no persons were to be 
suffered in the kingdom save those who were 
of “the king’s religion,” great dismay fell 
upon the Protestants of France; and no- 
where did the arbitrary measures of the 





monarch excite more general consternation 
than in Languedoc. 

This province had always been inhabited 
by a spirited and energetic people, born 
lovers of liberty. They were among the 
earliest to call in question the despotic 
authority over mind and conscience claimed 
by the see of Rome. As early as the twelfth 
century the Albigenses, who inhabited the 
district, excited the wrath of the Popes, and 
a crusade was waged against them which 
lasted for a period of about sixty years, 
Armies were concentrated upon Languedoc, 
and after great slaughter the heretics were 
supposed to be exterminated. 

But enough of the people survived to per- 
petuate the love of liberty in their descend- 
ants, who continued to exercise a degree of 
independence in matters of religion and 
politics almost unknown in other parts of 
France. Languedoc was the principal strong- 
hold of the Huguenots in the sixteenth and 
| seventeenth centuries; and when, in 168s, 
Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
which interdicted freedom of worship under 
penalty of confiscation, banishment, and 
death, it is not surprising that such a policy 
should there occasion widespread consterna- 
tion, if not hostility and open resistance. 
| At the period of the Revocation there 
| were, according to the Intendant of the 
| province, not fewer than 250,000 Protestants 
in Languedoc, and these formed the most 
skilled, industrious, enterprising, and wealthy 
_portion of the community. They were the 
| best farmers, vine-dressers, manufacturers, 
and traders. The valley of Vaunage, lying 
| to the westward of Nismes, was one of the 
| richest and most highly cultivated parts of 
| France. It contained more than sixty 
temples, its population being almost exclu- 
| sively Protestant, and it was known as “ The 
| Little Canaan,” abounding as it did in corn, 
| and wine, and oil. 

The greater part of the commerce of the 
South of France was conducted by the Pro- 
testant merchants of Nismes, of whom the 
Intendant wrote to the king in 1699, “ If 
they are still bad Catholics, at any rate they 
have not ceased to be very good traders.” 
The Marquis d’Aguesseau bore similar testi- 
mony to the intelligent industry of the 
Huguenot population. ‘By an unfortunate 
fatality,” said he, “ in nearly every kind of art 
the most skilful workmen, as well as the 
richest merchants, belong to the pretended 
reformed religion.” ‘The Marquis, who go- 
verned Languedoc for many years, was 
further of opinion that the intelligence of the 
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the instructions of their pastors. ‘Il est 
certain,” said he, “qu’une des choses qui 
retient le plus les huguenots dans leur re- 
ligion est la quantité d’instructions qu’ils 
recoivent dans leur religion et le peu qu’ils 
en voient dans la nétre Le peuple veut 
étre instruit, et c’est une plainte générale que 
les nouveaux convertis font de ne pas trouver 
dans notre religion les mémes instructions 
que dans la leur.” 

But Louis had determined to carry out the 
conversion of his Protestant subjects at what- 
ever cost; and if they could not be con- 
verted by proclamations of his royal will, 
then more summary means must be had 
recourse to. It is not necessary here to 
describe the arbitrary and cruel measures 
which were adopted with the object of en- 
forcing conversion ; but their effect was to 
make many hypocrites, to compel an im- 
mense number of the best men and women 
of France (who would not be hypocrites) to 


fly from their own country and take refuge in | 


foreign lands, and to destroy for nearly a 
century all healthy political and religious life 
in France. 

Amongst those of his subjects who were the 
most ready to obey the king’s orders were 
many of the old Huguenot noble families, 
such as the members of the houses of 
Bouillon, Coligny, Rohan, Tremouille, Sully, 
and La Force. These great vassals, whom a 
turbulent feudalism had probably in the first 
instance induced to embrace Protestantism, 
were now found ready at once to change 
their profession of religion in servile obedience 
to the monarch, 

The lesser nobility were more faithful and 
consistent. Many of them abandoned their 
estates and fled across the frontier, rather 
than live a daily lie to God by forswearing 
the religion of their conscience. Others 
of this class, on whom religion sat more 
lightly, as the only means of saving their 
property from confiscation, pretended to be 
converted to Roman Catholicism; though 
these “new converts,” as they were called, 
were treated with as much suspicion on the 
one side as they were regarded with contempt 
on the other. 

Then there were the manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and employers of labour, of whom 
a large number closed their workshops and 
factories, sold off their goods, converted 
everything into cash, at whatever sacrifice, and 
fled across the frontier into Switzerland, 
either settling there, or passing through it on 
their way to Germany, Holland, or England. 


| the Auriols, 
| D’Oliers, Rious, and Vignoles, all of whom 





eventually settled in England, it is interest- 
ing to observe how large a number came 
from Languedoc. Thus, amongst those who 
founded families, some of them of no little 
distinction in this country, the Romillys and 
Layards came from Montpelier ; the Saurins 
from Nismes; the Gaussens from Lunel ; 
and the Bosanquets from Caila;* besides 
Portals, Boileaus, D’Albiacs, 


belonged to the Huguenot landed gentry of 
Languedoc, who fled and sacrificed every- 
thing rather than conform to the religion of 
Louis XIV. 

For the same reason, a large number of 
the Protestant pastors fled into England from 
Languedoc, the leading ministers of the 
French churches in London belonging to that 
province. Such were the Du Bourdieus, 
Graverol, Pégorier, the Bertheaus, father and 
son, and many other faithful men. The 
Huguenot pastors had, indeed, no alternative 
but flight. The temples in which they had 
been accustomed to minister were ordered to 
be demolished ; and they themselves were for- 
bidden to perform any of the functions of 
their office on penalty of death. 

Some of them even braved this penalty, 
and continued to preach to the people by 
night, in the woods, in caves, or in hollows 
of the hills. But the agents of Louis were 
vigilant, and not unfrequently the pastors 
were tracked to their hiding-places, seized, 
and executed. Thus eleven of them were 
publicly strangled on the Peyrou at Mont- 


| pelier, between the years 1690 and 1698, for 
| preaching to the people contrary to the king’s 


proclamations,t besides many who were 
similarly executed at other places. ‘The last 
of the executions at Montpelier was that of 
Claude Brousson, above described ; and with 
him perished the last of the regular pastors 
of the Cevennes. 

It was expected that these summary 
measures would have the effect of completely 
extinguishing Protestantism in France. It 
was now without leaders: they had all fled 
the country, or been sent to the galleys. The 
pastors were banished or executed. The 
Protestant temples had been demolished or 





* There are still Gaussens at St. Mamert, in the depart- 
ment of Gard; and some of the Bosanquet family must have 
remained on their estates or returned to Protestantism, as we 
find a Bousanquet of Caila broken alive at Nismes, because 
of his religion, on the 7th September, 1702, after which his 
corpse was publicly exposed on the Montpelier high road. 

+ Several collections have been published of the edicts and 
decrees of Louis XIV. against the Protestants. Elie Benoit, 
in his “‘ History of the Edict of Nantes,” gives a list of no 
fewer than three hundred of such edicts, decrees, and pro- 
clamations, issued between 1685 and 1695 ! 
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converted to secular uses. The Protestant 
schools and colleges had been suppressed, 
and their teachers and professors taken 
refuge for the most part in Switzerland, 
Prussia, Holland, and England. The very 
existence of Protestantism in any form was 
denied by the law; and it might perhaps 
reasonably have been expected that, being 
thus crushed out of sight, it would die. But 
there still remained another important and 
vital element—the common people—the 
peasants, the small farmers, the artisans, and 
labouring classes—persons of slender means, 
for the most part too poor to emigrate, and 
who remained, as it were, rooted to the soil 
on which they had been born. This was 
especially the case in the Cevennes, where, 
in many of the communes, almost the entire 
inhabitants were Protestant ; in others, they 
formed a large proportion of the population ; 
while in all the larger towns and _ villages 
they were very numerous, as well as widely 
spread over the whole province. 


The mountainous district of the Cevennes is 
the most rugged, broken, and elevated region 
in the South of France. It fills the department 
of Lozére, as well as the greater part of Gard 
and Herault. The principal mountain-chain, 
about a hundred leagues in length, runs from 
north-east to south-west, and may almost be 
said to unite the Alps with the Pyrenees. From 
the centre of France the suriace rises with a 
gradual slope, forming an inclined plane, 
which reaches its greatest height in the 


Cevennic chain, several of the summits of | 


which are about five thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea level. Its connection with 
the Alpine range is, however, broken abruptly 
by the deep valley of the Rhone, running 
nearly due north and south. 

The whole of this mountain district may 
be regarded as a triangular plateau rising 
gradually from the north-west, and tilted up 
at its south-eastern angle. It is composed 
for the most part of granite, overlapped by 
strata belonging to the Jurassic system ; and in 
many places, especially in Auvergne, the gra- 
nitic rocks have been burst through by volca- 
noes, long since extinct, which rise like enor- 
mous protuberances from the higher parts of 
the platform. Towards the southern border of 
the district, the limestone strata overlapping 
the granite assume a remarkable development, 
exhibiting a series of flat-topped hills bounded 
by perpendicular cliffs some six or eight 
hundred feet high. 

“ These plateaux,” says Mr. Scrope, ia his 
interesting account of the Geology of Central 





France, “are called ‘ causses’ in the provin- 
cial dialect, and they have a singularly dreary * 
and desert aspect from the monotony of their 
form and their barren and rocky character, 
The valleys which separate them are rarely of 
considerable width. Winding, narrow, and 
all but impassable clift-like glens predomi- 
nate, giving to the Cevennes that peculiarly 
intricate character which enabled its Protest- 
ant inhabitants, in the beginning of the last 
century, to offer so stubborn and gallant a 
resistance to the atrocious persecutions of 
Louis XIV.” 

Such being the character of this mountain 
district—rocky, elevated, and sterile—the 
people inhabiting it, though exceedingly in- 
dustrious, are for the most part very poor. 
Sheep-farming is the principal occupation of 
the people of the hill country; and in the 
summer season, when the lower districts are 
parched with drought, tens of thousands of 
sheep may be seen covering the roads leading 
to the Upper Cevennes, whither they are 
driven for pasture. There is a comparatively 
small breadth of arable land in the district. 
The mountains in many places contain only 
soil enough to grow juniper bushes, There 
is very little verdure to relieve the eye—few 
turf-clad slopes or earth-covered ledges to 
repay the tillage of the farmer. Even the 
mountains of lower elevation are for the 
most part stony deserts. Chestnut-trees, it 
is true, grow luxuriantly in the sheltered 








| places, and occasionally scanty crops of rye 


on the lower mountain-sides. Mulberry-trees 
also thrive in the valleys, their leaves being 
used for the feeding of silkworms, the rearing 
of which forms one of the principal industries 
of the district. 

Even in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nismes—a rich and beautiful town, abound- 
ing in Roman remains, which exhibit ample 
evidences of its ancient grandeur—the country 
is arid, stony, and barren-looking, though here 
the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, wherever 
there is soil enough, grow luxuriantly in the 
open air. Indeed, the country very much 
resembles in its character the land of Judea, 
being rocky, parched, and in many places 
waste, though in others abounding in corn 
and wine and oil, 

In the interior parts of the district the 
scenery is wild and grand, especially in the 
valleys lying under the lofty mountain of 
Loztre. But the rocks and stones are every- 
where in the ascendant. While proceeding 
in the old-fashioned diligence which runs 
between Alais and Florac—for the district is 
altogether beyond the reach of railways—a 
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French contractor, accompanying a band of 
Italian miners, whom he was taking into the 
mountains to search for minerals, pointing to 
the sterile rocks, exclaimed to us, ‘‘ Messieurs, 
behold the very poorest district in France! 
It contains nothing but juniper bushes! As 
for its agriculture, it produces nothing ; manu- 
factures, nothing ; commerce, nothing! ien 

rien, rien [” 

The observation of this French entrepre- 
neur reminds us of an anecdote that Telford, 
the Scotch engineer, used to relate of a 
countryman with reference to his apprecia- 
tion of Scotch mountain beauty. An English 
artist, enraptured by the scenery of Ben Mac 
Dhui, was expatiating on its magnificence, 
and appealed to the native guide for con- 
firmation of his news. “I dinna ken aboot 
the scenery,” replied the man, “ but there’s 
plenty o’ big rocks and stanes, an’ the kintra’s 
awfu’ puir.” The same observation might 
doubtless apply to the Cevennes. Yet, though 
the people may be poor, they are not miser- 
able or destitute, for they are all well-clad 
and respectable-looking peasants, and there 
is not a beggar to be seen in the district. 

But the one country, as the other, grows 
strong and brave men. These barren mountain 
districts of the Cevennes have bred a race of 
heroes ; and the men are as simple and kind 
as they are brave. Hospitality is a charac- 
teristic of the people, which never fails to 
strike the visitor accustomed to the exactions 
which are so common along the hackneyed 
tourist routes, 

As in other parts of France, the peasantry 
here are laborious almost to excess. Robust 
and hardy, they are distinguished for their per- 
severance against the obstacles which nature 
constantly opposes to them. Out-doors in- 
dustry being suspended in winter, during 
which they are shut up in their cabins for 
nearly six months by the ice and snow, they 
occupy themselves in preparing their wool 
for manufacture into cloth. The women card, 
the children spin, the men weave ; and each 
cottage is a little manufactory of drugget and 
serge, which is taken to market in spring, 
and sold in the low-country towns. Such 
was the industry of the Cevennes nearly two 
hundred years since, and such it remains to 
the present day. 

The people are of a contented nature, and 
bear their honest poverty with cheerfulness 
and even dignity. While they partake of 
the ardour and irascibility which characterize 
the inhabitants of the south of France, they 
are probably, on the whole, more grave and 
staid in their manner, and are thought to be 





more urbane and intelligent ; and though they 
are unmanageable by force, they are re- 
markably accessible to kindness and moral 
suasion, 

Such, in a few words, are the more promi- 
nent characteristics of the country and people 
of the Cevennes. 


When the popular worship of the mountain 
district of Languedoc—in which the Pro- 
testants constituted the majority of the popu- 
lation—was suppressed, great dismay fell 
upon the people; but they made no signs of 
resistance to the royal authority. For a time 
they remained comparatively passive, and it 
was at first thought they were indifferent. 
Their astonished enemies derisively spoke 
of them as displaying “the patience of a 
Huguenot,” and the words passed into a 
proverb, 

But their persecutors did not know the 
stuff of which these mountaineers were made. 
They had seen their temples demolished one 
after another, and their pastors banished, 
leaving them “ like poor starved sheep look- 
ing for the pasture of life.” Next they heard 
that such of their pastors as had been appre- 
hended for venturing to minister to them in 
“the Desert” had been taken to Nismes and 
Montpelier and hanged. Then they began to 
feel excited and indignant. For they could 
not shake off their own belief and embrace 
another man’s, even though that man was 
their king. If Louis XIV. had ordered them 
to believe that two and two make six, they 
could not possibly believe, though they might 
pretend to do so, that it made any other 
number than four. And so it was with the 
king’s order to them to profess a faith which 
they could not bring their minds to believe. 

These poor people entertained the convic- 
tion that they possessed certain paramount 
rights as men, and of these they held the 
right of conscience to be one of the principal. 
They were willing to give unto Cesar the 
things that were Czesar’s ; but they could not 
give him that which belonged unto God. And 
if they were forced to make a choice, then 
they must rather disobey their king than the 
King of kings. 

Though deprived of their leaders and pas- 
tors, the dispossessed Huguenots emerged 
by degrees from their obscurity, and began 
to recognise each other openly. If their 
temples were destroyed, there remained the 
woods and fields and mountain pastures, 
where they might still meet and worship God, 
even though it were in defiance of the law. 
Having taken counsel together, they resolved 
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“ not to forsake the assembling of themselves | give their assistance as occasion required. 


” 


together ; 


and shortly, in all the Protestant) When meetings in the Desert were held, it 


districts in the South of France—in Vivarais, | became the duty of these enrolled men to 
Dauphiny, and the Cevennes—meetings of | post themselves as sentinels on the surround- 
the people began to be held, mostly by night, | ing heights, and give notice of the approach 


for worship,——in woods, in caves, in rocky | of their enemies. 


gorges, and in hollows of the hills. 


They also constituted a 


Then | sort of voluntary police in their respective 


began those famous assemblies of “The | districts, taking notice of the changes of the 
Desert,” which were the nightmare of Louvois | royal troops, and despatching information by 


and the horror of Louis XIV. 


trusty emissaries, intimating the direction of 


When it came to the knowledge of the | their march. 


authorities that such meetings were being 
held, large bodies of troops were sent into the 
southern provinces, with orders to disperse | 
them and apprehend the ringleaders. These 
orders were carried out with much barbarity. 
Amongst various assemblies which were dis- 
covered and attacked in the Cevennes, were 
those of Auduze and Vigan, where the sol- 
diers fell upon the defenceless people, put 
the greater number to the sword, and hanged 
those who did not succeed in making their 
escape upon the nearest trees. 

The authorities waited to see the effect of 
these “vigorous measures ;’ but they were 
egregiously disappointed. The meetings in 
the Desert went on as before, and even in- 
creased in number. Then milder means were 
tried. Other meetings were attacked in like 


manner, and the people found attending them 


taken prisoners. They were then threat- 
ened with death unless they became con- 
verted, and promised to attend mass. They 
declared that they preferred death. “ The 
wretches,” said Noailles, commandant of 
Languedoc, “ went to the gibbet with the firm 
assurance of dying martyrs, asking no other 
favour than that of being put to death 
quickly.” A passion for martyrdom even 
seemed to be spreading amongst the in- 
fatuated people! 

Then the peasantry began secretiy to take 
up arms for their defence. They had thus 
far been passive in their resistance, and were 
content to brave death provided they could 
but worship together. At length they felt 
themselves driven in their despair to resist 
force by force,—acting, however, in the first 
place, entirely on the defensive,—“ leaving 
the issue,” to use the words of one of their 
solemn declarations, “to the providence of 
God.” 

They began—these poor labourers, herds- 
men, and wool-carders—by instituting a com- 
mon fund for the purpose of helping their 
distressed brethren in surrounding districts. 
They then invited such as were disposed to 
join them to form themselves into companies, 
so as to be prepared to come together and 





The Intendant, Baville, wrote to Louvois, 
| the right-hand of Louis XIV. throughout the 
persecutions, expressing his surprise and alarm 
at the apparent evidences of organization 
amongst the peasantry. “I have just learnt,” 
said he in one letter,* “that last Sunday there 
was an assembly of nearly four hundred men, 
many of them armed, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Lozétre. I had thought,” he added, 
“that the great lesson taught them at Vigan 
and Anduze would have restored tranquillity 
to the Cevennes, at least for a time. But, 
on the contrary, the severity of the measures 
heretofore adopted seem only to have had 
the effect of exasperating and hardening them 
in their iniquitous courses.” 

As the massacres had failed, the question 
next arose whether the inhabitants might not 
be driven into exile, and the country entirely 
cleared of them. ‘They pretend,” said 
Louvois, “to meet in ‘the desert ;’ why not 
take them at their word, and make the 
Cevennes really so!” But there were diffi- 
culties in the way of executing this plan. In 
the first place, the Protestants of Languedoc 
were a quarter of a million in number. And, 
besides, if they were driven out of it, what 
would become of the industry, the commerce, 
and the wealth of this great province,—what 
of the king’s taxes ? 

The Duke de Noailles advised that it 
would be necessary to proceed with some 
caution in the matter. “If his Majesty,” he 
wrote to Baville, “thinks there is no other 
remedy than changing the whole people of 
the Cevennes, it would be better to begin by 
expelling those who are not engaged in com- 
merce, who inhabit inaccessible mountain 
districts, where the severity of the climate 
and the poverty of the soil render them rude 
and barbarous, as in the case of those people 
who recently met at the foot of the Lozére. 
Should the king consent to this course, it 
will be necessary to send here at least four 
additional battalions of foot to execute his 
orders.” + 


* October 20, 1686, 
+ Noailles to Baville, 29th October, 1686. 
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An attempt was made to carry out this mea- 
sure of deportation of the people, but totally 
failed. With the aid of spies, stimulated by high 
rewards, numerous meetings in the Desert 
were fallen upon by the troops, and those 
who were not hanged were transported— 
some to Italy, some to Switzerland, and some 
to America, But transportation had no terrors 
for the people, and the meetings continued 
to be held as before. 

Baville then determined to occupy the 
entire province with troops, and to carry out a 
general disarmment of the population. Eight 
regiments of regular infantry were sent into 
the Cevennes, and fifty regiments of militia 
were raised throughout the province, forming 
together an army of some forty thousand men. 
Strong military posts were established in the 
mountains, and new forts and barracks were 
erected at Alais, Anduze, St. Hypolyte, and 
Nismes. ‘The mountain roads being almost 
impassable, many of them mere mule paths, 
Baville had more than a hundred new high- 
roads and branch-roads constructed and made 
practicable for the passage of troops and 
transport of cannon. 

By these means the whole country became 
strongly occupied, but still the meetings in 
the Desert went on. The peasantry con- 
tinued to brave all risks—of exile, the galleys, 
the rack, and the gibbet—and persevered in 
their assemblies, until the very ferocity of their 
persecutors became wearied. The people 
would not be converted, either by the dra- 
goons or the priests who were stationed 
amongst them. In the dead of the night 
they would sally forth to their meetings in 
the hills ; but their mountains were not too 
steep, their valleys not too secluded, their 
defiles not too impenetrable to protect them 
from pursuit and attack, and they were liable 
at any moment to be fallen upon and put to 
the sword. 

The darkness, the dangers, the awe and 
mystery attending these midnight meetings 
invested them with an extraordinary degree 
of interest and even fascination. It is not 
surprising, that under such circumstances the 
devotion of these poor people should have 
run into fanaticism and superstition. Singing 
the psalms of Marot by night, under the 
shadow of echoing rocks, they fancied they 
heard the sounds of heavenly voices filling 
the air. At other times they would meet 
amidst the ruins of their fallen sanctuaries, 
and mysterious sounds of sobbing and wail- 
ing and groaning would seem as if to rise 
from the tombs of their fathers. 

These influences, acting on an excitable 
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and imaginative people, shortly issued in an 
extraordinary development of religious ecstasy. 
At first women began to preach under the 
influence of hysteria, and the disease spread 
like an epidemic all over Dauphiny and Lan- 
guedoc. In their fits of exaltation, those 
“ possessed” would recite long texts from the 
books of prophecies in the Old Testament 
with extraordinary volubility. They were 
supposed to be inspired, and people flocked 
after them in crowds wherever they went. 
Then men, old and young, began to preach 
and to prophecy, and the excitement rapidly 
spread. Mere force was of no avail against 
people who supposed themselves to be under 
supernatural influences. The meetings in the 
Desert, accordingly, were attended with in- 
creased and increasing fascination, and Ba- 
ville, who had reported to the king the entire 
pacification and conversion of Languedoc, to 
his dismay found the whole province bursting 
with excitement, which a spark at any mo- 
ment might fire into frenzy. And that spark 
was shortly supplied by the archpriest Chayla, 
director of missions at Pont-de-Montvert. 


Although it was known that many of the 
peasantry attended the meetings armed, 
there had as yet been no open outbreak 
against the royal authority in the Cevennes, 
At Cheilaret, in the Vivarais, there had been 
an encounter between the troops and the 
peasantry, who resisted them with musketry 
and volleys of stones; but the people were 
speedily dispersed, leaving three hundred dead 
and fifty wounded on the field. 

The Intendant Baville, after thus pacifying 
the Vivarais, was proceeding on his way back 
to Montpelier, escorted by some companies 
of dragoons and militia, passing through the 
Cevennes by one of the new roads he had 
caused to be constructed along the valley of 
the Tarn, by Pont-de-Montvert to Florac. 
What was his surprise, on passing through 
the village of Pont-de-Montvert, to hear the 
roll of a drum, and shortly after to perceive a 
column of rustics, some three or four hundred 
in number, advancing as if to give him battle. 
It turned out that the column was led by a 
deformed wool-carder named Vivens, one of 
the young prophet-preachers of the new move- 
ment. Baville at once drew up his troops 
and charged the column, which broke and 
fled into an adjoining wood. Some were killed 
and others taken prisoners, who were hanged 
next day at St. Jean-du-Gard. A reward of 
five hundred louis d’or was advertised for the 
head of Vivens, who was shortly after tracked 
to his hiding-place in a cavern situated be- 
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tween Anduze and Alais, and there shot, but 
not until after he had killed three soldiers 
with his fusil. 

After this event persecution was redoubled 
throughout the Cevennes. The militia ran 
night and day after the meetings in the 
Desert. All persons found attending them, 
who could be captured, were either killed on 
the spot or hanged. Two companies of 
militia were quartered in Pont-de-Montvert 
at the expense of the inhabitants; and 
they acted under the directions of the arch- 
priest Du Chayla. This priest, who was a 
native of the district, had been for some time 
settled as a missionary in Siam, engaged in 
the conversion of Buddhists, and on his 
return to France he was appointed to under- 
take the conversion of the people of the 
Cevennes to the faith of Rome. 


The village of Pont-de-Montvert is situated 
in the hollow of a deep valley formed by the 
mountain of Lozétre on the north, and of 
Bougés on the south, at the point at which 
two streams, descending from their respective 
summits, flow into the Tarn. The village is 
separated by these streams into three little 
hamlets, which are joined together by the 
bridge which gives its name to the place. 
The addition of “‘ Mont Vert,” however, is a 
misnomer ; for though seated at the foot of a 
steep mountain, it is not green, but sterile, 
rocky, and verdureless. The village is best 
reached from Florac, from which it is about 
twenty miles distant. The valley runs east 
and west, and is traversed by a tolerably 
good road, which at the lower part follows 
the windings of the Tarn, and higher up runs 
in and out along the mountain ledges, at 
every turn presenting new views of the bold, 
grand, and picturesque scenery which charac- 
terizes the wilder parts of the Cevennes, 
Along this route the old mule road is 
still discernible in some places,—a difficult, 
rugged, mountain path, which must have 
kept the district sealed up during the greater 
part of the year, until Baville constructed 
the new road for the purpose of opening up 
the country for the easier passage of troops 
and munitions of war. 

A few poor hamlets occur at intervals 
along the road, sometimes perched on ap- 
parently inaccessible rocks, and, at the lower 
part of the valley an occasional chateau is to 
be seen, as at Miral, picturesquely situated 
ona height. But the country is too poor by 
nature—the breadth of land in the bottom of 
the ravine being too narrow and that on the 
mountain ledges too stony and sterile—ever 





to have enabled it to maintain a considerable 
population. On all sides little is to be seen 
but rocky mountain sides, stony and pre- 
cipitous, with bold mountain peaks extend- 
ing beyond them far away in the distance. 

Pont-de-Montvert is the centre of a series 
of hamlets, the inhabitants of which were in 
former times almost exclusively Protestant, 
as they are now; and where meetings in the 
Desert were of the most frequent occurrence, 
Strong detachments of troops were accordingly 
stationed there and at Florac for the purpose 
of preventing the meetings and overawing 
the population. Besides soldiers, the authori- 
ties also established missions throughout the 
Cevennes, and the principal inspector of 
these missions was the archpriest Chayla, 
The house in which he resided at Pont-de- 
Montvert is still pointed out. It is situated 
near the north end of the bridge over the 
Tarn; but though the lower part of the 
building remains as it was in his time, the 
upper portion has been for the most part 
rebuilt. 

Chayla was a man of great force of cha- 
racter—zealous, laborious, and indefatigable ; 
but pitiless, relentless, and cruel. He had 
no bowels of compassion. He was deaf to 
all appeals for mercy. With him the penalty 
of non-belief in the faith of Rome was im- 
prisonment, torture, death. Eight young 
priests lived with him, whose labours he 
directed ; and great was his annoyance to find 
that the people would not attend their minis- 
trations, but continued to flock after their 
own prophet-preachers in the Desert. 

Moral means having failed, he next tried 
physical. He converted the arched cellars 
of his dwelling into dungeons, where he shut 
up those guilty of contumacy ; and day by 
day he put them to the torture. It seems 
like a satire on religion to say that, in his 
attempt to convert souls, this vehement 
missionary made it one of his principal 
studies to find out what amount of agony 
the bodies of those who differed from him 
would bear short of actual death. He put 
hot coals into their hands, which they were 
then made to clench ; wrapped cotton steeped 
in oil round their fingers, which was then set 
on fire ; besides practising upon them the 
more ordinary and commonplace tortures. No 
wonder that the archpriest came to be detested 
by the inhabitants of Pont-de-Montvert. 

At length, a number of people in the 
district, in order to get beyond reach of 
Chayla’s cruelty, determined to emigrate 
from France and take refuge in Geneva. 
They assembled one morning secretly, a 
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cavalcade of men and women, and set out 
under the direction of a guide who knew the 
mountain paths towards the east. But they 
had not travelled more than a few hours 
when they fell into an ambuscade of the 
militia, and were marched back to the arch- 
priest’s quarters at Pont-de-Montvert. The 
women were sent to Mende to be immured 
in convents, and the men were imprisoned 
in the archpriest’s dungeons. The parents 
of some of the captives ran to throw them- 
selves at his feet, and implore mercy for 
their sons; but he was inexorable. He 
declared harshly that the prisoners must suffer 
according to the law, that the fugitives must 
go to the galleys, and their guide to the 
gibbet. 

On the following Sunday, the 23rd of July, 
1702, one of the preaching prophets, Pierre 
Seguier of Magistavols, a hamlet lying to the 
south of Pont-de-Montvert, preached to an 
assembly on the neighbouring mountain of 
Bouges ; and then he declared that the Lord 
had ordered him to take up arms to deliver 
the captives and exterminate the archpriest 
of Moloch. Another and another preacher 
iollowed in the same strain; the excited 
assembly encouraging them by their cries, 
and calling upon them to execute vengeance 
on the persecutors of God’s people. 

That same night Seguier and his com- 
panions went round amongst the neighbour- 
ing hamlets to summon an assemblage of 
their sworn followers for the evening of the 
following day. They met punctually in the 


three gigantic beech trees, the trunks of 
which were standing but a few years ago, 
they solemnly swore to deliver their com- 
panions and destroy the archpriest. 

When night fell, a band of fifty determined 
men marched down the mountain towards the 
bridge, led by Seguier. Twenty of them were 
armed with guns and pistols. The rest car- 
ried scythes and hatchets. As they approached 





| and he struck him the first blow. 
Altefage Wood, and under the shadow of | 





the village, they sang Marot’s version of the 
seventy-fourth Psalm. The archpriest heard 
the unwonted sound as they came marching 
along. Thinking it was a nocturnal assem- 
bly, he cried to his soldiers, “ Run and see 
what this means.” But the doors of the 
house were already invested by the moun- 
taineers, who shouted out for “ The prisoners ! 
the prisoners!” “ Back, Huguenot canaille !” 
cried Chayla from the window. But they 
only shouted the louder for “ The prisoners !” 
The archpriest then directed the militia to 
fire, and one of the peasants fell dead. In- 
furiated, they seized the trunk of a tree, and 
using it as a battering-ram, at once broke in 
the door. They next proceeded to force the 
entrance to the dungeon, in which they suc- 
ceeded, and called upon the prisoners to come 
forth. But some of them were so mashed 
about the limbs by the tortures to which they 
had been subjected, that they could not stand. 
At sight of their sufferings the fury of the 
assailants increased, and, running up the 
staircase, they called out for the archpriest. 
“ Burn the priest and the satellites of Baal !” 
cried their leader; and heaping together the 
soldiers’ straw beds, the chairs, and other 
combustibles, they set the whole on fire. 

Chayla, in the hope of escaping, jumped 
from a window into the garden, and in the 
fall broke his leg. The peasants discovered 
him by the light of his blazing dwelling. He 
called for mercy. ‘“ No,” said Seguier, “ only 
such mercy as you have shown to others ;” 
The others 
followed. “This for my father,” said the 
next, “ whom you racked to death!” ‘“ This 
for my brother,” said another, “whom you 
sent to the galleys!” “This for my mother, 
who died of grief!” “This for my sister, 
my relatives, my friends, in exile, in prison, 
in misery!” And thus blow followed blow, 
fifty-two in all, half of which would probably 
have been mortal, and the detested Chayla 
lay a bleeding mass at their feet ! 

8. SMILES. 
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VII.—-NAPARIMA AND MONTSERRAT. 


EAR 


»—We have been wandering 
4 for a few days in the centre of the 
island, about the districts which bear the 
| Names of Naparima and Montserrat, a coun- 
_ try of such extraordinary fertility as well 
| as beauty, that it must surely hereafter be- 


| Come the seat of a high civilisation. The 
soil seems inexhaustibly rich. I say inex- 


haustibly ; for as fast as the upper layer is 
XI—47 





impoverished it will be swept down by the 
tropic rains, to mingle with the vegas, or 
alluvial flats below, and thus enriched again ; 
while a fresh layer of virgin soil is exposed 
above. I have seen, cresting the highest 
ridges of Montserrat, ten feet at least of fat 
earth, falling clod by clod right and left 
upon the gardens below. There are, doubt- 
less, comparatively barren tracts of gravel 
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l 
toward the northern mountains; there are 
poor sandy lands, likewise, at the southern 
part of the island, which are said, however, | 
to be specially fitted for the growth of cotton ; | 
but from San Fernando on the west coast to | 
Manzanilla and Mayaro on the east stretches | 
a band of soil which seems to be capable of | 
yielding any return conceivable to labour and | 
capital, not omitting common sense. 

How long it has taken to prepare om 
natural garden for man is one of those ques- | 
tions of geological time which have been well 
called of late “‘ appalling.” How long was it 
since the “older Parian” rocks (said to be- 
long to the Neocomian, or greensand era) 
o. San Fernando were laid down at the, 
bottom of the sea? How long since a still | 
unknown thickness of tertiary strata in the | 
Nariva district laid down on them? How} 
long since not less than six thousand feet of | 
still later tertiary strata laid down on them 
again? What vast, though probably slow, | 
upheavals raised that sea-bottom from one 
deep enough to carry corals and limestones, 
to one shallow enough to carry abundant 
remains of plants, deposited probably by the | 
Orinoco, or some river which then did duty 
for it? 
have been distinguished, the net result of | 
which is, that the strata (comparatively recent 
in geological time) have been fractured, 
tilted, even set upright on end, over the | 


whole lowland. ‘Trinidad seems to have had | 
its full share of those later disturbances of the | 


earth-crust, which carried tertiary strata up 
along the shoulders of the Alps; which up- 
heaved the chalk of the Isle of Wight, setting 
the tertiary beds of Alum Bay upright against 


it; which even, after the Age of Ice, thrust | 


up the Isle of Moen in Denmark, and the 
Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire, entangling the 
boulder clay among the chalk—how long ago ? 
long enough ago, in Trinidad at least, to 
allow water—probably the estuary waters of 
the Orinoco—to saw all the upheaved layers 
off at the top into one flat sea-bottom once 
more, leaving as projections certain harder 
knots of rock, such as the limestones of Mount 
‘Tamana ; and, it may be, the curious knoll 
of hard clay-rock under which nestles the 
town of San Fernando. Long enough ago, 
also, to allow that whole sea-bottom to be 
lifted up once more, to the height, in one spot, 
of a thousand feet, as the lowland which occu- 
pies six-sevenths of the Isle of Trinidad. Long 
enough ago, again, to allow that lowland to 
be sawn out into hills and valleys, ridges and 
gullies, which are due to the action of Colonel 
George Greenwood’s geologic panacea, “ Rain 


Three such periods of disturbance | 


and Rivers,” and to nothing else. Long 
enough ago, once more, for a period of sub. 
sidence, as I suspect, to follow the period of 
upheaval ; a period at the commencement of 
which Trinidad was perhaps several times as 
large as it is now, and has gradually been 
eaten away by the surf, as fresh pieces of the 
soft cliffs have been brought face to face, by 
the sinking of the land, with its slow, but sure 
destroyer. 

And how long ago began the epoch—the 
very iatest which this globe has seen, which 
has been long enough for all this? The 
human imagination can no more grasp that 
time than it can grasp the space between us 
and the nearest star. 

Such thoughts were forced upon me as the 
steamer stopped off San Fernando, and I saw, 
some quarter of a mile out at sea, a single 
stack of rock, which is said to have been 
joined to the mainland in the memory of the 
fathers of this generation ; and saw on shore, 
composed, I am told, of the same rock, that 
hill of San Fernando which forms a beacon 
on sea and land for many a mile around, 
An isolated boss of the older Parian, com- 
posed of hardened clay which has escaped 


destruction, it rises, though not a mile long | 
and a third of a mile broad, steeply to a 


height of nearly six hundred feet, carrying 
on its cliffs the remains of a once magnifi- 
cent vegetation. Now its sides are quarried 
for stone, the only road-metal for miles 
around ; cultivated for pastures, in which the 
round-headed mango-trees- grow about like 
oaks at home; or terraced for villas and gar- 
dens, the charm of which cannot be told in 
words. All round it, rich sugar estates spread 
out, with the noble Palmistes (as the French 
Creoles call the Oreodoxas) left standing here 
and there along the roads and traces ; and 
everywhere are activity and high cultivation, 
under the superintendence of gentlemen who 
are prospering, because they deserve to 
prosper. 

Between the cliff and the shore nestles the 
gay and growing little town, which was, when 
we took the island in 1795, only a group of 
huts, and in which I noted only one thing 
which looked unpleasant. The negro-houses, 
however roomy and comfortable, and how- 
ever rich the gardens which surround them, 
are mostly patched together out of the most 
heterogeneous and wretched scraps of wood ; 
and on inquiry, I found that the materials 
were, in most cases, stolen; that when a 
negro wanted to build a house, instead of 
buying the materials, he pilfered a board here, 
a stick there, a nail somewhere else, a lock 
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or a clamp in a fourth place, about the sugar 
which he caused to working buildings ; and 


safely away behind his neighbour's house, the 
new hut rose as if by magic. 
piliering, I was assured, was a serious tax on 
the cultivation of the estates around. But I 
was told, too, frankly enough, by the very 





was simply an heirloom from the bad days of 
slavery, when the pilfering of the canes from 
other estates was connived at by their own 
masters, on the ground that if A’s negroes 


robbed B, B’s negroes robbed A, and so all ' 


round the alphabet ; one more evil instance 
of the demoralising effect of a state of things 


which, wrong in itself, was sure to be the | 


parent of a hundred other wrongs. 

Being, happily for me, in the Governor's 
suite, I had opportunities of seeing the 
interior of the island which an average 
traveller could not have; and I looked for- 
ward with interest to visiting new settlements 
in the forests of the interior, which very few 
inhabitants of the island, and certainly no 
strangers, had as yet seen. Our journey 
began by landing on a good new jetty, and 

| by being transferred at once to the tramway 
| which adjoined it. A truck, with chairs on 
| it (as usual here), carried us off at a good 
mule-trot; and we ran in the fast-fading 
| light through a rolling hummocky country, 
very like the lowlands of Aberdeenshire, or 
the neighbourhood of Waterloo, save that, as 
night came on, the fire-flies flickered every- 
where among the canes, and here and there 
the palms and ceibas stood up, black and 
gaunt, against the sky. At last we escaped 
from our truck, and found horses waiting, on 
which we floundered, through mud and 
| moonlight, to a certain hospitable house, 
| and found a hungry party, who had been 
long waiting for a dinner worth the waiting. 

It was not till next morning that I found 
into what a charming place I had entered 
overnight. Around were books, pictures, 

_ china, vases of flowers, works of art, and all 
appliances of European taste, even luxury, 
but in a house utterly un-European. The 
living-rooms, all on the first floor, opened 
into each other by doorless doorways ; and 
the walls were of cedar and other valuable 


woods, which good taste had left still un- | 


_ papered. Windowless bay windows, like 
great port-holes, opened from each of them 

| Into a broad gallery which ran round the 
| house, sheltered by broad sloping eaves. 
|| The deep shade of the eaves contrasted 
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estates, often regardless of the serious injury | 
when he had gathered a sufficient pile, hidden | 


This continual | 


gentlemen who complained, that this habit | 
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| 

brilliantly with the bright light outside; and 
contrasted too with the wooden pillars 
' which held up the roof, and which seemed 
on their southern sides white-hot in the 
blazing sunshine. 

What a field was there for native art, for 
richest ornamentation of these pillars and 
those beams: Surely Trinidad, and the 
'whole of Central South America, ought to 
become some day the paradise of wood- 
carvers, who, copying even a few of the 
numberless vegetable and animal forms 
around, may far surpass the old wood- 
carving schools of Burmah and Hindostan, 
And I sat dreaming of the lianes which 
might be made to wreathe the pillars, and 
the flowers, fruits, birds, butterflies, monkeys, 
kinkajous, and what not, which might cluster 
| about the capitals, or swing along the beams. 
Let men who have such materials and such 
models proscribe all tawdry and poor Euro- 
pean art—most of it a bad imitation of bad 
Greek, or worse Renaissance, and trust to 
nature, and the facts which lie nearest 
them. But when will atime come for the 
‘West Indies when there will be wealth and 
civilisation enough to make such an art pos- 
sible? Soon, if all employers of labour 
were like the gentleman at whose house we 
were that day, and like some others in the 
same island. 

But through the windows, and between 
the pillars of the gallery, what a blaze of 
colour and light! The ground floor was 
hedged in, a few feet from the walls, with 
high shrubs, which would have caused un- 
wholesome damp in England, but were 
needed here for shade. Foreign Crotons, 
Draczenas, Cacti, and a dozen more curious 
shapes—among them a “cup tree,” with 
concave leaves, each of which would hold 
water, It was said to come from the East, 
and was to me unknown. Among them, 
and over the door, creepers tangled and 
tossed, rich with flowers, and beyond them 
a circular lawn (rare in the West Indies), 
just like an English one, save that the 
shrubs and trees which bounded it were 
hothouse plants. A few Carat palms spread 
their huge fan-leaves among the curious 
flowering trees ; foreign palms, some of them 
very rare, stood beside them; and on the 
lawn opposite my. bed-room window stood a 
young Palmiste, which had been planted 
barely eight years, and was now thirty-eight 
feet in height, and more than six feet in girth 
at the butt. Over the roofs of the outhouses 
rose scarlet Erythrina trees, and tall clumps 
of bamboo, reflecting blue light from their 
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leaves even under a cloud; and beyond 
them, and below them, a park just like 
an English one carried stately trees scattered 
on the turf, anda sheet of artificial water. 
Coolies, in red and yellow waistcloths, and 
Coolie children too, with nothing save a string 
round their stomachs (the smaller ones at 
least), were fishing in the shade. To the left, 
again, began at once the rich cultivation of 
the rolling cane-fields, among which the 
Squire had left standing, somewhat against 
the public opinion of his less tasteful neigh- 
bours, tall Carats, carrying their heads of fur 
leaves on bowing stalks from fifty to eighty 
feet high, and Ceibas—some of them the 
hugest I had ever seen. Below in the valley 
were the sugar works ; and beyond this half- 
natural, half-artificial park rose, some mile off, 
the lowering wall of the yet untouched forest. 

It had taken but fifteen years—fifteen years, 
nevertheless, of hard work—to create this para- 
dise. And only the summer before all had been 
well-nigh swept away again. During the great 
drought the fire had raged about the woods. 
Estate after estate around had been reduced 
to ashes. And one day our host’s turn came. 
The fire came out of the woods at three 
difierent points. All worked with a will to 
stop it by cutting traces. But the wind was 


wild ; burning masses trom the tree-tops were 
hurled far among the canes ; and all was lost. 
The canes burnt like shavings, exploding, as 
do bamboos, at each joint, with a sound (they 


say) as of continual musket fire. In a few 
hours the whole estate, works, Coolie barracks, 
negro huts, was black ash ; and the house only, 
by extreme exertion, saved. But the ground 
had scarcely cooled when replanting and re- 
building commenced; and now the canes 
were from ten to twelve feet high ; the works 
nearly ready for the coming crop-time ; and 
no sign of the fire was left, save a few leaf- 
less trees, which we found, on riding up to 
them, to be charred at the base. 

And yet men say that the Englishman loses 
his energy in a tropic climate. 

A charming Sunday morning was that, amid 
charming society, down even to the dogs and 
cats ; and not the least charming object among 
many was little Franky, the Coolie butler’s 
child, who ran in and out with the dogs, gay in 
his little cotton shirt, and crimson velvet jacket, 
and melon-shaped cap, and silver bracelets ; 
and climbed on the Squire’s knee, and nestled 
in his bosom, and played with his seals ; and 
looked up trustingly into our faces with great 
soit eyes, like a little brown guazu-pita fawn 
out of the forest. A happy child, and in a 
happy place. 





We went to church at Savannah Grande, 
riding, of course, for the mud was abysmal, and 
it was often safer to ride in the ditch than on 
the road. The village (with a tramway through 
it) stood high and healthy. The best houses 
were those of Chinese. The poorer Chinese 
find peddling ernployment and trade about 
the villages, rather than hard work on the 
estates ; and cultivate on ridges, with minute 
care, their favourite sweet potato. Round 
San Fernando a Chinese will rent from a 
sugar-planter a bit of land which seems hope- 
lessly infested with weeds, even the worst 
of all sorts, the creeping Para grass, which 
was introduced, a generation since, with some 
trouble, as food for cattle, 2nd supposed at 
first to be so great a boon that the gentleman 
who brought it in received public thanks and 
a valuable testimonial. The Chinaman will 
take the land for a single year, at a rent, I 
believe, as high as a pound an acre; grow 
on it his sweet potato crop; and return it to 
the owner cleared, for the time being, of every 
weed. The richer shopkeepers have each a 
store ; but they disdain to live thereat. Near 
by each you see a comfortable low house, 
with verandahs, green jalousies, and often || 
pretty flowers in pots ; and catch glimpses in- 
side of papered walls, prints, and smart mo- 
derator lamps, which seem to be fashionable 
among the Celestials. But for one fashion | 
of theirs I confess I was not prepared. 

We went to church—a large, airy, clean, 
wooden one—which ought to have had a 
verandah round to keep off the intolerable 
sunlight, and which might, too, have had 
another pulpit. For in getting up to preach ina 
sort of pill-box on a long stalk, I found the 
said stalk surging and nodding so much under 
my weight, that I had to assume an attitude of | 
most dignified repose, and beware of “ beat- 
ing the drum ecclesiastic,” or “ dinging the 
Bible to shreds,” for fear of toppling into the 
pews of the very smart, and really very atten- 
tive, brown ladies below. A crowded con- 
gregation it was, clean, gay, respectable and | 
respectful, and spoke well both for the people | 
and for their clergyman. But—happily not 
till the end of the sermon—lI became aware, | 
just in front of me, of a row of smartest Paris | 
bonnets, lace shawls, brocades, and satins, | 
fit for duchesses ; and as the centre of each 
blaze of luxury—“ offam non faciem,” as old 
Ammianus Marcellinus has it—the unmistak- 
able visage of a Chinese woman. Whether they 
understood one word ; what they thought of 
it all; whether they were there for any put- 
pose save to see and to be seen, were ques- | 
tions to which I tried in vain, after service, 
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to get an answer. All that could be told was, 
that the richer Chinese take delight in thus 
bedizening their wives on high days and _holi- 
days ; and not with tawdry, cheap finery, but 
with things really expensive and worth the 
expense, especially the silks and brocades ; 
and then sending them, whether for fashion 
or for loyalty’s sake, to an English church. 
Be that as it may, there they were, ladies from 
the ancient and incomprehensible Flowery 
Land, like fossil bones of an old world, half 
sticking out amid the vegetation of the new; 
and we will charitably hope that they were 
the better for being there. 

After church we wandered about the estate 
to see huge trees. One Ceiba, left standing 
in a cane-piece, was very grand, from the mul- 
tituide and mass of its parasites,—Rhipsalis, 


incline to the former belief, as the leaves 
seemed to me pinnated ; but you must not 
wonder at the doubt. ‘There was not a leaf 
on the tree which was not nigh one hundred 
feet over our heads. For size of spurs and 
wealth of parasites the tree was almost as 
remarkable as the Ceiba I mentioned just 
now. But the curiosity of the tree was a 
Carat palm which had started between its 
very roots; had run its straight and slender 
stem up parallel with the bole of its com- 
panion; and had then pierced through the 
head of the tree, and all its wilderness of 
lianes, till it spread its huge flat crown of 
fans over the highest branches, more than a 
‘hundred feet aloft. The contrast between 
lthe two forms of vegetation, so grand, 
as utterly different in every line as they 





Anthuriums with their air roots, Matapalos | are in botanical affinities, and yet living 
with theirs, and huge tresses of Bignonia, | together in such close embrace, was very 
Ipomoea, and what not of other lianes,—and | noteworthy ; a good example of the rule, that 
grand also from its form. The prickly board- | whilecompetition ismost severe between forms 
wall spurs were at least fifteen feet high, some | most closely allied, forms extremely wide 
of them, where they entered the trunk ; and | apart may not compete at all, because each 
at the summit of the trunk, which could not | needs something which the other does not. 

have been less than seventy or eighty feet, On our return I was introduced to the 








one enormous limb (itself a tree) struck out : 
quite horizontal, and gave a marvellous notion 
of strength. It seemed as if its length must 


have snapped it off, years since, where it 


“Uncle Tom” of the neighbourhood, who 
|had come down to spend Sunday at the 
Squire’s house. He was. a middle-sized 
negro, in cast of features not above the 


joined the trunk; as if the leverage of its 
weight must have toppled the whole tree over. 
But the great vegetable had known its own 


average, and Isaac by name. He told me 
| how he had been born in Baltimore, a slave 
| to a Quaker master ; how he and his wife 
business best, and built itself up right cannily; | Mary, during the second American war, ran 
and stood, and will stand for many a year, | away; and after hiding three days in the 
perhaps for many a century, if the Matapalos | bush, got on board a British ship-of-war, and 
do not squeeze out its life. I found, by-the-| so became free ; how he then enlisted into 
bye, in groping my way to that tree through | one of the West Indian regiments, and served 
canes twelve feet high, that one must be care- | some years, as a reward for which he had 
ful, at least with some varieties of cane, about | given him his five acres of land in ‘Trinidad, 
getting cut. The leaf edges are finely ser- | like others of his corps. 
rated; and more, the sheaths of the leaves | 
are covered with prickly hairs, which give the | arnong the ablest and steadiest of the coloured 
Coolies sore shins if they work bare-legged. | population. Military service has given them 
The soil here, as everywhere, was exceedingly | just enough of those habits of ovedience of 
rich, and sawn out into rolling mounds and | which slavery gives too much—if the obe- 
steep gullies—sometimes almost too steep for | dience of a mere slave, depending not on 
cane-cultivation—by the tropic rains. If (as | the independent will, but on brute tear, is to 

cannot be doubted) denudation by rain has | be called obedience at all. 
gone on here, for thousands of years, at the; Would that in this respect, as in some 
same pace at which it goes on now, the | others, the white subject of the British crown 
amount of soil removed must be very great ;| were as well off as the black one! Would 
so great, that the Naparimas may have been, | that during the last fifty years we had followed 
when they were first uplifted out of the gulf, | the wise policy of the Romans, and by set- 
hundreds of feet higher than they are now. | tling our soldiers on our colonial frontiers, 
Another tree we went to see in the home | established there communities of loyal, able, 
park, of which I would have gladly obtained and valiant citizens! Is it too late to begin 
a photograph. A Poix doux, or Inga, some | now? Is there no colony left as yet not 
I | delivered over to a self-government. which 


These negro yeo- 
men-veterans, let it be said in passing, are 


said it was ; others that it was a Figuier. 


——— 
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actually means, more and more (according house with a charcoal-pan, set fire, in her 


to the statements of those who visit the 
colonies), government by an Irish faction? 


Such a colony would be a field for settling our | 


soldiers when they have served their appointed 


| down to his house, and nursed her; but she 


time, and for strengthening ourselves, while | 


we reward a class of men who are far more ; 


respectable and far more deserving than 
those on whom we lavish our philanthropy. 
Surely such men would prove as good 
subjects as old Isaac and his comrades. For 
fifty-three years, he told me, he had lived 
and worked in Trinidad, always independent ; 
so independent indeed, that the very last 


folks built up his ajoupa, and started him 
_afresh; and, to their astonishment, Isaac 


| had to act for himself; and he acted. But 


year, when all but starving, like many of the 
coloured people, from the long drought | 


which lasted nearly eighteen months, he 
refused all charity, and came down to this 


, told that he had to endure much vexation from 


very estate to work for three months in the | 


stifling cane-fields, earning (or fancying that 
he earned) his own livelihood. A simple, 
kindly, brave Christian man he seemed ; and 
all who knew him spoke of him as such. 
The most curious fact, however, which I 


ing him that he was not sure of heaven, be- 


gleaned from him was his recollection of his | 


own “conversion.” His Mary (whom all 


spoke of as a woman of a higher intellect | 
than he) had “been in the Gospel” several | 
years before, and used to read and talk to 
him, but, he said, without effect. At last he | 


had a severe fever; and when he fancied 
himself dying, had a vision. He saw a 
grating in the floor, close by his bed, 
and through it the torments of the lost. 


Two souls he remembered specially; one | 


“like a singed hog,” the other “all over 
black like a charcoal spade.” He looked, in 
fear, and heard a voice cry, ‘‘ Behold your sins.” 
He prayed ; promised, if he recovered, to try 
and do better ; and felt himself forgivenat once. 

This was his story, which I have set down 
word for word ; and of which I can only say, 
that its imagery is no more gross, its con- 
fusion between the objective and subjective 
no more unphilosophical, than the speech on 


——. 


short-sightedness, to the place ; and everything 
was burned—the savings of years, the precious 
Bible among the rest. The Squire took her 


died in two days of cold and fright, and 
Isaac had to begin life again alone. Kind 


grew young again, and set to work for him- 
self. He had depended too much for many 
years on his wife’s superior intellect ; now he 


he spoke of her, like any knight of old, as of 
a guardian goddess—his guardian still in the 
other world, as she had been in this. 

He was happy enough, he said ; but I was 


the neighbouring negroes, who were Baptists, 
narrow and conceited ; and who (just as the 
Baptists of the lower class in my own neigh- 
bourhood would do) tormented him by tell- 





cause he went to church instead of joining 
their body. But he (though he went to 
chapel in wet weather) clung to his own 
creed like an old soldier, and came down to 
Massa’s house to spend the Sunday whenever 
there was a communion, walking some five 
miles thither, and as much back again. 

So much I learnt concerning old Isaac, 
And when in the afternoon he toddled away, 
and back into the forest, what wonder if I 
felt like Wordsworth after his talk with the 
old leech-gatherer >— 


“ And when he ended, 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind; 
God, said I, be my help and stay secure, 
I'll think of thee, leech-gatherer on the lonely moor,” 





On the Monday morning there was a great 
parade. All the Coolies were to come up to 


| see the Governor ; and after breakfast a long 
line of dark people streamed up the lawn, the 


similar matters of many whom we are taught | 


to call divines, theologians, and saints. 
At all events, this crisis in his life pro- 
duced, according to his own statement, not 


/nious colours, and those at once rich and 


is very observable even in these Cvoolies, low- 


merely a religious, but a moral change. He > 


became a better man henceforth. He had 


the reputation, among those who knew him | 


well, oi being altogether a good man. If so, | 


it matters little what cause he assigned for | 
the improvement. Wisdom is justified of all 


her children, and, I doubt not, of old black 
Isaac among the rest. 


down over the mouth, and is considered by 
them, as learned men tell us it was by Re- 


In 1864 he had a great sorrow. Old Mary, | 


trying to smoke the mosquitoes out of her 


women in their gaudiest muslins, and some of 
them in cotton velvet jackets of brilliant 
hues. The Oriental instinct for harmo- 


sober, such as may be seen in Indian shawis, 


caste as most of them are. There were 
bangles and jewels among them in plenty; 
and as it was a high day and a holiday, the 
women had taken out the little gold or silver 
stoppers in their pierced nostrils, and put in 
their place the great gold ring which hangs 


bekah at the well, a special ornament. The 
men stood by themselves; the women by 
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themselves ; the children grouped in front ; 
and a merrier, healthier, shrewder looking 
party I have seldom seen. Complaints there 
were none. All seemed to look on the Squire 
as a father, and each face brightened when 
he spoke to them by name. But the great 
ceremony was the distributing by the Gover- 
nor of red and yellow sweetmeats to the 
children out of a huge dish held up by the 
Hindoo butler. Each of the little brown 
darlings got its share, the boys putting them 
into the flap of their waistcloths, the girls 
into the front of their veils ; and some of the 
married women seemed ready enough to fol- 
low the children’s example ; some of them, 
indeed, were little more than children them- 
selves. The pleasure of the men at the 
whole ceremony was very noticeable, and 
very pleasant. Well fed, well cared for, well 
taught (when they will allow themselves to 
be so), and with a local medical man appointed 
for their special benefit, Coolies under such a 
master ought to be, and are, prosperous and 





Government has the power to interfere, and 


and do. Do none spring up in London and 
elsewhere? But the Government has the 
power to interfere, and uses that power. 


by law from their white employers; what 
they need most is protection for the new- 
comers against usury, or swindling, by peo- 
ple of their own race, especially by Hindoos 
of the middle class, who are covetous and ill- 
disposed, and who use their experience of 
the island for their own selfish advantage. But 
that evil, also, Government is doing its best 
to putdown. Already the Coolies have a far 
larger proportional amount of money in the 
savings-banks of the island than the negroes ; 
and their prosperity can be safely trusted to 


who stand above public opinion, as well as 
above private interest. I speak, of course, 
only of Trinidad, because only Trinidad I 
have seen. But what I say I know inti- 
mately to be true. 


was, and one not easily to be forgotten—we 
were away to see the Salse, or “mud-volcano,” 
near Monkey Town, in the forest to the 
south-east. The cross-roads were deep in 
mud, all the worse because it was beginning 
to dry on the surface, and to form a tough crust 
above the hasty-pudding, which, if broken 
through, held the horse’s leg suspended as in 


—_ 














a vice, and would throw him down, if it were 
possible to throw down a West Indian horse, 
We passed in one place a quaint little relic 
of the older world; a small sugar-press, 
rather than mill, under a roof of palm-leaf, 
which was worked by hand, or a donkey, just 
as a Spanish settler would have worked it 
three hundred years ago. ‘Then on through 
plenty of garden cultivation, with all the 
people at their doors as we pa%sed, fat and 
grinning ; then up to a good high-road, and 
a school for Coolies, kept by a Presbyterian 
clergyman, Mr. Morton—I must be allowed 
to mention his name—who, like a sensible 
man, wore a white coat instead of the absurd 
regulation black one, too much affected by all 


_ well-to-do folk, lay as well as clerical, in the 


West Indies. The school seemed good 
enough in all ways. A senior class of young 
men—including one who had had his head 
nearly cut off lastyear by misapplication of that 
formidable weapon the cutlass, which every 


dark country man and woman carries in the 


happy. Exceptions there are, and must be. | 
Are there none among the workmen of Eng- 
lish manufacturers and farmers? But the 


uses that power. Abuses may spring up, | 


These poor people are sufficiently protected | 





wise and benevolent laws, enforced by men | 


| 


| 


West Indies—could read pretty well ; and the 
smaller children—with as much clothing on 
as they could be persuaded to wear—were a 
sight pleasant to see. Among them, by-the- 
bye, was a little lady who excited my astonish- 
ment. She was, I was told, twelve years 
old. She sat summing away on her slate, 
bedizened out in gauze petticoat, velvet jacket 
—between which and the petticoat, of course, 
the waist showed just as Nature had made it 
—gauze veil, bangles, necklace, nose-jewel ; 
for she was a married woman, and her baba 
(Anglicé, husband) wished her to look her 
best on so important an occasion. 

This over-early marriage among the Coolies 
is a very serious evil, but one which they 
have brought with them from their own land. 
The girls are (practically) sold by their fathers 
while yet children, often to wealthy men much 
older than they. Love is out of the question. 
But what if the poor child, as she grows up, 
sees some one, among that overplus of men, to 
whom she for the first time in her life takes 
a fancy? Then comes a scandal; and one 
which is but too often ended swiftly enough 
by the cutlass. Wife-murder is but too 
common among these Hindoos; and they 


The parade over—and a pleasant sight it | cannot be made to see that it is wrong. “ I 


kill my own wife. Why not? I kill no other 
man’s wife,” was said by as pretty, gentle, 
graceful a lad of two-and-twenty as one need 
see—a convict performing, and perfectly, the 
office of housemaid in a certain house. There 
is murder of wives, or quasi-wives, now and 
then of a baser sort among the Coolies— 
murder because a poor girl will not give he: 
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ill-earned gains to the ruffian who considers 
her as his property. But there is also law in 
Trinidad ; and such offences do not go un- 
punished. 

We went through Savannah Grande vil- 
lage again, and past more sugar escates, and 
past beautiful bits of forest, left, like English 
woods, standing in the cultivated fields. One 
patch of a few acres on the side of a dell was 
very lovely. Huge Figuiers and Huras were 
mingled with palms and rich undergrowth, and 
lighted up here and there with purple creepers. 

So we went on and on, and into the thick 
forest, upon what was, till Lord Harris taught 
the islanders what a European road was 
like, one of the pattern royal roads of the 
island. Originally an Indian trace, it had 
been widened by the Spaniards, and trans- 
formed from a line of mud six feet wide to 
ore of thirty. The only pleasant reminiscence 
which I have about it was the finding in 
flower a beautiful parasite, undescribed by 
Grisebach, CEchmcea augusta ; a “wild pine” 
with a branching spike of crimson flowers, 
purple tipped, which shone in the darkness 





of the bush like a great bunch of rose-buds 
growing among lily-leaves. 


At one place we seemed to be fairly 
stopped. We plunged and slid down into a 
muddy brook, luckily with a gravel bar on 
which the horses could stand, at least one by 
one; and saw opposite us a bank of smooth 
clay, bound with slippery roots, some ten feet 
high. We stood and looked at it, and the 
longer we looked (in hunting phrase) the less 
we liked it. But there was no alternative. 
Some one jumped off, scrambled up on his 
hands and knees; his horse was driven up 
the bank to him—on its knees, iikewise, more 
than once—and caught staggering among 
boughs and mud ; and by the time the whole 
cavalcade was over, horses and men looked 
as if they had been brick-making for a 
week. 

But here again the cunning of these horses 
surprised me. On one very steep pitch, for 
instance, I saw before me two trunks across 
the path, two feet and more high each, and 
what was worse, not two feet apart. How the 
brown cob meant to get over I could not 
guess ; but as he seemed not to falter or turn 
tail, as an English horse would have done, 
I laid the reins on his neck and watched his 
legs. To my astonishment he lifted a fore 


The present Governor, like Lord Harris | leg out of the abyss of mud ; put it between 
before him, has been fully aware of the old | the logs, where I expected to hear it snap; 


saying—which the Romans knew well, and 
which the English did not know, and only re- 
discovered some century since—that “ the 
first step in civilisation is to make roads; 


third—to make more roads still.” 

Through this very district (aided by men 
whose talents he had the talent to discover 
and employ) he has run wide, level, and 
sound roads, engineered along the sides of 
hills, and crossing gullies by bridges of almost 
incorruptible timber ; and this in spite of a 
scarcity of stone, which has compelled in many 
places the use of burnt clay as road-metal. 

Of such roads we saw more than one in 
the next few days. That day we had to 
commit ourselves, when we turned off the 
royal road, to one of the old Spanish-Indian 
jungle tracks. And here is a recipe for 
making one :—Take a clay railway embank- 
ment of average steepness ; strew it freely with 
wreck, rigging and all—a few flagstones and 
boulders here and there will be quite in 
place ; plant the whole with the thickest 
pheasant-cover ; set a field of huntsmen to 


find their way through it at the point of: 


least resistance three times a week during a 
wet winter; and, if you dare follow their 
footsteps, you will find a very accurate imita- 
tion of a forest track in the wet season. 


| 
| 
| 


the second, to make more roads; and the | and—horrible to see—put a hind one in; 





clawed in front, and shuffled behind ; put the 
other freely over the second log, the mud 
and water splashing into my face, and then 
brought the first out from between the logs, 


and so fairly walked through the whole; 
stopped a moment to get his breath, and 
then staggered and scrambled upward again, 
as if he had done nothing uncommon. 
Coming back, by-the-bye, those two logs lay 
heavy on my heart for a mile ere I neared 
them. He might get up over them ; but how 
would he get down again? And I was not 
surprised to hear more than one behind me 
say, “I think I shall lead over.” But being 
in front, if I fell, I could only fall into the 
mud, and not on the top of a friend. Sol 
let the brown cob do what he would, deter- 
mined to see how far a tropic horse’s legs 
could keep him up ; and, to my great amuse- 
ment, he quietly leaped the whole, descending 
five or six feet into a pool of mud which 
shot out over him and me, and half blinded 
us for the moment; then slid away on his 
haunches downward; picked himself up; 
and went on as usual, solemn, patient, and 
seeming-stupid as any donkey. 

Here I must stop, and reserve my further 
adventures in quest of the mud volcano till 
my next letter. 
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CHAPTER XX.—CONSTANCY. 


TS no use 
putting off 
anything for 
my sake, | 
Tom,” said 
his. father 
when he 
heard the 
news. “ Now 
you’vemade | 

_. up your 

_ mind, marry 
her as fast 
as you can. 
It would be 
a satistfac- 


tion to me} 


to know that | 
you were 
settled and | 


he. Att re had a com- 


fortable home for Aer,’ said he, with a tender | 


look at May, who could scarcely bear it, and | 
turned away. 

There was a great gathering at Mrs. Long- | 
more’s; bishop officiating, canon assisting, | 
all proper ceremonies ecclesiastical and other | 
—everything that was honourable and elabo- | 
rate; but Mr. Dimsdale was too ill to leave 
home, and May was not sorry for the excuse, 
by which she was able to reduce her share in 
the festivities to the smallest possible amount 
consistent with her love for her brother. 

Tom had written to ask Walter Scrope to 
his wedding : he responded very warmly, but 
his uncle had just died, and his father had a 
lawsuit concerning some entailed property 
with the heir, whom they none of them 
liked, and he could not get away from the 
business connected with it. His mother 
too was ill. “But I dare say I shall come 
down and invade the Rectory before long,” 
he ended. 

“But he won’t come here now, I know,” 
said May to herself, with half a sigh. “ He 
doesn’t wish it—there’ll always be some ex- 
cellent reason why he can’t come.” 

The marriage turned out better than May 
had expected, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned. Sophia had a certain awe of the 
great house which even the authority of “ my 


| ested affection of such an old age. 





uncle the canon” could not expel: and she | 
XI—4s 


did her best for Tom, and behaved with 
feeling to his father and sister, and May was 
grateful to her for her good desires, if her 
capacity was small. She was not quite so 
silly either as of old. Life does something 
to teach the well-intentioned (though won- 
derfully little with some natures) ; and she 
worked at the children, and looked after the 
old people of the village as earnestly as if 
she had been a wiser woman. ., 

All that winter the old man had his chil- 
dren more or less about him. And May sat 
on day after day by her father’s side. Some- 
times he got out for a little drive, or a few 
steps on the terrace. They were always 
together. She read, and she discussed, and 
she companionised both his thoughts and his 
feelings ; but “with every gust some leaves did 
fall” out of his few remaining days ; and life 


| was beginning with her to mean _ looking 


back, which is always very sad to see in the 
young. 

She loved him with an entire and tender 
love. “La vieillesse est rarement aimable, 


_parceque c'est I’époque de la vie ou il n’est 


plus possible de cacher aucun défaut ; mais 
homme que le temps n’a point abattu en a 
recu des présens que lui seul peut faire ;” 
and she goes on to talk of the quiet saga- 
city, the large-minded charity, the disinter- 
“La 
tendresse que vous inspire un tel parent est 
la plus profonde de toutes. Il réunit sur 
vous tous les genres de sentimens, il vous pro- 
tége comme si vous étiez un enfant, vous lui 
plaisez comme si vous étiez toujours jeune, il 
se confie 4 vous comme si vous aviez atteint 
lage de la maturité,” says Madame de Staél, 
with a tender feeling born of her own respect 
and affection for her father. 

It had been an exceedingly rainy day, dark, 
and sad, and dreary. With the Squire’s out- 
of-door habits, his confinement to the house 
was very irksome. He was patient, but May 
had found it more than usually difficult all 
the afternoon to keep him cheerful, when she 
heard Tom’s voice in the gallery, and her 
face lighted up as it always did at that, to 
her, welcome sound. He came in to them 
looking cheery though dripping wet ; it was 
like a breath of fresh air in the room. 

“ You look like the deceased Jumbo fresh 
out of the pond, But you mustn’t sit in 
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those wet things,” said May, laughing as she 
tried to take off his coat. 

“T can’t stay, and a wet coat will do me no 
more harm than it did Jumbo,” answered he. 

“T know I wish I could get wet through 
again,” sighed the Squire a little ruefully ; 
and then recovering himself he went on with 
a smile, “ We shall have to lay down drain- 
tiles in the drawing-room floor after you, my 
boy.” 

“T’ve brought you the letters from the 
second post, papa, as I happened to be in the 
town ; more by token tbat there’s one from 
Charlie to May. What does he say? he hasn’t 
written to me I don’t know when. What a 
long and doleful epistle !” he went on, looking 
over his sister’s shoulder as she read. 

“Wait for your turn: who knows what 
secrets there may be?” said she laughing. 

“ Hard hit,” replied he, keeping hold of 
his corner of the letter, and without attending 
to her. He was a boy~still in his father’s 
house, however much in other eyes he was 
the reverend rector of the parish. “So he’s 
fallen a victim to Miss Milly’s charms! I 
thought how it would be, and he on board 
the Admiral’s ship, when we heard about all 
those receptions and dinings out at Halifax. 
Do you remember that dreadful duet he was 
always practising with her that winter they 
were here together before they all sailed, and 
which never came to a head ? I’m sure excru- 
ciating was no word for the noise he made.” 

“Poor old Charlie, what a disconsolate 
letter!” said May compassionately. “I never 
thought he’d have taken any one girl’s loss 
so much to heart—tenderly flirting with six 
young ladies at once, as he has always been 
till now ; and knowing too, as he does, how 
strict my uncle is, and how determined 
against all cousins’ marriages.” 

“T had set my whole heart upon her, and 
at my age it’s not very likely I can ever care 
for any one again,” wrote Charlie with that 
nice appreciation of his own character which 
young gentlemen so often show on such 
occasions. 

“ T think I’ve heard that ‘sintiment’ once 
or twice before,” observed the Squire with his 
quiet smile. “I hope itis still possible com- 
fort may return even to the afflicted Charlie !” 

“Here’s a bit more for you, Tom,” said 
May, picking up a piece of the letter which 
had fallen to the ground. 

“ Halloo!” cried he as he read on; “no 
wonder she refused him, she’s engaged her- 
self to Lionel! Just fancy, the grave, the 
prudent, the preux chevalier, the sensible, 
virtuous Lionel to be caught by that little 





damsel, who would flirt with the tongs rather 
than keep her eyes quiet; seventeen and 
twenty-nine too. What can my uncle be 
thinking about to allow it !” 

Her father turned with an inquiring look 
and a little uncertainty towards May, but 
she was honestly smiling, and though a good 
deal surprised and a little taken aback, was 
rather amused at this dénouement of Lionel’s 
passion. 

“ After all one needn’t be so very anxious 
about the profound effect of one’s own 
charms,” she laughed to herself a little mock- 
ingly. “I’ve wasted a great deal of good 
care and thought about his pain, while mean- 
time he was flirting very comfortably with 
Milly !” 





CHAPTER XXI.—SUNSET. 


“T give him to you as a good man, not as a prodigy of 
goodness,’’ says Manzoni of one of his heroes in the 

** Promessi Sposi.”’ 

“T pon’t like papa’s look at all, Tom,” 
said May next day, after an anxious watching, 
“He is more drowsy, and his pulse so feeble, 
he can hardly sit up in his chair, and he 
won't go to bed. I think we ought to send 
for Hastings. Papa has always said, ‘ Not 
yet, dear,’ when I have proposed it. But I 
don’t think it would be right to put off letting 
him know now,” she said, with a quiver in 
her voice. 

Railroads were open by this time, and 
Captain Dimsdale soon appeared, but, unfor- 
tunately, his wife with him. Something had 
gone wrong in their most uncomfortable 
household, and she had declared that unless 
Hastings took her to Fernyhurst she must 
go to Brighton, and this his finances would 
not stand, so, as usual, she had her own way. 

“ You cannot go to him to-night, I am sorry 
to say, Hastings,” said May sadly when they 
came in. “If he is disturbed so late as this, 
there is no chance of his sleeping.” 

“TI should like to see him as: soon as pos- 
sible,” observed Alicia, intending to be kind; 
“so many people are lost just for want of a 
little something right, you know.” 

“Of course,” said her husband hastily, 
annoyed by her tone, “everything has been 
done that is possible and best for him, my 
dear.” 

“* He does not know yet that you are here, 
and Dr. Baker said that the smallest excite- 
ment would put out the little flicker of life,” 
replied May. 

“T wonder whether you’ve had sufficient 
advice,” went on Alicia importantly. “I 
don’t think much of Dr. Baker myself 
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Papa was entirely cured by Dr. Chambers 
last winter with mustard plaisters, when he'd 
such a dreadful cold we thought he must 
have died. Have you tried mustard plaisters ?” 
she insisted again and again. 

“J’m afraid that my father’s complaint is 
not in the least like Lord Cannondale’s, un- 
fortunately,” said May sadly. 

“ And then there’s that wonderful powder 
which cured Lady Emily Sanders’ little girl. 
| I can’t think why you don’t have Chambers, 
| he’d know all about it. You should insist 
| on having Chambers,” she called out again as 

May left the room to return to her charge. 
| The next morning she came down after a 
| night spent by her father’s bedside to give 
|| her brother the last news of the sick-room, 
and feeling tenderly to all the world at such 
a moment, she did her very best to be affec- 
tionate to Alicia. 

“My father will see you as soon as you 
have done breakfast, Hastings.” Then 
turning to her sister-in-law, “Would not a 
little fresh air do you good this beautiful 
day, my dear? Shall I order the carriage ?” 

“Thank you,” said Alicia, “ for thinking of 
it, but Hastings will take all that trouble off 
your hands now, he has already been to the 
stables and settled about the horses.” She 
was too obtuse to see even that she was un- 
gracious. 

Hastings rose quickly and went out, and 
May followed him, for she evidently could not 
do much good by remaining. 








law acted, and the steam-saw finished, else I 
don’t think I much want to stay here,—except 
for May, except for May,” he added. “ Poor 
May! I’m afraid she’ll feel lonely without 
somebody to look after and plague her.” 

She could not stand it, and went out quietly 
that her father might not see her tears. As 
she passed along a passage she came upon 
Alicia, giving orders to the housekeeper. 
“You understand that the children are to 
go into the south nurseries,” she was saying, 
“and you will have them ready on Thursday. 


| I think those will be best, May,” she went on, 


turning to her sister-in-law. 

“T’m afraid the noise will be too much ior 
papa,” replied she. 

“It’s just because I thought the children 
will be so good for him that I am sending 
for them,” answered Alicia with dignity. 

The woman looked wonderingly at May, 
but she passed on. She went in search 
of her brother, however, later. He was 
sauntering about, not knowing very well 
what to do. It is a difficult situation for a 
man ; he cannot be of much use in the sick- 
room, and waiting, which constitutes so large 
a portion of a woman’s life, is real suffering 
to a man’s active nature. 

“Hastings,” said she, putting her arm 
within his, “ Alicia is sending for the children, 





and has ordered their rooms. I’m afraid 
| papa would be annoyed if he heard they were 
come without his asking them. Those nurse- 
ries are just over his head, and he knows 


“Well,” said the old man, as his son sat | perfectly all that goes on inthe house, I am 


down beside him, “the end is very near, 
Hastings—le roi est mort, vive le roi. I hope 
you'll make a good king, and carry out many 
things that I have failed in through life.” 
“ You haven't failed, papa,” cried May. 
“Well, come short, if you like the word 
better,” said her father with a smile; “we 


won’t quarrel about the word. There’s plenty | 


to do. I meant to have added to the school- 


house this year and drained the pond mea- | 
_ dows, and I believe there ought to be new | 


outbuildings for Dowling’s farm; but you'll see 


to all that now,” he said, with failing breath | 


but cheerful interest in everything on both 
|| sides the river, which to him was so little 
dreadful. 
| “We won't talk of all that, sir. I hope 
you'll feel better yet,” said Hastings affec- 
tionately. He really cared for his father a 

| good deal in his somewhat selfish way. 
“Yes,” replied the old man smiling. “I 
shall be better soon, but it’ll be a long way 
| Off from the draining and roofing. I should 
| have liked to have seen how the new Poor- 


| sure you would say wait. It is for a very 
little while, dear,” she said with quivering 
lips. 
Hastings shook off her arm somewhat 
impatiently. “I wish you women would settle 
| these things among you,” he said; but he 
' went in and ordered his wife, who was in 
general extremely indifferent to their com- 
pany, to put off her babies. 

“ How excessively strange of May!” she 
| repeated angrily ; “ why they shouldn’t come 
_to their own home, I can’t think.” 

But, except when her charge was touched, 
May scarcely perceived anything without ; the 
great sorrow made all lesser annoyances die 
before it. 

“‘ Grief should be majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume,small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 

In the sick-room the great fact of life— 
death—seemed so large that it overwhelmed 
all small irritations, as the rush of a river 
which covers all the pointed stones and small 
obstacles in its bed. 
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There she sat watching the ebb of that 
tide which was surely and quickly carrying 
away from her to the great sea that life to 
which she clung so tenderly. 

The Squire was pleased to have Tom with 
him, who did his duty to his father most 
affectionately, but their minds did not run 
together. 

“IT think it sometimes more reverent to 
say ‘I don’t understand,” ruminated the old 
man one day. ‘What was that you were 
reading yesterday, May, about God’s truth 
being boundless, and that both sides suppose 
that it is a pond, which you can walk round 
and say, ‘I hold the truth ?’” 

“Tt was a bit of Robertson’s,” said she, 
looking it out. ‘What, all the truth? 
Yes, all; there it is, circumscribed, defined, 
formed, and you are an infidel if you do 
not think this pond of mine, that the great 
Mr. This or That dug, quite large enough 
to be the immeasurable Gospel of the Lord 
of the universe.’” 

It was to May that her father clung for the 
help of soul and body of every hour of the 
day. He liked to have her near him ; he 
missed her presence even when his eyes were 
closed ; he lay generally in a silent repose, 
perfectly conscious, calm, and cheerful ; with 
the feeling of the homely old hymn, he did 
really “dread the grave as little as his bed.” 
The valley of the shadow had no terrors for 
him. His faith was that of the Lord’s 
Prayer—the fullest trust in “Our Father,” in 
love and truth. 

He did not take to his bed, but sat up in 
an arm-chair, supported with pillows. And 
May was cheerful too; she read, she had a 
smile ready whenever she came near him, and 
the fullest intelligence concerning Russell’s 
new out-house. They talked together of 
heavenly things and of earthly ones as well, 
but he was very reticent even to her about his | 





the progress of the copse-cutting, and how 
the cottage folk were getting on. Death was 
no terror-striking demon to either of them, but 
the loving hand of a loving Father laid on 
them in mercy, dividing them not for long. 
At last the end came, so gently that no one 
could tell when the sleep sank into death. 


“Non come fiamma che per forza é spenta 
Ma che per se m desma si consume, 
Parea posar come persona stanca, 
Era quel che morir chiaman gli schiocchi.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—TRACASSERIES, 


ALL arrangements now fell on Hastings, 
and May was too thankful to remain quietly 
in her own room, and what was still her 
father’s. ‘The sons-in-law appeared in time, 
but Cecilia was abroad, and Mrs. Dibden 
happened to be ill, and could not come over 
to Fernyhurst for the funeral. 

“Why doesn’t May come down-stairs?” 
said Alicia, rather peevishly, within May’s 
hearing. “I’m sure it would be so much better 
for her than to have her meals sent up in this 
way—it will do her good to see a few people.” 

Accordingiy, from that time, May appeared 
regularly until the day itself. 

It was a hard time. She was physically a 
good deal worn out, and the change to her 
was great, all that she loved seemed to be 
dropping away from her. After having been 
the darling of so many hearts, the one whose 
smile made father, brothers, and friends re- 
joice, she had become simply an indifferent 
guest in her own old home,—her feelings, her 
tastes, her comfort, less than nothing in the 
eyes of most of those around her. 

She went to the funeral herself, rather to 
Alicia’s annoyance, who did not like to go, 
and did not like to stay away. The tree had 
fallen in its ripeness; May could not lament 
for her father’s gain, but she felt as she 
stood by that quiet grave in the green grave- 
yard of the little grey old church where he 


deepest feelings. “I’m so curious to see the | was laid by her mother, as if into it had sunk 
otherside, and those questions of identity are so | the best part of her life. 


wonderful. What will recognition depend on? | 
Can the constantly improving being be said to | 
| affectionately to her as they parted. 


be the same? With some people there seems | 
nothing to recognise, but I must believe that | 
we shouldn’t have had all this love for each | 
other put into us in vain. See how He, 
seems to have loved his mother and his | 
friends—that was the consecration of earthly | 
friendships.” “The Master calleth thee,” he | 
repeated after her in a. low voice another 


day as she read to him, “‘to be ready when | 
He calls, to do what He asks, that must | 


be life, in whatsoever world, for all.” At 
the same time his interest was strong for 


“ You'll come to us to-morrow, dear; I 
think it will be best every way,” said Tom 
“ I 
never saw anything more touching than May’s 
self-command, and her unwearied love all 
through these illnesses,” he went on to his 
brother as they walked back together. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” said Hastings kindly, 
though coolly. He was doing, however, all 
that he could think of for the comfort of his 
sister in every way. 

“T wonder what May would like best to 
do,” he said to his wife a little later—‘ whe- 
ther to live on with us or go to Tom’s. She’s 
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very fond of him. You must ask her which 
she will prefer.” 

“Oh! we can’t possibly have her here,” 
answered Alicia in a determined tone ; “ that’s 
quite out of the question. And I don’t think 
she’d like it at all, except perhaps for a visit ; 
besides, she told me that she was going to 
live at the Rectory.” 

Hastings was surprised; it had never 
occurred to him that his sister was not to 
share his home if she pleased. He said 
nothing more, but quietly and kindly made 
his own invitation to May, which she as 
quietly and kindly refused. 

There is no doubt that theoretically a man 
may ask whatsoever friend he pleases to his 
own house, but practically, in private as in 
public life, there is a prime minister behind 
the sovereign. His wife may make that house 
so hot, or she may administer such continued 
little cups of cold water, that the friend, if at 
all a sensitive one, will not feel much inclined 
to accept the invitation again. 

The next day the different relations de- 
parted their several ways after breakfast. 

“JT don’t think your crape is nearly deep 
enough, my dear May; just look at mine,” 
said Alicia as they returned together from the 
front-door, and measuring her own immacu- 
late hems against her sister-in-law’s as they 
walked together. “It’s more respectful.” 

“ Papa ’d a great dislike to ‘ inky cloaks,’ 
as he always called them,” answered May, | 
trying to smile ; “‘so I told them to put on as 
little as possible. I did it to please Aim,” 
she ended tearfully. 

“My dear, he can’t see you,” replied | 
Alicia with a superior smile. 

May winced. “I think perhaps I had | 
better go up and set about my packing,” | 
said she as they reached the bottom of the | 
stairs ; “I have a good deal to do before I | 
go up to the Rectory.” 

“Are you going to-day?” said she. “Oh, 
I remember. I’m very sorry about the car- 
riage, I don’t see how you can have it, as it 
will have just been to the railway, and you 
see our horses, my dear—perhaps to-mor- 
row....” She did not wish to be ill- 
natured, but the ownership of the horses 
was what was prominent in her mind at the 
moment, and she was, perhaps unconsciously, 
exerting herself to be disagreeable from a 
lurking fear that Hastings might still per- 








suade his sister to live with them. 

“Thank you,” said May, “but they ex- 
pect me, and I’d much rather walk. I 
am going to collect a few books and 
things of mine scattered about the house, | 


which I should like to put together, and 
they can be sent any time that is conve- 
nient,” and she went up to finish those last 
sad preparations, the parting from home for 
ever ; nothing could ever make it home to 
her again. She had just finished her packing, 
when coming down to fetch a missing volume 
from the library, she heard loud voices in 
the room beyond, and saw her own maid 
come out in some excitement. She went in 
immediately, anxious to keep the peace. 

“Your maid has been quite uncivil, May,” 
said Alicia in an aggrieved tone, “ wanting to 
carry off that inkstand and those Japan vases.” 

“T am very sorry,” replied she; “but I 
had sent her for all my different little things, 
which I thought had better be put aside.” 

“ But that inkstand is very pretty, and the 
vases ornament that end of the room. You 
mustn’t take them away,” said Alicia pee- 
vishly. 

“The inkstand was a present from papa 
when Cecilia married, and Charlie brought 
me the vases from India years and years 
ago,” said May a little hotly. ‘“ But you’re 
quite welcome to keep them as long as you 
like for the present.” 

“And I’m sure you can’t want them now, 
even if they are yours.” 

“Tf!” said May to herself as she left the 
room to fetch her bonnet without another 
word. She was troubled with herself at 
having been vexed. ‘“ How can anything 
signify to me at such a time ?” she repeated. 

As she passed behind the stables, by the 
quietest walk to the Rectory, she met Hastings. 

“‘ Where are you going to, May ?” said he. 

“To Tom’s,” said she, trying to conceal 
some inopportune tears. 

“* What, not to-day, my dear, I hope? Well, 
if you really prefer a little change, it may be 
best,” said he, uneasily, thinking of his wife ; 
“but you must always consider Fernyhurst 
your home, remember. I'll walk up with 


| you,” he went on kindly, taking her arm. 


“Do you really prefer walking ?” 

“Yes, very much,” said she hurriedly. 

* And your bags and boxes ?” 

At that moment he saw a gardener with a 
wheelbarrow laden with luggage coming out 
of the house. Hastings bit his lips, he saw 
at once how it was. At the same time, his 
own little boy came running out, shouting, 
“Aunt May’s going in the wheelbarrow. 
Aunt May’s riding up in the wheelbarrow.” 

“ Alicia says the carriage has been out 
already. I shall want next to nothing for 


| the present,” said May, apologetically, when 
| she saw her brother’s annoyance. 
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Hastings was exceedingly angry, not only 
at the fact itself, but at the disrespect shown 
to a sister belonging to him. He hurried into 
the stable yard, and ordered the carriage, in a 
loud voice, “ to take Miss Dimsdale’s boxes up 
to the Rectory. Shewill walk herself with me,” 
he added, in a tone which much delighted 
the household, who had been greatly shocked 
at the disrespect shown to their young lady. 
The housekeeper’s room, indeed, had pre- 
pared for rebellion, and declared they wouldn’t 
stand such ways, and would resign en masse; 
but the place was traditionally comfortable, 
and they had been there too many years to 
change voluntarily, so they all thought better of 
it,—things look different before and after tea. 

It was not a pleasant walk to either May 
or Hastings. He was extremely annoyed 
with his wife, and with himself, for not keep- 
ing her in better order ; but the indolent half 
of him knew that he should be worsted in 
the long run, and this put him still more out 
of temper. Indeed, it was nearly as much 
in vindication of his own dignity, as out of 
regard for May’s feelings, that he came with 
her to the Rectory door, and delivered her 
scrupulously over to the Rectory keeping. 

He did not return home till the latest 
moment before dinner. “ Alicia,” he said, 
in a disgusted tone, “you might inaugurate 
your rule more wisely than this. Do you 
think you are likely to gain honour by send- 
ing away my sister, the daughter of one who 
was loved round the country, alone, with her 
bags in a wheel-barrow ?” 

“*T didn’t know they were going in a wheel- 
barrow. Why couldn't she wait till it suited 
me to drive up to the Rectory ?” 

“ Drive up to the Rectory! A mile! Suited 
you !” 

“ And she’s been wanting to half strip the 
house,” she said peevishly. 

“Strip the house, Alicia? 
absurd.” 

“ She sent her maid to carry off such pretty 
things out of the drawing-room.” 

“Well, I suppose they were hers.” 

“But we can’t part with them, anyhow. 
Why should they be hers ?” 

“I say, Alicia, you’re out of your senses. 
Send her everything that belongs to her; 
and let me hear no more of such ridiculous 
folly.” 

And he walked out of the room. But the 
things were not sent. Hastings inquired no 
more about them, and did not know which 
they were ; and Alicia, if she had been asked, 
kept the excuse always ready, that they would 
go “ some day.” 


You're too 





May was so completely overdone, mind 
and body, that, to her great distress, the next 
morning, she was too ill to come out of her 
room at the Rectory. “ A sort of low fever 
—overstrain of the nerves—headache. Per- 
fect quiet,” repeated the doctor. “She will 


soon get round here,” he said, rather signi- 
ficantly. 

It was nearly a week before she could 
appear at all. 

The first day she came down-stairs was a | 
bright, frosty March morning, and she lay 





sadly looking at the pleasant little garden, | 
and thinking of all the pains her father had | 
taken to make it and the house as perfect | 
as he could. 

“And here’s the newspaper for you,” said 
Sophia, bringing in an old Morning Post | 
rather pompously. “ Oh dear, have you seen 
all this about Lord Ardmore ?” 

She had that curious pleasure in reading | 
diligently all the scraps she could find con- | 
cerning “ the aristocracy,” without knowing | 
any of them, which is not uncommon, or || 
the information would not be supplied so | 
liberally. Such great facts as that “ the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Blankshire lave | 
returned to their town mansion,” do not ap- 
pear to be particularly interesting to those || 
who have not the honour of the acquaintance 
of the marquis or the marchioness and are 
not in the least likely to enter their “ town 
residence,” but they seem to supply a queer 
sort of imaginative romantic food agreeable to 
the humdrum,—glances into a glorified exist- 
ence of beings, supposed to live in perpetual 
fine clothes and jewels, in a golden whirl of 
croquet parties and dances, or riding on Mr. 
Disraeli’s “‘ Anatolian chargers,” equally in- 
teresting whether considered as preternaturally 
wicked or charming. Indeed, without this crav- 
ing, Mr. Disraeli would hardly have ventured 
to give the world some seventeen volumes | 
chiefly devoted to the study of the natural his- | 
tory of Dukes, their wives, their sons, their || 
daughters, theirsons-in-law, their men-servants, || 
their maid-servants, their horses, their small || 
talk, their houses, their petticoats, and all | 
that is theirs, with an occasional diversion 
upon the habits and customs of Marquises, 
and even as low down in the Peerage as | 
Earls, though we feel this to be a fall in dig- 
nity which we rather resent after breathing || 
the purer air of Dukedom. It is a kind | 
of mild equivalent to the fairy tales of a | 
younger age, of those kings and queens, and 
caliphs and princesses of Cloudland, who 
always walk about with their crowns upon | 
their heads, and commit love or murder with 
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equal serenity ; though I myself plead guilty 
to liking the latter best—“‘ le roi Charmant ” 
and the “ Prince Sincir” are pleasanter com- 
pany. If I am to read of fine chariots, I pre- 
fer the one belonging to Cinderella’s god- 
mother; and if of “strings of pearls” and 
“jewels, diamond and emerald,” I like them 
by the plateful, such as Aladdin used to send 
to the Princess Badoura. It is quite as real, 
and one has more for one’s money. But 
this is a matter of taste, and I know this love 
of fairy tales was thought “silly ” by Sophia. 

“Look here, Tom,” she went on, examining 
the paper: “‘ ‘ Decease of Lord Ardmore, aged 
twenty-nine.’ Is not that the cousin of your 
friend, Mr. Scrope, whom you were at college 
with, and who used to come to Ferny- 
hurst ?” 

“ By Jove!” said Tom, taking the Morning 
Post from her, “is that young fellow dead ? 
‘Fall from his horse—dragged’—how very 
sad. I wonder whether he has left a son. 
I remember Scrope saying he had married 
two years ago.” 

“ Here’s another paragraph saying that ‘ we 
regret tostate he has only one little daughter,’” 
said his wife, “and poor Lady Ardmore just 
going to be confined! Heir-presumptive the 


Honourable and Reverend Philip Scrope.” 


“To be sure; I forgot that,” cried Tom, 
much excited. “ Walter’s father is the next 
heir. I’m sure I hope the poor woman will 
have sense enough to have another girl. 
There can’t be much of the property, I’m 
afraid, left for anybody, for I remember 
Scrope once saying that the entail had been 
broken, and the young lord was making 
ducks and drakes of the estate ; there was a 
long squabble, and they went to law about it.” 

May had a considerable access of fever 
that night, and Dr. Baker said she had been 
down-stairs too soon; but she knew better: 
she had been settling a point with herself. 
Walter would now probably be the heir to a 
position, if not to much property ; she had re- 
fused him when he had nothing and was 
nobody ; she never would degrade herself in 
her own eyes by doing anything to bring it 
on again, “ For it would look—it would look” 
(and her cheeks glowed in the dark night as 


she lay and thought) “as if I had changed’ 


my mind because his position was changed.” 

Every day she investigated the newspapers. 
She had not long to wait ; “ Lady Ardmore 
of a still-born child” was soon announced. 
Tom was greatly excited, and wrote off his 
full tide of sympathy to his friend. The 
answer, as usual, was very affectionate, but a 
good deal of business had fallen to Walter’s 





share, in consequence of his cousin’s death, 
which his father was unable to transact ; he 
intended, however, he wrote, to come down 
to his old haunts as soon as possible, and he 
ended with a very earnest message of con- 
dolence to May at Fernyhurst on her father’s 
death, and of sorrow for the loss which he 
knew must be so great to her. 

“He could hardly say less than that in 
common humanity,” said she to herself. 
“ Papa was so kind to him, and so fond of 
him.” 

She did not improve, and lay on the sofa 
utterly powerless to do anything, scarcely 
even to think, but quite able to suffer. 
Moreover, about this time, Alicia began to 
come up continually to the Rectory, and 
insist on seeing her. 

“You look so much better,” she declared 
each time, seeing the crimson flush on May’s 
cheeks, “ that there can’t be much the matter 
with you, my dear.” She went on repeating the 
same to Sophia, and May began to see that 
the very respect for authority which had made 
Sophia behave well to the great house in the 
past time, now inclined her to transfer her 
allegiance to the powers that were, and do 
and think as Alicia directed. 

“You must be sent to the seaside, Miss 
May, if you don’t behave better than this,” 
said the kind old doctor one day, with her 
fluttering pulse between his finger and thumb. 

“T’d better be out of the way if ‘he’ 
really does come,” said May resolutely to her- 
self, when the time for Walter Scrope’s visit 
approached, and she accepted the banishment 
with a sort of fatalism. ‘There was a small 
quiet village in a beautiful bay not twenty 
miles away, where a few houses let lodgings, 
and to which she was accordingly sent. 

“She ought to have had the barouche. 
Why didn’t you offer it, Alicia?” said Hast- 
ings, as he saw the fly drive past the lodge, 
too late for his kind thought for his sister to 
bear any fruit. 

“I didn’t think she was to go so early. 
We ought to have offered that you should 
have gone with her,” said Tom, coming at a 
stride across the fields too late to do more 
than give a distant wave of the hand to May. 

“ Oh no, that wasn’t necessary at all; Alicia 
says she’s not nearly so ill as she thinks.” 

“‘ My dear Sophia,” he said affectionately, 
“how can you quote her? I declare ill- 
natured talk is as catching as small-pox. Con- 
sidering all that May has gone through and 
lost lately, it isn’t surprising if she knocked 
up a little.” 

And he arranged a visit to his sister with- 
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out saying anything more to his wife. When- 
ever he really saw what was kind he did it, 
although he was a little narrow in his appre- 
ciation of the wants and wishes of others, and 
weighed them too absolutely by his own 
standards of thought and feeling. 

The solitude was balm to May both in 
mind and body. ‘The great solemn sea sym- 
pathises more with the sad than the quiet, 
cheerful inland scenery. Moreover, she had 
made up her own mind, and it is indecision 
which wears out the nerves of soul and body 
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“I daresay I’ve been too masterful with | 


life,” she mused to herself, as she paced up 
and down the smooth sand day after day; 
“too anxious to carry out, not the right so 
much as my idea of what is right.” 

“It’s a very different thing,” she went on 
another time, as she watched the little white 
sails beating up against the wind, “ to will to 
give up one’s own will, and one’s own com- 
fort and all that, for other people ; after all, 
that’s only a refined way of having one’s own 
way—and to have sacrifices forced upon one 
by others. I dare say it’s the discipline one 
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wanted, but it isn’t nice,” she ended, with a. 
little cry of compassion over herself, as if it : 


were for some one else. 


Luckily, before her self-questioning had time | 


to become morbid, Tom had arrived to see 
her, and he had no taste whatever for digging 
up the roots of life to see whether they were 


such husbandry is hurtful, but with none at 
all, our experience is apt to bear but little fruit. 
His visit now, however, was like a bit of her old 
days, and helped to rouse her. He was ex- 
ceedingly kind and affectionate in his own 


way, they walked and sat still, and talked of | at herself for her unnecessary nae 








his own interests, and thoughts, and pursuits 
exclusively, not hers,—after the manner gene- 
rally of a man, and which often makes his 
sympathy very useful to a woman as carrying 
her more entirely out of herself,—and then 
they were silent, the ever constant sounding 


'sea making a chorus which filled up, as it 
growing. There is no doubt that much of | 


were. the spaces of silence, and harmonized 
their talk, like the base in a symphony. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—LIFE’S SCHOOLING. 


Wa TER ScropPr’s visit, however, had again 
been indefinitely put off, and she smiled again 
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heroism. At the end of three weeks she 
came back to life again, fresh and ready for 
the strife, but feeling a little as if she had 
‘buried her youth, and begun prematurely a 
middle age. 

Fernyhurst, however, could now never be 
more than a temporary halting place to her. 
Sophia was a particular housekeeper, and 
though May paid scrupulously for her board, 
she felt she was an interference to various 
little economies which Mrs. Tom _ hardly 
liked to have seen. Beside which, May knew 
that Mrs. Longmore was hovering near, wait- 
ing to occupy the only good “spare room” 
at the Rectory ; and however little desirable 
such society might be for Tom, she could 
not be the person to deprive him of it. 
Moreover, it was hardly possible for her to 
go on with her former work in the parish 
without interfering with somebody. She 
found that she was always getting into hot 
water on what seemed to be the more inno- 
cent subjects. 

“ May, did you desire that the girls at the 
school should have the geography lesson with 
the boys ?” said Sophia one day, coming in 
deliberately and sitting down on the sofa 
opposite her with a solemn air. 

“The new schoolmistress asked me what 
she was to do about it, and I said she had 
better go on in the old plan until she had 
asked ‘lom,” replied she. 

“ Alicia thinks, and I entirely agree with 
her,” went on the parish priestess, somewhat 
consequentially, “ that there’s no use in geo- 
graphy for girls, and that there’s been a great 
deal too much taught them in the schools 
here ; it only makes them uppish.” 

“ Alicia knows so much herself that she 
thinks knowledge dangerous—poaching on 
her preserves, I suppose,” said Tom, laughing. 

“ But you wouldn’t shut out geography alto- 
gether, surely,” observed May a little anxi- 
ously. 

“That they should know about Palestine 
perhaps is all very well, but what’s the use 
of that, 1 should like to know,” said Sophia 
with much disgust as she pointed to a map 
of England which May was mounting at the 
moment. 

It was no comfort to May that her brothers 
stepped in, and required that the obnoxious 
instruction should still be given; it only 
made her sisters-in-law more determined in 
their own way, and more set against hers ; 
and after a few more ineffectual attempts to 
discover some inoffensive work which should 





clash with nobody’s views, she gladly ac- 
cepted a very warm invitation from Cecilia. 


Colonel Seymour was a kindly man, and an 
observant one. He had been considerably 
annoyed by what he had seen of Alicia’s 
manner to May; while Cecilia, though with 
something of the same kind of spirit as 
Hastings, had been greatly moved by his 
account—“ No sister of hers should be treated 
in that careless way,” she declared, and ‘half 
from pity and half from opposition to Alicia, 
she had shown herself really anxious to re- 
ceive May. 

Mrs. Dimsdale, relieved from all fear that 
May would expect to live with them, began 
to bow a little to public opinion, which set 
clearly in the direction of the departed dynasty. 
She had been considerably bored by the per- 
petual inquiries after May—“ her charming 
sister-in-law would soon return to them of 
course,” “such a companion,” &c. Aristides 
himself could not have been more tiresome. 
At last she insisted on May’s coming to pay 
a patting visit to Fernyhurst. ‘To stay in the 
house was a trial, almost as great as any she 
had yet had to encounter ; it was bitter to her 
to see Alicia and her ways in the dear old 
haunts. She had seemed to take a pleasure 
in changing everything that could be changed 
in a small way, and the very flourishing 
about of the furniture had disturbed some 
of May’s pet associations ; she was ashamed 
of herself for feeling such little things so 
keenly, while she was perpetually called upon 
by Alicia for admiration. 

“You see how extremely I have improved 
the look of the room, May, by sending away 
that stupid little table,” said she, with her 
usual important tone. It was the one her 
mother always used, and May could not give 
a very cordial assent. “And then that un- 
comfortable chair, which I believe your father 
used to sit in—Hastings says so, but I don’t 
believe he knows—I’m sure nobody ‘Il like it 
now, so I’ve just sent it into a bed-room.” 

“Yes, indeed,” was all that May could 
manage to bring out—indeed, though she did 
her best during her visit to talk and be 
cheerful, her attention from time to time 
wandered far off into the past, and she some- 
times forgot to answer and sat, still, pale, and 
absorbed. Alicia supposed herself to be 
trying to be kind, and was therefore more 
consequential and patronising than ever. 

“T really trust we shall have quite a plea- 
sant autumn this year,” she was saying on the 
evening before May’s departure. “ Mamma 
writes me word that she thinks we might 
persuade the Duchess Dowager to come to 
us in September. If we should happen to 
have room, May, perhaps we might squeeze 
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you in, but naturally you understand we must 
be particular for the Duchess.” 

“ What, you don’t mean that you want to 
have that dreadful old woman!” muttered 
Hastings with something between a yawn and 
a groan; “why she’s the greatest bore in 
Christendom !” 

*T’m surprised, Hastings, you can talk in 
such a way of such a friend of my family,” 
cried his wife eagerly and angrily. 

“What, are you going to bed already, May?” 
interrupted Hastings. “You really prefer 
the early train, dear? of course the carriage 
shall be ready whenever you wish.” And as 
his sister closed the door he looked after 
her. “I wish May were going to stay with 
us, I’m sure ; she would interest one a little,” 
he went on in a more moved tone than 
usual. He found life somewhat dull, he had 
no country tastes or pursuits except hunting 
and shooting, and one can’t hunt or shoot in 
June. Many of the people who had been 
glad to see him in old days had dropped off 
since his marriage, and the prospect of the 
* Duchess Dowager” did not quite compen- 
sate to him for the loss; there had been a 
time when his soul longed after such society, 
but now it bored him, as indeed did most 
other things. ‘May’s worth fifty thousand 
of your Duchess Dowagers,” said he rather 
injudiciously for his object. “I can’t think 
why you haven’t managed for her to live with 
us; I’m sure you might have persuaded her 
if you'd pleased.” 

“T can’t think what people mean by 
calling May clever,” replied his wife a little 
acrimoniously. “She doesn’t seem to under- 
stand the simplest thing when I talk to her. 
I have often to repeat the whole all over 
again, and then she gives a weakly sickly 
smile, and says ‘indeed.’ If it had been any 
one else I should have said she hadn't got 
all her wits—quite below par.” 

“IT have no doubt you would, my dear,” 
answered her husband quietly; “but then 
you know you are so very clever yourself.” 

Alicia had hardly yet come to understand 
her husband’s irony, for the development of 
which indeed he was indebted to his wife--- 
nature had not intended it for him originally. 


She was quite satisfied at all events with his | 


acquiescence in facts ; indeed, as to opinion, 
she was so clearly always in the right that it 
did not so much signify to her whether he 
agreed or not. She was like the Duchesse 
de Maine, whom her lady of honour reported 
as saying seriously of herself, “ Aprés tout il 
n’y a que moi qui ait toujours raison ;” Alicia 
too was “always right” (in her own eyes). 


Hastings was more fastidious than really 
refined, which is quite a different thing, though 
one is often mistaken for the other. Still it 
was the vulgarity of his wife’s mind even 
more than that of her manners which so vexed 
him, the unconscious caricature in her of all 
those tendencies to overvalue position and 
money, and fine people and fine houses, 
which he could not help feeling in himself, 
and despising himself continually, chiefly 
through the reflection in her, for feeling. She 
was like the slave in the Roman pageant, 
always reminding him how small he was, 
and he could not be comfortably content, as 
she was, in that mean condition. His taste 
was good, and his affections were true, but 
they only served to render his life uncom- 
fortable, to enable him to see enough of 
the right to make him dissatisfied with him- 
self and his surroundings, without giving 
him the energy to set matters straight, or the 
philosophy to put up with the inevitable. 
He was vexed at May’s departure. All he 
wanted, as he said to himself in an aggrieved 
tone that evening when he reached his own 
study, was “ to get through the world with as 
little trouble as possible, and he had twice as 
many worries as any one else.” He could 
neither manage his wife nor put up with her, 

“T believe it’s always the inferior who rules 
in a household,” he comforted himself by 
declaring, as he pondered over it discon- 
tentedly, lying back in his chair with his arms 
crossed behind his head. And there is a good 
deal of truth in the notion ; the superior mind, 
whether male or female, cares in general 
comparatively little about the trifles in dis- 
pute; it is satisfied to bear the inconve- 
nience or the mistake, rather than to fill 
its thoughts with what is uninteresting, poor, 
and small. Besides which, being many-sided, 
| it is willing to give scope to an individuality 
different to its own ; and so the pertinacious 
little mind, always on the watch, taking 
advantage of every sma!] victory, every in- 
crease of territory by lapse, gradually en- 
croaches over the whole field, and Gulliver 
finds himself bound down by infinitesimal 
cords from the hair of his head to the soles of 
| his feet. True, he might break through them 
if he pleased, but with many men and women 
of power this is too much trouble ; it is not 
| worth while, and so they think out their 
| thoughts alone, in that solitude where a stran- 
| ger intermeddleth not ; and even in instances 
of far stronger characters than that of poor 
Hastings, you wonder at the strange sight of 
a good, and clever, and affectionate man 
going down to his grave without having in- 
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fluenced his wife’s opinions or habits by a 
hair’s-breadth. After all, who can explain 
that subtle thing called influence ? 

The moonlight was pouring through the 
open window when May reached her room, 
and as she leant out of it sweet scents came 
up from jessamine and sweetbriar, and the 
old-fashioned roses tangled against the house, 
made sweeter by the night air. Still, pure, 
and cold, the light lay on the shaven velvet 
turf, the beds of flowers, the well-known out- 
line of the trees, but all colour was gone out 
of them. She could hear Hastings stirring 
in the room below, which had been her | 
father’s ; all was so much the same and yet | 
so utterly different ; a bat flitted noiselessly 
by, like the ghost of a bird, and the strange 
look which familiar objects bear in the quiet 
night, as if the life had died out of them, 
made her feel like a ghost herself wandering 
in her old world,—its outlines were all still the | 
same, but the colour had died out of them for 
her. She had reached resignation, but it was 





not yet peace, as she sat on, nearly as still 
and cold as the moonlit scene itself, till long 
after midnight, trying as it were to look at 
what was before her eyes, but in reality with 
a tumult of thoughts and recollections rush- 
ing through. her brain, which whirled her 





along in strange contrast to the outer world 
before her. When she returned to herself 
the great stable clock was striking, the little 
cheerful breeze which precedes the dawn 
was rising : her “last day” at Fernyhurst was 
over. 

It was a brilliant summer’s morning as she 
drove away to the railway station. Ferny- 
hurst was in the full glory of the flush of June, 
the great woods in the first richness of their 
foliage, the heavy greens of later months 
hardly begun, a luxuriant world of flowers 
and leaves seemed bursting into life in every 
direction, the sun shone through the bright 
beech-leaves with an almost golden glory, 
showers of pink roses hung over the holly 
bushes, foxgloves peeped out of the open 
wood glades. She had a recollection hung 
round almost every tree and bush, every 
peep of blue distance and sunny slope, all 
the evidences of thought and taste so lavishly 
bestowed upon the inanimate things, far 
longer lived than the devisers who had 
fashioned them with such care; and she 
looked her last out of each side of the car- 
riage alternately, with a bitter, silent renuncia- 
tion of all that had made life dear to her, 
which was almost stern in its completeness. 
That chapter in her history was indeed ended. 
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a ta far from the Cathedral of St. Isaac 
in St. Petersburg, in the street called 
the Little Morskaya, there stands a house in 
which a foreign visitor to Russia may learn 
more in a few minutes respecting the common | 
people of the country—their physiognomy, | 
their dress, and their whole outward bearing 
—than he can acquire elsewhere in many 
long hours of wearisome research. That 
house contains the photographic establish- 
ment of Mr. Carrick, a member of the Anglo- | 
Russian community, which musters two thou- | 
sand strong in the capital, and has repre- | 
sentatives scattered about in all parts of the | 
empire. For some years past he and his | 
partner, Mr. MacGregor, have been in the | 
habit of photographing all the best specimens | 
of peasant men and peasant women, as well 
as all the other dwellers in the city, who have 
come under their notice. Whenever a particu- 
larly Russian representative passed underneath 
their windows, they immediately rushed out 
and secured his portrait for their gallery. 
Some of their sitters were so unaccustomed to 
scientific manipulation, that they expressed 
great alarm at the operation which it was | 
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proposed to perform, fearing, like a certain 
old lady in Punch, that the camera would 
explode, or inflict upon them some permanent 
disfigurement. Sometimes also an old woman 
of excessive piety would be afraid of com- 
promising herself by unlawful dealings with 
the Black Art; but the photographers generally 
succeeded in dispelling the fears and remov- 
ing the scruples of their models, who usually 
ended by expressing great gratification at the 
result attained. From the numerous por- 
traits which they have thus been enabled to 
take, our countrymen have made a collection 
which is highly esteemed in Russia itseli, and 
which, as tar as foreign visitors are con- 
cerned, is of the highest possible value, 
teaching them so much while they are in the 
country, and enabling them after their return 
home, to recall to mind so vividly the forms 
and faces of the people among whom they 
have been sojourning. It is to this collection, 
and to another which has been on view this 
year in the Exhibition at St. Petersburg, that we 
now propose to call theattention of ourreaders. 

Out of Mr. Carrick’s album we have chosen 
twelve of the most characteristic photographs. 
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With the exception of two, which represent a | 
priest and a nun, they are all portraits of 
men and women belonging to the working 
classes. The first who figures upon our 
plate is a seller of the large gloves worn in | 
winter. No. 2 and No. 5 are girls who trade 
in eggs and herrings. No. 3 is a peasant 
travelling in search of work ; his staff is in his 
hand, and an extra pair of shoes, made of 
bark, are hanging at his back. Thus provided 
for his journey, he will perhaps wander for 
hundreds of miles, only too happy if at length 
he reaches a district where labour is scarce, 
and where, by the constant and arduous toil 
of months, he may gain enough to allow of 
his taking back to the distant home in which 
his wife and children are anxiously awaiting 
him, a sufficient sum of money to pay his 
share in the cost of governing the country. 
No. 4 is one of the numerous church-beggars 
—men who either stand at church doors, or 
who wander about the country, begging alms | 
in the name of Heaven for some charitable 
purpose, generally for the building or for the 
restoration of achurch. The man in question 
has formerly been in the army, as his cross and 
medals show. In his hand is a book bearing 
a cross on the cover. Inside the book is 





written the object of his request, and his | 
permission to raise money for it. His head 


is bare, and even in the coldest weather he 
will go exposed to the icy winds without any 
cap or hat. Scandal declares that many of 
these collectors are not entirely to be de- 
pended upon. But they all have at least 
some amount of conscience, and coins which 
are laid upon the cross which sanctifies the 
book are sure to be applied to its holy pur- 
pose, though those which are placed else- 
where are devoted to the collector’s personal 
expenses. No. 7 isa peasant in the act of 
crossing himself, just as he would stand in 
church. No. 11 is an excellent type of the 
Russian moujik. See how erect he stands. | 
There is nothing of the slave about him, 
although no doubt when his portrait was 
taken he was a serf. But serfdom has not 
made the Russian peasant a cringing being. 
Except in the presence of his own lord, the 
serf always bore himself like a free man, | 
standing proudly upright, or stalking behind | 
his plough with the air of a Sarmatian Cincin- | 
natus. His hat is worthy of observation. There 
are various types of hats in Russia, but his is | 
what is called the Moscow hat—a tall brim- 
less cylinder, often resembling that which 
caricature bestows upon the Irishman, not un- | 
frequently reminding the English tourist of | 
the head-dress worn by the casual scarecrow | 


in his native fields. No. 8 is what we may 
call a cab-driver, an izvoshchik, who is waiting 
for a fare. His neat little cap is cocked 
jauntily on one side of his head. In his 
hands he holds the knout, that nightmare of 
Russophobists, that terrible instrument of 
torture of which we have heard so much in 
books of Russian travel and romance. In 
No. 9 we see a good specimen of a servant 
girl in a Russian family of the middle class, 
No. 6 represents two peasants in sheepskin 
“‘touloupes” and their great winter boots, 
enjoying a cup of tea. On the table stands 
the samovar, on the top of which may faintly 
be discerned the white teapot. One of the 
tea-drinkers holds in his hand the saucer 
from which he is about to drink ; the other, 
with manifest satisfaction, has just turned 
down the tea-cup which he has drained. As 
one wanders along the streets of any Russian 
town, it is very pleasant to see the bearded 
occupants of the lower classes of ¢raktirs, or 
taverns, enjoying the innocuous beverage 
over which al]l business is discussed, by which 
every bargain is celebrated. His taste for tea 








| offers a sufficient reason for hoping that at 


some future period the Russian peasant will 


'be an eminently sober member of society. 


At the present moment, unfortunately, the 
samovar, or tea-urn, is either unknown, or is 
but poorly represented, in the majority of 


| villages. At any social gathering spirits form 
|the only means of entertainment which can 
_be provided, and their effects are only too 
| apparent when the meeting comes to an end. 
|In No. 12 we see a good specimen of the 


Russian priest in his long violet gown, with 
his hair dangling about his shoulders, and his 
beard spreading majestically across his chest. 
Lastly, we come to No. 10, a nun wearing 
the strange head-dress which acts as so une 
sightly a frame around the somewhat harsh 
features of the sisters of the Russian Church. 

With respect to the priest and the nun we 
do not propose to say more at present than 
that the priests are, as a general rule, so 
poor, that it is almost impossible for them to 
devote much time to anything resembling 


| study, and that therefore they do not occupy 


that position in society to which a clergy- 
man seems to be justly entitled to aspire; 
and that the greater part of the nuns appear 
to lead lives which are almost absolutely use- 
less. There are, it is true, a few Sisters of 
Charity in Russia, and the work which they 
do is of the most excellent kind ; but the ma- 
jority of the Russian nuns do not belong to 
any working order. Those of our readers 
who wish to study the questions relating to 
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the Russian clergy, may be referred to the 
work of Madame Romanoff, on the Greco- 
Russian Church, a book which contains a 
great amount of information, although its pic- 
tures are pervaded by a far too rosy hue. But 
it is with the Russian peasants that we propose 
to deal, wishing to convey to our readers 
some slight idea of what they are really like, 
and of what sort of lives they actually lead. 
Too many writers have spoken, and are 
still likely to speak, of the Russian peasant as 
if he were as wild and uncouth an animal as 


the bear which is popularly supposed to be | 


always strolling about his house. We can 
scarcely wonder that a stranger who, when 
he first enters Russia, happens to see a group 
of wild-looking men, and wan, wrinkled 
women at a railway station, imagines that he 
has fallen amongst a race of savages, and gazes 
upon these new specimens of humanity with 
a mixture of fear and of aversion; but if he 
lives long enough in the country, and if he 
only studies aright the people among whom 
he is sojourning, he ought to be able to cor- 
rect his first false impressions, and to arrive 
at a truer knowledge of what are the charac- 
teristics of the Slavonic race. The Russian 
villager is generally a kindly, soft-hearted 
being, with strong affections, with a genuine 
religious feeling, and with a natural taste 
both for sentiment and for humour. He is 
sincerely attached to his country, and for his 
birth-place he entertains a love which is 
almost a passion. Fond as he is of wander- 
ing, he always thinks of his native village as 
the spot to which he longs to return, and in 
which he hopes to end his days. Between 
the different members of each family a close 
attachment ordinarily prevails, the children 
looking up to their parents with warm affec- 
tion and real reverence, and the parents en- 
tertaining for their children a love which 
lasts long after the time when in our country 
the young birds would have gone far away 
from their native nest. The condition of 
women in Russia has long been one of great 
discomfort, and there have been but too 
many cases in which wives have been terribly 
ill used by their lords and masters ; but such 
cases were not sufficient to constitute a rule, 


and it is to be hoped that, in the better day’ 


which has lately dawned for Russia, the po- 
sition of the Russian peasant woman will be 
far better than it used to be, and that, as she 
rises in the social scale, she will gradually 
gain the respect, as well as the love, which is 
due to her. In no country has so much 
been done as in Russia to improve, in a 
short space of time, the position of the rural 














classes. But a few years ago they were 
slaves bound to the soil, liable to all manner 
of ill-treatment at the will of a careless or 
hard-hearted proprietor. Now they are free, 
and if they will only be true to themselves they 
have no one to fear. In the evil days of old 
they had no chance of redress if a wrong were 
done them. The rich then too often ground 
the faces of the poor, and even if the poor cried 
aloud, there was none to help them, no ear was 
open to their complaint, no hand was stretched 
out to save them. But since the emancipation 
all this has been changed. Within the last six 
years open courts of lawhave been established, 
trial by jury has been introduced, and judges 
have been appointed at fairsalartes to carry out 
the administration of justice. Under the old 
system a judge had to keep up appearances 
and maintain a family on a salary of, perhaps, 
fifty pounds a year. The consequence was 
that he lived on bribes, and in his court the 
richest suitor always carried the day. But now 
there are few countries in the world in which 
a poor man is more certain to gain redress 
for a wrong done him by a rich man, to obtain 
a speedy settlemeat of any righteous claim he 
may have to advance, than in that Russia 
over which, but a few years ago, brooded the 
darkness of corruption and injustice. There- 
fore it is that the study of Russian village 
life is not only interesting, but is pleasant, 
for it offers to the observer who looks for 
them aright manifest signs of a very welcome 
improvement in the condition of many mil- 
lions of people, while it makes him rejoice 
at the abolition of a system which could not 
fail to be productive of immeasurable moral 
degradation and physical suffering. 

Even under favourable circumstances it 
is always a hard struggle which the peasant 
in the North of Russia has to maintain. The 
soil there is thin and sterile. Wastes and 
sand often extend for leagues and leagues 
around on every side, broken only by dark 
and melancholy forests. ‘There the peasant’s 
house is a mere hut, within which the atmo- 
sphere is stifling, the smoke circulates every- 
where, often scarcely able to find any chink 
through which to escape, and vermin swarm. 
As Mr. Michell says in the exceedingly 
valuable, though somewhat too desponding 
account he has given of the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in Russia *—“ ‘These 
northern cottages contain scarcely any furni- 
ture except a deal table and a bench placed 
against each wall. ‘There is no bedding 
beyond a few pillows; a few pots of burnt 





* Reports from H.M. Kepresentatives respecting the 
Tenure o, Land in the severa. Countries of Europe : 1809-70.”” 
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clay or cast-iron make up the sum of the 
peasants’ domestic utensils.” It is generally 
supposed that every cottage contains a samo- 
var, but in reality it is only in the houses of 
the wealthier peasants that such a luxury can 
be found. You may travel through village 
after village in the poorer parts of Russia and 
not be able to find a single tea-urn ; only in 
every room one is certain to find a holy pic- 
ture, before which hangs a little lamp, or 
below which burns a candle. Even the 
poorest peasant would think himself accursed 
if he could not manage to set aside some 
little sum for the purpose of showing his 
respect for the religion which is sometimes 
his only consolation amid the sorrows of a 
very hard life. In these miserable huts the 
peasants spend a great part of their lives, and 
the women scarcely ever go to any distance 
from them; but the men often wander far away, 
walking for hundreds of miles across Russia, 
for the sake of finding such work as will 
enable them, after very hard toil, to return 
home with their little treasure of a few shil- 
lings; and whether at home, or in their 
wanderings in distant governments, the Rus- 
sian peasants lead almost ascetic lives as far 
as eating and drinking are concerned. As 
Mr. Michell says—“ The Russian peasant’s 
diet consists of a hunch of black rye bread, 
In 


a bowl of milk or curds in the morning. 
the evening he perhaps has a similar meal, 
and his mid-day dinner consists generally of 
cabbage or mushroom soup, of which meat is 
but seldom the basis, of baked buckwheat 
eaten with milk, oil, or butter, according to 
the means of the family, and of an unlimited 


quantity of rye bread.” His drink is mostly 
water, stronger drinks being only found on 
holy days in the houses of the richer peasants. 
On these occasions, unfortunately, it is but 
too true that the peasant makes amends for 
his forced abstinence by getting most un- 
necessarily drunk. 

There used to be great excuse in former 
years for the Russian peasant if he drank in 
order to forget his troubles. One of the tales 
of the people describes misfortune as driving 
the peasant into the pot-house—persuading 
him to pledge all that he had in order to 
obtain drink, and finally leaving him bare as 
a linden-tree that had been stripped of its 
bark. The peasant who was under a tyrannical 
lord, and who could scarcely call anything his 
own, was too often induced by bitter need to 
drink away his senses and his possessions ; but 
now that he is a free man, and that all that 
he gains will be his own, it is to be hoped 
that he will set at defiance that temptation 





which has always proved so strong for men 
of the Slavonian race. The enemies of the 
Emancipation have described the peasant, 
since it took place, as a lazy and reckless 
vagabond, whose one idea was to become 
intoxicated ; but in reality the Russian pea- 
sant is one of the most hard-working among 
men, and if he can but overcome his tendency 
to drown his sorrows in drink, he will pro- 
bably prove a thrifty and prosperous agricul- 
turist. In many parts of the country he is doing 
well and laying by money. Many and many an 
estate has already passed from the hands of a 
reckless landlord into those of his formerly 
despised tenants, and the free man proudly 
treads as possessor on soil to which his ances- 
tors may have bent their brow in abject 
terror. 

Everything seems to point to a better 
future for the peasant class in Russia than it 
has yet known, and it is especially to be hoped 
that the lot of woman will be improved 
throughout the country. “ Ages have passed,” 
says one of the chief of the Russian poets, 
“everything else in the world has changed 
many times, only God has forgotten to change 
the dreary lot of the peasant woman.” Even 
the type has degenerated, he says; so much 
has she undergone, so much has she suf- 
fered, that her expression has become one 
“of constant fear or endless suffering.” But 
after having described the wan and wasted 
forms and faces of the ordinary peasant 
women in Russia, the poet goes on to draw a 
picture of another type of the Slavonian 
woman. “In her you see,” he says, “a quiet 
dignity of face, a strength, a beauty of move- 
ment, a queenly look, a regal gait. When 
she passes it seems as if a sunbeam were 
moving beside you. When she looks at you 
you feel as if she had given youa rouble. Her 
life is like that of other women, but on her 
no mud sticks. She is tall, erect, rosy-cheeked. 
All that she wears looks well. In all that 
she undertakes she is successful. Patiently 
does she endure both hunger and cold. She 
loves to labour, and on a feast day she is as 
gay as any one. Firm lips cover her strong 
and handsome teeth. No one borrows from 
her ; she has not too much pity for the beggar, 
for she says, ‘Why does he go about idle 
instead of working?’ She knows that the 
highest good results from work, and she 
labours herself because everything depends 
upon that for her and hers.” Unfortunately 
such women as this are not often seen ina 
Russian village. As a general rule, there is 
very little beauty among the female villagers. 
The men are often handsome, and their good 
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looks increase with their years, until in their 
old age they are models of patriarchal majesty. 
It is true, however, that the flowing beard is 
partly the cause of this, as may be seen by 
comparing the shorn plainness of a middle- 
aged soldier with the hirsute picturesqueness 
of his civilian brother. But the women are 
exposed to the sun and rain too much, and 
have to work too hard on but scanty fare, for 
them to retain long the prettiness which they 
often display in childhood. But if they are 
not strikingly handsome, they are, at least, 
strong and hardy, and full of good-humour. 
The amount of toil which they contentedly 
undergo is wonderful, and, except as far as 
their complexions are concerned, they do not 
seem to be much the worse for it. In some 
districts, as for instance in the government of 
Yaroslav, the greater part of the farming is 
done by women. They plough, and reap, 
and mow ; scarcely a man is to be seen among 
them in the fields, unless it is one of advanced 
age. The reason of this preponderance of 
female labour is that the men of these dis- 
tricts are for the most part employed in the 
cities either as skilled workmen or as servants. 
The poverty of the soil has driven them to 
seek employment elsewhere; and as they 
rank among the most energetic and intelligent 
of Russians, they generally succeed in obtain- 
ing what they require, and the care of looking 
after their little farms mainly devolves upon 
the women and children of their families. In 
other cases all the members of the family 
circle work together in the fields at such busy 
periods of the year as harvest-time, as may 
be seen by any one who consults the admirable 
photographs which Mr. Carrick and Mr. Mac- 
Gregor have taken in the country during the 
last twelve months—a different series from 
that of which we have already spoken. 

From these pictures it is quite possible even 
for persons who have never been in Russia to 
acquire a good idea of the life of a Russian 
peasant, for they represent most of his ordi- 
nary avocations, and of the scenes amid 
which he spends his life. In one of them, 
for instance, we see him ploughing or harrow- 
ing his little portion of land; in another he 
is-sowing ; in a third he and his family are 
reaping the longed-for harvest ; in a fourth 
the corn-ricks are being piled up behind his 
cottage. Here we see a village of the usual 
tumble-down pattern so universal in Russia, 
the walls of the cottages leaning this way 
and that, the roofs full of holes which give 
free entrance to all the winds of heaven. In 
the foreground the cattle are drinking at the 
pond, or a party of children are fishing in the 
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stream, or playing at some game in one of 
the courtyards. Others of the photographs 
represent winter scenes, and most faithfully 
do they render the effects which are produced 
in the woods and upon the plains when the 
mantle of what the peasants call “Good 
Mother Winter” has been spread over the 
land. It is not too much to say that these pho- 
tographs of which Messrs. Carrick and Mac- 
Gregor exhibited about sixty in the Exhibition 
at St. Petersburg this year, are worth a whole 
library of ordinary tourist books to any one 
who wishes to get a really true idea of what 
Russian peasants are like. Tourists in Russia 
are very apt to err, but these photographs 
unmistakably tell the truth. 

Not a bad means of judging of the cha- 
racter of the Russian peasant is afforded by 
the collections which have been made of the 
stories and songs which give him pleasure. 
From the folk-lore of Russia some idea may 
be derived of the general tone of thought 
and sentiment among the common people of 
Russia, and of the nature of the views they 
take of life. There is a softness and kindli- 
ness in these legends and songs, from which 
it is easy to see that the people who tell them 
are kindly and tender-hearted, and imagi- 
native. Nowhere is this national softness more 
visible than in the popular stories about the 
other world and the beings who tenant it, many 
of whichareevidently old heathenish traditions, 
more or less modified by Christian influences. 
In one of them, for instance, we are told that 
a certain peasant went out to plough, and 
while he was at his work a little demon stole 
the dinner which the peasant had put aside. 
The peasant came to look for his meal, found 
that it had vanished, and said, “‘ Here is a 
wonder ; I have seen no one, but my dinner 
is gone ; surely the devil must have taken it. 
Well, God be with him ; I can do without it.” 
The little demon went down below, and told 
the ruler of the lower world what had hap- 
pened. “ What!” said the fallen angel, “is 
there some one living who wishes God to be 
with me? Take him back his dinner at once, 
and see that all goes well with him.” And 
from that day the peasant prospered and be- 
came rich. Another story tells howa certain 
miser lay suffering in the lower world, until 
an opportunity was given him of communi- 
cating with his heirs, and telling them to turn 
to good uses the money which he had hidden 
away in the earth. Among other charitable 
actions they built a bridge with it, for the 
benefit of the village. One day a little child 
passed by, and saw the bridge, and said, 
“ What a beautiful bridge! God bless the 
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| man that built it.” And that same mo- 
ment the miser’s soul was taken out of tor- 
ment. Very touching also is the story of 
the peasant woman who died leaving behind 
her a little new-born child. After its mother’s 
death, the child at first cried without ceasing 
all day and all night; but after a while the 
crying used to stop when night came, and in 
the early morning it would be found sleep- 
ing quietly and contentedly, though it recom- 
menced its wailing as soon as it awoke. The 
family could not understand why it became 
soothed at night ; so it was agreed to set a 
watch. A light was concealed in a pitcher, 
and, provided with this sort of dark lantern, 


the child’s relatives waited in the room in 
which its cradle was placed till night fell. 
As long as the day lasted the child continued 
to cry, but the sound died away as dark- 
ness came. on. ‘The watchers waited till all 
was still, and then they suddenly broke the 
pitcher which contained the light. Then 
they saw that the dead mother was bending 
over the cradle, and suckling her child, and 
when she saw the light she cried aloud and 
wrung her hands, and said, “‘ Why did ye do 
this? For now my child must die.” And 
so saying, she faded away; and from that 
time forward the child refused to be com- 
forted, and soon afterwards it died. 
W. R. S. RALSTON. 








THE MOAB 


A* Dhiban, the ancient Dion, situated in 
the region east of the Dead Sea which 


ITE STONE. 


however necessarily imperfect and fragmentary 
the information they convey to us, because 


in Old Testament times formed the border | they, as it were, bring us face to face with the 
land between Israel and Moab, occupied | men and the transactions of the period to 
sometimes by the one nation sometimes by the | which they belong. The record which is 
other, there has recently been discovered an | before us, however meagre, has this great 


inscribed stone, erected by a king of Moab 
named Mesha, who, if he is identical with the 
Mesha of Hebrew history (as is almost cer- 
tain), must have lived nine centuries before 
Christ, and reigned in Moab while Jehosha- 
phat was king in Judah, and Elijah and 
Elisha prophesied in Israel. The inscription 
on the monument is in Hebrew, or rather in 
that dialect of Hebrew which was anciently 
spoken in Moab; and what gives it special 
interest and value is, that it is the only in- 
scription of the kind in Hebrew, or in Phee- 
nician, which has yet been discovered of a date 


| 


| advantage, that it comes to us directly and 
| at once, and not by a succession of transcrip- 
| tions, from the very age, the memory of 
| which it perpetuates. We read from the 

identical stone which was inscribed by the 
| workmen of the ancient world, and which was 
| read, it may be, thousands of years ago, by 
men who were themselves eye-witnesses of 
| the events it records. And it is, therefore, 
| with not a little satisfaction the intelligence 
has been received, that within the limits of 

the territory anciently occupied by the twelve 
| tribes of Israel such a monument has at length 


certainly anterior to the Babylonish captivity. | been discovered, erected, indeed, by a king 


Since the commencement of the present | 
century vast additions have been made to | 
our knowledge of the ancient world by the | 
success which has crowned the labours of | 
Egyptian and Oriental scholars in deciphering | 
the hieroglyphic and cuneiform characters. 
And the fact not unnaturally occasioned 
much regret and disappointment that, while 


| 
| 
| 


the annals of the Pharaohs and of the great | 


kings of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, might, 
in part at least, be read from their own monu- 
mental records, the exploration of the soil of 
Palestine had hitherto brought to light no 
such record, which could with certainty be 
assigned to the period of the kings of Judah 
and Israel. In the Old Testament, indeed, 
we possess a record of another description 
Many times more valuable than any stone 
Inscription can possibly be ; still we do feel 


a — interest in such durable monuments, 
cI—49 


of Moab, and not by any of the kings of 
Judah or Israel, but perhaps not the less 
valuable on that account, as the information 
it gives us, coming from a Moabite source, 
may be expected to supplement as well as to 
illustrate the Hebrew history. 

The ancient history of Moab is known to 
us only from the notices found in the Old 
Testament, from which we learn that there was 
a close ethnical affinity between Moab and 
Israel; that in the ages anterior to Moses 
the former had acquired possession of the 
region east and north-east of the Dead Sea, 
having succeeded in dislodging the abo- 
riginal tribes, to whom they gave the name 
of Emim (an early specimen of the Moab- 
ite language,- illustrating its substantial 
identity with the Hebrew); and that they, 
in their turn, had been stripped of that 
part of their conquests which lay north of the 
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river Arnon, by the Canaanite or Amorite 
tribes, who founded, shortly before Moses, 
the kingdom of Sihon, whose capital was 
Heshbon, and that of Og, in Bashan. When 
these kings and kingdoms fell before the 
victorious Israelites, the original Moabite 
territory north of the Arnon became Israel's 
by right of conquest, and was assigned to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad. The Moabites, 
however, never ceased to assert their claim to 
this territory, and for many centuries it con- 
tinued a sort of disputed border-land, occu- 
pied for the most part by Israel, but occa- 
sionally by Moab.* Down to the time of 
David the names of only two Moabite kings 
are recorded, viz., Balak, the son of Zippor, 
whose dealings with Balaam hold so promi- 
nent a place in the early history of Israel,+ 
and, at a later period, Eglon, who, with the 
assistance of the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
pushed his conquests west of the Jordan, and 
lorded it over Israel for a period of eighteen 
years, till he was slain by the hand of Ehud.t 
In a history of wars and massacres the charm- 


ing story of Ruth the Moabitess forms a | 
Under David Moab was | 


welcome episode. 
conquered, and a great part of the population 
extirpated ; and for considerably more than 
a century, it continued a dependency and 
tributary, first of united Israel under David 
and Solomon, and afterwards of the northern 
kingdom under Jeroboam and his successors. 

Besides Balak and Eglon, the name of | 
only one other Moabite king is recorded in 
Scripture, viz., Mesha; and, singularly enough, 
Mesha is the name of the king who erected 
the monument just discovered. His story, 
as recorded in the Hebrew annals, will be 
found in 2 Kings iii. In 2 Kingsi. 1 we 
read that “ Moab rebelled against Israel 
after the death of Ahab.” Then follows in 
chap. ii. the account of the translation of 
Elijah. In chap.- iii. we read (vers. 4, 5), 
“And Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheep- 
master, and rendered unto the king of Israel 
an hundred thousand lambs, and an hun- 
dred thousand rams, [with] the wool, But 
it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that 
the king of Moab rebelled against the king 
of Israel.” Ahab was succeeded by his son 
Ahaziah, during whose brief reign of little 
more than a year no attempt was made to 
reduce Moab again to subjection. It appears 
to have been during this reign that the 
Moabites, in conjunction with some neigh- 
bouring tribes, and acting probably in con- 
cert with the Syrians of Damascus, made an 





* Compare Jephthah's account of the matter in Ju lges xi. 
+ 


4 Num. xxii.—xxiv. udges iii. 


incursion into Judah, the disastrous issue of 
which is recorded in 1 Kings xx. However 
this may be, it is certain that Mesha, within a 
few years after his revolt, had become so 
formidable, that Jehoram, who succeeded 
Ahaziah on the throne of Israel, did not 
think himself strong enough without foreign 
aid to attempt the reconquest of Moab. 
Having, accordingly, united his forces with 
those of Judah and its dependency Edom, 
the combined armies marched round the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea by a long 
and difficult route, hoping probably to find 
the Moabites less prepared to resist their 
attack on that side than if they had assailed 
them from the north. ‘The incidents of the 
campaign, in which the prophet Elisha acted 
a conspicuous part, are vividly narrated in 
2 Kings ili. Mesha hastily assembled all his 
subjects capable of bearing arms for the 
defence of his frontier, but having rashly, and 
under a fatal misapprehension, taken the 
offensive, he was driven back by the over- 
whelming numbers of his antagonists, and 
compelled to shut himself up in the fortress of 
Kir-hareseth. There being closely besieged 
and reduced to the last extremity, “he took his 
eldest son, that should have reigned in his 
stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering 
upon the wall ;” a terrible deed, and yet the 
| deed evidently of a man who was quite pre- 
| pared to make any sacrifice in order to secure 
| the freedom and independence of his country. 
| The issue is told in these words: “ And there 
|was great indignation against Israel; and 
they departed from him, and returned to their 
own land” (2 Kings iii. 27). 

Thus far the scriptural account of Mesha; 
let us now turn to the monument. “It 
appears,” I quote a letter from Captain War- 
ren, of the Palestine Exploration Expedition, 
of date 11th March, “ to have been first seen 
in the summer of 1868, by the Rev. F. Klein, 
of the Church Missionary Society, when on 
a journey from Es-Salt to Kerak, over a 
country which has been visited this century 
but twice or thrice by Europeans.” * It was 
not, however, till the close of 1869 that 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, of the French Consu- 
late in Palestine, was successful in securing 
an impression—and that a very imperfect 
one—of the inscription. It appears that 
his agents, while engaged in applying the 

“squeeze-paper” to the monument, and 
before the operation was completed, were 
compelled by a sudden quarrel and fight 








* See Mr. Klein’ 's letter in the Pad Mall Gazette of Aoril 





19th, and in the “ Sixth Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund.” 
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among the Arabs to beat a hasty retreat, 
carrying, however, along with them the crushed 
and mutilated impression which they had 
hurriedly torn away from the stone. Shortly 
after this incident the stone itself was broken 
in pieces by the Arabs. But by the exer- 
tions of Captain Warren and M. Ganneau 
fresh impressions were secured of the two 
largest fragments, and several of the smaller 
fragments were by-and-by brought in to 
Jerusalem. By comparing these with the 
original very imperfect impression of the 
whole inscription, M. Ganneau succeeded in 
restoring the greater part of it ; and in last 
February he hastily threw off, with the 
assistance of M. de Vogii¢é, the eminent 
French palographist, a copy of the inscrip- 
tion in the original Phcenician characters 
(not, however, without many lacunz), with a 
transcription in the Hebrew square character, 
and a provisional French translation. An 
amended copy, in which some of the bianks 
in the first copy are filled up, he has since 
published in the March and June numbers 
of the Revue Archéologique, with a revised 
translation and an appended commentary ; 
and with this we must in the meantime re- 
main content. It is satisiactory, however, to 
learn, that the two large fragments of the 
stone, containing between them five hundred 
letters, or more than half the inscription, 
have already been recovered, along with 
many smaller pieces, and that it is confi- 
dently hoped almost the whole stone may 
yet be restored. Should this expectation be 
happily realised, it is quite possible that M. 
Ganneau’s reading, as well as his translation, 
of the inscription may be found here and 
there to require emendation, but in the mean- 
time we accept it as on the whole correct. 
The stone is described as a bluish-black 
basalt, of great compactness and weight. 
When unbroken, it was about three and a 
half feet in height, and two feet in breadth 
and thickness, and rounded at the top.* The 
inscription consists of thirty-four lines, very 
few of which are quite complete. About 
twenty-five are nearly complete in M. Gan- 
neau’s amended edition: but even in these 
there are letters here and there marked 
doubtful, and occasionally whole words. In 


the meantime, therefore, no attempted con- | 


tinuous translation of the inscription can be 
relied on as correct throughout; still the 
import of much the greater part of it may be 
almost certainly ascertained. + 


* Mr. Klein says, in the letter already referred to, that the 
yor was “rounded on both sides, not only at the upper 
end. 


+ The inscription has been provisionally translated and 














In what follows, I propose to give some 
account of the contents of this remarkable in- 
scription, with a very brief statement as to the 
language and characters in which it is written. 

1. The characters are those which are 
called the Phoenician, and which appear to 
have been in general use among the He- 
brews, and throughout the whole of south- 
western Asia, till within a few centuries of 
the Christian era. By the Phcenicians they 
were introduced into Greece and Europe, 
and they are still, in forms not greatly dif- 
ferent from the original ones, in us? among 
ourselves. Mr. Deutsch, in a letter to the 
Times, dated February 28th, writes : “ Whether 
we recover the whole of the stone, the fate 
of which is still uncertain, or must remain 
satisfied with but half-intelligible fragments, 
the gain to palzography and Semitic science 
is already enormous, It is unquestionably 
—whatever the precise date of this King 
Mesha—the very oldest Semitic lapidary re- 
cord as yet discovered. And, apart from 
certain geographical and other data given 


| in it, which are already incontestable, it illus- 


trates, to a hitherto undreamt-of degree, the 
history of our own writing—I mean that 
which we all use at this hour. Nearly the 
whole of the Greek alphabet is found here, 
not merely simi/ar to the Phoenician shape, 


A * 
4 
9 7 
q 4 
= 4 
Av 6Y¥ 
H 4H 





but as identical with it as well can be.”* 


commented on by Professor Schlottmann, of Halle, in a 
pamphlet entitled Die Siegesstiule Mesa’s, which has been 
translated into English, and likewise in the last number of 
the German Oriental Society’s Journal; also by Professor 
Néldeke (Die /nschrift Kénig’s Mesa von Moab), and other 
scholars, who have suggested important emendations of M. 
Ganneau’s translation. . 

* Compare the plate illustrating Professor Rawlinson’s 
article in the August number of the Contemporary Review. 
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illustration of the history of our alphabet, I 
subjoin the forms of fourteen of the twenty- 
one letters occurring in the inscription, and 
thus proved to have been in use in Palestine 
more than two thousand seven hundred 
years ago, placing side by side with them 
the corresponding letters of our own alpha- 
bet. The latter are reversed to answer to 
the Phcenician writing, which ran from right 
to left, and not like ours from left to right. 

2. As to the /anguage of the inscription, it 
is undoubtedly Hebrew, with a few dialectic 
variations from the Biblical Hebrew such as 
naturally arose from the geographical posi- 
tion of the Moabites and their close relations 
with the nomad tribes of the eastern desert. 
Besides many words which are common to 
all or most of the Semitic languages, such as 
the words for father, son, house, land, king, 
people, day, night, &c., we meet with other 
words and grammatical forms and combina- 
tions, which are quite peculiar to Hebrew, 
and which distinguish it even from those of 
the Semitic languages, to which it is most 
closely allied. I may mention in particular 
the use of the Hebrew article and relative, 
and, what is still more decisive, of the verbal 
prefix named by Hebrew grammarians the 
vav consecutive or conversive, which is em- 
ployed to express such combinations as and 
I made,and J built, and I slew, and I took, 
&c., both in the inscription, and in every 
page of the Hebrew Bible, but nowhere else. 

Even the Pheenician language, which is 
itself substantially identical with Hebrew, 
differs more from the Biblical type than does 
the language of the inscription. 

Still the identity between the Hebrew of 
the stone and of the Bible is not quite com- 
plete. In the terminations expressing gen- 
der and number, and also in some of the 
pronominal forms, there are traces of an 
Arabic influence, and still more strikingly in 
the presence of a verbal form (or conjugation, 
as it is called), of which, though found in 
Arabic and also in the recently deciphered 
Assyrian language, there iS no extant ex- 
ample in the Hebrew Bible. I do not, how- 
ever, propose in this paper to enter minutely 
into such matters ; and, therefore, I pass on 
to notice— 

3. The contents of the inscription, the his- 
torical and other information it conveys to us, 
and also its bearing upon the Scripture history. 

On the geography of Moab we have a 
great deal of information in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly as to the disputed territory 
lying north of the Arnon. Lists of the prin- 
cipal cities are given in Num, xxi. 24—30; 





XXXii. 3, 34—38; and Josh. xiii. g—28; and in 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah against 
Moab* many names of places are mentioned. 
Now, no fewer than twelve of the names 
which we meet with in these portions of the 
historical and prophetical Scriptures appear 
also on the monument. In that old record we 


read of Dibon, Medeba, Baal-meon, Kerioth, || 


Kiriathaim, Jahaz, Beth-bamoth, Beth-dibla- 
thaim, Bozor, Horonaim—names with which 
we have long been familiar. Among these 
Dibon appears, as well from the stone as 
from Scripture, to have ranked high both 
politically and as a chief sanctuary of Che- 
mosh, the god of Moab.+ Kerioth also, 
we conclude from Amos ii. 2, was a place of 
great importance; and on the stone it is 
mentioned as the sanctuary to which Mesha 
repaired for the purpose of presenting before 
Chemosh the trophies of victory. From 
Num. xxi. 23 and Isa. xv. 4 we learn that 
Jahaz was a border city, the occupation of 
which was of course of the first consequence, 
especially in time of war; and quite in har- 
mony with this are the facts recorded on the 
stone, that it was rebuilt and garrisoned by a 
king of Israel, doubtless for the protection of 
his frontier, and that its capture was one of 
Mesha’s principal exploits. I may add that 
the three cities of Baal-meon, Kiriathaim, and 
Beth-diblathaim appear, both from the stone 
and from Scripture, to have been situated in 
the same vicinity. 
well-known names, other three words appear 
in the inscription, regarding which it is yet 
doubtful whether they are names of places or 
not. Two of these have been identified, with 
more or less of probability, with the scrip- 
tural Kir-Moab and Nebo. Regarding the 


Besides the foregoing | 


third—Karchah, or Korchah, if the name of | 


a city—Scripture is profoundly silent ; but in 
the meantime I concur with M. Ganneau, who 
translates it as a common noun. 

Passing from the geography to the history, 


there can be little doubt that the king of | 


Moab, whose exploits are recorded on the 
stone, is the same Mesha whose desperate 
and successful resistance to the invasion of 
the three kings is narrated in 2 Kings iii 
This appears not only from the identity of 
name, and from the circumstance that the 
Mesha of the stone, like the Mesha of Scrip- 
ture, was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with Israel, but chiefly (and I may say con- 
clusively) from this, that the dynasty against 
which both kings fought was the same—viz., 


that of Omri, which occupied the throne of | 


* Isa. xv., xvi., and Jer. xlviii. 
t Num. xxi. 30; xxxii. 34; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviii. 18. 
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Israel for not more than forty years. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, indeed, some time ago threw out 
the hint that the Meshaof the monument might 
possibly be identified, not with the Mesha of 
2 Kings iii., but with an earlier king of the 
same name, who may have reigned contempo- 
raneously with Omri, king of Israel ; but this 
conjecture is now set aside by M. Ganneau’s 
amended reading of the inscription, from 
which it appears that not Omri himself, but 
his son, or perhaps his grandson, was Mesha’s 
contemporary. The inscription runs thus, 
according to M. Ganneau’s translation, as 
amended by M. de Vogiié (Revue Archéolog. 
for March, p. 187, note) :—‘‘ Omri was king 
oi Israel, and he oppressed Moab many days 

. and his son succeeded him, and he, 
too, said, I will oppress Moab.” And then 
it continues, “In my days,” &c. ; from which 
it very plainly appears that the Mesha of 
the inscription was not a contemporary of 
Omri, but a younger contemporary of Ahab, 
the son of Omri, and therefore necessarily 


identical with that Mesha who, on Ahab’s | 


death, raised the standard of revolt and inde- 
pendence in Moab. 


While, however, the identity of the two 


Meshas appears thus to be conclusively esta- | 
blished, we must not expect to discover in | 


the monument any record of the campaigns 
narrated in x Chron. xx. and 2 Kings iil. 
Kings do not voluntarily perpetuate in stone 
the memory of the disasters they suffer. A 
stone pillar is set up to commemorate victory, 
not defeat. 
therefore, can only be the record of Mesha’s 
glory; while the Biblical narrative records 
the reverses he experienced. But though 
the two records cannot be coincident, they 
ought, if true, to be consistent with one 


another. The one should fit in with and sup- 
plement the other. And this, I think, they 
do. For example, to take the earliest his- 


torical fact with which this stone makes us 
acquainted, viz., the expedition of Omri 
against Moab, though there is no express 
mention of this expedition in the Scripture 
history, which in its account of the reign of 
Omri, politically important as that reign was, 
is more than usually brief, still all that the 
Bible does record regarding Omri and his 
times fits in admirably well with this portion 
of the record on the stone. Omri, the Bible 
informs us, did not succeed to the throne of 
Israel peacefully, by right of inheritance, but 
in consequence of the massacre of the whole 
house of Baasha by Zimri, and after a fierce 
struggle of several years’ duration with his 


The story on the monument, | 


cumstances it was extremely natural that the 
Moabites, probably under the leadership of 
Mesha’s father, should seize the favourable 
moment, while the strength of Israel was 
paralysed by civil dissensions, to strike a 
blow for freedom, and for the recovery of 
their ancient possessions north of the Arnon. 
If so, we cannot doubt that a prince of so 
resolute and energetic a character as Omri 
would lose no time, so soon as the civil war 
was brought to a termination, in turning his 
arms against the revolted Moabites, and, if 
successful, would chastise them with the 
utmost severity, probably imposing upon 
them a much heavier tribute than they had 
ever before been required torender. By this 
very simple and natural hypothesis we bring 
the monument into connection and harmony 
with the Scripture history ; our two sources 
of information supplement and illustrate one 
another, the history giving us some insight 
into the origin of the expedition recorded on 
| the monument, and that expedition, again, 
furnishing an explanation of the excessively 
large tribute which, according to the history, 
was exacted from Moab during the first years 
of Mesha’s reign.* 

After this reference to the expedition of 
Omri, and to the sufferings of Moab under 
him and his son, the monument goes on to 
relate how, in the days of Mesha, Chemosh 
again became propitious, and how, relying on 
| his heavenly aid, Mesha waged a successful 
| warfare against the oppressors of his people. 
The incidents of several military enterprises 
are briefly recorded; all of them against 
Israel, and each apparently having for its 
| object the capture of some place of im- 
| portance, such as Medeba, Jahaz, or Horo- 
| naim, which the kings of Israel had occupied 
|and garrisoned. Of these enterprises we 
| have no record in the brief scriptural account 
| of the period. But in that account it is very 
| plainly implied that the revolt of Mesha, not- 
| withstanding the disasters that befel him, was 
| successful in the end; and we may be quite 
| sure Israel would not have submitted without 
| a struggle to the loss of so important a de- 
| pendency. Indeed, shortly after the retreat 
‘of the three kings from Kir-hareseth, we 

find the armies of Israel again across the 
| Jordan,t fighting. with the Syrians, and, 
doubtless, the successes of Mesha were the 
more easily achieved, that the main strength 
of Israel was at the time necessarily ex- 
pended on the Syrian war, and probably only 
a small portion of the army could be spared 
to garrison the fortified cities on the Arnon, 














rival, Tibni, the son of Ginath. 


In these cir- | 





© 2 Kings iii. 4. t 2 Kings viii. 28, 
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which were the object of his attack. Ulti- | And I erected this high place to Chemosh 


mately, the success of the Syrians under 


because he had saved me 


Hazael* secured also the success of their | from all [oppression (?)], and had given me to 
Moabite allies; and accordingly we read | see my desire on all them that hated me.” 


that, while Hazael “ oppressed Israel,” the 
bands of the Moabites were in the habit of 
crossing the Jordan and “invading the land 
at the coming in of the year.” And though 


Jeroboam II. retrieved the fortunes of his | 


| 


kingdom for a time, and “restored the coast | 


of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto 
the sea of the plain,”{ yet it was only fora 
time. For from Isaiah xv. and xvi., a pro- 
phecy which, it is generally concluded from 
xvi. 13, belongs to an even more remote 
age than Isaiah’s, we find that all the chief 
cities whose names appear on the monu- 
ment, Medeba, Dibon, Jahaz, Horonaim, 
were in possession of the Moabites, not only 
at the time when the prophecy was written, 
but, as is implied in the manner in which the 
Moabite occupation is described, from a 
much earlier period. Whilst, therefore, 
Scripture gives us no information directly as 
to the military enterprises by means of which 
Mesha succeeded in driving the Israelites 
out of the ancient Moabite territory north of 
the Arnon, which they had occupied so long, 
it nevertheless furnishes important corrobo- 
rative evidence of the historical accuracy of 
the inscription. 

The question still remains—Are the vic- 
tories of Mesha recorded on the stone to be 
assigned to an earlier or a later date than the 
expedition of the three kings recorded in 
2 Kings iii.? M. de Vogiié prefers an earlier 
date: and it may be admitted that in the few 
years which intervened between Mesha’s re- 
volt and that expedition, there was quite 
time enough for a prince of courage and 
activity to have gained considerable successes 
against Israel, and that Mesha did achieve 
such successes within that period is, as has 
been already remarked, clearly implied in the 
Scripture narrative. 
date, chiefly for this reason, that Mesha takes 
credit on the monument not only for having 
gained some victories, but for having, with 
the help of Chemosh, established the inde- 
pendence of his kingdom on a firm basis, 
which it was not possible for him to have 
done within a few years after his revolt. That 
he makes this claim is evident, I think, from 
the very first lines of the inscription: “I am 
Mesha, son of Chemosh , King of Moab, 
the Dibonite. My Father reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and I reigned after my Father. 





* 2 Kings x. 32. + 2 Kings xiii. 20, 22. 
+ 2 Kings xiv. 25. 





But I prefer the later | 


| and acts. 





There is another passage a little farther on 
which appears to point to the same conclu- 
sion, but as three or four words are unfor- 
tunately wanting, the sense can only be 
conjecturally ascertained. It runs thus :— 
“ Omri occupied . . . Medeba,* and dwelt in it 
. . . the days of his son forty years.” | Medeba 
was a place of considerable importance in 
the upper downs of Moab; and the forty 
years of its occupation appear to embrace the 
entire duration of the rule of the house of 
Omri, particularly as we read in the sentence 
immediately preceding, “And I have seen 
my desire on him (Omri) and on his house.” 
If this be so, the date of the erection of the 
stone must be later than the accession of the 
house of Jehu. It isa somewhat remarkable 
coincidence that, according to the Biblical 
chronology, the dynasty of Omri occupied 
the throne of Israel exactly forty years. t 

With regard to the religion of the Moabites, 
the information derived from the monument 
harmonizes perfectly with that derived from 
Scripture. From the latter source we learn 
that their national god was named Chemosh.§ 
In Num. xxi. 29, and elsewhere, the Moa- 
bites are called the people of Chemosh; 
and in 1 Kings xi. 7, we read that Solomon 
erected a high place (the very word used in 
the inscription) to Chemosh, the abomina- 
tion of the Moabites, which high place, we 
are somewhat surprised to find, remained 
untouched till the days of Josiah. || Of the 
kind of worship which was rendered to this 
divinity we have no information, except that 
(it is to be hoped only on rare occasions) he 
was propitiated by the sacrifice of human 
victims. ‘Turning to the monument, we read 
on it the name of Chemosh no fewer than 
twelve times. Chemosh is Mesha’s god. It 
is by the inspiration of Chemosh he resolves 
Chemosh says to him, “Go,” and 
he goes. If Moab is oppressed, it is because 
Chemosh is angry with his people ; if liberty 
is regained, it is because Chemosh has again 
became propitious. In thankful celebration 
of victory, Mesha erects high places to Che- 





* Written 827713: in the Hebrew NITD- 

+ ‘Ihe word "3, the days of, M. Ganneau has added in his 
latest communication (Rev. Arch. for June, p. 365), but he 
does not state whether the reading is quite distinct and certain, 
or not. Possibly the true reading may be ‘22, sows o/, as I 
suggested in the Athena@um of May 21st. In the ancient 
characters the two words are very similar. 

t Winer, B.c. 924—B.c. 884. 


% Judges xi. 24. || 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 
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mosh: and before the altar of Chemosh he 
appears laden with the spoils of his enemies. 

A few other particulars we glean from 
the stone regarding Mesha. 
his father is unfortunately mutilated ; it be- 
gins with Chemosh, but the termination is 
lost.* 
founder of the dynasty; and, as the con- 


jecture that D or HD is the letter or letters | 


wanting at the end of the first line of the in- 
scription has been confirmed by closer exami- 
nation of the inscription, it would appear that 
Dibon was his native city. This would well 
account for the erection at Dibon of the pillar 
on which Mesha inscribed for the information 
of future ages (how distant he could not pos- 
sibly have anticipated) the glories of his 
reign. He appears from his own record to 
have been not less energetic in peace than 
in war. He fought battles, stormed cities, 
and slaughtered his enemies by thousands : 
but he also built cities, dug wells, made 





* M. Ganneau at first conjectured Chemoshnadaé, a name 
which is found on the Assyrian monuments; but now he 
thinks Chemoshgad more likely to be correct. 


The name of | 


His father, it is probable, was the | 


roads, and probably also bridges. Five 
cities which he built or rebuilt are mentioned 
by name ; and the highway across the deep 
valley of the Arnon, which he appears to 
have constructed, must have been a work of 
great labour and engineering skill. 

I shall only add, further, that among other 
scriptural names, the name Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, appears on the stone; but, unfor- 
| tunately, in a portion of the inscription which 
has suffered more than most others from the 
effects of time and other destructive agencies. 

From what has been said the great im- 
portance of the stone, in every point of view, 
to the archzologist, the linguist, the historian, 
the divine, is apparent. It is to be hoped 
that its discovery will lead to the discovery 
of other similar monuments, which probably 
still exist, and that a deeper interest than 
ever will now be felt by the British public in 
the labours of the Palestine Exploration 
Expedition, the object of which is, by the 
silent testimony of such monuments disen- 
tombed from amid the ruins of the present, 
| to illustrate the sacred history of the past. 

DUNCAN H, WEIR. 





DAME MARTHA’S WELL. 


(AFTER CHRISTIAN WINTHER.) 


AME MARTHA bode in Sonderland, 
A good and gentle dame ; 
When the winter was long and the rich man 
hard, 
To her the poor folk came. 


The hungry ate out of her hand, 
The sickly took her bed ; 

And to the sinful wrong-doer 
Sweet words of peace she said. 


She was not rich in gold nor gear, 
But all might share her best : 

Silver nor gold she could not give, 
But the crust she gave was blest. 


There came fierce foemen from afar, 
Over the salt sea-tide, 

With fire and sword they laid full low 
The hamlets far and wide. 


From east to west in Sonderland 
A fire ran bloody red : 

Dame Martha’s house was burnt full low, 
And its gentle lady fled. 


She fled unto a lonely tower, 
To the sad kirkyard nigh, 

Only the owl from his dark lair 
Looked down with round bright eye. 


Hungry and thirsty she abode 
Unseen, apart from men, 

Not a drop of all that she had given 
Was given to her again. 


But when the dark and bloody band 
Again forsook that shore, ~ 

Dame Martha found her ruined house, 
And built it up once more. 


The hungry ate out of her hand, 
The sickly took her bed, 

And to the sinful wrong-doer 
Sweet words of peace she said. 





| 


For many a day unto her door 

They came from far and wide ; 
| But many a human wanderer wept 
| The day Dame Martha died. 


I 
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The kirk bell sounded sad and low, 
Man, child, and woman wept ; 
Wearily to the sad kirkyard 
They bare her as she slept. 


And when they passed the lonely tower 
Where she in need had fled, 

The bearers set the black bier down, 
And prayed, and blessed the dead. 





And as they prayed with tearful eyes, 
There sprang beneath the bier, 
Out of the ground, a little well 
Of water, crystal clear. 


And still in rocky Sonderland, 
The village gossips tell, 

The sick may drink and straight be healed, 
Out of Dame Martha’s well. 
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God’s blessing on the gentle soul, 
Not rich in gold and gear, 

That in the midst of evil days 
Gleams up like water clear. 
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Like crystal clear, the gentle soul 
Doth from the cold ground burst ;— 
God bless the little wayside well, 
Refreshing all that thirst ! 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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DOROTHY FOX. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—KEZIA PLAYS THE SPY. 


OTWITH- 
STANDING | 
all that Do- | 
rothy _ had | 
said to Jo- 


siah at their | 


| 


recent inter- 


view, he felt | 


it impossi- | 


ble for him | 


to abandon 
all hope. 
Might she 
not yet over- 
come 
fancy which 
was never 
to be grati- 
fied, 
then after a 
time get to 


like him ? She had ‘rail so kind and gentle | 
to him since their meeting in the summer- | 


house, that such a supposition did not seem 
to be entirely chimerical. 

Aunt Abigail had written to say that she 
would expect her niece on the day men- 
tioned, and the day had now arrived. Josiah, 
to save Dorothy annoyance, had offered to 
tell his sisters that she wanted to return 
home sooner than she had at first intended, 
and wishing to spend as much time as possible 
with her aunt, she thought it best to shorten | 
her visit to them. 

“ Oh, certainly, by all means,” said Jemima; 
“as she did not come here on our account, 
we have no wish to detain her: although it is 
paying thee a very poor compliment, Josiah.” 

“It’s quite what I expected,” said Kezia, 
with the smile of infallible intuition. “ Ours | 
is no house for the frivolous and worldly ; it is 
a pity that Dorothy came here at all.” 

“ It zs a great pity,” replied Josiah, feeling 
himself getting more angry than he cared to 
show them. “Thou and Jemima seem to 
forget how young Dorothy is. As to her | 
being frivolous and worldly, she is nothing of | 
the kind; she is cheerful and gay, as a girl | 
should be. When she is as old as either of | 
you she will be sedate enough.” 

Now, few women can bear to be told they | 
are old in comparison with other women | 
whom they know to be young. They may 
own their age, even boast of it, but they 


this | 


and | 


never care about being reminded of it by 
other people. Therefore, though the Miss 
| Crewdsons were quite innocent “of trying to 
| make themselves more juvenile than they 
| really were, Josiah could not have cut his 
| sisters more surely, or raised their indignation 
more speedily than he did by this taunt, 
which was all the worse to bear as each of 
them would have died before she would have 
| acknowledged her annoy. ance. 

“The train leaves at 2.40,” added Josiah, 
| “and I will meet Dorothy at the station. I must 

see Stephenson this morning, so I shall walk 
into Leeds, and Dorothy can have the car- 
| riage.” 

“Certainly,” returned Jemima: “hast thou 
any further orders to leave ? for I suppose it 
has come to thy considering it to be our 
| place to obey thee.” 

“Nonsense, Jemima, don’t take such 
fancies,” said Josiah, fearing that unless he 
tried to mollify them a little, his sisters might 
vent their vexation on Dorothy. “She cannot 
walk, and I thought it would save a cab.” 

Waiting for no further argument, Josiah 
| went out through the back way into the 
garden, at the end of which, according to 
appointment, he met Dorothy. 

“Hast thou told them? What did they 
say ?” she asked excitedly. 

“Nothing; but I see they are a little 
vexed ; so if they speak somewhat sharply, 
thou must not mind it. They do not mean ill.” 

“ Thou only saidst that I was going?” said 
Dorothy timidly. 

‘Yes, that was all. Need I say more at 
present, Dorothy? Perhaps some day thou 
mayest get to like mea little ; that is, if thou 
art sure that thou dost not intend marrying 
—the—the other one,” he blurted out. 

Dorothy shook her head: “I will not 
deceive thee again; and thou wouldst not 
| wish to marry me if I had no love for thee, 

Josiah ?” 

“No: only sometimes, after many years 
perhaps, when people don’t meet they forget 
their love.” 

“But not what love is like,” she said sadly. 

“ Dorothy, * forgive me—only one more 
question. Art thou quite sure thou hast no 
intention to marry him ?” 

* Quite sure.” 

“ And dost thou think thy strength is suffi- 
' cient for thee to say No?” 

“T think strength will be given to me,” 
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she answered ; 
to do my duty.” 

Josiah took her hand in both of his, and 
looking at her—his honest, every-day face lit 
up by love —he said, “God bless and help 
thee, Dorothy!” and Dorothy’s voice failing, 
she tightened her grasp, and tried to smile 
on him through her tears. 

Twelve o’clock had struck, and still the 
Miss Crewdsons sat puzzling over and specu- 
lating about the cause of this sudden depar- 
ture. They were certain that there was 
something more in it than met the eye; but 
what that something could be they failed to 
discover. Dorothy had been in and out 
several times during the morning, but meeting 
with no other response to her remarks than 
“yes” or “no,” she had betaken herself to 
her own room, where she was sitting lonely 
and dispirited. 

For the twentieth time had Kezia asked 
Jemima, “What can it be?” for the twentieth 
time she had received from her sister the an- 
swer, that time would show, when a loud peal 
at the bell startled them both. Before they 
had run through their category of probable 
visitors, the maid opened the door, walked 
up to Jemima, and put a card into her hand, 
saying, “‘ He’s asked for Dorothy Fox, and 
please, he’s waiting.” Jemima looked at the 
card and read aloud, “Captain Charles Eger- 
ton Verschoyle, 17th Lancers.” 

Jemima Crewdson boasted that she was 
“never taken aback.” Seldom had she had 
greater reason to pride herself on this than 
when, without any exclamation or comment, 
she said, “ Take this to her, and tell her that 
he is waiting to see her.” 

The girl took the card to Dorothy, who 
breathlessly demanded where the visitor was, 
and whether any one was with him? Con- 
cluding from Dorothy’s excitement that the | 
good-looking young man was her real sweet- | 


“for I am trying very hard 





| 


all her firm resolutions, and drove from her 
mind everything but the glad thought that 
“he” was with her, and nothing now could 
harm her. 

Captain Verschoyle was at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of this outburst. He only 
saw that something had gone wrong and dis- 
tressed “ his darling,” as he now called her, 
and that the sight of her tears made him feel 
more pitiful and tender than the griefs of all 
the women he had ever known before. He 
soothed and caressed her, and called her 
every endearing name which falls so sweetly 
from the mouth of a lover, until Dorothy’s 
tears ceased falling, and she began to awaken 
to the realities of her position. 

“ How didst thou know that I was here ?” 
she asked. “They will be so angry. Oh! 
thou oughtst not to have come.” 

“ Why not? and who are ¢hey who will be 
angry?” he said. “Are these people your 
relations ?” 

“ No,” 

“Well, then, there can be nothing so very 
extraordinary in my calling to see you. Say 
I am a friend of your sister’s, and wanted to 
know if you had any message to send to her; 
that I went to your aunt’s, and not finding 
you I came here. No one cou/d be angry 
about that.” 

“But thou art a soldier,” said Dorothy, 
shaking her head in dissent to his arguments, 

“Suppose I am, I am not going to fight 
them ; but tell me, dear, why were you so 
distressed at seeing me?” 

“Because I have been so miserable of late.” 

Feeling that he was probably the cause of 
her misery, Captain Verschoyle should have 
looked less pleased, as he put his arm again 
round her and tried to draw her towards him. 
But Dorothy had recovered herself, so she 
turned from him and sat down in a chair, 
| while he stood looking ather. “I have been 


heart, and not being devoted to the house of | so unhappy,” she continued, “ because I ought 


Crewdson, the servant smiled grimly as she | never to have spoken as I ‘did to thee in the 
descended the stairs, saying, “ And I for one | garden.” 


shouldn’t be sorry neither.” 
How Dorothy managed to fly down-stairs, 


| Was it not true ? 


pass the dining-room door, and get into the | 


room where Charles Verschoyle stood wait- 
ing for her, she did not know; it seemed to 
her as if one minute she were reading his 
name, and the next that she was sobbing 
sweet and bitter tears in his arms. ‘The joy 
she felt at seeing the man whom she now 
knew to be far dearer to her than she had 
hitherto dreamt of, the conflicts she had gone 
through for his sake, and the misery she had 
endured for the last few weeks, broke down 


“Why not?” he exclaimed hurriedly. 
Dorothy, tell me, do you 
love me?” He was kneeling by her side, 
with his face close to hers, so that she looked 
into his eyes with her own full of truth and 
love. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I love thee with 
all my heart; but I ought never to have 


_ shown it to thee.” 


“ And why ?” 
“ Because I knew it was wrong. When 


I began to think so much of thee, I ought to 
have gone home.” 
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“Oh! don’t say that, darling.” 

Matters were beginning to look a little 
brighter now, and Captain Verschoyle almost 
smiled as he remembered the sharp pain he 
felt when he thought Dorothy was going to 
say she did not care for him. 

“But it is true,” she continued: “all this 
time I have been disobeying father, and de- 
ceiving Josiah Crewdson.” 

“ Josiah Crewdson! What has he to do 
with it?” 

Dorothy looked down abashed. “ Josiah 
wanted me to marry him, and I promised 
father I would try to like him, and I tuld 
Josiah the same, and now a 

“Well !” 

“ Of course, I cannot.” 

Captain Verschoyle was silent; not because 
he did not love the girl, but he was suspi- 
cious,—and not without cause, for the world 
had taught him two or three rather bitter 
lessons. Was she trying to entangle him into 
making her an offer of marriage? Perhaps 
her sister had prompted her to do it. Well, 
if she had told the Hanburys there was no 
backing out of it, and, after all, he should 
have to marry a shop-keeper’s daughter. So 
he said, very coldly, “ Why? Is it your inten- 
tion to marry some one else ?” 

Dorothy looked up ; his voice grated upon 
her ear, but in a moment she dismissed the 
suspicion. Her love told her—knowing as 
she did that they could not marry—-what his 
pain must be. Her heart seemed to give a 
great surge, and, laying her head on his 
shoulder, she hid her face and cried, “ Oh! 
Charles, if thou hadst been the poorest man 
in all the world I would never have ceased 
to entreat father ; but I know if I disobeyed 
him and forsook my principles, we could 
expect no blessing and no happiness.” 

“What do you mean, child?” exclaimed 
Captain Verschoyle, puzzled by Dorothy’s 
words, certain of her love however, and at 
rest regarding her duplicity. “You say you 
will not marry this Crewdson, but surely if I 
ask your father for you, you will marry me?” 





“No. Thou art a soldier, and for that 
reason father would never give his consent. | 
It would be against our principles, and | 
though I feel that were I called upon I could | 
willingly die for thee, I could not disobey my | 
parents when I know they are acting rightly.” 

“Such love as this is not worth having,” | 
he said, pushing her from him. “I am 
Offering for your sake”—and he thought | 
he was speaking the truth—“to give up my 
friends, position, and all hope of advance- 
ment in life; and you tell me that you love 








me very much, but if your father says ‘ No,’ 
you could not think of disobeying him. Do 
you suppose that I expect my mother ever to 
give her consent? Very likely neither she 
nor my sister would ever speak to me again. 
But if I had determined to marry you I would 
not be deterred though every relation I have 
turned their backs upon me.” 

“But J feel that God’s face would be 
turned from me.” 

Captain Verschoyle gave an impatient 
shrug. “I know nothing of such bigotry,” he 
said contemptuously. “If you think me 
such a Pariah, why did you lead me to sup- 
pose that you cared for me?” 

Dorothy sat with her face in her hands 
rocking herself to and fro in hopeless misery 
—such a picture of heart-broken despair, that 
all Charles Verschoyle’s anger gave way, and 
kneeling down before her he said,—* Dorothy, 
my own, my darling, don’t listen to me. I 
am a brute to say such things, but I did 
not know how I loved you; look at me, 
dear, I'll give up everything in the world 
for you. I'll sell out, and we'll go and live 
in the country. That’s right, smile at me 
again, dearest. I'll turn Quaker, and then 
my Dolly won’t say No. Will she?” 

But Dorothy had no power then to reply, 
and when she had, Captain Verschoyle 
jumped up suddenly, exclaiming, “ Confound 
that woman!” and walking to the window 
called out, “Do you wish to come in this 
way, madam ?” 

To Dorothy's unspeakable horror, the 
figure which turned away was Kezia Crewdson. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—LOVING AND LOSING, 


WHEN young Love has been suddenly put 
to flight, he is very shy of settling down again, 
Therefore, although it was nearly half an 
hour betore Captain Verschoyle left Hol- 
berton Hall, the interval was taken up by a 
comparatively sober and business-like con- 
versation. 

Dorothy was in a great state of trepidation 
about Kezia Crewdson. Captain Verschoyle 
declared, however, that she could not have 
been at the window two minutes before he 
saw her, although, had she stood for two 
hours, he said, she could not have seen them. 
He said this, not really believing it, being 
certain that -Miss Crewdson’s curiosity had 
been gratified by a very romantic tableau. 
But then, it was not likely she would say 
anything about it, as that would be telling 
upon herself. However, the thing was done, 
and they must make the best of it, and carry 
it off as circumstances demanded. 
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He was delighted to hear that Dorothy | courage to look up and meet Kezia’s eyes, 
was leaving for York ; and began to speculate | They looked at her as they usually did; 
if they could not travel in the same carriage. | there was no terrible light in them as if they 


“Josiah is going with me to the station, | had witnessed an awful secret, which would 
and Aunt Abigail will meet me at York,” 


—— 


said Dorothy. 

“Oh, that is just the thing. I want to be 
introduced to your aunt, so that I can call 
and see you. 
soon, Dorothy, do you not ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, then, we shall meet at the station. 
I shall look out for you. 


Tabbyskins, dear ; whatever she accuses you 
of, deny it.” 

‘Oh, Charles! but I could not.” 

“Oh, Dolly! yes, you could,” he whispered, 
laughing at her grave face. Then giving her 
a most courteous bow in case they should 
be watched, he walked away, and Dorothy 
shut the door, her heart sinking with every 
retreating step he took. 

Try as she would, she could not persuade 
herself that Kezia had not seen them. If 
she had—all Dorothy’s senses seemed to for- 
sake her at the thought. What might she 
not do? Write to her father perhaps; and 
then—she should die of shame. While she 
was striving to convince herself that they 
had been unseen, Ann came to announce 
that luncheon was ready. Dorothy, un- 
able to look at any one, and feeling it 
required all her resolution to keep her 
teeth from chattering, found herself in the 





dining-room before the sisters, who, by | 


practising the feminine habit of ignoring an 
offender, and finding an immense deal to 
say to each other, gave Dorothy time to re- 
cover herself. She felt it was needful for her 
to say something about a visit to her in a 
house where they were mistresses and she 
was a guest. 


opportunity of saying, “ It was Charles Ver- | 


schoyle who came here this morning ; mother 
knows him, and he is a friend of Grace’s.” 
“So I should think,” replied Jemima, but 


without more sharpness in her voice than | 


usual. 

“He had been to Aunt Abigail’s, and they 
told him I was here,” Dorothy went on to 
say. “ He is going back to London soon, and 
will tell Grace he has seen me.” 

“It was very fortunate that thou hadst not 
gone,” said Kezia, “ but perhaps he knew the 
hour when thou wert going. I suppose thou 
expected him ?” 

“No, I did not,” and Dorothy found 


You want to see me again | 


2.40 you said? | 
All right, and don’t fidget about that old | 


So, when she was able to} 
command her voice sufficiently, she took an | 


soon be communicated to all whom it might 
and might not concern. Indeed, Kezia was 
particularly gracious in pressing her to eat 
more, fearing that she had lost her appetite, 
and reminding her that she had a journey 
before her. So Dorothy drew breath, and 
began to think that Charles Verschoyle was 
right, and that Kezia had seen nothing. So 
great a calamity being averted, caused her 
spirits to rise at once, and she left Holberton 
| Hall smiling and gracious, and thanking the 
sisters for the kindness they had shown to her. 

Josiah was at the station waiting for 
her, smiling that she might see no trace of 
his flagging spirits and heavy heart. They 
were in good time, but Josiah was restless, 
and kept going backward and forward to see 
if the luggage was labelled, or if the ticket 
office was open. Dorothy wished he would 
sit quiet for a few minutes, as she wanted to 
tell him that Charles Verschoyle had been 
to see her. But whenever she was about to 
begin, Josiah started off; and now, unless 
she made haste, she feared the subject of 
her communication would arrive before she 
could announce his advent. 

When Josiah sat down again, Dorothy said, 
quickly, “I had a visitor this morning; 
Charles Verschoyle came to see me.” 

Josiah only grasped his umbrella tighter, 
| and answered,—-“ Oh ! did he?” 

Then there was a pause until he was suffi- 
ciently calm to ask, “Are you going to see 
him again ?” 

“Yes, he said he was going to York by 
this train, and he would see me at the station.” 

Here Josiah jumped up in a great hurry, 
saying he was quite sure the ticket office 
must be open by this time; and without 
| another word he went off. When he returned, 
some five or six minutes later, he found that 
Captain Verschoyle had joined Dorothy, and 
was carrying on a most animated conversation 
with her. 

The captain condescended to remember 
that he had met Mr. Crewdson before, 
_and to bestow on him a formal shake of 
the hand. He then announced that, think- 
ing Miss Fox might have some parcel or 
| message for Mrs. Hanbury, he had taken the 
| libert of calling upon her at Holkerton 

y gu 
| Hall. To which Josiah replied, “Thank thee.” 
Why he should be thankful he did not know 
however, for never had he felt greater ani- 
|mosity towards any one than towards this 
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man, whose soldier-like appearance, hand- 
some face, and easy manner, made him feel 
hi own defects a hundred-fold more keenly 
than ever. 

“T think we may as well take our seats, 
Miss Fox,” said Captain Verschoyle, reliev- 
ing Dorothy of her cloak and travelling-bag. 
Josiah, thus excluded, walked after them up 
the platform, watched Captain Verschoyle 
make all the arrangements for Dorothy’s com- 
fort, and then stood uncomfortable and ill at 
ease at the carriage door. Here he was rather 
unceremoniously pushed aside by an old 
gentleman, who jumped in in a great hurry, 
and, regardless of the cloak and umbrellas 
ostentatiously spread out to guard it, took 
the seat opposite Dorothy, shut the door, 
and then looked out of the window, and said, 
“Ah! how d’ye do, Crewdson? This young 
lady a friend of yours? Going to York? Very 
wrong to send her alone—might meet some 
impertinent fellow on the way. I'll take care 
of her. Introduce me.” 

Josiah, taken aback by this unusual fami- 
liarity in a bowing acquaintance, stammered 
out, “Thou art very good. Dorothy Fox—” 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘Then taking off his hat, he repeated, 
“ Dorothy Fox, and my name, for our journey 
entirely at your service, is Harry Egerton. 
Now, Miss Fox, society permits us after this 
ta he as polite or as rude as we please to each 
other.” 

“T hope I shall not be rude, and I do not 
think that such is thy intention,” said Dorothy, 
laughing. 

“You are ignoring me altogether, sir,” said 
Captain Verschoyle, touching him on the arm. 

“No, I am not,” answered the old man 
gruffly, turning round; “but I’ve seen you 
before this morning ; I came up in the same 
train with you.” ‘Though he intended to be 
very severe, at the sight of the expression on 
his godson’s face Mr. Egerton could not 
refrain from winking his eye. 

“Thou wilt let us know of thy safe arrival, 
Dorothy? and perhaps while thou art at thy 
aunt's I shall be at York on business, and 
come and see thee,” said Josiah. 

“Oh! yes do,” said Dorothy. Then seeing 
a frown on Captain Verschoyle’s face, she 
added, “that is, if I am there; but I shall 
not stay long. Farewell, Josiah! Do be 
careful ; don’t stand on the step—the train 
is moving, thou might be thrown down.” 

As the train went off, Josiah, in the bitterness 
of his heart, wished he Aad been thrown down, 
and that it had gone over him. In spite of 
what he told Dorothy about being glad they 





had met even if she could never care for 
him, he asked himself now why he had ever 
seen her, if seeing her was only to make him 
hopeless and wretched. Had his father only 
brought him up differently—taught him to 
say what he thought like other men—made 
him feel certain that the thing he was doing 
was the right thing to do, matters might 
have been different. But what chance had 
he with a man like Charles Verschoyle? 
None. Telling his clerks that he was par- 
ticularly engaged and could see no one, Josiah 
went into his office, flung himself down upon 
his chair, and declared to himself that he 
did not care what became of him. 

In the meantime his sisters were anxiously 
awaiting his return, full of the importance of 
the awful disclosure which Kezia had to 
make. She had no intention of prefacing 
her revelation with—‘‘ Happening to be pass- 
ing the window,” or, “ Not having an idea 
that any one was in the room.” No, Miss 


Crewdson gave her unvarnished testimony to 
the truth. Considering it was her duty to 
know what her brother’s future wife could 
have to do with a man belonging to a pro- 
fession abominable in the sight of a peace- 
loving community, she had walked into the 
garden, and stood at the window of the room, 


looking at them until she had attracted their 
attention. If what had passed before her 
eyes did not stagger Josiah and make the 
scales which blinded him fall from his eyes, 
the sisters considered it would be their duty 
to lay the matter before the Society. And 
here they were only acting according to what 
their consciences dictated. No malice or 
dislike to Dorothy in any way impelled them. 
For had she been entirely “after their own 
hearts,” the last few hours would have lowered 
her so much in their estimation as to make 
them think her unworthy to be the wiie of 
any man bearing an honest name. 

Josiah at length arrived, hot and breath- 
less, having walked very quickly, to prevent 
his being more than half-an-hour late for 
dinner. He expected to be met with black 
looks and angry faces, instead of which, Kezia 
only remarked that he looked very warm, and 
Jemima reproached him mildly for hurrying 
when there was no occasion to do so. 

Had Josiah been quick-witted and sharp, 
he would have-been certain that something 
was about tohappen. The sisters had agreed 
that he should have his dinner in peace ; 
and during the meal they made themselves 
so unusually pleasant and agreeable, that even 
Josiah wondered what could be the reason of 
this sudden change, “I daresay,” thought 
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he, “they want to show me how glad they are 
that she is gone ;” and he heaved a sigh so 
deep that Jemima remarked, ‘One would 
think that thy mind was ill at ease, Josiah.” 
Josiah denied the assertion most emphatic- 
ally ; whereupon Kezia exclaimed mournfully, 
that she wished his sisters could say the 
same; but it was best to prepare himself, 


for they had a blow in store for him, a | 
blow dealt him by a human hand, and a| 
hand too that they had once thought to see | 


joined with his own. Josiah being some- 
what obtuse as to metaphorical allusions, did 
not grasp Kezia’s meaning, and sat silently 
staring first at one and then at the other, 
hoping to get some explanation. Jemima, 
who was in all her dealings essentially prac- 
tical, said,— 

“ Kezia, Josiah doth not understand thee ; 
thou hadst best be plain with him, and in as 
few words as possible tell him what thou hast 
discovered.” 

So urged, Kezia commenced, and soon the 
plain truth was made known to Josiah, who 
listened with an unmoved countenance. 

“Thou art quite positive that thou saw all 
this? ‘Thou fancied nothing?” he said. 

Kezia allowed this imputation on her 
veracity to pass unnoticed. She merely re- 
stated that she stood looking in at the window 
until the man walked up to her and asked 
if she wanted to come in. 

“ And did Dorothy know that it was thou ?” 

“ Certainly she did.” 

“ And she made no remark upon it after- 
wards ?” 

“No.” 

Josiah relapsed into silence until Jemima 
could bear it no longer; so she said rather 
sharply, “Thou art taking it very coolly, 
Josiah.” 

“Am I? What am I to do?” 


“What art thou to do?” she echoed; “I | 
think if I were a man I should not require to | 
be told what 7 should do, when the woman | 
engaged to be my wife had been seen—in | 


the arms of another,” and Miss Crewdson felt 
as if her maidenly estate had been offended 
by naming such a situation. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Josiah slowly, “ but 
Dorothy Fox is not, and never was, engaged 
to be my wife. I have nothing, therefore, to 
say about it, and, of course, neither of you 
will ever speak of it to any one.” 


“ Dear Josiah !” exclaimed both the Miss | 


Crewdsons in a breath, “thou hast taken a 
load off our minds.” 

“T always thought,” said Kezia, “that our 
brother had more sense than to marry 


Dorothy Fox. She is a bad, 
Josiah, and mark my words 

But at the moment it seemed much more 
likely that he would mark her body, for jump- 
ing up suddenly he exclaimed, “ Hold thy 
tongue, she is nothing of the sort ; though she 
will not marry me, I love her better than 
| anybody in the world, and I won’t let any one 
speak against her.” 

Now, how is it that men will make such 
fatal blunders? In one moment Josiah had 
undone all that he most desired to compass. 
His two sisters would not have spoken had 
he said nothing; but now—nothing woul: 
prevent them “ letting justice have its course.” 
Jemima therefore said coldly, “ Kezia, I do 
not know that thou and I are called upon to 
listen to the vain ravings of a senseless boy ; 
we will leave him, trusting that a better spirit 
| will be given to him. But, Josiah, remem- 
| ber we are not going to screen faults which 

we ought to expose. We shall speak to some 

elder, and ask him to inform Nathaniel Fox 
that his daughter, during her stay here, and 
| while we believed her to be the engaged wite 
of our brother, was seen in the embrace of 
a strange man, and he a soldier.” 

“ It’s false!” roared Josiah, “and Nathaniel 
Fox knows of it already.” 

“ Knows of what ?” cried both the sisters. 

Josiah with a great gulp at the final extin- 
guishing of all his hopes, said, like a brave, 
true-hearted man as he was, “ The man was 
Charles Verschoyle, her accepted husband.” 


forward girl, 








CHAPTER XXXIII,— EXPLANATION AND RECON- 
CILIATION, 


SaTurDAy had come round, Lady Laura 
had returned from Beauwood, and Audrey 
had determined that she would see Geoffrey 
Dynecourt again. If possible, she would go 
to Miss Bingham’s afternoon party ; and all 
her energies were now applied to obtain her 
mother’s aid in accomplishing this. She had 
resolved to keep Mr. Ford’s offer a secret 
from Lady Laura. She id not repent her 
refusal of him, but felt great comfort in 
knowing that she had settled her fate so far. 
If she had the slightest hope that Geoffrey 
Dynecourt still loved her, she believed she 
would be happy ; but though sometimes she 
indulged in delicious dreams of forgiveness 
and renewed love, they generally ended in 
tears and despair. 

Lady Laura was in excellent spirits, Her 
visit to Beauwood had been a success. Lady 
| Spencer had made herself very agreeable to 
| her, and she had been pressed to visit them 
again at Christmas. 
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? Considering all things, I am very glad I 
went,” she said, 

“‘T am glad too,” said Audrey ; “I think it 
has done you good, mamma; you are look- 
ing much better.” 

“ And how did you get on without me, 
dear? I thought of you constantly.” 

“Oh! I managed very well. I went out 
in the mornings with Marshall, and yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Ford came to see me.” 

Lady Laura started up from the sofa and 
exclaimed, “Mr. Ford! Audrey, you don’t 
say so. Why, wi.at did you do?” 

“Oh! I told him I was not well enough 
to go with you, but that 1 was gradually 
getting better, though not quite strong yet.” 

“And he—he did not enter into anything 
personal ?” 

“ He said he was in town for a day or two, 
and he wanted to see how I was.” 

“ And you were quite cordial to him ?” 

“Yes, quite; I told him I was very glad 
to see him. He is coming again to go to 
an afternoon party which Mr. Marjoribanks, 
Miss Bingham’s uncle, is to give at Ealing ; 
and he brought us an invitation. 
told Mrs. Winterton he knew you intended 
calling upon her, and as they were very 
anxious that we should come, he offered to | 
bring the card. I thought you would accept, | 
and told Mr. Ford so, and I sent a little note | 
to Miss Bingham.” 

“ That was quite right, my love,” said Lady 
Laura, whose hopes now began to revive with 
all their old force. “ Did he say that he had 
heard from me ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And his manner was the same as ever ?” 

“ Quite the same.” 


“How very strange that he should have | 


come the day I was away! but everything | 
seems to have turned out well,” and she, 
looked sharply at her daughter, but Audrey's | 
face was unreadable. “Then there was no- 
thing unpleasant during the interview, and 
you parted friends ?” she added. 

“Te 

Lady Laura went over with the intention | 
of kissing Audrey, but finding her daughter 
apparently unprepared for this unusual demon- 
stration, she quietly patted her head instead, 
saying, “ Good girl, you have acted as I knew 
you would, and very much lightened your 
mcther’s heart.” 

“Shall we go to this party ?” asked Audrey, 
not looking up. 

“Of course, my dear. 
Mrs. Winterton to-day.” 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 


I shall call upon 


He said he | 


Oh, how the days dragged ; how long the 
hours seemed; how wearily they passed! 
And yet when Thursday came, Audrey would 
fain have had them all to go through again, 
so nervous and anxious did she feel. She 
had no hope; only the certainty of future 
bitterness, and fruitless longing, seemed to 
stare her in the face. Still suspense was 
unendurable, and she knew herself well 
enough to be assured that nothing could 
try her so severely. 

“* Marshall, do make me look my best, to- 
day,” she said. 

“Why, Miss Audrey, you don’t want my 
help. I never saw you looking better. Your 
eyes are as bright as when you were a little 
girl, and you’ve got quite a colour. I’m sure 
it’s a treat to hear you speak in your old way 
again, for you have not cared what you looked 
like lately.” 

So that afternoon, notwithstanding there 
were girls there in the first bloom of their 
youth, fresh as the flowers they sat among,— 
beauties whose conquests and triumphs were 
| only beginning,—none of them attracted more 

attention than did Audrey Verschoyle, with 

| her well-dressed elegant figure, her intellec- 
tual face, and her thorough-bred, unconscious, 
| self-possessed manner. As she entered the 
room all eyes were turned towards her, and 
_among others those of a man who felt his 
| heart give quick heavy beats, and his vision 
become dimmed until all was blotted out, 
except that face blanched white and upturned 
to his ; a man who strained his ears to catch 
the sound of a voice which haunted him day 
and night, and yet who strove to command 
| himself sufficiently to bend his head towards 
his companion and answer,— 

“ Yes, unusually cold for this time of year.” 

“Warm, I said,” laughed the lady with 
whom he was conversing. 

“Yes, I meant warm,” 
| Dynecourt. 

In another moment he had _ touched 
| Audrey’s hand, had expressed to Lady Laura 
| his pleasure at seeing her looking so well, and 

his regret at hearing that her daughter had 
| been an invalid, and made several other polite 
commonplace speeches. But not once had 
he turned his eyes upon Audrey, or addressed 
her in any way. As they moved on he looked 
at her, thinking —“ Her face looks as if it were 
chiselled out of marble—like her heart.” And 
yet he could have flung himself at her feet 
and implored her to cheat him again. He 
longed for one of the old loving looks, and 
wished he could again feel the soft pressure 
of her hand, and hear the low-toned whispers 
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that had lured him to misery, even were he 
then to be cast away, a prey to bitterness and 
despair. 

And poor Audrey, how did it fare with 
her? She seemed suddenly benumbed ; 
she was surprised she did not feel more. 
At home she had pictured their meeting, 
and how she would strive to look un- 
conscious, and restrain the tears that would 
be ready to flow freely if he were cold 
and distant, as she feared he might be. Now 
all her fears were realised. He had, as much 
as he could without attracting notice, utterly 
ignored her, and yet she did not seem to 
care—did not seem to care for anything that 
might happen to herself, or to anybody. 

Miss Bingham and Mrs. Winterton won- 
dered why Mr. Ford had not come. Lady 
Laura, too, was surprised, although she did 
not worry herself much, being satisfied that 
her daughter had got over her fit of refusing 
him, and was now quite ready to be Mrs. 
Richard Ford when asked. Her ladyship 
thought this happy result entirely owing to 
her own diplomacy, and prided herself greatly 
on her skill in leaving Audrey at home, 
moping by herself. She considered this to be 
the final touch which had brought about the 
desired end. So she lent a ready ear toa 
story told by Mr. Marjoribanks, of how he 
had been fascinated in days gone by with a 
portrait of herself in the “ Book of Beauty,” 
and that by it he should have recognised her 
anywhere. In recounting her past triumphs, 
and the homage which had been paid toa 
beauty of which, she said, she might now 
saiely speak without being accused of vanity, 
her daughter was forgotten. 

Audrey was sitting for a few minutes alone, 
having asked Colonel Grant, with whom she 
had been talking, to get her some tea. _Lift- 
ing her eyes suddenly, she met a look of pas- 
sionate longing, that made every nerve tingle, 
and in an instant, without pausing to consider, 
she made a sign to Geoffrey Dynecourt to 
join her. He came to her at once, but 
with such sternness in his face that Audrey 
could hardly steady her voice to say, “ k— 
I wanted to speak to you ; could you find 
some place where we should not be over- 
heard ?” 

Just then Colonel Grant returned with the 
tea, making many excuses for being delayed ; 
and Mr. Dynecourt said, “I will look for 
the plant I was speaking of, Miss Verschoyle, 
and then perhaps you will permit me to show 
it to you.” 

He left her, and did not return until many 
of the company were moving about, looking 





at the ferns and rare plants, so that their 
being together was not likely to attract notice. 
“ Near to this,” he said, “there is a small 
room thrown open to the guests ; no one was 
in it a few minutes since, and we are less 





| likely to be interrupted there than anywhere 


else.” 

Audrey bowed her head ; to speak seemed 
impossible. 

A short glass-covered passage led to the 
room, the door of which Mr. Dynecourt 
opened, but immediately closed, finding it 
already occupied bya lady and gentleman 
engaged in conversation. He hesitated a 
moment, and then said, “You must take a 
turn with me in the garden. You have your 
bonnet and cloak on, it will not harm you ;” 
and before Audrey had time to question the 
propriety of this course she was walking by 
Geoffrey Dynecourt’s side, and feeling that 
she would have given the whole world to have 
been anywhere else. Why had she brought 
him there? She had nothing to say, her 
strength seemed to be forsaking her, and she 
was overcome with shame at the thought that 
she was forcing her love upon him, and that 
he saw it. This nerved her to make a great 
effort and say, “ Mr. Dynecourt, perhaps you 
may think me strangely inconsistent in want- 
ing tospeak to youalone. But Mr. Ford told 
me that you were thinking of going abroad for 
many years, and I—I could not bear that you 
should have a bad opinion of me all your 
life.” 

“ A bad opinion,” he said ; “who told you 
that I had a bad opinion of you?” 

“No one told me so in words; but the 
message you asked Mr. Ford to give me was 
no arrow shot atrandom. You knew it would 
wound where it was aimed.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Verschoyle, if I say I 
had no idea that you coudd be wounded.” 

Audrey did not answer; but turned with 
defiant eyes and looked straight at him as she 
said— 

“Mr. Dynecourt, you are very hard upon 
me; but perhaps it is best, for your pity 
would be unbearable, and for a moment I 
feared that I might have incurred it. I see 
now that I was wrong to intrude myself upon 
you, and take you from pleasant society to 
listen to the woman who has taught you to 
show a want of courtesy to her sex. I came, 
in the weakness of my nature, to ask you to 
forgive the pain I have caused you, and not 
to think because 7 seemed to you false and 
hard-hearted, that truth and love had ceased 
to exist among us. I hope there is yet much 


happiness in store for you.” 
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“ Oh yes,” he said, “I am certain of hap- 
piness. Exiled from my country, a homeless 
man without hope, without a creature to care 
for me, I cannot but be happy. If at any 
time a gloomy moment should come, I have 
but to recall the picture of my old home, 
the smell of whose very earth is dear to me. 
I have only to remember that it is in the 
hands of strangers; that the people who 

loved me and served me, as their fathers did 





my fathers, are serving other masters; and 
that the woman I would have died for is 
mistress of Dyne Court, rejoicing in the 
lovely face which lured a weak fool to his 
destruction, and the arts which caught the 
old man who could give her the only thing 
her soul longed for—money, fine clothes, and 
jewels.” 

“It is false,” she said; “I shall never be 
the wife of Richard Ford '” 











“ You tell me so, when not an hour since 





Pay 
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“ And, sir,” she continued haughtily, “now 


I heard your mother receiving congratula- | that I have added to my other sins in show- 


tions on your approaching marriage? How 
am I to believe you?” 

“ Because I tell you.” 

“You tell me what ?” 

“That he has already asked me, and I 
have refused to marry him.” 

Geoffrey Dynecourt staggered and turned 
pale as death. 
ae .. 





ing you how easily I can betray a confi- 
dence which noble-minded women consider 
sacred, it is time we parted,” and she turned 
to leave him. 

But Mr. Dynecourt grasped her arm and 
drawing her towards him said, in a voice 
choked with emotion,— 

“ Audrey, for the sake of God who sees 
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both our hearts, don’t let us part like this. 
Have mercy upon me. Show me some pity, 
or I shall go mad. Have you nothing, 
nothing more to say to me ?” 

She lifted up her face, white to the lips, 
and looking for an instant into the eager, 
passionate eyes whose gaze seemed intense 
enough to read her thoughts, answered slowly, 

“ Yes—that—I—love—you with all my 
heart!” and then cold, undemonstrative 
Audrey threw her arms round this man’s 
neck, and her tears rained upon his breast. 
He did not attempt to hush her, or to still 
her sobs, he only held her as if defying the 
whole world to tear her from him. 

“ Audrey,” he whispered hoarsely, “you 
are not deceiving yourself and me? It is love, 
not pity, that you are giving me ?” 

The tightening of her arms was her only 
answer. 

“You know I am poor, and that I never 
expect to be otherwise ; that I can give you 
nothing but the necessaries of life ; that I ask 
you to share cares, anxieties, and perhaps 
troubles of which you have known nothing 
hitherto. What do you say?” 

She no longer hid her face, but looking at 
him answered, “That if you will take me, I 
will be your wife ;” and in the kiss that sealed 
this bond “their hearts leaped to their 
lips,” and vowed a constancy that death 
alone could sever. .... 


Have they been hours together, or has 
time stood still, that the light looks only a 
shade dimmer than it did when they entered 
this garden of paradise? Around nothing is 
changed, all is the very same except the two 
who are walking towards the house. Can 


this soft April expression, and these liquid, | 
loving eyes belong to the cold, haughty. | 
looking woman, whose face seemed chiselled | 
| out of marble? Is it possible that Geoffrey | 
| Dynecourt has ever looked stern and relent- || 
|less, with hard lines about a mouth where 
_now you could almost see dimples ? 
| And youare sure you never really ceased 
to love me?” 
| “Never; I used to hate myself, because I 
| could not help loving you so madly.” 

* And I have lain and cried myself to sleep, 
thinking of our bitter parting, and that you 
had forgotten me.” 

“Oh, Audrey, how could I, how could 
any man who had ever loved you, cease to love 
|you? My darling, night after night I have 
watched your window, and as I passed the 
house [ have rested my hand against the 
wall, because inside was the treasure whose 
image filled my heart.” 

“We have both suffered!” she said. 

“ We have indeed, dearest, but how small 
it seems to the joy that I feel now! Oh! 
Audrey, I could ask you every moment if 
you love me, for the ecstasy of hearing you 
say you do.” 

“ And I could listen to the question for 
ever, sO sweet is it to know that you want my 
love.” 

“We must go in,” he said; “I dare not 
keep you out longer, and yet to meet other 
people now seems more than I can bear.” 

“We only part until to-morrow, and my 
thoughts will not leave you for one moment ;” 
then with her old gaiety she added, “ Now 
let us gather up all our energies to meet the 
attack with boldness ; for it fails me to think 
where the people imagine we can be,” 











SOME SHORT ESSAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


OBODY can thoroughly estimate his or 
her failure in life, because the greatest 


N 


failures must always be totally unknown to 


the failing persons themselves. This may 
appear an unwarrantable saying, but I am 
persuaded the more you think about it, the 
more truth you will perceive in it. Not to 
have loved, or not to have been loved, is 
perhaps the greatest failure that can have 
happened to man or woman. Poverty, 
shame, and disgrace are nothing to it. Yet 
the person who has never loved, or who has 
never been loved, cannot realise what a loss 
he or she has had, and how the life has been 
a failure, 


| Now the foregoing has regard to external | 
| circumstances; for to love, orto be loved, 
requires another person, 

But perhaps the aphorism may be more 
| adequately illustrated by something which 
concerns the character and nature of the 
failing person, himself or herself. For ex- 
ample, there is an unspeakable joy and delight 
in reverencing ; but the person who has never 
had the felicity of paying reverence to any | 
other being, does not know what he or she | 
has lost. Again, the person, who has never | 
had religious aspirations, cannot know what | 
he or she has lost, in not having had that which 
is the supreme consolation in this world, 
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Numberless illustrations might be added to 
those which have been already given. And 
they would all tend to show that the greatest 
failures in any man’s Or woman’s life are 
those of which he or she is totally uncon- 
scious. 


One of the most frequent errors we all 
make in life is the valuing a thing according 
to the difficulty of obtaining it. And this 
error is universal. I do not believe that 
anybody is free from it. No doubt the 
desire of overcoming a difficulty was im- 
planted in the human breast for very good 
reasons ; but we have carried this desire to 
an extreme ; and it mostly renders us blind 
as to the real value of the object we pursue. 

In Love, for instance, the easiest conquest 
is the best. I know that this is a very daring 
saying, but I am persuaded that it is a true 
one. The love which soonest responds to 
love—even what we call “love at first sight” 
—is the surest love, and for this reason—that 
it does not depend upon any one merit or 
quality, but embraces in its view the whole 
being. That is the love which is likely to last 


—incomprehensible, undefinable, unarguable 
But this love often fails to satisfy 


about. 
man or woman. And he or she pursues that 
which is difficult to obtain, but which, from 
that very circumstance, is not the best for 
him or her. 

The same thing occurs in Friendship. The 
friends that are easiest made, are the best 
friends and the most lasting. But often an 
ill-conditioned or even a cantankerous man 
offers some attraction, by reason of difficulty, 
toother men to gain his friendship. After 
much effort, what friendship this man can 
give is perhaps gained, and is ultimately found 
out to be worth but little. 

As an additional argument for not being 
led away by the difficulty of the pursuit, let 
us remember how very short life is. 

In material things the folly of pursuing 
them eagerly, merely because the pursuit ‘is 
difficult, is veryapparent. A man will seek 
after some almost hopeless honour, or some 
station in society which he never attains, or 
finds worthless when attained; and all the 
while he neglects the pleasant things in life 
which are round him and within the reach of 
his hand. The daisies and the primroses 
and the violets he passes with an unheeding 
eye, caring only for some plant that blossoms 
once in a hundred years. 

I repeat my belief that the most frequent 
error in life is the placing an inordinate value, 





merely on account of its difficulty, upon that 
which it is difficult to attain; and I would 
have for a motto one that has never yet been 
selected by mortal man, and which should 
run thus—“ Choose the easiest. x 

I am not afraid of quelling men’s efforts in 
high endeavour by this motto. They will 
always be prone enough to run after what is 
difficult. 


The greatest error that any governing man 
in high position can make, whether he be 
the head of a Government department, of a 
merchant’s office, or a draper’s shop, is the 
attempt to do too much himself. This is no 
new remark. It is one that has been made 
by scores of shrewd bystanders observing the 
conduct of business ; but I think it will be 
new to remark that this great error nearly 
always proceeds from moral defects—from 
vanity, conceit, fussiness, and an overween- 
ing regard for one’s own peculiar way of 
doing work. The idea, whether consciously 
expressed or not, in the man’s mind, is this: 
“ T will showthem how I can do it,”—not “I 
will teach them how to do it for themselves.” 
There is generally an absence of generosity 
in such men: they do not love the excellence 
of othermen. And again they are pleased to 
forget their own mortality, and to omit seeing 
that the grand thing is to leave behind you 
those brought up under you who shall be able 
to do as well as yourself, or even better. 

A great administrator, who had ruled over 
one of the first departments of the State for 
many years with much credit, was heard to 
say, “I never do anything myself.” And, 
indeed, it is often quite enough work for any 
ruling man to see that the work he has 
to preside over is done, without taking any 
intrusively active part in it himself. 


Good government, like most other things, 
can be bought ; but it is very seldom that the 
governed people have been willing to pay 
the actual money value for good government. 
They are parsimonious in the only outlay 
which can secure a judicious national parsi- 
mony. If there ever was anything to which 
the common proverb “ Penny-wise and pound 
foolish” may be justly applied, it is in the 
small savings gained by inadequate payment 
for services rendered to the State, 


The greatest evil of domestic familiarity is 
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that those who live together in that life, have 
far too soon made up their minds about each 
other. I am nearly sure that this must be a 
true maxim, for I thought that it was so 
when I was a boy, and looked at things from 
a boy’s point of view; and I think so now, 
when I am a man, and consider the matter 
from a man’s point of view. 

This evil practice of making up the mind 
too soon about the merits and demerits of 
our fellow-creatures, acts in a remarkable way 
upon great men who do great things in the 
world, and who are often astonished, and 
deeply mortified, because those who live 
nearest to them, their own wives, and bro- 
thers, and sisters, and children, do not seem 
to care much about their labours, or to feel 
as much interest in those labours as the outer 
world does. 

The greatest author of the last generation, 
who enjoyed a European fame, was blest 
with a family. Some one said to his eldest 
son, “‘ How you must have delighted in your 
father’s works!” ‘To which he replied, “I 
have never read any of them.” Now this 
reply of the son’s must not be supposed to 
indicate heartlessness. He had made up his 
mind about his father: he knew what his 
father was like, or supposed that he did, and 
he naturally felt less interest in that father’s 
writings than any ordinary person would do. 

It would be a great comfort to men of 
genius, whether authors, artists, statesmen, 
or inventors, if they were to recognise this 
inevitable fact—namely, that the people who 
live nearest to them, and probably love them 
most, are less interested in their doings than 
any other persons. ‘They know all about 
them, as they think. They have made up 
their minds about them, and they do not want 
books, or pictures, or statues, or speeches, or 
inventions to tell them what sort of persons 
are their husbands, or fathers, or brothers, or 
sisters, or intimate friends. Domestic fami- 
liarity has killed curiosity ; and curiosity has 
something to do with the interest with which 
we regard any new work of a worker who is 
not familiarly known to us. 


How a man treats a dead secret is the 
best test of his powers of secrecy. 

The foregoing is a sentence which requires 
explanation, and may best be explained by 
taking a particular instance. If a man be- 
came acquainted, confidentially, with the 
details of a bill which a Minister is about to 
bring into the House of Commons—that is 





evidently a living secret. Afterwards, after 
the bill has been brought in, the secret may | 
be considered dead and gone; and yet it | 
may be a proof of want of reticence—indeed, 
almost of want of honour—in a man to show 
that the details of a bill had ever been con- | 
fided to him. 

A still more delicate instance of deficiency 
of secretive power may be shown by the way 
in which a man reveals the confidence that 
was reposed in him years ago, the principal 
persons who were concerned in the secret 
being dead. 

It is very difficult to be clear and explicit | 
in illustrating what I mean; but I feel cer- | 
tain that an observant person, when his 
attention has once been called to the state- | 
ment I have made above, will have no diffi- 
culty in discerning what is meant by a “ dead 
secret,” and how the treatment of it by the 
man who has been confided in, will almost 
demonstrate whether he is worthy of having 
confidence reposed in him for the future. 


Many thousands of workers will rise this 
morning to pursue their work: many thou- 
sands of critics (their natural enemies as the 
workers would say) will rise to pursue their 
work, 

Without undervaluing criticism, we may 
admit that a great deal of needless pain is 
caused by it ; and that, as a general rule, we 
all sympathise more with the doers than the 
critics. 

The object of this short essay is to aid the 
criticised in bearing criticism. 

The first thing is not to pretend not to 
care for hostile criticism. That form of in- 
sincerity never helped any man. 

One of the best comforts in the case of | 
hostile criticism is to remember the proverb, 
“* Many men, many minds.” Any man who 
has done anything which provokes much 
comment, will tell you that it is astonishing 
how diverse are the opinions of persons whom 
you would admit to be equally qualified for 
criticising. That which pleases one, disgusts 
another; and wice versd. This diversity of 
opinion in mankind might alone suffice to 
comfort those who furnish matter for the 
criticism in the world. 

But, unfortunately, the worst part of criti- 
cism is misrepresentation. No man can pre- 
tend to be quite indifferent to that. You, 
the person criticised, are made out to have 
said this, thought that, done the other thing ; 
and, in reality, you did not say this, think 
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that, or do the other thing. This is un- 
doubtedly a great grievance. 

But look at the whole matter as a question 
of forces. So much force is lost by this mis- 
representation ; but do not take the matter 
to heart, as if misrepresentation were a cir- 
cumstance that belonged to you alone. It 
besets all human effort. 

Look at the whole matter as a merchant 
would at any separate venture of his, of 
which he calculates the gain or loss by 
double entry. There were such and such 
prosperous winds in favour of the good ship 
Mary-Anne, and there were such and such 
adverse winds against the good ship. She 
came into a port where there were no British 
goods, or she came into a port which was 
overstocked with them. In a word, separate 
the venture from yourself, and consider it as 
a distinct transaction. 

Vain and retrospective persons suffer most 
from hostile criticism. Go on working. 
What you save done—what fas been said 
about it—soon moves into the region of the 
past, and it moves much more quickly for 
you, when you give your mind to attempting 
something new. 

As a general rule, never reply to hostile 
criticism : do not waste your fire by returning 
the shot aimed at you from behind a stone 
wall. This, of course, applies only to anony- 
mous criticism, which is now the principal 
public criticism in the world. 

We must beware, however, of confining 
our views of criticism to that branch of it 
which deals with politics, literature, or art. 
Domestic criticism is perhaps the most com- 
mon form of criticism, and not the least 
But the general rules given 
above are not inapplicable in this case. And 
this additional rule may be given—namely, 
that the person criticised, who is most pro- 
bably the active and decisive person, should 


| reflect that there is little else left for the 


| 
———_, 


other persons but to criticise ; and he or she 
would not like their minds to be inert. It is 
only slaves who do not venture to criticise. 
Every ruler, whether of a family or of a king- 
dom, must admit that his actions and his 
decisions would hardly be of interest to him- 
self if they would not endure, and ultimately 
triumph over, the criticisms of those whom 


|| he governs, 


No man can doubt that government is 
becoming more and more difficult in the 
present age. The criticism, therefore, -of 
governmental action becomes more and more 





important. There is a possibility of its rising 
to such a pitch as to enervate the action of 
Government. 

A Government is placed in especial diffi- 
culty as regards hostile criticism ; and for this 
reason—because it cannot always explain. In 
questions of art or literature, although the 
person criticised will not (as I have said 
above) be wise to reply directly to his critic, 
yet he has the power of addressing his own 
little public, and pointing out to them that 
the criticism is harsh or unjust. The same 
thing applies as regards family criticism. But 
it often happens that a Government must 
bear silently all kinds of hostile criticism, 
being restrained from reply by sound reasons 
of State policy. Every one who has been 
versed in matters of government knows this, 
and must have often felt that a single sen- 
tence, which, however, cannot ¢hen be spoken, 
would amply answer the hostile criticism 
which the Government has to endure. 

There is one thing which is often forgotten 
in criticising the action of Government. It is 
that very few persons are concerned in this 
action—sometimes only two or three. It is 
true that those two or three frequently know 
more about the subject than all the world 
besides. But it is a hard thing for them to 
meet and reply to the criticism of the whole 
world. If people in general saw this matter 
in its true light, they would, from their love 
of fairness, and from their anxiety to protect 
the weaker side (weaker numerically), beware 
of giving too much weight to hostile criticism 
when directed against any one of the various 
departments into which Government is, neces- 
sarily, divided. 


This is said to be an age in which people 
are exceedingly averse from taking respon- 
sibility. Perhaps this statement is an exag- 
geration. Probably in all ages people were 
very much averse from taking responsibility. 
But still this aversion is likely to be greater 
in a thoughtful period, when men have found 
out how much there is to be said for every side 
of a question. 

How comes it, then, that the fear of re- 
sponsibility seems to have so little influence 
in restraining men from repeating injurious 
reports of others, for which they have really 
no ground but hearsay? Perhaps it would 
not be too much to say, that for one person 
in ten who would not invent a calumny, or 
knowingly add to it, there is not one in ten 
thousand who would hesitate to repeat it, 
without having the slightest real knowledge 
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of the matter—not appreciating the responsi- 
bility they are thereby taking upon them- 
selves. 


It astonishes thoughtless people to find that 
some of the wisest men in talk and writing, 
commit some of the greatest errors in action. 
These thoughtless people forget that it is an 
immense advantage for a man in talk or 
writing to have himself always before his 
mind as a person who has, in action, com- 
mitted the greatest follies. Montaigne says : 
“There are as ridiculous stories to be told 
about me, as about any man in the world.” 


Selfishness, when it is punished by the 
world, is mostly punished because it is con- 
nected with egotism. A man may help him- 
self to an exorbitant portion of the good 
things of this life, if he will only keep 
quiet about it, and not obtrude himself upon 
people’s notice. The cat takes the best place 
in the room, and nobody grudges it to her, 
because her purring satisfaction is not loudly 
obtruded on the company. But to bask like 
a cat in the warmest place, and scream like 
a parrot, will never do. 

It is not by any means of necessity that 
selfishness and egotism are combined: they 
are two distinct qualities. But frequently 
they run into one another; and then self- 
ishness. is liable to be punished for the 
faults of its noisy mate. 


It is not so sad a thing, after all, to con- 
template ruins as it is to contemplate new 
work very badly done. What ruins can make 
one feel so melancholy as seeing long “ un- 
lovely,” newly-built, gardenless streets of ill- 
arranged houses, rising up and deforming the 
suburbs of great towns? In looking at new 
buildings of this kind, the sense comes over 
one of a decadence, rather than an increase, 
of power in mankind. And this is very dis- 
heartening. Besides, one foresees that in a few 
years, these buildings will have a squalidity 
wholly unrelieved by the softening and 
beautifying effects of age. They will still be 
new, and yet will be decayed. 


There is a common belief, which perhaps 
is just, that there is not so much friendship 


in the world as there used to be. Various 





causes have been assigned for this—-that men | 
are less heroic, more querulous, more selfish, | 
more domestic. In my opinion the real] | 
cause is want of time. And it must be re- 
marked that to keep up friendship, it is not | 
sufficient to have spare time now and then; | 
but you require an amount of certain and 
continuous leisure. 

Observe under what conditions of life 
friendship has had the greatest sway, and has 
been most prominently developed. There are 
still great friendships among boys at school 
and young men at college. There have been | 
great friendships in comparatively barbaric 
times, for barbarism almost ensures a certain 
continuity of leisure. David and Jonathan 
had the time to be loving friends. The 
fabled Nisus and Euryalus did not belong to 
the nineteenth century. Again, in the Middle 
Ages, when men had a large amount of 
steady leisure, there were instances of signal 
friendship. 

What we call civilisation has, up to the 
present time, made increasing demands upon 
each man’s time. Should this civilisation 
ever be a prosperous and successful thing, it 
will give an assured continuity of leisure; 
and then you will see that friendship will 
revive amongst men, 

As an illustration of what I mean, I have no 
doubt that benevolent persons must in general 
have a large capacity for friendship ; but the 
evils of the world are so great that their 
attention is absorbed in the endeavour to 
mitigate those evils. Great writers of fiction || 
of the present day have described satirically 
persons whose whole minds are so devoted | 
to benevolent projects that they even neglect | 
family duties. ‘The whole of that class of 
persons would afford excellent material for || 
friendship if their affections were once freed 
from the predominant desire to benefit the | 
world in general, whereas now the lament- 
able aspect of the world compels them to 
devote all their energies to the removal of | 
that particular evil which happens to have | 
most attracted their benevolent imaginations. | 

Then, again, the monstrous size of great | 
cities in our age tends to diminish the possi- | 
bility of maintaining close friendship. 

All I would contend is, that men and 
women have the same capacity for friendship, 
the same delight in it, the same craving for | 
it, as heretofore ; but that an imperfect civili- | 
sation has rendered the manifestation and 
even the reality of friendship more difficult, 
principally as regards the want of certain 
and continuous leisure. 
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At first it surprises one that love should be 
made the principal staple of all the best kinds 
of fiction; and perhaps it is to be regretted 
that it is only one kind of love that is chiefly 
depicted in works of fiction. But that love 
itself is the most remarkable thing in human 
life there cannot be the slightest doubt. For, 
see what it will conquer! It is not only that 
it prevails over selfishness; but it has the 
victory over weariness, tiresomeness, and 
familiarity. When you are with the person 
loved, you have no sense of being bored. 
This humble and trivial circumstance is the 
great test, the only sure and abiding test, of 
love. With the persons you do not love, you 
are never supremely at your ease. You have 
some of the sensation of walking upon stilts. 
In conversation with them, however much 
you admire them and are interested in them, 
the horrid idea will cross your mind of ** What 
shall I say next?” Converse with them is 
not perfect association, But with those you 
love the satisfaction in their presence is not 
unlike that of the relation of the heavenly 
kodies to one another, which, in their silent 
revolutions, lose none of their attractive 
power. The sun does not talk to the world ; 
but it attracts it, 


Perhaps the most vast discomfort, not to 
say misery, endured in this world, consists in 
enforced companionship. Millions of people 
will rise to-morrow morning who will have to 
pass the day with companions who are pro- 
foundly uncongenial to them. And the worst 
of it is that uncongeniality is a thing which 
goes on deepening and widening. 

Is there any remedy to be found for this 
evil? I think possibly there may be. I 
think that a person may by thought encourage 
and develope congeniality. A third part, at 
least, of uncongeniality depends upon mis- 
understanding ; and that misunderstanding de- 
pends upon an insufficiency of imagination 
which prevents your looking at other people 
from the point of view from which they look 
at themselves. That this theory is not far 
wrong seems to me clear from the fact that 
great men, endowed with high powers of 
imagination, and large affectionate sympathies, 
suffer so much less from the real or supposed 

| uncongeniality of those who surround them 
| than other and commoner people do. It is the 
| Narrow-minded, fastidious person who suffers 
|| Most from uncongeniaility. A Mirabeau, an 
|| Alcibiades, a Bacon, a Shakespeare finds 
|| Something congenial to him in all those with 
_ whorn he associates, It is the peculiar pro- 





perty of genius to evolve congeniality in all 
those with whom it comes in contact. Genius 
discovers what is the prime moving power, 
the causa causans, as the metaphysicians would 
say, in each individual character. It touches 
that source of affection and sympathy with 
the magic wand of affectionate imagination ; 
and from the most unpromising rock there 
comes forth an outburst of congeniality which 
cannot in its full flow be educed by meaner 
and less potent hands. But all persons might 
do something in this direction ; and, depend 
upon it, when you find persons difficult to 
live with, and thoroughly uncongenial to you, 
it is that you have failed to discover and to 
appeal to those primeval and better elements 
of their characters, which would yield plea- 
sant fruits to an intelligent cultivation of con- 
geniality on your part. 


I entirely agree with those who say that men 
seldom, or ever, die prematurely of overwork. 
What they die of, is the want of prosperity in 
their work. It was a wonderfully shrewd say- 
ing, whoever said it, that we do not die of the 
work we do, but of that which we find we 
cannot do. Men die prematurely of chagrin. 
That word chagrin is a very remarkable word. 
The sound of it almost conveys the full 
meaning of it. And here I may venture to 
remark that there are no two words which 
signify the same thing exactly. ‘There are no 
such things as synonyms. For example, in 
this present case, chagrin conveys much 
more than disappointment. You may be 
very much disappointed and yet take it very 
little to heart. Pope says— 

“ Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 
Belinda might still have been delightful, if 
she had been disappointed only. 

Chagrin is a lasting thing. It means that 
part of disappvintment which touches our- 
selves, and respecting which we feel that we 
are the guilty parties. It is almost wonderful 
to see with what complacency men will bear 
the greatest sorrows and disappointments in 
the causing of which they feel that they have 
had no share. People do not cry much over 
an earthquake: they are not chagrined by its 
effects. In order to have a lasting chagrin, 
you must, yourself, have been largely the 
cause of the disaster which afflicts you. 

To end, by what I began by indicating, 
I contend that men die, when they die of any 
mental disease, not from overwork, but froin 
the sense of failure in their work. 
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SONGS AND VERSES BY JEAN INGELOW 


I.—BINDING SHEAVES. 


H ARK! a lover binding sheaves 
To his maiden sings ; 
Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 

Larks drop their wings. 












































Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blithe as he. 

“Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. 
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“Speech that cannot be forborne 
Tells the story through : 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


“ Money’s worth is house and land, 
Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 
Love’s worth is love.’” 


IIl.—WITH A DIAMOND. 


WHILE Time a grim old lion gnawing lay, 

And mumbled with his teeth yon regal tomb, 
Like some immortal tear undimmed for aye, 

This gem was dropped among the dust of doom, 


Dropped, haply, by a sad, forgotten queen, 

A tear to outlast name, and fame, and tongue: 
Her other tears, and ours, all tears terrene, 

For great new grief to be hereatter sung. 


Take it,—a goddess might have wept such tears, 
Or Dame Electra changed into a star, 

That waxed so dim because her children’s years 
In leaguer’d Troy were bitter through long war, 


Not till the end to end grow dull or waste,— 
Ah, what a little while the light we share! 
Hand after hand shall yet with this be graced, 
Signing the Will that leaves it to an heir. 


Ill.—THE LONG WHITE SEAM. 


As I came round the harbour buoy, 
The lights began to gleam, 
No wave the land-locked harbour stirred, 
The crags were white as cream ; 
And I marked my love by candlelight 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It’s aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea, 
It’s reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


I climbed to reach her cottage door ; 
O sweetly my love sings ; 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs, : 
ais the shining water leaped of old 
When stirred by angel wings. 
Aye longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
But never a song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 
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Fair fall the lights, the harbour lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop down on that low roof, 


For the sight that I did see, 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me. 
For O, for O, with brows bent low, 
By the flickering candle’s gleam, 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 


Sewing the long white seam. 





IV.—FEIRAN, MOKATTEB AND MAGHARAH, 


se our camp, in the midst of the 
palm-grove, was a collection of huts, a 
diminutive Arab village, the residents of 
which make a scanty livelihood by growing 
tobacco and selling it to the Bedawin who 
pass that way. Our own men used the place 
as an hostelry when waiting for orders about 
the camels, and on such occasions made 
night hideous by the monotonous and un- 
seasonable music to which the sons of the 
desert are addicted. 

Here too is a burial-ground, with several 
nicely kept graves, one of them ornamented 
with a white marble headstone carved in a 
pretty lily pattern, a relic of the ruined con- 
vent church close by. This cemetery, as 
usual, contains a “ Weii,” the tomb of Sheikh 
Abu Shebib, the patron saint of the district. 
It is a small stone building rather neatly 
kept for a Bedawi institution, and the ceno- 
taph in the centre is actually covered with a 
kisweh, or cotton pall. A powerful odour of 
sanctity pervades the place, and is believed 
to be particularly pernicious to false swearers, 
so that if a person suspected of any crime 
consent to “swear by the tomb of Abu 
Shebib,” it is considered as a conclusive 
proot of his innocence. The peninsula of 
Sinai is divided into so many districts, each 
of which has its own private saint. In each 
“parish ” an acacia (or shittim) tree is dedi- 
cated, and is not mutilated by having its 
branches rudely lopped off to feed the flocks 
withal, the fate of every other tree of the 
species. The pods are shaken off when ripe, 
as they form a favourite and nutritious food 
for the camels ; but even for this the saint’s 
permission is first formally asked at his tomb. 
The Arab has a profound reverence for his 
patron, appealing to him for help on every 
occasion of difficulty, and a very edifying 
acta sanctorum might be compiled from the 
accounts given of their miraculous inter- 
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ference. This Abu Shebib himself is re- 
ported to have appeared in answer to the 
prayers of a hunter who had broken his leg 
on Jebel Bendt, and to have conveyed him 
safe and sound to his own home. True, 
however, even after death, to his Arab in- 
stincts, the saint stipulated for a handsome 
backshish, a white-faced sheep to be offered 
once every year at his tomb. 

The dates of this palm-grove are some of 
the finest in Egyptian territory. Each tree 
has its owner, whose rights are respected 
without the necessity of setting fences or 


walls around to protect the fruit ; and indeed - | 


this would be impossible, as the property is 
in the tree itself, and not in the soil, and 
many of the richer Bedawi own a number of 
palms scattered singly or in groups through- 
out the plantation. The fruit when gathered 
is pressed tightly into bags of goats’ skin and 
moistened with a little oil or butter, in which 
state it retains its freshness and flavour for a 
considerable length of time. 

Besides the palms there are many sédr trees, 
bearing a small acrid fruit called nebbuk, and 
occasional patches of corn or garden land, 
The irrigation is entirely performed by the 
shadif, a long pole with a bucket at the 
upper end, and a heavy weight attached to 
the lower and shorter one, by which means 
the water is drawn from the well and poured 
into channels, or distributed over the land 
with the least possible labour. 

Palms are always pretty and picturesque, 
but here the effect is heightened by the 
branches being left for the most part un- 
trimmed, by the gorgeous diversity of colour- 
ing in the rocks on either side of the valley, 
and the pleasant little stream that flows along 
its bed. 

Emerging from the grove, we come upon 
the ruins of the ancient city, which are 
situated upon an elevation called El Maharrad, 
in the centre of the wddy between the mouths 
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foundations of an old monastic establishment 
of which nothing now remains above ground 
but part of the church walls and a few broken 
columns and entablatures. Amongst the 
latter was a curiously carved stone contain- 
ing the figure of a man in a sitting posture 
with his arms raised aloft; it is probably 
intended as a representation of Moses at the 
Battle of Rephedim, and if so, woald confirm 
the supposition that this is the traditional site 
of the defeat of the Amalekites. At the 
north end of the Maharrad is the mouth of a 
cave or well, supposed to communicate with 
subterranean vaults beneath the ruins, and 
the Arabs declare that stores of wheat and 
treasures of untold wealth lie concealed in its 
mysterious depths. 

We spent one or two very pleasant after- 
noons grubbing in the ash-heap and crypt 
of this old monastery, and were rewarded for 
our labour by finding sundry pieces of monk, 
pottery, coin, and other interesting relics of 
antiquity. 

Many of the stones from the church have 
been removed and employed in building rude 
houses by some later race. A little colony 
of these stands on the north side of the valley ; 
but they have been deserted in their turn, 
and are used now only as storehouses by the 
Arabs. On some of them we found pieces 
of carving, and one or two imperfect Greek 
inscriptions, 

The sides of Wady Feirdn are excavated 
with innumerable tombs and cells, and in- 
deed the place must have been a perfect 
hermit warren in its palmier days. The hill 
tops also are covered in every direction with 
small square nawdmis, apparently monkish 
graves; the bodies lie east and west, and in 
one or two which we opened there were traces 
of a coarse shroud and wooden coffin. Above 
the body was a flat stone, forming a shelf in 
the upper part of the tomb ; but this did not 
seem in any instance to have contained a 
second interment, and we were unable to 
discover the use for which it was intended. 
A little below Jebel Tahtineh there is a group 
of these erections, forming a series of cham- 
bers which might at a distance be mistaken 
for a three-storied house. 

From either side of Serbal two valleys run 
down into Feirdn ; that at the eastern end is 
called ‘Aleyat and the western ‘Ajeleh, A 
well-known writer on Sinai and its inscrip- 
tions, remarkable alike for the ingenuity and 
impossibility of his theories, has fancied that 
he detects in the latter name an allusion to 
the calf (‘Ejl) which the Israelites worshipped, 
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and adduces it as a strong argument in sup- 
port of the identity of Serbdl with the true 
Sinai. Unfortunately the word itnplies haste 
or quickness, and on inquiring of the Arabs 
why it was so-called, the invariable answer 
was, “ Because it is a quick road to Tor,” 
which it undoubtedly is. 

Wady ‘Aleydt is filled with dark-green 
acacia trees, which, standing out in bold 
relief against the grey rocks, give it the 
appearance of some huge boulevart. At the 
upper end are two groves of palm-trees, the 
higher containing a charming little piece of 
landscape which well repays the traveller for 
a pilgrimage to the spot. A large white 
boulder rests upon the rocky bed of the 
valley, and from beneath it runs a tiny moun- 
tain stream ; on the left are some graceful 
feathery palms, and on the right a wall of the 
most lovely pink porphyry, its colour relieved 
by the herbs and flowers that grow in the 
clefts and chinks. 

Near this spot the Arabs show a hole dug in 
the ground, in which they say that an immense 
treasure was found by one of the Maghrabi 
soothsayers of whom I have before spoken. 
The story has rather more of romance about 
it than many of these accounts. A Bedawi 
was walking one day in Cairo when a man 
whom he had never seen before accosted 
him and invited him to his house. After 
hospitably entertaining him the stranger, a 
Maghrabi of course, informed him that his 
magic arts had revealed the existence of an 
immense treasure in Wdady ‘Aleydt, and 
offered to share it with him if he would con- 
duct him to the spot. They set out together, 
found the treasure as it had been described, 
and having laden their camel with gold, were 
returning home, when the Bedawi conceived 
the idea of murdering his benefactor and 
appropriating all the spoil, But the magician 
was too subtle for him, and just as the Arab’s 
finger was upon the trigger of his matchlock 
he suddenly threw a little dust behind him, 
and the traitor fell to the ground blind. On 
his way back to Suez, however, the Maghrabf 
repented, and not only sent back a remedy 
which quite restored the other’s sight, but is 
said to have taken the unnecessary trouble of 
writing over the Bab en Nasr (one of the old 
gates of Cairo) the words, “ Cursed be he who 
blinds a Bedawi.” 

My first acquaintance with Wady ‘Aleydt 
was made on the eve of a heavy storm; and 
grand indeed it was to hear the wind roar- 
ing amidst the crags of the gigantic moun- 
tain. I hurried home, telling my Arab guide 
to make haste, unless he wished to get wet 
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through. He, poor fellow, had no notion of 
reading the sky for indications of the weather, 
and professed the greatest astonishment at 
my prophecy of the coming rain. When, in 
order to enlighten him still further, I ex- 
plained carefully the use and construction of 
a barometer, he listened attentively, and ob- 
served, “‘I suppose, then, you can stop the 
rain as well as bring it ?”—a nice example of 
the advantage of popularising science. 

About half way up Wady ‘Aleydt, on the 
left hand, is a mountain named, like that at 
Jebel Muisd, Moneijah, “the mount of the 
conference.” The Arabs, while they attach 
no sanctity or importance whatever to Serbal, 
regard this little mountain with profound 
veneration, and sacrifice to Moses upon it 
once every year. On the summit is a small 
enclosure of rude stones, in which they are 
accustomed to leave some votive offerings 
whenever they visit the spot, and the ground 
is covered with beads, pieces of old camel 
rope, human hair, and other relics of the 
faithful. When I made the ascent, I bor- 
rowed a zemzemich, or small waterskin, from 
an old woman in the neighbourhood, as I 
wished to take some paper squeezes of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions with which the walls of 
the enclosure are covered. At first the 
owner was unwilling to lend it, fearing, as 
she said, that “I might take it into my head 
to leave it on the top as an offering to the 
saint.” The sacrifices here are, as usual, 
followed by a mesdmereh, or serenade, the 
whole assembly singing in chorus— 

“Ya m’neijdt Mas talibin testirak, ~ 
Teslim el Ajawid kull senneh enzirek.” 
“Oh, place of Moses’ conference, we seek 
thy privilege! Save the good folk, and we 
will visit thee every year.” 

In Wady ‘Aleydt was an Arab encamp- 
ment, and during our stay in the neighbour- 
hood a death happened in one of the tents. 
The wailing of the women on the occasion 
was loud and passionate, and would have 
been touching had it not been too energetic. 
I saw the mother and sister of the departed 
sitting by the roadside howling horribly: the 
old lady especially distinguished herself, and 
appeared to me, an impartial observer, to be 
continually watching for opportunities of box- 
ing her own ears unawares, and when she 
had succeeded in thus arousing herself, she 
renewed her lamentations, shrieking out, “ Ya 
Bnaiye wain dgtk !”—“Oh, my son, where 
shall I find thee!” Within a few hours of 
his decease, m’teir was decently interred in a 
namus in the vicinity. 

Wady Ajeleh is much more steep and 





rugged than Wddy ‘Aleydt, the watershed 
being nearly two thousand feet above 
the level of Feirén. It contains nothing of 
interest but the ruins of a small building, 
probably a fort, on one of the mountains at 
the western side of the valley. The summit 
of this mountain consists of one huge round 
block of white granite, from which it receives 
its name of Sal4. It is probably identical 
with the Jebel Latrum, mentioned by Dr, 
Robinson, to which the monks were wont to 
retreat when harassed by the Saracens, its 
height and position admirably adapting it for 
such a purpose. In addition to the walls 
and other buildings, large stones are artfully 
arranged along the edge of the precipice, 
ready to be rolled down on the head of any 
one who might venture to approach the sanc- 
tuary with hostile intent.’ 

On the right hand of Wddy ‘Aleydt is a 
valley called Nakheleh: though very steep 
and difficult of ascent, from the number of 
loose boulders brought down by the floods, 
it still bears traces of an ancient road passing 
over the watershed into Wady ‘Ajeleh. The 
course of this is marked by a line of Sinaitic 
inscriptions, and a side path on the left leads 
up to the summit of Abu Shiah, the highest 
point of the rugged mass which stretches 
down from the foot of Serbdl. 

As I was hunting about for inscriptions in 
this neighbourhood, I espied a rock covered 
with some unusual characters, which, how- 
ever, On nearer inspection, proved to be 
merely natural markings on the stone. “Ah,” 
said old Salem, who had accompanied me, 
and noticed the mistake, “ that’s God’s writ- 
ing, not a Bedawi’s.” The simple piety of 
the remark impressed me greatly. The re- 
ligious instincts of these people are very 
strongly developed, and the frequent z7- 
shallahs, khaf allahs, and the like, with 
which they interlard their discourse seem to 
proceed from a really conscious feeling of 
the omnipresence of Deity, and not, as with 
many Arabs, mere expletives or forms of 
speech. 

The day had been a cloudy one, and as I 
returned to camp, the last dull pink shades 
of sunset were dying away, when suddenly 
the whole scene was lit up as if by magic, 
and the light fleecy clouds that were flitting 
across the sky were turned in a moment into 
masses of golden light: a more beautiful 
effect of the after-glow I have never seen in 
the East either before or since. 

The ascent of Serbél was an event to 
which we had all looked forward with plea- 
surable anticipation. To avoid the long and 
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troublesome walk to the base of the moun- 
tain, we determined to encamp the night 
before in Wady ‘Aleydt, and make an early 
start in the morning. Accordingly, on the 
13th of January, our new sheikh Hassan 
appeared with three camels, to carry our 
beds and stores to the place which we had 
selected. At first, the loading proceeded 
quietly enough; but presently a deputation 
arrived to say that they could not carry the 
things unless they were allowed to take 
another camel. 

“You can’t go, then, without a fourth 
camel?” I asked, quietly. 

“ Quite impossible,” replied Sheikh Hassan 
gleefully, with a look of intelligence at the 
others, as much as to say that the Khawdjat 
were taking the matter much more quietly 
than he had expected. 

“Very well,” said I: “have the goodness 
to take off those loads, and never let me see 
your faces again.” 

In five minutes everything was packed 
upon the three beasts, and we were ready to 
start. We had taken no tents, but made our 
beds in the open air, sleeping none the less 
soundly for occasional showers of rain which 
fell during the night. At about half-past 
seven we commenced the ascent. An earlier 


hour had been fixed ; but the morning broke 
so cloudy and unpromising, that we were 
obliged to wait until the sun had dispelled 


the threatening mists. Selecting the western 
side of the mountain, we went up by a pre- 
viously unexplored path, and in about an 
hour and a half, reached the base of the great 
domes of rock which compose the summit. 
Here some time was consumed in adjusting 
the instruments and selecting the most 
favourable points for observation. Half an 
hour more brought us to the actual summit, 
the ascent having been made without any 
other halt than that just mentioned ; but 
then, from our experience at Jebel Muisd, we 
were all in capital training, and did not find 
the climb so toilsome and difficult as it has 
been described. 

The topmost peak of Serbdl consists of a 
series of rounded crags, separated by deep 
and rugged ravines, and commanding a fine 
view of the country around, though less com- 
prehensive and characteristic than that from 
Jebel Catarina. The highest point is called 
El Madhawwa (the Lighthouse), and is 
covered, as well as the roads leading up to 
it, with Sinaitic inscriptions: some of these 
have been executed in white paint, or white- 
wash, and owing to their sheltered position 


| On the walls of a cavern, have perfectly with- 








stood the ravages of time. On the lower 
of the two bluffs of which the summit con- 
sists is a ring of stones, the remains of the 
erection on which beacon fires were lighted 
at the approach of invaders, or other danger, 
when Sinai was better populated than it is 
now. Other similar beacon towers are found 
in various mountain heights throughout the 
Peninsula, and a regular system of such sig- 
nals seems to have existed along the road 
from Syria to Egypt. That under considera- 
tion has been described as “a Druidical 
circle,” which reminds me of other miscon- 
ceptions to which the theories concerning 
Serbal have given rise. 

In their desire to discover traces of tradi- 
tional importance attaching to the spot which 
they would identify with the Mountain of 
the Law, many writers have asserted that the 
name itself, Serbal, is but a corruption of 
Ser Ba‘al, Lord Baal, and declare that it was 
consecrated, in pagan times, to the worship 
of that divinity. Now, the word Ba’al con- 
tains the very impracticable Semitic con- 
sonant ‘ain, which—however insignificant it 
may sound to European ears—could never 
be dropped or confounded with the simple 
a of the word Serbdl. ‘This word, in fact, 
signifies “a shirt,” and is constantly em- 
ployed metaphorically by Arabic writers of a 
large body of water pouring over such smooth, 
rounded surfaces as those of which the sum- 
mit is composed, and is exactly analogous in 
this respect to our own expression, “a sheet 
of water.” Thus does the very philology 
to which it appeals prove fatal to this attrac- 
tive and plausible theory. Men are too apt, 
alas! to confound the overthrow of their 
own theories with a denial of the facts them- 
selves, which they have taken so much 
trouble to assert. But if they were content 
to apply to questions of sacred topography 
the same impartial criticism by which they 
would judge of scientific facts, the cause of 
truth would prosper better than by such 
attempts to establish it on weak or insufficient 
grounds. 

A grand but disappointing effect in the 
landscape was produced by a large bank of 
clouds, lit up by the morning sun, which 
bore down directly upon us and threatened 
to put a sudden stop to the work of obser- 
vation ; but luckily they dispersed sufficiently 
to permit of angles being taken to the most 
important points, although the top of Serbdl 
itself, the plain of El Ga‘ah, and the range 
of mountains from Jebel Musd to Umm 
Shomer, were from time to time enveloped 
in mist and quite shut out of sight. 
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When the observing was concluded, all 
hands were employed in the laborious and 
somewhat perilous task of carrying stones up 
the steep slippery rocks, for the purpose of 
building cairns upon the summit, and this 
having been satisfactorily accomplished, we 
descended by the eastern end of the moun- 
tain. The last was by no means the least 
fatiguing part of the day’s work, for the only 
path is by a slide, which resembles a newly 
macadamised Brobdignagian road tilted on 
end, and it is no easy thing to jolt for two 
hours over boulders, each as large as a Pick- 
ford’s van. 

An incident occurred during the day which 
exhibits in a very favourable light the docile 
character of the Towarah Bedawin. We 
had selected five men to carry up the instru- 
ments, but on arriving at the base of the 
highest peak we found that a sixth had 
shouldered one of the boxes, and joined the 
party for the purpose of sharing in the spoils. 
As we had not hired him, we told him to go 
back, and assured him that he would get 
nothing for coming so far; not that the state- 
ment was strictly true, but principle had to 
be maintained at any cost to other people’s 
feelings. “Am I really to go?” he pleaded 
piteously. “In peace,” we replied, and 
down he accordingly trotted. On returning 
to camp in the evening this man was among 
the first to welcome us, and by his cheerful, 
willing demeanour did all he could to show 
that he was not aggrieved. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Holland and I, 
in accordance with a promise made to Sheikh 
Hassan, set off to visit the tents of the 
Owldd Sa‘id. Accompanied by ‘Ali and 
Selamek, two of the sheikh’s relations, whom 
he had sent with dromedaries to convey us, 
we came to Wddy el Akhdhar, where his 
people were encamped, and were received at 
the door of the tent by the sheikh himself 
with profuse and patriarchal expressions of 
welcome. Entering the shalt es sherif, or 
chief apartment, we found that it had been 
carefully swept and prepared for our recep- 
tion, and two thin but pretty carpets spread 
along the wall of the harem, whence the 
voices of women and children proceeded in 
tones which argued badly for our night’s 
repose. ‘Taking off our boots, we sat down 
upon the carpets, and went through the cere- 
mony of patting our breasts and exchanging 
salutations with every individual present, as 
Arab etiquette demands. Next came the no 
less important ceremony of drinking coffee, 
which was prepared by Salem, our polite but 
discarded Serbal attendant, assisted by a poor 





member of the Jibalfyeh tribe, who had 
attached himself to the camp for the nonce, 
and was earning a scanty livelihood by doing 
odd jobs for the Arabs, receiving in turn a 
modicum of their leavings. He had a little 
daughter and a bad toothache, and was silent 
and morose throughout the evening. 

The Arab process of coffee-making is as 
follows :—The berries are first roasted, and 
then transferred into an earthenware pipkin, 
and ground by turning a large stick rapidly 
round in it. The contents, when pounded, 
are poured into the dakraj, or coffee-pot, in 
which water with sugar in it has been pre- 
viously set to boil, any particles that may 
still cling to the sides of the pipkin being 
carefully swept together with a brush of palm 
fibre attached to it for the purpose. ‘The 
host, or his deputy, then removes the pot 
from the fire, and having washed out the 
Jingans, or tiny coffee cups, drinks first himself, 
in accordance with a time-honoured Eastern 
custom, and then presents it to his guests. 
Our coffee over, we lit the solemn chibouk 
and awaited dinner. It was served shortly 
after sunset, and the apprehensions with 
which I had been regarding it. were nowise 
diminished by the appearance of the viands 
themselves, which consisted of three wooden 
bowls of plain boiled meat, and two other 
bowls of bread, that is to say, of unleavened 
cake, mashed up with onions and the liquor 
in which the meat had been boiled. A bowl 
apiece, containing the more delicate morsels, 
was set before Holland and myself, and one 
huge bowl of bread between us. The sheikhs 
then proceeded to hand round the rest of the 
meat to their assembled retainers and friends, 
and waited patiently for us to invite them to 
partake of our portions, This, after some 
pressing, they consented to do, and Hassan 
and I, Holland and ‘Ali, were soon engaged 
in picking out donne-bouches with our fingers, 
and thrusting them into each other’s mouths. 
A great treat, for the season of the year, was 
also provided for us in the shape of a draught 
of milk, which, although slightly flavoured 
with ‘ad/isturdn, the nastiest of all “the 
desert’s spicy stores,” was not unacceptable. 

Having swallowed much more than was 
good for me, and after some difficulty con- 
vinced the unbelieving skeikh of my physical 
incapacity to hold any more, the meal came 
to an end, and water was brought us to 
wash our hands, as had also been done 
before dinner. The washing was second- 
hand, our polite friend sprinkling it over us 
with his own fingers as an additional atten- 
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in—a very necessary sedative after so much 
alimentary exertion—and for some time we 
engaged in quiet and digestive conversation. 

Presently “Ali took up a rebabeh or native 
lute, and after tuning up to his satisfaction, 
commenced singing some excruciating songs, 
occasionally varying the performance by im- 
provising a verse or two in our honour, for 
they are a poetical family, these sheikhs of 
the Owldd Sa‘id. In the course of the 
evening it was intimated that if we pleased a 
mesamerah should be got up for our delecta- 
tion ; but as many of the men were away at 
Cairo buying corn, we were told that we 
must not expecta grand fantasia. Of course 
we expressed the greatest delight, and Sdlem, 
the ladies’ man of the encampment, was 
despatched to collect the necessary females. 
Being invited to join in the entertainment, 
we accompanied the sheikh and party out- 
side the tent, and standing in a row, with 
our hands clasped in a prayerful attitude, we 
commenced singing for the ladies to come. 
The words and intonation of our caterwaul 
may be thus represented :— 





“ Haiyakoom Allahu ya summfr’t el lail a-a-h. . . humphfh.” 


“ God bless you, ye nightly serenaders.” 

After repeating this for about a quarter of 
an hour, the women, all closely veiled, made 
their appearance, and after a great deal of 
unnecessary fuss arranged themselves in a 
group in the centre, and we again began our 
song, this time in an amcebeic howl. 

I now suggested that the dancing should 
begin, and our Semitic M.C. hurried the 
ladies on by shouting Mati zemadain, “ Bring 
a couple of camels,” for under this choice 
metaphor the fair sex is always addressed on 
such occasions. Presently “the camel” ap- 
peared, and commenced what Burckhardt 
has described as “graceful and delicate 
motions,” but which reminded me forcibly 
of a top-heavy hollyoak, the dancer remain- 
ing.on one spot, and merely swaying herself 
to and fro in a ridiculous and awkward man- 
ner. All this time the men were encouraging 
her to fresh exertions, by the same cries by 
which they urge on their camels, such as 
hait, hait! arr-rij! and the like euphonious 
sounds, 

Tired at last of our entertainment, we 
returned into the tent, and after some more 
coffee and pipes lay down to sleep. On 
awaking next morning we found our enter- 
tainers seated round the fire and breakfast 
ready, and as our toilette was an exceedingly 
simple one, we did not keep them waiting 
long. The meal was much the same as our 
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dinner of the night before, and the mode of 
feeding the same. When I had just con- 
gratulated myself on having finished, the 
wretched Hassan discovered the sheep’s 
heart, and insisted upon my eating it. I 
accordingly prepared to sacrifice digestion to 
etiquette, to the great delight of my fellow- 
traveller, but as he was himself dexterously 
manipulating a large bone at the moment, I 
was enabled to reply with a ¢« guogue to his 
good-humoured “ chaff.” 

It was a pretty sight to witness the return 
of the flocks to camp at night. As soon as 
the bells were heard tinkling in the distance, 
the little kids begin to skip about in the 
most insane manner, and, bleating frantically, 
run up and single out each its respective 
dam. In the morning they range themselves 
in front of the tent, and wait until the 
word of command is given, when they sally 
forth again to their mountain pasturage. I 
must, however, confess that I am not suffi- 
ciently Arabianized to appreciate the goat as 
a drawing-room companion ; he has an un- 
pleasant habit of making a wild attack upon 
you for the possession of your tobacco-pouch, 
and of accepting imaginary challenges to a 
butting-match, and thus upsetting you at in- 
opportune moments. 

At last our entertainment came to an end, 
and we were escorted back to camp by the 
sheikh himself, for Arab hospitality demands 
that a host shall accompany his guest a day’s 
journey on the road. We returned by Wady 
Khabbdr, a pretty valley which flows into 
Wady Feirén; here we found numbers of 
Sinaitic inscriptions, the greater portion of 
them clustering, as usual, around a shady 
spring. The mouth of the waddy affords a 
good instance of a geological feature peculiar, 
I believe, to the desert ; large jor/s, or gravel 
banks, cut through by the floods, and showing 
in section the former levels of the wady bed. 

On the 25th of January Mr. Holland and 
I left Feirdn and started for Wady Mukatteb, 
“the Valley of the Inscriptions.” Passing 
through the pretty palm-grove of El Hesweh, 
below our camp, we came to Hesy el 
Khattatin, of which I have before spoken 
as the traditional rock struck by Moses, 
continuing our walk down Wady Feirdn for 
about twelve miles, and encamped some time 
after night-fall‘beneath a rock called Jum‘at 
el Beidh. ‘There was little to remark on our 
journey down until we reached Jebel Mo- 
katteb on the following afternoon. Here the 
wddy widens out almost into a plain, and 
low blocks of limestone and sandstone take 
the place of the rugged igneous rocks to 
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which we had been so long accustomed. 
A narrow pass on the right led us into Wddy 
Mukatteb itself, which, though a magnificent 
piece of scenery, was quite different from the 
ideal picture I had formed of it from previous 
descriptions. It is a broad open valley, with 
low sloping hills on one side and a few fine 
mountains on the other. Beneath the ldw 
hills are several isolated plateaux, from which 
a mass of broken rock has here and there 
slipped down, and it is on the smooth faces 
of these stones that the inscriptions occur. 
Like those which we had met with on the 
granite district, they are mere scratches on 
the rock, the work of idle loungers, and con- 
sisting, for the most part, of mere names 
interspersed with nude figures of men and 
animals. It is not true that they are found 
in inaccessible places high up on the rock, 
nor do we ever meet with them unless there 
is some pleasant shade or a convenient camp- 
ing ground. In such places they exist ina 
confused jumble, reminding one forcibly of 
those spots which tourist Cockneyism has 
marked for its own. The instrument used 
appears to have been a sharp stone by which 
they were dotted in, and a single glance is 
sufficient to convince the inquirer that neither 
care nor uniformity has been aimed at in 
their execution. In a philological point of 
view they do possess a certain interest, but 
otherwise the “ Sinaitic inscriptions” are as 
worthless and unimportant as the Arab, 
Greek, and European graphete with. which 
they are interspersed. The language em- 
ployed is Aramzean, the Semitic dialect which 
in the earlier centuries of our era held 
throughout the East the place now occupied 
by the modern Arabic, and the character 
differs little from the Nabathzan alphabet 
used in the inscriptions of Idumza and cen- 
tral Syria. They have been attributed en- 
tirely to Christian pilgrims, but although 
some of them are undoubtedly their work, 
the other localities in which they are found 
renders it extremely improbable that they 
can be assigned exclusively to this class. 
Wady Mokatteb being on the main road 
through the country, has, as might be ex- 
pected, a large share, but there are many 
other remote spots in Sinai where they exist 
in even larger groups. In the more flourish- 
ing times of the peninsula, and especially 
during the monkish occupation, there must 
have been s#ks, or public marts, and even 
permanent colonies of traders, to supply the 
wants of the inhabitants, and those who fre- 
quented them, speaking and writing the then 
prevalent dialect of the East, would be as 
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likely to leave graphzte behind them as 
do their successors in other parts of the 
desert in the present day. Thus we find 
Sinaitic as well as Greek inscriptions not 
only on all the principal roads, but wherever 
shade, water, or pasture would attract a con- 
course of men, and they occur especially in 
the vicinity of the ruined monasteries so far 
as the camel roads extend ; but where these 
monasteries are perched in the inaccessible 
rocks and by the places of pilgrimage them- 
selves, they are, with few exceptions, seldom 
found. Serbdl,a beacon tower, and conse- 
quently a secular place of gathering, has 
many such inscriptions, but Sinai’s hallowed 
chapels and ancient confessional archways 
are without a trace. I imagine, then, that 
the greater part of the inscriptions are due 
to a commercial people, traders, carriers, 
and settlers in the land. No less than twelve 
of those which we copied were bilingual, 
being written in Greek and Sinaitic by cne 
and the same hand. The existence of one 
of these was previously known: it differs from 
the rest in being carefully cut with a chisel 
and enclosed by a border line. 

Soon after our arrival we were honoured 
with a visit from our former sheikh, Menstir, 
and his reception and entertainment occupied 
at least an hour and a half of our valuable 
time. As a specimen of desert etiquette, 
it may not be uninteresting to describe his 
arrival in detail. A  weather-beaten old 
sheikh, his head wrapped in a bright-coloured 
kefiyeh and wearing a black addah and a 
sheepskin loosely thrown across his shoulders, 
rides up on a gaily caparisoned dromedary, 
accompanied by a younger person on a less 
pretending animal. “ Kh—kh—kh” go the 
salival glands of both as an intimation to 
kneel, and these intelligent animals at once 
set up a hideous moan, as though in direst 
anguish, and twisting round their long necks, 
regard their riders with mingled indignation 
and contempt. At last, and quite unex- 
pectedly, the beast’ flops down upon his 
tore-legs, and after an interval follows suit 
with his hinder parts. But old Menstr is a 
practised rider and slides off with an easy 
and dignified air. ‘“ Ahlan wa sahlan ya 
Mensiir !” “Welcome, Menstr!” exclaim 
both Holland and myself, striking at the 
same time a sentimental attitude with our 
hands upon our breasts. “ Se/amat,” “Peace,” 
replies the old fellow, and we then proceed 
to inquire after his health, repeating the 
question half a dozen times, and on receiving 
a satisfactory answer, exclaiming, “ 4/ hamdu 
lillah,” “Praise be to God,” in a tone of 
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deep relief. We then sit down round the 
fire, and it might be imagined that the cere- 
mony of welcome was at an end, but “ not 
so, far otherwise than so.” The same ex- 
pressions are repeated over and over again, 
the new comers addressing every one present 
in turn, and, as each volley of sa/amats dies 
away, some one or other takes up the cue, 
and, as though he were uttering an entirely 
novel sentiment, exclaims, “ Sa/amat ya 
Menstr.” Even in the intervals of conver- 
sation which follow, the same remark is from 
time to time jerked out. The object of the 
old sheikh’s presence was to demand a black 
mail for our visit to his domain, and to assert 
his right to a share in our camel hire ; but 
both of these modest propositions we deci- 
sively negatived, and dismissed our visitor 
with a handful of coffee and our blessing. 

As we were at work upon the inscriptions 
a messenger from Suez passed us, and brought 
a letter calling Mr. Holland home. He at 
once prepared to obey the summons, and 
starting off on foot with no other provision 
than a little bag of flour, reached Suez on the 
third day, having walked the last forty miles 
of the distance without a rest, and thus per- 
formed a pedestrian feat which has been rarely 
equalled, and the memory of which still lives 
in the country. 

It was with no small emotion that I 
watched him out of sight, and found myself 
with no other companion but my trusty old 
Bedawi Salem. That worthy’s grief on the 
occasion was profound and characteristic ; he 
watched the retreating form for some minutes 
with an expression of incredulous amazement, 
and when he had sufficiently realised the 
painful fact, applied his dirty sleeve to his 
eyes, and, sobbing outright, retired to hide his 
sorrow behind a neighbouring stone. Aftera 
few minutes he returned with red eyes and 
unwiped cheeks, and thus delivered himself: 
“God bless him! Four times has he been 
in this country, and never cursed me once.” 

Making the best of my lonely situation, I 
applied myself with additional vigour to the 
task of copying and deciphering the inscrip- 
tions, and having exhausted Wddy Mukatteb, 
went down to Wady Igné (properly Gend), or 
as it is sometimes called, W4dy Maghdrah, 
to examine the Egyptian mines and tablets 
there. It was indeed a day to make one 
realise the wilderness—alone with the barren 
rocks, and surrounded by works of industry 
interrupted or relinquished in patriarchal 
times, with the stiff conventional portrait of 
Pharaoh’s ancestors looking down upon me 
7 wall, Isat and copied the inscrip- 





tions which recorded the might and conquests 
of the Egyptian king, and thought how much 
of unintentional sarcasm was contained in a 
speech made to me by Salem the day before. 
“To-morrow we will copy Pharaoh in his 
pride.” This, then, is what his pride has come 
to at last—his thousands of captive miners, 
his conquests and his wealth—a solitary tra- 
veller, three thousand years after, finishes him 
off with a note-book and a pipe. 

The tablets are beautifully executed in bas- 
relief, and are of the usual familiar type; 
gigantic Pharaohs immolating diminutive cap- 
tives, whose faces seem to express satisfaction 
at the honour of perishing by the royal hand ; 
priests presenting offerings to hawk-headed 
divinities in attitudes which suggest boxing 
academies and the noble art of self-defence ; 
troops of captives marching nowhere, and in- 
dustriously chiselling nothing by the way; 
the background being occupied by hiero- 
glyphic devices recording the exploits of the 
kings in whose reign the mines were worked. 

WaAdy Igné is a narrow valley between two 
steep walls of sandstone, along the left hand 
of which run a series of large caverns or gal- 
leries. The walls of these caverns, as well 
as the various fissures and cuttings in the rock, 
show chisel marks which indicate the vast 
amount of labour expended on them. The 
instruments employed I believe to have been 
chisels of bronze, or other hard metal, and 
not the flint flakes which are found in such 
quantities in the vicinity. The Egyptians, 
we know, were expert metallurgists, and flint 
implements could hardly have made such 
marks as those visible in the stone. The 
flints, if used at all, were probably employed 
in the sculpture of the hieroglyphic tablets ; 
and this conjecture is confirmed by the fact 
that they are found in large numbers near the 
monuments of Serabit el Khddim, but do 
not exist in the other Egyptian mines of Sinai, 
where no hieroglyphic tablets have been 
placed.* The mines were apparently worked 
for turquoises, as they are by the Arabs of 
the present day, to the great detriment of the 
sculptures, which are not unfrequently injured 
or destroyed by the too free use of blasting 
powder. It is not improbable that some 
copper ore may also have been found here, as 
in one place in the valley we found a small 
slag heap and. two cuttings on the vertical 
surface of a rock, which were evidently in- 
tended as moulds for running the metal into 
ingots. One of the tablets indeed mentions 





* These remarks were written on the spot, and before Mr. 
Bauerman’s communication to the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, in which that gentleman propounds a 
similar theory respecting the use of the flint implements, 
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the “ Goddess of Copper” as the presiding 
deity of the place. 

As I returned to camp one evening, accom- 
panied by the faithful Salem, we fell a-talking, 
as was our wont, upon the legendary associa- 
tions of the country, and having heard from 
him so many wondrous stories of “ our lord 
Moses” and the people of Israel, I in my 
turn told him the true history of the exodus 
as it is written in the inspired word. He lis- 
tened with rapt attention throughout the 
recital, only interrupting me now and then 
with a devout AMZashallah / and when I had 
finished, exclaimed, ‘‘ By Heaven, these are 
beautiful words! why don’t you tell the other 
gentlemen?” I explained that they all knew 
the history as well as I did, to which he 
merely remarked sententiously, ‘Ah, but 
they can’t understand it; ‘hey don’t know 
Arabic.” Some of the old fellow’s queer 
sayings are worthy to be put on record. On 
one occasion Captain Wuson returned from 
a mountain ascent, bringing with him a piece 
of coral which he had found upon the sum- 
mit. 
justly remarked that “it was a sea affair, and 
had no business on a mountain top.” We 


playfully explained to him that the world 
had been turned upside down, to which he 
replied in a solemn tone, “ Ay, that it has, 


by the sins of wicked men.” 
After a week’s work by myself, I was not 
sorry to hear the cheery voices of my com- 


panions, who had struck the camp at Feirdn | 


and come down to join me at Mokatteb. We 
had intended removing the tents to Maghdrah 
as soon as our photographing was completed, 


but some heavy rain falling about the time | 
made the roads too slippery for the camels, | 


and we were consequently compelled to re- 
main a few days longer on the spot. One 
afternoon, between the showers, Captain 
Wilson and I went down to the bilingual in- 


scription, which I have before mentioned, in | 


order to ascertain if it were possible to re- 
move it uninjured by blasting the rock beneath 


it, as the Arabs had failed in cutting it out | 


owing to the want of proper tools and the 
hardness of the stone. While examining the 
rock for this purpose, we pointed out to one 
of the Arabs the figure of a camel among 
the inscriptions. He regarded it with intense 


delight and astonishment, declaring that his | 


father and grandfather had lived all their 
lives in the country, and had never seen such 
a thing before; and yet they occur in num- 
bers wherever there are inscriptions on the 
rocks. Another Arab, who had been sent for 
a fuze, now came up, and was informed by his 


This vastly puzzled old Salem, who | 


companions of the wonderful discovery. He 
sat down before the stone pointed out to 
him, and peered for some moments at the 
figure with a vacant and bewildered stare, 
when suddenly the light dawned upon him, 
and he uttered a howl of childish delight, 
which resounded through the valley and 
threw us into fits of laughter. The Bedawin 
are certainly not remarkable for habits of 
close observation: it was only a day or so 
before that Captain Palmer and I were ad- 
miring a lovely sunset effect, when an Arab 
near us halted, stared vaguely into space, 
and asked us what we were looking at! On 
another occasion, as I stood in Wady ‘Ajeleh 
and gazed at the noble peak of Jebel Bendt, 
which was then bathed in a glorious crimson 
light, I involuntarily remarked to Salem, my 
companion, “ How beautiful that mountain 
looks!” “Oh no!” he replied, “it’s not 
at all beautiful—it’s very hard to climb !” 

When all was ready we applied the fuze, but 
the rock burst away so dangerously near to 
the inscription, that we dared not repeat the 
experiment, and were reluctantly compelled 
to relinquish the attempt and content our- 
selves with a plaster cast of this most in- 
teresting monument. For the guidance of 
future antiquaries, I may mention that a stone 
platform which stands in front of this inscrip- 
tion, has no connection whatever with the 
worship of Baal, having been erected with 
great labour by Mr. Holland to facilitate our 
working at the stone. 

In the evening of the same day we were 
visited by an outlaw, who sought the shelter 
of our camp. He had struck a man with his 
_ sword, under circumstances of great provoca- 
tion, the blow had proved fatal, and he was 
now flying from the athdrah, or blood re- 
| venge, travelling over the mountains all the 
way in order to avoid the public road. Such 
a life must be a more deterrent example even 
than the gallows, and its effects are visible in 
the fact that human life is more respected by 
the Arabs than by any other nation in the 
world. The Bedawin know the distinction 
| between murder and homicide, and the stern 
| provision of the ancient law has still full 
| force among the sons of Ishmael, ‘‘ Whoso 

sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
| be shed.” 
On reaching Wddy Igné, our first visit was 
| to the dwelling of the late Major Macdonald, 

an English officer, who, tempted by the 
| exaggerated accounts of the wealth of the 
| turquoise mines, took up his abode in the 
| wilderness, and empioyed the Arabs in search- 
ing for the precious stones. They turned out 
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to be of little or no commercial value ; and, 
after passing some years in his self-imposed 
exile, he returned to Egypt, where he died a 
ruined and disappointed man. 

He had selected a sheltered spot in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mines, and 
having levelled the ground and removed all 
obstructing rocks by blasting or cutting them 
away, had built himself a rude but com- 
modious house. In front is a pleasant terrace 
whereon to take the air, and just below this 
are the kitchen and other offices, and a plot of 
ground laid out for gardening purposes. A 
path, too, has been made for camels and foot- 
passengers to the spring about a mile distant, 
and to the summit of the neighbouring,hill. 
Near the spot we found the remains of 
Blackie, the Major’s cat—some hair and teeth 
were all that was left to tell of the poor 
desert puss. When inhabited and kept in 
order the house must have looked pretty 
and picturesque, but it is now in a very 
deserted and dilapidated state, and is used 
as a storehouse by the Arabs. Behind it 
is a low mountain of sandstone, the summit 
of which consists of a rounded peak set 
upon a flat plateau, and commanding a view 
of the whole of the opposite mines. This 
plateau is covered with the ruins of small 
stone huts, and was no doubt occupied by 
the captive miners and their military guardians. 
Crossing the wddy a little higher up is a 
broad line of stones which has been mistaken 
for a wall, but which is evidently a causeway 
by which the gangs of miners were driven to 
and from their work. From this hill we 
observed some cuttings in the opposite rocks, 
at a considerable distance above the other 
mines, and as the Arabs reporied that they 
contained hieroglyphic tablets, we made 
straight for the spot. Owing to their height 
and the treacherous nature of the sandstone, 
we did not reach them without co.siderable 
difficulty and some danger, but were rewarded 
by the discovery of two tablets in an excellent 
state of preservation. The lower of these 
was cut upon the flat vertical surface of a 
rock, and represented a group of miners at 
work, superintended by a soldier armed with 
a bow and arrow, the prototype of the pre- 
sent Egyptian police officer, who is still called 
a cawdss, or archer. This tablet was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as it showed the form 
ot tools employed in working the mines. 
These are a chisel of the ordinary pattern 
and a kind of swivel hammer, which would 
seem to have been worked by placing the 
heavy part upon the ground, and working 
it from a handle. The hammer itself was 








probably of green stone, many such being 
found in the neighbourhood of the exca- 
vations. The handle is half the length of 
the rest or stem; lower down in the 
galleries ordinarily visited we found what 
was evidently a rough representation of the 
same tool. 

The second tablet was upon the walls of a 
cave, the rock in front of which had given 
way, and as we hesitated even in the interests 
of science to trust ourselves to a projection 
of crumbling sandstone at a height of nearly 
eighty feet on a sheer precipice, we were not 
able to obtain a “ squeeze” impression of it. 
On the hills opposite the mines, and near the 
mouth of the valley, we also found a tablet 
hitherto unknown. It was executed in bas 
relief on a flat ledge of rock, and represented 
a miner of the period taking the air with his 
wife and son. The style was much ruder than 
that of the official hieroglyphs by the miners 
themselves, and was evidently cut by one of 
the Egyptian artists to beguile a leisure hour. 

As well as the hieroglyphic there are several 
Greek and Sinaitic inscriptions amongst the 
mines, and these are for the most part cut 
with a chisel, and not dotted in with sharp 
stones, showing that some at least of the 
writers of these inscriptions were predecessors 
of Major Macdonald on this antiquarian Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. 

One instance of this is very instructive, as 
it completely demolishes the theory which 
ascribes an Israelitish origin to these Ara- 
mzean scrawls. To the philologist this theory 
needs no disproof, but as the well-meant but 
mistaken enthusiasm of the author of “ Sinai 
Photographed” may still mislead the un- 
learned and credulous, I shall perhaps be 
pardoned for discussing the question here. 
Unsound and absurd as the arguments of 
that book are, it is but due to the author to 
say that he writes as an earnest Christian 
gentleman, who himself believes in what he 
asserts, and such a life’s labour lost deserves 
a refutation rather than a sneer. In the 
above-mentioned work one of the tablets is 
described as bilingual, with contemporaneous 
inscriptions in Egyptian and Sinaitic cha- 
racters, a photograph taken from a paper 
impression being inserted by way of illustra- 
tion. The “Sinaitic text” is followed by 
what is called, “the living and breathing 
figure of an ostrich,” to this as “ the symbol of 
the children of Israel,” the inscription is made 
to refer, the grammar and vocabulary used 
in the interpretation being ferfectly unique. 
In reality, the tablet is an Egyptian one, 
consisting of a series of three cut surfaces, 
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the last unfinished. 
smooth surface a Greek has written an in- 
scription, of which time has defaced all but a 
few letters, and over this is chiselled a com- 
paratively recent Sinaitic inscription. The 
ostrich turns out to be a slip of the chisel 
flaking off a piece of the smoothed surface of 
the stone. I could multiply instances of this 
sort, but do not care to break a butterfly upon 
the wheel. 

Not far from the mines is a small wddy 
called Umm Themdim, which runs into the 
Seih Sidri, the debouchure of the great wAdies 
Mukatteb Sidri and Ignd. Here we were 
told of the existence of a mysterious cave, of 
which the Arabs could give no other account 
than that it was full of bats and very exten- 
sive. This cave Captain Wilson and myself 
determined to explore, and having found it 
some little distance up the hill-side, we pro- 
ceeded to divest ourselves of our outer cloth- 
ing, and taking lighted~candles in our hand, 
and one end of a large ball of string asa 
clue, entered the small, dark opening. We 
crept serpent-wise along narrow, winding 
galleries for about four hundred yards, and 
still found other passages to explore. The 
air was hot and stifling, bats flew out with shrill 
and startled screams, and festooned them- 





On this temptingly | selves upon our hair and beards; the walls 


were black with the smoke of lamps extinct 
like their owners’ lives long ages ago, and in 
one place, where a small side cutting had been 
made, the miners had propped up the roof 
with a branch of shittim wood. There it 
stood dry and brown enough certainly, but as 
perfect in shape as when it was culled to 
serve its present purpose before the great 
pyramid was built. That these mines, like 
the others, are Egyptian is proved by the 
existence of two hieroglyphic tablets in the 
valley beneath, and their age may be imagined 
when we reflect that while those at Wady 
Igna close by, which are certainly as old as 
Cheops, are in excellent preservation, these are 
so time-worn as to be perfectly illegible, only 
a few stray hieroglyphs remaining to tell of 
what they were. We were unable to con- 
jecture what could have been the object of 
the miners, as no trace could be discovered 
either of metal or turquoise veins. 

The special survey of Serbal being com- 
pleted, and Wadies Mokatteb and Magharah 
carefully examined and photographed, we 
began a more general reconnaissance of the 
routes of the peninsula. But the description 
of these wanderings must be reserved for 
another chapter. 

E. H. PALMER. 





THE COUNTRY OF THE CAMISARDS. 


II.—THE INSURRECTION 


IN THE CEVENNES—DEATH OF SEGUIER—LAPORTE—COMBAT OF 


CHAMP DOMERGUE—THE CAMISARD CHIEFS—-THE INSURRECTION ORGANIZED—ANDUZE 
AND THE CAVES AT MIALET, 


, ‘HE poor peasants, wool-carders, and neat- | 


herds of the Cevennes, formed only 
a small and insignificant section of the 
great body of men who were about the 
same time engaged in different countries of 


Europe in vindicating the cause of civil and | 
religious liberty. For this cause, a compara- | 
tive handful of people in the Low Countries, 


occupying the Dutch United Provinces, had 
banded themselves together to resist the 
armies of Spain, then the most powerful 
monarchy in the world. The struggle had 
also for some time been in progress in Eng- 
land and Scotland, where it culminated in the 
Revolution of 1688; and it was still raging 
in the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont. 

The object contended for in all these cases 
was the same. It was the vindication of 
rational human freedom against royal and 
sacerdotal despotism. It could only have 
been the direst necessity that drove a poor, 


scattered, unarmed peasantry, such as the 
people of the Cevennes, to take up arms 
against so powerful a sovereign as Louis XIV. 
Their passive resistance had lasted for fifteen 
long years, during which many of them had 
seen their kindred racked, hanged, or sent 
to the galleys; and at length their patience 
was exhausted, and the inevitable outburst 
took place. Yet they were at any moment 
ready to lay down their arms and return to 
their allegiance, provided only a reason- 
able degree of liberty of worship were assured 
to them. ‘This, however, their misguided 
and bigoted monarch could not tolerate ; 
for he had sworn that no persons were to 
be suffered in his dominions save those 
who were of “the king’s religion.” 

The circumstances accompanying the out- 
break of the Protestant peasantry in the 
Cevennes in many respects resembled those 
which attended the rising of the Scotch 
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Covenanters in 1679. Both were occasioned 
by the persistent attempts of men in power 
to enforce a particular form of religion at the 
point of the sword. The resisters of the 
policy were in both cases Calvinists ;* and 
they were alike indomitable and obstinate in 
their assertion of the rights of conscience. 
They held that religion was a matter between 
man and his God, and not between man and 
his sovereign or the pope. ‘The peasantry in 
both cases persevered in their own form of 
worship. In Languedoc, the mountaineers 
of the Cevennes held their assemblies in 
“The Desert:” and in Scotland, the “hill- 
folk” of the West held their meetings on the 
muirs. Inthe one country as in the other, 
the monarchs sent out soldiers as their mis- 
sionaries—Louis XIV. employing the dra- 
goons of Louvois and Baville, and Charies II. 
those of Claverhouse and Dalzell. These 
failing, new instruments of torture were in- 
vented for their conversion. But the people, 
in both cases, continued alike stubborn in 
their adherence to their own simple, and as 
some thought uncouth, form of faith. 

The French Calvinist peasantry, like the 
Scotch, were great in their preachers and 
their prophets. Both devoted themselves 
with enthusiasm to psalmody, insomuch 


that “psalm singers” wag their nickname in 


both countries. The one had their Clement 
Marot by heart, the other their Sternhold 
and Hopkins. Huguenot prisoners in chains 
sang psalms in their dungeons, galley slaves 
sang them as they plied at the oar, fugi- 
tives in the halting places of their flight, the 
condemned as they marched to the gal- 
lows, and the Camisards as they rushed into 
battle. It was said of the Covenanters that 
“they lived praying and preaching, and they 
died praying and fighting ;” and the same 
might have been said of the Huguenot pea- 
santry of the Cevennes, 





* Whether it be that Calvinism is electic as regards races 
and individuals, or that it has (as is most probably the case) a 
powerful formative influence upon individual character, cer- 
tain it is that the Calvinists of all countries have presented 
the strongest possible resemblance to each other; the Cal- 
vinists of Geneva and Holland, the Huguenots of France, the 
Covenanters of Scotland, and the Puritans of Old and New 
England, seeming, as it were, to be but members of the same 
family. It is curious to speculate on the influence which the 
religion of Calvin—himself a Frenchman—might have exer- 
cised on the history of France, as well as on the individual 
character of Frenchmen, had the balance of forces carried 
the nation bodily over to Protestantism (as was very nearly 
the case) towards the end of the sixteenth century. Hein- 
rich Heine has expressed the opinion that the western races 
contain a large proportion of men for whom the moral prin- 
ciple of Judaism has a strong elective affinity; and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Old ‘Testament cer- 
tainly seems to have exercised a much more powerful influence 
on the minds of religious reformers than the New. ‘“‘ The 
Jews,”’ says Heine, *‘ were the Germans of the East, and 
nowadays the Protestants in German countries (En -land, 
Scotland, America, Germany, Holland) are nothing more or 
less than ancient Oriental Jews.” 





The immediate cause of the outbreak of 
the insurrection in both countries was also 
similar. In the one case, it was the cruelty 
of the archpriest Chayla, the inventor of 
a new machine of torture called ‘“ The 
Squeezers,”* and in the other the cruelty of 
Archbishop Sharpe, the inventor of that hor- 
rible instrument called “The Iron Boot,”— 
that excited the fury of the people ; and the 
murder of the one by Séguier and his com- 
panions at Pont-de-Montvert, as of the other 
by Balfour of Burley and his band on Magus 
Muir, proved the signal for a general insur- 
rection of the peasantry in both countries, 
Both acts were of like atrocity ; but they cor- 
responded in character with the cruelties 
which had provoked them. Insurrections, 
like revolutions, are not made of rose-water. 
In such cases, action and reaction are equal ; 
the violence of the oppressors usually finding 
its counterpart in the violence of the op- 
pressed. 

The insurrection of the French peasantry 
proved by far the most determined and pro- 
tracted of the two ; arising probably from the 
more difficult character of the mountain dis- 
tricts which they occupied and the quicker 
military instincts of the people, as well as 
because several of their early, leaders and 
organizers were veteran soldiers who had 
served in many campaigns. The Scotch in- 
surgents were suppressed by the English 
army under the Duke of Monmouth in less 
than two months after the original outbreak, 
though their cause eventually triumphed in 
the Revolution of 1688; whereas the pea- 
santry of the Cevennes, though deprived of 
all extraneous help, continued to maintain a 
heroic struggle for several years, but were 
under the necessity of at last succumbing to 
the overpowering military force of Louis 
XIV., after which the Huguenots of France 
continued to be stamped out of sight, and 
apparently out of existence, for nearly a 
century. 


In the preceding chapter, we left the arch- 
priest Chayla a corpse at the feet of his mur- 
derers. Several of the soldiers found in the 
chateau were also killed, as well as the cook 
and house-steward, who had helped to ad- 
minister the torture. But one of the domes- 








* The instrument is thus described by Cavalier, in his 
“Memoirs of the Wars of the Cevennes,” London, 1726 :— 
“ This inhuman man had invented a rack (more cruel, it it be 
possible, than that usually made use of) to torment these poor 
unfortunate gentlemen and ladics; which was a beam he 
caused to be split in two, with vices at each end. Every 
morning he would send for these poor people, in order to 
examine them, and if they refused to confess what he desired 
he caused their legs to be put in the slit of the beam, an 
there squeezed them till the bones cracked,” &c., &c., p. 35. 
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tics, and a soldier, who had treated the 
prisoners with kindness, were, at their inter- 
cession, pardoned and set at liberty. The 
corpses were brought together in the garden, 
and Séguier and his companions, kneeling 
round them,—a grim and ghastly sight,— sang 
psalms until daybreak, the uncouth harmony 
mingling with the crackling of the flames of 
the dwelling overhead, and the sullen roar of 
the river rushing under the neighbouring 
bridge. 

When the grey of morning appeared, the 
men rose from their knees, emerged from the 
garden, crossed the bridge, and marched up 
the main street of the village. The inhabit- 
ants had barricaded themselves in their 
houses, being in a state of great fear lest 
they should be implicated in the murder 
of the archpriest. But Séguier and his fol- 
lowers made no further halt in Pont-de-Mont- 
vert, but passed along, still singing psalms, 
towards the hamlet of Frugéres, a little fur- 
ther up the valley of the Tarn. 

Séguier has been characterized as “ the 
Danton of the Cevennes.” This fierce and 
iron-willed man was of great stature—bony 
and dark-visaged, without upper teeth, his 
hair hanging loose over his shoulders,—and 
of a wild and mystic appearance, occasioned 
probably by the fits of ecstasy to which he 
was subject, and the wandering life he had 
for so many years led as a prophet preacher 
in the Desert. This terrible man had re- 
solved upon a general massacre of the priests, 
and he now threw himself upon Frugéres for 
the purpose of carrying out the enterprise 
begun by him at Pont-de-Montvert. The 
curé of the hamlet, who had already heard of 
Chayla’s murder, fled from his house at sound 
of the approaching psalm-singers, and took 
refuge in an adjoining rye-field. He was 
speedily tracked thither, and brought down 
by a musket-ball; and a list of twenty of 
his parishioners, whom he had denounced 
to the archpriest, was found under his cas- 
sock, 

From Frugéres the prophet and his band 
marched on to St. Maurice de Ventalong, so 
called because of the winds which at certain 
seasons blow so furiously along the narrow 
valley in which it is situated; but the prior 
of the convent, having been warned of the 
outbreak, had already mounted his horse and 
taken to flight. Here Séguier was informed 
of the approach of a body of militia who 
were on his trail; but he avoided them by 
taking refuge on a neighbouring mountain side, 
where he spent the night with nis companions 
in a thicket. 
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Next morning, at daybreak, he descended | 
the mountain, crossed the track of his pur. | 
suers, and directed himself upon St. André | 
de Lancétze. The whole country was b 
this time in a state of alarm; and the | 
curé of the place, being on the outlook, | 
mounted the clock-tower and rang the | 
tocsin. But his parishioners joining the in- 
surgents, the curé was pursued by them, cap- | 
tured in the belfry, and thrown from its 
highest window. The insurgents then pro- | 
ceeded to gut the church, pull down the 
crosses, and destroy all the emblems of | 
Romanism on which they could lay their | 
hands. 

Séguier and his band next hurried across | 
the mountains towards the south, having 
learnt that the curés of the neighbourhood | 
had assembled at St. Germain to assist at the | 
obsequies of the archpriest Chayla, whose | 
body had been brought thither from Pont-de- | 
Montvert on the morning after his murder, | 
But when he was informed that the town and || 
country militia were in force in the place, he || 
turned aside and went in another direction. || 
When the curés, however, heard that Séguier || 
was in the neighbourhood, they fled panic- | 
stricken, some to the chateau of Portes, | 
others to St. André, while a number of them 
did not halt until they found shelter within | 
the walls of Alais, some twenty miles 
distant. 

Thus four days passed. On the fifth night 
Séguier appeared before the chateau of Lade- 
veze, and demanded the arms which had been 
deposited there at the time of the disarma- 
ment of the peasantry. The owner replied 
by a volley of musketry, which killed and 
wounded several of the insurgents, at the 
same time ringing the alarm bell. Séguier, 
furious at this resistance, at once burst open 
the gates, and ordered a general massacre of | 
the household. This accomplished, he ran- | 
sacked the place of its arms and ammunition, 
and before leaving set the castle on fire, the 
flames throwing a lurid glare all over the sur- 
rounding country. Séguier’s band then de- 
scended the mountain on which the chateau 
is situated, and made for the north in the 
direction of Cassagnas, arriving at the ele- 
vated plateau of Font-Morte a little before 
daybreak. 

In the meantime, Baville, the Intendant of | 
the province, was hastening to Pont-de- 
Montvert to put down the insurrection and 
avenge the death of the archpriest. The 
whole country was roused. ‘Troops were | 
despatched in hot haste from Alais; the 
militia were assembled from all quarters 
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and marched upon the disturbed district. 
The whole force was placed under the 
orders of Captain Poul, an old soldier of 
fortune, who had distinguished himself in 
the German wars, and also as a partizan in 
the recent crusade against the Italian Vaudois. 
It was because of the individual prowess 
which Captain Poul had displayed in his last 
campaign, that at the peace of Ryswick, 
Baville requested that he should be attached 
to the army of Languedoc, and employed in 
putting down the insurgents of the Cevennes. 

Captain Poul was hastening with his troops 
to Florac when, having been informed of the 
direction in which Séguier and his band 
had gone, he turned aside at Barre, and 
after about an hour’s march eastward, 
he came up with them at Font-Morte. 
They suddenly started up from amongst the 
broom where they had lain down to sleep, 
and, firing off their guns upon the advancing 
host, without offering any further resistance, 
they fled in all directions. Poul and his 
men spurred after them, cutting down the 
fugitives. Coming up with Séguier, who was 


vainly trying to rally his men, Poul took him 
prisoner with several others, and they were 
forthwith chained and marched to Florac. 
As they proceeded along the road, Poul 


said to Séguier, “ Well, wretch! now I have 
got you, how do you expect to be treated 
after the crimes you have committed?” “ As 
I would myself have treated you, had I taken 
you prisoner,” was the reply. 

Séguier stood before his judges calm and 
fearless. “What is your name?” he was 
asked. “ Pierre Séguier.” ‘Why do they 
call you Esprit?” ‘ Because the Spirit of God 
isin me.” ‘ Your abode?” ‘In the Desert, 
and shortly in heaven.” “Ask pardon of 
the king!” ‘We have no other King but 
the Eternal.” ‘ Have you no feeling of re- 
morse for your crimes?” “ My soul is asa 
garden full of shady groves and of peaceful 
fountains.” 

Séguier was condemned to have his hands 
cut off at the wrist, and be burnt alive at 
Pont-de-Montvert. Nouvel, another of the 
prisoners, was broken alive at Ladevéze, and 
Bonnet, a third, was hanged at St. André. 
They all suffered without flinching. Séguier’s 
last words, spoken amidst the flames, were, 
“Brethren, wait and hope in the Eternal. 
The desolate Carmel shall yet revive, and 
the solitary Lebanon shall blossom as the 
rose!” Thus perished the grim, unflinching 
prophet of Magistavols, the terrible avenger 
of the cruelties of Chayla, the earliest leader 
in the insurrection of the Camisards ! 





It is not exactly known how or when the 
insurgents were first called Camisards. They 
called themselves by no other name than 
“The Children of God” (Znfants de Dieu) ; 
but thtir enemies variously nicknamed 
them “The Barbets,” “The Vagabonds,” 
“The Assemblers,” “The Psalm-singers,” 
“The Fanatics,” and lastly, “The Cami- 
sards.” This name is said to have been 
given them because of the common blouse 
or camisole which they wore—their only uni- 
form. Others say that it arose from their 
wearing a white shirt, or camise, over their 
dress, to enable them to distinguish each 
other in their night attacks ; and that this 
was the case, is partly countenanced by the 
fact that in the course of the insurrection 
a body of peasant royalists took the field, 
who designated themselves the “ d/ack 
Camisards,” in contradistinction from the 
white. Others say the word is derived 
from camis, signifying a road-runner. But 
whatever the origin of the word may 
be, the Camisards was the name most 
commonly applied to the insurgents, and 
by which they continue to be known in local 
history. 


Captain Poul vigorously followed up the 
blow delivered at Font-Morte. He appre- 
hended all suspected persons in the Upper 
Cevennes, and sent them before the judges 
at Florac. Unable to capture the insurgents 
who had escaped, he seized their parents, 
their relations, and families, and these were 
condemned to various punishments. But what 
had become of the insurgents themselves ? 
Knowing that they had nothing but death 
to expect, if taken, they hid themselves in 
caves known only to themselves, and so 
secretly that Poul thought they had suc- 
ceeded in making their escape from France. 
The Intendant Baville arrived at the same 
conclusion, and he congratulated himself 
accordingly on the final suppression of the 
outbreak. Leaving sundry detachments of 
troops posted in the principal villages, he 
returned to Alais, and invited the fugitive 
priests at once to return to their respective 
parishes, 

After remaining in concealment for several 
days, the surviving insurgents met one night 
to consult as te the steps they were to take, 
with a view to their personal safety. ‘They 
had by this time been joined by several 
sympathizers, amongst others by three veteran 
soldiers—Laporte, Espérandieu, and Rastelet 
—and by young Cavalier, who had just re- 
turned from Geneva, where he had been in 
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exile, to share in the dangers of his com- | 
patriots. The greater number of those pre- 
sent were in favour of bidding a final adieu | 
to France, and escaping across the frontier 
into Switzerland. They considered the chances | 
of their offering any successful resistance to | 
their oppressors altogether hopeless. But | 
against this craven course, Laporte raised 
his voice. 

“ Brethren,” said he, “ why depart into the 
land of the stranger ? Have we not a country 
of our own, the country of our fathers? It 
is, you say, a country of slavery and death ! 
Well! Free it! and deliver your oppressed 
brethren. Never say, ‘What can we do? 





We are few in number, and without arms!’ 
The God of armies shall be our strength, 
Let us sing aloud the psalm of battles, and 
from the Loztre even to the sea, Israel will 
| arise! As for arms, have we not our hatchets? 
These will bring us muskets! Brethren, 
there is only one course worthy to be pur- 
sued. It is to live for our country ; and if 
need be, die for it! Better die by the sword 
than by the rack or the gallows !” 

From this moment, not another word was 
said of flight. With one voice, the assembly 
cried—“ Be our chief! It is the will of the 
Eternal!” “The Eternal be the witness of 
your promises,” replied Laporte ; “ I consent 
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to be your chief!” He assumed forthwith 
the title of “‘ Colonel of the Children of God,” 
and named his camp “The camp of the | 
Eternal !’ 

This Laporte belonged to an old Huguenot | | 
family of the village of Massoubeyran, near | 
Anduze. They were respectable peasants, 
some of whom lived by farming and others | 
by trade. Old John Laporte had four sons, 
of whom the eldest succeeded his father as a | 
small farmer and cattle-breeder, occupying 
the family dwelling at Massoubeyran, still 
known there as the house of “ Laporte- | 
Roland.” It contains a secret retreat, open- | 
ing from a corner of the floor, called the 


puntry 


of the Camisards. 
“Cachette de Roland,” in which the cele- 
brated chief of this name, son of the owner, 
was accustomed to take refuge ; and in this 
| cottage, the old Bible of Roland’s father, as 
well as the halbert of Roland himself, are 
| religiously preserved to this day. 

Two of Laporte’s brothers were Protestant 
ministers. One of them was the last pastor 


| of Collet-de-Deze in the Cevennes. Banished 


because of his faith, he fled from France at 


| the Revocation, joined the army of the Prince 


of Orange in Holland, and came over with 
him to England as chaplain of one of the 
French regiments which landed at Torbay in 
1688. Another brother, also a pastor, re- 
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The fourth brother was the Laporte whom 
we have just described as undertaking the 
leadership of the few hunted insurgents re- 
maining in the Upper Cevennes. He had 
served as a soldier in the king’s armies, and 
at the peace of Ryswick returned to his 


mained in the Cevennes, preaching to the 
people in the Desert, though at the daily risk 
of his life, and after about ten years’ labour 
in this vocation, he was apprehended, taken 
prisoner to Montpelier, and strangled on the 
Peyron in the year 1696. 











Mialet, near Anduze. 


native village, the year after his elder brother | brown, brawny man, of vehement piety, a 
had suffered martyrdom at Montpelier. He | constant frequenter of the meetings in the 
settled for a time at Collet-de-Deze, from | Desert, and a mighty psalm-singer—one of 
which his other brother had been expelled, | those strong, massive, ardent-natured men 


and there he carried on the trade of an iron-| who so powerfully draw others after them, 
worker and blacksmith. He was a great, |and in times of revolution exercise a sort of 
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popular royalty amongst the masses. The 
oppression which had raged so furiously in 
the district excited his utmost indignation, 
and when he sought out the despairing in- 
surgents in the mountains, and found that 
they were contemplating flight, he at once 
gave utterance to the few burning words we 
have cited above, and fixed their determina- 
tion to strike at least another blow for the 
liberty of their country.and their religion. 

The same evening on which Laporte as- 
sumed the leadership (about the beginning 
of August, 1702) he made a descent on three 
Roman Catholic villages in the neighbour- 
hood of their meeting-place, and obtained 
possession of a small stock of powder and 
balls. When it became known that the in- 
surgents were again drawing together, others 
joined them. Amongst these were Castanet, 
a forest-ranger of the Aigoal mountain district 
in the west, who brought with him some twelve 
recruits from the country near Vebron. 
Shorty after, there arrived from Vauvert the 
soldier Catinet, bringing with him twenty 
more. Next came young Cavalier, from 
Ribaute, with another band, armed with mus- 
kets which they had seized from the prior 
of St. Martin, with whom they had been 
deposited. 

Meanwhile Laporte’s nephew, young Ro- 
land, was running from village to village in the 
Vaunage, holding assemblies and rousing the 
people to come to the help of their dis- 
tressed brethren in the mountains. Roland 
was a young man of bright intelligence, gifted 
with much of the preaching power of his 
family. His eloquence was of a martial sort, 
for he had been bred a soldier, and though 
young had already fought in many battles. 
He was everywhere received with open arms 
in the Vaunage. ‘‘ My brethren,” said he, 
“the cause of God and the deliverance of 
Israel is at stake. Follow us to the moun- 
tains. No country is better suited for war— 
we have the hill-tops for camps, gorges for 
ambuscades, woods to rally in, caves to hide 
in, and in case of flight, secret tracks trodden 
only by the mountain goat. All the people 
there are your brethren, who will throw open 
their cabins to you, and share their bread 
and milk, and the flesh of their sheep with 
you, while the forests will supply you with 
chestnuts. And then, what is there to fear? 
Did not God nourish his chosen people with 
manna in the desert? And does He not 
renew his miracles day by day? Will not his 
Spirit descend upon his afflicted children? 
He consoles us, He strengthens us, He calls 
us to arms, He will cause his angels to march 




















before us! As for me, I am an old soldier, 
and will do my duty !”* 

These stirring words evoked an enthusiastic 
response. Numbers of the people thus ad- 
dressed by Roland declared themselves ready 
to follow him at once. But instead of taking 
with him all who were willing to join the 
standard of the insurgents, he directed them 
to enrol and organize themselves, and await 
his speedy return ; selecting for the present 
only such as were in his opinion likely to 
make efficient soldiers, and with these he 
rejoined his uncle in the mountains. 

The number of the insurgents was thus 
raised to about a hundred and fifty,—a very 
small body of men, contemptible in point of 
numbers compared with the overwhelming 
forces by which they were opposed, but all 
animated by a determined spirit, and com- 
manded by fearless and indomitable leaders. 
The band was divided into three brigades 
of fifty each; Laporte taking the command 
of the companions of Seguier; the new 
comers being divided into two bodies of like 
number, who elected Roland and Castanet as 
their respective chiefs, 

Laporte occupied the last days of August 
in drilling his troops, and familiarising them 
with the mountain district which was to be 
the scene of their operations. While thus 
engaged, he received an urgent message from 
the Protestant herdsmen of the hill-country 
of Vebron, whose cattle, sheep, and goats a 
band of royalist militia, under Colonel Miral, 
had captured and were driving northward 
towards Florac. Laporte immediately ran 
to their help, and posted himself to intercept 
them at the bridge of Tarnon, which they 
must cross. On the militia coming up, the 
Camisards fell upon them furiously, on which 
they took to flight, and the cattle were driven 
back in triumph to the villages. 

Laporte then led his victorious troops 
towards Collet, the village in which his 
brother had been pastor. The temple in 
which he ministered was still standing,-—the 
only one in the Cevennes that had not been 
demolished, the Seigneur of the place intend- 
ing to convert it into an hospital. Collet 
was at present occupied by a company of 
fusileers, commanded by Captain Cabriéres, 
On nearing the place, Laporte wrote to this 
officer, under an assumed name, intimating 
that a religious assembly was to be held that 
night ina certain wood in the neighbourhood. 
The captain at once marched thither with his 
men, on which Laporte entered the village, 





* Brueys, “Histoire de Fanatisme;” Peyrat, “ Histoire 
des Pasteurs du Desert,” i. 314. 
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and reopened the temple, which had re- 
mained unoccupied since the day on which 
his brother had gone into exile. All that 
night Laporte sang psalms, preached, and 
prayed by turns, solemnly invoking the help 
of the God of battles in this holy war in which 
he had engaged for the liberation of his 
country. Shortly before daybreak, Laporte 
and his companions retired from the temple, 
and after setting fire to the Roman Catholic 
church, and the houses of the consul, the 
captain, and the curé, he left the village, and 
proceeded in a northerly direction. 

That same morning, Captain Poul arrived 
at the neighbouring valley of St. Germain, for 
the purpose of superintending the demolition 
of certain Protestant dwellings, and then he 
heard of Laporte’s midnight expedition. He 
immediately hastened to Collet, assembled 
all the troops he could muster, and put him- 
self on the track of the Camisards. After a 
hot march of about two hours in the direction 
of Coudouloux, Poul discerned Laporte and 
his band encamped on a lofty height, from 
the scarped foot of which a sloping yrove of 
chestnuts descended into the wide grassy 
plain, known as the “ Champ Domergue.” 

The chestnut grove had in ancient times 
been one of the sacred places of the Druids, 
who celebrated their mysterious rites in its 
recesses, while the adjoining mountains were 
said to have been the honoured haunts of 
certain of the divinities of ancient Gaul. It 
was therefore regarded as a sort of sacred 
place, and this circumstance was probably 
not without its influence in rendering it one 
of the most frequent resorts of the hunted 
Protestants in their midnight assemblies, as 
well as because it occupied a central position 
between the villages of St. Frézal, St. Andéol, 
Déze, and Violas. Laporte had now come 
hither with his companions to pray, and they 
were so engaged when the scouts on the 
look-out announced the approach of the 
enemy. 

Poul halted his men to take breath, while 
Laporte held a little council of war. What 
was to be done? Laporte himself was in 
favour of accepting battle on the spot, while 
several of his lieutenants advised immediate 
flight into the mountains, On the other 
hand, the young and impetuous Cavalier, who 
was there, supported the opinion of his chief, 
and urged an immediate attack; and an 
attack was determined on accordingly. 

The little band descended from their van- 
tage-ground on the hill, and came down into 


the chestnut wood, singing the sixty-eighth 
P 





scattered.” It was the “ Marseillaise” of the 
Camisards, their war-song in many battles, 
sung by them as a fas de charge to the music 
of Goudimal. Poul, seeing them approach 
from under cover of the wood, charged them 
at once, shouting to his men, “ Charge, kill, 
kill the Barbets!”* But “the Barbets,” 
though they were only as one to three of 
their assailants, bravely held their ground. 
Those who had muskets kept up a fusilade, 
whilst a body of scythemen in the centre 
repulsed Poul’s attack with the bayonet. 
Several of these terrible scythemen were, 
however, slain, and three were taken prisoners. 

Laporte, finding that he could not drive 
Poul back, retreated slowly into the wood, 
keeping up a running fire, and reascended 
the hill, whither Poul durst not follow him. 
The royalist leader was satisfied with remain- 
ing master of the hard-fought field, on which 
many of his soldiers lay dead, together with 
a captain of militia. 

The Camisard chiefs then separated, La- 
porte and his band taking a westerly direction. 
The Royalists, having received considerable 
reinforcements, hastened from different direc- 
tions to intercept him, but he slipped through 
their fingers, and descended to Pont-de-Mont- 
vert, from whence he threw himself upon the 
villages situated near the sources of the western 
Gardon. At the same time, to distract the 
attention of the Royalists, the other Camisard 
leaders descended, the one towards the south, 
and the other towards the east, disarming the 
Roman Catholics, carrying off their arms, and 
spreading consternation wherever they went. 

Meanwhile, Count Broglie, Captain Poul, 
Colonel Miral, and the commanders of the 
soldiers and militia all over the Cevennes, 
were hunting the Protestants and their families 
wherever found, pillaging their houses, driving 
away their cattle, and burning their huts ; and 
it was evident that the war on both sides was 
fast drifting into one of reprisal and revenge. 
Brigands, belonging to neither side, organized 
themselves in bodies, and robbed Protestants 
and Catholics with equal impartiality. One 
effect of this state of things was rapidly to 
increase the number of the disaffected. The 
dwellings of many of the Protestants having 
been destroyed, such of the homeless fugi- 
tives as could bear arms fled into the moun- 
tains to join the Camisards, whose numbers 
were thus augmented, notwithstanding the 
measures taken for their extermination. 

Laporte was at last tracked by his indefa- 





* The “Barbets” (or “* Water-dogs”’) was the nickname by 
which the Vaudois were called, against whom Poul had tor- 
merly been employed in the Italian valleys. 
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tigable enemy, Captain Poul, who burned to | father’s trade of a wool-carder. An avowed 
wipe out the disgrace which he conceived | Huguenot, he was, shortly after the peace 
himself to have suffered at Champ-Domergue. | of Ryswick, hunted out of the country be- 
Information was conveyed to him that La-| cause of his attending the meetings in the 
porte and his band were in the neighbour- | Desert; but in 1700 he returned to preach 

















hood of Molezon on the western Gardon, and 

that theyintended to hold a field-meeting there | 
on Sunday, the 22nd of October. Poul made 

his dispositions accordingly. Dividing his | 
force into two bodies, he fell upon the insur- 

gents impetuously from two sides, taking 

them completely by surprise. They hastily | 
put themselves in order of battle, but their | 
muskets, wet with rain, would not fire, and 
Laporte hastened with his men to seek the 
shelter of a cliff near at hand. When in the 
act of springing from one rock to another, he 
was seen to stagger and fall. It proved that 
he had been shot dead by a musket bullet, 
and his career was thus brought to a sudden | 
close. His followers at once fled in all direc- 
tions. : 

Poul cut off Laporte’s head, as well as the 
heads of the other Camisards who had been 
killed, and sent them in two baskets to Count 
Broglie. Next day the heads were exposed | 
on the bridge of Anduze ; the day after on | 
the castle wall of St. Hypolite ; after which | 
these ghastly trophies of Poul’s victory were 
sent to Montpelier to be permanently exposed 
on the Peyrou. 

Such was the end of Laporte, the second 
leader of the Camisards. Sécuier, the first, 
had been chief for only six days ; Laporte, the 
second, for only about two months. Again 
Baville supposed the pacification of the 
Cevennes to be complete. He imagined 
that Poul, in cutting off Laporte’s head, had 
decapitated the insurrection, But the Ca- 
misard ranks had never been so full as now ; 
swelled as they were by the persecutions of the | 
Royalists, who, by demolishing the homes of | 
the peasantry, had in a measure forced them 
into the arms of the insurgents. Nor were 
they ever better supplied with leaders, even | 
though Laporte had fallen. No sooner did | 
his death become known, than the “ Children | 
of God” held a solemn assembly in the | 
mountains, at which Roland, Castanet, Salo- | 
mon, Abraham, and young Cavalier were | 
present; and after lamenting the death of 
their chief, they with one accord elected La- | 
porte’s nephew, Roland, as his successor. 








A few words as to the associates of Roland, 
whose family and origin have already been | 


described. André Castanet of Massavaque, 
in the Upper Cevennes, had been a goatherd | 
in his youth, after which he worked at his | 


and to prophesy, acting also as a forest ranger 
in the Aigoal Mountains. Of all the chiefs 
he was the greatest controversialist, and in 
his capacity of preacher he distinguished 
himself from his companions by wearing a 
wig. There must have been something 
comical in his appearance, for Brueys de- 
scribes him as a little, squat, bandy-legged 
man, presenting “the figure of a little bear.” 
But it was an enemy who drew the picture. 
Next there was Salomon Condere, also a 
wool-carder, a native of the hamlet of Mazel- 
rode, south of the mountain of Bougés. For 


' twenty years the Condercs, father and son, 


had been zealous worshippers in the Desert 
—Salomon having acted by turns as Bible- 
reader, precentor, preacher, and _ prophet. 
Many of the family had suffered for their 
faith, The archpriest Chayla had persecuted 
them grievously. One of the sisters was 
seized by his soldiery and carried off to be 
immured in a convent at Meude, but was res- 
cued on the way by Salomon and his brother 
Jacques. Of the two, Salomon, though de- 
formed, had the greatest gift in prophesying, 
and hence the choice of him as a leader. 
Abraham Mazel belonged to the same ham- 
let as Conderc. They were both of the same 
age—about twenty-five—of the same trade, 
and they were as inseparable as_ brothers. 
They had both been engaged with Séguier’s 
band in the midnight attack on Pont-de- 
Montvert, and were alike committed to the 
desperate enterprise they had taken in hand. 
The tribe of Mazel abounds in the Cevennes, 
and they had already given many martyrs to 
the cause. Some emigrated to America, 
some were sent to the galleys ; Oliver Mazel, 
the preacher, was hanged at Montpelier in 


| 1690, Jacques Mazel was a refugee in Lon- 


don in 1701, and in all the combats of the 
Cevennes, there were Mazels leading as well 
as following. 

Nicholas Joany, of Genouilliac, was an old 
soldier, who had seen much service, having 
been for some time quartermaster of the 
regiment of Orleans, Atong other veterans 
who served with the Camisards, were Espé- 
randieu and Rastelet, two old sub-ofticers, 
and Catinat and Ravenel, two thorough 
soldiers. Of these, Catinat achieved the 
greatest notoriety. His proper name was 
Mauriel—Abdias Mauriel ; but having served 
as a dragoon under Marshal Catinat in Italy, 
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he conceived such an admiration for that 
general, and was so constantly eulogizing 
him, that his comrades gave him the nick- 
name of Catinat, which he continued to bear 
all through the Camisard war. 

But the most distinguished of all the 
Camisard chiefs, next to Roland, was the 
youthful John Cavalier, peasant boy, baker's 
apprentice, and eventually insurgent leader, 
who, after baffling and repeatedly defeating 
the armies of Louis XIV., ended his re- 
markable career as governor of Jersey and 
major-general in the British service. 

Cavalier was a native of Ribaute, a village 
on the Gardon, a little below Anduze. His 
parents were persons in humble circum- 
stances, as may be inferred from the fact 
that when John was of sufficient age he 
was sent into the mountains to herd cattle, 
and when a little older he was placed ap- 
prentice to a baker at Anduze. His father, 
though a Protestant at heart, to avoid perse- 
cution, pretended to be converted to Roman- 
ism, and attended mass. But his mother, a 
fervent Calvinist, refused to conform, and 
diligently trained her sons m her own views. 
She was a regular attender of meetings in 
the Desert, to which she also took her chil- 
dren. Cavalier relates that on one occasion, 
when a very little fellow, he went with her 
to an assembly which was conducted by 
Claude Brousson ; and when he afterwards 
heard that many of the people had been 
apprehended for attending it, of whom some 
were hanged and others sent to the galleys, 
the account so shocked him that he felt he 
would then have avenged them if he had 
possessed the power. 

As the boy grew up, and witnessed the 
increasing cruelty with which conformity was 
enforced, he determined to quit the country, 
and, accompanied by twelve other young 
men, he succeeded in reaching Geneva after 
a toilsome journey of eight days. He had 
not been at Geneva more than two months, 
when—heart-sore, solitary, his eyes constantly 
turned towards his dear Cevennes—he acci- 
dentally heard that his father and mother 
had been thrown into prison because of his 
flight—his father at Carcassone, and his 
mother in the dreadful tower of Constance, 
near Aiguesmortes, one of the most notorious 
prisons of the Huguenots. He at once 
determined to return, in the hope of being 
able to get them set at liberty. On his 
reaching Ribaute, to his surprise he found 
them already released on condition of attend- 
ing mass. As his presence in his father’s 
house might only serve to bring fresh trouble 

















upon them—he himself having no intention 
of conforming—he went up for refuge into 
the mountains of the Cevennes. 

The young Cavalier was present at the 
midnight meeting on the Bougés, at which 
it was determined to slay the archpriest 
Chayla. He implored leave to accompany 
the band, but he was declared to be too 
young for such an enterprise, being a boy of 
only sixteen, so he was left behind with his 
friends. Being virtually an outlaw, Cavalier 
afterwards joined the band of Laporte, under 
whom he served as lieutenant during his short 
career. At his death the insurrection assumed 
larger proportions, and recruits flocked apace 
to the standard of Roland, Laporte’s suc- 
‘cessor. Harvest-work over, the youths of 
the Lower Cevennes hastened to join him, 
armed only with bills and hatchets. The 
people of the Vaunage more than fulfilled 
their promise to Roland, and sent him five 
hundred men. Cavalier also brought with 
him from Ribaute a further number of recruits, 
and by the end of autumn the Camisards 
under arms, such as they were, amounted to 
over a thousand men. 

Roland, unable to provide quarters or 
commissariat for so large a number, divided 
them into five bodies, and sent them into 
their respective cantonments (so to speak) for 
the winter. Roland himself occupied the 
district known as the Lower Cevennes, com- 
prising the Gardonnenque and the mountain 
district situated between the rivers Vidourle 
and the western Gardon. That part of the 
Upper Cevennes, which extends between the 
Anduze branch of the Gardon and the river 
Tarn, was in like manner occupied by a 
force commanded by Abraham Mazel and 
Solomon Conderc, while Andrew Castanet 
led the people of the western Cevennes, com- 
prising the mountain region of the Aigoal and 
the Esperou, near the sources of the Gardon 
d’Anduze and the Tarnon. The rugged moun- 
tain district of the Loztre, in which the Tarn, 
the Ceze, and the Alais branch of the Gardon 
have their origin, was placed under the com- 
mand of Joany. And, finally, the more open 
country towards the south, extending from 
Auduze to the sea coast, including the dis- 
trictc around Alais, Uzés, Nismes, as well as 
the populous valley of the Vaunage, was 
placed under the direction of young Cavalier, 
though he had scarcely yet completed his 
seventeenth year. 

These chiefs were all elected by their fol- 
lowers, who chose them, not because of any 
military ability they might possess, but entirely 
because of their “ gifts” as preachers and 
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** prophets.” Though Roland and Joany had 
been soldiers, they were also preachers, as 
were Castanet, Abraham, and Salomon ; and 
young Cavalier had already given remarkable 
indications of the prophetic gift. Hence, 
when it became the duty of the band to which 
he belonged to select a chief, they passed 
over the old soldiers, Espérandieu, Rasletet, 
Catinat, and Ravenel, and pitched upon the 
young baker lad of Ribaute, not because he 
could fight, but because he could preach ; 
and the old soldiers cheerfully submitted 
themselves to his leadership. 

The portrait of this remarkable Camisard 
chief represents him as a little handsome 
youth, fair and ruddy complexioned, with 
lively and prominent blue eyes, and a large 
head, from whence his long fair hair hung 
floating over his shoulders. His companions 
recognised in him a supposed striking resem- 
blance to the scriptural portrait of David, the 
famous shepherd youth of Israel. 

The Camisard legions, spread as they now 
were over the entire Cevennes, and embracing 
Lower Languedoc as far as the sea, were for 
the most part occupied during the winter of 
1702-3 in organizing themselves, obtaining 
arms, and increasing their forces. The re- 
spective districts which they occupied were 


as sO many recruiting grounds, and by the end 
of the season they had enrolled nearly three 


thousand men. They were still, however, 
very badly armed. Their weapons included 
fowling-pieces, old matchlocks, muskets taken 
from the militia, pistols, sabres, scythes, 
hatchets, bill-hooks, and even ploughshares. 
They were very short of powder, and what 
they had was mostly bought surreptitiously 
from the king’s soldiers, or by messengers sent 
for the purpose to Nismes and Avignon. 
But Roland, finding that such sources of 
supply could not be depended upon, resolved 
to manufacture his own powder. 

A commissariat was also established, and 
the most spacious caves in the most seques- 
tered places were sought out and converted 
into magazines, hospitals, granaries, cellars, 
arsenals, and powder factories. Thus Mialet, 
with its extensive caves, was the head- 
quarters of Roland ; Bouquet and the caves 
at Euzet, of Cavalier; Cassagnas and the 
caves at Magistavols, of Salomon ; and so on 
with the others. Each chief had his respective 
canton, his granary, his magazine, and _ his 
arsenal. To each retreat was attached a special 
body of tradesmen—millers, bakers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, armourers, and other me- 
chanics ; and each had its special guards and 
sentinels, 





We have already referred to the peculiar 
geological features of the Cevennes, and 
to the limestone strata which embraces the 
whole granitic platform of the southern border 
almost like a frame. As is almost invariably 
the case in such formations, large caves, 
occasioned by the constant dripping of water, 
are of frequent occurrence ; and those of the 
Cevennes, which are in many places of great 
extent, constituted a peculiar feature in the 
Camisard insurrection. ‘There is one of such 
caves in the neighbourhood of the Protestant 
town of Gauges, on the river Herault, which 
often served as a refuge for the Huguenots, 
though it is now scarcely penetrable because 
of the heavy falls of stone from the roof. 
This cavern has two entrances, one from the 
river Herault, the other from the Mendesse, 
and it extends under the entire mountain 
which separates the two rivers. It is still 
known as “The Camisards’ Grotto.” ‘There 
are numerous others of a like character all 
over the district ; but as those of Mialet were 
of special importance—Mialet, “the Metro- 
polis of the Insurrection,” being the head- 
quarters of Roland—it will be sufficient if we 
briefly describe a visit paid to them in the 
month of June last. 


The town of Anduze is the little capital 
of the Gardonnenque, a district which has 
always been almost exclusively Protestant, 
Even at the present day, of the 5,200 in- 
habitants of Anduze, 4,600 belong to that 
faith ; and these include the principal pro- 
prietors, cultivators, and manufacturers of 
the town and neighbourhood. During the 
wars of religion, Anduze was one of the 
Huguenot strongholds. After the death of 
Henry 1V., the district continued to be held 
by the Duc de Rohan, the ruins of whose 
castle are still to be seen on the summit of 
a pyramidal hill on the north of the town. 
Anduze is jammed in between the precipi- 
tous mountain of St. Julien, which rises be- 
hind it, and the river Gardon, along which a 
modern quay wall extends, forming a pleasant 
promenade as well as affording a barrier 
against the furious torrents which rush down 
from the mountains in winter. 

A little above the town, the river rushes 
through a rocky gorge formed by the rugged 
grey cliffs of Peyremale on the one bank and 
St. Julien on the other. The bare precipitous 
rocks rise up on either side like two cyclopean 
towers, flanking the gateway of the Cevennes. 
The gorge is so narrow at bottom that there 
is room only for the river rushing in its 








i rocky bed below, and a roadway along either 
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bank,—that on the eastern side having been 
partly formed by blasting out the cliff which 
overhangs it. 

Crossing the five-arched bridge which 
spans the Gardon, we proceed along the 
eastern road, up the valley towards Mialet. 
It being market-day at Anduze, well-clad 
peasants were flocking into the town, some 
in their little pony carts, others with their 
baskets or bundles of produce, and each 
had his “ Bon jour, messieurs!” for us as 
we passed. So long as the road held along 
the bottom of the valley, passing through 
the scattered hamlets and villages north of 
the town, our little springless cart got cleverly 
along the well-frequented road. But when we 
had entered the narrower valley of Mialet, 
the cultivated ground became confined to a 
little strip along either bank ; the mountain 
barriers seemed to rise in front of us and 
on all sides, and the road became winding, 
steep, and difficult. A few miles higher up, 
the little hamlet of Massoubeyran, consisting 
of a group of peasant cottages—one of which 
was the birthplace of Roland, the Camisard 
chief—was seen on a hill-side to the right; 
and about two miles further on, at a bend 
of the road, we came in sight of the village 
of Mialet, with its white-washed, flat-roofed 
cottages—a little group of peasants’ houses 
lying in the hollow of the hills. The prin- 
cipal building in it is the Protestant temple, 
which continues to be frequented by the 
inhabitants; the Annuaire Protestante for 
1868—70, stating the Protestant population 
of the district to be 1,325. Strange to say, 
the present pastor, M. Séguier, bears the 
name of the first leader of the Camisard in- 
surrection ; and one of the leading members 
of the consistory, M. Laporte, is a lineal 
descendant of the second and third leaders. 

From its secluded and secure position 
among the hills, as well as because of its 
proximity to the great Temelac road con- 
structed by Bavilge, which passed from An- 
duze by St. Jean-de-Gard into the Upper 
Cevennes, Mialet was well situated as the 
head-quarters of the Camisard chief. But it 
was principally because of the numerous lime- 
stone caves which abounded in the locality, 
affording a ready hiding-place for the inhabi- 
tants in the event of their enemies’ approach, 
as well as because they were capable of being 
adapted for the purpose of magazines, stores, 
and hospitals, that Mialet became of so 
much importance as the citadel of the in- 
surgents. One of such caverns or grottoes 
is still to be seen about a mile below Mialet, 
of extraordinary magnitude. It extends 
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under the hill which rises up on the right-hand 
side of the road, and is entered from be- 
hind, nearly at the summit. The entrance 
is narrow and difficult, but the interior is 
large and spacious, widening out in some 
places into dome-shaped chambers, with sta- 
lactites hanging from the roof. The whole 
extent of this cavern cannot be much less 
than a quarter of a mile, judging from the 
time it took to explore it and to return 
from the furthest point in the interior to the 
entrance. The existence of this place had 
been forgotten until a few years ago, when it 
was rediscovered by a man of Anduze, who 
succeeded in entering it, but, being unable to 
find his way out, he remained there for three 
days without food, until the alarm was given 
and his friends came to his rescue and de- 
livered him. 

Immediately behind the village of Mialet, 
under the side of the hill, is another large 
cavern, with other grottoes branching out of 
it, capable, on an emergency, of accommo- 
dating the whole population. This was used 
by: Roland as his principal magazine. But 
perhaps the most interesting of these caves is 
the one used as an hospital for the sick and 
wounded. It is situated about a mile above 
Mialet, in a limestone cliff almost overhang- 
ing the river. The approach to it is steep 
and difficult, up a footpath cut in the face 
of the rock. At length a little platform is 
reached, about a. hundred feet above the level 
of the river, behind which is a low wall 
extending across the entrance to the cavern, 
This wall is pierced with two openings, in- 
tended for two culverins, one of which com- 
manded the road leading down the pass, and 
the other the road up the valley from the 
direction of the village. The outer vault is 
large and roomy, and extends back into a 
lofty dome-shaped cavern about forty feet 
high, behind which a long tortuous vault 
extends for several hundred feet. ‘The place 
is quite dry and sufficiently spacious to 
accommodate a large number of persons ; and 
there can be no doubt as to the uses to 
which it was applied during the wars of the 
Cevennes. 

The person who guided us to the cave was 
an ordinary working-man of the village— 
apparently a blacksmith—a well-informed, 
intelligent person,—who left his smithy, op- 
posite the Protestant temple at which our 
pony-cart drew up, to show us over the place, 
and he took pride in relating the traditions 
which continue to be handed down from 
father to son relating to the great Camisard 
war of the Cevennes. S. SMILES. 
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VIII.—NAPARIMA AND MONTSERRAT (concluded). 


EAR ,—We had some difficulty 

in finding our quest, the mud volcano. 
Indeed, we should not have found it at 
all (for it was growing late) had we not 
come upon a negro hut, out of which 
tumbled the quaintest little old man, cut- 
lass in hand; and, without being asked, 
went on ahead as our guide. Crook-backed, 
round-shouldered, his only dress a ragged 
shirt and ragged pair of drawers, he had 
evidently thriven upon the forest life for many 
ayear. He did not walk nor run, but tumbled 
along in front of us, his bare feet plashing 
from log to log and mud-heap to mud-heap, 
his grey woolly head wagging right and left, 
and his cutlass brushing almost instinctively 
at every bough he passed, while he turned 
round every moment to jabber something, 
usually in Creole French, which of course 1 
couid not understand. 

He led us well, up and down, and at last 
over a flat of rich muddy ground, full of huge 
trees, and of their roots likewise, where there 
was no path at all. The solitude was awful ; 
so was the darkness of the shade ; so was the 
stifling heat ; and right glad we were when we 
saw an opening in the trees, and the little 
man quickened his pace, and stopped with an 
air of triumph not unmixed with awe on the 
edge of a circular pool of mud and water 
some two or three acres in extent. 

““Dere de debbil’s woodyard,” said he, 
with somewhat bated breath. And no 
wonder, for a more doleful, uncanny, half- 
made spot I never saw. The sad forest 
ringed it round with a green wall, feathered 
down to the ugly mud, on which, partly 
perhaps from its saltness, partly from the 
changeableness of the surface, no plant would 
grow, save a few herbs and rushes which love 
the brackish water. Only here and there 
an Echites had crawled out of the wood and 
lay along the ground, its long shoots gay 
with large cream-coloured flowers, and pairs 
of glossy leaves; and on it, and on some 
dead brushwood, grew a lovely little parasite 
Orchis, an Oncidium, with tiny fans of leaves, 
and flowers like swarms of yellow butterflies. 

There was no track of man, not even a 
hunter’s footprint; but instead, tracks of beasts 
in plenty—deer, Quenco (Dicoteles), and 
Lapo (Ccelogenys paca), with smaller animals, 
had been treading up and down, probably 
attracted by the salt water. 


They were safe | 


enough, the old man said. No hunter dare 
approach the spot. There were “too much 
jumbies here ;” and when one of the party 
expressed a wish to lie out there some night, 
in the hope of good shooting, the negro 
shook his head ; he “would not do that for 
all the world. De debbil come out here at 
night, and walk about ;” and he was much 
scandalized when the young gentleman re- 
joined, that the chance of such a sight would 
be an additional reason for bivouacking 
there. 

So we walked out upon the mud, which 
was mostly hard enough, past shallow pools 
of brackish water smelling of asphalt, to- 
ward a group of little mud volcanos on the 
further side. 
the nether world are not permanent. They 
choke up after awhile, and fresh ones appear 
in another part of the area, thus keeping the 
whole clear of plants. 

They are each some two or three feet 
high, of the very finest mud, which leaves no 
feeling of grit on the fingers or tongue, and 
dries, of course, rapidly in the sun. On the 
top, or near the top of each, is a round hole, 
of a finger’s breadth, polished to exceeding 
smoothness, and running down through the 
cone as far as we could dig. From them ooze 
perpetually, with a clicking noise of gas- 
bubbles, water and mud ; and now and then, 
losing their temper, they spurt out their dirt 
to a considerable height; a feat which we 
did not see performed, but which is common 
enough to keep us in something like fear and 
trembling while we opened a cone with our 
cutlasses. For though we could hardly 
have been made dirtier than we were, an ex- 
plosion in our faces of mud with “a faint 
bituminous smell,” and impregnated with 
“common salt, a notable proportion of 
iodine, and a trace of carbonate of soda and 
carbonate of lime,”* would have been both 
unpleasant and humiliating. But the most 
puzzling thing about the place is, that out 
| of the mud comes up a multitude of small 
| stones, like no stones in the neighbour- 
hood. We found concretions of iron-sand, 
and scales which seemed to have peeled off 
them; pebbles, quartzose, or jasperite, or 
like in appearance to flint: but all evidently 
long rolled on a sea-beach. Messrs. Wall 
and Sawkins mention pyrites and gypsum 


* Dr. Davy (West Indies, art. Zrinidad). 
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as being found; but we saw none, as far 
as I recollect. All these must have been 
carried up from a considerable depth by the 
force of the same gases which make the 
little mud volcanos. 

Now and then this “ Salse,” so quiet when 
we saw it, is said to be seized with a violent 
paroxysm. Explosions are heard, and large 
discharges of mud, and even flame, are said 
to appear. Some seventeen years ago (ac- 
cording to Messrs. Wall and Sawkins) such 
an explosion was heard six miles off, and 
next morning the surface was found quite 
altered, and trees had disappeared, or been 
thrown down. But—as they wisely say— 
the reports of the inhabitants must be re- 
ceived with extreme caution. In the autumn 
of last year, some such explosion is said to 
have taken place at the Cedros Salse, a place 
so remote, unfortunately, that I could not 
visit it. The negroes and Coolies, the story 
goes, came running to the overseer at the 
noise, assuring him that something terrible 
had happened ; and when he, in defiance of 
their fears, went off to the Salse, he found 


that many tons of mud—lI was told thousands’ 


—had been thrown out. How true this may 
be, I cannot say. But Messrs. Wall and 


Sawkins saw with their own eyes, in 1856, 


about two miles from this Cedros Salse, the 
results of an explosion which had happened 
only two months before, and of which they 
give a drawing. A surface, two hundred feet 
round, had been upheaved fifteen feet, 
throwing the trees in every direction, and 
the sham earthquake had shaken the ground 
for two hundred or three hundred yards 
round, till the natives fancied that their huts 
were going to fall. 

There is a third Salse near Poole River, on 
the Upper Ortoire, which is extinct, or at 
least quiescent ; but this, also, I could not 
visit. It is about seventeen miles from the 
sea, and about two hundred feet above it. 

As for the causes of these Salses, I fear 
you must be content, for the present, with a 
somewhat muddy explanation of the muddy 
mystery. Messrs. Wall and Sawkins are 
inclined to connect the Salses with asphalt 
springs and pitch lakes. “‘ There is,” they say, 
“every gradation from the smaller Salses to 
the ordinary naphtha or petroleum springs.” 
It is certain that in the production of asphalt, 
carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and 
water are given off. ‘“ May not,” they ask, 
“these orifices be the vents by which such 
| gases escape? and in forcing their way to the 
surface, is it not natural that the liquid 


| asphalt and slimy water should be drawn up 
XI—s52 





and expelled?” They point out the fact, 
that wherever such volcanos exist, asphalt or 
petroleum is found hard by. The mud 
volcanos of Turbaco, in New Granada, 
famous from Humboldt’s description of 
them, lie in an asphaltic country. They 
are much larger than those of Trinidad, the 
cones being, some of them, twenty feet high. 
When Humboldt visited them in 1801, they 
gave off hardly anything save nitrogen gas. But 
in the year 1850, a “ bituminous odour” had 
begun to be diffused, asphaltic oil swam on 
the surface of the small openings, and the 
gas issuing from any of the cones could be 
ignited. Dr. Daubeny found the mud vol- 
canos of Macaluba giving out bitumen and 
bubbles of carbonic acid and carburetted 
hydrogen. The mud volcano of Saman, in 
the Western Caucasus, gives off, with a con- 
tinual stream of thick mud, ignited gases, ac- 
companied with mimic earthquakes like those 
of the Trinidad Salses; and this out ot a 
soil said to be full of bituminous springs, and 
where (as in Trinidad) the tertiary strata carry 
veins of asphalt, or are saturated with naphtha, 
At the famous and sacred fire wells of Baku, 
in the Eastern Caucasus, the ejections of mud 
and inflammable gas are so mixed with as- 
phaltic products, that Eichwald says “ that 
they should be rather called naphtha volcanos 
than mud volcanos, as the eruptions always 
terminate in a large emission of naphtha.” 

It is reasonable enough, then, to suppose 
a similar connection in Trinidad. But 
whence come, either in Trinidad or at 
Turbaco, the sea-salts and the iodine? Cer- 
tainly not from the sea itself, which is distinct, 
in the case of the Trinidad Salses, from two 
to seventeen miles. It must exist already in 
the strata below. And the ejected pebbles, 
which are certainly sea-worn, must form part 
of a tertiary sea-beach, covered by sands, and 
covering, perhaps, in its turn, vegetable 
débris which, as it is converted into asphalt, 
thrusts them up to the surface. 

We had to hurry away from the strange 
place ; for night was falling fast, or rather 
ready to fall, as always here, in a moment, 
without twilight ; and we were scarce out of 
the forest before it was dark. The wild 
game was already moving ; and a deer crossed 
our line of march close before one of the 
horses. However, we were not benighted ; 
for the sun was hardly down ere the moon 
rose, bright and full; and we floundered 
home through the mud, to start again next 
morning into mud again. 

Through rich rolling land covered with 
cane, past large sugar works, where crop- 
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time with all its bustle was just beginning ; 
along a tramway, which made an excellent 
horse-road ; and then along one of the new 
roads which are opening up the yet un- 
touched riches of this island. It was a solid 
pleasure to see good engineering round the 
hill-sides ; gullies which but a year or two 
before were break-neck scrambles into fords 
often impassable after all, bridged with balks 
of incorruptible timber, on piers sunk, to give 
a hold in that sea of hasty-pudding, sixteen 
feet below the river-bed, and side supports 
sunk as far into the banks; a solid pleasure 
to congratulate the warden (who had joined 
us) on his triumphs, or to hear how he had 
sought for miles around in the hasty-pudding 
sea, ere he could find either gravel or stone 


for road metal, and had found it after all ; | 


and how he had coaxed and petted the too- 
comfortable natives into being well paid for 
doing the very road-making which, if they 
had any notion of their own interests, they 
would combine to do for themselves, And 
so we rode on chatting, 

“While all the land, 


Beneath a broad and equal-blowing breeze, 
Smelt of the coming summer ;”’ 


for it was winter then, and only 80° in the 
shade ; till the road entered the virgin forest, 
through which it has been driven, on the 
American principle of making land valuable, 
by beginning with a road, and expecting 
settlers to follow it. Some such settlers we 
found, clearing right and left; and among 
them, a most satisfactory sight, more than one 
Coolie family, who had served their appren- 


ticeship, saved money, bought Government | 


land, and set up as yeomen, the foundation, 
it is to be hoped, of a class of peasant pro- 
prietors far superior to the average negro 
squatter. 

One clearing we reached—were I five-and- 
twenty, I should like to make just such 
another next to it—of a higher class still. A 
cultivated Scotchman, now no longer young, 
but hale and mighty, had taken up three 
hundred acres, and already cleared a hundred 
and fifty, and there intended to pass the rest 
of a busy life, not under his own vine and 
fig-tree, but under his own castor-oil and 
cacao-tree. We were welcomed by as noble 
a Scot’s face as I ever saw, and as keena 
Scot’s eye; taken in and fed, horses and 
men, even too sumptuously, in a palm and 
timber house ; and then wandered out to see 
the site of his intended mansion, with the 
rich wooded hills of the Latagual to the 
north, and all around the unbroken forest, 
where, he told us, the howling monkeys 


shouted defiance morning and evening at 
him who did 
“ Invade their ancient solitary reign.” 

Then we went down to see the Coolie bar- 
racks, where the folk seemed as happy and 
well cared for as they were certain to be 
under such a master. Then down toa rocky 
pool in the river, jammed with bare white 
logs (as in some North American forest), 
which had been stopped in flood by one 
enormous trunk across the stream ; then back 
past the site of the ajoupa which had been 
our host’s first shelter, and which had dis- 
appeared by a cause strange enough to Eng- 
lish ears. An enormous Ceiba near by 
was felled, in spite of the negroes’ fears. Its 
boughs, when it fell, did not reach the ajoupa 
by twenty feet or more ; but the wind of its 
fall did, and blew the hut clean away. This 
may sound like a story out of Munchausen ; 
but there was no doubt of the fact; and if 
you had seen the size of the tree which did 
the deed it would have seemed to you pro- 
bable enough. 

We rode away again, and into the “ Mori- 
chal,” the hills where Moriche palms are 
found, to see certain springs and a certain 

tree ; and well worth seeing they were. Out 
| of the base of a limestone hill, amid delicate 
| ferns, under the shade of enormous trees, a 
| clear pool bubbled up and ran away, a stream 
| from its very birth, as is the wont of lime- 
| stone springs. It was a spot fit for a Greek 
| nymph, at least for an Indian damsel ; but 
| the nymph who came to draw water in a tin 
bucket, and stared stupidly and saucily at us, 
was anything but Greek, or even Indian, 
either in costume or manners. Be it so. 
| White men are responsible for her being 
there: so white men must not complain. 
Then we went in search of the tree. We 
| had passed as we rode up some Huras (sand- 
| box trees), which would have been considered 
giants in England ; and I had been laughed 
at more than once for asking, “ Is that the 
tree? or that?” I soon knew why. We 
scrambled upa steep bank of broken limestone, 
through ferns and balisiers, for perhaps a hun- 
dred feet, and then were suddenly aware of a 
bole whicn justified the saying of one of our 
party—that when surveying for a road he had 
come suddenly on it, he “felt as if he had 
run against a church tower.” It wasa Hura ; 
seemingly healthy, undecayed, and growing 
vigorously. Its girth—we measured it care- 
fully for the second time—was forty-four feet, 
six feet from the ground; and as I laid my 
face against it an | looked up I seemed to be 
looking up a ship’s side. It was perfectly 
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| cylindrical, branchless, and smooth (save, of 
course, the tiny prickles which beset the sand- 
box bark) for a height at which we could not 
guess, but which we luckily had an oppor- 
tunity of measuring. A wild Tillandsia grew 
in the lowest fork, and had kindly let down 
an air-root into the soil. We tightened the 
root, set it perpendicular, cut it off exactly 
where it touched the ground, and then pulled 
carefully till we brought the plant, and half-a- 
dozen more strange vegetables, down on our 
heads. The length of the air-root was just 
seventy-five feet. Some twenty feet or more 
above that first fork was a second fork ; and 
then the tree began. Where its head was 
we could not see. We could only, by laying 
our faces against the bole and looking up, 
discern a wilderness of boughs carrying a 
green cloud of leaves, too high most of them 
ior us to discern their shape without the 
glasses. We walked up the slope, and round 
about, in hopes of seeing the head of the tree 
clear enough to guess at its total height ; but 
in vain, 


cern its masses rising, a bright green mound, 
above the darker foliage of the forest. It 


may have been of any height from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet; less it 


could hardly be. “It made,” says a note by 
one of our party, “ other huge trees look like 
shrubs.” 

‘I was assured that there were still larger 
trees in the island. A certain Locust-tree 
and a Ceiba were mentioned. The Moras, 
too, of the southern hills were said to be 
far taller. And I can well believe it; for 
if huge trees were as shrubs beside that sand- 
box, it would be a shrub by the side of those 
Locusts figured by Spix and Martius, which 
fifteen Indians with outstretched arms could 
just embrace. At the bottom they were 
eighty-four feet round, and sixty where the 
boles became cylindrical. By counting the 
rings of such parts as could be reached, he 
arrived at the conclusion that they were of 
the age of Homer, and 332 years old in the 
days of Pythagoras. One estimate, indeed, 
reduced their antiquity to 2,052 years old; 
while another (counting, I presume, two 
rings of fresh wood for every year) carried it 
up to 4,104. 

So we rode on and up the hills, by green 
and flowery paths, with here and there a 
cottage and a garden, talking over that 
wondrous weed, whose head we saw still, 
far below. For weed it is, and nothing 
more. The wood is soft and 


It was only when we had ridden | 
some half-mile up the hill that we could dis- | 





| 
| 


| 


botanists tell us, is neither more nor less 
than a gigantic Spurge, the cousin-german of 
the milky garden weeds with which boys 
burn away their warts. But if the modern 
theory be true, that when we speak (as we 
are forced to speak) of the relationships of 
plants, we use no metaphor, but state an 
actual fact ; that the groups into which we 
are forced to arrange them indicate not 
merely similarity of type, but community of 
descent ; then how wonderful is the kindred 
between the Spurge and the Hura—indeed, 
between all the members of the Euphor- 
biaceous group, so fantastically various in 
outward form; so abundant, often huge, in 
the Tropics, while in our remote northern 
island their only representatives are a few 
weedy Spurges, two Dog’s Mercuries—weeds 
likewise—and the Box. Strange enough it is 
if these last have all had the same parentage, 
if they have had the same parentage with 
forms so utterly different from them as the 
prickly-stemmed, scarlet-flowered Euphorbia 
common in our hothouses; as the huge 
succulent cactus-like Euphorbia of the 
Canary Islands; as the Gale-like Phyilan- 
thus; the many-formed Crotons, which, 
in the West Indies alone, comprise, ac- 
cording to Grisebach, at least twelve genera 
and thirty species; the hemp-like Maniocs, 
Physic nuts, Castor-oils ; the scarlet Poin- 
settia, which adorns dinner-tables in winter ; 
the pretty little pink and yellow Dale- 
champia, now common in hothouses; the 
Manchineel nut, with its glossy poplar- 
like leaves ; and this very Hura, or Sand-box, 
with leaves still more like a poplar, and a 
fruit which differs from most of its family in 
having not three but many divisions, usually 
a multiple of three, viz., fifteen ; a fruit which 
it is difficult to obtain, even where the tree is 
plentiful, because, hanging at the end of long 
branches, it bursts, when ripe, with a crack 
like a pistol, scattering its seeds far.and wide ; 
from whence its name of Hura crepitans. 
And what if all these forms are the descend- 
ants of one original form? Would that be 
one whit more wonderful, more inexplicable, 
than the theory that they were each and all, 
with their minute and often imaginary shades 
of difference, created separately and at once ? 
3ut if it be—which I cannot allow—what 
can the theologian say, save that God's 
works are even more wonderful than we 
always believed them to be? As for the 
theory being impossible, who are we that 
we should limit the power of God? “Is 


almost | anything too hard for the Lord?” asked the 


uscless, save for firing; and the tree itself, | prophet of old ; and we have a right to ask 
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it as long as time shall last. If it be said 
that natural selection is too simple a cause to 
produce such fantastic variety—we always 
knew that God works by very simple, or 
seemingly simple, means; that the universe, 
as far as we could discern it, was one 
organization of the most simple means ; 
it was wonderful (or ought to have been) in 
our eyes that a shower of rain should make the 
grass grow, and that the grass should become 
flesh, and the flesh food for man. Ought 
God to appear less or more august in our 
eyes if we discover that His means are even 
simpler than we supposed? We held Him 
to be almighty and all-wise. Are we to 
reverence Him less or more if we find that His 
might is greater, His wisdom deeper, than we 
had ever dreamed? We believed that His 
care was over all His works, that His provi- 
dence watched perpetually over the universe. 
We were taught, some of us at least, by Holy 
Scripture to believe that the whole history of 
the universe was made up of special provi- 
dences. If, then, that should be true which 
Mr. Darwin writes :— 

“‘ It may be metaphorically said that natural 
selection is daily and hourly scrutinizing, 
throughout the world, every variation, even 
the slightest ; rejecting that which is bad, 
preserving and adding up all that is good, 
silently and insensibly working whenever 
and wherever opportunity offers, at the im- 
provement of each organic being in relation 
to its organic and inorganic conditions of 
life :”—if this, I say, were proven to be true, 
ought God's care, God’s providence to seem 
less or more magnificent in our eyes? Of 
old it was said by Him without whom 
nothing is made—“ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” Shall we quarrel with 
physical science, if she gives us evidence 
that these words are true? Andif it should 
be proven that the gigantic Hura, then, and 
the lowly Spurge, sprang from one common 
ancestor, what would the orthodox theologian 
have to say to it, saving, “I always knew 
that God was great ; and I am not surprised 
to find Him greater than I thought ?” 

So much for the giant weed of the 


Morichal, from which we rode on and up, | 


through rolling country growing lovelier at 
every step, and turned out of our way to see 


*“ Arenal,” in a valley beneath. The meeting 
of the stiff marl and the fine sand was 
abrupt, and well marked by the vegetation. 
On one side of the ravine the tall fan-leaved 
Carats (Sabal) marked the rich soil ; on the 
other, the sand and gravel loving Cocorites 





‘had been the only inhabitants. 
| energy and tact of one man, then in our 
wild pine-apples growing in a sandy spot, or | 





appeared at once, crowding their ostrich 
plumes together. Most of them were the 
common species of the island, Maximiliana 
Caribcea, in which the pinnz of the leaves 
grow in fours and fives, and at different 
angles from the leaf-stalk, giving the whole a 
brushy appearance, which takes off some- 
what from the perfectness of its beauty. 
But among them we saw—for the first and 
last time in the forest—a few of the far more 
beautiful Maximiliana Regia, common on 
the mainland. In it the pinne are set on, 
all at the same distance apart, and all in the 
same plane, on opposite sides of the stalk, 
giving to the whole foliage a grand sim- 
plicity, and producing, when the curving leaf- 
points toss in the breeze, that curious ap- 
pearance which I mentioned in an earlier 
letter, of green glass wheels with rapidly- 
revolving spokes. At their feet grew the 
pine-apples, only in flower or unripe fruit, so 
that we could not quench our thirst with 
them, and only look with curiosity at the 
small wild type of so famous a plant. But | 
close by, and happily nearly ripe, we found | 
a fair substitute for pine-apples, in the fruit of | 
the Karatas. This form of Bromelia, closely 
allied to the Pinguin of which hedges are 
made, bears straggling plumes of prickly | 
leaves, six or eight feet long each, close to 
the ground. You look for a plant in which 
the leaves droop outwards—a sign that the 
fruit is ripe. After beating it cautiously (for | 
snakes are very fond of coiling under its 
shade) you open the centre; find, close 
to the ground, a group of whitish fruits, 
nearly two inches long; peel carefully off | 
the skin, which is beset with innumecable | 
sharp hairs ; and eat the sour-sweet refreshing 
pulp: but not too often, for there are always 
hairs enough left to make your tongue bleed 
if you eat more than one or two. 

With lips somewhat less parched, we rode 
away again to see the sight of the day, anda 
right pleasant sight it was. These Montser- 
rat Hills had been, within the last three 
years, almost the most lawless and neglected 
part of the island. A few squatters here 
and there, paying no land rates, obeying no 
law, and plundering the Government forests, 
By the 





party, these wild folk had been conciliated, 

brought under law, and made to pay their | 
light taxes, in return for a safety and comfort | 
enjoyed perhaps by no other peasants on | 
earth. The work had not been done without | 
personal danger. In one case a notoriously | 
lawless squatter had expressed his intention 
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of shooting the Government official. The 
white gentleman walked straight up to the 
little forest fortress, hidden in bush, and con- 
fronted the negro, who had gun in hand, “I 
could have shot you if I had liked, buccra.” 
“ No, you could not. I should have cut you 


down first ; so don’t play the fool,” answered | 


the official quietly, hand on cutlass. The 
wild man gave in, paid his rates, received the 
crown title for his land, and became (as 
have all these sons of the forest) fast friends 
with one whom they have learnt at once to 
love and fear. 

But in laying out this road, the surveyors 
had struck on a spot so beautiful, that they 
determined to found there a town in honour 
of the present Governor. On a flat plateau 
stands, then buried in virgin forest, a group 
of enormous Palmistes. The soil is ex- 
ceeding fertile. There are wells and brooks 
of pure water all around. ‘The land slopes 
down for hundreds of feet in wooded gorges, 
full of cedar and other admirable timber, 
with groups of Palmistes towering over them 
everywhere. Far away lies the lowland; and 
every breeze of heaven sweeps over the crests 
of the hills. They chose one peculiarly tall 
palm for a central landmark, an ornament to 
their town square such as no capital in 
Europe can boast. They cut traces, laid out 
streets, put up lots of crown lands for sale, 
and invited settlers, in the name of the Go- 
vernment. 


Scarcely eighteen months had passed since | 


then; and already there Mitchell Street, 
Violin Street, Duboulay Street, Farfan Street, 
had each its new houses built of precious woods 
and thatched with palm. Two Chinese shops 
held celestials with pig-tails and thick-soled 
shoes grinning behind cedar counters, among 
stores of Bryant’s safety matches, Huntley and 
Palmer’s biscuits, and Allsop’s pale ale. A 
church had been built, the shell at least, and 
partly floored, and held a very simple and not 
tasteless altar; the abbé had a good house, 
with a gallery, jalousies, and white china 
handles to the doors. The mighty palm in 
the centre of Gordon Square had a neat 
railing round it, as befitted the Palladium of 
the village. Behind the houses, among the 
stumps of huge trees, maize and cassava, 
pigeon-peas and sweet potatoes, fattened in 
the sun, on ground which till then had been 
shrouded by vegetation a hundred feet thick ; 
and as we sat at the head man’s house, with 
French and English prints upon the walls, 
and drank beer from a Chinese shop, and 
looked out upon the loyal thriving little 
settlement, I envied the two young men who 


could say, “At least, we have not lived in 
vain; for we have made this out of the 
primeval forest.” 


Then on again. “ We mounted” (I quote 


now from the notes of one to whom, after 
all, the very existence of the settlement 
was due) “to the crest of the hills, and 
had a noble view southwards, looking over 
the rich mass of dark wood, flecked here 





and there with a scarlet stain of Bois Im- 
| mortelle, to the great sea of bright green 
| sugar cultivation in the Naparimas, studded 
| by white works and villages, and backed far 
| off by a hazy line of forest, out of which rose 
the peaks of the Moruga Mountains. More 
to the west, San Fernando hill, the calm gulf, 
and the coast toward La Brea and Cedros melt- 
ing into mist. * * * * Thought we should 
get a better view of the northern mountains 
by riding up to old Nicano’s house ; and so 
we did, riding under the cacao rich in yellow 
and purple pods. The view was fine ; but 
| the northern range, though visible, was rather 
' too indistinct, and the mainland was not to 
| be seen at all.” 

Nevertheless, the panorama from the top 
of Montserrat is at once the most vast and 
|the most lovely which I have ever seen, 





| And whosoever chooses to go and live there 


|may buy any reasonable quantity of the 
| richest soil at one pound per acre 

Then, down off the ridge toward the north- 
ern lowland, sloped a headlong old Indian 
path, by which we tumbled, at last, across a 
rocky brook, and into a fresh Paradise. 

You must excuse me using this word so 
often; but I use it in the original Persian 
sense, as a place in which natural beauty has 
been helped by art. An English park or 
garden would have been called of old a para- 
dise. And the enceinte of a West Indian 
house, even in its present half-wild condition, 
well deserves the same title. That art can 
help nature there can be no doubt. The 
perfection of nature exists only in the minds 
of sentimentalists, and of certain well-meaning 
persons, who assert the perfection of nature 
when they wish to controvert science, and 
deny it when they wish to prove this earth 
fallen and accursed. Mr. Nesfield can make 
any landscape by obedience to certain laws, 
which nature is apt to disregard in the 
struggle for existence, more beautiful than it 
is by nature, and that without introducing 
foreign forms of vegetation. But if foreign 
forms, wisely chosen for their shapes and 
colours, be added, the beauty may be in- 
definitely increased. For the plants most 
capable of beautifying any given spot do not 
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always grow thereon; simply because they 
have not yet arrived there, as may be seen by 
comparing any wood planted with Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas, with the neighbouring 
wood in its native state. And thus somewhat 
of that variety and richness may be attained 
which are wanting everywhere, more or less, in 
the vegetation of our northern zone, only just 
recovering slowly from the destructive catas- 
trophe of the glacial epoch ; a richness which, 
small as it is, vanishes as we travel north- 
ward, till the drear landscape is sheeted, more 
and more, with monotonous multitudes of 
Heather, Grass, Fir, or other social plants. But 
even in the Tropics there is no doubt that the 
virgin forest, beautiful as it is, is much less 
beautiful, both in form and colour, than it 
might be made ; no doubt, also, that a mere 
clearing, after a few years, is a more beautiful 
place than the forest: because thereby dis- 
tance is given, and you are enabled to see 
the sky, and the forest itself beside ; because 
new plants, and some of them very handsome 
ones, are introduced by cultivation, and spring 
up in the rastrajo; and lastly, but not least, 
because the forest on the edge of the clearing 
is able to feather down to the ground, and 








change what is at first a bare tangle of stems 
and boughs into a softly-rounded bank of | 
verdure and flowers. 

When, in some future civilisation, the art 
which has produced, not merely a Chatsworth 
or a Dropmore, but an average English | 
shrubbery and park, is brought to bear on 
tropic vegetation, then nature, always willing | 
to obey when conquered by fair means, will 
produce such effects of form and colour 
around tropic estates and cities as we cannot 
fancy for ourselves. 

Mr. Wallace laments (and rightly) the ab- 
sence in the tropic forest of such grand 
masses of colour as are supplied by a Heather 
moor, a Furze or Broom croft, a field of yellow | 
Charlock, blue Bugloss, or scarlet Pojipy. | 
Tropic landscape-gardening will supply that 
defect ; and a hundred plants of yellow Alla- | 
manda, or purple Dolichos, or blue Clitoria, | 
or crimson Norantea, set side by side, as we 
might use a hundred Calceolarias or Gera- 
niums, will carry up the forest walls, and over 
the tree tops, not square yards, but (Ihadalmost | 
said) square acres of richest positive colour. | 
I can conceive no limit to the effects— | 
always heightened by the intense sunlight | 
and the peculiar tenderness of the distances— 
which landscape-gardening will produce when | 
once it is brought to bear on such material | 
as it has never yet attempted to touch. 

And thus this little paradise at Tortuga, 








} 
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though cleared out without any regard to art, 
was far more beautiful than the forest out of 
which it had been hewn three years before. 
The first two settlers (who were in the party) 
regretted the days when the house was a 
mere palm-thatched hut, wherein they sat on 
stumps which would not balance, and ate 
potted meat with their pocket-knives. But it 
had grown now into a grand place, fit to re- 
ceive ladies : such a house, or rather shed, as 
those South Sea Island ones which you may 
see in Cook’s Voyages, save that a couple of 
bed-rooms had been boarded off at the back, 
a little office on one side, and a bulwark, like 
that of a ship, put round the gallery. And 
as we lounged in the gallery, and looked 
down through the purple gorges, and up at 


‘the mountain woods, over which the stars 


were flashing out bright and fast, and listened 
to the soft strange notes of the forest birds 
going to roost, again the thought came over 
me—Why should not gentlemen and ladies 
come to such spots as these to live “the 
gentle life ?” 

We slept that night, some in beds, some in 
hammocks, some on the floor, with the rich 
warm night wind rushing down through all 


| the house; and then were up once more in 


the darkness of the dawn, to go down and 
bathe at a little cascade, where a feeble stream 
dribbled under the ferns and balisiers, over 
soft square limestone rocks, like the artificial 
rocks of the Serpentine, and those (copied 
probably from the rocks of Fontainebleau) 
which one sees in old French landscapes. 
But a bathe was hardly necessary. So 
drenched was the vegetation with night dew, 
that if one had taken off one’s clothes at the 
house, and simply walked under the bananas, 
and through the tanias and maize which 
grew among them, one would have been well 
washed ere one reached the stream. As it 
was, the bathers came back with their clothes 
wet through. No matter. The sun was up, 
and half an hour would dry all again. 

One object, on the edge of the forest, was 
worth noticing, and was watched long through 
the glasses ; namely, two or three large trees, 
from which dangled a multitude of the pen- 
dent nests of the Cassiques, birds of the size 
of a jackdaw, of a bright brown and yellow, 
and mocking-birds, too, of no small ability. 
The pouches, two feet long and more, swayed 
in the breeze, fastened to the end of the 
boughs with a few threads, and having, about 
half-way down, an opening into the round 
sac below, in and out of which the Cassiques 
crept and fluttered, talking all the while in 
twenty different notes. Most tropic birds 
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hide hots nests carefully in the a “The 
Cassiques hang theirs fearlessly in the most 
exposed situations. They find, I presume, 
that they are protected enough from monkeys, 
wild cats, and gato-melaos (a sort of ferret) 
by being hung at the extremity of the bough. 
So thinks M. Leotaud, the accomplished de- 


against ants; for so large is the number of 
these insects in our climes, that it would seem 
as if everything would become their prey.” 
And so everthing will, unless the bird- 
murder be stopped. Already the parasol-ants 
have formed a warren close to Port of Spain 
in what was forty years ago highly-cultivated 
ground, from which they devastate at night 
the northern gardens, For the birds which 
would have kept them down are shot and 





given to M. Leotaud’s question :— 
“The insectivorous tribes are the true 
representatives of our. ornithology. ‘There 


What would become of our vegetation, of 


ourselves, should these insect destroyers dis- | 


appear? Everywhere may be seen” (M. 
L. speaks, I presume, of five-and-twenty 


years ago. My experience would make me | 


substitute for his words, “ Hardly anywhere 
can be seen”) “one of these insectivora in pur- 
suit or seizure of its prey, either on the wing 
or on the trunks of trees; in the coverts of 
thickets, or in the calices of flowers. When- 
ever called to witness one of those frequent 
migrations from one point to another, so often 
practised by ants, not only can the Dendro- 


numerous, and most of them are so fond of 
Insect food, that they unite, as occasion offers, 
with the insectivorous tribes.” 


would be surprised and pained by the scarcity 
of birds in the forests of this island. 
We rode down toward the northern low- 


hill; and stopped to visit one of those excel- 
lent Government schools which do honour 
first to Lord Harris, and next to the present 


= 








scriber of the birds of Trinidad. But he adds | 
with good reason, “I do not, however, under- | 
stand how birds can protect their nestlings | 
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Cevenen. Here, in the depths of the forest, 
was a house of satin wood and cedar, not 
two years old, used at once as police station 
and school, with a shrewd Spanish-speaking 
schoolmaster, and fifty-two decent little brown 
children on the school books, getting, 
when their lazy parents will send them, as 
good an education as they would get in 
England. I shall have more to say on the 
education system of Trinidad. All it seems 
to me to want, with its late modifications, is 
compulsory attendance. 

Soon, turning down an old Indian path, 
we saw the gulf once more, and between us 


| and it the sheet of cane cultivation, of which 


, | one estate ran up to our feet, “like a bright 


| green bay entered by a narrow strait among 


the dark forest.” Just before we entered it 
we passed another pleasant sight. More 


| Coolie immigrants, who preferred remaining in 
gone ; and a sad answer will soon have to be 


the island after their term of service, had had 
lands granted them in lieu of the return pas- 
sage to which they were entitled. So here 


'the lithe dark folk were, all busily felling 
are so many which feed on insects and their 
larvae, that it may be asked with much reason, | 


wood, putting up bamboo and _palm-leat 
cabins, and settling themselves down as com- 


| fortable peasant proprietors, each one his own 


master, yet near enough to the sugar estates 
below to get remunerative work whenever 
needful. 

Then on, over slow miles (you must not 
trot beneath the burning midday sun) of sandy 
stifling flat, between high canes, till we saw 
with joy, through the long vistas of the straight 
trees, the mangrove shrubbery which marked 
the sea; into large sugar-works, to be cooled 
with sherry and ice by a hospitable manager, 
whose cool rooms were hung with good prints, 


| and stored with good books and knick-knacks 


colaptes (connected with our Creepers) be | 
seen following the moving trail, and preying | 
on the ants and the eggs themselves, but even | 
the black Tanager abandons his usual fruits | I in the opposite direction back to San Fer- 
for this more tempting delicacy. Our frugi- | nando, down a little creek, which served as a 
vorous and baccivorous genera are also pretty | port to the estate. 


So it was once. Now, accustomed to the | 


swarms of birds which (not counting the | three feet wide ; and was shoved by three 
game) inhabit an average English cover, you | 


from Europe, showing the traces of a lady’s 
hand. And here our party broke up. ‘The 
rest carried their mud back to Port of Spain, 


Plastered up to the middle like the rest of 
the party, beside splashes over face and hat, 
i ady ; 

got without compunction into a canoe some 


negroes down a long winding ditch of min- 


| gled mud, water, and mangrove roots. To 


keep one’s self and one’s luggage from falling 
out during the journey was no easy matter ; 


land, along a broad new road of last year’s | at one moment, indeed, it threatened to be- 
making, terraced, with great labour, along the | come impossible. 


For where the mangroves opened on the 
sea, the creek itself turned sharply northward 
along shore, leaving (as usual) a bed of mud 
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between it and the sea some quarter of a 
mile broad, across which, as a short cut to 
the boat, which lay far out, we had to pass. 
The difficulty was, of course, to get the canoe 
out of the creek up the steep mud-bank. To 
that end, she was turned on her side, with 
me on board. I could just manage, by jam- 
ming my luggage under my knees, and myself 
against the two gunwales, to keep in, holding 
on chiefly by my heels and the back of my 
neck. But it befell that in the very agony of 
the steepest slope, when the negroes (who 
worked like really good fellows) were nigh 
waist-deep in mud, my eye fell, for the first 
time in my life, on a party of calling crabs, 
who had been down to the water to fish, and 
were now scuttling up to their burrows among 
the mangrove roots; and at the sight of the 
pairs of long stalked eyes, standing upright 
like a pair of opera-glasses, and the long single 
arms which each brandished, with frightful 
menaces, as if infuriated Nelsons, I burst into 
such a fit of laughter that I nearly fell out 
into the mud. ‘The negroes thought for the 
instant that the “buccra parson” was gone 
mad ; but when I pointed with my head (I 
dare not move a finger) to the crabs, off they 
went in a true negro guffaw, which, when once 
begun, goes on and on, like thunder echoing 
round the mountains, and can no more stop 
itself than a blackcap’s song. So all the way 
across the mud the jolly fellows, working 
meanwhile like horses, laughed for the mere 
pleasure of laughing ; and when we got to 
the boat, the negro in charge of her saw us 
laughing, and laughed too for company, with- 
out waiting to hear the joke; and as two of 
them took the canoe home, we could hear 
them laughing still in the distance, till the 
lonely loathsome place rang again. And I 
plead guilty to having given the men, as pay- 
ment not only for their work but for their 
jollity, just twice what they asked; which, 
after all, was very little. 

But what, you will ask, are calling crabs? 
I could tell you better by a drawing than by 
words ; but, as I have not one at hand, I must 
ask you to conceive a moderate-sized crab, 
the front of whose carapace is very broad, 
and almost straight, with a channel along it, 
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in which lie, right and left, his two eyes, each 
on a footstalk half as long as the breadth of 
his body; so that the crab, when at rest, 
carries his eyes as epaulettes, and peeps out 
at the joint of each shoulder. But when busi- 
ness is to be done, the eyestalks jump bolt 
upright, and side by side, like a pair of little 
lighthouses, and survey the field of battle in 
a fashion utterly ridiculous. But as if fie 
were not ridiculous enough even thus, he is 
(as Mr. Wood well puts it) like a small man 
gifted with one arm of Hercules, and another 
of Tom Thumb. One of his claw arms, 
generally the left, has dwindled to a mere 
nothing, and is not seen; while along the 
whole front of his shell lies folded one 
mighty right arm, on which he trusts; and 
with that arm, when danger appears, he 
beckons the enemy to come on, with such 
wild defiance that he has gained therefrom 
the name of Gelasimus Vocans—“ The Call- 
ing Laughable ;” and it were well if all 
scientific names were as well fitted. He is 
(as might be guessed) a shrewd fighter, and 
uses (they say) the true old “ Bristol guard” 
in boxing, holding his long arm across his 
body, and fencing and biting therewith swiftly 
and sharply enough. Moreover, he is a 
respectable animal, and has a wife, and takes 
care of her; and to see him in his glory 
(they say) you should see him sitting in the 
mouth of his burrow, his spouse packed safe 
behind him inside, while he beckons and 
brandishes, proclaiming to all passers-by the 
treasure which he protects, while he defies 
them to touch her. 

Such is the “calling crab,” of whom I 
must say, that if he was not made on pur- 
pose to be laughed at, then I should be 
inclined to suspect that nothing was made 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

Aiter which sight, and the weariness of wait- 
ing, and (of course) a bucket or two of hot water 
emptied on us out of a passing cloud, I got 
on board the steamer, and away to San Fer- 
nando, to wash away dirt and forget fatigue 
amid the hospitality of educated and high: 
minded men, and of even more charming 
women, 

C. KINGSLEY. 
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June, 


place’ to 

Sim poor May, 
full of her past memories, but she was glad to 
get there ; she longed to take root again some- 
where, to begin some settled life once more. 
Clearly, thinking and reading did not answer, 
there is a time for everything, and there are 
some stings which only work can cure. But 
used as she was to the country poor, such 
work in London was to her a dismal thing 








May knew every soul, good and bad, old and 
young, at Fernyhurst. 
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mace OR work is | another rank the week after. 
() the great | enough, as well as good, among the country 

cure of all| poor, Heaven knows ; still, there she was not 
the mala-| poking in uncertain ash- heaps and pools of 
and | mud, but with her eyes open, doing her best 
miseries| with vice, or trying to help the struggling. 
beset | But in that great gulf of London misery, 
; mankind, 
honest work a mere, drop in the ocean, she felt it rather 
which you hopeless work. There was a wretched alley 
intend get- allotted to her, but there was no particular 
ting done,” 


Itwas the the * 
beginningof have generally little intercourse in London, ex- 


and cept with the begging portion of the working 
London was 


adiscordant | of getting something, and on the other of libe- 


When they were sick | 











which she took perhaps to the neighbour of 
There are bad 


where the best help which can be given seems 


reason why it should come to her share ; she 
felt there were thousands behind which had as 
great a claim. She had nothing to do with 
intelligent artisans,” indeed the rich 


class, with the desire, too often, on one side, 


rating their consciences : and if by chance she 
contrived to establish a really friendly footing, 
the extraordinary nomadic habits ot the Lon- 
don poor caused her to lose sight of them if 
she left town for a few months. It seems 
almost impossible for a family to continue a 
year in the same lodging—a strange contrast 
to the tenacity with which a peasant clings 
to the old “home,” however poor, with an 


g. , utter recklessness which is most remarkable. 


The birds, too, had often flown without 
| leaving the smallest clue by which to trace 


or in want, it was with no haphazard distribu- | them, although they knew they could expect 
tion that she carried them her relief, but with | help and sympathy from her, which they 


as much knowledge as is generally given us 
to gain of our fellow-creatures in any rank of 
life. There she was in the habit of paying 
visits of what may be called affection, to 
friends of long standing, who were really 
glad to see her for her own sake ; who cared 
almost as much for the welfare of Master Tom 
and the whereabouts of Master Charlie as 
about their own belongings ; they were part 
of the clan, as it were. 
not based upon the “ half-a-crown and a ton of 
coals” principle, which disorderly misery is 
likely to extract out of a district visitor. The 
visit in gencral was pleasant to both, and if in 
the course of conversation she found that her 
friend had a cough or a bad appetite, the 


Her intercourse was’ 





valued exceedingly. They have less fore- 
sight, as some one has said, than ants and 
bees ; while the much maligned country poor, 
at a distance from shops and markets, are far 
more used to look ahead. 

She set to work, however, as best she could. 
She was determined to make London her 
home, and pay the rent of duty there. She 
saw nothing of Walter Scrope, and heard but 
little more. There is hardly any place, indeed, 
where a meeting is not more likely to take 
place than in that gigantic portentous “con- 
course of atoms” called London. Men and 
women may live for years within half a mile 
(of streets) of each other, and, unless they 
happen to belong to the same set, never 


something which she sent no more degraded | catch so much as a distant glimpse each of 


XI—53 


| the recipient than the flowers and grapes| each. For some time May went on expecting 
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the accident of coming across him, fancying 
she saw him in one crowd after another, but 
gradually the hope died away. 

His father’s peerage had so little to support 
it that he was going on with his law as steadily, 
but not much more successfully than before. 
He was always busy, and had little to do with 
the society in which the Seymours lived, who 
rarely came across him. One morning at break- 
fast, however, the Colonel began upon him. 

“T am afraid young Scrope is becoming 
extremely odd. I think you used to have 


teaching a class mathematics at the Working 
Men’s something or other. Now, that you 
should assist the common people in hospitals 
and clothing clubs is quite right” (he was 
a governor himself), “ but really mathematics 
is a little too absurd.” 


May humbly suggested that it might be | 


better than the public-house. 

“* My dear May, you really don’t understand 
the question—such teaching leads to Bristol 
riots, and corn-law leagues, and all sorts of 
atrocities. I am sure the Duke would 
never... 

We have nearly forgotten the sort of abso- 


” 


lute despotism exercised over English society 
of a certain class by Wellington about twenty 
years ago ; he was a mighty man of war, and 
great in his own way, but on subjects in which 
he had had even less opportunity of judging 
than other men, his opinion was considered 


quite decisive. His administrations had 


tailed,* his prognostics had proved utterly false, | 


he had had to carry the measures of his oppo- 
nents against his own repeated protests, but still 
his admirers clung to their faith. What “the 
Duke said” (there was but one Duke in Eng- 
land) was absolutely infallible, and any state- 
ment which required endorsement, whether 


“Field Marshal the Duke’s ” pocket-handker- 
chiefs were stolen as relics by enthusiastic 
ladies, who asked his opinion on the merits 
of a new preacher and how their little girls 


should be educated. “Field Marshal the | 


Duke” was consulted on matters of taste by 
Government, whether his statue should be 
cocked up on the arch before nis door; and 
next— when the whole world was horrified at 
its effect—whether his Grace considered that 
he had better not come down again. Where- 
fore, when this dreaded name appeared on 





* Mr. Disraeli’s curious estimate of his political capacity 
in “ Sybil” is worth looking at—‘‘ Save me from my friends.” 








the field, May prudently turned the conversa- 
tion, and Walter’s crimes were forgotten in 
the story of the battle of Salamanca, where 
the Colonel had been as a boy, and the de- 
scription of which had ever (to himself if not 
to his hearers) the freshest interest and 
delight. 

Once only did she and Walter happen to 
meet. She had been called in by her sister 
to help her with some visitors, when “ Mr, 
Scrope ” was announced. He came warmly 


|up to her, and she saw that he was struck 
him at Fernyhurst in old days, May,” he said, 
turning to his sister-in-law. May assented | 
quietly. “I heard yesterday that he was | 


by her pale, sad looks, for his expression 
changed to one of deep compassion ; but she 
had told herself beforehand how she meant to 
behave, and her manner was frank and calm 


and simple with him, as of old. She thought | 


that he looked disappointed, but did not feel 
sure. He made his inquiries after Tom, 
whom he had been down to visit, said a word 


| of affectionate remembrance of her father, | 
and went away ; and May, one-half of herself || 
| having, as it were, looked on from without at || 
the other half, acting a part without flinch- | 
| ing, complimented herself on her cool self- | 
possession, and then rushed up-stairs, fastened | 
her door, and lay, tearless, pale, and wretched, | 


on her bed. 
“Why did I do it? I knowI gave him 


pain, and when he came up so friendlily ; it | 


was nothing but pride. Why could I not be 
friendly with him?” she repeated to herself, 
and then her pride took fire again. “He 
shall not say I sought him now when I am 
sad and dull, and have nothing to give. He 
meant only to be friendly and kind, and 
nothing more,” and she hid her head on the 
pillow with sheer misery. 

“We've had Walter Scrope here to-day, 
Egerton,” said Cecilia to her husband that 
evening. 


“T always hope that we shall hear he’s | 
| going to be married ; that’s the best thing | 
social, political, or religious, was supposed to | 
gain weight by using his omniscient name. | 


he can do. He could easily find some- 


body, and a nice somebody too, with plenty | 


of money, to take him; and it’s his duty 


to try and restore that old peerage,” an- | 


swered he. 

“T can't bear that sort of bargaining—so 
much title for so much money,” put in May, 
a little moved. 

“‘ My dear May, it isn’t that,” observed her 


brother-in-law gently. “You don’t consider, 


a poor peerage is a very trying thing; there 
are all sorts of duties required of you by your 
position ; real duties which you would be the 
first to acknowledge to be such, which can’t 


| rightly be accomplished without money, and 
| which it is extremely painful to refuse. And 
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you don’t mean to say that ke couldn’t find a 
charming girl zth money. 


| poor ones who are nice. He must look out 


May was silent. “ That’s the advice which 


all his best friends are giving him,” she | 


thought to herself, “‘ and quite rightly too,” 
she added with a sigh. 

Once again she saw him in the distance. 
It was at some great public celebration, and 
she felt sure that he had seen her too, and had 
slipped out of the way. She did not go into 
society, and a sort of tervent desire came over 
her to meet him again, to be sure that he had 
ceased to care for her, to be in his company, 
to speak to him, and make certain at least of 
what she herself was feeling. 

And August came. The London air felt 


it, and the baked pavement and walls made 
the streets feel like ovens. The green grass 
had become brown, and the rosy faces looked 


fagged and weary, and the whole of London. 


was going out of town (with the exception, 
that is, of two million of people, as much as 
the whole population of Scotland), and Colonel 
and Mrs. Seymour, of course, were preparing 
to go also. He had arranged for some 
grouse shooting with his friends in Scotland, 
and with his wife and sister-in-law wandered 
on visits from one house to another, with an 
occasional halt at some pretty inn, for the 
rest of the autumn. May had hardly been 
anywhere in her life ; and a tour in Scotland 
was so great a pleasure that at first she began 
to believe her extreme depression to have 
been a good deal owing to want of fresh air. 
But purple mountains and blue sea do not 
long keep off thinking :— 
“Oh, lady, we receive bunt what we give, 

And in our life alone does natur > live.” 
Mountain travel was not at all in Cecilia’s 
way. She did not want “to climb up that 
steep place to see the view,” she “ should 
tear her gown walking through that odious 
heather.” She did “not like to go on the 
lake, it was so disagreeable to have the wind 
blowing all one’s hair about so.” She always 
looked as if she came out of a bandbox, and 
sacrifices must be made, one cannot have 
everything, and the least important must of 
course go to the wall. Still this was not 
| exactly the companion for enthusiastic de- 
'| light in beautiful rivers and rough mountain 
| walks and rides. 
| Colonel Seymour's way of viewing scenery 
| was different, but hardly more congenial—it 


It isn’t only the | 








was simply conscientious. They were to go 
to that waterfali because General Bentinck 


had said it was the finest in Scotland ; and 
for the combination of the two in his circum- | 
stances; itrestricts his choice a little, that’s all.” | 


they took such another route because Lady 
Ben Lomond had told them that there was 
nothing like Loch Awe, and the view of Ben 
Cruachan, and when they met her, &c. &c. 
Then, having inspected the sight, whatever 


| it might be, fully, he put down his guide book 


or his opera glasses, his conscience at rest, and 
there was nothing more to be said about the 
matter. 

It is difficult to enjoy much under such 
solitary circumstances. Moreover, it is a tre- 
mendous wrench in life for a woman, whose 
whole time has been occupied for others, 
arranging for them, thinking for them, sacri- 


| ficing herself in their service, with all the 
| weight of responsibility of a large household, 
as if it had been breathed over and over | 
again, till all the freshness was taken out of | 


and in some respects the welfare of a parish 
greatly devolving upon her, and receiving the 
consideration and affection that result from her 
position, when she suddenly loses the whole. 
Now May had to seek her own duty, the 
hardest thing of all. She was accustomed to 
secure an hour to herself with difficulty, now 
it signified to no one how many hours she 
took, what she did, or what she thought ; the 
ground had, as it were, been cut away under 
her feet, and she had to work out for 
herself a new place to stand on. The 
burden of choice in occupation falls on a 
woman so rarely in the course of her life, 
it is generally so entirely cut out for her, 
that it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
unused faculty is weak and uncertain when 
the necessity is thrust upon her, and that she 
often chooses wrong. 

She would willingly have devoted herself 
to Cecilia, but that lady, though she liked 
every sort of attention—and indeed esteemed 
it as her right—considered affection as utterly 
superfluous, she did not know what to do 
with it, and it was returned on the giver’s 
hands as not wanted. 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN HARNESS. 


“ SUAVE mari magno,”.. . . said the Colonel 
(Latin quotations were more common twenty 
or thirty years ago in ordinary conversation), 
as he settled himself in the railway carriage 
of the express for London, their journey over, 
and looked round, rubbing his hands, “ which 
means how pleasant it is to see the men and 
women rushing up and down the station as 
the train is starting, while you are comfort- 
ably established in your chosen place with 
your rug, your bag, and cutting open the 
leaves of the morning paper.” 
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He was not sorry to be going back to his 
usual habits of easy-going London life, and his 
spirits rose every step as they whirled along 
nearer and nearer, while poor May felt as if 
she were returning to a cage. 





It is always a striking thing to enter 
London towards night after a few months’ 
absence—-the size, the persistence of the | 
rush of that great river of life rolling on—the | 
stream which has flowed along so long before | 
any of us were in being, which will flow just | 
as busily when every one of the individuals 
who compose it are gone to work elsewhere, | 
very far away, the glare—the noise, the in- | 
tense life lived there, and the equally intense 
feeling of one’s own insignificance as one 
drives in from the railway station into that 
full tide of human joys and woes.  Else- | 
where one’s own individuality has at least | 
some weight, is of some little importance ; 
one’s comings and goings make an appre- | 
ciable difference, to a certain set at least. 
But here no drop of rain which falls into the | 
sea could be absorbed more unconsciously, 
or be more convinced of its small value to the 
whole, than May as she once more took up 
the, to her, rather weary round of London life 
with a sigh. 

Colonel Seymour was an agreeable, pleasant 
man, very fond of his club and of society, 
with gentlemanly manners and a quiet good- | 
natured selfishness which made him like to 
see other people enjoy themselves, if it was | 
according to his own views of what was | 
pleasant and did not interfere with his notions | 
of what was properand becoming—a thorough 
man of the world, who hated enthusiasms and 
philanthropies and aspirations, and wondered 
at people for not being perfectly satisfied with 
such a life as pleased him so completely. He 
did not at all approve of his sister-in-law’s | 
going among filthy alleys and courts. “ She’s | 
a great deal too good-looking,” he said to his 
wife, who was inclined to let May occupy | 
herself as she pleased, so long as she was 
not troubled in the matter. 

“You really ought to speak to her, Cecilia, 
—she comes in looking so dead tired and so 
white ; and Lady Anne Saville would never | 
have allowed her daughter to do such a 
thing, I’m sure, and Lady Newtown would 
not have listened to it fora moment. She’s 
not fit for that sort of thing at all.” 

And to a certain extent it was true. May 
was not cut out for a sister of charity, she 
required a personal interest ; she could have 
sat up every night for a “month with an 
individual, but sick humanity did not as yet 
fill the vacant place in her heart. 





| for fresh air. 


The “loneliness of life” fell heavily upon 
her, the want of sympathy in the thoughts 
and the objects she cared for was like a 
dead weight on her as she went on the 
narrow circle to which her brother-in-law’s 
care and kindness confined her, and did as 
well as she could within its limits. She 
found existence, however, rather hard. She 
had all her life lived with original minds, 
with people who thought, and put their 
_ thoughts into words and works, or refreshed 
themselves with clever nonsense, and the 
‘bore to her of these well- educated, well- 
born, well-bred people of the world, to 
whom dining, and dressing, and driving, and 
visiting were the great aims of life, with 


| which not to be satisfied was almost a crime, 


became oppressive to her to that degree that 
she would have welcomed the conversation 
of a well-behaved ploughman as a relief. It 
was like living in a hothouse, and she longed 
She grew more silent and 
absent in spite of all her endeavours. Like 
many other impressionable clever people, she 
could not make talk, like so many yards of 
tatting, whenever she wished. With kindred 
responsive minds her thoughts seemed to flash 


in return. She was surprised sometimes herself | 


at the sparks hit out of her by the flint and steel 
of real congenial conversation ; but with those 
who did not understand, it was like the dull 
cold piece of metal before the electric coil is 
complete, and she sometimes seemed to her- 
self as dull as Alicia considered her. It was 
the difference between listening to a bird 


| carolling in the open wood and the bird 
| sitting =e and silent. 


“Sense to which there’s no replying, 

Truths which there is no denying,” 
| oppressed her like a nightmare, and she felt 
keenly that “nonsense would” indeed be 
“exquisite,” but wit and humour were both of 
them tabooed in the heavy atmosphere of 
propriety to which she was now condemned. 
“Les sots ne savent pas rire,” it is said, but 
it is by no means only “les sots,” there is a 
ponderous respectability and a fine flower 
of fashion where it is sometimes almost as 
rare. 

She saw nothing of Walter Scrope, and 
heard only that he had gone to the East—an 
old fancy of his, she remembered—and after 
his return that his mother had been ill, and 
that he had been called down to the north. 

The world was beginning to return to 
London, and the Seymours prepared, as 
usual, to receive and to go out, and expected 
May to do the same. She was glad now to 
|join them. She had a longing wish to see 
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|| him” again. “ Why should we not be friendly 
| now that he has forgotten anything further?” 
she repeated to herself. ‘Of course there 
could not now be anything else—a man who 
has been twice refused.” And as each day 
passed and they never met, the deferred hope 
| of this small instalment of blessing made her 
heart sick with the intense desire after old 
times as represented by him—after the sym- 
pathy which she now knew that in many 
things she had never had so truly with any 
one (though she had not cared for the man) 
except her father. But it was evidently not 
to be, and it was her own doing, and she set 
| to work with an earnest desire to do her 
| duty and live on in that shadowed valley 
| through which her pathway now lay. And 
| among those nicely dressed girls, with flowers 
| in their hair and fans in their hands, there 
| are many who are fighting as hard battles, 
'| going through as painful struggles as any 
| which their fathers and brothers are waging 
|| in the world outside. With powers and 
| abilities for which there is no legitimate 
outlet, affections for which they have no 
sufficient object, quiet sorrows which no 
human being ever guesses, longings which 
would only be laughed at if known, how 
willingly would they exchange this lite of luxu- 
rious repression for the really active work of 
their men relations—for work, however hard 
and trying. Even to see a definite end for 
what they endure would be something ; but 





to walk on in the darkness is what is de- | 


manded of them, and they do it by hundreds 
and thousands without a murmur, cutting 
themselves down as well as they can with 
unconscious heroism to the melancholy stand- 
ard required of them. 

The dull monotony of those wintry days 
seemed to eat into her, and the sort of dis- 
cussion which took place over all her plans 
was to her exceedingly trying; she missed 
the free life of her old home beyond measure. 

“So you have been to that committee at 
Lady Mary’s, to-day ?” said Colonel Seymour 
kindly, one evening; “I hope it was 
pleasant, my dear May.” 

May smiled. “ We spent nearly an hour in 
deciding whether a little ship should or 
should not be engraved at the head of our 
circulars. Twelve ladies debated it warmly. 
I think eleven would have done it quite as 
well—it might have been settled without my 
valuable assistance. And then any business 
which there was to be done was just arranged 
at the end of all things by the only two people 
in the room who really knew anything about 
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| think I shall go again.” 
| “My dear May,” remonstrated the Colonel 
earnestly, “pray do not give it up; Lady 
| Mary will be a very pleasant person for you 
to know, and Mrs. Tyndale gives capital 
| dinners—very good society indeed—it would 
| be the greatest pity for you to neglect such 
a pleasant opening, wouldn’t it, Cecilia ?” he 
ended, turning to his wife, who had just come 
| down. 

“A great pity,” replied she absently. 
| “ You'll remember, Egerton, that we dine at 
| seven to-day at General Bligh’s, and go to the 

Russells afterwards.” 

“But you hope she won’t give up the 

committee?” insisted her husband. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” said she carelessly. 

But May did not care to play at work in 

this manner, to turn philanthropy to account 
in the line of fine acquaintance. The gossip 
| of good society did not seem to her much 
| better than the gossip below it. She did not 
| care to know whether Miss Brown was going 
to be married to Mr. Jones, and even when 
| sublimated into the chances of the Duke of 
Bareacres marrying Lady Julia with nothing, 
or Miss Money with £150,000, it did not 
seem to her to make it much more interesting. 
| Colonel Seymour hated anything “ blue,” 
and authors, artists, and scientific men were 
| all slightly beyond the pale. You might 
speak to some of the chief celebrities if you 
met them at Devonshire or Lansdowne 
House, but, on the whole, “ my dear, one does 
not have that sort of people to dinner,” was 
the meaning of his reply when May once 
asked him to invite some delinquent guilty 
of spending his life in this obnoxious manner. 
There is nothing better of its kind or more 
agreeable, than the really first-rate society of 
London—the cream of the cream of every- 
thing, political, artistic, scientific, philan- 
thropic, and including, of course, the best of 
the aristocracy in birth, at whose houses, as 
neutral ground, “the best,” including the 
best cookery and the most beautiful art, 
pictures, music, and company, is often found. 
But what is called the ‘‘ best society” in the 
sense merely of aristocratic life is as dull as 
cliques must always be. Small talk is small, 
whether it relates to the personal affairs of 
the greengrocer and the cheesemonger, or ot 
marquises and viscounts. 

Colonel Seymour was almost distressed 
one night when, at one of the few houses they 
frequented, where the guests were not confined 
to their own set, he saw May, who was 
sitting by a young gentleman of the most un- 
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exceptionable position, an eldest son, a suck | 
ing M.P., positively turn away to an old 
professor on the other side, in an exceed- 
ingly ill-made coat, to whom she not only 
talked during the whole of dinner and after, 
but her colour came back, her whole manner 
changed, and her face was glowing with 
interest in what he was telling her. 

“ She'll never marry, my dear Cecilia, if 
she goes on in that way,” said the kindly 
Colonel, with a groan, that evening when he 
came up to bed; “and she looked so hand- 
some, too, to-night,” he added, unconscious 
that it was the interest she had felt which 
gave her the lacking fire ; “young Russell 
admired her exceedingly, I saw, but she 
never gave him a chance!” 

“Tt was that tiresome Oxford man, Pro- 
fessor of History, or something stupid, for I 
asked who he was,” answered Cecilia, yawn- 
ine; “I can’t imagine what she found in 
him.” 

Her husband laughed. “ To be sure there 
never were two sisters so unlike,” said he; 
and though he was finding such fault with 
May, he was not quite sure at the moment | 
that he preferred the type which he himself 
possessed. He remembered luckily in time, 
however, that it certainly was a more con- 
venient and manageable one, and that the 
next morning he should probably be fretting 
over May’s desire to go to some unpleasant | 
school or hospital, or to see her throwing 
her interests into an entirely wrong direction. 
He cared much more affectionately, indeed, 
about her future than Cecilia, who seldom 
troubled her soul much for anything which 
did not concern her own comfort or pleasure. 
And it was very disinterested of him, for he 
was very fond of his sister-in-law, and, except 
for their occasiona! disagreements about 





matters of etiquette, which he generally, too, 
contrived to filter through his wife, they | 
were excellent. friends. She was always 
ready for breakfast, or to do anything which 
he wished, always obliging, always attentive 
to what he said. He even rather liked in- 
structing her about politics, although, in 
general, he considered that women had 
nothing to do with such subjects. Cecilia 
was so perfectly indifferent about them, that 
it was hardly worth the trouble of explaining 
to her the turpitude of the Whigs on the 
corn-law question, or on the subject of Re- | 
form, but he had stretched a point, though | 
against his convictions, and full as it were of 
parentheses, and allowed that a young lady 
(or, at least, this young lady) might care for 
such questions (or rather for his interest in 


such questions) without losing caste. He 
had known almost everybody worth knowing | 
in a certain class, had been everywhere, and | 
had a great deal of gentlemanly political | 
history at his fingers’ ends which interested 
her exceedingly, while she kept her own 
opinions safely to herself. Altogether, she 
would be a sad loss to his household, but he | 
had been taught to believe that it was the 
chief business of woman to marry, and here | 
was May nearly six-and-twenty, and nothing | 
done! He began to consider that he him- 
self was greatly to blame for not having 
arranged something suitable for her. It 
would be a great sacrifice to lose her, but the 
code of social proprieties had, in his eyes, | 
something of the sacredness of moral laws, 
and it was as painful for him to see one | 
infringed as the other. 

Meantime, poor May sufiered a good deal 
from his kindness ; she had been accustomed 
to the perfect freedom of Fernyhurst, where, 
as the chief lady of the place, a thing was 
almost considered right because she did it ; 
and, at all events, nobody had a right to find 
fault with her but her father, who was always 
pleased with her doings ; and now, Colonel | 
Seymour was unhappy if she went out with- | 
out a servant, and even resented a cab. 
Twenty years ago cabs were not quite 
adopted into * genteel” life, and poor May’s 
tether grew smaller and shorter as time went 
on, and she was allowed to do even less as 
the season advanced. 

“But I’m not a young lady,” said she, 
driven to bay one day, goaded by his kindly 
interference to remonstrate. 

“Yes you are, my dear, and a very pretty 
one, too,” answered he, exasperated past his 
manners, for he was too truly a gentleman 
to pay direct compliments in general. 

He was an enigma to her, and she to him. 
As they sat at breakfast opposite each other, 
she used to consider him with wonder—his fine 
head, large, well formed, its grey hair— he was 


/ much older than his wife—giving weight and 


dignity to his appearance,—very good-looking, 


_and perfectly unaffected and gentlemanlike ; 
| there was material and experience of all 


kinds apparently in him ; how could such a 
man be content to dwell in decencies for 
ever? how could he be quite satisfied, as he 
seemed, to go from the military gossip of one 
club to the political gossip of another, with 
the little bits of work which he made for 
himself—from Lord John’s dinner to Lady 
Julia’s soirée? “Too much caution, and too 
much sense,” said she to herself, as she 
handed him his tea. 
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“ Tf she hadn’t so much enthusiasm, and | as a matter of right; and Milly threw her- 


more worldly wisdom, she’d be _ perfect,” 
said he to himself as he gave her the bits of | 
news in the paper. 

“Mr. Rainsforth is dead; I’m afraid all 
those children of his are very poorly lett. 
You know he gave up a pension of £7,000 
or £8,000 a year. 

“What a fine fellow!” said May enthu- 
siastically. 

““* What a fine fool!’ I’m afraid the world 
would say,” replied her brother-in-law, smiling. 

“ But it was a magnificent thing to do. 
It doesn’t signify what the world might say, 





surely; he must have been a noble man,” 


said she earnestly, her colour rising as she | 


spoke. ‘* What was the pension for ?” 


‘Tt was a sinecure which he inherited 
There was not the smallest | 
reason for his resigning it, and very hard | 


from his father. 


on his large family to give away their patri- 
mony. ‘The country was quite rich enough 
to pay it.” 

She gave it up. They were not talking the 
same language; words and deeds had dif- 
ferent meanings for them. It seemed some- 


times as hopeless for them to understand each 
other on such matters, fond as they were of 
one another’s society, as if one was talking 


Greek and the other German. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A CAGED BIRD. 


“WHAT are you going to do to-day, Cecilia?” 
said May one morning. “I’ve a letter from 
Amy, saying that Lionel and Milly were to 
sail from Halifax by this packet. He writes 
word that he must be a few days in town for 
his business at the Horse Guards. Milly is 
not very well; I think we ought to go and 
look after her a little. I see the Cunard boat 
is in, and Amy tells me the name of the hotel 
where they’re to be.” 

“T’ll come, certainly,” said Cecilia, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Milly must be well worth seeing and 
quite original in the capacity of a matron !” 

They found the Wilmots in a dark, untidy 
room in a noisy street, Milly looking sick and 
worn, with the sort of half pathetic, childish, 
forlorn expression in her beautiful eyes which 
one sees in dogs and children, and with a 
crying baby in her lap. The dancing spirits’ 
of old times seemed tamed out of her; but 
she was as captivating and as graceful as ever 
when she greeted them with her little rosebud 
of a mouth. She seeme-l, however, to stand 
in some awe of her tall soldier husband, 
though his manner to her was as gentle as if 
she had been a child. 





Cecilia took immediate possession of him | 





self at once on May with a whole Iliad of 
woes. 

“Oh, May, I’m so ill, and I want such a 
quantity of things in London. I haven't any 
clothes fit to be seen. I’m such a ngure,” 
she said half-crying, “and we’d such a bad 
passage, and baby was so cross.” 

“What a nice little fellow !” replied May 
affectionately, taking the child in her arms, 
which stopped crying almost immediately. 

“ Its nurse said she must go out and get all 
sorts of things, and so she’s left it to me,” said 
the young mother, playing with the baby 
over May’s shoulder, but apparently greatly 
preferring it in any one else’s hands. 

“ Only Milly isn’t quite certain which end 
of ‘it’ should be held uppermost,” observed 
Cecilia, turning in the middle of her talk with 
Lionel to laugh at Milly’s certainly unskilful 
attempts in the nursing line. 

Lionel looked a little grave. He evidently 
disliked his wife to be considered not up to 
her motherly duties. He was just preparing 
to go out. “I’m sorry to say that I have an 
appointment ....” he began, turning to 
Cecilia apologetically. 

“What! you're not going already? Won't 
you come back, dear, and take me out? I’ve 
got such a quantity of things to get and people 
to see,” said his little wife dolefully, with the 
tears in her eyes, 

“My love,” remonstrated her husband, 
“T’ve got business all day—very important 
business at the Horse Guards. I’m very 
sorry ; but how can I possibly come ?” 

“Shan’t I stay and help you, Milly ?” inter- 
posed May, as Cecilia rose to move off, 
saying consolingly -— 

‘ You must come to luncheon with us, 
dear. I’m so sorry we dine out ; but you'll be 
sure and keep to-morrow free. Colonel Sey- 
mour is so anxious to talk over army matters 
with Lionel—questions of the greatest depth 
and dryness,” she laughed, turning to him as 
she took his arm to go down-stairs. 

May’s company was accepted with rapture 
by his wife. “And you'll do much better 
than Lionel, because you won’t mind the 
shops,” said Milly joyfully, “and he can’t bear 
them.” 

“T should think not,” answered May with 
wonder. “ You-don’t mean that you ask him 
to go shopping ?” 

The rest of the day was spent in following 
her little cousin about from gown-maker to 
bonnet vendor—for coverings of all sorts, from 
the feet to the head. They had luncheon at 
the Seymours, and the Colonel's evident ad. 
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miration of her, and May’s affectionate petting mh a have of a little bonnet!” Lionel | 
had its due effect upon the child-wife, and, looked occupied and tired; he gravely tried | 
like a little bird whose feathers have been his best to do justice to the bonnet, and began | 
ruffled by the cold, she smoothed and preened again busily turning over his papers. 

her plumage. She had so far recovered her, ‘“ What Aave you been doing all day, dear?” 
former spirits that when they returned to the said she, hovering gaily round him. 
hotel in the evening, and found Lionel sitting “Oh, regimental business,” he answered | 
ready-dressed for dinner and writing at a slightly. 

table, she rushed up to him with all her old | =“ But what, dear?” 

manner, calling upon him for admiration “of “I am afraid it would be as enigmatical to 
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you as bonnets are to me,” he went on with| beginning to hunt in the most impossible 
asmile. ‘I wonder what can have become | places. 

of the foul copies of two sheets of my report ? “‘ What’s this ?” muttered he at last, picking 
It was all right this morning before I went | up a crushed, torn lump of paper. He un- 
out. Milly, you haven’t seen them? Where | folded it: it was part of the missing sheets. 
can they have got to? They were the very| ‘Oh, I remember now. I found them on | 
point of the whole matter, and I can’t go | the ground, and they were all blotted and 
without them.” scratched. I didn't think they signified, and 








“TI don’t know in the least,” replied she,| I made them into a ball to play with ead 
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when he cried so this morning,” said Milly, 
looking as if she would cry too if she dared. 
“ T’m so sorry.” 

He said nothing, pieced the sheets together 
as well as he could, and prepared to go out. 

“Shall we copy them, Lionel?” said May 
in a low voice ; “ we can do it very soon be- 
tween us. Send back your servant for them 
if you can’t wait ; they shall be ready almost 
directly.” 

“Thank you,” he answered shortly. “Milly, 
the general has asked me to dine with him 
and talk this report over. I hope May will 
be able to stay with you, for I really was 


thought of out there, and such a good officer 
' and all that, and he was much the best- 
| looking man, too, of any of them.” 

“ That’s an excellent reason,” laughed May. 

“He used to come to the Admiralty 
| House a great deal—we were next door to 
cousins, you know, and papa couldn’t make 
enough of him, and mamma liked him so, 
and then.... I never told you, May, 
how it all was,” she said suddenly. 

“No, dear; perhaps you’d better not; it 


| was between you and Lionel, and he mightn’t 


like it,” amswered May loyally, for it was 


| a deeper feeling than mere curiosity which 


obliged to accept. You mustn’t sit up for | made her long to hear. 


me, dear, I may be very late, and it would 


“Oh no, Lionel can’t mind, not to you, 


only tire you to wait for me,” and with a/ your quite old and wise, and I like to tell 


grave kiss he went off, and the two were left 
alone. 

“You see, May,” said Milly, throwing her- 
self into an armchair and looking wretched, 
“he treats me like a baby. He isn’t even 
angry with me. He doesn’t care for my 
caring about his things.” 

“ Come and write, dear,” said May, going 
on with the sheet of the report. , 

“What's the use? Lionel says I write so 
badly he can’t read what I do,” she said 
despondently. 

“ But then, Milly, you might learn, surely, 
to write better. Surely you want to try and 
help him.” 

“Yes, I daresay I ought; but don’t you 
see, May, everybody used always to think 
everything I did and said charming; and 
everybody petted me and said it was so nice, 
and now it seems so hard Lionel isn’t 
pleased with things very often. At Quebec 
it was so dull after I married,” she said 
piteously ; “he didn’t like me to flirt with 
the officers.” 

“T should think not,” answered May with 
a smile, but writing on busily all the time. 
“ A matron with a child !” 

“Don’t laugh, May,” cried the matron 
energetically. “ How could I change all at 
once? I was too young, you know, to 
marry. I wish he’d waited a little. I should 
like to have been a girl a few more years.” 

“To flirt?” asked May, laughing. 

“Well, you know it zs dull to have to be so 
well-behaved, and Lionel talking about married 
women’s manners, and all that nonsense. 
After all, I’m only eighteen and a-half; and, 
besides, he knows I love him better than 
anything else in the world; and think him 
SO great, and good, and clever, so why need 
he care? Papa said I was a great deal too 
young, but, you see, Lionel was so much 








ee 


you. I’ve got nobody to talk to here. You 
see he never would flirt with me, nor any- 
thing, and I could manage the other officers 
as I pleased, and so, you know, I wanted 
and cared all the more.” 

“Little Queen Coquetta, as the boys used to 
call you of old,” laughed May a little sadly. 

“And I couldn’t make him care one bit 
whatever I did,” said Milly, musing ; “and 
at last it vexed me so that I went on thinking 
no end about him, more than was comfort- 
able, you know. And one day he came into 
mamma’s own sitting-room, but she was out 
and I was by myself, for a wonder. I'd been 
practising that ‘ Farfaleta’ that you used to 
like, you know, in order to sing that evening ; 
such a beautiful quiet evening, and the light 
on the water, and I was looking out at it a little 
bit sad, you know, for he had told us he was 
going back to Quebec. I'd got on my pale 
pink little gown with the puffs (I like to wear it 
now), and so when he came in he said it was 
to wish good-bye, for he mightn’t see us 
again, for after that he should go to England, 
just quite as if it were nothing! And I 
asked, what, wasn’t he coming back at all? 
and then I burst out crying, and said I 
wished he’d never come near us. I felt like 
the little moth which had just got too near 
the candle, and as if I’d burnt my wings too. 
And he was very much surprised, and said 
he’d never thought I should have cared about 
it in that way, and so you know... . and 
then . . . . you understand,” and the young 
face looked up blushing and smiling, half 
tenderly, half.consciously. ‘“*And, do you 
know, I was so frightened at what I’d done 





that I ran away and hid myself when mamma 


|came in. I thought for one thing, he was so 


much too good for me, and then papa didn’t 
like at all parting with me—nor mamma 
neither. Somehow he fancied I was a child 
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still, I believe, and he was quite surprised, 
but still they thought so much of Lionel that 
they said they couldn’t refuse anything he 
asked, and so it was done, and now you see 
what’s come of it.” 

“Dear child,” said May sadly, after a 
little pause, “you gave up the pleasant old 
careless days to marry a very fine fellow, a 
man whom you love dearly, too, with first-rate 
objects in life,—can’t you try and care for 
them ?” 

“They’re such stupid things ; why won’t 
he care a little too for what I like?” an- 
swered Milly. ‘“ Didn’t you see how he put 
me away, like a child, just now?” 

“ Bat, Milly, a man who cares much for 
chiffons isn’t worth loving; he likes the 
result, he likes to see you look pretty.” 

“I don’t believe he cares a bit,” pouted 
Milly. 

“Then why did he marry you, dear?” 
was on May’s lips, but she suppressed it. 
“Don’t you think you could enter into his 


interests?” and as she saw the dislike of | 


interference lighting up her little cousin’s 
eyes she added, ‘“ You know I’m ‘so old,’ 
you'll let me speak.” 


“But he ought to try and like going out | 
| on down there at Brickwall, with Aunt Emma 


more, for my sake,” persisted she. 

“He's a strong man, who has made his 
own life with purposes and objects in it; 
surely it is not wrong in him to hope to bend 
your ways—his dear little wife’s —to his 
rather than his to yours?” 

Milly smiled. 

“¢ And in the long years liker shall they 
grow.’ Milly,” she went on, with the tears 
gathering in her eyes; “if husband and wife 
don’t draw nearer to each other, they drift 


farther apart—there is no standing still. | 


Care for the things for his sake ; you’ll come 
in time to care for them soon a little for 
their own.” 


troubled gaze. “I’m not a bit fit for him. 
It’s somebody like you whom he ought to 
have married, May. I’ve heard him admire 


you so,” she sighed, quite unconscious of the | 


past of her husband’s life. 


“You loved him, dear,” answered May | 


without taking any notice of this burst, 
“because you thought him better and nobler 
than yourself; it was the best part of you 
which cared for him ; you knew that his love 
was better worth than all the flirting in the 
world,” she said, trying to smile as she passed 
her hand caressingly round the beautiful little 
face, “and in your heart you thank God you 


have such a man, and are very proud of him | 








and his doings. You know you don’t really 
think you'd rather have had the lower and the 
less good in life, one bit. You'll follow on to 
where he is, and take interest in what interests 
him.” 

‘He doesn’t care for my interest,” answered 
Milly sadly. ‘You saw how I did ask him 
about his business.” 

“ But if you took so little pains to under- 
stand it, that you destroyed his Report, how 
can he think such care worth having, dear ? 
Suppose he’d crushed up your bonnet into a 
ball for baby?” went on May, laughing 
gently. 

“1 will try, I will try, May,” said Milly, 
jumping up off the ground on which she had 
seated herself. “I will be a good wife to 
him. I wish you were always with me, I do 








love you dearly, May ! and it’s very good of 
me, when you give me such frightful lec- 
tures,” she ended, with a storm of kisses. 

The Wilmots dined every night in Curzon 
Street during their short stay in London, 
until Lionel carried off his little wife to his 
home in the country. 

“T’m sure I hope it may answer,” said 
Cecilia, with a shrug, after one of these even- 
ings; “I can’t think how ever they will get 


to be sensible and give perpetual good advice.” 
“] don’t think that Lionel means to stay 
long in England, from what he said,” ob- 


| served May, taking her candle to go to bed. 


“* He seems so fond of his army work now.” 
“He may have a good appointment almost 
when he pleases, I heard to-day,” said the 


Colonel ; “he is thought very highly of at 


Head Quarters. And that prettly little 
graceful flirt, who looks as if she came off a 
French fan, will hardly be satisfied with a 


| quiet country life.” 


“ It’s more the pleasure of giving pleasure 


| with Milly than any more sinister motive,” 
The poor little wife looked up with a | 
| for the person to whom she is devoting her- 


said May zealously ; “ she'll take any trouble 


self at the moment. I’ve seen her give her- 
self as much pains to be delightful to an old 
woman or a child as to the very brightest of 
Her Majesty’s army or navy.” 

“Her little mill always seems to me to 
accept as grist whatever admiration comes in 
its way,” laughed Cecilia. 

“Well, after all, a flirt is only a person 
with an exaggerated desire to please, and 
that’s a very pleasant thing, and the early 
stages of the species, before it’s hardened by 
the world, are certainly very charming,” an- 
swered the Colonel smiling. 

And, indeed, it is a real gift if only the 
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owner knows how to use it, to be received 
like sunshine, to cause every one to smile 
when you come into a room, when every- 
thing you say and do has a charm of its own. 
It is a grace, and not a virtue, no doubt, but 
so much good work is marred by its absence, 
which makes some of the excellent of the 
earth grate on the tastes and tempers of their 
friends so as to undo half their influence, 
that one is sometimes tempted to put the 
“duty” of being pleasant very high. It must 
surely be a grand mistake which makes the 
good even seem repulsive. 

“Was there ever anything between Lionel 
and your sister?” went on the Colonel to 
his wife, when May had left the room. 

“Oh no, I don’t believe it in the least; 
do you mean that May ever cared for Lionel ? 
What made you think so?” 

“ Quite the contrary—that she didn’t care. 
I hardly know what it was ; something in his 
exceedingly grave manner to her, perhaps, 
and the incongruousness of his marrying that 
pretty plaything—as if it might be the conse- 
quence of a rebound.” 

Cecilia did not answer; it was strange to 
her how often the Colonel was right, how 
shrewdly he heard and understood sometimes 
when she, absorbed in herself, had been en- 
tirely unconscious and blind ; she felt sure 
that he had guessed something very like the 
truth. 

“You've been very kind, May,” said 
Lionel gravely, the last evening, as he went 
down-stairs with her to put her into the 
carriage which her careful brother-in-law had 
sent to bring her home. She had spent the 
whole day with Milly, giving her untiring, 


calm, sympathising help in the flurry and 
worry of the interminable packages and com- 
missions, 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what that poor child 
would have done without you in London,” he 
went on with a sigh. ‘‘ Won't you go in again, 
dear ?” he turned to say anxiously to his wife, 
as Milly’s pretty little head appeared over 
the banisters calling out her adieux from the 
top of the stairs, regardless of the passers-by 
in the hotel : “Good-bye, Maykin ; good, dear 
Maykin! How soon shall you come to us 
again ?” 

“There’s a capital woman’s heart under 
those childlike ways,” answered May quickly; 
“give her the best you have, Lionel, don’t 
leave her to the bonnets. It will be your 
own fault if you don’t make her good for all 
the things which you want—she is so young 
and she loves you dearly.” Lionel smiled 
in spite of himself. ‘“ And when one is so 
pretty and so charming, it must be very 
hard not to like other people to admire one 
a little. But if she finds her best sympathy 
and sunshine at home she won't really care 
for any other, she won’t indeed, Lionel, it’s 
all in her,” she pleaded earnestly. 

His face brightened as he closed the car- 
riage door and leant over it to shake hands 
with her gratefully, though without speaking. 
He was a man of few words, but the expres- 
sion of his face was a comfort to her as he 
turned once more on the steps of the hotel 
almost unconsciously to look after her as she 


glrove away, with a sigh and something of a 


heartache tor both sides of the incongruous 
pair in whom she had so strong and deep an 
interest. 





RANDOM FABLES FROM KRILOF. 


WHEN I first began to write about Krilof 
I did so with considerable misgivings, 
not. knowing how far it would be possible to 
convey an idea of his merits to English 
readers by means of a prose translation. But 
the Russian fabulist has been so kindly re- 
ceived among us that my misgivings have 
proved the reverse of prophetic. Up to the 
present time about one-half of the entire col- 
lection of his fables has been laid before the 
public, but I hope before long to add to it 
the greater part of the remaining moiety. 
Meanwhile I propose, in the present paper, 
to give a rapid sketch of a few of the hitherto 
untranslated fables, taking them almost at 
random, and leaving them for the most part 
to tell their own story. 


The first of the number is said to have 
been intended as a satire upon the young 
statesmen who came into office when Alex- 
ander I. mounted the throne. Krilof was a 
staunch Conservative, and he by no means 


| appreciated the merits of the Liberal ministry 


which succeeded to that which had been 
formed in the school of Catherine. Alex- 
anders enthusiastic young friends, full of 
ideas of reform and enlightenment, were 
little to the taste of the old Muscovite party, 
and when they fell there was great rejoicing 
in the Conservative camp. The treaty of 
Tilsit brought about their downfall, and by 
the end of 1807 not one of them was left in 
office. The next year Krilof printed the fol- 
lowing fable, called— 
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PARNASSUS, 


“When the gods had been chased away 
from Greece, and their realms were being 
divided among mortals, a certain man ob- 
tained Parnassus as his share, and made use of 
it as a pasturage for asses. Well, the asses 
found out somehow or other that the Muses 
used to live there, and they proceeded to 
make the following observations :—‘ It wasn’t 
for nothing that we were turned loose on 
Parnassus. No doubt the fact is the world 
is tired of the Muses, and it wants us to sing 
to it here.’ ‘Look out now!’ cries one of 
them, ‘no nervousness! I will lead off, and 
mind you don’t lag behindhand. Timidity 
becomes us not, my friends. Surely we 
shall render our race illustrious, forming our 
own choir, and lifting up our voices in louder 
music than the nine sisters ever produced. 
And in order that no injury may be done to 
our confraternity, we will ‘establish among 
ourselves the following regulation :—That no 
individual shall be admitted on Parnassus, 
whose voice is deficient in the true asinine 
charm.’ This delightful piece of eloquence 
was fully appreciated by the asses, and the 
new band of choristers burst into just such 
music as is heard when a long string of wag- 
gons creaks painfully past on unoiled wheels. 
But what was the result of this singing, so 
full of varied charms? Why the landlord 
ended by losing all patience, so he drove the 
asses off Parnassus and into the stable.” 


It always vexed Krilof’s soul to see people 
trying to do what they were unfit for ; and he 
had very little respect for the industry of 


idiots or the good intentions of fools. Striv- | 
ings which to other eyes might appear highly | 


meritorious, seemed to him remarkably value- 
less ; and he embodied his opinion in several 
fables, as for instance in that which we are 
now about to quote of— 


THE APE (p. 744). 

“« Early one morning, a peasant was labori- 
ously ploughing his plot of ground, and toil- 
ing so hard that his limbs were bathed in 
sweat. The peasant worked with a will; 
and so every one who went by called out to 
him, ‘ Bless you, friend! All honour to you !’ 
This made a certain ape jealous. Praise is 
tempting ; how can one help craving for it? 
The ape determined to set to work ; so it got 
hold of a huge log, and just didn’t it worry 
itself about it! The ape’s mouth becomes 
full of trouble [#2 it has enough to do]; 
now it lifts the log up, and rolls it first this 
way and then that; now it hugs it, now it 


drags it along. The sweat streams off the 
poor creature ; it pants, and at last it becomes 
all but breathless. But in spite of all this, 
not a soul gives it an atom of praise. And 
no wonder, my dear! You work very hard, 
but what you do isn’t of the least use.” 


The disadvantages of indiscreetimitation are 
still more forcibly pointed out in the tale of— 





THE MONKEYS (p. 744). 

“In Africa, where monkeys are plentiful, 
a number of them were sitting in a wood one 
day, and watching a hunter who was rolling 
about on the grass amid his nets. The monkeys 
quietly poked each other in the ribs, and 
began to remark in a whisper, ‘Just look at 
that fine fellow there! Really, it looks as if 
there were no. end to his tricks. See what 
somersets he throws now, and how he seems 
to be turning himself inside out; and now 
see how he rolls himself up into a ball so 
completely that one can see neither his hands 
nor his feet. We are already up to almost 
everything ; but such talents as these have 
never been displayed here before. My dears, 
' it wouldn’t be a bad idea if we were to follow 
his example. He seems to have amused him- 
self enough. Perhaps he will go away, and 
then we will instantly. . ..’ Well, he really 
has gone away, and, what is more, he has 
left his nets for them. ‘How now!’ they 
cry. ‘Is this an opportunity for us to 
neglect? Let us proceed to make a few 
experiments!’ The sweet creatures came 
down from the trees. For the benefit of the 
welcome guests, a number of nets have been 
| carefully spread down below. The monkeys 
begin to throw somersets, to roll upon the 
nets, and to entangle themselves in them. 
| They gibber, they squeal—their joy knows 
'no bounds. But, alas! when it comes to 
getting free from the nets, woe falls upon 
them ; for their host, who has been watching 
his time, comes up to his guests, bag in hand. 
Fain would they take to flight, but not one of 
them can get away; and so the hunter lays 
his hands on them one after another.” 








Perhaps it may be as well to contrast with 
these stories one which shows ‘that Krilof 
could appreciate good intelligent labour, and 
| indeed infinitely preferred it to the preten- 
tious vapouring of many of the pseudo- 
philosophers who thought they could get on 

| without it. 





THE GARDENER AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

“One spring morning, a gardener was dig- 
| ging away at his beds as if he were going to 
| dig up a treasure—a mettlesome workman, 
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stout and fresh to look at. For cucumbers 
alone he had got ready between two and 
three score of beds. Next door to him there 
lived an amateur gardener, a remarkably fine 
speaker, who styled himself ‘a lover of na- 
ture.’ He talked a great deal about garden- 
ing, but his knowledge came from books 
alone, for he was but an imperfectly educated 
philosopher, Well, one day he took it into 
his head to take his own garden in hand, and 
even to plant his own cucumbers, and while 
preparing to do so, he took to chaffing his next- 
door neighbour. ‘Sweat away, neighbour, 
as much as you like, but what I do will soon 
cut you out, and your garden, by the side of 
mine, will look like a desert. Why, to tell 
the truth, I have often wondered how that 
wretched little garden of yours got on any- 
how. How have you managed to prevent its 
being eaten up by its expenses? I am sure 
I am right in supposing you never acquired 
any scientific knowledge.’ ‘I never had time 
for that,’ was the neighbour’s reply. ‘ Indus- 
try, practice, a pair of arms, these are the only 
sciences I can boast of. But, such as they 
are, God lets them bring me in bread.’ ‘Do 
you dare to rebel against science, you dolt ?’ 
‘No, master ; don’t jostle my words out of 
shape that way! if you hit on anything 
clever, I shall always be ready to copy it.’ 
‘Very good ; you shall see ; only let’s wait till 
the summer.’ ‘ But, master, isn’t this just the 
time for taking the matter in hand? As for 
me, I’ve already done some sowing and some 
planting, but you haven’t yet got your beds 
dug.’ ‘Why, no, I haven’t dug them yet, 
but I have thoroughly read up the question 
as to whether it is better to dig them or to 
have them ploughed up. But time won't run 
away.’ ‘ Not from you, perhaps, but it won’t 
be inclined to wait long for me,’ replied the 
gardener, who then went away, and again be- 
took himself to his digging. As for the philo- 


reading. He made copious extracts and 
numerous inquiries, digging deep into his 


day from morn till eve, but scarcely had he 
finished any one piece of work, scarcely had 
anything come up in any of the beds, before 
he came across some quite new discovery in 
point, and then he dug up everything at once, 


was the end of the whole matter? The gar- 
dener’s seeds all came up and ripened, so 
that his affairs prospered and brought him in 
gain. But as to the philosopher, he hadn’t so 
much as a single cucumber.” 


L 











and transplanted all his seeds in accordance | 
with a totally new plan and model. What | 


Somewhat akin to the sublime contempt 
evinced by the man of science for his illite- 
rate neighbour, is that with which the eagle, 
in another fable, looks down from its lordly 
nest, amid the topmost branches of a tree, 
upon the mole, in its humble dwelling among 
the roots. The royal ‘bird has flown from 
afar into a forest with its queen, has picked 
out a particularly tall and spreading oak, and 
has expressed its intention of settling upon 
it, and bringing up a family amid its leaves. 
Hearing this, the mole, which occupies the 
ground-floor apartments, ventures to inform 
the eagle that the tree is rotten at its roots, 
and is likely, before long, to topple headlong. 
But the eagle disdains to listen to the advice 
of so lowly a lodger—a mere mole. Why, 
it is notorious, it observes, that an eagle’s 
eyes are exceptionally sharp. What business 
has a mole to interfere in the affairs of fea- 
thered royalty! ‘The eagles set to work with 
a will, the nest is soon constructed, and in a 
short time a number of princely eaglets make 
their appearance. So far so well; but one 
morning, when the eagle returns home from 
the chase, laden with a magnificent breakfast 
intended for tne queen and the rest of the 
royal family, it sees to its horror that the oak 
is lying prostrate on the ground, and that the 
eaglets and their mother have perished in its 
fall. ‘‘ Wretched creature that I am!” it 
exclaims. “I am justly punished for my 
pride. But who would ever have thought 
that the advice of a miserable mole could be 
worth having?” “If you had not utterly 
despised me,” replies the mole, “ you would 
have remembered that as I burrow under 
ground, and know what is going on among 
the roots, I can form a better idea than you 
can as to whether the tree be sound or not.” 


But although an honest, hardworking mole 


| may be allowed to rebuke a self-sufficient 


| and supercilious eagle, that is no reason wh 
sopher, he went home, and there he took to | E ?~ y 


mere barn-door fowls, destitute of the slightest 


| claim to general respect, should dare to flout 


; 7 the bird of 2, and c > their feebl 
books and into his beds. He worked every | a en ae Sa 


flutterings with its towering flight. For a 
certain class of critics, eager to detect and 
swift to comment upon the occasional weak- 
nesses of their superiors, Krilof had a hearty 
dislike, and this he expressed in many forms, 
and, among others, in the following table of— 


THE EAGLE AND THE FOWLS (p. 745). 

“Wanting to take a good look round at 
its ease, an eagle flew, one fine day, into the 
upper regions of the air, and there floated 
about in the birthplace of the thunder. When 
at last it descended from those cloudy heights, 
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the royal bird settled on a barn in order to | 
take breath. To be sure, it wasn’t a very 
becoming perch for an eagle ; but kings have | 
their whims. Perhaps it wished to confer 
dignity on the barn—perhaps it couldn’t find 
such a resting-place as befitted its dignity ; 
as, for instance, a lofty oak or a granite rock. 
Whatever its fancy may have been, at all 
events it didn’t retain its seat long, but soon 
flew across to another barn. A tufted brood 
hen, which saw that, began to chatter to her 


breeze. Why should I ever give up a life so 
free from care? The wild winds fly above me 
on all sides without disturbing me, and I look 
calmly upon the toiling world and philosophise 
away my time in a half dream.’ ‘But do you, 
with all your philosophising, understand this 
law,’ replies the River, ‘that the freshness of 
water depends upon its constant movement, 
and that I have become a great river only 
because, spurning repose, I have obeyed the 





gossip thus: ‘Why ever are eagles held in 
such honour? Surely it cannot be for their 
flight, neighbour mine? Why, upon my word, 
if I felt inclined, I myself could fly as well 
as that from one barn to another. We will 
not be such fools any longer as to imagine 
that eagles deserve more honour than we do. 


have; and you yourself have just seen that 
they fly as close to the ground as if they were 
barn-door fowls.’ Tired of hearing such non- 


sense, at last the eagle cries, ‘ You're partly | 
Eagles may some- | 


right, but not entirely. 
times descend even below the level of do- 
mestic fowls; but such fowls as those can 
never soar into the skies.’” 

Here is a story which very ingeniously 
illustrates the truth that the world is very little 
the better for even the cleverest laziness, that 
wasted talent can command but small respect 
or admiration :— 


THE POOL AND THE RIVER, 


“Tell me how it is,’ said a Pool one day 
to a neighbouring River, ‘that whenever I 
look at you I see your waters always hurrying 


to get along? Do you never get tired, my 
dear friend? I almost always see you bur- 
dened with heavily laden ships and long 
strings of timber-rafts, not to speak of boats 
and skiffs of which there are no end. When 
shall you free yourself from the kind of life 
you are leading? I am sure if I were to try 
it I should soon dry up from sheer vexation. 
Compared with yours, what a pleasant lot is 
mine! To be sure I am not illustrious. I 
don’t go meandering over the whole face of 
any map, and no jingling minstrel has sung 
my praises. To tell the truth, that sort of 
thing is all stuff. But here, in luxurious 
repose, I recline upon my soft shores, like a 
great lady ieaning on her cushions of down. 
And not only have I neither ships nor rafts 
tu fear. but I don’t even know what the weight 
ot a fisherman’s punt is. Indeed, I consider 
it a great matter if my waters are agitated by 


|The prophecy has come true. 
| still flowing on. 
They have no more eyes or feet than we | 


command to toil? ‘Therefore it is, that every 


| year my waters flow along precious and pure, 


and that I shall perhaps go on flowing for 
ever, honoured and renowned, while you will 
have faded out of the memory of men, and 
not a soul will have a word to say about you.’ 
The River is 
But the poor Pool got drier 
and drier every year; gradually its waters 
turned into slime and ooze, and became over- 
run by a rank vegetation, and at last it dried 
up entirely. So does a talent wither and lose 
all its value to the world at large, when it 
surrenders itself to indolence, and gives up 
activity by which alone it can be kept alive.” 

We will next turn to a couple of fables 
which have a historical interest. The first is 
called— 


THE HARE AT THE CHASE (p. 745). 


“ Uniting, one day, in full force, the beasts 
make a bear prisoner. Straightway they drag 
it out into the open field, first strangle it, and 
| then begin to divide it among themselves. 

Up comes the hare, forsooth, and begins 

to nibble at Bruin’s ear. ‘Hallo! you 

squinter there !’ the others cry out, ‘where on 
_ earth have you come from? No one saw you 
|at the chase.’ ‘Really, now, brothers,’ an- 
| swered the Hare, ‘ who was it, I should like to 
| know, who drove the bear out of the wood? 
| Why, I frightened our stout friend out of his 
wits, and drove him afield right into your 
mouths.’ This bragging was a little too pal- 
pable to take any one in, but it seemed so 
amusingly impudent that the Hare received a 
bit of the bear’s ear in return for it. Braggers 
may get laughed at, it is true, but they often 
come in for a slice of luck at a division.” 

It has been said that Krilof meant this 
aare for Austria, which profited not a little by 
what the other powers had done to overthrow 
the power of Napoleon I. But this can 
hardly be the case, inasmuch as the fable 
appeared in the very midst of the war for the 
independence of Germany. But it is very 
likely that after Austria had profited largely 
by what took place at the Congress of Verona, 





so much as a leaf borne to me by a summer 


the applicability of this fable to her acquisi- 
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tiveness became very apparent. One cxiti- | 
cism on this fable is too amusing to be 
passed over unnoticed, Izmailof remarks, 


with perfect truth and gravity, that hares are | 


not flesh-eaters, and that therefore the hare is 
erroneously represented by Krilof as nibbling 
at the bear’s ear. What would the severe 
critic have thought of Charles Lamb’s asking 
the little girl he met one day carrying a hare, 
whether it was her own hare or a wig? 

The other fable—which I will make an at- 


tempt to render into verse, preserving in my | 


translation the same number of lines and 
rhymes which the original has, for I have a 
prejudice against almost all parcphrases and 
amplifications—tells how 


“ The Swan, the Crab, and the Pike one day 
To draw a certain load combine d, 

And yoked themselves together with equal mind; 

Each one pulled with a will; but the load wasn’t set in 
motion. 

To move so light a weight for them was mere child’s play. 
But—the Swan towards heaven winged its way; 


The Crab Id d thing but back ; and the Pik ade | . : : ‘ 
*straight forthe ocean S| the ducat with brickdust, rattling it and the 


| gravel together, 
| chalk and sand. 


straight for the ocean— 
As to which was right and which was wrong, that cannot by 
us be judged ; 
But to = , present day the load not a single inch has 
udged. 

At the commencement of the Crimean war, 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards informs us,* Russia 
asserted that the alliance between France, 
England, and Turkey, could never lead to 


any practical result. “ In illustration of this 


idea, a swan, a crab, and a pike, each in its | 


own way a water animal, were represented in 
the act of drawing a load, or rather of attempt- 
ing to do so, for the load remains stationary. 
3eneath the engraving was printed the fable 
from which the notion was taken.” 

The subject of education affords the theme 
for the fables we are next about to quote. 
The first, called “ The Ducat,” was written by 
Krilof at a time when a great number of new 
schools were being opened in Russia, in 
which the influence of the French teachers, 
whom he so cordially detested, made itself 
felt to a considerable degree. With Alex- 
ander’s accession to the throne, a great im- 
pulse was given to the progress of enlighten- 
ment and education in Russia. ‘Three 
universities were thoroughly reformed, two 
more were set upon a new footing, and three 
high schools, twenty-six gymnasiums, and 
eight district schools were founded. Between 
the years 1800 and 1812, more than three 
hundred educational establishments of dif- 
ferent kinds were opened. Naturally enough, 
great difficulty was found in providing them 
with efficient teachers, and therefore it was 
found necessary in many cases to apply 


to those French professors whom Krilof | 





* In his excellent book, ‘‘The Russians at Home.” 
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accused of undermining the patriotic and 
religious principles of their pupils. It was 
about that time that he wrote the fable 
of “The Ducat.” Beginning by asking 


whether what is ordinarily called civilisation 


does not often tend to the introduction of 
luxury, and the corruption of morals, he pro- 
ceeds to couch his own opinion on the sub- 
ject in the form of a story :— 

“A peasant, who was just such a block- 
head as may be easily discovered everywhere, 
found a ducat lying on the ground. The 
ducat was covered with dust and dirt; but 
still he had half-a-dozen handtuls of copper 
money offered him in exchange for it. ‘Stop 
a bit,’ thinks the peasant, ‘ they will give me 
I have hit upon 
a plan which will make them do all they can 
to getit out of me.’ Straightway he takes chalk 


}and sand and gravel and pounded brick, 


and sets himself vigorously to work, rubbing 


and grinding it with the 
What he wants to do is to 
make the ducat shine like fire ; and really a 
fiery glow soon begins to manifest itself upon 
the ducat’s face. Unluckily, the operation 
reduced the weight of the metal ; and so it 
resulted in the ducat becoming decidedly less 
valuable than before.” 


is of a somewhat 
always laid great 


The story of “ The Tub” 
similar nature. Krilof 


| stress upon the absolute necessity of having 


children properly educated while their minds 
are plastic, and of carefully guarding them 
against the evil influences which are so liable 
to corrupt young hearts. At the time when 
the fable was written—the year 1814—the 
minds of the rising generation in Russia were 
greatly affected by the mystics on the one 
hand, and by the sceptics on the other. Be- 
tween the two, Krilof thought an immense 
amount of damage was likely to be done to 
the good sense and the religious feelings of 
his countrymen ; and his anxiety induced him 
to devote several of his fables to the subject, 
and among others the following :— 


THE TUB, 
“‘ A certain peasant asked a neighbour to befriend him, 

And for a day or two an empty tub to lend him. 

Such offices as this are friendship’s dues— 

A loan of money cne may well refuse ; 

Friendship’s all sight, but money—there’s the rub! 

But who on enol, coal grudge his friend a tub? 
The tub comes back again ; and into it once more 
Its owner hastens with anxiety to pour 

A pail of water; as it was betore, 
So now it seems all right. No—here’s one thing gone 
wrong— 

The tub has been, for two or three days long, 

Used to contain potato- -brandy, and so strong 

A smell of spirits breathes from every pore, 

So brandy-smitten is it to the core, 
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The curuer dees kis Woes , cucpeciines bs kas & Votled THE WOOD AND THE FIRE. 
botivasventitteaaks “One winter day an almost extinguished 
eee Se ae | fire was smouldering in a wood ; left there 
o scald the odour out he’s vainly toiled, | ’ 
Vainly he’s done his best the nauseous taint toscrub away. | NO doubt, by travellers who had gone away 
~~ remains to be done—except to throw the tub and forgotten it. Hour by hour the fire 
I have rendered it in verse in order to give became fainter. No fresh wood being given 
some notion of its form—its leading idea not 't, our Fire had almost burnt itself out. At 
having much originality to boast of, but ast, seeing its end approaching, it thus ad- 
seeming to be an extension of some well- ‘“ressed the Wood—‘Tell me, dear Wood, why 
known lines of Horace—the converse of '5 your lot so cruel that not a single leaf can 
which is to be found in Moore’s statement, b¢ seen on your branches, and you are freez- 
that ing to death in utter nakedness?’ ‘It is 
< Vou mey beech, yen may eitethe soe Wf yon wilt, | because I cannot put forth leaves or blossoms 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” | while everything is covered by the wintry 
The next fable on our list is one which | snow,’ replied the Wood. ‘That’s a mere 
precedes the moral that we should “ choose | trifle,’ recommenced the Fire. ‘Only make 
friends discreetly ; for when interest puts on | friends with me. I will set that straight. I 
the mask of friendship, it is only preparing a | am the Sun’s brother, and in the winter season 
pitfall for your steps.” | I work as many miracles as the Sun. Only 
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make inquiries in the hot-houses about the any time, but soon begins running along the 
Fire. In winter time, when the snow is driv- twigs and leaping from bough to bough. A 
ing and the tempest is blowing, everything is thick black smoke rises heavenward in 
blossoming and ripening in them, and for that spiral wreaths, and in a little time a fierce 
they are indebted to me. Self-praise isalways flame envelops the whole wood. Before 
unbecoming, and, besides, I hate bragging, but | long, the trees are all utterly consumed, and 
I will not allow that I am weaker than the | there, where the traveller used to find a shady 
Sun. However proudly he may have shone refuge on hot days, nothing can now be seen 
here, yet he has gone to bed without produc- but a few blackened stumps. And no won- 
ing any effect upon the surrounding snow; der. For how can wood and fire ever be 
whereas around me your own eyes will show joined in alliance ?” 

you that the snow is melted. So if you have The story of “The Shrub” may be com- 
any wish to grow green in the winter season, pared with this, bearing, as it does, a caution 
just as well as in spring and summer, you of a somewhat similar kind, addressed to per- 
have only to give me a little corner of your | sons who are injudiciously apt to avail them- 
space.’ This is soon agreed upon. In a| selves of dangerous assistance. “A Shrub, 
short time the dull remains of fire have grown | seeing a peasant carrying an axe, says to him, | 


into a great flame. The Fire does not lose ‘Be so kind, dear friend, as to clear a 
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the trees which surround me. I cannot grow | Snake took the opportunity of reading its 
up comfortably here, the sun’s rays can never | remains a moral lesson, pointing out that if 


get at me, my roots have no room for spread- 
ing, and the breezes are debarred from reach- 
ing me, with such a thick roof of shade has 
the forest thought fit to overarch me. But if 
I could only grow up free from its incum- 
brance, I should soon become the ornament of 
this country, and I would fling my shadow over 
all the vale, whereas at the present moment 
|| I am as thin as a bough that is dead.’ The 
| peasant took to his axe, and did the Shrub 
the friendly service it asked for. Before long 


| the Shrub stood in the midst of a clear space. 
But its triumph did not last long. The Shrub 
'| was soon exposed to the full heat of the sun, 
|| and to the fell attacks of the rain and the 
|| hail, and at last a violent tempest made a 
|| thorough smash of it. 


Then a neighbouring 


The Eagle and the Fowis. 





it had not interfered with the trees which 
surrounded it, and which protected it from 
the heat of the sun and the raging of the 
storm, it might have grown up to a tree’s 
estate in security, and in the course of time 
have acquired such strength that such a tem- 
pest as had just demolished it would have 
been unable to do it harm.” 


The fable of “The Titmouse” involves 
such an extravagant idea that it sins against 
the laws of probability, but in other respects 
it is by no means without merit. 

“ A Titmouse attacked the Sea, and gave 
out that it was going to set it on fire. All 


| the world immediately began to talk about the 


matter. Fear seized upon the inhabitants of 


The fiare at the Chase. 





Neptune’s capital, the birds flew towards it in | 


flocks, and the wild beasts of the woods 
thronged its shores, all anxious to see in 
what way it would be set on fire, and whether 
it would burn furiously. It is even asserted, 
on the authority of the feathered tribe, that a 
number of those men who are addicted to 
haunting rich tables appeared on the coast, 
provided with huge spoons, on the look-out 
for such a fish-soup as even the most liberal 
of contractors never thought of giving to a 
secretary of state. The shores swarmed with 
lookers-on, all of whom kept silence, marvel- 
ling at the prodigy beforehand, or only ven- 
tured to whisper at times, ‘See, it boils! In 
another minute it will break into a flame.’ 
But did it really boil? Not a bit of it. It 


did not even do that. And how did this 
XI--54 





magnificent project end? Why the Titmouse 


| had to fly home ignominiously. The Titmouse 


had made a noise in the world, no doubt. 
But it certainly had not succeeded in setting 
the sea on fire.” 


The titmouse’s plan was not a well con- 
ceived one; but that even the best arranged 
plans of men as well as titmice are apt to fail 
is shown in the story of— 


THE ROBBER AND THE WAGGONER. 


“Tn a thicket at a little distance from the 
high road, a Robber was lying in wait for 
booty one evening, gazing gloomily into the 
distance, like a hungry bear looking out from 
its den. Presently he sees a lumbering waggon 
come rolling on like a great wave. ‘Ha!’ 
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whispers our Robber to himself, ‘ the waggon | 
is doubtless laden with merchandise bound | 
for the fair—there will be nothing in it to a 
certainty but cloth, and damask, and brocade. 
Don’t stand there gaping at it, you will get of 
it something to live upon. Aha! this won’t 
be a lost day forme.’ Meanwhile the waggon 
arrives. ‘Stop!’ cries the Robber, and flings | 
himself upon it cudgel in hand. But, unluckily | 
for him, he has to deal with a stout lad, and 
no fool. ‘The waggoner is a strapping | 
youth, and he confronts the malefactor with 
a big stick, and defends his goods ‘like a 
mountain.’ Our hero is obliged to fight hard | 
for his prey. The battle is long and fierce. 
The Robber loses a dozen teeth, and has an 
arm crushed, and an eye knocked out. But 
in spite of all this he remains the victor. The 
malefactor kills the waggoner, and having 
killed him, rushes on the spoil. What is it 
that he gets for his pains? Why, a whole | 
waggon-load of bladders !” 





To the class of fables relating to the cor- | 
rupt and extortionate practices of Russian 
officials in the bad old days which, it is de- | 
voutly to be hoped, have for ever passed away, | 
and slyly inculcating a useful moral lesson, or 
suggesting some unpalatable measures of re- 
form, belongs the following story, called— 


THE DOG. 

‘A certain gentleman had a dog which 
was terribly given to stealing, although it 
wanted for nothing. Any other dog in such 
a position would have been happy and con- 
tented, and never would have so much as 
dreamt of thieving. But the animal in ques- | 
tion had such a passion for robbery, that it | 
instantly walked off with every scrap of meat | 
it could lay its paws on. 





Its master could | 
not get on with it at all, however much he | 
chastised it, until a friend of his interfered 
and gave him this useful bit of advice: ‘ Let 
me tell you,’ he says, ‘that although you 
seem to be a severe master, yet you are only | 
accustoming your dog to steal, inasmuch as 
you always let it keep its stolen tit-bits. In 
future never mind beating it quite so much, 
but just take away from it what it has stolen.’ | 
No sooner had the dog made personal ac- 
quaintance with what this wise piece of advice 
recommended, than the dog left of stealing.” | 


By way of conclusion, we may quote a fable 
which derives special interest from the fact 
that Krilof composed it as a token of his 
gratitude towards the Empress Dowager 
Maria Fedorovna, for the kindness she had 
shown during the period of an illness by | 
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| spoken set you an example. 
| all things alike, whether they fall upon the 


———_ 
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which he was for some time prostrated. When | 
he began to recover from the attack, she in- | 


| vited him to pay a visit to her palace at 


Pavlosk, saying that he would recover more 
quickly under her care. One day while he 
was there he left “in one of the albums placed 
in the Pavilion of Roses, for the amusementof || 
the visitors,” as a proof of his appreciation of |; 
the delicate kindness with which his imperial 


| hostess had treated him, the following pretty 


little poem, styled— 


THE CORN-FLOWER., 


“A Corn-flower which grew in a retired 
comer, suddenly became feeble, and almost || 
withered away. With drooping head it sadly 
awaited its approaching end, whispering to 
the breeze, meanwhile, in mournful tones, || 
‘Ah me! if the day would but break, and || 
the radiant sun would but light up the scene, 
it might be that even I might revive.’ ‘ How 


| simple you must be, my friend !’ observed a 


Beetle which happened to be digging close at 
hand. ‘Do you suppose the sun has nothing 


| else to do but to see how you are getting on, 
|and whether you are blooming or fading? 


You may be quite sure that it has neither 
leisure nor inclination for that. If you had 
flown about like me, and learnt to know the 
world, you would have been aware that it is 
entirely to the sun that the meadows and the 
corn-fields owe their lie and their happiness. 
Its heat lends warmth to the tall oaks and 
cedars, and from its influence the fragrant 
flowers derive their wondrous beauty. But 
those flowers are quite different from you. 


| They are so rich and rare that Time itself 


grieves as he mows them down. But you are 
neither beautiful nor fragrant, so don’t annoy 
the sun by your importunity. You may be 
quite sure it won’t waste a ray upon you, so 
give up striving for what is impossible, and 
just fade away quietly !’ But the sun rose and 
illumined the face of nature, spreading its 
rays widely abroad over the whole kingdom 
of Flora, and the poor Corn-flower, which had 
begun to wither during the hours of dark- 
ness, was fully revived by its celestial light. 
“*O ye, on whom Fate has conferred dignity || 
and grandeur, let the sun of which I have || 
Its rays benefit 


| blade of grass or on the cedar, and every- 


where it leaves behind it happiness and pros- 
perity. ‘Therefore it is that its image shines | 
in every heart, like the clear light which 
dwells in orient gems, and all things that be | 
invoke blessings upon it.” 

W. R. S. RALSTON. 
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| ness—but only the repetition of that record 


| to-day make of the text. 








| all darkness, to the hostile, the proud, the in- 
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IX.—LIGHT BY NIGHT—THE HOLY TRINITY.* 


“Tt was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by night to these.’”-—Exonus xiv. 20. 


Shee antithesis, which it seems natural so | 
strongly to emphasize, “to them,” * to | 
these,” is not indicated in the original. All 
that is there is, ‘It was a cloud and dark- 
ness, and it gave light by night” (or, “it lit up 
the night”). It may be, therefore, that we 
have here no record of a separate miracle— 
such that Israel saw as a guiding light that 
which to Egypt pursuing was a confusing dark- 





of a preceding chapter, “ By day in a pillar | 
of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light.” 
This matters little to the use which I would | 
In either case we | 
have the closing words— 
“So that the one came not near the other 


| all the night.” 


The guiding cloud severed the camp of 
Egypt from the camp of Israel. It marched be- 
tween them. To the one it was God's presence, 
cheering despondency, comforting weakness, 


guaranteeing victory : to the other it was a per- 


plexing, baffling, vexing apparition, betokening 
they knew not what, yet this at all events—that 
Israel had a Friend, had a Guide, had a Com- 
forter, and they must drive after him their cha- 
riots of earth, with such hope and such might 
as earth fighting against heaven can muster. 
This pillar of cloud and fire has in all ages, 
I suppose, been used as an emblem of the | 
Divine Word. More or less clearly we find that 
use of iteverywhere. The Psalmist says, “‘Thy 


And the Apostle gives us a 
glimpse of the double aspect of God’s truth, 
“to them” and “to these,” when he speaks | 
of a Gospel hidden to the lost, minds blinded | 
against it by the god of the world, so that 
the glorious light of Christ, God’s image, | 
shines not, cannot shine, for them. Bright, 
brilliant, to the eye of Israel, it is all cloud, 


different, the scoffing. 
We desire always, in this place, to follow 


|| the Church’s guidance in our choice of sub- 
g 


jects: and therefore, on Trinity Sunday, we 
can scarcely turn aside altogether from that 
great “mystery of godliness” which both 
gives its name to the day, and sums up, as 
with a solemn “Amen,” the long series of 
separate truths and doctrines which has occu- 


. Trinity Sunday, June 12, 1870. 


| and Divine love. 


| compassion on us, therefore teaches ; 
‘let us “ 


| jection. 
|one of Three Persons is God ; 


| pied the more marked and eventful half of 
our holy Christian Year. 

It has been the aim, steadily kept in view, 
of this whole ministry, to present God’s reve- 
lations, not in a repulsive, but in an attractive 
light—as utterances, each one, of some definite 
response to an outcry of conscious need—not 
as burdens, grievous to be borne, bound, 
arbitrarily or wantonly, upon men’s shoulders, 


| but as so many reliefs, so many satisfactions, 


offered to labouring laden souls, out of the 
infinite inexhaustible store of Divine wisdom 
This method is as true as 
it is persuasive. We believe, or we could 
not live—we believe, or we could not bear 
up under the manifold weights and trials of 
the long, sultry or freezing, day of this life- 
time—that we are in the hands, for all our 
sins, of One who loves us. We ask nothing 
else of you than that you will grant this. Or, 
if you cannot quite grant it, yet try it, at 
least, as a hypothesis. See whether it suits 
and falls in with the phenomena, the observa- 
tions and the experiences, of your own per- 
sonal being ; whether it explains and accounts 
for them, sufficiently at least for practical pur- 
poses; whether it arranges a disorderly 
tangled being into something like system, and 


| enables you to go forth to your work and to 


your suffering a better, a braver, a more en- 
during man. If it does, we claim for it the 


| probability, at least, of a hypothesis which 
_meets the case. 
|| word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto | 
|| my path.” 


We are in the hands of a 
living and a loving God, who, because He has 
will not 
grope in the dark at noonday like 
blind men,” but goes before us by day in a 
pillar of cloud to lead us the way, and by 
night in a pillar of fire to give us light. 

It is quite possible so to present the doctrine 


|of the Trinity as that it shall simply repel. 


There is much on its surface to provoke ob- 
It sounds illogical to say, ‘ Each 
yet not three 
Gods, but one God.” Many persons will 
hear no more. To them the magnificent old 
Church hymn, the “ Quicunque Vult”— 
never heard to greater advantage than in the 
solemn music, this Sunday and last, of our 
own venerable ‘Temple Church—is a jargon 
of unmeaning or offensive sounds, of far- 
fetched antitheses and unchristian challenges, 
The impatience of the age, intolerant (in re- 
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ligion at least) of all that demands study— | 


insisting, when it condescends to theology, 
that all shall be made plain not merely to the 
passing but to the running reader—feels a 
natural repugnance to an exposition which is 
at the same time an exploration of truth, and 
which opens itself thus far to the attack, that 
the language of some two or three of its 
clauses is harsh to the ear and antiquated in 
the tone. The doctrine of the Trinity has 
been damaged, no doubt, with the modern 
multitude, by echoes, industriously reverbe- 
rated, from the Athanasian Creed. 

And let us say, my brethren, with all frank- 
ness, Perish any Creed, may we but keep the 
Faith! It is not necessary that this form of 
words, or that, should be introduced into, or 
preserved in, our worship ; if this “ Creed” or 
that is a stumbling-block to one brother, let 
it go, in the name of charity! The American 
Church has discarded the Athanasian Creed, 
and is a Church still; honoured and fane- 
gyrized, here in England, by the very men 
who brand with every stigma of heresy their 
brother Churchmen who would do likewise. 
We may part (if it must be so) with the old 
form of words, and yet think aright of the 
Trinity. 

Nor let us doubt—it is a comfort to be- 
lieve it—that there are men to whom nota 
particular Creed only, but the very term 
“Trinity” is an offence, who yet in their 
hearts believe in the Divinity of Christ, and 
in the living grace and power of the Holy 
Spirit. To such men, not always accurate 
thinkers, but jealous in their way for God’s 
honour, it seems perilous to import, into a 
province so sacred, a phrase not found in 
Scripture—a phrase of which they see not 
the peculiar force and beauty, as the equiva- 
lent of Tri-unity—a protest alike against 
Deism and Polytheism—against the chilling 
bareness of the Socinian, and the utter funda- 
mental unsoundness of the practical Tri- 
theist. We can understand, though we share 
not, an unwillingness to utter the solemn 
invocation of the Litany, “O holy, blessed, 
and glorious Trinity,” on the plea that no 
inspired writer, no Scripture saint or apostle, 
literally consecrated it-—that it introduces 
dogma into the region of devotion, and 
makes worship itself more difficult to the 
uneducated believer. 

But it would be idle to deny that, deep 
below the questions of Athanasian Creed and 
enunciated Trinitarianism, there lies a real 
dislike, in many, to the truth itself this day 
commemorated. They do not refuse to 
Jesus Christ any title of honour or reverence 





short of absolute Deity. They will even speak 
of Him as superhuman, as Lord, as Divine, 


But, if they are pressed to say whether He | 
is God, they decline or they evade the ques- | 
tion. In like manner, they speak without | 
hesitation of the Holy Spirit as God’s power, | 
or grace, or influence, or energy—they con- | 


fess their need of Him—they will even speak 
of Him as Divine. But if they are urged 


to tell their whole mind concerning Him, | 
you will find that they demur to the Perso- | 


nality. He is a grace, He isa gift, He isa 
presence—He is not a Person. ‘Thus in two 
points, vital to it, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is, for them, halt and defective —the true 
Deity of Christ, and the real Personality of 
the Spirit.. They will use any vague generai 
phrases concerning either : but it is plain that 
they are not receivers of the Church’s doc- 
trine, “ The Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God; and yet they 
are not three Gods, but one God.” 

My brethren, knowing, from personal pas- 
toral experience, in how many hearts this 
doubt lies as a trying life-long distress, let us 
see whether it also may not be mitigated or 
cleared away by a tender reverent handling. 


Every word of God is at once a cloud and | 


darkness to Egypt, and a light by night to 
Israel. To the caviller, to the sceptic, to 
the trifler, there is no one revelation (strictly 
so called) which does not teem and bristle 
with difficulties. The doctrine of grace and 
the doctrine of inspiration—the revelation of 
redemption, and (certainly not less) the reve- 
lation of creation—each has its difficulties. 
Around everything, whether in Nature or 
Providence or Spirit, there hangs a thick 


veil of unexplained mystery. The lamp of | 


Divine disclosure serves but to make the 
remaining surrounding darkness more ob- 
scure. The foot of knowledge penetrates but 
a step or two into the uncleared forest, and 
is confronted everywhere by a jungle of in- 
soluble enigmas which defy its progress. 
This is so everywhere and in all things. 


But we deny that Revelation creates diffi- | 


culties. So far as it goes, it is, to the be- 
lieving, what it calls itself—a light and a 
lamp. The real mysteries of our being 
were there before revelation : the mystery of 
life, the mystery of death ; the mystery of an 
Omnipotent God resisted, and the mystery 
of a Holy God coexistent with evil. What- 
ever Revelation does, in reference to these 
aboriginal mysteries, is in the direction of 
explanation. Feel the weight of mys- 
tery, and Revelation will lighten it. Kneel 
before God with the Bible open, and light 
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will spring up amidst, if not in place of, the 
darkness. 

Trinity Sunday is, in an especial sense, 
the Festival of Revelation. The Unity of 
God might be—St. Paul seems to say that it 
ought to be—the inference of natural con- 
science from the observation of nature and | 
the experience of life. One hand made all 
these things. One hand holds the threads of 
this complex being. But no conscience and 
no reason, no observation and no experience, 
could possibly divine the secret of the 
Trinity. Therefore, first of all, whatever 
else it be, the feast we keep to-day is due to 
Revelation, to the Gospel, to the Bible, alone. 
| We observe, not without wonder, in the 
|| authentic pages of Scripture, side by side | 
'| with plainest assertions of the Unity of the | 
Godhead, intimations, equally plain, of a 
threefold agency, a threefold personality. 
Take but one verse (many might be added 
to it) of the great discourse closing the 
earthly ministry of Jesus, and see whether | 
you can read it otherwise than in the sense 

given to it by the Catholic Church. “ But 
| when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
| send unto you from the Father, even the 
|| Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the | 
Father, He shall testify of me.” Christ the 
Saviour, on the eve of His Passion, speaks on 
earth to His disciples; speaks of another 
Person whom He will send to them from 
|| the Father, whose office it shall be to bear 
| witness concerning Jesus. The whole doc- 
| trine of the Trinity lies in that verse. What | 
| could the Church do, what alternative was 
|| left to it, but either to shut the Bible or else 
|| to assert the Trinity ? 

Trinity and Unity are not contraries. The 
word Trinity was invented to preserve the 
| Unity. Trinityis Tri-unity. The doctrine of 

Trinity Sunday is this—that Holy Scripture, 

while tenaciously clinging to the Unity, does | 
present to us our Lord Jesus Christ as very | 
| God, and does present to us the Holy Spirit | 
|| of God, not as a thing, but as a Person. | 
These are the simple elements of this day’s 
doctrine. 

First, our Lord Jesus Christ is very God. 
That is, every attribute of God, every power | 
and quality which goes to the definition of | 
God, is ascribed to our Lord Jesus Christ in | 
the Gospels. For, if you are asked what is God, | 
you can but answer, A living Being to whom 
belong certain attributes and qualities which 
belong tono creature—eternity, omnipresence, | 
omnipotence, omniscience,  self-existence, | 
origination of being, perfect holiness, infinite 
love. It is no question of words or names, 


|" 


which may have various shades of meaning, 
or which may depend altogether upon a 
version Or upon a manuscript. What we say 
is, that, besides and almost apart from pas- 
sages in which Divinity or Deity is ascribed 
by name to our Saviour, the whole tenor of 


| the Gospels and Epistles implies the ascription 
| to Him of powers and prerogatives which are 


our idea of God. When our Lord says, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am”—when He 
promises to be with His Church alway even 
unto the end of the world—when He says 
that wherever two or three are gathered in 
His name there is He in the midst of them 


|—when He promises to send into His dis- 


ciples the Holy Spirit, and says that because 
He lives they shall live, and that He and 


| His Father will come and make their abode 
| with any one who keeps His word—in all 
| these expressions, we cannot but say that He 


does claim for Himself, not divinity only in 
a loose popular sense, as when we speak of 
a divine day or a divine poem, but literally 


'and strictly (else He misleads and _ blas- 


phemes) true, proper, incommunicable Deity. 
And therefore, having already learned to 


| believe in Him as the Teacher come from 


God, having the words of God, and none 
else or less, for the everlasting instruction of 
mankind, we must find room in that Unity, 
which is the first principle of all religion, for 
the Divinity, for the Deity, of Jesus—which 
is the first element of the Trinity. 

In like manner, when we read concerning 
the Holy Spirit, of whose Divinity none can 
doubt, such expressions as we can only inter- 
pret by Personality—such expressions as 


| “the Comforter,” “the Spirit of truth,” fol- 


lowed by the relative (not “which” but) 
“who,” or the pronoun (not “it” but) “ He” 
—such expressions as, “ He shall come,” “ He 
shall teach,” “ He shall testify,” “ He shall re- 
prove,” “ He shall guide you into all truth "— 
then we say, that, although we admit the 
inaccuracy of all language, and especially of 
theological language—admit, in other words, 
that phrases like Person and Substance are 
necessarily inadequate and incorrect in appli- 
cation to things Divine—yet we should be 
guilty of blindness and deafness, irreverent 
and wilful, if we refused to recognize types 
of eternal verities in such terms used by the 
Divine Master.concerning the Holy Ghost— 
we should be erasing and expunging for our- 
selves whole lines, clauses, and sentences of 
Revelation, if we declined to speak of Him 
as Christ has spoken, or to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Personality of the Spirit, on 
the same reasoning, and with the same 
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earnestness which asserts the Divinity, the 
Deity, of the Saviour. And this is the 
second element of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

If any one should contend. that, though 
the premises or elements may be true, the 
conclusion or (at least) the combination is 
presumptuous; we remind him of the formula 
of Baptism, resting upon the express sanction 


of Jesus, “Go ye therefore and teach all | 


nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;” or of the solemn words of Aposto- 
lical benediction, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all.” Wherever grace and peace are invoked 
upon a Church, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, there is the assertion 
of the Saviour’s Deity : wherever the Spirit 
is said to search hearts, or to make interces- 
sion, or to help infirmities, or to know the 
things of God, there is the assertion, in per- 
sonal experience, of that which has no doubt 
its ground in verities and existences deeper 
than man’s words, but which, for lack 
of, or waiting for, a more accurate phrase, 
the Church throughout her generations calls 
the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 

It may not be without its use—God grant 
it—thus, on one great Festival in each year, 
to sketch briefly before you the proof of the 
Trinity. But we will not end with such 
arguments—no, not if they be, as we believe 


them to be, the simple utterances of God's | 
Rather will we urge upon you, in | 


Word. 
conclusion, the thought suggested by the 
text—that this revelation, like each one of 


God’s secrets told, although it may be dim | 
darkness to the contemptuous arguer, has | 


ever given light by night to the camp of the 
journeying, struggling, militant Israel. 


Leave out of sight for one hour the Di- | 


vinity of Jesus, and darkness settles again 


upon the soul which He died, which He’ 


lives, to redeem. When the stroke of death 





comes—as it has come, with startling sudden- 
ness, in these last days, to an old and faith- 


| ful servant of this Church—what shall support, 
what shall strengthen, then, but faith in a 


Saviour absolutely Divine? He hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows—He hath 
taken away sin and brought in everlasting 
righteousness—how? by what title? by an 
immaculate human virtue ? by an obedience 


availing for Himself, and leaving something 


over for sons and brothers less exception- 
ally meritorious? Nay, but for a higher, 
deeper, yet simpler cause—because He is the 
Lamb of God, One with the Father, able 
therefore to abolish death, and to bring life 
and immortality to light for all who believe. 
Leave out of sight for one hour the Per- 
sonality of the Spirit, and darkness settles 
again upon the soul of which He is the Light 
because the Life. When the call of duty 
sounds aloud in hearts conscious of weakness 
—as it sounds, on this day of Ordinations, in 
a thousand self-misgiving sin-accusing hearts 
—bidding us awake to a life of devotion, or 
buckle on God’s armour for an unequal, a life- 
long conflict with marshalled hosts of evil— 
what then shall be our stay, our hope, our 
courage, if it be not the living life-giving grace 
of a Spirit searching the heart and interceding 
for it, within it, with a yearning inaudible to 
man but omnipotent with God? Yes, we may 
listlessly dream or purposelessly loiter—float 
down the stream of time, wanting neither 
rudder, nor compass, nor haven—for these 
things nature may suffice, or chance, or des- 


_ tiny : but when a work is proposed to us, and 


we must do it or die, then we want that help, 
and must have it, which only a Trinity in Unity 
can supply—the presence of an Almighty 
Father, assured to us by the sacrifice of a 
Divine Son, and brought home day by day to 
the anxious, drooping, throbbing heart, by 
the near, the conscious indwelling of a Divine, 
an Eternal, a Personal Spirit. 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 


VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


HAVE never been able to class violins 
with other instruments. They seem to 
possess a quality and character of their own. 
Indeed, it is difficult to contemplate a fine 


old violin without something like awe: to | 
think of the scenes it has passed through | 
long before we were born, and the triumphs | 


it will win long after we are dead. To think 
of the numbers who have played on it, and 
loved it as a kind of second soul of their 


own ; of all who have been thrilled by its 
sensitive vibrations; the great works of 
genius which have found in it a willing in- 
terpreter ; the brilliant festivals it has cele- 
brated ; the solitary hours it has beguiled ; 
the pure and exalted emotions it has been 
kindling for perhaps two hundred years : and 
then to reflect upon its comparative inde- 
structibility! Organs are broken up, their 
pipes are redistributed, and their identity 
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destroyed ; horns are battered and broken, 
and get out of date; flutes have undergone all | 
|| kinds of modifications ; clarionets are things | 
of yesterday; harps warp and rot; pianofortes | 
| are essentially short-lived; but the sturdy 
| violin outlasts them all. If it gets cracked, 
you can glue it up; if it gets bruised, you can | 
patch it almost without injury ; you can take 
it to pieces from time to time, strengthen and | 
put it together again, and even if it gets | 
smashed it can often be repaired without | 
losing its individuality, and not untrequently | 
comes home from the workshop better than 
ever, and prepared to take a new lease of life 
for at least ninety-nine years. 

These and similar thoughts forced them- 
selves upon me as I found myself some time 
ago in the quaint old workshop of one of the 
most gifted violin-makers of the age. It 
might have been the house of Straduarius at 
Cremona, in 1720. Violins lay around us in 
every possible stage of composition and de- 
composition—new violins made with loving 
care by the keen workman who would never 
hear them in their maturity ; old violins that 
had somehow got wrong, and which had to 
be kept like watches until they went right ; 
violins suffering from the “wolf,” others 
bruised and dilapidated; sick violins with 


their bellies* off, others, equally indisposed, | 
waiting to have their backs put on, a vast 
number without any heads, several waiting 


for ribs, and piles and piles of what 
we may call violin-bones, consisting of 
various pieces of hundreds of instruments 
of all ages, waiting to be made up at the 
discretion of artificer into violins of no par- 
ticular age, The dim light came in through 
one window upon those relics of the past. 
The sun seemed to have subdued himself for 
the occasion. A stronger glare, I felt, wou\d 
have affronted the dusky browns and sober | 
tints of that old-fashioned workshop. | 
I. | 

Rome was not built in a day; nor was the 
violin the invention of any one man or age. 
Like the piano, its elements may be said to 
have come together from the four quarters of | 
the globe. They appear to have been com-_ 
bined in every possible proportion, until end- | 
less experiments and the most grotesque 
forms resulted at length in the singularly 
perfect and exquisitely simple instrument 
known as the Cremona violin, which no time | 
seems likely to impair, and no art seems able 
to improve. As we look with a certain 
interest at the earliest daubs of a great 





* Technical term for the front of the instrument. 


painter, or compare the wooden huts of a 
barbarous age with the stately edifices of our 
own, sO we may be allowed to recall for a 
moment those rough early forms which have 
contributed their several elements to the 
violin. 

If I were writing a treatise in the German 
style, I should be prepared to show how, at 
some remote period before the dawn of 
history, the great European races migrated 
from India, passing through Bactria, Persia, 
Arabia, and Armenia, and crossing the Helles- 
pont, overflowed Roumelia, Wallachia, Croatia, 
Styria, and Bohemia, then stretching away tothe 


| Danube and the Rhine, proceeded to peopleall 


Gaul under the name of Celt, from whence, as 
we all know, they crossed over to Britain ; and 
then, after proving that the Chrotta Britanna 
was an instrument common to both Gaul and 


| Britain, I should show, by a comparison be- 


tween the instruments now in use in India 
and those played on by the ancient Europeans, 
that the Indo-Celtic race must certainly have 
transported the first rough model westward 
from the East. But, perhaps, it would be 
more true, if not quite so learned, to say that 
the principle of a string stretched on wood 
and set in vibration by horsehair or some 
kind of fibre has been known time out of 
mind by almost every nation in the world ; 
and as we are now concerned only with the 
modern violin, I must beg leave to make 
short work with the savan/s, and confine the 
reader’s attention to what I may call its three 
roots, ¢,g. :— 

The edbek, or lute-shaped instrument, with 
one or three strings ; the Cvrouth, or long- 
box-shaped instrument, with six or more 
strings (in both these the strings are sup- 
ported by bridges and played with bows as in 
the violin) ; and lastly, the Aofta, or kind of 
guitar, without a bridge or bow, and played 
by the fingers. 

In a MS. of the ninth century we have a 


| drawing of the rebek, although it was pro- 


bably known as early as the sixth. The 
crouth is somewhat later ; we have no repre- 
sentation of it earlier than the eleventh 
century. It was an improved form of the 
rebek, but it does not appear to have super- 
seded it for many centuries. The last player 


on the crouth was a Welshman, whose name 


was, of course, Morgan—John Morgan. He 
lived in the Isle of Anglesea, and died about 
1720. The rebek was by far the ruder in- 
strument of the two, and became extinct at 
a somewhat earlier date. It was the instru- 
ment of the people, and was rasped at every 
fair and tournament. It found little favour 
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with either monks or nobles, who are usually | 
represented playing on the more aristocratic 
crouth. It stood in somewhat the same re- | 
lation to the latter as the accordion does to 
the concertina. ‘The rotta may be thought 
of simply as a form of guitar. But it must 
be remembered that all these three instru- 
ments were constantly undergoing modifica- | 
tions in size and shape ; that some rebeks 
had but one string, some crouths three or 
six, some rottas as many as seventeen. 

And now, if the reader wishes to know | 
how the violin arose out of this medley, 
adopting various items in the composition of 
each of the above instruments, and adding a 
something of its own which bound these 
scattered hints of substance and shape and 
sound into a higher unity, we advise him to 
take a good look at figs. 1, 2, and 3 (p. 753), 
and then accompany us through the following 
brief analysis. 


pierced with two slits to let the sound out, 
which we also find in the upper part of the 
front of a violin. We have a bridge, a taii- 
piece, and screws, with doubtless a sound- 


post inside to resist the thrust of the bridge | 
We also note that a | 


upon the front or belly. 
box for the screws and the shape of the head 
come from the rebek, and not from the crouth. 

From the crouth (fig. 2) we get the important 
detail of the back and the belly joined by 
sides. This principle of two vibrating sur- 
faces joined by what we call ribs or sides 
was an immense step forwards, as will be 
presently seen. The shape of the tail-piece 
was the same as in our violins. 

From the rotta, or, speaking more generally, 
from the guitar tribe (fig. 3), came the sug- 
gestion of the two curves inwards in the 
sides, and the semicircular curve of lower 
part to correspond with the top. From the 
guitar tribe we also get the elongated neck 
made separate from the body of the instru- 
ment, and ultimately the six frets on the 
finger-board, now happily abolished, which 
for 150 years marred the perfection of the 
violin. 

We have now an instrument of the viol tribe 


| being modified, altered, or added to. 
In the rebek (fig. 1) we get the rounded form | 





something like this (fig. 4), which we may place 
roughly in the twelfth century. Although to 
the inexperienced eye it may look something | 
like a violin, the most that can be said of it | 
is that it contains only those elements of the | | 
violin which that instrument has borrowed | 
from the rebek, crouth, and rotta, and still 
lacks the characteristics which constitute the | 
violin proper, and raise it above the whole 
race of the old viols. 


About the end of the fourteenth century, 
at the dawn of scientific music, viols were 
made in great profusion: the number of 
strings does not appear to have been fixed, and 
ranged from three to six or more. About this 


| time it was noticed that human voices might 


be divided into four classes—soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, and bass—and in the light of 


_ this discovery we soon find viols divided into 


the quartett, ¢g., violette, alto, tenor, and 
bass. We shall probably never know all the 
curious shapes and sizes of viols which were 
made between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries. Large quantities have perished, 
others have been used up for violins. The 
lute-makers were constantly trying experi- 
ments. We find instruments which it is 
difficult to class at all, others that early went 
out of fashion, whilst the most recognised 
forms were hardly fixed, and were continually 
As 
music grew, so did the rage for viols, and it 
is owing partly to the quantities made and 
partly to the caprice of the makers, partly to 


the waste and ruin of time, that it becomes 


difficult to trace in detail the steps from the 
rough viol to the violin, until we suddenly 
find this latter about the middle of the six- 
teenth century occupying a modest position 


|in the midst of that host of viols which it 


was destined to supersede for ever. But the 
violin, with four strings, and tuned as at pre- 
sent, continued for a few years in obscurity. 
In a concise Italian catalogue (printed 
1601) of viols then in use, it is not once 
mentioned; and in 1607, when two were 
certainly used in Monte Verdi’s opera of 
Orfeo, played at Mantua, they are alluded to 
as “two little French violins,” which seems 
to indicate that the French makers first dis- 
covered this modification of the viol. In 
1620, Michael Pretorius, in his Zheatrum 
Instrumentorum, published at Wolfenbiittel, 
gives us an undoubted picture of an instru- 
ment which is none other than the violin. 
And now, if the reader will glance from 
fig. 4 to 5, he will at once see how the 
mongrel of the twelfth century was trans- 
formed through a course of successive de- 


| velopments into the violin of the sixteenth. 
| The flat guitar-front is changed for the raised 


belly, the smooth curves of the sides are 
broken into four corners,*—a form which was 
found better to resist the strain of the bridge, 
and also allows a freer action of the bow. The 
slits in the shape of an / take the place of the 
of a 


ouen, 
1066 is 





* Since writing the above I have seen a a 


capital in the Abbey S. George de Boscherville, near 
containing a viol with sedes broken into four corners. 
the date. I believe this to be a singular curiosity. 
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c c; the handle, instead of being flat and with the flat guitar front ; and the guitar frets 
wide, is narrow and rounded ; the finger-board are abolished. Soon after we meet with the 
is raised and reaches over the curve of the tenor viol and double bass, all built on the 
belly, instead of being in the same plane , same model; and the constellation of “The 
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Violin,” suddenly detaching itself from the | The violin has four strings tuned in the 
confused nebulze of the violas, shines out | treble clef; the first is E between the lines, 
brightly in the musical firmament. the second A between the lines, the third D 
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under the lines, and the fourth string G under 
the lines. The natural compass is from G 
under the lines to B above the lines; but by 
shifting the hand up the finger-board—a prac- 
tice unknown to the viol-player—the compass 
may be almost indefinitely increased. The 
first three strings are made of thin gut, the 
fourth of gut covered with silver wire. The 
bow is strung with horsehair, powdered with 
rosin, which readily bites the strings and 
keeps them in vibration. 


II. 


Whether the violin model came from France 
or Italy, it is indebted to Italy, and to Italy 
alone, for its rise and progress. If it was a 
French seed, it early floated away from its 
native land to take root and flourish in Italian 
soil. There were great lute schools at 
Brescia as early as 1450, and viols were 
fabricated in large quantities somewhat later 
at Venice, Bologna, and Mantua. But it was 
in the workshop of GasPparo pi SALo that the 
first Italian violin was probably made. Like 
almost all the great violin-makers, he lived to 
an advanced age, and died, after fifty good 
years of work, in the town of Brescia. A 
violin of his is extant, dated 1566, and 
another dated 1613. He found at least one 
great pupilin Jean Paul Mangini(1590—1640): 
not to be confounded with Santo Mangini, a 
celebrated double-bass maker in the seven- 
teenth century. The Mangini violins closely 
resemble those of Gasparo di Salo. ‘The 
sides are narrow, the arch of the belly is 
high, and extends almost up to the sides ; the 
instrument is strongly built ; the varnish, of a 
yellowish light brown, is very pure and of an 
excellent quality. The tone is like that of a 
powerful violin muffled. It is, however, much 
more sonorous than the older viols. 

Passing by such inferior makers as An- 
tonino Mariani, who, if it had not been 
for a whim of the celebrated violinist, De 
Beriot, who chose to play upon one of his 
instruments and to sound his praises through 
Europe, would probably be unknown to the 
present generation; and, passing also Juvietta 
Budiana and Matteo Bente, both of Brescia, 
we come to the illustrious founder of the Cre- 
mona School, ANDREUS AMaTI. When and 
where he was born, and who were his masters, 
we cannot say with certainty. What is cer- 





5th and 6th of October, 1790. These instru- 
ments had been the property of Charles IX., 
who seems to have been a great fiddler. 

Like all the cabinet instruments of the 
day, spinetts, lutes, theorbos, mandores, and 
guitars, the violins of Andrew Amati are not 
loud—a loud violin would have killed the 
other instruments, and grated on ears only ac- 
customed to the feeble twanging of old viols 
and faint tinkle of the ancestors of the harp- 
sichord and pianoforte. —The Andrew Amatis 
are usually a little smaller than the Manginis, 
much raised towards the centre, finely 
worked throughout, and thickly varnished 
light brown ; the sound is soft and clear. 

His two sons, JEROME and ANTONIUS 
AMATI, inherited their father’s workshop and 
genius in 1580. They seem to have worked 
together, and those instruments which were 
the results of their united efforts are the 
finest. They are highly vaulted in front, 
deeply scooped out on either side of the 
vaults, the wood is chosen with great care, 
the workmanship is exquisitely smooth, they 
have not much power, the first and second 
strings are sweet and delicate, the third a 
little dull, and the fourth disproportionately 
weak. About 1635 Antonius died. Jerome 
married, and, although some of his instru- 
ments are equal in workmanship to the 
earlier ones made conjointly with his brother, 
those made after the death of Antonius are, 
as a rule, inferior. 

NicoLas, son of Jerome, born 1596, was 
the greatest of the Amatis. The superior 
grace and elegance of his forms at once strike 
the practised eye. The curves are less 
abrupt and more carefully studied, the pro- 
portions more subtle and harmonious, the 
varnish is plentiful, soft, and glossy. A few 
extant violins, which have been worked out 
with a truly astonishing labour of love, are 
of indescribable beauty and finish. M. 
Allard, the eminent French violinist, pos- 
sesses one of them. Another perfect gem, 
bearing date 1668, belonged to Count Cozio, 
To a great sweetness and evenness of tone 
they unite a certain clear unmuffled brilliancy 
prophetic of the last achievements of the art. 

The second JEROME, the last of this great 
family, is in no wise remarkable, except for 
the mediocrity of the instruments which he 
has labelled with the great name of AMATI. 


tain is, that he worked in the first half of the | To the school of Nicolas Amati belong the 
sixteenth century, and set up a manufactory | fine makers known as the Guarnerii, the 
of his own at Cremona—some say, after | Grancini, and Santo Serafino; but the Amatis 
having studied in the old Brescia school of | and all their successors pale before the one 


Mangini. A large number of his finest 


great name which is for ever associated with 
violins disappeared from Versailles after the Cremona, ANTONIUS STRADUARIUS. We have 
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now traversed just one hundred years from 
Gasparo di Salo to Straduarius. One after 
another, quality after quality had been dis- 
covered. Gasparo and Mangini determined 
the main outline and build, and produced a 
new tone essentially superior to that of the 
old viols, though still somewhat dull and 
muffled. The Amatis brought the workman- 
ship near to perfection, improved the pro- 
portions, and produced a clear soft tone of 
silvery sweetness. It remained for one 
master mind at this propitious crisis to step 
in and unite to the softness and brilliancy of 
his predecessors a powerful depth and body 
of sound entirely his own. 


III. 


The rise of music in Italy and the perfection 
of the great violin schools closely followed 
the rise and perfection of Italian painting. It 
was at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that allthe elements of theart which had existed 
apart from each other began to come together: 
the study of anatomy and chiaroscuro, from 
Florence and Padua, richness of colour from 


Venice, reverence for ideal beauty from Um-° 
It was towards the end of the seven- | 


bria. 


teenth century that one great maker gathered 
up in himself the perfections of all his prede- 


essors, and bequeathed to modern ears, in 
tonal splendour, delights analogous to those 
which the noblest painters have left us in 
form and colour. Like the rapid perfection 
of Greek sculpture under Pericles, or the 
sudden blossoming of Italian art under 
Pope Julius II., so, at the close of one short 
century, broke into perfect bloom the flower | 
of the Cremonese School. ANTONIUS STRADU- 
ARIUS stands crowned the monarch of his art, 
the Phidias or the Raphael of the violin. 
This remarkable man was born in 1644. 
There could be but one master for Stradu- 
arius—the great Nicolas Amati. The highest 
genius is often the most impressionable in its 
early stages, and we should never be sur- 
prised to find it engaged for a time simply in 
reflecting with utter devotion and the most 
perfect fidelity the highest known types. The | 
early pictures of Raphael are scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the later productions of | 
Perugino ; Beethoven's first strains remind 
us forcibly of Mozart; and the first violins 
made by Straduarius, from 1667 to 1670, are 
not only exact copies of Amati, but are 
actually labelled with his name. Little is 
known about the great pupil, but that little 
discovers to us a man who never had but 
one ambition—who without haste, but also 
without pause or relaxation, laboured for the 
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perfection of the violin. He took his time 
to watch, to listen,-to test, and to ponder, 
waiting frequently years for his results, and 
accounting failure oftentimes as precious as 
success. ‘To him the world was nothing but 
one vast workshop. On the western slopes 
of the Swiss mountains there were fair forests 
of maple and willow. It may be doubted 
whether he ever saw them, but they grew 
good wood for violins. The sun of Lom- 
bardy beat fiercely down on the white marble 
dust of the Italian roads, and made Cremona 
in the dog days little better than an oven ; 
but the heat was good to dry the wood for 





violins. ‘The fruit of the vine was refresh- 
ing, but the most precious ingredient was 
after all the spirit which mixed the varnish 
for the wood of violins. Sheep, oxen, and 
horses were no doubt valuable for food and 
labour, but the best part of them was the 
intestine, which made strings for violins ; the 
mane or tail, which provided hair for the 
bow ; and the gelatinous hoof, which yielded 
good glue for the manufacture of violins. 
| After his first essays, in which he may be 
supposed to have completely mastered the 
forms of the old makers, and sounded their 
shortcomings, Straduarius appears to have 
passed almost twenty years in profound ab- 
sorption and study. He was trying to solve 
those problems in sound which previous 
makers had only suggested. Why were some 
violins sweet and others harsh, or some clear 
whilst others were muffled? What were the 
peculiar forms and proportions which made 





Was it possible by deviating from inne forms 
to gain an increase of power without a loss 
| of sweetness? Some such speculations as 
these no doubt occupied Antonius from 1670 
to 1690. They were his years of medita- 
tion, theory, and experiment. We have few 
violins of this period, but these few bear his 
own name, and still bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Amatis. It seems almost as 
if, in what he gave to the world, he was un- 
| willing to depart from the finest model he 
knew until he had discovered a finer. After 
| all, it is only the second-rate minds that are 
for ever explaining their methods, and _bring- 
ing the paraphernalia of the workshop before 
the public; the first-class men have a passion 
for the perfect work, and can afford to sup- 
press many beautiful failures which seem to 
them merely steps in the ladder of progress. 
No doubt, then, the sudden change we no- 
tice in 1690 was not the result of a momen- 
tary inspiration, so much as the embodiment 
of twenty years of thought and experiment, 
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Straduarius had discovered a better modd, 
and his work henceforth ceases to be a close 
copy of his masters. His violins are now 
somewhat wider, the arch of the belly is less 
abrupt, the thicknesses of the wood are fixed 
according to more rigorous experiments, the 
varnish has a tinge of red in it, yet the maker 
has not reached his climax. ‘The violins up 
to this period, from 1690 to 1700, are called 
Straduarius Amati. 
reached his fiftieth year—his hand and eye 
had at length attained supreme skill and 
freedom. The violins from 1700 to 1725 have 
all the grace and boldness of a Greek 
frieze drawn by a master’s hand. The curves 
are perfectly graceful—the arch of the belly, 


not too flat or too much raised, is the true | 


natural curve of beauty. On each side the 
undulating lines, as from the bosom of a 


wave, flow down and seem to eddy up into | 


the four corners, where they are caught and 


refined away into those little angles with | 


that exquisite finish which rejoices the heart 
of a connoisseur. When the instrument is 
held sideways against the light, the curve of 
the back, without being exactly similar, is 
seen to form a sweep in delicious harmony 
with the upper arch. The details have lost 
all the old cut-and-dried stiffness; the two 


Jf’s are carved with a symmetry and elegance 
of pattern which later makers have copied 
closely, but have not ventured to modify. 
The Straduarius is throughout a thing of | 
beauty, and, it may be added, a joy almost 


for ever. When opened for repairs the inte- 
rior is not less perfect. The little blocks, and 
ribs, and slips of wood to strengthen the 
sides, all are without a scratch or shadow of 


roughness ; the weight and size of each are | 
carefully adjusted to the proportion of the | 
whole ; and as great poets are said to spend | 


days over a line, so Straduarius may well 
have spent as long over the size, position, 
and finish of many a tiny block ; and _ as the 
great architects of the thirteenth century 
lavished exquisite work on little details of 
their cathedrals, in lofty pinnacles and hid- 
den nooks, so did this great maker finish as 
carefully interior angles and surfaces that 
were, perhaps, never to be seen but once in a 
hundred years, if so often, and then only by 
the eye of some skilful artificer. 

It is in this way that many plausible 
forgeries are detected. Early in the present 
century the French makers began to copy 
the Straduarius violins so closely that to the 
eye there seemed little difference between 
the originals and the copies; but when the 
forgeries were taken to pieces to improve 


The great artist had now | 


their dull tone, or to be cleaned and mended, 
the dead men’s bones, in the shape of rough 
blocks, lumps of glue, and rugged work of 
all kinds, were disclosed, and it became quite 
clear that these miserable whited sepulchres 
had never imprisoned the soul of a Cremona. 
And thus the labour of love, which might 
| have seemed in vain to the master’s con- 
| temporaries, has had its reward at last, and 
lives for ever to testify to the cunning hand 
and the devoted heart. And by a singular 
accident, which the old makers could not 
have foreseen, all their violins have been 
opened, and the faithfulness of their work 
made manifest, for the bar which runs down the 
middle of the inside of the arch, to support 
the strain of the bridge, has had to be replaced 
| in each case by a stronger bar, as the pitch 
has risen through successive years, and the 
tension of the strings increased in propor- 
_ tion. 

Straduarius made, besides violins, tenors, 
| violoncellos, and basses, a great quantity of 
| lutes, guitars, and viols, which are still cele- 

brated. His tenors are few in number, but 
| very fine, and his basses have all the charac- 
| teristic qualities of the violins. In a few 
| instruments belonging to his fine period 
| (1700-—1725) we notice a departure from his 
| most perfect forms—some are elongated, and 
others bulge like the older models—and 
both are proportionately inferior in quality. 

From 1725 to 1730 the violins are still fine, 
| but fewer in number, and of more doubtful 
| authenticity. Some are begun by him and 
finished by pupils; others made under his 
direction merely bear his name. About 
1730 the master’s name begins to disappear; 
yet after this date there are several violins 
known to be by his hand: the execution is 
uncertain, the designs are drawn with less 
vigour, and a want of finish generally attests 
the dim eye and feeble hand of old age. 

In 1736, Straduarius being then ninety-two 
years old, took up his keen chisel and com- 
pleted with his own hand his last violin. The 
old man had been waiting for death ever since 
1729, the year in which he had his tomb 
made ready; he died in 1737." His last 
years were employed in forming such pupils 
as Bergonzi and Guarnerius. He was quite 
aware that his creative period was long past, 
and although he no longer labelled his instru- 
ments, in his last years he made an incredible 
number of sketches and models for violins, 











* “Tn pulling down the church of San Domenico, at 
Cremona, the tomb of Antonio Stradivari, the great violin- 
maker, has been discovered. His remains have been trans- 

rted to the cemetery, where a monument will be erected to 
Fim." —Musicad Standard. 
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which were afterwards finished by his nume- 
rous pupils, and sold as genuine products. 

Lute-maker Antonius was probably little | 
moved by the political convulsions of his age. 
In 1702 Cremona was taken during the war 
of succession by the French Marshal Villeroy, 
recovered by Prince Eugenius, and taken 
again by the French. After that time for 
many years Italy continued in a state of 
profound and fatal tranquillity. But peace 
no doubt suited the absorbed workman better 
than any patriotic war. 

If, before we take leave of the personal 
history of this great man, we are to try and 
see him as he appeared in his green old age | 
to the inhabitants of Cremona, we must 
transport ourselves to the house No. 1239, 
in the Piazza S. Domenico, at Cremona, 
and imagine that (now) carpet warehouse 
changed into an old workshop like that 
described at the commencement of this 
chapter. There lived and died Antonius 
Straduarius, known to all men, respected as 
one of the oldest inhabitants, and envied by 
not a few as the most celebrated lute-maker | 
in Italy. We cannot join hands with him’ 
through any living person who has seen him, 
but we can almost. Bergonzi, grandson of | 
the great Carlo Bergonzi, who died only a | 
few years ago, at the age of eighty, used to | 
point out the house of his grandfather’s con- | 
temporary. And old Polledro, late chapel- | 
master at Turin, describes Antonius as an 
intimate friend of his master, and we shall get 
no nearer to Antonius than the description he 
has left of him. He was high and thin, and 
looked like one worn with much thought 
and incessant industry. In summer he wore 
a white cotton nightcap, and in winter a 
white one made of some woollen material. 
He was never seen without his apron of 
white leather, and every day was to him 
exactly like every other day. His mind was 
always riveted upon his one pursuit, and he 
seemed neither to know nor to desire the 
least change of occupation. His violins sold 
for four golden livres apiece, and were 
considered the best in Italy, and as he never 
spent anything except upon the necessaries 
of life and his own trade, he saved a good 
deal of money, and the simple-minded 
Cremonese used to make jokes about his 
thriftiness, and not perhaps without a little 
touch of envy, until the favourite proverb ap- 
plied to a prosperous fellow-citizen used to 
be “ As rich as Straduarius !”* 


be Fig. 5 is copied from a very perfect and powerful instru- 








ment in the writer’s possession, bearing a label with the 
master’s seal: ‘‘ Antonius Straduarius Cremonensis faciebat 


Anno 1712.” 


IV. 


And now it may be thought that enough 
has been said concerning violins and their 
makers, but in truth we have only come to 
the threshold of the subject, and the mys- 
teries of the manufacture remain to be ex- 
pounded. This it would be exceedingly 
difficult to do without the aid of a great 
many diagrams, and indeed without pre- 
supposing the reader to have acquired some 
practical knowledge of the art. I must here 
confine myself to a few leading points. 

It has been sometimes said that the merit 
of a violin is not so much in the make as 
(1.) in the age, and (1.) the quality of 
vibration produced in the wood by incessant 
use. It may be answered, first, that no doubt 
age improves violins, but age will never make 
a good violin out of a bad one; witness the 
host of violins that were made in the time 
of Straduarius by makers whose names are 
either known as greatly inferior to his, or 
forgotten altogether. Again, that using a 
violin keeps it in good condition is no doubt 
true ; but, first, that much using a bad one 
will make it good, or, secondly, that a good 
one is not made so except by much use, are 
both untenable propositions : for, first, how 
many bad fiddles are there that have been 
scraped assiduously for ages, and are as bad 
as can be; and, secondly—here is a remark- 
able and conclusive fact—there was a perfect 
Straduarius of 1716 in the collection of 
Count Cozio de Salabue, which until a few 
years ago had never been used at all. It is 
now in the possession of M. Vuillaume, and, 
on being played not long ago for the first 
time, proved equal, if not superior, to the 
very finest violins by the great maker. It is 
the only one of his instruments which has 
come down to us in perfect preservation. 

Thus it would appear that the secret of 
excellence lies neither in age nor use, but 
must be sought elsewhere. 

The excellence of a violin depends, roughly 
speaking, upon two ranges of qualities :—1. 
The thickness, density, and collocation of the 
various woods. 2. On the nature and direc- 
tion of the curves. 

1. The front of a violin is of soft deal, the 
back and sides are of maple. Now it is 
well known that a piece of wood, like a string 
in tension, can be set in vibration, and will 
then yield a certain musical note—the pitch 
of that note will depend upon the length, 
thickness, and density of the wood—and 
that note will be generated by a certain 
number of sound-waves or vibrations. Now, 
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when the back or front of a violin is covered 
with fine sand, and struck, or otherwise caused 
to vibrate, the sound will arrange itself in 
certain lines, corresponding to the waves of 
sound which generate the note belonging to 
the back or front, as the case may be. M. 
Savart maintains that after testing a great 
many of Straduarius’s violins in this way, he 
found that all the finest zave the same note,but 
that in no case was the note of the front the 
same as the note of the back. 
periment showed that in the finest violins 
there was a whole note between the back and 
the front, and that any departure from this 
rule was accompanied with injury to the tone. 
There is probably a general kind of truth at 
the bottom of these remarks, although some 
suspicion has been thrown on the worth and 
extent of M. Savart’s experiments by some 
of our experienced makers; however, the 
following facts, stated necessarily with con- 
siderable roughness, may be relied upon :— 
For the front of the violin you must choose 
a very light, soft, and porous wood—there is 
nothing better in this way than common deal. 
When dry, if you cut a section and look at 
it through the microscope, you will see it to 
be full of little hollow cells, once filled with 
the sap ; the more of such cells there are, 


the more quickly will the wood vibrate to 


sound. Of such wood, then, we make the 
table of harmony, or sound-board, or belly 
of our violin. But in proportion to the 
quickness will be the thinness and evanes- 
cence of the sound, and if the back vibrated 
as quickly as the front, the sound would be 
very poor. Accordingly we take maple wood 
for the back. It is a harder wood, contain- 
ing less sap, and consequently fewer hollow 
cells when dry. It therefore vibrates more 
slowly than deal: the effect of this is to 
detain the waves of sound radiating from the 
deal, and to mix them with slower vibrations of 
the back in the hollow of the instrument. 
The ribs or sides of the violin, which are 
also made of maple, serve to connect the 
quickly vibrating belly with the slowly vibrat- 
ing back, and hold them until both throb 
together with full pulsation and body of 
sound. But we must not omit to mention a 
little bit of stick called the sound-post, which 
is stuck upright inside the violin, just under 
the bridge, and helps the front to support the 
strain put upon it by the strings. ‘This in- 
significant little post, connecting as it does 
the inside roof of the belly directly with the 
back, is so important in helping to com- 
municate and mix the vibrations, that the 
French have called it the “ soul of the violin ;” 


Further ex- | 


indeed, by moving it only a hair’s breadth a 
| sensible difference in the quality of the tone 
is produced, and a whole morning may be 
| sometimes wasted in putting it up and shift- 
ing it about from one side to the other. The 
best possible advice to all amateurs is, when 
your sound-post is up, leave it alone ; but if 
it is evidently in the wrong place, don’t 
| attempt to alter it yourself, but have it set 
| right by some first-rate violin doctor. 
| But we have not quite done with the vibra- 
| tory qualities of the wood. Great skill must 
be exercised in the choice of woods. You 
might cut up a dozen maple-trees without find- 
ing a piece of wood so smooth and regular 
in grain, and of such even density as some 
of the Straduarius backs ; and then, although 
deal is more porous than maple, yet all deal 
has not the same porousness, nor is all maple 
equally close-grained. Consequently, two 
pieces of deal of equal dimensions will not 
give the same note. 

How did Straduarius find out the notes of 
his wood?—how did he measure its vibration? 
—was he aware of the interval between the 
notes of his fronts and his backs? How 
much he knew we shall perhaps never be 
able to ascertain, His experiments in sound 
have not been handed down to us, any more 
than his way of mixing that crystal varnish into 
which you can look as into the warm shadows 
of sun-lit water. The best authorities believe 
that he did not know the reason of what he 
did—did not determine at all scientifically 
the various densities of his woods, or inten- 
tionally place a whole tone between the back 
and the belly ; and for this reason, that had 
he once discovered these laws, neither he 
nor his pupils would ever have deviated from 
them, and we know that he dd so deviate ; 
for out of the immense number of his instru- 
ments only the finest of his finest period obey 
the test of these natural laws of acoustics. 

I am told that after years of familiarity 
with violins and their woods, the hand gets 
to tell the different densities of wood by the 
feel, just as blind people can tell certain 
colours ; and it is possible that Straduarius, in 
his choice of woods and their tonal relations. 
was guided by a certain instinct insensibly 
founded upon the immense range of his ex- 
perience. I am assured by an eminent maker 
that he can tell by the /ee/ the kind of wood 
which is likely to form the right front to get 
on well with a certain back, and vice versd. 

But we must not forget to say a word 
about the curves. We have seen that the 
general shape of the violin has been fixed, 
after years of varied experiment. It is not 
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most perfect shape happens to be also the 


reddish tinge in it, preserves the wood from 


. : . , ; 
shaped so for convenience (although its last| The Straduarius varnish, which has a warm 


most convenient), but because its final shape 
is acoustically proved to be the best. The 
most important curves are the longitudinal 
and latitudinal lines of the belly and the 
back. At first viols were made flat like 
guitars, then in all sorts of fanciful curves ; the 
older ones are thick and bulgy like pumpkins. 
The curve gradually subsided, until we get 
the exquisite wavy lines of Straduarius. That 
curve is so graceful, because it is the curve 
of nature. Set a string in vibration, and you 
will get the curve in the rise of a Straduarius 
back. And I am told that it is one of the 
most modern discoveries that this curve itself 
—as it were distilled from a vibration—is 
the only one which is found perfectly to 
conduct the vibratory waves of sound. If 


Straduarius had known this, would he ever | 
guineas are not unfrequently paid down 


have departed from it? As a fact, we have 
some of his instruments whose curves are as 


far removed from nature as those of Amati or | 


Mangini. Weare bound almost to infer that 
he did not know for a certainty, but got at 
last to know the kind of curves which, in 


conjunction with other qualities, went to pro- | 


duce the finest tone. 
But the sides or ribs also call for special 
notice. The height of these determines, of 


course, the air-bearing capacity of the instru- | 
| absorbing. 


ment. It is found by experiment that all 


the best violins contain about the same | 


amount of air, and that a certain fixed rela- 
tion between their air-bearing capacity and 
the thickness of the wood is always adhered 
to. And any departure from this rule is 
found to injure the intensity of the sound. 
If there is too much air the deep tones are 
dull and feeble, the high notes thin and 
screamy ; if too little air, the deep tones are 
harsh and the first string loses its brilliancy. 
Again, if the sounding-board or belly is 
too thin, the sonority will be poor and weak ; 
if too thick, the vibrations will be slow and 
stiff, or, as violin-players say, the instrument 
will not “ speak.” Arch the belly too much, 
or make it too flat, in either case the equili- 
brium of the mass of air will be disturbed, 
and the sound will be muffled and nasal. 
The shape and proportions ot the two ///’s 
cannot safely be departed from; no more 
can the model and the various incisions of 
the bridge. 


every possible description of bridge, before 
Straduarius fixed the pattern, which no good 
violin-maker has since ventured to alter or 
modify in the least degree. 





Immense numbers of holes, of | 
all shapes and sizes, were tried, and also| you mean to work hard at it. 


damp, and prevents it from rotting ; it lies 
upon the wood like a thin sheet of the most 
transparent agate. The inside of the violin 
is not varnished; the hard outer coat of 
varnish serves to drive the sound inward, 
where it mixes and vibrates before escaping 
through from the two //’s. 

We have now done with our historical and 
technical description of the violin; and 
perhaps we have said enough to show why 
it is, and must ever remain, the most fasci- 
nating of instruments, not only to the hearer 
and the player, but even to the collector. 
There seems to be a strangely sensitive, 
almost human element about it, which exists 


/in no other instrument, and which goes far 


to explain the enormous prices paid for 
some of the fine violins ; 300, and even 400, 


cheerfully for a single one. No doubt there 
is often some “fancy” in the price. You 
meet with a violin that suits you, and it is 
simply worth anything that you can afford to 
pay. Different instruments, equally fine in 
their way, have separate qualities and pecu- 
liar characters ; and the violin, which in some 
hands will prove unmanageable, will yield up 
to others all its hidden and mysterious swect- 
ness. No instrument is so capricious or so 
If one string chances to be a 
little too thick, the others will rebel; it will 
take to some particular bridge, and reject 
others ; it will have its bridge in one place, 
and only one; it feels every change in the 
weather, like a barometer, and has to be 
rubbed and coaxed and warmed into good 
humour, like a child. Sometimes after being 
caressed, and, above all, played into splendid 
condition, the sensitive way in which it re- 
sponds to each tiny variation of the touch 
will entrance and astonish the player himself. 
Thus it will often seem as it the player found 
quite as much power as he brought ; and if 
at times he dictates to the violin, the violin, 
at others, seems to subdue him, and carry 
him away with its own sweetness until he 
forgets his own mind, and follows the lead 
and suggestion of his marvellous companion. 

We have no room left for hints to amateur 
violinists, but we may as well close with two 
practical remarks :— 

Firstly. Do not take up the violin unless 
Any other 
instrument may be more safely trifled with, 

Secondly. It is almost hopeless to attempt 
to learn the violin after the age of ten. 

H. R. HAWEILS, 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.— WHAT CAN HE WANT?” 


UDREY and 
Geoffrey 
Dynecourt 
carried off 
the _excla- 
mations of 
surprise at 
their ab- 
m sence in a 
f very clever 
manner, 
‘ aided greatly 
Ss by Lady 
Laura’s per- 
y fect tran- 
y, quillity re- 
/ garding their 
~ movements. 
She said she 
certainly 
. ought to 
sccld Mr. Dynec ourt tor permitting Audrey 
to act so foolishly, although, as she re- 
marked to those near her, “I quite ex- 
pected her to be missing, for Audrey can’t 
stand the heat of a room, or of any covered 
place when she has her bonnet on. I re- 
member Lady Alfreton taking her to an 
affair of this kind, and she went roaming 
about the grounds, and was absolutely lost.” 
She did not mention that this was in the 
height of summer, when most of the people 
there did the same. In her heart, Lady 
Laura was very much annoyed at her daugh- 
ter’s conduct, but she was too wise to give 
others a handle against her by betraying the 
slightest vexation. 





“Tt’s absurd,” thought she, “for Audrey | 


to be setting everybody at defiance; and 
Mr. Ford would not probably like to hear 
that she was so entirely engrossed with 
another in-his absence. I shall speak to her 
as soon as we are alone.” 

Very soon after this she was expressing to 
Mr. Majoribanks how much she had enjoyed 
his pleasant gathering. Then, leaning on her 
host’s arm, she left, distributing smiles, adieux, 
and farewell compliments, causing a perfect 
chorus of, ‘What a charming woman!” to 
follow her departure. 

Mr. Dynecourt escorted Audrey to the 
carriage. Just before it drove off, he asked 


Lady Laura if she would be disengaged at , 





two o'clock the next day, as he wished her to 
give him a few minutes’ conversation. 

“ Certainly, I shall be very pleased to see 
you,” she said, with her most fascinating 
smile, Waiting for a moment, she turned 
suddenly to her daughter, and ‘said, “ What 
can he want? I have not been speaking 
about him to anybody, have I ?” 

Audrey was glad that her face could not be 
seen. Left with her mother, she did not know 
what todo. Tell her she must; she could 
never let this thunderbolt be launched by 
Geofirey first. She knew a storm would be 
sure to follow, and thought it best to allow 
some of the violence to be spent before 
he came. Yet how to begin, or what to say 
or do she could not tell. To have con- 
templated a marriage with a poor man at any 
time would have been a dreadful crime ; now, 
when a rich suitor was at her feet, the 
offence would be a thousand times greater. 

“T wonder what could have prevented 
Mr. Ford from coming,” continued Lady 
Laura, “I dare say you will have a letter 
from him to-night. I hope he is not ill.” 

““T hope not,” returned her daughter. 

** And, Audrey, I must say that I think you 
acted very unwisely to-day in permitting Mr. 
Dynecourt to pay you so much attention.” 

“ Did he pay me much attention, mamma?” 

“Well, you know what I mean. I suppose 
if it had not been for the sake of getting up 
some stupid sort of flirtation with him, you 
would not have gone roaming into the gar- 
den, or to some distant greenhouse, or 
wherever you did go. I made the best of it, 
but I assure you I was not pleased ; and, let 
me tell you, nobody can afford to set people’s 
tongues at nought before marriage.” 

“Can they afterwards? because if so, I 
shall get married as soon as possible.” 

“Well, of course, when a woman has a 
husband, and a good house, and her position 
is established, people are very lenient to her 
peculiarities. If you choose to make a friend 
of one person ¢hen, do so; though, remem- 
ber, it’s rather a task to turn a bear into a 
domestic animal,” and Lady Laura laughed 
at her own sharpness. 

“T don’t quite understand the allusion,” 
said Audrey. 

“Don’t you, dear?” repRed Lady Laura 
playfully. ‘Well, you know I always look 
upon Mr. Dynecourt as having something of 
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the savage about him, and one never knows 
when the nature of such people will peep out.” 

“Tam sorry you do not like him,” replied 
her daughter. 

“Oh! I like him well enough ; and if he 
is to be a favourite of yours, my dear child, 
rest assured I shall never interfere with you.” 

“Then is securing my regard the same as 
securing yours, mamma ?” 

“ Of course it will be, love.” 

“ But is it now?” 

“Ves, decidedly.” 

“Then in that case, I need not hesitate to 
tell you why Mr. Dynecourt is coming to 
see you to-morrow,” said Audrey ; her heart 
beat very fast, and she felt desperately 
nervous ; but it was of no use waiting ; she 
had better have it over—* and that is because 
he wants your consent to marry me.” 

Lady Laura paused for a moment to take 
in the words fully, then she laughed, “ Marry 
you! well, that is a good joke. Has he 
never heard about Mr. Ford ?” 

“Ts 

“ Then, my dear, you are carrying the thing 
a great deal too far. I had no idea that there 
was any flirtation going on between you ; but 
I think you might have spared me the trouble 
of answering him. If you do not want to 
make an enemy of the man, you need not 
have said you did not care for him. You 
could have given him to understand that you 
had already accepted Mr. Ford.” 

“But I have not accepted Mr. Ford.” 

“Well, perhaps not in words, but you 
mean to marry him.” 

“No, I do not.” 

“ Not intend to marry Mr. Ford ?” 

“No, mamma, and I may as well tell you 
all, at once. Mr. Ford has proposed to me, 
and I have refused him; and Mr. Dyne- 
court has asked me to marry him, and I 
have accepted him.” 





“ Audrey !” almost screamed Lady Laura, 
“you’re mad; I’m positive you are, you 
wicked ! bad! abandoned girl ! you must be. | 
I don’t believe it’s true, you're only saying | 
this to worry and annoy me, and I can’t stand | 
it; your conduct already has so upset my 
nerves that I feel as if the slightest strain | 
would make me break down altogether.” “| 
“Mamma, I amverysorry. I know I told | 
you very abruptly, but it is better that you | 
should know the truth.” 
“ Do you mean to tell me, then, that what | 
you have just said is true, and that you really | 
intend to act in this way?” asked Lady 
Laura, speaking very slowly. | 
“Yes, mamma.” 
XI—55 


“Then you never shall!” exclaimed her 
mother. “I’d rather put you into a lunatic 
asylum than allow you to marry that penni- 
less, senseless beggar. Never, Audrey, never 
shall you marry that man,” 

“ Of course, I am prepared for your being 
very angry, and very disappointed, mamma. 
I have no doubt were I in your place I 
should be the same. Perhaps just now it is 
useless for me to say how sorry I am to 
grieve you, still I am truly sorry ; but don’t say 
I shall never marry Mr. Dynecourt. Listen 
to reason, mamma.” 

“T will listen to nothing; and you had 
better write and tell him not to dare to 
come near me, or I'll have him put out of 
the house—the impertinent, presuming, red- 
headed fellow.” 

The latter epithet was too much for Au- 
drey’s gravity, the absurdity of such a reflec- 
tion being cast upon Geoffrey’s tawny locks 
turned her anger at once, and she said, ina 
softened voice— 

“IT know, mamma, my choice must appear 


| to you to be unaccountable, but when I tell 


you, I love this man well enough, I believe, 
to beg my very bread with him, surely, with 
such a feeling in my heart, you will not 
counsel me to marry Mr. Ford.” 

“You ought to marry Mr. Ford, and have 
no feeling in your heart.” 

** Quite so ; and as long as I had no feeling 
I was willing to become his wife—but now 
I would rather jump into the river than 
do so.” 

“ And I would rather see you lying there 
than disgraced. Oh, what have I done, that 
my children should treat me so shamefully ! 
But as you have no thought for me, I will 
have none for you, and I'll tell every one 
that you’re mad, and your new lover shall 
have a nice account of your former conduct. 
I'll tell him how you have deceived and 


| cajoled others,—that your love for him is 


only a pretence; that you have no heart, 
and never had one.” 

“ All that will fall on deaf ears, mamma ; 
he knows my best and my worst, and, thank 
God, he is content to take me asI am. But 
understand, mamma, although I wish to give 
you all the obedience and respect that you are 
entitled to, yet I intend to marry Geoffrey 
Dynecourt; therefore I trust you will not 
force me to do anything which might give rise 
to scandal. I am content to wait your time, 
to take your advice, to follow out any plan 
you may think best, but I intend to marry 
Geoffrey Dynecourt ; and I also intend the 
world to know it.” 
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“Oh yes, publish your disgrace as soon 
as possible.” 

“Do not speak in that way, mother, for 
love has so softened me that I long to throw 
my arms round you, and sob out my happi- 
ness ;” and she hid her face in her hands and 
cried bitterly. 

“ Tf you had made a proper choice I should 


have been very pleased to have received any | 


proof of your affection. But when I remem- 
ber how you have deceived me, by never 
saying one word of this, and leading me to 
suppose that you would marry Mr. Ford, I 
can put little faith in either your love or your 
tears. What I can possibly say to that man I 
know not. I fully expect he’ll threaten us with 
an action, and I cannot blame him if he does.” 

“You need not fear Mr. Ford troubling 
you; he was far kinder to me than you have 
been, mamma.” 

“Very glad to get quit of his bargain,” 
sneered her ladyship; ‘cand I am sure no 
one need wonder at it. You seem to think 
that you are somebody, to encourage and 
lead people on, and then refuse them; but 
I can tell you the world won’t be so ready 
to believe your story. Common sense will 
tell people that, unless you are mad—as I 
believe you are—it is not very probable that 
a passé woman of thirty, without good looks 
or accomplishments—for 7 don’t know what 
you can do—would refuse a man whose only 
folly is, that with such a fortune as his he has 
not aimed higher. Lady Inverlochy would 
have jumped at him for one of her girls; 
and as for the Grahams, they were after him 
like a pack of hounds.” 

“ Well, mamma,” said Audrey, smiling, 
“now they can try their chance. I will 
promise not to interfere with any one, if 
they will only let me alone.” 

“Oh, yes! just like your selfish nature,” 
exclaimed her mother. “As long as your 


wishes are gratified you never consider other | 


people. It will be very pleasant for me to 
hear the sneers and inuendoes of women whose 
daughters have made excellent matches. I 
know their way of supposing it is a love- 
match, and adding, ‘What else could it be 
for?’ A polite reminder that they are quite 
aware of the poverty of the whole affair. 
What your brother will say, I do not know.” 
“Say! What can he say? I am sure he 
did all he could to put me against Mr. Ford.” 
“That is only because men always under- 
rate what they consider secure. You'll find 
he will not be so delighted to have a brother- 
in-law whose present position I consider to be 
only one step above that of a tradesman.” 


| 
| 


Audrey laughed outright. “ Well, mamma, 
| that is just what I want you to see—that, 
after all, Geoffrey is in advance of Mr. Ford.” 

Lady Laura shrugged her shoulders, saying, 
if they had come to quibbling about words, 
it was time to put a stop to the conversation, 
| She sat silent for the few minutes before 
| they reached home, stepped out of the car- 
riage, and betook herself to her own room, 
from which she did not emerge during the 
rest of the evening. 

Audrey sat considering how she could best 
soften her mother’s wrathful indignation, and 
keep her rather sharp tongue in check, during 
the interview which she so much dreaded 
for Geoffrey Dynecourt. His poverty, she 
feared, would be rather a sore subject with 
him when made the target for all the arrows 
with which her mother intended to pierce 
him. If Charles were only at hand, she 


her. 
asked him to help her. 
similarly employed ; so the same post con- 


thought he might make matters smoother for | 
So, after thinking over it, she wrote and || 
Lady Laura was | 





veyed two letters to Captain Verschoyle, | 
both of them begging him to return home at | 


once. Audrey’s said— 


“ DEAREST CHARLIE,—For the sake of old 


reason. To you she would probably pay 
more attention ; will you therefore come home 


straight between us? ; 
“ Ever your loving sister, 
“¢ AUDREY.” 





“P.S.—I cannot explain anything in a 
| letter; but I am so happy, and I am longing 


days, give me your help. Something has hap- | 
pened which has made mamma very angry, || 
and she will not listen to me, or to sense or || 


as soon as you can, and try to set matters | 


| to hear some one say they are glad to hear it.” | 


Lady Laura wrote :— 


“ My DEAR CHARLES,—Audrey has gone 
| mad ; quite mad, I believe. 
no explanation of her conduct in a letter. 
As I trust it may still be hushed up, I 
do not like to say a word on paper; but I 
must see you. So make any excuse you like 
to Mr. Egerton, and return at once to 

“Your affectionate, but really distracted 

mother, 
“ LAURA VERSCHOYLE.” 





CHAPTER XXXV,—RED-COAT ASSURANCE. 

ABIGAIL FLETCHER, Patience Fox’s only 
| Sister, was a tiny, fragile, dark-eyed little 
' woman, with a stout will and opinion of her 
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| own, a quick vivacious temperament, and a | 
'| general interest in the affairs of all her friends | 


|| and acquaintances. Most people in and about 
| York knew the Fletchers. Therefore when 
|| Dorothy told Mr. Egerton she was going to 
|| visit her aunt, he made greater friends with 
|| her, telling her he remembered her mother 
well, and adding, “Though I have not a shake- 
| hands acquaintance with your aunt, we know 
|| each other.” 

| To Captain Verschoyle the old gentleman 
| was not disposed to be quite so amiable, and 
to Dorothy’s horror Charles received two or 
three decided snubs. When they reached 
the station Miss Fletcher was waiting for 
Dorothy. Mr. Egerton jumped out and told 
her that he had been entrusted by Mr. 
'| Crewdson with the care of her niece, and he 
|| had much pleasure in finding that York could 
| claim an interest in the young lady, “for 
| her face does as much credit to it as her 
|| mother’s did before her.” 

|| This led to a conversation about Patience 
| and old days, during which Dorothy and Cap- 
tain Verschoyle found time to say a few words 
|| to each other and to arrange a meeting. 

| But you must introduce me to your aunt,” 
| said Charles. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dorothy, feeling very 





nervous about performing this ceremony. A 


|| pause occurred, and she began, “ Aunt 


| Abigail, this is Charles Verschoyle. 
|| knows him,” she added timidly. 

| “That's right, Miss Fox, back him up| 
|| with a good reference ; I am sure his appear- 
| ance requires it,” said Mr. Egerton. 

| Fortunately Aunt Abigail knew the eccen- 
|| tric character of Mr. Egerton, so without re- 
| plying to this comment she held out her hand 
to Captain Verschoyle, made a few remarks 
to him, and, asking Dorothy if she were quite 
ready, entered the fly which was waiting for 
them. 

The two gentlemen watched the fly till it 
was out of sight, and Mr. Egerton, taking 
| his god-son’s arm, walked on for a few 
minutes in silence, and then said— 
| “When I unearthed you twice near Miss 
| Fletcher’s, why couldn’t you have told me 
| what took you in that direction? What need 
was there for trumping up a story about 
Hartop? I suppose you aren’t ashamed of 
knowing the girl, are you ?” 

“Ashamed!” said Captain Verschoyie, 
showing through his bronzed skin the colour 
which the question brought to his cheeks ; 
“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Oh, that zs a pity!” replied Mr. Egerton, 


Mother 





| with a sneer. ‘You're so uncommonly 


sharp generally, particularly in deceiving 
other people when you have a game of your 
own on hand. Ha, ha!” he suddenly roared, 
“T can’t help laughing when I think of your 
face ; I never saw a fellow so chop-fallen in 
my life. So you thought I didn’t know you 
were going to Leeds ?” 

“T really did not think or care about it. 
Miss Fox’s sister has shown me a great deal 
of kindness, and knowing that I should 
probably see her in town, I thought it would 
only be civil to call and inquire for the 
young lady.” 

“You're your father’s own son, Charlie,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘“ You've a precious 
awkward way of telling a lie. Now your 
mother does it handsomely; but then it’s a 
woman’s trade. How did you come to know 
this girl? Who is she? What's her father ?” 

Captain Verschoyle tried to cover his 
vexation by pretending to be amused. “ Upon 
my word, sir, one would imagine that you 
thought I had some serious design upon the 
young lady, whom I know because she is the 
sister of Mrs. Hanbury, of Fryston Grange.” 

“Well, then, who is the father of Mrs. 
Hanbury of Fryston Grange? and who’s Han- 
bury? You don’t think I forget your ways 
of asking everybody's pedigree, that after 
eating their dinners and drinking their wines 


| you may turn up your aristocratic noses at 


them and their belongings. I know you're 


| beating about the bush, Charlie, so you may 


as well tell me whether he’s a tallow-chandler, 
or a cheesemonger ; for, fortunately for us, 
card-playing, racing, betting, or most other 
ways of getting money under false pretences, 
are not popular professions among the middle- 
classes yet.” 

Captain Verschoyle saw that he had better 
answer in a straightforward manner, so he 
said— 

“Mrs. Hanbury’s husband is a_ corn 
merchant in London, and her father is a 
cloth dealer in the West of England.” 

“West of England! What do you mean 
by the West of England ?” 

“Why, Plymouth.” 

“Why don’t you say Plymouth, then? 
That’s where you were sick so long after 
landing in England Oh, so you made the 
acquaintance there.” 

“ Really, sir, you are making a great deal 
out of nothing,” said Captain Verschoyle, 
losing his temper. ‘‘ Out of mere courtesy 
I call upon a young lady, to ask if she has 
any commissions for her sister, and you twist 
it about and question me, as if you thought 
I were going to propose to her immediately.” 
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“No; I’ve not got that thought in my 
head, Charlie. But I have this one, you 
have a good many philandering ways about 
you which a girl like that doesn’t understand. 
The young fellows she has been accustomed 
to, haven’t been blessed with your red-coat 
assurance, so they don’t take it for granted 
that anything becomes them. Why, she’s a 


baby compared to the women you're ac- | 


customed to. 





more sense than he was born with—nothing | 
of the man about him—a fine specimen of a || 
lover, in truth. What can some parents be | 
thinking of? Zheydon’t care who their children 
marry so long as they get rid of them; and 
I suspect old Fox is one of that kind. Perhaps | 
Crewdson has money—I shouldn’t wonder— 
it generally falls to the lot of wooden-headed | 


mummies to get all they want. Now if I | 


Her blushing smiles and tears | had a decent income I’d snap my fingers at 


come as quickly as sunshine and cloud on | the world, and marry who I please ; as it is, 


an April morning.” 
“You're speaking plainly, sir.” 


“Yes, I generally do, particularly to you, | 
my boy ; but I never yet left you in a scrape | 


if I could get you out.” 

“That you never did,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle, his anger vanishing as he re- 
membered the many substantial acts of kind- 
ness he had received from his godfather. 
“ Now, tell me what’s all this about, and 
what do you mean ?” 

“* Why this—that that girl has caught your 
fancy, and you want her to be equally taken 
with you. Well, you’ve no intention of 
marrying her. and some fine day the time for 
parting comes. Until you are out of her 


sight, of course, you are heart-broken ; but | 


after that you are consoled by a cigar, or 
a new friend ; while she frets and pines after 
you, smiles and rejects an honest man who 


soured old maid.” 

“In this case, although all you say were 
true, I could not marry the young lady. 
Quakers don’t permit their daughters to marry 
soldiers, I believe. I remember hearing Miss 
Fox say, that nothing would induce her to 
disobey her parents in such a matter.” 

Mr. Egerton looked at his companion 
sharply from under his shaggy eyebrows ; 
but Captain Verschoyle avoided the scrutiny, 
and calling his attention to some other mat- 
ter, the subject for the time dropped. 

At Darington Captain Verschoyle found 
the letters from Audrey and his mother, and 
as he dressed for dinner he speculated some- 
times on what could be wrong with his sister ; 
but more frequently on what he should do 
about Dorothy. ‘ Entreat her to marry me 
if I stay here, I know ; for after parting with 
her I found myself thinking how I could best 
manage it, and it was wonderful how my 
hopes of military glory faded before the rosy 
sun which illumined ‘ Love in a cottage.’ I 
wish I had never seen the child—the idea of 
sacrificing a sweet pretty creature like her to 
that prim-faced Crewdson ; a fellow with no 


| in love affairs. 





I don’t know what to do. I don’t see that | 
I am to blame now, because I Aave offered 
to give up everything for her, and she won't | 
have me. She says that her father wouldn't | 
give his consent, and that she would not ask | 
him. I can’t do more than that, and, as 
Egerton says, it’s no use making the child dis- 
contented. I believe I shall feel the breaking 
off more than she will: but it is as much for 
her sake as for my own—she says we could 
not be happy ;” and then Captain Verschoyle 
discontentedly flung his boots to the other 
end of the room, and himself into a chair, 
exclaiming, “I’m a terribly unlucky fellow 
Whenever hearts are trumps 
I’m safe to hold a bad hand.” 

While Captain Verschoyle indulged in 
these reflections, Dorothy was engaged in 


| the difficult task of telling Aunt Abigail that 


‘she no longer thought of marrying Josiah 
would have tried to make her happy, and | 


finally becomes a discontented wife, or a | 


Crewdson. She feared her father would be | 
disappointed, but she found it impossible. 


| Aunt Abigail was not in any way surprised, 
| as notwithstanding all Josiah’s good qualities, 


his appearance and manners were decidedly | 
against him. In vain, however, did she try | 
to discover any new lover who had driven | 


| the old one from her niece’s mind. Dorothy | 
| kept guard over her lips, and not until she | 
| was alone did she permit herself to review | 


the event of the day. The sweetest words | 
echoed in her memory were those of Charles 
Verschoyle when he said that he would give 
up anything for her sake—even his profes- | 
sion ; and that he would try and be a Friend, 
Oh! if he would do that, her father could 
not say no; it would not be right of him to 
refuse without a just cause. And thinking 
over all he had told her she tried to stifle 
her conscience, and to reconcile with her 
principles what she had done. She was not || 
quite easy about Kezia Crewdson, and shud- 
dered to think of her having seen them. “I 
will tell father that I did not act rightly,” 
she thought, “and how sorry I was after. I 
do not deserve the happiness which I trust 
is yet in store for me.” 

The following morning Dorothy tried to 
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persuade herself that she was really very tired, 
and unable to accompany her aunt during her 
usual walk. Nevertheless, as she sat alone, 
she started up and listened nervously to 
every ring of the bell, as if expecting a 
visitor, until Jane announced Captain Vers- 
choyle. He had brought Miss Fletcher some 
flowers, he said, and wanted to know if 
Dorothy had any message for her sister, as 
he was unexpectedly recalled to London. 
All this was told while Jane was in the 
room ; but as soon as she had left it Captain 


Verschoyle seated himself nearer to Dorothy, | 


saying, “It is so annoying, just when I 
wanted to stay with you; but I shall only be 


gone a few days, and you will, of course, | 


be here when I return ?” 

“JT don’t know—perhaps so,” she an- 
swered, trying not to betray her anguish at 
hearing him speak of going away. 

Now in this Captain Verschoyle was acting 
contrary to his nature, which was sincere and 
honourable of its kind ; but his bringing up 
could not be thrown aside in a day. Although 
love was undermining the fabric of selfish- 
ness and pride which contact with the 
world had built up within him, every now 
and then his training rebelled, and his 
temper suffered. This made him say some- 
what sharply, “ Really you seem indifferent 
on the subject. I fancied it might be of 
some slight importance to you.” 

“Charles, what dost thou mean?” she 
said, looking at him surprised and sorrowful. 

“Why,” he answered, working himself 
into a heat, and glad to find some one on 
whom to fling a portion of the accusing 
burden which tormented him, “I mean that 
it is very hard upon a man, after having 
given all his love, to find that he has no 
influence. Of course I should not ask you 
to disobey your father, when doing so would 
make you miserable, but I hardly expected 
to find that you had determined to give up 
nothing for me.” 

“‘ But thou saidst, that for me thou wouldst 
give up being a soldier.” 

“Yes, that is it; 7am to give up every- 
thing for you, but you give up nothing in 
return. My profession, in spite of all you 


may have been taught to the contrary, is an | 


honourable one ; and so dear to me that no 

woman who truly loved me would desire 

me to make such a sacrifice for her sake.” 
Dorothy did not turn her wiiite face 


towards him, as she said, “ Then thou didst | 


not mean what thou saidst yesterday ?” 
_ “Of course I meant it, and mean it stili, 
if you insist.” 
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“No; I have no thought of insisting. 
We will forget yesterday, and will do what I 
always knew to be right. Thou and I are 
different in every way. It was no fault of 
thine that I lovedthee. I could not help it ; 





but I should have striven against it, and then 
all this wouldmot have happened.” 

By this time Captain Verschoyle was not 
only enraged with himself, but also with 
Dorothy. He had come there with the inten- 
'tion of announcing his departure, and had 
pictured Dorothy’s distress at hearing of it. 
He had said to himself, that while he was 
| trying to soothe and comfort her, perhaps it 
| would be best to strive with gentle tender- 
ness to show her how impossible it was for 
| him to give up his profession, and if she were 
certain that her father would not give his 
consent to their marriage, why it would be 

useless to ask it. Though it broke both 
their hearts, he supposed they must part, 
and once apart, it would be easier for each 
to forget. 

Dorothy, by making the proposal herself, 
. without waiting for all those caresses which 
were to dull the pain of separation, had over- 
thrown this plan, to Captain Verschoyle’s 
great annoyance. He said all the reproach- 
ful things he could to her, and while she sat 
listening, still and motionless. he had a desire 
to shake her as he would doa refractory child. 
Finally saying that they were evidently in 
no mood for companionship, he took up his 
hat, and wishing her “ good morning,” dashed 
out of the room. And then, with the incon- 
sistency of a lover, he waited to see if she 
would not come after him imploring the for- 
giveness he was longing now to give her. 
His heart smote him sharply as he thought 
that perhaps the dear little thing was crying. 
What a horrid temper he had! He would 
| go back and tell her he never meant her to 
believe one word that he had said. And it 
would be so delicious to know that she could 
not part in that way; and to hear her asking 
to be forgiven. He was tempted to try. He 
would open the outer door, and if that did 
not bring her to him he would go back 
| immediately. So, putting this thought into 
| execution, he with some unnecessary clatter 
opened the house door, and then gave vent 
to an exclamation of surprise, for on the step 
| stood Josiah Crewdson. 








CHAPTER XXXVI.—SECRET UNEASINESS. 


On the Thursday following that on which 
| Dorothy had left Fryston Grange, Nathaniel 
Fox walked to King’s-heart in a state of great 
mental excitement and perturbation, 
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Patience was sitting in the little morning 
room when her husband entered, and one 
glance at his face told her that something of | 
importance had gone wrong. He looked | 
round, and thinking they might be overheard | 
by the gardener, who was working near the 
window, and by Lydia, who was engaged in | 
the dining-room, he said— 

“Patience, I desire to speak to thee. 
Come up-stairs.” 

She obeyed, following Nathaniel into their 
own room, the door of which he shut. Then, 
turning round so as to face his wife, he de- 
manded— 

“Hav’n’'t I heard thee speak of Charles 
Verschoyle—who is this young man ?” 

“He is the person who fainted once in 
the shop at Plymouth. He afterwards came 
here to thank me, or rather Judith, whom he 
took for me, for my kind attention to him. 
When Dorothy and I went to London we 
met him accidentally at the railway station. 
As I told thee, he took care of us till Grace 
arrived. She, thinking he was a friend of 
ours, invited him to dinner, and at Fryston 
we met again. Why dost thou ask ?” 

Nathaniel took no notice of his wife’s | 
question, but walked up and down in deep 
meditation while she sat waiting for the reply | 
which she knew would come. At last stop- 
ping before her he said— 

“Something has occurred to-day which | 
never happened in our family before, Patience. | 
I have been taken to task, rebuked, and | 
admonished concerning my conduct and the | 
conduct of my daughter.” 

“Nathaniel!” exclaimed Patience. 
what reason ?” 

*‘ Joshua Prideaux came to me to-day, and | 
asked to have some private talk with me. He 
then showed me a letter from John Millar | 
of Leeds, stating that it was with much pain | 
and surprise that he informed him that I, | 
Nathaniel Fox, had dealt in an underhand | 
and unfriendly way with Josiah Crewdson. | | 
Because that while I was allowing him to | 
suppose that my daughter would one day | 
become his wife, I had already given my | 
consent to her marrying Charles Verschoyle, | 
a man who is a soldier. Now, Patience, | 
hast thou heard anything of this ? What | 
does it mean?” And Nathaniel’s stern face 
seemed to darken with the inward resent- | 
ment which such a scandal aroused. 

“T am as much amazed as thou art, dear. 
Who can have made such an imputation upon | 
us ?” 

“That is the extraordinary part. 
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| of Dorothy’ s unwarrantable tention to this 
man, while she was staying at Holberton.” 

“ Nathaniel !” said Patience, “ doth not 
‘this show thee the falsehood of the whole 
| thing? Our Dorothy behave in an unseemly 
manner, and Josiah Crewdson obliged to 
screen her!” And Patience smiled in her 
incredulity and staunch belief in her child’s 
rectitude. 

“Of course,” he replied, “I know some- 
thing is false. Why, Patience, if I thought | 
that in one month my child could forget her | 
training, principles, and obedience to us | 
’'d——_ 

But Patience caught him by the arm. 

“ Hush, dear,” she said; “ parents with as 
little expectation of a trial as we ourselves, 
have had one. I believe mothing against 
Dorothy. But if the time ever came when 
we must, we would, I know, try to follow the 
example of a Father who is ever tender 
towards erring children.” 

But Nathaniel seemed not to hear. He 
shook her hand off, and continued his moody 
walk. 

“T shall write to Josiah and to Grace,” he 
said ; “and thou hadst better tell thy sister 
Abigail that Dorothy must come home at 
once. If such reports as these are being 


_ circulated, it is better that she were under 
| our Own eyes. 


Oh, why did we let her go 
there, Patience? The girl was happy and | 
contented, and would have continued so until | 
| a worthy man took her for his wife. 
overruled, but I doubted my judgment. I | 
| knew that the world, with its snares and pit- | 
falls, was no place for an innocent girl.” 

“Thy theory is wrong, as I often tell thee, 
said Patience, hoping to divert his mind by 
argument. “ Thou art ever confounding igno- 
rance and innocence, both of which may | 
exist without the other. If I have any fear | 
for Dorothy, it is because she has never been | 
shown many things which might serve to 
| guard her against herself.” 

Nathaniel shook his head. 

“What sort of a person is this young man 
Verschoyle ?” 

“ He is not a very young man. He looks 
older than he is, perhaps, by being bronzed 
with the sun. He has a very winning, kindly 
manner, and I think I might say he would do 
nothing dishonourable.” 

*“ Dishonourable !” echoed Nathaniel con- 


| temptuously ; “that, probably, means that he 


may be godless, immoral, and unprincipled, 
so long as he does not break rules set up by 
libertines like himself.” 

“Thou art judging with undue harshness, 
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'| to listen calmly to anything like reason from 
| his wife. 
| that a man like Joshua Prideaux should 


| would not be fair to receive civilities from all 
| denominations, and yet believe that good 
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Nathaniel. I know nothing of Charles | 
Verschoyle beyond exchanging the passing 
civilities of every-day life with him. But it 


motives could only dwell in members of our 
own Society.” 
But Nathaniel was too thoroughly annoyed 


He could not bear to think 


have it in his power to administer a re- 
buke to him, and take him to task as he 
had done, for permitting his daughter to be 
the engaged wife of a soldier. He permit 
such a thing! when he had invariably used 
every effort to support all Peace movements | 
and to discourage war. And this the Society 
both at Leeds and Plymouth well knew. So 
he wrote to Josiah Crewdson, demanding 
information respecting all that he had been 
charged with. He also wrote to Grace, 
desiring to know what intimacy existed be- 
tween Dorothy and Charles Verschoyle, and 
whether she knew where the young man then. 
was. 

Patience wrote a long and guarded letter 
to Dorothy, telling her that she had better | 
return home at once, and another letter to her 
sister Abigail, informing her a little more 
fully of her secret uneasiness. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL—THE QUAKER’S QUIXOTIC 
LOVE. 

NATHANIEL Fox’s letter being directed to 
Holberton Hall, with a view to Josiah read- 
ing it to his sisters, he did not receive it 
before he left for York. His visit to Dorothy, | 


| therefore, only proceeded from Josiah’s own | 


| was taking place. 


|| fancied the whole matter was settled. He 


| without paying any attention to either of 


| asking him somewhat sharply if he were 


fears, rather than from any knowledge of what 


When Captain Verschoyle so unexpectedly 
opened Abigail Fletcher’s door, Josiah 


wondered at seeing Dorothy run up-stairs 


them. He said he hoped Captain Verschoyle 
was well, and informed him that they were 
having seasonable weather. His nervous lo- 
quacity being stopped by Captain Verschoyle 





“going in,” Josiah jumped on one side. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Captain Verschoyle | 
impatiently, ™ because I am going out. 
Good morning.” And the gallant officer | 


| walked away, anathematizing Quakers gene- | 


rally, and “that fool Crewdson ” in par- 


_ ticular. 


Josiah lingered about and finally went into 
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the room which Dorothy had vacated, and 
waited for her to come down-stairs. His 
mind was filled with sickening anxiety lest 
Aunt Abigail should return—Captain Vers- 
choyle, hoping that Josiah might take the 
hint, having said she was out. Once or twice 
he got up to ring the bell, but sat down 
again. At length, when he had quite made 
up his mind that he would send word 
that he was there and could not stay long, 
Dorothy appeared, saying that she feared she 
had exhausted his patience, but Josiah de- 
clared she had not in the least done so. 
Then they indulged in a little irrelevant con- 
versation, until Josiah feeling that he coulo 
no longer delay what, he had come purposely 
to announce, suddenly got up, looked out of 
the window, and then returned to his place 
to say— 

“Oh, Dorothy! 
altered thy mind ?” 

“How?” For Dorothy was in no talking 
mood. She was in the dull state of grief 
when everything is heard and done with an 
effort, inducing one to sit still, silent and 
stunned. 

“T mean that I met Charles Verschoyle 
at the door, so I thought that perhaps 
Oh, Dorothy, do not mind telling me. Thou 
hast changed thy mind and wilt marry him— 
is it not so?” 

ot a 

“ But he has written to thy father. 
wilt tell him of it?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

Poor Josiah! he wondered what he should 
do. How could he inform her that Kezia 
had to!d him of the scene which she had 
witnessed in the drawing-room? More than 
that, how could he tell her that his sisters had 
made it their business to spread among Friends 
the report of Dorothy Fox’s engagement to a 
soldier, while they and their brother regarded 
her as his future wife? Nathaniel would be 
certain to tax her with it, and was it not better 
that she should be in some way prepared. 

“ Dorothy,” he began again—and he drew 
an imaginary pattern on the carpet with his 
foot, that she might be quite certain he was 
not.looking at her—‘ Kezia, it seems, looked 
at thee through the window.” 

Dorothy uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

“ Oh, thou wilt not mind me, Dorothy !” 
“T did not listen to what 
she said, only sisters made a great deal of it. 
They are not like we are, thou knowest, and 
they thought I should speak to thy father ; 
and‘so I said that he knew it, as Charles 
Verschoyle was to be thy husband. I did 


I suppose thou hast 


Thou 
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not know what to say, and I knew he would 
ask thy father for thee.” 

“Oh, will they tell father?” said Dorothy 
piteously 

“ No, I don’t think so, only he may hear 
what I said.” 

“Why didst thou say so, Josiah? Oh, 
what shall I do, father will never forgive me! 
Oh, Josiah, do help me !” 

This appeal seemed to nerve Josiah to 
the utmost. ‘“ Dorothy,” he said, “thou 
knowest that whatever I did for thee, I did 


it thinking it the best thing to do. I thought | 


perhaps thou hadst changed thy mind. As 


| father, he will do so now, though he and | 





—_—_————., 





it is, if Charles Verschoyle has not asked thy | 


thou shouldst both refuse him.” 

“T shall not see him again,” she said, 
“ He was angry to-day because I knew father || 
would refuse, and so he left me.” And the | 
fresh grief, pressing on old sorrows newly || 
awakened, Dorothy broke down, declaring || 
she deserved it all. “ I have forgotten every. || 
thing, and deceived every one,” she cried,— || 
“ father, and him, and thee, and now I must | 
bear the punishment.” And, in her shame 
and grief, she hid her face in her hands. 

Josiah entreated her not to give way. He 
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was certain, he said, that he could prevent her 
father from being very angry, but she had 
better let Charles Verschoyle write to him. 

Not knowing Josiah’s reasons for urging 
this, Dorothy declared such a thing to be 
impossible, as she had given Captain Vers- 
chovle her decision, and they had, she feared, 
parted for good. Aunt Abigail’s voice was 
now heard, and Dorothy had only time to 
run away, fearing that her eyes, red with weep- 
ing, might attract her aunt’s attention. 

When she again made her appearance, she 
complained of a headache, and Aunt Abigail 


coupling her silence and depression with 
Josiah’s visit, concluded that he had been 
further urging his suit. He remained to an 
early dinner with them, and vainly endea- 
voured to speak again to Dorothy. But Aunt 
Abigail, having made up her mind that the 
dear child should not be worried any further, 
gave him no opportunity, and he was obliged 
to leave them, still uncertain how he should 
act for the best. 

Josiah was quite aware of Dorothy’s posi- 
tion, and how her conduct would be viewed 
among Friends. She would be regarded 
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henceforth as a forward, frivolous girl, un- | 
worthy to be trusted, and not properly en- | 
dowed with maidenly reserve. This would 
be the opinion of the most charitable, but 
those who lacked the chief Christian virtue 
would probably not spare her in thought and 
word; and to a proud man like Nathaniel, 
this scandal would be bitter indeed. How 
could it be lessened? A brilliant idea en- 
tered Josiah’s mind. Surely, if Charles Vers- 
choyle loved Dorothy as well as Ae did—he 
would be equally anxious that no breath of 
scindal should dim the purity of her actions. 
Josiah felt that he could explain the whole 
circumstances to him, and ask him to write to 
Nathaniel. Her father would then screen 
Dorothy by saying that his consent had been 
asked to her marriage, but that he had with- 
held it on account of difference of principles. 

Many men would have sneered at the 
young Quaker’s Quixotic love. They would 


| had almost started as he began running. 





have doubted its existence, perhaps, and con- 
sidered that to have seen the girl who had 
refused him well served out, would be sweeter 
revenge than trying to spare her anxiety or 
sorrow. But this was not Josiah’s nature ; he 
had always thought that Dorothy would find 
it hard to love him, and he cared for her none 
the less because his fears now had been 
realised. True he did not go through all 
these interviews and communings with him- 
self without many a sad heart-ache and regret ; 
but even these did not make him feel bitter 
to her. If a slight shadow ever had come 
over him, one look at her had charmed it 
away. Captain Verschoyle, however, acted 
on him in a contrary manner; Azs presence 
caused flames of anger and hatred to spring 
up from the ashes which only smouldered 
within Josiah’s breast. So it was no easy 
task to seek a meeting with him. Josiah 
was certain that in presence of his rival 
he should feel awkward and be unable pro- 
perly to explain his errand. Still it seemed 
the best thing for him to do. He spent several 
hours in deciding one thing, and then changing 
his mind ; going half-way to the station and 


turning back, walking some little distance, 
regretting his decision, and making a second 
and fruitless attempt to catch a train which 
At 
length he made a desperate resolution and 
arrived at Darington just before dinner. 

Captain Verschoyle and Mr. Egerton had 
just come in after a long ride, and were dis- 
cussing the necessity of attending to Lady 
Laura’s summons. 

“TI cannot think what they mean,” said 
the younger man. 

“ Mean !” replied Mr. Egerton ; “ nothing, 
no woman ever does—they are tired of 
quarrelling together, and want you to join 
them. ‘Take my advice, and don’t.” 

“I left them like turtle-doves,” said Cap- 
tain Verschoyle, “on account of Audrey 
having determined to sacrifice herself to that 
old Ford I told you of. Well, I shall not go 
to-morrow, I'll write to my mother and ask her 
what she means. I don’t want to leave now.” 

“No,” said the old man slyly; “ tell her 
that Fox-hunting is just beginning.” 

Captain Verschoyle would not understand 
the allusion, and his companion continued, 
“Capital sport, but the best men get a 
cropper sometimes.” 

“ Ah, well!” replied Captain Verschoyle, 
bent on remaining ignorant; “there’s not 
much fear of me, I’m an old hand.” 

* T’'ll tell you what, Charlie ” but he was 
interrupted by,the man opening the door and 
saying to Captain Verschoyle, “ If you please, 
sir, there’s a gentleman in the library as 
wishes to see you ; he told me to say Josiah 
Crewdson.” 

Mr. Egerton gave a long whistle. “Ill be 
your second, Charlie,—if he’s come in a 
blood-thirsty spirit,” he said ; “or if he only 
wants a peaceable fight, tell him I'll have a 
round with him while you're getting your 
wind, for I fear the little chap’s more than a 
match for you.” But Captain Verschoyle paid 
no attention to this sally, he only sat ior an 
instant frowning, and then meditatively asked, 


_“ Now what can he want with me ?” 
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II.—MISSIONARY PIONEERING IN INDIA. 


HILE the unfriended and bewildered 
Germans comforted one another in the | 
market square, and wondered what would 
happen next, Secretary Attrup, one of the 
suite, perhaps smitten with remorse, turned | 





back, to offer his services, and guide them 
to the residence of his father-in-law. A few 
days after, they were allowed to occupy a 
house upon the wall, close by the heathen 
and Portuguese quarters: and here, while 
they settle down to the strange work and 
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novel life around them, it may not be amiss | 
to glance at the condition of the colony of 
Tranquebar. 

Early in the seventeenth century there | 
arrived in Europe a Prince Migomme, admiral | 
and ambassador of a distressed but magnifi- | 
cent Emperor of Candy. Rumours of him 
flew from port to port, until he appeared at 
last in Denmark, was admitted to an audience 
of the king, and offered such rewards of trade 
and territory and barbaric gold as then daz- 
zled the western mind. As the Danes were 
fitting out their East India Company, the 
ofiers came opportunely ; a fleet was ordered 
for Ceylon ; and towards the close of 1618 the 
fleet (two ships of war, the ZZephant and David, 
and three merchant vessels), carrying Prince 
Migomme on board and under command of | 
a Danish admiral, a young sailor of twenty- | 
four, sailed out of the Danish harbour, and | 
took with them the good wishes of all Danish 
hearts. Bit by bit, as the weather-beaten 
Indian ships returned, the news of the expe- 
dition got abroad, and a singular story it is. 
Prince Migomme died on the way, and turned 
out to be plain Marcelis Boshouwers, a Dutch 
trader; the Emperor of Candy was a petty lord, 
almost expelled from his territory and bereft 
of means ; the treaty with the King of Den- 
mark was repudiated, and a ship that had 
been sent out as a pioneer was wrecked by | 
the Portuguese. Admiral Geddo made the 
best of a bad bargain, entered into a new 
treaty, obtained the cession of a tract of land 
(which was never ceded), was presented with | 


some elephants’ tusks, and sailed away to the | 


coast of Coromandel. Thither the captain 
of the lost ship had escaped with thirteen | 
of his crew, and had made such use of his 
time that in 1620 a treaty was concluded 
with the Rajah of Tanjore, by which a tract 
of coast about five miles by three, and con- 
taining fifteen villages, was ceded to the 
Danes for a yearly rent of £400. 
spot the admiral and the captain raised the 
fort of Dansborg, and flung out the Danish 


flag, under which the colony grew in peace | 


and into great prosperity. And so, through 
fraud and shipwreck, and almost despair, | 
there came to be that Tranquebar, which so 


enriched the East India Company, perplexed | 


the king, and was honoured by the first Pro- 
testant mission. 

The people Ziegenbalg described as “white | 
Europeans, half-white Portuguese, yellow 
Moors, and most of them black-brown Mala- 
bars ;” the town itself “swarmed with old and | 
young ;” and the harbour was crowded with 
shipping. If there were four populations, there 
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were as many languages, for besides the native 
tongue and the Danish, there was a broken Por- 


| tuguese spoken by the mixed race, and Ger- 


man by some of the traders and the soldiers 
at thefort. It was “the Malabar,” or Tamul, 
and Portuguese, however, which concerned 
the missionaries most ; for “the Portuguese” 
were as much heathen as the pure natives, 
even when they had been formally baptized ; 
and it was to the heathen the missionaries 
were sent. Portuguese would open to them 
all that mixed race that were found at Euro- 
pean settlements, and colloquial Tamui was 
understood in almost every part of Southern 
India. 

In one respect the Danes have set a good 
example. It was eighty years after our East 
India Company had planted itself in India 
before a church was raised on Indian soil. 
But as soon as Admiral Geddo had set the 
Danish flag flying over Tranquebar, he laid 
the foundation of a house of God, and the 
fortress and the temple rose side by side. 
Pastors, too, were always on the spot, and 
usually two, of whom one was apt to return 
with the first homeward-bound ship. Beyond 
this, it does not seem that there was much 
good done; rather that pastor and flag were 
hung out as a mere sign that this was a 
Danish settlement. There was a royal edict 
that required the Company tofurnish preachers 
for the heathen subjects of the king; but it 
was unheeded. Captives were made in the fre- 


quent hostilities with their neighbours, or in 


encounters with pirates upon the high seas; 
and it was the custom first to baptize them and 
then sell them as slaves, at from ros. to 20s. 
a-piece. There was indeed, when Ziegenbalg 
landed, a solemn epitaph in Zion church on a 
chaplain named Worm, who was “ prophet of 
Denmark and apostle of the Indies ;” but the 
apostleship was of a peculiar kind. Mr. Worm 
had been a clever, vain, restless clergyman in 
Denmark, with a knack of writing scurrilous 
verses and denying their authorship. The 
verses were very abusive, but not altogether un- 
true, and they did not spare the highest person- 
ages in the kingdom: so that he was sentenced 


| at last to be degraded from the ministry, and 


to have three fingers cut off his right hand, 
the latter an unnecessary ceremony when the 
sentence included his decapitation. Begged 
off by some of those he had handled worst, 
he was transported as chaplain to Tran- 
quebar, a mode of ministering to the spiritual 
needs ot the colony which prepares us for the 
mongrel Christianity we find ; and even there, 
stories gather about him that prove him to 
have been a popular and ready-witted speaker, 
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but that are scarcely in harmony with a mis- 
sionary spirit, while for anything else that he 
was there is not a particle of authority but the 


pompous epitaph, which relates that he was | 
“ Mr. Jacob Worm, Prophet of Denmark and | 


Apostle of the Indies, who for the truth’s sake 
was sent to this place ; and although banished 
from his fatherland, was, on account of his 
great labours among the blacks, taken up 
into the fatherland of heaven :” 


the Bible into Tamul, which are traced, by 


those who have examined the matter, to him- | 


self. It was too true that Europeans in those 
days left their Christianity at the Cape, and 
the grave and more reticent pictures of Zie- 
genbalg sketch a life that was the same in 
Danish as in English settlements. 
gambling,and debauchery, cruelty and bribery, 
swearing and scoffing, were what the natives 
came to note as marks of Christianity. 
The manners at Bombay and Calcutta were 
probably the same as at Tranquebar or 
Pondicherry : Church first and drunken 
orgies afterwards; and letters home that 
asked in the same breath for orthodox minis- 
ters and good beer. 

If the Church of the colonists was so in- 
different, the Romish or Portuguese Church 
was apparently no better. Father Guevara 
was an enterprising merchant, a boon com- 
panion of the governor, and a rigorous tax- 
gatherer from his flock ; a missionary to the 
natives, who did not know a word of the 
native tongue, and the pastor of a wealthy 
flock, who not only had fifty beggars in his 
small community, but had them supported 
as “Christian poor” out of the moneys of 
the Danish government. 

When the missionaries arrived, this was 
what they found: a government openly and 
wantonly hostile; a European population 
absorbed in business, addicted to vice, and 
determined at all hazards to be rid of earnest 
men ; clergymen who were formal, official, 
and tolerant of the evil ways about them; 
slaves whose owners were so scrupulous that 
they would not buy them unless they had 
been baptized, and so careless that beyond 
baptism nothing was required; and a vast 
immeasurable heathenism that reached back 
into the boundless interior, a heathenism 
partly educated and learned, partly brutal and 
ignorant, but equally sneered down by a 
handful of whites, who represented in their 
principles and habits whatever was known 
of Christianity. If it seemed daring in Ger- 
many to go out on such a mission, it must 
have seemed in India both daring and 


:” statements | 
like the rumour of his having translated | 


Drinking, | 


disheartening ; and yet there is not a word 

of retreat or repining ; the missionaries give 
| themselves to their work with a patience 
and trust, a confession of their weakness and 
shrinking, and a quiet, manly resolution that 
are very touchingto read. The work was to be 
done, and they only speak about the means. 
“We confess,” Ziegenbalg writes, “that we 
| found prayer our most powerful means. For 
as we had no one at home whom we could 
ask how this or that should be begun, we 
| always went to our dear Father in heaven, and 
laid everything before Him, who heard us 
| and was our stay. If we did take the opinion 
of others, they would but terrify us from our 
| undertaking (and that far more than in Europe), 
| holding up the impossibility of reaching our 
aim. Yet we did not let our courage sink, 
| but read diligently in the Acts of the Apostles 
| to strengthen our faith.” 

Portuguese had been studied on shipboard ; 
but Ziegenbalg’s impatience would not let him 
rest till he knew the native tongue, and six days 
after his arrival he was busy acquiring the first 
rudiments of Tamul, a difficult and copious 
language of which he had not even a smatter- 
ing. Not only without previous study, but 
without books, grammars, dictionaries, or 
|even an alphabet, and without a teacher 
|or the faintest assistance from any earlier 
labours, he commenced his task ; his heart, 
all the while, full because he could not speak 
to the folk about him, and for whom, as he 
prayed, the tears would spring into his eyes. 
He had some little help from a native, one 
Modaliapa, who had been among the crowd 
that waited on the beach, and, touched ap- 
parently by something in the situation of the 
forlorn strangers, had pressed himself upon 
them. Modaliapa was sensible, affectionate, 
and biddable, andas the first native the mission- 
aries fell in with, their early letters are very full 
of him. But his help was little, for he was un- 
educated. Next they persuaded an old school- 
master to migrate with his children into their 
house, and sitting down cross-legged among 
the boys to their intense amusement, gravely 
drew the letters in the sand with the rest, 
and spelled out the words and watched and 
listened with a painful eagerness, and no 
doubt felt the shame of being so big and yet so 
slow. But having now mastered the form of 
the letters, they had no clue to their meaning 
until they turned up one Aleppa, who had a 
smattering of several European languages, 
and was clever besides, with whose help and 
by extraordinary industry Ziegenbalg was able 
to speak the language intelligibly in eight 
months, This minor success only whetted 
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his zeal. Locked up within the Tamul tongue 
were all the mysteries of the Tamul reli- 
gion. The people had a literature, and he 
was prudent enough to distrust the careless 
impressions of the Europeans, and to believe 
that a knowledge of the native literature would 
give him a key to the native mind. All day 
long he was busy reading, writing, translat- 
ing, and reciting, in order to catch the pro- 
nunciation, in which there was an infinite 


him to search the country for books, and with 
difficulty and much address (for it was against 
all custom and even religious sentiment to 


foreigner), he had soon made arich collection, 
a curious library, since it had neither print 
nor paper, but the works were punctured 
with a stylus upon palmyra leaves. Such 


authors as he chose he had read to him as | 


often as a hundred times, so that there might 
not be a word nora form of speech he did 
not recognise, and in 1709 he could speak 
in Tamul as familiarly as his native German. 
Yet even here he did not stop, but proceeded 
to draw up a grammar and two lexicons, one 
of prose and the other of poetry. The task 
was a gigantic one. It demanded a patient 
reading of all the Tamul books he could lay 
hold of, not only theological, historical, and 
philosophical, but in medicine and philology ; 
Aleppa was usually present for any difficult 
bit of translation, there was a native poet 
who paraphrased the troublesome passages 
so as to explain their meaning, and a native 
scribe who wrote down every new word and 
form. ‘The prose lexicon contained forty 
thousand words, the lexicon of poetry seven- 


teen thousand. “ The latter,” he said, “ can | 


help me but little in reading or preaching 
God’s word, but it is a key to all the poetical 
books. Besides, since I determined to inves- 
tigate the idolatry of the heathen in their own 
writings, and so to contradict their errors, it 
became a necessity. When the native poets 
visit me, as often happens, or I them, one 
hears from them little but verses of their 
poets in proof of their dogmas, and if I am 
to overthrow their dogma I must understand 
their poet.” Vast as this work was, it was 
only preparatory to another, for when he 


had scarcely been two years in India he | 


commenced the translation of the New Tes- 
| tament. It was finished within three years, 
| and then, with characteristic tenacity of pur- 
pose, he took the opportunity of a serious 
ulness which interrupted his other labours, to 


; 
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ceeded in carrying as far as to the end of 
Ruth. Besides such larger efforts, he translated 
the Danish Liturgy and many of the hymns 
of his fatherland, hymns which played a great 
part in the schools, and altogether he com- 
posed over thirty books in this tongue, so that 
“he became as familiar with it as his own.” Nor 
was the mere authorship all: for, there being 
no printing-press, and as ‘“‘we had neither 


| paper nor leather, pens nor ink, but made the 
variety of inflection and tone. Aleppa helped | 


characters with iron tools on the leaves of a 


| tree,” he had to adopt this original mode of 


raultiplying copies even of the necessary 


_school-books, employing as many as six 
communicate knowledge of the Vedas to a. 


native scribes at a time to keep up the 
supply of catechistns, manuals, and sermons 
that were needed for distribution as well as 
teaching. 

While all this must be told, it would 
give an erroneous impression of his labours 
if it were to be supposed that his time was 
devoted to literary work. ‘That they were 
no mere literary ventures of a learned man, 
but patient toil of a missionary of Christ, is 
very manifest both from Ziegenbalg’s cha- 
racter and from his correspondence. We can 
enter into his feelings when on completing 
his translation of the New Testament, a 
pioneer in this as in so much else, he writes 
the same evening, “ Andnowthere is a treasure 
in India beside which all other Indian trea- 


| sures are poor;” and we see the spirit in which 


he laboured, when, in recording the trans- 


| lations and commentaries and other helps he 
| used, he gives prominence to such means as 
| “hearty prayer to God (Ps. cxix. 18) ; hearty 
| obedience to the Word (John vii. 17).” His 


heart was on fire, and as soon as he could 
speak he flung himself as an ambassador of 


| Christ into the heathen world about him, 


With the keen insight that characterized him 
he sought out the children, and soon had a 
native school, in which the singing of hymns 
was a prominent feature, and where his gentle 
spirit and eagerness and enthusiasm must 
have won him the hearts of his scholars, 
As he fell once into earnest discussion with 
a Brahmin beside a heathen temple, a crowd 
shortly gathered, and so singular was the im- 
pression he produced that the heathen brought 
their children for his blessing. He stumbled 
on a group of children playing on the steps 
of a pagoda, got into conversation with them 
at once, and when their parents and neigh- 
bours came up to see what the strange man 
was doing, they noticed a group of faces 





fixed intently upon his while he taught their 
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commence the Old Testament, a much more | boys to sing a simple strain about the 
formidable enterprise, and which he only suc- | Saviour. We can readily conceive the in- 
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terest that a man like this would excite when 
he took his school children out to some 
shady spot, and questioned them or led their 
singing below the trees, and how the older 
people first looked on, then listened, and 
finally took part. 

With the natives he was always eager to 
converse, and soon began to muster such little 
audiences of various sorts that it was necessary 
to think about building a mission church. It 
is a curious proof of the influence of those 
two young, friendless servants of Christ, that, 
even then, before they had been a year at 
Tranquebar, a native offered to build them a 
church at his own expense; the Rajah of 
Tanjore sent one of his officers to place at 
their disposal a powerful escort if they would 
visit his territory ; and a native lady came a 
long distance to see them, and was so much 
impressed, that for the sake of knowing Jesus 
she offered to become their slave. It is a 
proof also of the fortitude which the mis- 
sionary needs, the faith to sow his seed with- 
out building hopes upon the harvest, that 
nothing was ever heard of this lady again, 
that soon after the Rajah became a persecutor, 
and that the native was so abused for his 
offer that he was obliged to fly. So they 
built the church themselves. “In great 
poverty, but in faith, we began to build in a 
broad street and in the midst of the heathen, 
and although we could not then tell how we 
were ever to bring the matter to an end, God 
so strengthened our faith beyond all expecta- 
tion that we spent our whole substance on 


the work. There were many to mock, but | 


some were moved to sympathy and helped 
us with the building,” thirty of the natives 
among the rest, who worked gratuitously. 
And in two months there rose, to the astonish- 
ment of all the settlement, a substantial build- 
ing of stone, to which they gave the name of 
New Jerusalem, as believing that an innumer- 
able company of all nations and tongues 
would yet be gathered into the heavenly city. 
Thousands were assembled at the opening 
services, and a month after nine of “the 
Malabars ” were baptized. 

By the time another year had elapsed 
Ziegenbalg had commenced the habit of 
evangelistic journeys, and those native con- 
ferences, sometimes public and more often 
private, which when reported in this country 
drew out our first collection for India. His 
mastery of the language and literature made 


him a skilful debater, and it is amazing to | 
read of the patience, and sweetness of temper, | 


and subtlety with which, sometimes for five 
hours together and before a vast number of 


the learned, he maintained his point against 
all comers, always drawing out and drawing 
on his opponents to the goal he wished to 
reach, and then pressing Christ upon them, 
Such displays may sometimes have been re- 
garded as mere feats of argument, but from the 
number of inquirers that came privately, and 
the admissions they made, it would appear 
that there were then many earnest souls, 
among both Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
that had been much shaken in their own 
faith, and that were not far from the kingdom 
of God. The journeys and conferences abound 
with instances of Ziegenbalg’s readiness and 
boldness, and of that Paul-like feeling that 
touched his lips, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Passing once by a toll, he 
found a group of officers and a Brahmin, and 
as the Brahmins pass free, he claimed exemp- 
tion as also a religious teacher. ‘I come as 
the teacher of the true God; I have come 
from Europe and learned your language to 
show you the way of salvation.” ‘ You white 
| priest,” the Brahmins cried, “ you should pay 
|toll ten times over, for you go through 
| our land crying out that our gods are false 
and our religion a lie.” “That I do; but 





not of enmity: it is from sympathy with you 
that I beg of you to prove your faith if you 


are not in error. God seeks you in 
these days with His especial grace, and in 
these times He will drive the heathenism out 
of your land and proclaim His holy word.” 
The Brahmin suggested upon this that the 
| traveller should pursue his journey, and the 
officer made no demand fortoll. At another 
time riding past a famous temple in high 
festival, a mob of priests and worshippers 
rushed after him in a rage. How had he 
offended them? He should have passed on 
foot like everybody, even the Rajah ; for it 
was the habitation of the god. Whereupon 
he proclaimed the vanity of idols and the 
glory of the true God, until the priests slunk 
away, and amid the applause of the Mohamme- 
dans who had joined the crowd, and of others 
who remained, he announced the love of God 
in sending His Son. Once when resting in 
the house he heard a Brahmin harangue the 
heathen in the street where he lived; he 
was quickly among the hearers, and did as 
the Brahmins would have done with him, fell 
into discussion. It was a strange town where 
his presence was unfamiliar, and the people 
gazed and listened in astonishment, then 
pressed about him with eager questions of 
their own. Secretly the Brahmins hated him, 
but, as with a Greater, they feared the people. 
Yet his journeys were not without danger, A 
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great heathen festival drew him to Tirupodi, 
near Madras, and for five days he wandered 
barefoot up and down among the crowd; 
then, with swollen feet and overcome by 
fatigue, he went into an arbour to rest: the | 
stealthy priest approached, and in another) 
moment the uplifted hand of the murderer | 
would have fallen, when a lad from the native 
school roused the missionary, and the figure 
disappeared into the night, silent as the 
shadows. For himself, faith like love had 
cast out fear. He prepared once for a journey | 
into Tanjore, and until some distance on the | 
road, kept his companions in ignorance of his | 
destination. When he informed them, they 
were seized with terror, and would have 
turned back. “If God be for us,” he cried, 
“who can be against us? If the journey is 
impracticable, or the time for proclaiming the | 
Gospel not yet come, God will make plain His | 
holy will. Whoever is afraid, let him turn.” | 
Dressed after the fashion of the country, in a 
white robe, white turban, and red slippers, he | 
made his way with difficulty over the flooded 
fields. ‘“ White Mohammedan ?” cried a tra- 
veller. “Iam no Mohammedan,” Ziegenbalg 
replied, and pushed on. Hunger and thirst 
soon compelled the party to turn into a neigh- 
bouring town, where they found a group of 
Brahmins, and government people. ‘“ What 


are you doing ?” Ziegenbalg asked. “ Making 


up the accounts of the province. And 
what are you?” “Tam a teacher, and seek 
just such as you to declare to you the word 
of God.” “Oh! you are the young priest 
from Tranquebar who can preach in Tamul?” 
“Yes: I am he.” They warned him of | 
danger, and begged him to turn back. “ But 
God, in whose name I have gone out, and 
whose Gospel I preach, can protect me.” 
“No doubt; and we know that what you 
preach is true and holy ; but the world is evil, 
and no one asks after the truth.” They 
assured him he would be imprisoned, and he 
asked on what ground. “Because the rumour 
is gone abroad that you make Christians at 
Tranquebar, and write Tamul books about 
your doctrine. And they say that this year 
they have sent you many tons of gold from 
Europe. When the folk see you they will 
cry, ‘Ha! ha! here is the man who over- 
throws our religion, and will make all the 
Malabars Christians. He must have thou- 
sands of dollars about him: we will clap him 
in prison till he gives us gold. Then we will 
send him to the Rajah, and he will clap him 
in prison til} he gives him gold.’ You had 
better turn back.” ‘“ But how can they know 


| the first-fruits of their labour. 





that I have come from Tranquebar ?” ‘When 


a cow strays from Tranquebar into our land, 
no one minds, for there are thousands of 
cows here, and that is nothing new; but if 
an elephant should come from Tranquebar, 
all men would wonder, for that would be 
strange indeed. If a plain man, like one of 
us, comes from Tranquebar, he may go 
where he will, and no one minds him ; but 
when you come, you are like the elephant, 


| because you are a white teacher, and are 
|always speaking about the things of God. 


Therefore you cannot be concealed.” And 
after some further parley, Ziegenbalg, who 
was brave but not rash, took it that the time 
was unfavourable, and returned. 

So this “ young priest, who can preach in 
Tamul” (for he was then only twenty-six), 
had already become a great power in Southern 
India, and was shaking the heathen mind by 
his incessant “speaking about the things of 
God ;” but Tamul was not the only tongue 
he used for that divine speech of his. The 
language of the half-breeds all along the 
coast was the broken Portuguese, which was 
almost the only trace of ancient Portuguese 
possession. The slaves in Tranquebar, and 
many of the natives, spoke it, and as the 
missionaries had learned it on board, they 
speedily turned to these hapless and often 
baptized heathens. There was a school and 
a service in this language, and before any 
native embraced Christianity, five of the 
slaves had been received into the church as 
Every Tues- 
day the missionaries held an hour of prayer, 
and as it was of course in German, one and 
another asked permission to join, until the 
house could not contain the people, and the 
German service was transferred to the Danish 
church ; not that there had been no German 
service hitherto, but the chaplains, being 
birds of passage, learnt no language but 
their own, and committed the German po- 
pulation to a drunken student of law, with 
what result may be guessed, as also with 
what revulsion and joy the soldiers and 
traders crowded in to hear a burning, eager 
pietist from Halle. Then, besides the school 
children, there were orphans, whom the 
missionaries, with sometimes not twopence 
in the house and not twopence worth in 
the larder, took up and cared for, like the 
brave, loving, unselfish men they were. And 
if to these occupations be added the corre- 
spondence in which Ziegenbalg engaged him- 
self with learned men and inquirers wherever 
he could hear of them, writing sometimes as 
many as twenty difficult and lengthened let- 
ters in a month. it will not be wondered if the 
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sickly constitution he brought with him from 
Europe sometimes gave way, if more than once 
Pliitschau thought he would not recover, or 
if he writes : “‘’The more our work increases, 
the more does the power of God manifest 
itself both in soul and body, so that not only 
Christians and heathens, but we ourselves won- 
der at all we can endure under the burden of 
the crushing climate.” Only the most rigor- 
ous method could have enabled him to work 
on, and from his letters we gather the occu- 
pations of his day. Before six there was 
morning prayer ; from six till seven he taught 
the catechumens ; from seven till twelve he 
studied Tamul; from twelve till two there 
was rest, but from two till five the schools 
were to be taughtand otherstudies undertaken ; 
at five there was service; after service, an 
hour was spent in hearing Tamul books read 
by a native during supper; and when the 
missionaries had reviewed the day with one 
another and their converts, the daily work 
was concluded with singing and prayer, and 
somewhere into the time there were fitted the 
more public services, Tamul, Portuguese, and 
German, at which, if we may judge from 
Ziegenbalg’s habit at home, and from the 
habit of his age, the sermons were formidable 
both for solidity and length. 

From what has been said already, it is not 
to be supposed that such a work would be 
allowed to go on in peace. To a powerful 
party the mission was a grievance ; it was an 
interference of the king with the rights of 
the company; it would breed sedition and 
endanger the settlement by its collision with 
native ideas ; it was decidedly in earnest, and 
was an awkward restraint upon bad lives; 
and, in fact, it was a mission. And this party 
was not only backed up by the power of in- 
difference at home, and the sympathy of the 
East India Board, but had a fit and unscru- 
pulous organ in the Governor of Tranquebar. 
Governor Hassius was a Norwegian by birth, 
and a German by parentage and education, a 
passionate and self-willed man, whose practi- 
cally absolute power in a distant colony readily 
burst out into tyranny; he was capable of offer- 
ing any rudeness or indignity, yet cowardly 
enough to secure a screen from the conse- 
quences, a man who existed for the interest 
and glory of the Company, yet might fairly 
sit for a portrait of the unjust steward. From 
the first he pursued a steadfast and consistent 
policy, in accord with the secret instructions 
which had reached him before the mission- 
aries arrived ; but to them, until he uncovered 
his card in a moment of after-dinner triumph, 
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it wore the appearance of a passionate and | 
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capricious tyranny, and Ziegenbalg was too 
noble-minded to believe in his intrigue. To 
crush out the mission sooner or later by fair 
means or foul, to be occasionally friendly 
enough to secure a favourable report in letters 
home, but to limit and cramp and degrade 
the missionaries, and dishearten them into a 
final return to Europe, was the one object he 
set himself, and by which his conduct is 
easily explained. Outwardly, it was an un- 
equal struggle ; but Hassius did not reckon 
that these lonely young students from Halle 
had a strength and wisdom from above, and 
that the weakness of God is stronger than 
men, They had not been long out, till he 
told them publicly they were stirring up sedi- 
tion. He threw so many difficulties in the 
way of a site for the church, swore at them 
so roundly, and was so “impudent,” that 
Pliitschau preached on the hindrances of evil 
lives and unrighteous rulers to the spread 
of the Gospel in India; and the governor, 
being a hearer, charged them again with rebel- 
lion. The missionaries were roused ; Isaiah 
had used far harder language, wouid pro- 
bably have used it in their stead; they were 
God’s servants and the king’s, and would 
rather lose their lives than suffer the honour 
of either to be impeached. - Upon which the 
commandant danced about the room, struck 
Ziegenbalg upon the breast, and called Pliit- 
schau a dog. Interviews and insults like 
this were not uncommon. Then a further 


_step was taken: a detachment of soldiers 


was sent, with beat of drums, to Pliitschau’s 
house to arrest him while he was writing his 
sermon ; he was publicly dragged through the 
street on a frivolous and unfounded charge ; 
he was told, before the gaping heathen crowd, 
that he would be unfrocked ; and finally he was 
sent back without a word of apology. Soon 
after it was Ziegenbalg’s turn. The lieutenant, 
followed by the watch with loaded muskets, 
suddenly appeared before his door. ‘Thun- 
derstruck, Ziegenbalg begged at least for a 
moment’s prayer with his colleague, but 
scarcely had he opened his lips, when the 
officer sprang in with a shower of oaths, and 
carried him off inhis dressing-gown as he stood, 
between rows of wondering natives who lined 
the streets. On reaching the fortress, the 
drawbridge was at once drawn up, as if a 
formidable conspirator had been secured, and 
Ziegenbalg was thrust into an inner prison — 
a mere hole by the kitchen—and where, 
between the cook’s fire and the heat of the 
sun, life was scarcely possible. Denied access 
to any one, denied either pen, or paper, or 
book, and left to be supported entirely by 
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such food as Plutschau could have conveyed 
to him, the prospects of Ziegenbalg were 
gloomy in the extreme. A guard was placed 
before the mission-house, under the pretext 
that Plutschau had referred to the governor 
as Antiochus; the German services were 
closed ; the native congregation was threat- 
ened; and, seeing the turn matters were 


fled. Aleppa the Moonshee was seized ; and 
though the threat of cutting off his ears and 
nose was not executed, he was banished. 
Not only were the supplies of the mis- 
sion completely exhausted, but Europeans 
were forbidden to offer any help. It was 
impossible that the missionaries could long 
hold out. 


W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 





taking, it need not be wondered that many 





THREE SONNETS BY JEAN INGELOW. 


I.—FANCY. 
FANCY, if thou fliest, come back anon, 
Thy fluttering wings are soft as love's first word, 
And fragrant as the feathers of that bird 
Which feeds upon the budded cinnamon. 
I ask thee not to work, or sigh—play on, 
From nought that was not, was, or is, deterred ; 
‘The flax that Old Fate spun thy flights have stirred, 
And waved memorial grass of Marathon. 
Play, but be gentle, not as on that day 
I saw thee running down the rims of doom 
With stars thou hadst been stealing—while they lay 
Smothered in light and blue—clasped to thy breast ; 
Bring rather to me in the firelit room 
A netted halcyon bird to sing of rest. 


II.—_COMPENSATION. 


One launched a ship, but she was wrecked at sea ; 
He built a bridge, but floods have borne it down ; 
He meant much good, none came: strange destiny, 
His corn lies sunk, his bridge bears none to town, 
Yet good he had not meant became his crown ; 
For once at work, when even as nature free 
From thought of good he was, or of renown, 
God took the work for good, and let good be. 
So wakened with a trembling after sleep, 
Dread Mona Roa yields her fateful store ; 





All gleaming hot the scarlet rivers creep, 
And fanned of great-leaved palms slip to the shore, 
Then stolen to unplumbed wastes of that far deep, 
Lay the foundations for one island more. 
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III.—LOOKING DOWN. 


Mountains of sorrow, I have heard your moans, 
And the moving of your pines; but we sit high 
On your green shoulders, nearer stoops the sky, 

And pure airs visit us from all the zones, 

Sweet world beneath, too happy far to sigh, 

Dost thou look thus beheld from heavenly thrones ? 

No; not for all the love that counts thy stones, 
While sleepy with great light the valleys lie. 

Strange, rapturous peace ! its sunshine doth enfold 
My heart; I have escaped to the days divine, 

It seemeth as bygone ages back had rolled, 

And all the eldest past was now, was mine, 

Nay, even as if Melchizedec of old 

Might here come forth to us with bread and wine, 





THE COUNTRY OF THE CAMISARDS. 


III.—NISMES TO NERS — EXPLOITS OF CAVALIER AND ROLAND — DESOLATION 


OF THE 


CEVENNES—CRUELTIES OF MARSHAL MONTREVEL—SUCCESSES OF THE CAMISARDS. 


Se country round Nismes, which was 
the scene of so many contests between 
the royalists and the Camisard insurgents at 
the beginning of last century, presents nearly 
the same aspect as it did then, excepting 
that it is traversed by railways in all direc- 
tions. The railway to Montpelier on the 
west crosses the fertile valley of the Vaunage, 
“the little Canaan,” still rich in vineyards as of 
old. That to Alais on the north proceeds for 
the most part along the valley of the Gardon, 
the names of the successive stations remind- 
ing the passing traveller of the embittered 
contests of which they were the scenes in 
former times: Noziéres, Boucoiran, Ners, 


Vezenobres, and Alais itself, now a consider- | 


able manufacturing town, and the centre of 
an important coal-mining district. 

The country in the neighbourhood of 
Nismes is by no means picturesque. Though 
undulating, it is barren, arid, and stony. The 
view from the Tour Magne, which is very 
extensive, is over an apparently skeleton 
landscape, the bare rocks rising on all sides 
without any covering of verdure. In summer 
the grass is parched and brown. There are 
few trees visible; and these mostly mul- 
berry, which, when cropped, have a blasted 
look. Yet, where soil exists, in the bottoms, 
the land is very productive, yielding olives, 
grapes, and chestnuts in great abundance. 

As we ascend the valley of the Gardon, 


the country becomes more undulating and 
better wooded. The villages and farm- 
houses have all an old-fashioned look ; not a 
modern villa is to be seen. We alight from 
the train at the Ners station—Ners, where 
Cavalier drove Montrevel’s army across the 
river, and near which, at the village of Mar- 
tinargues, he completely defeated the royal- 
ists under Lajonquitre. We went to see the 
scene of the battle, some three miles to the 
south-east, passing through a_ well-tilled 
country, with the peasants busily at work in 
the fields. From the high ground behind 
Ners a fine view is obtained of the valley of 
the Gardon, overlooking the junction of its 
two branches descending by Alais and 
Anduze, the mountains of the Cevennes 
rising up in the distance. To the left is the 
fertile valley of Beaurivage, celebrated in the 
Pastorals of Florian, who was a native of the 
district, 

Descending the hill towards Ners, we were 
overtaken by an aged peasant of the village, 
with a scythe over his shoulder, returning 
from his morning's work. 
usual polite greeting and exchange of saluta- 
tions—for the French peasant is by nature 





| for conversation. It turned out that the old 
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‘There was the | 


polite—and a ready opening was afforded | 


/man had been a soldier of the first empire, | 


'and fought under Soult in the desperate | 


battle of Toulouse in 1814. He was now | 
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nearly eighty, but was still able to do a fair 
day’s work in the fields. Inviting us to enter 
his dwelling and partake of his hospitality, | 
he went down to his cellar and fetched 
therefrom a jug of light sparkling wine, of 
which we partook. In answer to an inquiry 
whether there were any Protestants in the | 
neighbourhood, the old man replied that 
Ners was “all Protestant.” His grandson, 
however, who was present, qualified this 
sweeping statement by the remark, sotto voce, 
that many of them were “ nothing.” 

The conversation then turned upon the 
subject of Cavalier and his exploits, when 
our entertainer launched out into a de<crip- 
tion of the battle of Martinargues, in which 
the royalists had been “ ¢outes abattus.” Like 
most of the Protestant peasantry of the 
Cevennes, he displayed a very familiar ac- 
quaintance with the events of the civil war, 
and spoke with enthusiasm and honest pride 
of the achievements of the Camisards. 


We have, in previous articles, described 
the outbreak of the insurrection and its 
spread throughout the Upper Cevennes ; and 
we have now rapidly to note its growth and 
progress to its culmination and fall. 

While the Camisards were secretly organ- 
izing their forces under cover of the woods 
and caves of the mountain districts, the 
governor of Languedoc was indulging in the 
hope that the insurrection had expired with 
the death of Laporte and the dispersion of 
his band. But, to his immense surprise, the 
whole country was suddenly covered with 
insurgents, who seemed as if to spring from 
the earth in all quarters simultaneously. 
Messengers brought him intelligence at the 
same time of risings in the mountains of the 
Loztre and the Aigoal, in the neighbour- 
hoods of Anduze and Alais, and even in the 
open country about Nismes and Calvisson, 
down almost to the sea-coast. 

Wherever the churches had been used as 
garrisons and depositories of arms, they were 
attacked, stormed, and burnt. Cavalier says 
he never meddled with any church which 
had not been thus converted into a “den of 
thieves ;” but the other leaders were less 
scrupulous. Salomon and Abraham destroyed 
all the establishments and insignia of their 

_ enemies on which they could lay hands— 
crosses, churches, and presbyteries. The 
curé of Saint-Germain said of Castanet in 
the Aigoal that he was “like a raging tor- 
rent.” Roland and Joany ran from village 
to village ransacking dwellings, chateaux, 





and churches, collecting arms. Knowing 


every foot of the country, they rapidly 
passed by mountain tracks from one vil- 
lage to another; suddenly appearing in the 
least-expected quarters, while the troops 
in pursuit of them had passed in other 
directions. 

Cavalier had even the hardihood to descend 
upon the low country, and to ransack the 
Catholic villages in the neighbourhood of 
Nismes. By turns he fought, preached, and 
sacked churches. About the middle of 
November, 1702, he preached at Aiguevives, 
a village not far from Calvisson, in the Vau- 
nage. Count Broglie, commander of the royal 
trvops, hastened from Nismes to intercept him. 
But pursuing Cavalier was like pursuing a 
shadow ; he had already made his escape into 
the mountains. Broglie assembled the inha- 
bitants of the village in the church, and de- 
manded to be informed who had been present 
with the Camisard preacher. “All!” was 
the reply: “we are all guilty.” He seized 
the principal persons of the place and sent 
them to Baville. Four were hanged, twelve 
were sent to the galleys, many more were 
flogged, and a heavy fine was levied on the 
entire village. 

Meanwhile, Cavalier had joined Roland 
near Mialet, and again descended upon the 
low country, marching through the villages 
along the valley of the Vidourle, carrying 
off arms and devastating churches. Broglie 
sent two strong bodies of tioops to intercept 
them ; but the light-footed insurgents slipped 
through his fingers and had already crossed 
the Gardon. A few days later (December 
5th), they were lying concealed in the forest 
of Vaquieres, in the neighbourhood of Cava- 
lier’s head-quarters at Euzet. Their retreat 
there having been discovered, a strong force 
of soldiers and militia was directed upon 
them, under the command of the Chevalier 
Montarnaud (who, being a new convert, 
wished to show his zeal) and Captain Bimard 
of the Nismes militia. They took with them 
a herdsman of the neighbourhood for their 
guide, not knowing that he was a confederate 
of the Camisards. Leading the royalists 
into the wood, he guided them along a 
narrow ravine, and hearing no sound of the 
insurgents, it was supposed that they were 
lying asleep in their camp. Suddenly three 
sentinels on the outlook fired off their pieces. 
At this signal Ravanel posted himself at the 
outlet of the defile, and Cavalier and Catinat 
along its two sides. Raising their war-song, 
the sixty-eighth psalm— 


“‘ Que Dieu se montre seulement, 
Et l’on verra dans un moment 
Abandonner la place,” 
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the Camisards furiously charged the enemy. 
Captain Bimard fell at the first fire. Mont- 
arnaud turned and fled with such of the 
soldiers and militia as could follow him; but 
few of them succeeded in making their escape 
from the wood. 

“After which complete victory,” says 
Cavalier, “we returned to the field of battle 
to give our hearty thanks to Almighty God 
for his extraordinary assistance, and after- 
wards stripped the corpses of the enemy, and 
secured their arms. We found a purse of 
one hundred pistoles in Captain Bimard’s 
pocket, which was very acceptable, for we 
stood in great need thereof, and expended 
part of it in buying hats, shoes, and stock- 


| clothes, of which they stripped the dead, 
the Camisards made prize of two loads of 


which they were very much in need, and 
the ropes with which the governor had in- 
tended to hang them. 

Emboldened by these successes, Cavalier 
determined on making an attack on the strong 
castle of Servas, occupying a steep height on 
the east of the forest of Bouquet. Cavalier 
detested the governor and garrison of this 
place because they too closely watched his 
movements, overlooking his head-quarters, 
which were in the adjoining forest ; and they 
had, besides, distinguished themselves by the 
ferocity with which they attacked and dis- 





ings for those who wanted them, and with 
the remainder bought six great mule loads of | 
brandy, for our winter’s supply, from a 
merchant who was sending it to be sold at 
Anduze market.” * 

On the Sunday following, Cavalier held an 
assembly for public worship near Monteze 
on the Gardon, at which abouit five hundred 
persons were present. ‘The governor of 
Alais, being informed of the meeting, deter- 
mined to put it down with a strong hand ; 
and he set out for the purpose at the head of 
a force of about six hundred horse and foot. 
A mule accompanied him, laden with ropes 
with which to bind or hang the rebels. 
Cavalier had timely information from scouts 
posted on the adjoining hills of the approach 
of the governor’s force, and though the 
number of fighting men in the assembly was 
comparatively small, they resolved to defend 
themselves. 

Sending away the women and others not 
bearing arms, Cavalier posted his little band 
behind an old entrenchment on the road 
along which the governor was approaching, 
and waited his attack. The horsemen came 
on at the charge ; but the Camisards, firing 
over the top of the entrenchment, emptied 
more than a dozen saddles, and then leaping 
forward, saluted them with a general dis- 
charge. At this the horsemen turned and 
fled, throwing the foot behind them into 
complete disorder. The Camisards pulled | 
oft their coats, the better to pursue them, | 
and the royalists were in full flight when they | 
were met by a reinforcement of two hundred 
men of Marsilly’s regiment of foot. But 
these, too, were suddenly seized by the panic, 
and turned and fled with the rest, the Cami- 
sards pursuing them for nearly an hour, in 
the course of which they slew more than a 
hundred of the enemy. Besides the soldiers’ 


* “* Memoirs ot the Wars o the Cevennes,”’ p. 74. 








persed the assemblies in the desert. Cavalier 
was, however, without the means of directly 
assaulting the place, and he waited for an 
opportunity of entering it, if possible, by 
stratagem. While passing along the road 
between Alais and Lussan one day, he met a 
detachment of about forty men of the royal 
army, whom he at once attacked, killing a 
number of them, and putting the rest to flight. 
Among the slain was the commanding officer 
of the party, in whose pockets was found an 
order signed by Count Broglie directing all 
town majors and consuls to lodge him and 
his men along their line of march. Cavalier at 
once determined on making use of this order 
asakey to open the gates of the castleof Servas. 

He had twelve of his men dressed up in 
the clothes of the soldiers who had fallen, 
and six others in their ordinary Camisard 
dress bound with ropes as prisoners of war. 
Cavalier himself donned the uniform of the 
fallen officer; and thus disguised and well 
armed, the party moved up the steep ascent 
to the castle. On reaching the outer gate 
Cavalier presented the order of Count Broglie, 
and requested admittance for the purpose of 
keeping his pretended Camisard prisoners in 
safe custody for the night. He was at once 
admitted with his party. The governor 
showed him round the ramparts, pointing 
out the strength of the place, and boasting 
of the punishments he had inflicted on the 
rebels, At supper Cavalier’s soldiers took 
care to drop into the room one by one, 
apparently for orders, and suddenly, on a 
signal being given, the governor and his 


attendants were seized and bound. At the | 


same time the guard outside was attacked 
and overpowered. The outer gates were 
opened, the Camisards rushed in, the castle 


was taken, and the garrison put to the || 


ammunition and a large quantity of arms, of | 


sword. Cavalier and his band carried off || 


| with them to their magazine at Bouquet all 
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the arms, ammunition, and provisions they | 


could find, and before leaving they set fire 
to the castle. There must have been a 
large store of gunpowder in the vaults of the 
place besides what the Camisards carried 


away, for they had scarcely proceeded a mile | 


on their return journey when a tremendous 
explosion took place, shaking the ground 
like an earthquake, and turning back, they 
saw the battlements of the detested Chateau 
Servas hurled into the air. 

Shortly after, Roland repeated at Sauvé, 


a little fortified town hung along the side of | 
a rocky hill a few miles to- the south of An- | 


duze, the stratagem which Cavalier had em- 
ployed at Servas, and with like success. He 
disarmed the inhabitants, and carried off the 
arms and provisions in the place ; and though 
he released the commandant and the soldiers, 
he shot a persecuting priest and a Capuchin 
monk, and destroyed all the insignia of Popery 
in Sauvé. These terrible measures caused 
a new stampede of the clergy all over the 
Cevennes. The nobles and gentry also left 
their chateaux, the merchants their shops and 
warehouses, and took refuge in the fortified 
towns. Even the bishops of Mende, Uzés, 
and Alais, barricaded and fortified their epis- 
copal palaces, and organized a system of de- 
fence as if the hordes of Attila had been at 
their gates. 

With each fresh success the Camisards in- 
creased in daring, and every day the insur- 
rection became more threatening and _for- 
midable. It already embraced the whole 
mountain district of the Cevennes, as well as 
a considerable extent of the low country be- 
tween Nismes and Montpelier. The Camisard 
troops, headed by their chiefs, marched 
through the villages with drums beating in 
open day, and were quartered by billet on 
the inhabitants in like manner as the royal 
regiments. Roland levied imposts and even 
tithes throughout his district, and compelled 
the farmers, at the peril of their lives, to bring 
their stores of victual to the “ Camp of the 
Eternal.” In the midst of all, they held their 
meetings in the Desert, at which the chiefs 
preached, baptized, and administered the 
sacrament to their flocks. 

The constituted authorities seemed para- 
lyzed by the extent of the insurrection, and 
the suddenness with which it spread. The 
governor of the province had so repeatedly 
reported to his royal master the pacification 
of Languedoc, that when this last and worst 
outbreak occurred he was ashamed to an- 
nounce it. A large army had been intrusted 
to him for the purpose of suppressing the 








rebellion—an army of veteran horse and foot, 
whose valour had been tried in many hard- 
fought battles—and was it to be said this 
immense force could be baffled and defied 
by a few thousand peasants, cowherds, and 
wool-carders, fighting for what they ridicu- 
lously called their “rights of conscience ?” 
Baville could not believe it; and he accord- 
ingly determined again to apply himself more 
vigorously than ever to the suppression of the 
insurrection by means of the ample forces 
placed at his disposal. 

Again the troops were launched against 
the insurgents, and again and again they were 
baffled in their attempts to overtake and 
crush them. ‘The soldiers became worn out 
by forced marches, in running from place to 
place to disperse assemblies in the Desert. 
They were distracted by the number of places 
in which the rebels made their appearance. 
Cavalier ran from town to town, making his 
attacks sometimes late at night, sometimes in 
the early morning; but before the troops 
could come up he had done all the mischief 


-he intended, and was perhaps fifty miles dis- 


tant on another expedition. If the royalists 
divided themselves into small bodies, they 
were in danger of being overpowered ; and if 
they kept together in large bodies, they moved 
about with difficulty, and could not overtake 
the insurgents, “by reason,” said Cavalier, 
“we could go further in three hours than they 
could in a whole day; regular troops not 
being used to march through woods and 
mountains as we did.” 

At length the truth could not be concealed 
any longer. The States of Languedoc were 
summoned to meet at Montpelier, and there 
the desperate state of affairs was fully re- 
vealed. The bishops of the principal dio- 
ceses could with difficulty attend the meeting, 
and were only enabled to do so by the assist 
ance of strong detachments of soldiers, the 
Camisards being masters of the principal 
roads. They filled the assembly with their 
lamentations, and declared that they had 
been betrayed by the men in power. At 
their urgent solicitation, thirty-two more com- 
panies of Catholic fusiliers and another regi- 
ment of dragoons were ordered to be imme- 
diately embodied in the district. The governor 
also called to his aid an additional regiment 
of dragoons from Rouergue ; a battalion of 
marines from the ships-of-war lying at Mar- 
seilles and Toulon ; a body of Miguelets from 
Roussillon, accustomed to mountain warfare ; 
together with a large body of Irish officers 
and soldiers, part of the Irish Brigade who, 
after fighting for James II. at the Boyne and 
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Limerick, had entered the service of Louis 
XIV., and were now about to be employed 
in hunting down his Protestant subjects. 

When Cavalier heard of the vast additional 
forces about to be thrown into the Cevennes, 
he sought to effect a diversion by shifting the 
theatre of war. Marching down towards the 
low country with about two hundred men, he 
went from village to village in the Vaunage, 
holding assemblies of the people. His 
whereabouts soon became known to the 
royalists, and Captain Bonnafoux, hearing 
that Cavalier was preaching one day at the 
village of St. Comes, hastened to capture 
him, at the head of the Calvisson militia. 
This Bonnafoux had distinguished himself in 
the preceding year by sabring two assemblies 
surprised by him at Vauvert and Caudiac, 
and his intention now was to serve Cavalier 
and his followers in like manner. Galloping 
up to the place of meeting, the Captain was 
challenged by the Camisard sentinel; and 
his answer was to shoot the man dead with 
his pistol. The report alarmed the meeting. 
occupied in prayer; but rising from their 
knees, they at once formed in line and ad- 
vanced to meet the foe, who turned and fled 
at their first discharge. 

Cavalier next went southward to Caudiac, 
where he waited for an opportunity of sur- 
prising Aimargues, and putting to the sword 
the militia, who had long been the scourge 
of the Protestants in that quarter. He en- 
tered the latter town on a fair day, and 
walked about amongst the people ; but, find- 
ing that his intention was known, and that 
his enterprise was not likely to succeed, he 
turned aside and resolved, upon another 
course. But first it was necessary that his 
troops should be supplied with powder and 
ammunition, of which they had run short. 
So, disguising himself as a merchant, and 
mounted on a horse with capacious saddle- 
bags, he rode off to Nismes, close at hand, 
to buy gunpowder, leaving his men in charge 
of his two lieutenants, Ravanel and Catinat, 


prophesying upon his departure that during | 
his absence they would fight a battle and | 


achieve a victory. 

Count Broglie had been promptly informed 
by the defeated Captain Bonnafoux that the 
Camisards were in the neighbourhood ; and he 
had set out in pursuit of them with a strong 
body of horse and foot. After several days’ 
search amongst the vineyards near Nismes 
and the heather about Milhaud, Broglie 
learnt that the Camisards were to be found 
at Caudiac. But when he reached that place 
he found that the insurgents had already left, 


and taken a northerly direction. Broglie fol- | 
lowed their track, and on the following day 
came up with them at a place called Mas de 


| Gaffarel, in the Val de Bane, about three 


miles west of Nismes. The royalists con. 


| sisted of two hundred militia, commanded by 


the Count and his son, and two troops of 
dragoons, under Captain La Dourville and the | 
redoubtable Captain Poul. 

The Camisards had only time to utter a 
short prayer, and to rise from their knees and 
advance singing their battle psalm, when 
Poul and his dragoons were upon them. The 
charge was so furious that Ravanel and his 
men were at first thrown into disorder; but 
shortly rallying, and fighting bravely, they 
held their ground. Captain Poul was brought 
to the ground by a stone hurled from a sling 
by a young Vauvert miller named Samuelet ; 
Count Broglie himself was wounded by a 
musket-ball, and many of his dragoons lay 
stretched on the field. Catinat, observing 
the fall of Poul, rushed forward, cut off his 
head with a sweep of his sabre, and mount- 
ing Poul’s horse, almost alone chased the 
royalists, now flying in all directions. Broglie 
did not draw breath until he had reached the 
secure shelter of the castle of Bernis. 

While these events were in progress, Cava- 
lier was occupied on his mission of buying 
gunpowder in Nismes. He was passing along 
the Esplanade—then, as now, a beautiful 
promenade—when he observed from the ex- 
citement of the people, running about hither 
and thither, that something alarming had 
occurred. On making inquiry he was told 
that “the Barbets” were in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and it was even feared they 
would enter and sack the city. Shortly after, 
a trooper was observed galloping towards 
them at full speed along the Montpelier road, 
without arms or helmet. He was almost out 
of breath when he came up, and could only 
exclaim that “ All was lost ; Count Broglie 
and Captain Poul were killed ; and the Bar- 
bets were pursuing the remainder of the royal 





troops into the city.” The gates were at 
once ordered to be shut and barricaded ; the 


ginérale was beaten ; the troops and militia 


were mustered ; the priests ran about in the 
streets crying, “‘ We are undone ;” and many 
Roman Catholics took shelter in the houses 
of the Protestants, calling upon them to save 
their lives. But the night passed, and with 
it their alarm, for the Camisards did not make 
| their appearance. Next morning a message | 
| arrived from Count Broglie, shut up in the 
castle of Bernis, ordering the garrison to 
come to his relief. 
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| ance of his friends in Nismes, had obtained 
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In the meantime, Cavalier, with the assist- 


the articles of which he was in need, and 
prepared to set out on his return journey. 
The governor and his detachment were 
issuing from the western gate as he left, and 
he accompanied them part of the way, still 
disguised as a merchant, and mounted on his 
horse, with a large portmanteau behind him, 
and saddle-bags on either side full of gun- 
powder and ammunition. The Camisard 
chief mixed with the men, talking with them 
freely about the Barbets and their doings. 
When he came to the St. Hypolite road he 
turned aside; but they warned him that 
if he went that way he would certainly 
fall into the hands of the Barbets, and 
lose not only his horse and his merchan- 
dise, but his life. Cavalier thanked them 
for their advice, but said he was not afraid 
of the Barbets, and proceeded on his way, 
shortly rejoining his troop at the appointed 
rendezvous. They then crossed the Gardon 
Ly the bridge of St. Nicholas, and were | 
proceeding towards their head-quarters at 
Bouquet, up the left bank of the river, when 
an attempt was made by the Chevalier de St. 
Chaptes, at the head of the militia of the | 
district, to cut off their retreat. But Ravanel 
charged them with such fury as to drive the 
greater part into the Gardon, then swollen by | 
a flood, and those who did not escape by 
swimming were either killed or drowned. 
Thus the insurrection seemed to grow, | 
notwithstanding all the measures taken to 
repress it. The number of soldiers stationed | 
in the province was from time to time in- 
creased ; but they were scattered in detach- 
ments all over the country, and the Camisards 
took care to give them but few opportunities | 
of exhibiting their force, and then only when 
at a comparative disadvantage. The royalists, 
at their wits’ end, considered what was next 
to be done in order to the pacification of the 
country. The simple remedy, they knew, 
was to allow these poor simple people to 
worship in their own way without molesta- 
tion. Grant them this privilege, and they 
were at any moment ready to lay down their 
arms, and resume their ordinary peaceful 
pursuits. But this was precisely what the 
king would not allow. To do so would be 
an admission of royal fallibility which neither 
he nor his advisers were prepared to make. 
To enforce conformity on his subjects, Louis 
XIV. had already driven some half a million of 
the best of them into exile, besides the thou- 
sands who had perished on gibbets, in dun- 
geons, or at the galleys. And was he now to 








| productive districts of Languedoc.” 


confess, by granting liberty of worship to these 
neatherds, carders, and peasants, that the 
vigorous policy of “the Most Christian King” 
had been an entire mistake ? 

It was resolved, therefore, that no such 
liberty should be granted, and that these 
peasants, like the rest of the king’s subjects, 
were to be forced, at the sword’s point if 
necessary, to worship God in Ais way, and 
not in theirs. Viewed in this light, the whole 
proceeding would appear in the light of a 
ludicrous absurdity, but for its revolting im- 
piety and the abominable cruelties with which 
it was accompanied. Yet the royalists even be- 
gan to blame themselves for the mercy which 
they had shown to the Protestant peasantry, 
and the more virulent amongst them urged 
that the whole of the remaining population that 
would not at once conform to the Church of 
Rome should forthwith be put to the sword! 

Brigadier Julien, an apostate Protestant, 
who had served under William of Orange in 
Ireland, and afterwards under the Duke of 
Savoy in Piedmont, disappointed with the 
slowness of his promotion, had taken service 
under Louis XIV., and was now employed 


| as a partizan chief in the suppression of his 


former co-religionists in Languedoc. Like 
all renegades, he was a bitter and furious 
persecutor ; and in the councils of Baville 
his voice was always raised for the extremest 
measures. He would utterly exterminate the 


| insurgents, and, if necessary, reduce the coun- 


try toa desert. “It is not enough,” said he, 
“merely to kill those bearing arms ; the vil- 
lages which supply the combatants, and which 
give them shelter and sustenance, ought to 
be burnt down: thus only can the insurrec- 
tion be suppressed.” In a military point of 
view Julien was probably right; but the 
savage advice startled even Baville. ‘“ No- 
thing can be easier,” said he, “ than to destroy 
the. towns and villages ; but this would be to 
make a desert of one of the finest and most 
Yet 
Baville himself eventually adopted the very 
policy which he now condemned. 

In the first place, however, it was deter- 
mined to pursue und destroy Cavalier and 
his band. Eight hundred men, under the 
Count de Touman, were posted at Uzés; 
two battalions of the regiment of Hainault, 
under Julien, at Anduze ; while Broglie, with 
a strong body of dragoons and militia, com- 
manded the passes at St. Ambrose. These 
troops occupied, as it were, the three sides of 
a triangle, in the centre of which Cavalier 
was known to be in hiding in the woods 
of Bouquet. Converging upon him simul- 
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taneously, they hoped to surround and de- 
stroy him. But the Camisard chief was well 
advised of their movements. To draw them 
away from his magazines, Cavalier marched 
boldly to the north, and slipping through 
between the advancing forces, he got into 
Broglie’s rear, and set fire to two villages 





inhabited by Catholics. The three bodies at 
once directed themselves upon the burning 
villages ; but when they reached them, Cava- 
lier had made his escape, and was nowhere 
to be heard of. For four days they hunted 
the country between the Gardon and the 
Ceze, beating the woods and exploring the 





Anduze, and the Entrance to the Upper Cevennes from the Road to M.aict. 
PP’ 


caves; and then they returned, harassed 
and vexed, to their respective quarters. 
While the royalists were thus occupied, 
Cavalier fell upon a convoy of provisions 
which Colonel Marsilly was leading to the 
castle of Mendajols, scattered and killed the 
cscort, and carried off the mules and their 


loads to the magazines at Bouquet. During 
the whole of the month of January, the Cami- 
sards, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, were constantly on the move, making 
their appearance in the most unexpected 
quarters ; Roland descending from Mialet on 
Anduze, and rousing Broglie from his slum- 
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bers by a midnight fusillade ; Castanet attack- | winter would do him that good office. Yet God 
ing St. André, and making a bonfire of the | Almighty prevented it through his power, and by un- 
mg = : : ‘ -__ | expected means his Providence ordered the thing so 
contents of the church ; Joany disarming | well that at the end of the winter we found ourselves 
Genouillac ; and Lafleur terrifying the villages | in being, and in a better condition than we expected, 
of the Loztre almost to the gates of Mende. | - + + + As for our retiring places, we were used in the 

Although the winters in the south of | Dight-time to go into hamlets or sheepfolds built in or 


: : . | near the woods, and thought ourselves happy when 
France, along the shores of the Mediter-| \. lighted upon a stone or piece of timber to make 


ranean, are comparatively mild and genial, | our pillows withal, and a little straw or dry leaves to 

it is very different in the mountain districts | lie upon in our clothes. We did in this condition 

of the interior, when the snow lies thick | sleep as gently and. soundly as if we had Jain upon a 
’ 


‘i b | down bed.’ The weather being extremely cold, we 
upon the ground, and the rivers are bound | jad a great occasion for fire; but residing mostly in 


up by frost. Cavalier, in his Memoirs, | woods, we used to get great quantity of faggots and 
describes the straits to which his followers | kindle them, and so sit round about them and warm 
were reduced in that inclement season, being | ourselves. In this manner we spent a quarter of a 


: ite f i year, running up and down, sometimes one way and 
“ destitute of houses or beds, victuals, bread, | sometimes another, through great forests and upon 


or money, and left to struggle with hunger, | high mountains, in deep snow and upon ice. And 
cold, snow, misery, and poverty.” notwithstanding the sharpness of the weather, the 
| small stock of our provisions, and the marches and 

“General Broglie,” he continues, ‘‘ believed and | counter-marches we were continually obliged to make, 
hoped that though he had not been able to destroy us | and which gave us but seldom the opportunity of 
with the sword, yet the insufferable miseries of the | washing the only shirt we had upon our back, not one 


The Bridge of Salindres. 


amongst us fell sick. One might have perceived in gnd Italy. It now consisted of three regi- 
our visage a complexion as fresh as if we had fed upon ments of dr goons and twenty-four batta- 
the most delicious meats, and at the end of the season j. id ; " ’ : 
we found ourselves in a good disposition heartily to lions of foot—of the Irish brigade, the Migue- 
commence the following campaign.”’* lets, and the Languedoc fusiliers ; which, 
with the local militia, constituted an effective 
The campaign of 1703, the third year of force of not less ("tan sixty thousand men ! 
the insurrection, began unfavourably for the — Such was the irresistible army, commanded 
Camisards. ‘The ill-success of Count Broglie by a marshal of France, three lieutenant- 
as commander of the royal forces in the generals, three major-generals, and three 
Cevennes determined Louis XIV., from brigadier-generais, sent into Languedoc to 
whom the true state of affairs could no longer crush the peasant insurrection. No wonder 
be concealed, to supersede him by Marshal that the Catnisard chiefs were alarmed 
Montrevel, one of the ablest of his generals. when the intelligence reached them of so 
The army of Languedoc was again reinforced formidable a force having been set in 
by ten thousand of the best soldiers of motion for their destruction. The first 
France, drawn from the armies of Germany thing they determined on was to effect a 
. ° Cuntings “ Memoirs of the Wars of the Cevennes,” pp. powerful diversion, and to extend, 7 possible, 
111114. . : the area of the insurrection. For this pur- 
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pose, Cavalier, at the head of eight hundred 
men, accompanied by thirty baggage mules, 
set out in the beginning of February, with 
the object of raising the Vivarais, the north- 
eastern quarter of Languedoc, where the 
Camisards had numerous partizans. The 
snow was lying thick upon the ground when 
they set out; but the little army pushed 
northward, through Rochegude and _ Barjac. 
At the town of Vagnas they found their way 
barred by a body of six hundred militia, 
under the Count de Roure. These they 
| attacked with great fury and speedily put to 
| flight. But behind the Camisards was a 
second and much stronger royalist force, 
| eighteen hundred men under Brigadier 
| Julien, who had hastened up from Lussan 
upon Cavalier’s track, and now hung upon his 
rear in the forest of Vagnas. Next morning, 
the Camisards accepted battle, fought with 
their usual bravery, but having been trapped 
into en ambuscade, they were overpowered 
bv numbers, and at length broke and fled in 
| disorder, leaving behind them their mules, 





baggage, seven drums, and a quantity of | 


| arms, with some two hundred dead and 
wounded. Cavalier himself escaped with 
| difficulty, and, after having been given up for 
lost, reached the rendezvous at Bouquet in a 
| state of complete exhaustion, Ravanel and 
Catinat having preceded him thither with the 
remains of his broken army. 

Roland and Cavalier now altered their tac- 
They resolvec to avoid pitched battles 
| such as that of Vagnas, where they were 
| liable to be crushed at a blow, and to divide 
their forces into small detachments constantly 


on the move, harassing the enemy, interrupt- | 


ing their communications, and falling upon 
| detached bodies whenever an opportunity for 
| an attack presented itself. To the surprise 
| of Montrevel, who supposed the Camisards 
| finally crushed at Vagnas, the intelligence 
suddenly reached him ot a multitude of attacks 
| on fortified posts, burnings of chateaux and 


churches, captures of convoys, and defeats of | 


detached bodies of royalists. Joany attacked 


Genouillac, cut to pieces the militia who de- | 
fended it, and carried off their arms and | 


ammunition, with other spoils, to the camp at 
Faux-des-Armes. Shortly after, in one of his 
incursions, he captured a convoy of forty 
mules laden with cloth, wine, and provisions 
tor Lent; and, though hotly pursued by a much 
superior force, he succeeded in making his 
escape into the mountains. Castanet was not 
less active in the west—sacking and burning 
| Catholic villages, and putting their inhabit- 
| ants to the sword by way of reprisal for 
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like atrocities committed by the royalists, 
At the same time, Montrevel pillaged and 
burned Euzet and St. Jean de Ceirarges, vil- 
lages inhabited by Protestants; and there 
was not a hamlet but was liable at any mo- 
ment to be sacked and destroyed by one or 
other of the contending parties. 

Nor was Roland idle. Being greatly in 
want of arms and ammunition, as well as of 
shoes and clothes for his men, he collected a 
considerable force, and made a descent, for 
the purpose of obtaining them, on the rich 
and populous towns of the south ; more parti- 
cularly on the manufacturing town of Ganges, 
where the Camisards had many friends. 
Although Roland, to divert the attention of 
Montrevel from Ganges, sent a detachment 
of his men into the neighbourhood of Nismes 
to raise the alarm there, it was not long before 
a large royalist force was directed against him. 

Hearing that Montrevel was marching upon 
Ganges, Roland hastily left for the north, but 
was overtaken near Pompignan by the mar- 
shal at the head of an army of regular horse 
and foot, including several regiments of local 
militia, Miguelets, marines, and Irish. The 
royalists were posted in such a manner as to 
surround the Camisards, who, though they 
fought with their usual impetuosity, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the ranks of their 
enemies, suffered a heavy loss in dead and 
wounded. Roland himself escaped with dif- 
ficulty, and with his broken forces fled through 
Durfort to his stronghold at Mialet. 

After the battle, Marshal Montrevel re- 
turned to Ganges, where he levied a fine of 
ten thousand livres on the Protestant popula- 
tion, giving up their houses to pillage, and 
hanging a dozen of those who had been the 
most prominent in abetting the Camisards 
during their recent visit. At the same time, 
he reported to head-quarters at Paris that 


he had entirely destroyed the rebels, and that 


Languedoc was now “pacified.” Much to 
his surprise, however, not many weeks elapsed 
before Cavalier, wha had been laid up by the 
small-pox during Roland’s expedition to 
Ganges, again appeared in the field, attack- 
ing convoys, entering the villages and carrying 
off arms, and spreading terror anew to the 
very gates of Nismes. He returned north- 
wards by the valley of the Rhéne, driving 
before him flocks and herds for the provision- 
ing of his men, and reach.d his retreat at 
Bouquet in safety. Shortly after, he issued 
from it again, and descended upon Ners, 
where he destroyed a detachment of troops 
under Colonel de Jarnaud; next day he 
crossed the Gardon, and cut up a rein- 
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forcement intended for the garrison of Som- 
mieres ; and the day after he was heard of in 
another place, attacking a convoy, and carry- 
ing off arms, ammunition, and provisions. 
Montrevel was profoundly annoyed at the 
failure of his efforts thus far to suppress the 
insurrection. It even seemed to increase and 





St. Hypolite, and Nismes—so that nothing 
should be left calculated to give sustenance 
to the rebels. Four hundred and sixty-six 
villages and hamlets were reduced to mere 
heaps of ashes and blackened ruins, and such 
of their inhabitants as were not slain by the 





extend with every new measure taken to | 
A marshal of France, at the head | by the Protestants were thus completely de- 


crush it. 


soldiery, fled with their families into the wil- 
derness. All the principal villages inhabited 


of sixty thousand men, he feared lest he should | stroyed, together with their mills and barns, 


lose credit with his ‘friends at court unless | 
he were able at once to root out these miser- | 
able cowherds and wool-carders who con- 
tinued to bid defiance to the royal authority 
which he represented ; and he determined to 


exert himself with renewed vigour to exter- | 


minate them root and branch. 


In this state of irritation the intelligence | 


was one day brought to the marshal while 
sitting over his wine after dinner at Nismes, 
that an assembly of Huguenots was engaged 


in worship in a mill situated on the canal | 


outside the Port-des-Carmes. He at once 
ordered out a battalion of foot, marched on 
the mill, and surrounded it. 
burst open the door, and found from two to 
three hundred women, children, and old men 
engaged in prayer; and proceeded to put 
them to the sword. But the marshal, im- 
patient at the slowness of the butchery, 
ordered the men to desist and to fire the 
place. This order was obeyed, and the 
building, being for the most part of wood, 
was soon wrapped in flames, from amidst 
which rose the screams of women and chil- 
dren. 
neted, or driven back into the burning mill. 
Every soul perished—all excepting a girl, who 


was rescued by one of Montrevel’s servants. | 


But the pitiless marshal ordered both the girl 
and her deliverer to be put to death. 
former was hanged forthwith, but the lacquey’s 
life was spared at the intercession of some Sis- 
ters of Mercy accidentally passing the place. 
In the same savage and relentless spirit, | 
Montrevel proceeded to extirpate the Hugue- | 
nots wherever found. He caused all suspected | 


persons in twenty-two parishes in the diocese | 


of Nismes to be seized and carried off. The 
men were transported to North America, and | 
the women and children imprisoned in the | 
fortresses of Roussillon. But the most ruth- 
less measures were adopted in the Upper | 
Cevennes : there nothing short of devastation 
could satisfy the marshal. Thirty-two parishes 
were completely laid waste ; the cattle, grain, 
and produce which they contained were seized 


and carried into the towns of refuge garri- | 


soned by the royalists—Alais, Anduze, Florac, 








The soldiers | 


All who tried to escape were bayo- | 


The | | 


| and ev ery building likely to give them shelter. 


| Mialet was sacked and burnt—Roland, still 
| suffering from his wounds, being unable to 
| strike a blow in defence of his stronghold. 
| St. Julien was also plundered and levelled, 
and its inhabitants carried captive to Mont- 
pelier, where the women and children were 
imprisoned, and the men sent to the galleys. 
When Cavalier heard of the determination 
of Montrevel to make a desert of the country, 
| he sent word to him that for every Huguenot 
village destroyed he would destroy two inha- 
bited by the Romanists. Thus the sacking 
and burning on the one side was immediately 
followed by increased sacking and burning 
on the other. The war became one of mutual 
| destruction and extermination, and the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants on both sides were deli- 
vered over to all the horrors of civil war. So 
far, however, from the Camisards being sup- 
pressed, the destruction of the dwellings of 
the Huguenots only served to swell the 
/numbers, and they descended from their 
mountains upon the Catholics of the plains 
in increasing force and redoubled fury. Mont- 
lezan was utterly destroyed—all but the 
| church, which was strongly barricaded, and 
| resisted Cavalier’s attempts to enter it. Au- 
rillac, also, was in like manner sacked and 
| gutted, and the destroying torrent swept over 
all the towns and villages of the Cevennes. 
| Cavalier was so ubiquitous, so daring, and 
| often so successful in his attacks, that of all 
| the Camisard leaders he was held to be the 
most dangerous, and a high price was accord- 
ingly set upon his head by the governor. 
Hence many attempts were made to betray 
him. He was haunted by spies, some of 
| whom even succeeded in obtaining admis- 
sion to his ranks. More than once the spies 
were detected —it was pretended through pro- 
| phetic influence—and immediately shot. But 
on one occasion Cavalier and his whole force 
| narrowly escaped destruction through the be- 
| trayal of a pretended follower. 
While the royalists were carrying destruc- 
| tion through the villages of the Upper Ce- 
vennes, Cavalier, Salomon, and Abraham, in 
| order to divert them from their purpose, re- 
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solved upon another descent into the low 
country, now comparatively ungarrisoned. 
With this object they gathered together some 
fifteen hundred men, and descended from 
the mountains by Collet, intending to cross 
the Gardon at Beaurivage. On Sunday, the 
2gth of April, they halted in the wood of 
Malaboissiére, a little north of Mialet, for a 
day’s preaching and worship ; and after hold- 
ing three services, which were largely attended, 
they directed their steps to the tower of Bel- 
liot, a deserted farm-house on the south of 
the high road between Alais and Anduze. 
The house had been built on the ruins of a 
feudal castle, and took its name from one of 
the old towers still standing. It was sur- 
rounded by a dry-stone wall, forming a court, 
the entrance to which was closed by hurdles. 
On their arrival at this place late at night, 
the Camisards partook of the supper which 
had been prepared for them by their pur- 
veyor on the occasion, a miller of the neigh- 
bourhood, named Guignon, whose fidelity was 
assured not only by his apparent piety, but 
by the circumstance that two of his sons 
belonged to Cavalier’s band. No sooner, 
however, had the Camisards lain down to 
sleep than the miller, possessed by the demon 
of gold, set out directly for Alais, about three 
miles distant, and reaching the quarters of 
Montrevel, sold the secret of Cavalier’s where- 
abouts to the marshal for fifty pieces of gold, 
and together with it the lives of his own sons 
and their fifteen hundred companions. 

The marshal forthwith mustered all the 
available troops in Alais, consisting of eight 
regiments of foot (of which one was Irish) 
and two of dragoons, and set out at once 
for the tower of Belliot, taking the precaution 
to set a strict guard upon all the gates, to 
prevent the possibility of any messenger 
leaving the place to warn Cavalier ot his 
approach. The royalists crept towards the 
tower in three bodies, so as to cut off their 
‘retreat in every direction. Meanwhile, the 
Camisards, unapprehensive of danger, lay 
wrapped in slumber, filling the tower, the 
barns, the stables, and out-houses. 

The night was dark, and favoured the 
royalists’ approach. Suddenly, one of their 
divisions came upon the advanced Camisard 
sentinels. ‘They fired, but were at once cut 
down. Those behind fled back to the sleep- 
ing camp, and raised the crv of alarm. 
Cavalier started up, calling his men “to 
arms,” and, followed by about four hundred, 
he precipitated himself on the heads of the 
advancing columns. Driven back, they rallied 
again, more troops coming up to their sup- 


port, and again they advanced to the attack, 
To his dismay, Cavalier found the enemy in 
overwhelming force, enveloping his whole 
position. By great efforts he held them back 
until some four or five hundred more of his 
men had joined him, and then he gave way 
and retired behind a ravine or hollow, pro- 
bably forming part of the fosse of the ancient 
chateau. Having there rallied his followers, 
he recrossed the ravine to make another 
desperate effort to relieve the remainder of 
his troop shut up in the tower. A desperate 
encounter followed, in the midst of which 
two of the royalist columns, mistaking each 
other for enemies in the darkness, fired into 
each other and increased the confusion and 
the carnage. The moon rose on this dread- 
ful scene, and revealed to the royalists the 
smallness of the force opposed to them. 
The struggle was renewed again and again; 
Cavalier still seeking to relieve those shut up 
in the tower, and the royalists, now con- 
centrated and in force, to surround and 
destroy him. At length, after the struggle 
had lasted for about five hours, Cavalier, in 
order to save the rest of his men, resolved 
on retiring before daykreak; and he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his retreat without being 
pursued by the enemy. 

The three hundred Camisards who con- 
tinued shut up in the tower refused to sur- 
render. ‘They transformed the ruin into a 
fortress, barricading every entrance, and firing 
from every loophole. When their ammunition 
was expended, they hurled stones, joists, and 
tiles down upon their assailants from the 
summit of the tower. For four more hours 
they continued to hold out. Cannon were 
sent for from Alais, to blow in the doors; 
but before they arrived all was over. The 
place had been set on fire by hand grenades, 
and the imprisoned Camisards, singing psalms 
amidst the flames to their latest breath, 
perished to a man. 

This victory cost Montrevel dear. He lost 
some twelve hundred dead and wounded 
before the fatal tower of Belliot ; whilst Cava- 
lier’s loss was not less than four hundred 
dead, of whom a hundred and eighteen were 
found at daybreak along the brink of the 
ravine. One of these was mistaken for the 
body of Cavalier; on which Montrevel, with 
characteristic barbarity, ordered the head to 
be cut off, and sent to Cavalier’s mother for 
identification. From the slight glimpses we 
obtain of the man Montrevel in the course 
of these deplorable transactions, there seems 
to have been something inefiably mean and 
spiteful in his nature. Thus. on another 
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occasion, in a fit of rage at having been 
baffled by the young Camisard leader, he 
despatched a squadron of dragoons to Ribaute 
one day, for the express purpose of puiling 
down the house in which Cavalier had been 
born ! 

A befitting sequel to this sanguinary strug- 
gle at the tower of Belliot was the fate of 
Guignon, the miller, who had betrayed the 
sleeping Camisards to Montrevel. His crime | 
was discovered. The gold was found upon 
him. He was tried, and condemned to 
death. The Camisards, under arms, assem- | 
bled to see the sentence carried out. They | 
knelt round the doomed man, while the pro- 
phets by turn prayed for his soul, and im- 
plored the clemency of the Sovereign Judge. 
Guignon professed the utmost contrition, 
besought the pardon of his brethren, and 
sought leave to embrace for the last time his 
two sons—privates in the Camisard ranks. 
The two young men, however, refused the 
proferred embrace with a gesture of apparent | 
disgust ; and they looked on, the sad and 
stern spectators of the traitor’s punishment. 

Again Montrevel thought he had succeeded 
in crushing the insurrection, and that he had | 
cut off its head with that of the Camisard | 
chief. But the supposed discovery of his 


dead body had been an entire mistake ; and | 


not many days elapsed before Cavalier made | 
his appearance before the gates of Alais, and | 
sent in a challenge to the governor to come 
out and fight him. And it is to be observed | 
that by this time a fiercely combative spirit, 
of fighting for fighting’s sake, began to show 
itself among the Camisards. ‘Thus, Castanet | 
appeared one day before the gates of Mey- 
reuis, where the regiment of Cordes was sta- 
tioned, and challenged the colonel to come 
out and fight him in the open ; but the chal- 
lenge was declined. On another occasion, 
Cavalier in like manner challenged the com- 
mander of Vic to bring out thirty of his 
soldiers and fight thirty Camisards. The 
challenge was accepted, and the battle took 
place; they fought until ten men only re- 
mained alive on either side, but the Camisards 
remained masters of the field. 

Montrevel only redoubled his efforts to 
exterminate the Camisards. He had no other 
policy. In the summer of 1703 the Pope 
(Clement XI.) came to his assistance, issuing 
a bull against the rebels as being of “the exe- | 
crable race of the ancient Albigenses,” and | 
promising “ absolute and general remission of 
sins” to all such as should join the holy militia | 
of Louis XIV. in “exterminating the cursed | 
heretics and miscreants, enemies alike of God | 
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and of Cesar.” A special force was embodied 
with this object—the Florentines, or “‘ White 
Camisards”—distinguished by the white cross 
which they wore in front of their hats. They 
were for the most part composed of des- 
peradoes and miscreants, and went about 
pillaging and burning, with so little discrimina- 
tion between friend and foe, that the Catho- 
lics themselves implored the marshal to sup- 
press them. These Florentines were the 
perpetrators of such barbarities that Roland 
determined to raise a body of cavalry to hunt 
them down ; and with that object, Catinat, the 
old dragoon, went down to the Camargues—- 
a sort of island prairies lying between the 
mouths of the Rhéne—where the Arabs had 
left a hardy breed of horses; and there he 
purchased some two hundred steeds where- 
with to mount the Camisard horse, to the 
command of which Catinat was himself ap- 
pointed. 

It is unnecessary to particularise the variety 
of combats, of marchings and countermarch- 
ings, which occurred during the progress of 
the insurrection. Between the contending 


| parties, the country was reduced to a desert ; 


tillage ceased, for there was no certainty of 
the cultivator reaping the crop; more likely 


| it would be carried otf or burnt by one side 


or the other. Beggars and vagabonds wan- 
dered about robbing and plundering without 
regard to party or religion ; and social security 
was entirely at an end. 

Meanwhile, Montrevel still called for more 
troops. Of the twenty battalions already 
intrusted to him, more than one-third had 
perished ; and still the insurrection was not 
suppressed. He hoped, however, that the 
work was now accomplished ; and that, look- 


| ing to the wasted condition of the country, the 


famine and cold of the winter of 1703-4 would 
complete the destruction of such of the rebels 
as still survived. During the winter, however, 
the Camisard chiefs had not only been able 
to keep their forces together, but to lay up a 
considerable store of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, principally by captures from the enemy ; 
and in the following spring they were ina 
position to take the field in even greater force 
than ever. ‘They, indeed, opened the cam- 
paign by gaining two important victories over 
the royalists; but though they were their 
greatest, they were also nearly their last. 

The battle of Martinargues was the Cannz 
of the Camisards. It was fought near the 
village of that name, not far from Ners, early 
in the spring of 1704. ‘The campaign had 
been opened by the Florentines, who, now 
that they had made a desert of the Upper 
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Cevennes, were burning and ravaging the | 
Protestant villages of the plain. Cavalier had | 
put himself on their track, and pursued and | 
punished them so severely, that in their dis- 
tress they called upon Montrevel to help 
them, informing him of the whereabouts of 
the Camisards. A strong royalist force of 
horse and foot was immediately sent in pur- 
suit, under the command of Brigadier Lajon- 
quiére, who first marched upon the Protest- 
ant village of Lascours, overlooking the valley 
of the Gardon, where Cavalier had passed 
the previous night. The brigadier severely 
punished the inhabitants for sheltering the 
Camisards, putting to death four persons, two 
of them girls, whom he suspected to be Cava- 
lier's prophetesses. On the people refusing 
to indicate the direction in which the Cami- 
sards had gone, he gave up the village to 
plunder, and the soldiers passed several hours 
in ransacking the place, in the course of 
which they broke open and pillaged the wine- 
cellars. Meanwhile, Cavalier and his men 
had proceeded in a northerly direction, along 
the right bank of the little river Droude, one 
of the affluents of the Gardon. A messenger 
overtook him from Lascours, telling him of 
the outrages committed on the inhabitants of 
the village ; and shortly after the inhabitants 
of Lascours themselves came up—men, 
women, and children, who had been driven 
forth from their pillaged homes by the royalist 
soldiery. Cavalier was enraged at their re- 
cital, and though his force was not one-sixth 
the strength of the enemy, he determined to 
meet their approach and give them battle. 
Placing the poor people of Lascours in 
safety, the Camisard leader took up his posi- 
tion on a rising ground at the head of a little 
valley close to the village of Martinargues. | 
Cavalier himself occupied the centre, his | 
tront being covered by a brook running in | 
the hollow of a ravine. Ravanel and Catinat, 
with a small body of men, were posted along 
the two sides of the valley, screened by 
brushwood. The approaching royalists, see- | 
ing before them only the feeble force of 
Cavalier, looked upon his capture as certain. 
“See!” cried Lajonquitre, “at last we 
have hold of the Barbets we have been look- 
ing for so long!” With his dragoons in the 
centre, flanked by the grenadiers and foot, 
the royalists advanced with confidence to the 
charge. At the first volley, the Camisards 
prostrated themselves, and the bullets went 
over their heads. Thinking they had fallen 
before his fusillade, the commander ordered 
his men to cross the ravine and fall upon the 
| remnant with the bayonet. Instantly, how- | 


| their 


ever, Cavalier’s men started to their feet, and 
smote the assailants with a deadly volley, 
bringing down men and horses. At the 
same moment, the two wings, until then con- 
cealed, fired down upon the royalists and 
completed their confusion. The Camisards, 
then raising their battle-psalm, rushed for- 
ward and charged the enemy. The grena- 
diers resisted stoutly, but after a few minutes, 
the entire body — dragoons, grenadiers, 
marines, and Irish—fled down the valley 
towards the Gardon, and the greater number 
of those who were not killed were drowned, 
| Lajonquitre himself escaping with difficulty. 
| In this battle perished a colonel, a major, 
| thirty-three captains and lieutenants, and 
| four hundred and fifty men, while Cavalier’s 
'loss was only about twenty killed and 
| wounded. A great booty was picked up on 
| the field, of gold, silver, jewels, ornamented 
_swords, magnificent uniforms, scarfs, and 
clothing, besides horses, as well as the booty 
of Lascours. This plunder had in a measure 
proved the ruin of the royalists, for many of 
the men were so drunk that they were unable 
either to fight or fly. After returning thanks 
to God on the battle-field, Cavalier conducted 
the rejoicing people of Lascours back to their 
village, and himself proceeded to his head- 
quarters at Bouquet with his booty and his 
trophies. 

Another encounter shortly followed at the 

Bridge of Salindres, about midway between 
Auduze and St. Jean du Gard, in which 
Roland inflicted an equally decisive defeat 
| on a force commanded by Brigadier Lalande. 
| Informed of the approach of the royalists, 
Roland posted his little army in the narrow, 
| precipitous, and rocky valley, alung the 
bottom of which runs the river Gardon. 
Dividing his men into three bodies, he posted 
one on the bridge, another in ambuscade at 
the entrance to. the defile, and a third on the 
summit of the precipice overhanging the 
road. The royalists had scarcely advanced 
to the attack of the bridge, when the con- 
cealed Camisards rushed out and assailed 
rear, while those stationed above 
hurled down rocks and stones, which threw 
thein into complete disorder. They at once 
broke and fled, rushing down to the river, 
into which they threw themselves ; and but 
for Roland’s neglect in guarding the steep 
footpath leading to the ford at the mill, the 
whole body would have been destroyed. As 
it was, they suffered heavy loss, the general 
himself escaping with difficulty, leaving his 
white-plumed hat behind him in the hands of 
the Camisards. S. SMILES. 
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THE WIND’S TIDINGS. 


* ()# voice of summer winds among the trees, 
What soft news art thou bringing to us here? 
Dost thou come whisp’ring of hushed scenes like these, 
Languid in sunlight, while the drowsy deer 
Couch placidly at rest, and from the brake 
The song of fearless wild birds rings out clear, 
And groves and meadows and this baby lake 
Are dreaming to thy dreaming lullaby ? 
Art telling of hushed scenes like these? Awake, 
Answer, sweet dying wind, and do not die.” 


And the voice of the faint wind, dying away, 
Answered me, “ Nay.” 


* Oh voice of summer winds, then art thou come 
From fluttering in the tangles of the vines 
Beside the blue blue seas, in the far home 
Of the dim olives and the dusky pines, 
And from the cypress bushes, and where the air 
Grows lush and heavy ’twixt the dark-starred lines 
Of orange hedge a-bloom, and the wide glare 
Floods soft round hills with southern perfect day ? 
Answer again, low voice, hast thou been there? 
Art telling of the dreamland far away ?” 


And the voice of the winds sighed over my head, 
“ Nay, nay,” it said. 


“ Oh sweet low voice of winds, whose wavering flights 

Smoothly, like flickering swallows, come and go, 
What, is thy tale of where the ceaseless heights 

Rest white and cloudlike in their virgin snow? 
Hast thou been wandering round the scented firs, 

And where the dauntless shrub-flowers bud and blow 
Against the pale chill sea that never stirs, 

And where the midway foam hangs o’er the cleft ? 
Speak, slumbrous voice, to slumbrous listeners, 

Art telling us of these that thou hast left ?” 





And the voice of the dying winds breathed low, 
“ Nay, nay; not so.” 


“ Oh voice of dying winds, make sweet reply, 
Whence hast thou come? What does thy whisper say? 
Answer, oh dying voice, and do not die.” 
It whispered in a hush, “ The dead men lay 
Fallen together like the sickled grain ; 
Onwards still dashed the whirlwind and the fray ; 
The thunders and the tramplings shook the plain ; 
There was the crash and clash of host-to host, 
Throes, and the blood-pools widening, death and pain.” 
And waning in a murmur it was lost. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 
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of the past, but [ intend to consider it in | 
its application to the present. The hackneyed | 
saying has heen contested that “history is | 
philosophy teaching by examples ;” neverthe- 
less, it is true if properly understood. When 
the facts of any period or event are as far as 
possible thoroughly ascertained ; when they | 
have been tested and tried by the original | 
documents, and by the criticism of able 
writers ; when they are impartially produced ; 
when the motives of the actors, and the 
results of their conduct are fairly and ade- 
quately stated, then history teaches its les- 
sons, for then its examples may be philoso- 
phically applied. 3 

If any man, therefore, is desirou: of serving 
mankind, of benefiting his country, of ad- 
vancing toward the goal of perfection, and of 
promoting general gcod, he must not forget 
the records of the past. They will give him 
useful warnings, they will suggest manifold 
encouragements. They will be beacons to 
him on the shoals and reefs which lie in his 
course, charts and compass:s to guide him to 
the haven. 
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ECLECTICISM AND BRAHMOISM. 


By THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


HAVE chosen my subject from the records | many ways—everything by fits, and nothing 





The subject of my address to you is 
Eclecticism. It will contain a brief account, 
or rather review, of the Eclectic School of 
ancient days. It is a study which may seem 
more curious than generally attractive, as 
the school in question may be thought to 
have no great or famous place in the annals 
of the world. Still it is interesting in itself, 
but will derive its chief interest from its appli- 
cation to us in this age and this country. 

I must ask you, then, to throw yourselves 
into that period of Roman history when the 
Eclectic School arose, and I must conduct 
you to its birthplace and habitation, that you 
may watch it during its somewhat rapid pro- 
gress from the cradle to the grave. 

Suppose, then, we embark on the Roman 
fleet in the reign of the Emperor Adrian. He 
is himself on board the fleet as it sweeps in 
imperial pomp over the blue Mediterranean. 
He is on his tour of investigation, in which 
he unceasingly wandered over his whole vast 
dominions. He is a “ most diligent explorer | 
of curiosities,” as the historian names him, 
reckless, inquisitive, industrious—an accu- 
mulator of knowledge, which, however, he 
turns to little account. Vain and frivolous in | 





| Its name is Roman. 
| sky and blazing sunlight of the East—the 
| yellow sands of the desert seem to spread 
| round 
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in Calcutta. 


long—a human embodiment of his strange 
villa in the imperial city. He is also an apt 
introduction to the study of Eclecticism. He 
has some of its spirit in his own character, 
At Rome he professes deep devotion for the 
gods of the imperial city ; at Athens he joins 
in the sarcasms of the philosophers. He 
ridicules every religion in turn, while profess- 
ing to honour them all equally. 

He is now advancing for the first time to 
visit the famous land of Egypt, and he is 
approaching its capital, the celebrated and 
populous Alexandria, the second city os the 
Roman empire. It is the birthplace of 
Eclecticism. As the ships sweep on with 
their countless rowers, the splendid white 
marble Pharos, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, would first ineet the eye. It is at 
the end of the long breakwater or pier which 
makes the renowned harbour of Alexandria. 

On our passage out from England to this 
country, as you approach the Egyptian coast, 
and the modern landing-place, the object 
which now catches your gaze is the famous 
column called Pompey’s Pillar. Other rem- 
nants of ancient grandeur are scattered here 


,and there, the column called Cleopatra’s 


Needle and others prostrate in the sand. 
But that which overtowers the scene and 
arrests your eye, is the pillar which bears the 
famous Roman’s name. Look at it well; it 
is a finger-post to the birthplace of Eclec- 
ticism. Its base is a great heap of marble, 
sixty feet square. Its upper base and shaft 
are of red granite, one magnificent stone 


_hewn in Pharaohnic times from the famous 
| quarries of Egypt. 


Its capital is Corinthian, 
the work of Grecian skill for Roman masters. 
Above it is the blue 


its base. How cosmopclitan, how 
eclectic a monument! It is a grand frag- 
ment, lonely and solemn, and mournful. 
Alexandria presented a different aspect from 
its modern wretchedness at the time of which 


| we are speaking. ‘The Emperor’s ship reaches 


the magnificent quay, where the thronging 
citizens are waiting to receive him with shouts 
of flattery and welcome, to be changed into 
sneers and epigrams directly on his departure 
from the city. It is a mingled, an eclectic 
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population. The great Macedonian selected | 
the site with the singular prescience of genius. 
He knew his mission, “to mingle barbarism 


and Grecism, to sow ‘Greece throughout the 


East. He came thinking himself a common 
umpire and mediator of the world,” and he 


chose Alexandria for the point of contact and | 


the centre of union among the varied domi- 
nions of his transitory sovereignty. 

A mighty seething mass is heaving to and 
fro. There are the solemn Egyptians, de- 
scendants of the wise and mighty of ancient 
days ; slaves afterwards to Persian, Grecian, 
Roman. There are the lively clever Greeks, 
the stately and haughty Romans. There are 
the eager crafty Jews, numerous and turbu- 
lent. Here the fervid African, perhaps a 
merchant or ascetic from Palibothra* and the 
Ganges, a dreamy Buddhist from the “ ut- 
most isle Taprobane.”+ ‘Six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants ”¢ throng the fifteen miles’ 
circumference oi the city. Its markets ring and 
its harbours echo with a thousand different 
languages, and present every aspect and colour 
of the various races and nations of the world. 

Such is the crowd that is assembled for the 
reception of Adrian, as his ship glides on 
along the heptastadian mole which unites 
the Pharos with the quay of the city, and 
such the assemblage whose shout rends the air, 
as his steps touch the marble landing-place. 


So eclectic a gathering could nowhere else | 


be encountered, and for their moral Eclecti- 
cism we may quote the words of Adrian him- 
self in his sarcastic letter to Spartianus: “I 
am now, my dear Spartianus, become fully 
acquainted with that Egypt which you prize 
so highly. I have found the people vain, 
fickle, and shifting with every breath of 
popular opinion. ‘Those who worship Sarapis 
are Christians, and those who call themselves 
Christian bishops are worshippers of Sarapis. 
There is no Jewish synagogue-ruler, no 
Samaritan, no Christian bishop, who is not 
an astrologer, an interpreter of prodigies, and 
a pharmacist. They have but one god— 
him Christians, Jews, and Gentiles worship 
alike” (¢. ¢., gain). 

Let us follow the Emperor on his landing. 
From the magnificent marble quay there ex- 
tends before him the famous street leading 
right across the city, to the “ Gate of the 
Dog-star,”§ esteemed the finest street in 
the whole Roman empire or the world. 


On either side it is lined with granite and | 


porphyry and syenite, pillars, obelisks, statues, 
relics of the ancient Pharaohnic grandeur, | 
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| mingled ‘with the beautiful sculpture of 
| Greece, and the stately majesty of Roman 
architecture. 

Here is the gorgeous palace of the Ptolemies, 
filled with incalculable treasures of luxury and 
art. There is the splendid Gymnasium with 
its porticoes of five hundred feet in length. 
There is the Amphitheatre, rivalling the 
Roman Coliseum. There is the renowned 
temple of Sarapis, only second in gorgeousness 
to the Capitol of Rome. There is the world- 
famed library, with its seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes—it is said twice told, in two 
great buildings erected for them. ‘There is 
(what concerns us most) the museum, at- 
tached by long marble colonnades to the 
palace. It has its menagerie, its botanical 
gardens, its halls of science, its schools of 
art, its studious cells, 

And now we may lose sight of the purple 
robe and laurel crown, and bid adieu to our 
imperial guide, for he has led us to the birth- 
place of Eclecticism. We pass between an 
avenue of obelisks and solemn-visaged mys- 
terious sphinxes, out of the turmoil of the 
agitated and turbulent multitude into the quiet 
and seclusion of the academy. 

At that period Alexandria was the chief 
university of the Roman empire. Students 
from all its various races and territories as- 
sembled there together. The most celebrated 
professors were ready to instruct them. As 
a school of literature they are deficient in 
imagination and originality. They are charged 
with pedantry and obscurity. Still, in these 
schools, during the early centuries of the Ro- 
man empire, there was on the whole a galaxy of 
talent and industry deserving an honourable 
place in the history of mankind, There were 
grammarians, commentators, compilers of dic- 
tionaries,archzologists, encyclopzedists, critics, 
and poets. There were geometricians, astrono- 
mers, geographers. ‘There was a famous 
medical college, with anatomists, pharmacists, 
oculists, rhizotomists ; and when we mention 
among the geometers Euclid, among the 
geographers and astronomers Ptolemy, among 
physicians Galen, to omit numerous other 
names distinguished in science and practical 
art, we see how fair a claim to permanent dis- 
tinction the Alexandrian university may assert. 

Here then the intellectual life of the age is 
fermenting with singular industry and energy. 
The mind of man is busy in all the various 
departments of human knowledge. It is in- 
| vestigating, examining, criticizing, lauding the 
accumulated treasures of the poetry. the his- 
|tory, the philosophy of past ages. “t is 
| busily questioning the surface ot the earth 
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and the expanses of the heavens, and im- 
proving the instruments of calculation and 
measurement, by which the answers may be 
elicited from land, and sea, and sky. 

But there are other questions with which 
the human mind in all intellectual periods 
has occupied itself. There are other deeps 
which it attempts to sound, and other heights 
to which it will strive to ascend. There is 
the world within, as well as the world without. 
Psychology, ontology, metaphysics, teleology, 
these, both in their anthropological and theo- 
logical aspects, have never wanted votaries 
where the reason of man is at work, and in 
these studies there open out before the mind 
subjects and prospects before which all other 
considerations, discoveries, and inferences 
sink into comparative insignificance. 

There are in the Museum of Alexandria men 
devoted to these studies — earnest, serious, 
thoughtful, ascetic. They. do not, in one 
sense, deserve the sarcastic remarks of Adrian. 
If anything is alien from their thoughts, it is 
the expectation of gain. They are really and 
sincerely devoted to that philosophy which 
considers man’s destiny, and which views 
that destiny in its relations, not to this life, 
but to that to come. Here we shall find the 
birth and growth of Eclecticism. Time of 
necessity presses in a subject of this nature. 
I shall therefore trace as succinctly as pos- 
sible the origin of the school, the line of its 
chief teachers, the probable sources whence 
they derived their doctrines, and the character 
and nature of those doctrines. I shall then 
again, as briefly as I can, glance at the con- 
temporary systems and teachers, especially 





those related to them, that we may see by | 


such comparison whether the temper of the 


age and the circumstances of the place ex- | 


erted any influence over this philosophy. 
We must then notice its results. Thus we 
shall be able, as I proposed at the beginning, 
to apply any lessons which we may obtain to 
the present moment, if in any way the circum- 
stances of the time and the locality present 
us with any analogous phenomena. ‘The 
chief religious systems (if we may use the 
word) in vogue at Rome and among the 
Romans, as distinct from their subject races, 
were the Stoic andthe Epicurean, ‘The easy 
selfishness of the latter, the stern morality of 
the former, were scarcely natural to the atmo- 
sphere of Alexandria. 
modification or other prevailed generally 
through the Grecian or Grecised portion of 
Rome’s dominion. In the shape of what is 
denominated Neoplatonism this philosophy, 
or religious system, as it may be termed, couid 


Platonism in some | 





easily adapt itself to the other influences at 
work in that city, and was far more congenial 
to the eastern temperature and tone of 
thought. In Philo and other writers of an 
earlier date we trace Platonism taking pos- 
session of minds which had not been reared 
in the schools of Greece itself, and we see the 
modifications needed to mingle it with other 
systems strangely but powerfully at work, 
forcing those systems which seemed even 
antagonistic into a curious and unnatural 
union with it. For such a fusion one of two 
conditions is manifestly necessary. You must 











either mix up the several systems, and declare 
that they mutually comprehend or imply one 
another, or else you must select certain doc- 
trines from one, and other doctrines trom 
another, and piece these together, and so 
combine them like a clever piece of mosaic, 
into one harmonious representation of truth. 
This last method we may denominate the 
Eclectic system. Such briefly was its origin 
historically. 

Ammonius Saccas is generally regarded as 
the actual founder of Eclecticism ; for though 
in Philo the Jew, in Plutarch, in what we 
know of Apollonius of Tyana, we see pre- 
cursors of the system, it was the Neoplatonic 
philosopher, whom I have named, who first 
gave it its “local habitation and name.” 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Proclus main- 
tained and developed the system in various 
modifications, with great industry and ability. 
We might name also in connection with the 
teaching given Christian names—Pantzenus, 
Origen, Clement ; but these, and other men of 
ability, who were neither Eclectics nor Chris- 
tians, are not actually, nor can for a moment 
be regarded as members of the school. Now, 
if we turn to the probable sources from which 
the genuine Eclectics derived their ideas and 
their doctrines, it is well to consider first 
whence, as an historical fact, they are de- 
scribed to have derived them. We have only 
dim and fragmentary records of the bio- 
graphies of these philosophers or teachers ; 
still we can trace the general lines of study 
which they followed with sufficient exactness 
for our purpose. I must state them with 
extreme conciseness. First they studied the 
Roman and Greek systems of philosophy at 
Rome, at Athens, at Tarsus, or other intel- 
lectual centres of the age and country ; then 
they journeyed in search of further instruc- 
tion to distant regions beyond the empire, 
especially to Persia and India. In the former 
they would come into contact with the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, the teachings. of the 
Zendavesta, the revived Magianism ; the dual 
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theory in particular, which shaped itself at 
this time into Manicheism. In India they 
would meet the Brahman Pundits, and still 
more the Buddhist teachers; for, between 
Asoka and the travels of the two Chinese | 
pilgrims,* it is evident that Buddhism was | 


| 


bolical implications—in those portions of the 
systems which they studied which disagreed 
with their theories; they would distinguish 
between the truth suitable for the man of 
knowledge, and the religious form to be 
adapted to the popular taste, or the sovereign 


the dominant religion of the peninsula, Then | rule and the ordinance of the state; they 
in Alexandria itself, before their departure | would have their esoteric and exoteric doc- 


and after their return, they would find learned | 
Jews with the Old Testament in its Septuagint | 
form, mingling themselves Platonic ideas with 
the law of Moses and the sublime lessons of 
the prophets. Then there were the Gnostic 
schools, which derived their strange and in- 
terminable theories from much the same 
fountains at which the Eclectics drank. With 


these the Eclectics were more or less ac- | 


quainted ; they studied in the same academies, 
listened, probably, to the same instructors. 
Then, beside these, there was the Christian 
Church, with its Pantzenuses, its Origens, its 
Clements, and other celebrated and able 
teachers, with whom, perhaps, they had grown 
up and studied, whose instructions they pro- 
bably at some period had heard. These had 
the Christian Scriptures and the Christian 
faith—its Creeds, its Apologies—with which, 
still more than with the learning of the Jews, 
the Eclectic philosopners were in various 


degrees acquainted. There were, once more, | 


| 


the various pagan idolatries, explained now | 


in allegorical interpretations for the men of 


knowledge, and retained in all their splendour | 


and pomp for the unlearned and the multi- 
tude. Such, then, were the fountains of reli- 
gious ideas at which the Eclectics would 
draw. And what was their method? It is 
manifest from their name, Eclectics—selecters, 
choosers out. They would look with affected 
or real impartiality on all the various philo- 
sophies and religions which came within the 
scope of their attention; they would draw a 
statement from Aristotle, a theory of beauty 
from Plato, an interpretation of the universe 
from Magian, Buddhist, Brahmin, Gnostic ; 
they would imbibe, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rules of wisdom and charity from 
the Jewish, or still more from the Christian 
Scriptures and the preaching of the Church ; 
they would notice with condescension the 
shadows of truth implied in the superstitions 
and ceremonies of the heathen idolatries ; 
they would pick a gem here, another there ; 
they would explain away what, they did not 
fancy ; they would call definite doctrines, or 
|| historical facts, or distinct rules of conduct, 
| husk and chaff; they would look for inner 
meanings—allegorical interpretations, sym- 





|| * Fanthan, Thion Isan; 2.e. from 280 B.C. to 600 A.D. 





trine. I can (as time allows not of more) 
give only the merest outline of their system, 
both in its constructive and its antagonistic 
aspect ; in itself, and in its relation to other 
systems. I cannot enter into details, or the 
modifications of the theory in the various 


| authors ; I can only sketch the general plan 


on which they proceeded, and the general 
results at which they arrive. It is plain that 
such theorists would reject any external reve- 
lation as in any way controlling or limiting 
their speculations ; they would place the ori- 
ginal spring and the arbiter of truth in the 
human intellect—at least, in that of the man 
of knowledge. According to their relative 
tone or training, they would decide on reason, 
or intuition, or prophecy, 2.¢., inspired enthu- 
siasm ; or else on rapt ecstasy, in which men 
held immediate communion with the Abso- 
lute, as possessing the powers of discerning 
and revealing truth. These are the four 
means of ascertaining knowledge, either sepa- 
rately or collectively, assigned to man by 
these teachers. By asceticism in the first 
place, and then by one or all these instru- 
ments, man attains to that knowledge which 
is his crowning attainment—by which he 
makes himself divine. Again, with regard to 
the world without: matter is recognised as 
eternal, self-existing, inflexible, unalterable ; 
yet is disparaged as dark, blind, impotent. 
On the other hand, the heavenly bodies, in 
their movements and what we should now 
call nature’s laws, are spoken of as sublime, 
divine, glorious! In its theology, Eclecticism 
oscillates between Theism and Pantheism, as 
it recognises a kind of existence, or body 
of light, between the natural body and the 
soul or spirit of man, and maintains the 
existence of beings (dzmons) intermediate 
between the Deity and man ;* so it recog- 
nises the universe sometimes as the instru- 


'ment of the Deity—sometimes as identical 
| with the Deity. Sometimes it speaks oi the 


Absolute Existence as the end of all things 
and of man. Thus Plotinus cries, “I am 
labouring to return the divine part of me to 
the Divine Whole, which fills the universe ;” 
while Porphyry exclaims, “’The End appeared 


_to him (his teacher) four times, having neither 








* Ci, the Linga Sharira of the Sandhya, 
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form, nor shape, nor appearance, above in- 
tellect (nous), above all that is intelligible 
(noeton). He appeared also once to me, and 
was united with me.” 

Thus, if time allowed, I could show you 
how thoughts gathered from Aristotle, and 
still more from Plato, the dual principles of 
Persia, the abstractions and subtle divisions 
of the Brahman, we might almost say pas- 
sages from the Shastras and the Bhagvadgita, 
or the Purans, and the foreshadowings of the 


side glance at the contemporaneous systems, 
These were the numerous Gnostic systems, 
with their theories of emanations, and their | 
varied attempts to reconcile in various de- 
grees the same elements which we have seen 
at work in Eclecticism, with the more dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity. It is 
another phase of Eclecticism. ‘There is the 


/same picking and choosing, the same re- 


fining, the same fastidiousness ; 


Nirwana and Kebhan, the annihilation and | 


extinction of the Buddhist, and the strange 
ecstasies which accompanied their anticipa- 


by side with ideas derived from the Scrip- 
tures, from Judaism, and from Christianity, 
in the wild and tangled web constructed by 
the Eclectics from such contradictory mate- 
rials, and with such endless and elaborate 
subtlety. At the same time they endeavoured 


between their Theistic and  Pantheistic 
theories, and the idolatrous religions esta- 
blished or allowed through the empire. Thus 
Porphyry says (in words such as I have 
heard from the lips of Pundits in India), “ By 
imazes addressed to sense the ancients repre- 
sented God and his powers. By the visible 
they typified the invisible for those who had 


learned to read in these types, as in a book, 


a treatise on the gods. We need not wonder 
if the ignorant consider the images to be 
nothing more than wood or stone. For just 
thus they who are ignorant of writing see 
nothing in monuments but stone, nothing in 
tablets but wood, and in books a tissue of 
paper.” 

Moreover, with the claim to severe argu- 
ment, to the exclusive use of knowledge, they 
mingled, not unnaturaily, however incon- 
sistently, pretensions to magical powers, and 
supernatural endowments which remind us 
in their description of the assumption of such 
ability attributed to the Rishis and Yojis 
among the Brahmins, or the Buddhars and 
Rapats of Buddhism, and obtained by them 
through knowledge, and the emancipation 
(muhta) acquired by knowledge. 

‘The pre-existence also, and the transmigra- 
tion of souls before and after death, may 
also be seen as influencing the Eclectic 
philosophy, although scarcely coming out with 


the same 
aristocratic division between the inward and 
outward doctrines ; the same view of matter 
and mind ; the same tendency to oscillate in 


| effect between a theory of Theism and Pan- 
tions of that strange destiny, are found side | theism. Or take an instance on the Grecian 


| 
| 


side. Look at the young Epiphanes tra- 
velling to the West and to the East, pro- 
claiming and preaching his Eclectic theories, 
renowned and admired by many, admitting a 
temple and altars to be erected to him in his 


native land, accepting divine honours. 
to effect a reconciliation’ and even amity | 


Or look at Manes teaching in Persia that | 
himself, Buddas, Zaratusht, Christ, and the 
Sun are one. Look at the names of his 
teachers, indicating the Indian fountain of | 
some of his ideas. He also makes his dis- 
tant journeys to India, China, Turkestan, | 
He has his grotto (as Buddha) with its sym- | 
bolical pictures. Hear how he begins his 
noted book, “ Mani, called of God to be | 
apostle of Jesus Christ, these are the words | 
of salvation from the eternal and living foun- 
tain.” Or hear how he glides into Pantheism, 
like the Indian teachers: “ The living soul 
which was held in the limits of aciverse 
powers is released and escapes, and is mixed 
with the purest ether, whence souls quite 
cleared ascend in ships of light, ready to bear 
them to their home. But that soul which is 
spotted and stained, descends through fire 
and heat, and is mingled in plants and trees 
and all kinds of vegetables.” 

I could show you, also, how the same 
spirit drew into some errors (as we regard 
them) some even of the Christian teachers 
who were reared in and resiled at Alex- 
andria ; and exactly from the same principle 
of selecting and choosing from the various 


| systems put before us, according to the bias 


such force and prominence as in some con- | 


temporary or related systems. 


We have thus, as I purposed, contemplated 


(1) the origin of the Eclectic school ; (2) its 
succession of teachers ; (3) the SOUICES ; (4) 
the character of their doctrines. We give a 


of our own mind. Now, with most oi the 
various religions around it, Kclecticism natu- 
rally could tor the most part be at peace. 
The Eclectic reiigionist (1) can look with 
serene self-satisfaction at the various claim- 
ants to belief. He can say, “ I try all, prove 
all—choose what I approve ot, and what 
approves itself tome. 1 have in myself an 
unfailing arbiter. I can listen to all men, 
sympathise with all their teachings, and smile 
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from the theory (2) of an esoteric and 
exoteric doctrine he can assent to all the 
claims made upon him by the authority of 
the state or the demands of society. He can 
offer incense to the idol, but bow, he thinks, 


sonified in the idol for the good of the popu- 
lace. He can thus escape all persecution, 
and every domestic trial in family and house- 


speech. He can declare the various reli- 
gions of the world suitable to the times in 


they prevail. 
truth in all. 
I refine it in my intellectual crucible, and 
melt the whole mass into the pure ore.” He 
can, again, pretend to the highest enlighten- 


He can say, “ There is some 





can persuade himself that his system must be 
superior to, the end and crown of, the systems 
from which he chooses. 


ECLECTICISM AND BRAHMOISM. 


at them when they differ from me.” Then | Celsus argues against Christianity, because 


in heart only, to the divine attribute per- | 


hold. He can assume a charitable mode of | 


which they rose, and the countries in which | 


I select the truth from each. | 


ment, and from choosing where he will, he | 


Thus did Eclecticism deal with most of | 
the religions with which it came in contact ; | 
but there was one with which it was on | 


1 | 





| (1) it appeals to the ignorant, and invites 
|them into its bosom; (2) because it has 
| multiplied divisions (as Christ indeed foretold, 
| but such a prophecy he omits) ; (3) because 
| it needs to have recourse to explanations 
| and interpretations ; (4) because it has no 
| show and parade of temple, image, altar, but 
| pretends to the worship of the spirit. (5) 
| By an inconsistency he objects to the disci- 
ples of the Christian Church as a miserable, 
sense-bound, sense-loving race, without that 
glorious intuition which discerns the truth, 
depending on external revelation which it 
receives by faith. (6) He objects to it, its 
invitation to and reception of sinners. (7) 
He scoffs at its announcement of regenera- 
tion: “whereas,” he cries, “it is manifest 
| that no man can certainly change another 
person to whom sin has become a second 
nature, even by punishment and far less by 
mercy ;” (8) and finally, because it preaches 
| the excellence and the necessity of humility. 

Such was the tone and style of the argu- 
ments which it directed against Christianity, 
mixed with the ready scoff and sarcasm, or 





friendly terms at first, but with which it soon 
began to contend, and against which, finally, 
it declared open war ; and this was the Chris- 
tian religion. To show in what way it assailed 
Christianity, I wiil produce one or two state- 
ments of Eclectic philosophers, and then 
briefly recapitulate the arguments of Celsus, 
who, though not exactly known as an Ec- 
lectic philosopher, is yet one of the time, the 
place, the school. His arguments are given, 
apparently word for word, by Origen, in the 
treatise in which he refutes them. 

Thus Plotinus cries of the Christians,* “ It 
is absurd in them to call their souls and those 
of the meanest men divine, and the heavens 
and its stars perishable.” And Porphyry 
objects to Christianity because it teaches that 
everything is for man; whereas everything 
comes into being and decays again for the 
sake of the whole.t Man is but a better 
brute. Again, he objects to it because it 
foretells an end, and affirms redemption with 
that end in view ; whereas all evil is of matter, 
and is unchangeable, unimprovable. 
he objects to redemption because the universe 
has been provided, once for all, with all the 
powers necessary for its preservation and 
development, in accordance with certain 
fixed laws. God did not, like a human 
architect, so execute his work that at sume 
future time it should need repair. While 
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* Whom he ca Is Gnosties here. 
+ Aimcst in the words of M. Taine. 








Again, | 


with the contemptuous assumption of pity at 
the narrow-mindedness and obstinacy of ‘ts 
antagonist ; and what became of the Eclectic 
school and all its elaborate and industrious 
productions ? 

It was, after all, in reality, a kind of shadow 
of the glory which it ridiculed, or rather a 
mist rising from the human pride of intellect, 
which owed whatever light it really possessed 
to the illumination of scriptural and Christian 
truth, against which it protested and which it 
professed to look down upon. It had no 
real supply for the wants of the human heart. 
It was not a power which could move high 
and low, rich and poor. It was a fair dream 
perhaps for the theosophical disclaimer, or 
for the disputation of the chamber. It grew 
rapidly, and faded speedily away. It had no 
life in it, and so no power of reproduction. 
It receded like a thin vapour from the 
glorious mountain of God and his truth. It 
was gone, and left no trace. But Christianity 
remained conquering and to conquer. 

And now I perceive that you have already 
anticipated the comparison which I am about 
to make, and the deductions in the way of ex- 
ample and warning which I am about to draw, 

The Brahmo Somaj seems to me in India 
to be our modern Eclectic school. 

The British empire in India, and its govern- 
ment, has often been compared to the old 
Roman empire and its administration. The 
present age is one of comparative luxury and 
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refinement. There is an accumulation of the 
materials of knowledge raised by the toil and 
intellect of centuries, and these in part have 
been transferred as it were bodily into Hin- 
dostan. Thus the East and West (by a kind 
of reverse action) have again met together, and 





are again communicating with one another. 
The ancient books and systems of this land | 
are here exerting their influence on men’s | 
minds at the same time with the literature, 
sciences, religion of Europe. ‘The press, the 
serials, the reviews diffuse at least portions 
of the knowledge stored in larger publications, 
and gathered in libraries—and thus the ideas 
and theories moving and working on the 
West, especially in England and America 





(and manifestly in all the civilised world 
through their languages), are conveyed almost | 
with electrical rapidity and precision to Indian 
students, who, at least in Bengal, the home | 
of the Brahmo Somaj, are so well versed in | 
English as to be able to understand and 
appreciate the knowledge thus conveyed to | 
them. Many of course devote their attention 
to those studies which are profitable in this | 
world. ‘The Brahmos, like the Eclectics of 
old, have more serious and solemn objects 
before them. Truth, religious truth, the des- | 
tiny of man—this is also the subject on which 
they are engaged. The school is yet young. 
Its origin and line of teachers are as yet repre- 
sented by Rammohun Roy and by the present 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the former well re- 
membered in London, whither the latter has 
just gone. There are, however, many divi- 
sions and parties in the school, especially the 
conservative and progressive Brahmos, who 
sometimes conflict with and even speak 
sharply of one another. It is, therefore, too 
early to speak of the school historically. I 
would rather direct your attention to their 
method, and the general character and pro- 
bable results of their doctrine. I would say, 
their method was distinctly Eclectic, almost 
step for step that which I have described above. 

‘They look to the Old ‘Testament, and they 
look to the New. ‘They look to their own 
Vedas and other Shastras—some to the more 
ancient, some to the more recent. ‘They 
weigh the theories of ‘Theodore Parker or 
Emerson, of Francis Newman, of Strauss and 
Renan, the Positive Philosophy. They read 
a little of Colenso, a little of “Essays and 
Reviews,” and all the various expressions of 
opinion and belief, or unbelief, with which 
Europe is fermenting. 

They have no idea, or rather think it be- 
neath the dignity of man to submit to a reve- 
lation from without, as we Europeans on the 








whole yet do. They proclaim (like the old 
philosophers) reason, or intuition, or pro- 
phetic inspiration as the source and arbiter of 
truth. They speak of Theism generally as 
their creed, although they would not probably 
own the word “creed” at all. In reality, 
however, I believe they are oscillating be- 
tween Theism and Pantheism, which last I 
grieve to see that Em. Burnouf,* so well 
learned in our Indian literature and history, 
foretells as the final result of Indian educa- 
tion and civilisation. At times you would 
say they are ready to become Christians—so 
highly do they speak of Christ, so highly 
praise his Gospel. Then you start to find 
them criticising Him, his teaching, his Gospel 
-—preferring the Old Testament to the New, 
as more like Hinduism; then crying out 
against it as exhibiting a harsh and austere 
Lord when compared with the tender Father 
of the Evangelists. Then they praise the 
morality and philanthropy, but reject the 
doctrines and teleology, of Christianity. Then 
they proclaim them superseded by the theories 
of the permanence of Nature, or by the doc- 
trine of development, or the law of averages. 
I do not think that they are large readers, 
or deep thinkers, but they are persistent in 
acquiring a considerable amount of superficial 
knowledge, and expend much time rather 
dreamily on the objects which they thus set 
before themselves. That they are mostly 
men of pure life, and of considerable devotion 
and prayer, there can be no doubt. They 
have lately also built what they would call a 
church, and adopted some forms of worship, 
chiefly imitated from Christian churches. 
Even when their ideas are really derived from 
Christianity, they will not own this—perhaps 
are unconscious of it. For instance, I have 
a letter from a Brahmo, in which he pro- 
poses ‘Theism to me, and in which he finds 
fault with Keshub for accepting too much 
pronams, i.é., worship from his disciples—like 
Epiphanes of old, as I have stated above. 
In this letter he says he was once a Christian, 
z.¢., not a baptized and pro.essing Christian, 
as we should understand the word, but hold- 
ing such portion of the Christian truth as he 
thought fit. But hesays, “My own mind is my 
best instructor. I heard a voice within me. 
It taught me.” Now the lesson is actually a 
text of the Gospel, but he had forgotten 
whence the idea had come, just as the 
Eclectics of old often knew not the scriptural 
origin of their impressions. If I could spread 
their publications, or repeat their addresses 
betore you, I really should be in great measure 
~———"* Revue des Deux Mondess SS” 
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repeating exactly what I have gathered from 
the writings and teachings of the Eclectics of 
ancient days. It would be useless to recapi- 
tulate them. 

I have the pleasure of knowing well many 
of my Hindoo, my Bengali neighbours. I 
admire in them many good and excellent 
qualities. I trust that I have their friend- | 
ship, as they have mine. Still we have all | 
our faults. I foresee dangers. One is, that | 
infidelity in the shape of Pantheism, which, 
as I said, an able writer has sadly predicted 
for you. Then there is danger of a want of | 
moral courage—of manly resolution. In the 
day of the Eclectic the Christian took his | 
definite step; he submitted to the Revela- | 
tion from without ; he was baptized into the 
Church ; he joined its communion ; he gave 
to it, not the understanding only, but body, 
and soul, and spirit.* In an age of knowledge 
and refinement there is a temptation to omit 
this courage and resolution, and there is a 
temptation to exalt and over-value mere intel- | 
lect or mere philanthropy. In that age the | 
Christian, tender-hearted as he was, could 
part from father and mother, brother and | 
sister, wife and child,—much more would he | 
face the prison, the lion, the fire, for the | 
Truth’s sake. | 

And now the objections raised against 
Christianity bythe Brahmos are much thesame | 
as those already gathered from the Eclectics. 

There is the same objection to its exclu- 
siveness, the same aristocratic elevation of 
knowledge against it, the same scoff at the 
value which it sets on man, at the necessity 
of iaith, at the idea of redemption, at the 
doctrine of the new birth, at the resurrection 
and the judgment, at the eternity of bliss and 
the eternity of woe. We seem to hear around 
us, almost word for word, the objection of 
Plotinus or Porphyry, the scoff of Celsus. 

And now you will say, “ You speak of the 
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truth and claim it.” Yes, I claim it as having 
received it from without, though I embrace 
it also within. We Christians acknowledge, 
yea, glory, that we have received it from 
above, by the incarnate Son of God, and in 
the Church which He has founded, and in the 
Word which He has given. I would speak 
in all humility and love. I trust that all our 
missionaries will always speak in humility 
and love. We must bear and forbear with 
one another. We must listen to one 
another’s statements, weigh one another’s 
arguments. If we Christians invite you to 
any definite step of union and communion 
with the Church of Christ, believe me it is 
out of love, out of anxiety for your true 
good. We are sure that salvation is the 
pearl of great price, for which everything, if 
need be, must be sacrificed. We believe 
that the Truth only can make men free, and 
that this truth is only to be found in the 
incarnate Son of God, and therefore we ask 
you to believe in Him, as we believe in Him, 

Of the past Neander has well said, ‘‘ The 
true living communion between the East and 
West which should combine together the two 
peculiar principles for a complete exhibition 
of the type of humanity could come only 
from Christianity.” I say this also of the 
present. If you would attain to the true 
stature of man, if you would put irom you 
the faults of over-refinement, of moral 
timidity, of conceit in intellect and races and 
caste, if you would fill India with true light, 
if you would have a great destiny, you must 
seek it beyond this Eclecticism, which is but 
a glittering shadow, a mist rainbow, tinted 
perhaps, but fleeting and unsubstantial. A 
religious reformer cannot really come out of 
such a school. It has no life, no power, no 
principles of stability. It can only end in 
that moral and spiritual atrophy which is 
your great danger, and from which may the 
living God save you! 





THE NOBLE COWARD. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


A Prince Zoguttur.— If I were a ruler, I would never make war.” 


M I afraid of man ? 
Of his swarming myriads, death in their van, 

Spreading like locusts over my plains ? 
Of his mitrailleuses, that sweep like rains— 
The iron drops blasting as they fall— 
O’er my serried battalions, stout and tall, 
Till that wonderful, moving, breathing mass— 
All human souls—thick as blades of grass— 
Lies prone, like the swathe when the mowers pass? 
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Afraid, did you say? What, I, 
To be afraid of a man that shall die, 
Who can kill the body, but not the soul? 
Shall a will imperious my will control, 
To force me go sowing the earth with graves? 
I--a king, no tyrant—ruling men, not slaves; 
I, my people’s father, who keep the keys 
Of joy or misery, want or increase, 
Curses or blessings, war or peace ? 


But I am afraid of Gop: 
Afraid of His law, written clear and broad, 
Thou shalt do no murder; and (hear, ye dead !) 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, man his blood shall shed ; 
Ay, whether one man’s or ten thousand’s. The sound 
Of that terrible blood will cry out from the ground, 
“ Murder!” Goto! Nations, bless me or ban ;— 
If I sit here for judgment, as a king can 
I will judge by the law of God, not man 


And I am a king, unafraid 
Of those ghosts of brute valour, false glory, scarce laid 
In the old Gehenna of Europe. I stand 
Holding my honour in my right hand, 
My left on my sheathed sword, and cry— 
Looking down on God’s earth and up to His sky— 
“T will do no murder.” If I must fight, 
It shall be for hearth and home and right ; 
And my tears shall wash my red hands white, 


Lo! we stand here, I and mine, 
Like a living wall down our frontier line. 
Let the enemy come—and we strike, in faith— 
There may be a life that is worse than death, 
And God will forgive both slayer and slain, 
Nor fix on our brows the mark of Cain. 
But I make no war. And where war is made, 
’Twixt the dead and the living my feet shall wade, 
Blood-christened, until the plague be stayed. 


My soul shall be clean, O Lord! 
I will not go forth with fire and sword 
O’er the pleasant Jands which Thou madest so fair, 
I will not teach brother-men to tear 
The dear life out from the quivering flesh, 
Inventing each day deaths fierce and fresh, 
Till the nations gaze—aghast at tirst— 
On the new Aceldama ; then, athirst, 
Drink the horror up, with hot eyes accurst. 


God forbid I should do this thing— 
I, crowned and anointed a sovereign king— 
Who, with arm made strong for holy use, 
Can chain the hell-hounds or let them loose, 
I, a city set on a hill, from birth 
Chosen Heaven’s vicegerent upon earth— 
I will not fight. Here I stand, unawed 
By smile or sneer, by treason or iraud— 
I, a king before men, am the servant of God, 
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An Everp-Bap Storv. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “STONE EDGE.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—WAITING AT THE 
EXHIBITION. 


HE winter 
was nearly 
over, it was | 
towards 
the end of | 
February ; | 
Lionel | 
Wilmot 
had ac-) 

* cepted a 
fresh ap- 
point ment 
abroad; 
and May 
coming in 
to break- | 
fast one 
morning 
‘ound two | 
letters 
waiting for 
her on the 

table, and was soon laughing over Milly’s | 
first report of her own exploits at their new | 
station, ‘ We'd our first dinner-party yester- 

day, grand, and I was a little too late dress- | 
ing, which Lionel can’t bear, and at the 

supreme moment I got confused and forgot, 

and made such blunders! Sent down a terri- | 
ble Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel something-or-other 

wrong (such an ugly cross old thing!), and then | 
we all came into a muddle, and hardly anybody 

sat by the other right bodies, and the Lieut.- | 
Colonel alongside me was savage, because they | 
care a great deal about precedence and that | 
like here ; and Lionel looked vexed, and we 
were all so stupid and tiresome. But a‘ter 
dinner I made my apologies very prettily” (‘‘I 
am sure you did,” commented May to herself), 
“and the old hag was so cross, and gave me 
an acid smile, and said she must send me the 
army and navy lists, and I told her I'd been so 
frightened, and mollified her, and then I asked 
Lionel to have in two of the band, and the 
young ones’ feet began to wag and the old ones’ 
tongues too, and we got onquite nicely. And 
I didn’t dance at all, in order to be ‘good,’ you 
know, and do the hostess, but Lionel says I 
shall soon ; and I’d bought myself a new black 
velvet gown to look venerable and grand, and 


Lionel laughed at me after all was over, and 
X{—33 


| 


said I looked younger than ever” (“and pret- 
tier,” inserted May between the lines) “in it.” 
“ That go on all right now, I hope and 
believe,” mused she to herself with something 
between a smile and a sigh. The other letter 
was from Tom, saying that he intended to 
come up for a few days with his wife to London, 
for some public meetings and some private 
shopping. 

It would be a great pleasure to May “to 
see his dear old face again,” as she said to 
herself more cheerfully than usual, and she 
was full of interest in findinga lodging for them, 
and in welcoming and making much of the 
two when they arrived. It rejoiced her very 
heart to hear the cheery voice which remin:'ed 
her so strongly of old Fernyhurst days. Sophia 
was profoundly engrossed in her own smal! 
concerns, and expected May to be perpetually 
at her beck and call during her brief visit ; 


_and May, glad to find herself wanted, sub- 


mitted with a good grace to be made use of 
in everything and everywhere. It is one of 
the penalties, however, of li‘e for a single 
woman, as it is now understood, that she is 
never supposed to have any definite work of 
her own, but may be considered as always 
ready to do everything for other people which 
they don’t care or are not able to do for 
themselves. 

“TI want you to meet me this afternoon at 
the British Institution pictures, May, after I 
come back from the clerical meeting,” said 
Tom one morning in Curzon Street. “‘ Sophia 
declares she must be painted, and there are 
some portraits there by a man she’s heard of 
who is not too expensive.” 

** My mother has seen a sweet head of Mrs. 
Graves, at the dear old Dean’s, whose style 
she thought would suit me admirably,” ob- 
servéd Sophia with great earnestness. 

“T wish you’d come too, Cecilia, and help 
us to decide,” declared Tom. 

Cecilia shrugged her shoulders a little at 
being thus made use of. At the time fixed, 
however, she dropped May at the door of the 
Institution in Pall Mall, that most charming 
home for ancient pictures,—now, alas! gone 
for ever,—on whose walls most of the finest 
treasures in English country houses have in 
turn been seen; so quiet, yct in the way for 
every one, beautifully lighted, large enough 
to show the pictures to advantage, yet not ad- 
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mitting more than could be thoroughly en- 
joyed atonce. Its destruction has been a real 
loss to art. 

“They mayn’t have arrived perhaps, but you 
won't mind waiting,” said her sister. ‘I shall 
go on to Hardinge’s, and pick you up as I 
come back.” 


The two real species into which the world | 


is divided are those who wait and those who 
are waited for. There is no outward and 
visible sign by which they may be recognised, 
but the distinction is no less real. 
father, patiently or impatiently, waiting for his 
wife and one after another of his daughters, 
or you see the whole family waiting for its 
chief ; but in each case it is admitted as a per- 
fect right, the waiter is restless or patient, but 
neither he nor she ever resists their fate, and 
it never occurs to the waited-for to question 
the legitimacy of their power of keeping four 
or five people in attendance. So much so, 
indeed, that if by any rare accident they are 
themselves beforehand, it is with a bland and 
dignified sense of injury that they say, “ My 
dear, I have been waiting several minutes,” 
as an unheard-of phenomenon, with an utter 
unconsciousness that they have been inflicting 
hours of the same purgatory for years. 
Cecilia had always been waited for, May 


was of the waiters, and accordingly she took | 


up her station quite resignedly on a hard 
bench, for the winter exhibition was a modern 
one and generally not the best, while she 
had not much heart to begin and hunt out its 
very scattered beauties alone. 

She sat on within sight of the staircase which 
opened into the middle of the second room, 
watching vaguely for the others to arrive, when 
suddenly she saw Walter’s head appear coming 
slowly up the steps. She was not thinking 
about him, the sight was quite unexpected, and 
she had given her face no orders howto behave 
on the occasion. In the suddenness of the 
attack it expressed just what she was feeling, 
which was a good deal, and, according to its 
wont, very vividly. Her whole face lighted 
up with welcome, and she held out her hand. 
It was an expression which he had never 
seen there before as existing for him, and 
which he had longed for as a thirsty man in 
the desert for water. He came up to her, 


hardly knowing what he was doing, and | 


stood by her holding her hand in his own 


without speaking, almost dizzy with strong | 


feeling. She was the first to recover herself, 
and as she turned away with a deep blush 
she said as a sort of excuse, “ I was expect- 
ing Tom.” 

“You don’t mean that you took me for 


You seea | 


him?” he answered almost reproachfully, 
bending over her as he spoke. 

She did not answer ; she could not honestly 

| say that she did. 

“‘ Have you seen the Stanfield ?” he added 
a moment after; “they say that there is one 
here.” 

“ No, I was waiting for Tom and Louisa.” 

“So am I, he appointed me here, but 
they won’t have far to look, they’ll find us 
fast enough,” he said with a smile ; “ come.” 

Nothing is so perfect for a /ée-d-lé#le asa 
picture gallery. Your backs are legitimately 

turned upon the world in general. Your 
heads are bound by the hypothesis to be en- 
gaged in the contemplation of what is before 
you ; there are occupation and interest for 
any length of time, and nobody can find any- 
thing to find fault with. 

So they went round the rooms together. If 
the pictures were good, there was much to be 
said ; if they were bad, there was more ; and 
the old racy, uncouth talk, full of halfsup- 
pressed thought and feeling, which had always 

| had such charm for her even when the man 
| had not, began again. She forgot herself in 
| the different subjects, her whole soul glowed 
| again as of old in the strong interest which 
possessed her. If it flagged for a moment 
and he felt that she was drawing back again 
‘into her shell, he had power enough to start 
| afresh, until at last as they touched on some 
of their old war topics, he said with a smile— 
“Ah, you are shaking a red rag before the 
bull, but you shan’t make me quarrel to-day, 
even for the sake of America ;” when Tom’s 
voice was heard in the distance, and she 
turned quickly to meet him with the half- 
ended words still ringing in her ears. 

“I’m afraid we're very late. I’m so sorry,” 
said Tom, hurrying up. ‘Sophia was such 
a time at the china-shop; I hope we have 
not kept you too long?” 

“Oh no, not in the very least,” answered 
Walter, most truthfully in earnest. 

“ Have you found number fifty-seven,” 
said Sophia solzmnly; “and how do you 
like it?” 

May had entirely forgotten the luckless 
portrait, and was only too glad of the excuse 
| of assisting now to hunt it out in order to 
avoid any further questions concerning the 
| employment of their time. 

In a few moments appeared Cecilia. She 
knew nothing of art, and two, at least, of the 
| others understood a good deal about it ; but 
| she could tell what the world said, which was 
| a great deal more important, and with her few 
| apt, short remarks, very much to the point, she 
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settled the whole business of the portrait at 
once. It requires a great deal of talent, tact, 
and character to be a real fine lady ; whether 
the play is worth the candle is, of course, a 
point which people decide differently. 

“Tam going with Scrope, and you will 
take Sophia with you,” said Tom, as he 
helped to put the three ladies into Cecilia’s 


catriage, rejoicing to have disposed so satis- | 


factorily of his wife. 

And it was not till the door was shut, and 
the two had walked away together, that May 
remembered how in her confusion she had 
not wished Walter good-bye, or even shaken 
hands with him, and that nothing had been 
said about meeting again. 

But there were more important questions 
on hand. 

“Where shall I take you to?” said Ce- 
cilia, turning to her sister-in-law. 

“*Oh anywhere.” replied Sophia, settling 
herself down with great glee for a course of 
visits and shops. 

Now Cecilia did not at all approve, as May 
well knew, of going about with her elegant little 
clarence “stuffed up” with three women. 
Moreover, she did not much relish dragging 
about her “ country cousin” to her cream of 
the cream haunts ; while Sophia, serene in the 
consciousness of the very last new bonnet, and 
considering herself the model both of fashion 


and of virtue, was ready for anything, from a | 


visit to the Queen down to Madame Tussaud, 
Cecilia looked a little disgusted in a polite 
way, and May, feeling that she could relieve 
one part of the dilemma at least, proposed— 
“ Put me out, dear, at the bottom of the 
Queen’s Walk ; I want a little fresh air, and I 
will go straight across the Park home.” 
“What will Egerton say to your walking 
alone ?” repeated Cecilia, with the sort of 
borrowed conscience from her husband which 
she sometimes showed—but the thing wasdone. 
May rejoiced, as she breasted the sharp 
north-easter, at the solitude and the liberty 
to think over the past half-hour. She did 
not know that anything more would come 
of her meeting with Walter, as she repeated 
to herself, but at all events they were friends 
again, and she felt as if, after having been a 
year on short commons of dainty pastry, she 
had suddenly had a meal of bread and meat. 
By night, however, all her self-tormenting 
had returned again; she ought not, per- 
haps, to encourage him, he could mani- 
festly do so much better for himself than to 
think of her, even if he were so inclined, and 
the remembrance of the Colonel's code of the 


\' 


duties required from him by his “family and | 





his position” came back upon her mind 
forcibly. Besides, after all, there was _pro- 
| bably nothing in his manner to her but com- 
| passion and friendliness. 

“IT was very near asking Scrope to dine 
_here with us,” said Tom to Cecilia, as he 
and his wife came in that evening to Curzon 
Street ; “but I couldn’t do it without your 
leave. I should be particularly glad, if you 
don’t mind ; I hardly ever see him now.” 

“You may ask him for to-morrow,” replied 
his sister graciously, but without the smallest 
thought of May. 

She saw how unsuspicious they all were 
of there being any feeling for her on his side, 
and it gave her a qualm as to its reality, 
which she could not get over the whole of 
the next busy day, as she worked hard to 
fulfil Sophia’s unconscionable and contra- 
dictory requirements. 

Accordingly in the evening, when Walter 
arrived at the house, the cold chill was upon 
her, and she scarcely spoke to him; she had 
had time to think, and she drew back while 
he was occupied with his civilities to the 
others, and sat listening in absorbed silence 
to a comfortable dowager’s description of 
the alterations in her back bed-room in the 
country. Even the most interesting details, 
however, concerning “ there was such diffi- 
culty about the chimney, my dear, you see, 
until I contrived to get three feet six out of 
| the staircase ....” failed in fixing her atten- 
tion, though she resolutely avoided turning 
her head. At all events, if anything was to 
come of it, it should be without her stirring 
even a finger. She had not had a word 
with Walter when they all went down to 
dinner, where he sat by Cecilia in the place 
of honour, and a scrap or two of the talk 
between these two most incongruous asso- 
ciates occasionally reached her. 

“Yes, I do like the man; and that he’s 
made his own position is much more to his 
credit than if he’d merely inherited it,” he 
said rather doggedly, in answer to some re- 
mark of his hostess. 

“Ah, we know what a rank Radical you 
were, Mr. Scrope,” replied Cecilia, smiling ; 
“but I hoped that you’d improved a little by 
this time.” 

“‘ The way I’ve been distressed by the noise 
in the mews behind my new house, and then 
the cats and the sparrows up to three o’clock 
in the morning, I’m sure! there’s no telling. 
Why doesn’t government interfere?” mean- 
dered the dowager in a gentle stream of 
| twaddle on the other side. 

“ I'm afraid that thisgovernmentisnot likely 
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to do anything haifso useful as suppressing the 
sparrows,” said the Colonel good-naturedly. 

“‘Such a strange appointment! ‘They say 
that he has hardly sixpence to live on, and an 
empty sack has difficulty in standing upright 
sometimes, the world says, you know,” went 
on Cecilia. 

‘“*T hope you don’t think your spoons in 
danger now,” replied Walter, laughing, “‘ for I 
assure you that I’m quite as poor as he is.” 

He seemed in rather a defiant mood ; had 
she anything to do with his state of mind? 
May thought as she sat on through the long 
hour depressed and silent, struggling to seem 
interested in her neighbour's talk, and never 
looking towards the other end of the table 
lest Walter might think that she was appeal- 
ing to his remembrance. She went up-stairs 
again, feeling saddened to the heart. Was it 
her own fault or his? Had she been so cold 
and repellent that he really could not be ex- 
pected to come near her? or was it that he 
did not desire it? She stood listening to 
Sophia’s platitudes and enthusiasms without 
hearing or seeing anything, but answering yes | 
and no at the proper intervals, which entirely 
satisfied that lady, who enjoyed the sound of 
her own voice beyond any other music. 

“IT declare Mr. Scrope is as great a bear 
as ever. I thought he might have become a 
little more civilised. But it’s no wonder, 
they say he hardly ever goes into society,” 
said Cecilia complainingly, as the ladies drew 
round the fire in the drawing-room. 

“We used to know poor Lord Ardmore’s 
grandmother very well,” sighed the old lady, 
“‘and it was such a pity——” 

May looked up quickly. 

“So sad his being killed in that way! 
Nobody ever saw or heard of the present 
man ; he’s lived quite out of the world, they 
say, down in the north, and with no end of 
children. Such a loss as his nephew is! 
He dined with me on!y last year ; he always 
looked so cross, poor fellow, and he’s quite 
run out the estate, I hear.” 
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Presently the gentlemen appeared, and Tom 
came and sat down atiectionately by his sister. 
Immediately after Walter very deliberately | 
drew up a chair exactly in front of her, placed 
himself upon it so that she could not stir, 
and began to talk to Tom across ner. A | 
strange shy feeling came over her ; she rose, | 
but there was a look in his eyes, half re-| 
proach, kalf entreaty, which she could not 
withstand, and she sank down quietly once 
more and listened to the talk of the two old 
friends as if she were in a dream. | 

“Tt seems like pleasant, dcad old days at 


| 
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Fernyhurst,” said Tom, with a sort of sigh as 
they found themselves falling back upon all 
their past discussions. ‘“ You must come 
down there soon, Scrope, and enlarge your 
mind on turnips. Hastings has gone in for 
high farming (or at least Donaldson for him), 


| and you should see him looking wise over 
_the last new reaping machine, and not quite 


sure wh:ch is the stem and which is the stern, 
as Charlie would say.” 
“ Then he'll learn. You don’t mean that a 


,man’s to be run into a mould like a pig of 


cold iron at amy time in his life, stereotyped 
for evermore everlastingly.” 

“It must be very fatiguing though to be 
always growing out boughs all round every 
year as you do,” replied Tom, laughing. 

“Like the trees at Fernyhurst,” said May 
with a smile ; “ how do they all do?” 

“What, the trees? When are you coming to 
see them? They want you back sadly, and the 
old women go on to no end about ‘ Miss 
May,’ and when they are to see her again.” 

“The people’s memory is long and deep,” 
said Walter musing, “slow to grow and 
strong to retain. ‘They haven’t so many 
things to dissipate their thoughts and affec- 
tions probably.” 

“Do you think living all the year round 
down among the oxen increases the brilliancy 
of one’s thoughts and affections?” asked 
Tom with a wry face. “I’m afraid I don't 
find it so.” 

“It gives you a chance of some original 
ones, at any rate. You don’t get your poli- 
tics out of your daily paper, and your litera- 
ture from your weekly one, at all events.” 

“ No, we make up for it by having neither 
literature nor politics at all,” answered Tom, 
laughing. 

“Mr. Drayton managed to keep both 
going,” put in May with a smile. 

“‘ But the new generation are more stirring 
and want more variety of interests and work.” 

“They’re only more restless,” said Walter, 
smiling, “that’s all.” 

“Listen to him! He'll turn out an old 
Tory after everything's said, I believe.” 

“I’m not so sure that ‘ getting on’ zs the 
summum bonum of lite, nationally or indivi- 
dually.” 

* At all events it’s what has set the Anglo- 
Saxon race where it is,” answered Tom. 

“To make the best of your position and of 
yourself in it, no doubt that’s all right ; but I 
don’t see how always to want to get out of it 
can be a wise ideal.” 

“It’s the essence of modern civilisation, 
anyhow.” 
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“Modern civilisation, as you call it, is | 
nothing but a question of outsides; it’s a 
sort of varnish not even skin deep.” 

‘Like the bluom on a plum, very pretty 
and pleasant though,” said May with a smile ; 
but though she occasionally threw in a word 
or two, she was very silent. 

“We are going to the Crystal Palace to- 
morrow, Scrope” (it was still in the first 
bloom of its novelty), said Tom towards the 
end of the evening. “Do come. Satur- 
day’s a half holiday for all the prentice lads. 
I’m sure you can get away if you choose. 
Do come with us,” he insisted affectionately, 
“T’ve so few days here, you know.” 
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“T’ll try,” answered Walter ; and he added 
in a low voice a‘ter a short pause, “ Your 
sister seems as if she wanted fresh air sadly, 
she looks quite ill. I’m afraid London does 
not suit her.” But he did not turn towards 
the pale sad face which was so unlike the 
picture of her in his mind of old Fernyhurst 
days. “I will follow you, if I can get away, 
and meet you at three near the music.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A TETE-A-TETE IN A - 
CROWD. 


SopHIA was somewhat jealous of Tom’s | 


affection for his sister, and it was rather an 
uncomfortable trio for their expedition next 
day. She generally interfered when her 
husband launched off into the innumerable 
old jokes and allusions which a man must 
have with the sister of so many years, and 
not with the wife of little more than one. 
She always refused to understand the expla- 


nations which she every time elaborately in- | 


sisted on having given to her ; she grew very 
cross and made herself generally and par- 
ticularly disagreeable the whole time. 
last May was thankful to draw back when 
they reached the band, and sit silent and 
solitary behind the other two. She felt very 
lonely, even Tom’s wished-for visit was lost 
to her for any pleasure that it seemed likely 
to give. 


at the end of a noisy finale, and saw Walter 


little distance. 

“Oh, there you are, dear old fellow,” 
cried Tom, rising eagerly. ‘How glad I 
am! I was just beginning to give you up,” | 
and he put his arm in his in old schoolboy | 
fashion. “ Did you ever see such a figure as | 
he makes of himself! Only look at his | 
coat !” said he, turning to his sister; “he’s 
become a co-operative tailor, or grocer, or 
something. It’s a philanthropic coat. I’m 


| vice. 
standing, with his eyes fixed upon her, at a | 
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sure it ought to be very virtuous to make up 
for being so intolerably hideous.” 

“T’m afraid,’ observed Sophia, with her 
very wisest look and manner, “ that there is 
considerable danger now o‘ encouraging social- 
ism among the working-classes. The Dean 
says that to interfere in this way with 4 
when Walter, without attending to her, 
stooped his long body past her, where it had 
no business whatever to be, in order to be 
quite sure of the cordial smile towards his 
obnoxious coat on May’s face under her 
averted bonnet. 

“And now let us go wherever you like, 
Scrope,” said Tom. “Didn't you say you 


| wished to look at the Michel-Angelo Court 


again ?” 

“TI wanted to have seen the acrobats,” 
complained Sophia ; ‘‘ Miss Graves said that 
she saw them in the Crystal Palace when she 
was here once.” 

“ But it’s impossible, Sophia ; they’re not 
here to-day,” remonstrated her husband. 

“She told me it was something quite too 
remarkable,” persisted she plaintively, “and 


| I never saw acrobats.” 


“T’ve the greatest respect for Tom’s abili- 
ties for instruction; but even he can’t im- 
provise acrobats, I’m afraid, 


‘ For what’s impossible can’t be, 
And very seldom comes to pass,’ ”’ 


said Walter solemnly, with an unsuccessful 
attempt at consolation. 

They moved on; Sophia, of course, took 
her husband’s arm, and May and Walter 
followed silently after, But the Michel 
Angelos were a long way off, and the path to 
them was a thorny one, and beset with pit- 


| fal’s and snares, for Sophia could not be got 
At | 


past the stalls of shops by any persuasion 
which her husband liked to administer. 

“ Oh, Tom, you must ask the price of that 
work-box.” And presently, as with much 
trouble they got on a little farther, “ Oh! look 
at that sweet little butter-dish like a melon! I 


| must know how much it costs,” she went on, 
She woke up out of a rather dreary reverie | 


laying hold of her husband’s arm as if with a 
And she was so exceedingly deter- 
mined, that in spite of his distaste, ‘om was 


| forced to do her bidding. 


May leant wearily against the counter of 
the glass-shop, and Walter stood in silence 
beside her. 

“You'd better take my arm,” he said at 
last in a_ business-like tone, shortly and 
gravely ; “ you'll be tired.” But as soon as 
it was fairly within his grasp, he turned to 
Tom—*“ If we were anyhow to lose each 
other, it is better to appoint a meeting-place. 
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the building in an hour. Mrs. Dimsdale will | 
like to rest herself there, as she says she can’t | 
walk much more,” he said, with a forced smile | 
at Sophia. 

Some sight-seers pressed before them as he 
spoke ; he had to retreat before a fat lady 
who squeezed in by the corner of the stall, 
with a “ By your leave, sir,” and in another 
moment May found herself drawn along at a 
rapid pace right up the nave, under the in- 


Suppose we say the chocolate stall at the end of | 





fluence of a strong will, which she had neither 
the power nor the wish to resist. They 
neither of them spoke as they hurried along. 
At last he brought her out where the wave of | 
sight-seers had ebbed and left the open bal- 
conies looking out towards the garden, soli- | 
tary in the waning February day. He set her | 
in the corner deliberately, whence there was 
no retreat, and placed himself resolutely be- | 
side her—it was now or never. She leant over 
the balustrade. “ How beautiful the dis- 
tances are, even in such a grey day as this!” 
she said, trembling as she spoke. 

“May,” he began, without taking any 
notice of her words, “ why did you make me 
welcome so that my heart burned within me 
on one day, and the next receive me as if 
you never wished to see me again, and now 
keep me at arm’s length in this manner? If 
you knew what pain you put me to, dear, 
I am sure you would not inflict it. My 
darling,” he went on, “no one feels more 
than I do how little worthy I am of you, but 
it seems to me almost as if my love were 
something different from me, it is so deep, 
and true, and tender, and has lasted so many 
years, that if I could but show it to you, 
May (which I can’t, just because it is so 
deep), that you would try and see whether 
you couldn’t take it. Try, May ; let me see 
you again as we used to do. We used to 
be friendly together at least ; be friendly with 
me again. I don’t care how long I wait,” 
he said, with an unconscious sigh, that told 
how much he did care. ‘“ Nothing will ever 
make me stop loving you, unless you married 
some one else; not even death,” said he 
earnestly. ‘Try it, May.” He had taken 
hold of the hand lying on the balustrade be- 
side him, and his pressure was almost painful. 
‘“* Come to cheer me, and help me, and care for 
me through life, until death do not us part !” 

“You don’t know me!” cried she pas- 
sienately ; ‘‘I’m grown so stupid, and sad, | 
and dull, that I can’t cheer or help any | 
one. You ought to have much better help 
than me. There never was a great deal in | 
me, and now I believe that I’ve lost the 








little I ever had. Alicia says that I’m grown 
so silly that I hardly understand when I’m 
spoken to, and it’s very nearly true,” she 
ended with a tearful smile. 

** Have you any other such admirable and 
convincing reasons?” said he, laughing in 
the midst of his earnest pleading. ‘* My 
darling, is it your spirits or your joy that [ 
want, do you think? I want you, the you 
that is behind and above them all.” 

“ Ah, but the me is changed, I believe. 
You ought to know me first,” and she tried 
earnestly to draw away her hand. ‘“ ‘lhe 
old days threw a false light upon me. You 
ought to wait and know me now.” 

** Know you! you child,” he said, getting 
hold of her other hand; “ why, what have I 
done these seven long years but know you, 
only too much by heart, from every tone in 
your voice to the tying of your shoe-string ?” 

** But I’m so little worth—not good enough 
to be anybody’s comfort.” 

“Won't you let me be the judge of that ? 
May, don’t you see you haven't said the only 
word which will ever make me leave your side 
now ?” and he put his arm round her. “ Look 
up in my face and say, if you have the heart, 
that you don’t care for me who love you so 
well, and then I will go.” 

Instead of which she hid her face on his 
shoulder and whispered— 

“Y¥ do—I do!” 

For a moment she was so confused in his 
passionate grasp that she let him kiss her 
again and again. But at last she tried to 
draw herself laughing away. ‘“ We shall have 
the people paying sixpence for a sight of us 
if we don’t mind.” 

“And a very improving and interesting 
sight, too,” answered he, with much gravity ; 
*‘ T shall be most happy to give it them again 
whenever they wish it, even without the 
sixpence.” 

“ And then,” she said, almost to herself, 
with a blush, “I can’t bear now when you 
have much to give and I have nothing... . 
It seems ... .” 

He looked at her puzzled for a moment, 
and then said gravely, “ I’m ashamed of you, 
May. Do you think if good things had hap- 
pened to you that I should have suspected 
them of dividing me from you ?” 

And she was ashamed, and hid her face 


| again, and the same process was about to be 


repeated when she remonstrated in earnest. 
“‘ You've never called me Walter yet. Say, 

‘Walter, please not to do it, because I love 

you very much.’” 

“ Please, Walter, not to do it.” 
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“ But the reason? Why? You can’t ex- 
pect me to stop without a reason.” 

“*What, upon compulsion! No, not if 
reasons were as plentiful as blackberries.’ ” 

And it was only on the testimony of Fal- 
staff that he began to realise the truth of his 
victory. 

They lingered on in the failing light till the 
great clock began to strike. ‘“ Oh! Walter, 
listen—it is so late,” she cried, trying to hurry 
him off to the meeting-place. 

* Stop a little while still, dear,” he said, as 
they slowly left their quiet retreat. “ Look at 
me; speak to me again and make me sure that 
it’s all real. It seems as ifit were a dream—as 
if it could hardly be true. I have longed and 
thought of this so long and so uselessly, that 
it seems to me unreal even yet, as if I hardly 
could be told often enough that it is really 
and truly May that belongs to me—my very 
own May.” 

She clasped her hands upon his arm. 
“Dear, you won’t want much telling from 
this time, you'll see it only too plain in my 
heart and in my face ;” and she looked up 
shyly at him, with eyes full of happy tears, 
and a smile on her lips; and then they passed 
slowly and lingeringly back again together 
into the outer world, 

They came presently in sight of Tom, who 
was looking out eagerly for them, and watch- 
ing anxiously for the expression on their 
faces. 

“T think he, at least, will be pleased,” said 
Walter. 

She smiled, “He'll be more glad than 
any one; he’s been your fast friend, Walter, 


all through, and never forgave me three years | 


ago. But I wish we could help telling any 
one else just now, and get quietly back to 
London to-night.” 

Sophia was so deep in her chocolate, and 
so full of the things she had seen, and the 
fatigue she felt, and her explanations, and 
her grief at having lost Mr. Scrope, that she 
had no leisure to notice any one else’s feel- 
ings, or to inquire even what the others had 
been about. 

“It’s all right,” said Walter laconically, but 
with a smile which told a great deal, in 
answer to Tom’s inquiring looks; and. in 
another moment May felt her brother stoop- 
ing affectionately over the back of her chair. 

“T don’t think I ever was so glad of any- 
thing in all my life,” whispered he under 


cover of his wife’s reproaches to Walter for | 


not getting something for May to eat. 
“I’m shocked to see you so inattentive to 
ladies, Mr. Scrope,” said she, with what was 
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meant for playful humour. “I’m afraid from 
what I’ve heard that it’s rather your way.” 

“You'd better make haste and finish, 
Sophia ; it’s quite time for us to be off,” put 
in her husband a little impatiently. 

Then as they made their way along towards 
the station Sophia went on, “I never saw 
anybody grown so stupid as your friend, Tom ; 
he hardly speaks or looks at one. What’s 
the matter with him, I wonder? But I never 
did like him at all. I’m quite sorry that May 
should have had such a tiresome man all the 
afternoon.” 

“JT don’t think May will much mind it. 
You know she’s known him a long time, in 
old days at Fernyhurst,” replied Tom with 
great gravity. 

“That’s no reason why he should make 
himself so disagreeable,” persisted she, look- 
ing back at the two others who were follow- 
ing them down the long flights of dingy steps, 
and into the lighted carriages of the train, 
with that strange feeling, as if a partition 
had been suddenly let down between them- 
selves and the rest of the world, and as if 
they were alone together in the midst of a 
crowd, 

“Come back with us, do, Scrope,” said 
Tom, when they reached London, as he put 
his ladies into a cab, and his arm into his 
friend’s, the feeling of their old friendship 
strong within him as they took their way to- 
gether through the crowded streets. Life 
had drifted them far apart, and to Tom, at 
least, the joy of thus being once more linked 
to the hero of his boyish days was very 
great ; and though, “silent as we grow when 
feeling most,” after the fashion of the British, 
Walter’s sympathies were not expressed in 
many words, yet he somehow managed to 
make them pretty well understood before 
they reached the lodging. 

“It’s a very fine night ; if you choose to 
walk home, May, I will take you to Curzon 
Street,” said Tom to his sister a few minutes 
after they came in, when Walter silently rose 
to go away. , 

“Oh you're going, Mr. Scrope, good-night,” 
yawned Sophia from her sofa, a little ungra- 
ciously. “ You'll mind, May, and come back 
to-morrow as soon as you can; I shall want 
you early very much.” 

“Unless she’s otherwise engaged, you 

| mean,” said Tom, with as much seriousness 
| as he could muster. 
“Oh but she’s never engaged, I know; 
| and I must have her to go with me to the 
artist’s about the picture,” called out Sophia 
as the three went down-stairs together. 
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es a 
“You ought to be very much obliged to 


me, May, for my generosity and good-feeling, | 
and all the cardinal virtues, for I know that I | 
shan't get a word of good out of him now 
you're come with us, or with you either, for 
that matter,” said her brother, with a smile, as 
she took his arm when they reached the street, 
and Walter came round to her other side. 

London was a very beautiful town to them 
that sharp February night, genial and bright, 
full of a warm light shining en ugly walls and 
dirty pavements, and transfiguring its common- 
place streets and leafless squares as they 
went along, with the joy of their own hearts. 

“Vm sure I’m glad I’m not in love,” said | 
Tom, with a rueful countenance however, 
when he found himself taken round nearly 
three sides of Berkeley Square. “ It's very 
expensive in shoe ieather.” 

“ We're going quite the best way. 
forgotten your London, Tom,” 
friend with the utmost gravity. 

“T hope you'll think it so a year hence, 
my dear fellow.” 

“T’m not a‘raid,” muttered Walter, taking 
his place, when Tom dropped good-naturedly 
a little “astern” at the next crossing ; with, 
*There’s not room enough for three—not 
even for the parson.” 


replied his 


CHAPTER XXIX.—-SPRING TIME IN 
TON GARDENS, 


THE next morning, at an unconscionably 
early hour before breakfast, Walter was knock- 
ing at Colonel Seymour’s door long before 
anybody was ready for his company, and he 
was obliged to put up with May, and in the 
undusted drawing-room, to the horror of the 


ejected housemaids. ‘Though it is not you 
a bit whom I came to see,” he explained, 
Jaughing ; “I’m here only for business, lawful 
guardians, and the rest of it.” 

“You see, after all, you’ve more than I 
have in the world, at all events for the pre- 
sent,” said he a few minutes after, when they 
came to the discussion together of ways and 
means. “ It’s very shocking to think how I’m 
onl, marrying you for your money, May,” he 
went on, with one of his old solemn contor- 
tions of face. 

May’s happy laugh was pleasant to hear. 
‘What, you haven't forgiven me yet? Re- 
venge is low-minded and inean, remember.” 

“JT shall have three weeks’ holiday at 
Easter, or I can make them,” said he at last 
to May, who “did not see any hurry.” “ You 
don’t mean that you were thinking of putting 
me off till the summer? Yes, I am ina 
great hurry—a hurry to be happy. Do you 


You've | 


KENSING- | 





jo when a man has been waiting seven 

years serving for Rachel (and he didn’t find 

it a short time at all, I can tell you), it is not 
time to be ina hurry 3 ? Suppose we say next 
week? Gowns! You don’t mean to say 

| that you’re going to keep me waiting for 
gowns? Why shouldn’t you be married in 
that one you’ve got on? I’m sure it’s a very 
pretty one.” 

But in spite of this desperate state they 
| contrived to have a great deal of pleasure 
| during the weeks of waiting for lawyers’ work, 
and the delays which even the most impatient 
cannot overcome. 

As the buds burst in Kensington Gardens, 
they strolled about among the great tree; 
almost as quietly as in Fernyhurst woods of 
| old, and enjoyed it as much as if they had 
been there. 

They were sitting together under a magni- 
ficent old beech one bright spring day, look- 
| ing out on the exquisite green of the young 

leaves, which seem still more fresh and deli- 
cate contrasted with their black stems, and 
the dirgy houses of the town, seen in 
glimpses between the trees. The green glades 
lay in every direction dappled with flic kering 
shadows, flecked with ‘spots of I ght; little 
| specks of brilliant colour, scarlet and blue, 
varied with white, twinkled in and out on the 
| distant sunny slopes ; the sun shone, the birds 
| sang, the babies played and shouted, tumbling 
like puppies one over the other on the spring- 
ing grass; solemn old Lordon seemed to 
have grown young, washed iis face, and bright- 
ened into a smile under the April’s cheery 
influence, while more than one edition of the 
old idyl in very different ranks of liie was to 
be seen going on up and down the gardens. 

“I can’t think how I could be so imperti- 
nent as to ask you when I did it that first 
time, May,” said he abruptly, looking up 
with a smile after a long pause, as he sat at 
her feet upon one of the great roots of the 
tree ; ‘‘ without anything to offer of any kind, 
not even a penny to live on! ‘pour l'amour 
of my beauti.ul self’ alone.” 

“Oh no,” said May, laughing ; “ you know 
you wanted me tc help you in your work—it 
was a great compliment.” 

“Yes, that little item, the regeneration of 
the human race, with which one starts in life. 
Well, it is to be hope | I’ve learned something 
since then—a little modesty, at all events, 
and mistrust of oneself. De Tocquevilie’s 
cnly aspiration, perhaps, ‘une modeste et 
Savante ignorance.’ But two are better than 
one to do God’s work in the world, dear— 
stronger than man and woman alone—all to 
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nothing. I was right there, at all events, in 
the mist of my self-conceit,” he went on, as he 
drew her arm within his for their long, pleasant 
walk home across the high, open, breezy 


ground of the upper part of the park, which | 


is generally quiet, and but very little fre- 
quented by idlers. Presently he pointed to 
the faint outline of the Crystal Palace on 
the distant hills. 

“T shall always have a great respect for 
that most useful and instructive institution. 
How much we enjoyed the Michel-Angelos 


another time. 
‘ ploy’ there.” 
“Ah, you want to see the acrobats, I 
understand,” laughed he. 
“No, you mustn’t scold. Why mayn’t I 
want to go to them as well as my betters ?” 


I mustn’t be cheated of my 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE END OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER. 








| SOPHIA was always convinced that it was 
| owing to her own good management that 
| May and Walter had come together. “It 


that day, you remember ! and art and science | struck me, you know,” she said confidentially 


in general.” 


|to her neighbour at the wedding breakfast, 


“Yes; but you'll take me to see them | “ how desirable it would be, considering their 
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long acquaintance—and then we arranged, 
you know Crystal Palace, one day at 
last, you know . . . . and old Lord Ardmore 
is such a fine-looking fellow—so much hand- 
somer than Walter, so you see... .” she 
ended looking across at the bridegroom as 
she gave this final and most convincing reason 
for the marriage. 


Alicia made good any little shortcomings | 


of her past behaviour most punctiliously ; she 
was exceedingly anxious that May and her 
husband should come to Fernyhurst imme- 


| diately, and pay any amount of visits they 


pleased. She would even have offered the 
duchess-dowager to meet them, and May 
might have had all the vases in the house, 
if she had wished it. ‘“ For when thou doest 
well for thyself, all men shall praise thee,” says 
the cynical old king of Israel. 

May took greatly to her new family: the 
cordial, rough, north-country sisters — the 
“ five-and-thirty feet of daughters” which their 
father was rather proud of; the gentle, over- 
worked mother, who was very thankful for her 
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new child’s help in their changed circum- | 
stances (“ You know you'll take the girls out | 


Palmerston’s to-night, and that Walter liked 
seeing people much better now than he did. 


now, my dear, in London, and that'll be such | I’m sure I’m surprised to hear that he thinks 
a relief for me ”) ; the old chief of the house, | anything so sensible, but there’s never know- 
who received her so warmly. | ing what he'll do, or what he'll like, with all 
It is seldom indeed that a marriage gives | those strange fancies of his about everything,” 
such universal satisfaction, though from such} “He'll get into Parliament, I hope, 
different reasons. Colonel Seymour approved | directly,” answered the Colonel consolingly, 
because it satisfied his conscientious scruples | “and that'll bring him into harness sooner 
to see his sister-in-law perform her duty “ac- | than anything, you'll see.” 
cording to that station of life,” &c., &c., as| “ He'll never be like other people at all,” 
the catechism instructs us ; Cecilia was glad | sighed Cecilia, shaking her head despondingly. 
because she liked the éc/at of a wedding and | 


its accompaniments, and it was a pleasant 
déinouement for what she was pleased to call 
“her anxieties” for May; Tom, because he 
dearly loved his sister and his friend, and 
thought their union one of the greatest events 
in his life; Sophia, because she liked being 
related to a future peer; and Hastings, because 
it rather amused him to see his wife’s annoy- 
ance, one of whose first observations on the 
subject he had happened to overhear (though 
said almost unconsciously to herself), “ It’s 
an older peerage than ours. Now I shall 
have to go out after May.” 

*-'The house is so small and so far off,” said 
Cecilia to her husband one hot August day 
that autumn when she had been visiting her 
sister, “ and there was Walter looking as un- 
gainly as usual. I had been scolding at him for 
letting her tire herself at that stupid women’s 
class, and she said she liked it, and that it 
wasn’t his doing,and she looked so happy when 
he came bursting in. I’m sure I can’t under- 
stand it; and they’re going to have I don’t 
know how many of those great, big, awkward 
girls to stay with them, for her to chaperone ! 
as old, I daresay older than herself! How- 
ever, she did say they were going to Lady 

The 


In spite, however, of these painful draw- 
backs to her happiness, there is something to 
| be said for May’s conviction, that it is better 
| to endure any amount of loneliness in single 
| life than to encounter a marriage where the 
| truest love, in spite of all imperfections, was 
not to be found. ‘There is no halfway-house 
in wedded life, and no aching solitude like 
that of an ill-matched pair, so close and yet 
|so far away, eternally bound together and 
yet for ever divided. It is a proof of the 
| long-suffering of the human race that great 
numbers of wedded pairs do not “cut each 
other’s throats and their own afterwards” 
every year, according to the Irish receipt, as 
| the happiest solution of the dead-lock in 
| which they have engaged themselves for life, 
| after an acquaintance founded on duly dancing 
|a certain number of galops and waltzes 
| together, too much out of breath to speak, a 
| garden party or two, a few dinners and a 
| Squeeze—admirable arrangements of society 
| for enabling young people who desire to pass 
the whole of their lives together, to become 
intimately acquainted with each other’s tem- 
pers, dispositions, and characters—for a rela- 
tion which is to last, one would trust in some 
sense, not only here, but for ever, 


End. 
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| hy woe ahsdal a thousand years ago two 
brothers —one the first king of France, 
the other the first king of Germany—agreed 
to divide between them the narrow strip of 
Europe, which, watered by two of her mightiest 
rivers, stretches from the Alps and the Rhone 
on the south to the shores of the North Sea, 
and which had recently been united under 
the royal sway of two successive Lothaires, 
whence its name Lothariregnum—Germaniceé 
Lothringen, Gallict Lorraine. One thousand 
years ago these provinces were for the 
moment amicably shared, and the founda- 


, tion thus laid for the gradual massing into 
two great nations of the numerous tribal 
elements then dwelling without cohesion in 
Central Europe. The Frankish race which 
once held sway over France and Germany 
alike, has since gradually lost itself in the 
Celtic-Roman on the one hand, and the 
Teutonic on the other, but the line of division 
has never again been fraternally agreed upon, 
never ceased to be a cause of cruel jealousy ; 
the borderlands have never been sufficiently 
long free from the horrors of war to develop 
a thoroughly amalgamated nationality of their 
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own, and the little province of Lorraine, the 
nucleus of the ancient kingdom, has inherited 
along with the blessings of its favoured phy- 
sical position the curse of conflicting national 
sympathies and ever-recurring warfare. 

As compared with the other nations which 
arose out of the crumbling fragments of the 
Roman Empire, France had the advantage 
from the first of consisting of fewer and more 
massive independent members, and _ these 
were at an earlier period consolidated into a 
united monarchy —the great fiefs of Burgundy, 
Guienne, Brittany, and Normandy, though 
sufficiently turbu'ent and occasionally claimed 
as tributary pozsessions by foreign sovereigns, 
being on the whole reduced to obedience 
with less of actual civil war than were the 
numerous principalities and chiefdoms of the 
Teutonic tribes. One cause of the long- 
continued state of segregation of the latter 
was the undefined nature of the German 
frontier and its constant exposure on all 
sides, even from the Baltic, to the inroads of 
barbaric hordes, a circumstance which ren- 
dered it imperative on its rulers to allow 
much of independence and warlike liberty of 
action to the border dukedoms and mar- 
graviates, many of which were specially 
instituted for the defence of the frontier, and 
thus acquired great local importance. This 
was partly the case with Lorraine, whose 
history we shall now attempt to sketch, 
together with that of Alsace, which is in 
some measure involved in it. 

On the final division of Charlemagne’s 
empire among the children of his son, Louis 


the Mild, it was settled, after much fighting, | 


at the treaty of Verdun (843) that Charles 
the Bald should have the western kingdom 


of the Franks, till then called Neustria, but | 


thenceforward known as “ France;” Louis 
(who thus became “King of Germany”), 
Bavaria and the other German States up to 
the Rhine, together with the cis-rhenane 


cities of Mayence, Spiers, and Worms, “ on | 
account,” runs the treaty, “of the vintage ;” | therein, was repelled by a rapid and vigorous 
while Lothaire, besides the sovereignty of | 


Italy and the title of Emperor, retained the | 


central kingdom, formerly Austrasia or the 
kingdom of Metz, extending from the Rhone 
to the mouth of the Weser, and from the 


Saone, Meuse, and Scheldt to the Alps and | 


the Rhine. The southern portion of this strip, 
which comprised part of the ancient king- 
dom of the Burgundians besides the “ duchy 
of Burgundy” and the “county” of the same 
name, or Franche-Comté, constituted the 
bulk of that great feudal dependency till it 
was absorbed into the kingdom of France 











under Louis XI. The northern portion took 
the name of Lorraine, and on the death of 
the second Lothaire, when his dominions 
were divided between his uncles Louis and 


| Charles, this was the portion that accrued to 


Germany, including the already important or 
rising towns of Metz, Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Aachen, Tréves (Trier), Litge (Liittich), 
Cologne, Strasburg, Basle, &c. 

It is from this time that Lorraine, while 
losing its absolute independence, and_ vacil- 
lating often in its allegiance as the rival 
sovereigns of France and Germany enforced 
their claims, rose gradually into importance, 
first as a ducal barrier against the river- 
incursions of the Normans, and then, after 
Henry I. had succeeded in formally annexing 
it to the empire in 933, as the advanced post 
of the German armies in their frequent incur- 
sions into the centre of France. We find 
the German emperors appointing and depos- 
ing its dukes (till they became hereditary 
vassals of the empire with Duke Gerhard in 
1048), seeking to secure their attachment by 
family alliances, claiming and receiving their 
homage at a coronation in Rome, finally 
erecting a “ Landgraviate of Alsace” within 
its borders, whose governor or landgraf, 
according to a usage adopted by the Saxon 
emperors in many of the military dukedoms, 
was to act as representative and guardian of 
the Imperial rights. Nevertheless the tie 
was, frequently, but loosely felt ; from indif- 
ference or some other motive Lorraine ab- 


| stained from its uudoubted right to vote at 


the election of the Emperor Conrad, and we 
find Lothaire, king of France, surprising its 
duke by a sudden seizure of Metz into ren- 
dering him homage as suzerain lord. Amid 
these medizval practices and customs we for 
a moment seem to forget the lapse of nine 
hundred years, when we read how an auda- 
cious attempt of Lothaire to secure at once 
the town of Aix-la-Chapelle and the person 
of the emperor, who was holding his court 


advance through Rheims and Soissons on 
Paris (978). At Mont Martre we are told 
the German army lay encamped, the French 
were on the opposite bank of the Seine; 
German reiters swarmed over the surrounding 
country and laid it bare of supplies ; the 
French did not dare give battle: neverthe- 
less Paris, well fortified and garrisoned under 
the direction of Hugh Capet, held out till, 
winter approaching and disease spreading in 
his camp, Otho led back his troops into 
Germany. Not, however, without having re- 
enforced the rights of the empire to the 
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which condition the country of Lower Lor- 
raine, from that time also called Brabant, 


was bestowed on a brother of the King of | 


France. The outlying counties — Holland, 
Friesland, Luxemburg, and others—which 
had formed part of Lower Lorraine, fell 
away from the rule of the dukes of Brabant, 
and claimed to hold separately and directly 
from the emperor—a bond which their distance 
caused to be very lightly felt ; thus Lorraine 
proper became restricted to the province on 
the Upper Moselle and Meuse, still known 
by the name. 

Another foe arose towards the end of the 


allegiance of the disputed provinces, on | 








fifteenth century in Charles the Bold, the | 


ambitious and restless Duke of Burgundy, 
whose large possessions being divided by the 
intervening province of Lorraine, he resolved 
On its acquisition. His purpose was hastened 
by the intrigues of Louis XI., who, during 
the absence of Charles in Cologne (meddling 
in a quarrel between the archbishop and his 
subjects), stirred up the young Duke Réné 
with tallacious 
attack him, and then secretly concluded a 
treaty with Charles, engaging not to oppose 
him in the conquest of Lorraine. Charles 
laid siege to Nancy, entered it in triumph, 
and declared it the capital of his iuture king- 
dom, his fixed design being to obtain from 


“vicar of the empire.” Charles did not long 
enjoy uninterrupted sway at Nancy; the 
landgraviate of Alsace, which had been 
pawned to him by Duke Sigismund of Austria, 
proved rebellious, instigated, it is said, by 


he met with a severe defeat at Granson. 
Réné recovered his capital, and with the 


promises of assistance to | 





son Maximilian with the heiress of Burgundy 
and the Low Countries. The growing wealth 
of the latter under a succession of pros- 
perous rulers probably eclipsed the imme- 
diate importance of Lorraine in the eyes of 
their common suzerain ; and, indeed, from 
this time its social and territorial connection 
with France gradually increase, while its inte- 
rests and those of its reigning family become 
involved in the affairs of that kingdom 
through facility of intercourse, intermarriages, 
residence at the capital, and growing simi- 
larity in language and manners. 

Alsace, however, with its close proximity 
to the Rhine, its grand free city of Strasburg, 
and its direct dependence from the Emperor, 
was much more thoroughly united with 
German interests, and Charles V. is reported 
to have exclaimed, “If Vienna and Stras- 
burg were in danger at the same moment, 
I would go to the rescue of Strasburg!” 
The city was ruled exclusively for the em- 
peror by its bishops, whose sway extended 
also over a portion of the surrounding 
country, and who frequently held the title of 
Landgrave of Alsace. During the sixteenth 
century the religious differences in Germany 
brouzht warfare to both banks of the Rhine ; 
Protestant tenets spread rapidly in those dis- 
tricts, and Strasburg joined the League 


| against the emperor, who, however, soon 
the emperor the title of “king” with that of | 


reiuced the city to its allegiance in 1548. 
At this period the rivalry of Charles V. 


_and Francis I. for the imperial crown, and 


the obstinate claims of the former to the 
duchy of Burgundy and of the latter to 


| Fianders, drew invading armies in both di- 
Louis, and ina rash attack on Switzerland | 


assistance of the Swiss gained a_ bloody | 


victory outside the walls of Nancy, Charles 
himself being slain on the battle field (1476). 
The subsequent intrigues of Louis, by which 
he secured various portions of Charles's 
dominions to the crown of France, do not 
concern us here, but we may mention that 
he succeeded in despoiling Réné of the 
district of le Barrois, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to obtain a larger portion of Lorraine, in 
compensation of some pretended rights of 
his ward, Margaret of Anjou, Réné’s aunt. 
We may wonder that during these attacks 
by force and wile, the emperor did not inter- 
fere on behalf of his vassal. The cause was, 
no doubt, Frederick III.’s wish to secure the 
alliance of so powerful a prince as Charles 


the Bold, and to enrich the house of Austria, ! 


as he ultimately did, by the marriage oi his 


rections across JLorraine, that of France 
being comman:ted by Claude, younger son 
of the Duke of Lorraine, who had taken 
service under Francis and been rewarded 
with the title of Duke of Guise. | Charles 
penetrated to Epernay and Chateau Thierry, 
but was forced to raise the siege of St. 
Dizier, which resisted gallantly (1544). 
Maurice of Saxony, leader of the Protestant 
League, obtained the further co-operation of 
Henry II. by the promise of the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, with the plau- 
sible title of Vicar of the Empire; and 
Henry, after an harangue to his parliament, 
in which he declared himself ‘ protector of 
the liberties of the Germanic princes,” and 
leaving his queen regent in Paris, proceeted 
to occupy the three cities, gaining Metz, 
however, only by the treachery of its bishop. 
The young Duke Charles was carried off to 
Paris, the duchess-regent (niece of the empe- 
ror) deposed, and Henry endeavoured, but 
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in vain, to gain admittance into Strasburg, 
which refused to open its ga‘es, doubting 
probably his Protestant zeal, and pre‘erring 
to defend her own liberties. The internal 
dissensions of Germany were pacified by the | 
Treaty of Passau, but Lorraine was doomed | 
to suffer the vengeance of Charles for its | 
lukewarm resistance to France. Met’, in- | 
vested by 60,000 men, was stoutly defended | 
throughout a severe winter by Francois, 
second duke of Cuise, and, in spite of nu- 
merous breaches made by his artillery, 
Charles, whose failing health compelled him 
to be carried in a litter at the head of his 
troops, was at lengih obliged to withdraw 
with the loss of half his force, and to content 
himself with devastating the surrounding | 
country, which suffered the utmost horrors 
at the hands of the retreating army (1552). 

The three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, rich and strong cities, forming with 
the lands appertaining to them a not incon- 
siderable portion of the province, continued 
from this time in the possession of France, 
though not formally ceded to her till the ex- 
hausting wars of the seventeenth century had 
reduced Germany to sign the Treaty of West- 
phalia. 

We must pause to notice the rise of the 
famous family of Guise, the most conspi- 


cuous member of which was Francois, the 


defender of Metz just mentioned. They 
were, as we have stated, an offset from the 
reigning house of Lorraine, which latter dis- 
appears for a time in the splendid history of 
its younger branch. ‘Through remarkable 
hereditary talent, ambition, and personal ad- 
vantages, they obtained the highest offices in 
court and state, and the greatest popularity 
with a large section of the country ; formed 
alliances with the reigning families of France 
and Scotland; alternately supported and 
menaced the government of Catherine de 
Medici, and were the founders and leaders 
of the Catholic Ligue, which took its origin 
as the fanatical ‘Sainte Union” in the 
family councils at Nancy. The eastern pro- 
vinces suffered, like the rest of France, from 
the desolating wars of the Ligue, Protestant 
troops from Germany swarmed across the 
borJer, and it was at Metz that the court of 
Charles IX. and his mother celebrated with 
extravagant rejoicings the news of the death 
of Condé. 

We now come to the eventful seventeenth 
century, with its aimost unbroken succession 
of devastating wars and its repeated efforts 
at their settlement by treaties. Two mighty 


|enemies of the empire. 





elements convulsed Europe: one, the enor- 


mous development of religious zeal as a 
motive to the deadly hostility of masses of 
human beings ; the other the struggle of the 
great monarchies to enlarge and secure their 
borders. The Thirty Years’ War was the result 
of one, the astuteness of Richelieu and the 
insatiable ambition of Louis XIV. gave im- 
pulse and direction to the other. In the 
religious war Alsace was, between 1621 and 
1648, the constant scene of military cam- 
paigns, swept over and held alternately by 
Swedish, by Imperialist, by Protestant Ger- 
man troops, and by those in the pay of 
France, which latter power had, towards 
1637, begun to support the half-exhausted 
Meanwhile, Louis 
XIII. seized on every pretext to crush the 
independence of the already semi-Gallicized 
province of Lorraine. His brother Gaston 
having, against his will, married the sister 
of Duke Charles IV., he appeared with an 
army on the frontier, and compelled the 
latter to sign a treaty (at Vic), promising to 
admit French garrisons into his best for- 
tresses, and in all things to submit his inte- 
rests to those of France. The treaty was 
quickly followed up by the stronger argu- 
ment of an invasion and the investment of 
Nancy (1632): Marguerite, Gaston’s wife, 
contrived to escape in male attire to ‘Thion- 
ville, whence she rejoined her husband at 
the court of his mother, Marie de Medici, at 
Brussels ; her sister, the princess of Phals- 
burg also adventurously evading the French 
lines. Charles offered the king a divided 
occupancy of the city, but Louis insisted on 
the entire fortress being placed in his hands 
as a pledge of the duke's good faith till the 
termination of the war in Germany. Unable 
to resist, but ashamed of his compliance, 
Charles soon after abdicated in favour of his 
brother, who, tired in his turn of the irksome 
surveillance of the French in his own capital, 
escaped with his wife in the disguise of 
peasants carrying Aoftes* into Iranche- 
Comté and thence into Italy, leaving his 
estates at the mercy of the French king. 
Charles who, though morally weak and 
restless, had military capacity, joined the 
imperialist army, and in conjunction with the 
famous German commander, John of Werth, 
and the Lorrainese Comte de Merci, ga‘ned 
distinction as-a general in the ensuing cam- 
paigns on the Rhine and in Franche-Comté, 
and even terrified Paris, whose inhabitants 
fled beyond the Loire at the enemy’s ap- 
proach through Picardy and Champagne 





* Pails fit ing to the back and : houlders, used for carrying 
grapes. 









































(1636). Emboldened by the acquisition of | 
the important fortress of Breisach in Alsace | 
(bought by Richelieu from the army of the 
heroic Duke Bernhard of Weimar), Louis 
now wrested from Charles a separate and | 
more utter submission to France, requiring | 
free passage at all times for French troops, | 
cessation of military aid to Austria, the sur- 
render of some important towns, and the 
leaving of Nancy as a pledge in the hands of 
the king, a breach of these terms to be fol- 
lowed by entire for‘eiture of all his estates. 
Thus nothing was wanting but the formal 
recognition by the empire of the virtual 
transfer of its supremacy over so trouble- 
some and anxious a possession. But the 
war was still raging, and Charles, ever faith- 
less to an oath with France, lost no time 
in rejoining the imperialist forces, only to be 
checked, however, by the genius of Turenne, | 
who now took the lead of the French and | 
mercenary German troops, fighting nominally | 
in behalf of Protestantism, but really to 
humble the house of Austria and secure the 
half-achieved acquisition of the border pro- | 
vinces. ‘The Treaty of Westphalia, after four 
years of heartlessly trivial negotiations, at 
length in 1648 gave peace to Europe ona 
permanent basis, and France obtained the 
iormal cession of the three bishoprics, of the 
landgraviate of Upper and Lower Alsace, of | 
the Sundgau, Breisach, and the prefecture of 
Haguenau, together with other dependencies | 
which were left undefined, while the ten free 
cities of Alsace were tacitly excluded.* 

An attempt to form a border confederacy 
for the purpose of mutual defence, which 
was inaugurated in 1658 at the instigation 
and under the protection of France and | 
Sweden, deserved perhaps a better chance of 
success than it could have when its two most 
powerful members were bent on maintaining, 
the one her footing on the southern shores 
of the Baltic, the other her influence and 
right to interfere in German affairs. The 
“League of the Rhine” was powerless in | 
preserving peace so long as the empire was 
regarded as an enemy to be watched and | 
guarded against under the wing of France, | 
and its sole effect was to retard the consoli- 
dation of Germany, and add to the importance 
which French diplomacy and ambition were 
then acquiring throughout Europe. 

Duke Charles had been forgiven, and re- 
stored to his estates under terms of great 


* Among these must be classed Mulhouse, situate in the 
Sundgau, which, though an imperial city, had withdrawn its 


4 ; : | 
allegiance from the empire, refusing repeatedly to send repre- 


tatives to the dict, and had entered into strict contederacy | 
with the Retormed cantons of Switzerland. 
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servitude to France, by a clause in the treaty 
of the Pyrenees (1659), when the last years 
of his long and chequered life were again 


_ disturbed by the sudden seizure and pillage of 


Nancy in 1670. This time the emperor remon- 
strated, but Louis XIV., being on the eve of a 
fresh war, had no hesitation in declaring that 


| the duke had forfeited his possessions by a sus- 


picious arming of troops, and that Lorraine 
was henceforward a portion of the French 
dominions. The warlike old duke, resigning 
for the second time his now shadowy rights 
to his heir, resumed his congenial place at 
the head of the imperialist troops, led them 
with distinction in the campaign against 
Turenne and Condé on the Rhine, and died 
after a successful siege of Tréves, in which 
the French Marshal Créqui was taken pri- 
soner. On his nephew, Duke Charles V., 
descended—a more conspicuous heritage— 
his uncle’s military mantle. The future victor 
over the Turks and instructor in the art of war 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, now served his 
apprenticeship as a not unworthy opponent 
of Luxemburg and Créqui in the war in the 
Palatinate. On the horrors of that war, in- 
flicted on unoffending. populations by order 
of Louis XIV. for the deliberate purpose of 
placing a desert between Lorraine and the 


_ Rhine, we need not dwell; nor neei we 


detail the ensuing six years’ campaigns in 
Alsace, carried on under Montecuculi and 
Turenne, Condé and Duke Charles—how 
Haguenau and Saverne were taken and re- 
taken, the bridge of Strasburg fought for, 


| gained, regained, and burnt--how the town 


itself relaxed its cautious neutrality on the 
death of Turenne at the battle of Salsbach 
(1675), and threw open its gates to Monte- 
cuculi—how at length a peace was signe at 
Nimeguen in 1679, by which the emperor 
resigned Nancy and the military roads of 
Lorraine, together with the fortress town of 
Dinant, to France, and confirmed her in pos- 
session of Alsace ; still, however, without ex- 
plicit reference to the free towns which Louis 
had seized during the war, and tothe dependen- 
cies which had been a matter of constant dis- 
pute since the treaty of Westphalia. A treaty, 
in Louis’ eyes, was not a limit, but simply a 
fresh starting-point in the career of acquisi- 
tion ; and, accordingly, no sooner was peace 
established than he commenced a series of 
so-called legal investigations of rights and 
claims to numerous small districts and prin- 
cipalities, scattered within and near Alsace,— 
Deux-Ponts, Saarbriick, Weissenburg, Germer- 
sheim, &c. Courts of inquiry were established 


at Metz and Breisach, which, in defiance of 
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all common right and justice, ransacked old 
documents in search of forgotten claims, or 
founded new ones on the most absurd grounds, 
No sooner had the court passed its decision 
than the adjudged district was occupied by 
French troops. ‘The same policy was pur- 
sued in regard to Franche-Comté, recently 
conquered from Spain. In vain the diet 
remonstrated, and insisted on the inquiry 
being held in its presence: its sittings were 
consumed in endless formalities and disputes 
as to precedence, and nothing was done. It 
is satisfactory to know that the greater part of 
the “ circles,” or “‘ French re-unions,” as they 
were called, thus outrageously confiscated 
under a mockery of legal right, were retained 
only a few years, their restitution being com- 
pelled by the treaty of Ryswick. With 
Strasburg Louis used no pretence; its cap- 
ture was sudden and final. Louvois appeared 
with an army at the gates, and partly terrified, 
partly won over by bribes, the chief citizens 
caused them to be opened, and the town 
received a French garrison (1681). A hardly- 


wrung agreement on the part of the emperor | 
to leave it in Louis’ hands for twenty years, 


as the price of an armistice which the terror 
of the Turks compelled him to seek, was a 
sure step to its total and formal surrender at 
the peace of Ryswick in 1697. 

Despoiled of all military resources and of 


independence in his own patrimony, Duke | 


Charles V., after a vain protest against the 
conditions imposed on him by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, leit Lorraine, and sought consola- 
tion, as his uncle had done, in fighting for 
the emperor (to whose sister he was married). 
He defeated the Turks in the glorious battle of 


Mohacz, 1683, and then commanded against | 
the French in the second war in the Palati- | 
nate, in which the former barbarous policy of | 


devastation was repeated with greater cruelty 


than before, and raised a cry of horror and | 


indignation from all civilised countries. Duke 
Charles died in 1690, and on the termina- 
tion of the war by the peace of Ryswick, 


France submitted to the restoration of his | 


son Leopold; with special surrender, how- 
ever, of Sarrelouis and Longwy, and entire 
military subordination to the requirements of 
France. From this time forward the interrial 
history of Lorraine is more cheering; its 
dukes were of a more peaceful character than 
the two last, and during a long reign, Leo- 
pold, surnamed the Good, acquired and de- 
served the devoted love of his subjects by 
his liberal and untiring efforts for their wel- 
fare. He encouraged arts and manutactures, 
and established a university at Lunéville, to 


which young Germans of rank flocked in 
peaceful rivalry with their French fellow- 
students; at the same time his court was 
formed in imitation of that of Versailles, and 
as his wife was a princess of Orleans, it is 
natural to suppose that the literature, lan- 
guage, and manners of the brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV. would become even more diftused 
among the upper classes in Lorraine than 
among the provincial nobility of any other 
part of France. But this finely-balanced 
equilibrium of dependence upon two great 
powers at once was liable to be disturbed at 
every change of posture among the European 
sovereigns, and when not openly attacked, 
the province was bargained for in secret 
treaties of partition. England, Holland, and 
France, settling the division of the Spanish 
empire before the death of Charles II., agreed 
that the emperor might fairly give up the 
remnant of his authority in Lorraine, in con- 
sideration of his son’s succeeding to the crown 
of Spain and the Indies: the ejected duke to 
be indemnified with Spanish possessions in 
Italy. ‘This plan, however, to which the 
emperor would probably have agreed, was 
thwarted by the last will of Charles LI. in 
favour of Philip of Anjou, and the conse- 
quent war of succession at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ; and the question was 
not re-opened till 1733, when, on the occa- 
|sion of the disputed election of a king of 
| Poland, Louis XV. assumed a menacing atti- 
| tude, occupying fortresses and exacting con- 
| tributions in Lorraine, and requiring the return 
_to his dominions of the young Duke Francis 
Stephen, who, with his brother, was being 
educated at the court of Vienna, with the view 
of their marrying the daughters of the emperor. 
At the same time Louis issued a strange 
declaration of neutrality towards the empire, 
and of friendship and goodwill towards the 
| Germanic body, repudiating all idea of con- 
quest, and stating his intention of merely 
defending such of the German princes whose 
interests and liberties appeared to him en- 
dangered by the views of the emperor. It is 
remarkable, as Voltaire observes on an earlier 
occasion, how often French sovereigns have 
declared themselves the champions of the 
inferior German states against the supposed 
encroachments of the emperor. ‘The idea of 
a united and homogeneous Germany was 
| certainly still far from dawning on the world | 
| Charles VI. appealed to the diet : the diet, 
| uneasy and divided, protested against the 
_ seizure of Kehl, hinted a remonstrance against 
| the levying of contributions, but without 
|maming Lorraine, and after much debate 
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declared war on France. Hard pressed, how- 
ever, by other enemies, and bent above all 
things on securing friends to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, Charles, after two years of 
unsuccessful fighting, concluded a_ secret 
treaty with France, to which, on its publica- 
tion, the other powers of Europe made no 
objections (except some murmurs from Spain, 
soon overruled, with regard to her Italian 
possessions), and in virtue of which Erance 
at length obtained full and acknowledged 
possession of the half-grasped, long-coveted 
object of her desires. On the marriage of 
the Archduchess Maria Theresa with Duke 
Francis Stephen, in 1735, the latter, with 
some reluctance, was made to accept the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany (then vacant) in 
excharge for Lorraine, which was bestowed, 
in compensation for the crown of Poland, on 
the banished king, Stanislas Leczinsky, father- 
in-law of Louis XV., with reversion on his 
death in perpetuity to France. Stanislas at 
once resigned all active responsibilities of 
government into the hands of Louis, content- 
ing himself with a simple court at Mendon, 
where he died in 1766, “l'amour de la Lor- 
raine,” after nearly thirty years spent in 
philosophic and benevolent pursuits. 

The above account, which we have pur- 
posely given with some minuteness, may 
enable our readers in some degree to judge 
for themselves of the value and wisdom of 
the claims now urged with much warmth by 
a portion of the German press and people 
to the restitution of Lorraine and Alsace as 
“property of the Fatherland, shamefully 


stolen from it by France.” That both origin- | 
ally belonged to the empire, and were ac- | 


quired by France by means of persevering 


efforts is true; but in both cases the final | 


cession of every part was made in solemn 
treaty, and sanctioned directly or tacitly by 
all the powers of Europe—in the case of 
Alsace two hundred and twenty years ago, in 
that of Lorraine zominally only one hundred 
and ‘orty; but it is clear that not only had 
large portions and separate towns of it been 


ceded trom time to time during the hundred > 


years ; receding, but that there was an inevit- 
able tendency caused by the position of the 
province itselt to become more connected 
with the history ot France than with that of 
Germany. In the later internal commotions, 


civil and religious, and the foreign wars of 


the empire, Lorraine takes scarcely a per- || 


ceptible share as a member of the Germanic 
body, and its dukes offer personal service to 
the emperor rather as military adventurers 
than as political adherents or loyal supporters, 
No coubt their land was held in thrall of 
France till surrendered to her ; bristling with 
fortresses, it offered at once defiance and 
temptation to a powerful neighbour, whose 
capital was so much nearer than the resources 
of its own sovereign, while its chief use to 
the empire as a military storehouse, whence 
Paris could be speedily overawed, was not 
likely to be reciprocated by France against 
Germany, so long as the Rhine with its 
powerful fortresses offered a permanent barrier 
against Aer encroachments. Ever since their 
annexation not only Lorraine, but the origin- 
ally much more German Alsace—both the 
bigoted Roman Catholic peasantry and the 
enlightened wealthy and Protestant city of 
Strasburg (with its celebrated university, one 
of the centres of liberal French theology and 
of historical and medical science)—have 
thrown in their lot heartily with the fortunes 
of France, sharing with equal sympathy in 
her glories and reverses, thrilling with her 
revolutionary madnesses and Napoleonic en- 
thusiasms, more than equalling, unhappily, 
the rest of France in border antipathy to her 
Teutonic ne‘ghbour. Whether the enlarge- 
ment of German territory to within so short 
a distance of the French capital, and at the 
expense of a contente| and more than half 
French population, de the safest guarantee 
that could be devised for the future peace of 
Europe, is a question for statesmen to con- 
sider, but to claim its restitution as an act of 
strict retrospective justice on the grounds of 
former ownership, after the lapse of so long 


a period and without a sign of discontent on 


the part of the people, would be to establish 
a principle subversive of all peace and 
security in Europe. Centuries cannot be 
withdrawn from the bank of the future to 
justify present annexation, but retrospectively 
they ought to be allowed their full share in 
the grateful task of soothing the stings of 
international wrongs, and an arbitrary reversal 
of their decrees cannot but have the ettect of 
rekindling the old embers of discord uncer 
pretext of allaying its fires for ever. 
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LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. 


NO. IX.—THE COCAL, 


Sle last of my pleasant rides, and one 
which would have been perhaps the 
pleasantest of all, had I had (as on other 
occasions) the company of my host, was to | 
the Cocal, or Coco-palm grove, of the East | 
Coast, taking on my way the Savannah of | 
Aripo. It had been our wish to go up the | 
Orinoco, as far as Ciudad Bolivar (the 
Angostura of Humboldt’s travels), to see the | 
new capital of Southern Venezuela, fast 
rising into wealth and importance under the 
wise and pacific policy of its new president, 
Sehor Dalla Costa, a man reported as pos- 
sessing a genius and an integrity far superior 





to the average of South American republi- 
cans—of whom the less said the better ; | 
to push back, if possible, across those Llanos | 
which Humboldt describes in his “ Personal | 
Narrative,” vol. iv. p. 295; it may be to visit 
the falls of the Caroni. But that, alas! had 
to be done by others, after I was gone. My 
days in the island were growing short ; and 
the most I could do was, to see at Aripo 





a small specimen of that peculiar Savannah 
vegetation which occupies thousands of 
square miles on the banks of the Orinoco. 

My first point was, of course, the little | 
town of St. Joseph. I beg its pardon—it | 
was raised to the dignity of a city by some 
Spanish monarch, as a reward for having 
repulsed an invasion from the Dutch. 

To an Englishman, the place will be 
always interesting as the seene of Raleigh’s 
exploit, and the capture of Berreo ; and to 
one who has received the kindness which I 
have received from the Spanish gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, a spot full of most grate- 
ful memories. The little city lies pleasantly 
enough, on a rise at the southern foot of 
the mountains, and at the mouth of a torrent 
which comes down from the famous “ Chorro,” 
or waterfall, of Maraccas. In going up to 
that waterfall, just at the back of the town, 
I found buried, in several feet of earth, a 
great number of seemingly recent but very 
ancient shells. Whether they be remnants 
of an elevated sea-beach, or of some Indian 
“kitchen-midden,” I dare not decide. But 
the question is well worth the attention of 
ary geologist who may go that way. The 
waterfall, and the road up to it, are best 
described by the pen of one who, after four- 
teen years of hard scientific work in the 
island, now lies lonely in San Fernando 





churchyard, far from his beloved Fatherland 


XJ—59 


L_ 


—he, or at least all of him that could die. 
I wonder whether that of him which can 
never die, knows what his Fatherland is doing 
now? But to the waterfall of Maraccas, or 
rather to poor Krueger’s description of it :— 


“The northern chain of mountains, covered nearly 
everywhere with dense forests, is intersected at various 


| angles by numbers of valleys presenting the most lovely 


character. Generally each valley is watered by a 
silvery stream, tumbling here and there over rocks and 
nitural dams, ministering in a continuous rain to the 
strange-lookmg river-canes, dumb-canes, and balisiers, 
that voluptuously bend their heads to the drizzly 
shower which plays incessantly on their glistening 
leaves, off which the globules roll in a thousand 
pearls, as from the glossy plumage of a stately swan. 

‘* One of these falls deserves particular notice—the 


| Cascade of Maraccas—in the valley of that name. The 


high road leads up the valley a few miles, over hills, 
and along the windings of the river, exhibitin: the 
varying scenery of our mountain district in the fairest 
style. There, on the river side, you may admire the 
gigantic pepper-trees, or the silvery leaves of the 
Calathea, the lofty bamboo, or the fragrant Pothos, 
the curious Cyclanthus, or frowning nettles, some of 
the latter from ten to twelve feet high. But how to 
describe the numberless treasures which everywhere 
strike the eye of the wandering naturalist ? 

**To reach the Chorro, or cascade, you strike to the 
right into a ‘path’ that brings you first to a cacao 
plantation, through a few rice or maize fields, and 
then you enter the shade of the virgin forest. Thou- 
sands of interesting objects now attract your attention; 
here, the wonderful Norantia or the resplendent 
Calycophyllum, a Tabernemontana cr a Faramea 
filling the air afar off witn the fragrance of their 
blossoms; there, a graceful Heliconia winking at you 
from out some dark 1avine. ‘Lhat shrubbery above is 
composed of a species of Boehmeria or Ardisia, and 
that scarlet flower belongs to our native Aphelandra. 
In the rear are one or two f hilodendrons—disagree- 
able guests, for their smell is bad enough, and they 
blister when imprudently touched. There also you 
may see a tree-fern, though a small one. Nearer 
to us, and low down below our feet, that rich panicle 
of flowers belongs to a Begonia; and here also is an 
assemblage of ferns of the genera Asplenium, Hymeno- 
phyllum, and Trichomanes, as well as of Hepaticze and 
Mosses. But what are those yell »w and purple flowers 
hanging above our heads? They are Bignonias and 
Mucunas —creepers straying from afa’, and having 
selected th s spot, where they may, under the influence 
of the sun’s beams, propagate their race. Those 
chain-like, fantastic, strange-looking lianes, resembling 
a family of boas, are Bauhinias ; and beyond, through 
the opening, yu see in the abandoned ground ot some 
squatter’s yarden the trumpet-tree (Cecropia) ind the 
groo-grvo, the characteristic plants of the rastrajo. 

‘*Now, let us proceed on our walk; we are near 
the cascade :—Here it is opposite to you, a grand 
spectacle indeed! From a perpendicular wall oi 
solid rock, of more than three hundred feet, down 
rushes a stream of water, splitting in the air and pro- 
ducing a constant shower, which renders this lovely 
spot singularly and deliciously cool. Nearly the 
whole extent of this natural wall is covered with 
plants, among which you can easily discern numbers 
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of ferns and mosses, two species of Pitcairnia, with 
beautiful red flowers, some Aroids, various nettles, and, 
here and there, a Begonia. How different such a spot 
would look in cold Europe! Below, in the midst of a 
never-failing drizzle, grow luxuriant Ardisias, Aroids, 
Ferns, Costas, Heliconias, Centropogons, Hydroco- 
tvles, Cyperoids and Grasses of various genera, 
Tradescantias and Commelynas, Billbergias, and, oc- 
casionally, a few small Rubiacez and Melastoma- 
ceze.”” 

The cascade, when I saw it, was somewhat 
disfigured above and below. Above, the 
forest-fires of last year had swept the edge 
of the cliff, and even crawled half-way down, 
leaving blackened rocks and grey stems ; 
and below, loyal zeal had cut away only too 
much of the rich vegetation, to make a shed, 
or stable, in anticipation of a visit from the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who did not come. A 
year or two, however, in this climate, will 
heal those temporary scars, and all be as 
luxuriant as ever. Indeed, such scars heal 
only too fast here. For the paths become | 
impassable from brush and weeds every six 
months, and have to be cutlassed out afresh ; 
and when it was known that we were going 
up to the waterfall, a gang had to be set to 
work by the warden, to save the tady of the 
party being wetted through by leaf-dew up to 
her shoulders, as slie sat upon her horse., 
And pretty it was—a bit out of an older and 
more simple world—to see the said warden, 
who counts among his ancestors the famous | 
Ponce de Leon, meeting us half-way on our 
return, dressed more simply, and probably 
much poorer, than an average English yeo- 
man, but keeping untainted the stately 
Castilian courtesy, as with hat in hand—I 
need not say that my hat was at my saddle- 
bow all the while—he inquired whether La 
Sejiorita had found the path free from all 
obstructions, and so forth. Ah! well, 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


But when, two hundred years hence, there 
are no more such gentlemen of the old 
school left in the world, what higher form of 
true civilisation shall we have invented to 
put in its place? None as yet. All our) 
best civilisation, in every class, is derived 
from that; from the true self-respect, which 
is founded on respect for others. 

From San Josef I was taken in the carriage 
of a Spanish gentleman through Arima, a | 
large village, where an Indian colony | 
makes those baskets and other wares from | 
the Calathea leaf, for which Trinidad is | 
noted ; and on to his estate at Guanapo, a | 


pleasant lowland place, with wide plantations | 
of Cacao, only fourteen years old, but in full | 
and most profitable bearing; rich meadows | 





| umbrellas. 


with huge clumps of Bamboo, and a roomy 
timber house, beautifully thatched with palm, 
which serves as a retreat, in the dry season, 
for him and his ladies, when baked out of 
dusty San Josef. On my way thither, by-the- 
bye, I espied, and gathered for the first and 
last time, a flower very dear to me—a crimson 
Passion-flower, rambling wild over the bush. 
When we arrived, the sun was still so high 
in heaven, that the kind owner offered to 
push on that very afternoon to the Savannah 
of Aripo, some five miles off. Police horses 
had arrived from Arima, in one of which I 
recognised my trusty old brown cob of the 
northern mountains, and laid hands on him 
at once ; and away three or four of us went, 
the squire leading the way on his mule, with 
cutlass and umbrella, both needful enough. 
We went along a sandy high road, bordered 
by a vegetation new to me. Low trees, with 
wiry branches and shining evergreen leaves, 
which belonged, I was told, principally to 
the myrtle tribe, were overtopped by Jagua 
palms, and packed below with Bromelias, 
with wild pine-apples, whose rose and purple 
flower-heads were beautiful enough, and with 
a species of palm of which I had often heard, 
but which I had never seen before, at least 
in any abundance, namely, the Manicaria, or 


| Timit, the leaves of which are used as thatch. 


A low tree, seldom rising more than twenty 
or thirty feet, it throws out wedge-shaped 
leaves some ten or twelve feet long, some- 
times all but entire, sometimes irregularly 


pinnate, because the space between the 


straight and parallel side-nerves has not been 
filled up. These flat wedge-shaped sheets, 
often six feet across, and the oblong pinne, 
some three feet long by six inches to a foot 


| in breadth, make admirable thatch; and on 


emergency, as we often saw that day, good 
Bundles of them lay along the 
road-side, tied up ready for carrying away ; 
and each negro or negress whom we passed 
carried a Timit leaf, and hooked it on to his 


_ or her head when a gush of rain came down. 


After awhile we turned off the high road, 


| into a forest path, which was sound enough, 


the soil being one sheet of poor sand and 


| white quartz gravel, which would in Scotland, 


or even in Devonshire, have carried nothing 
taller than heath, but was here covered with 
impenetrable jungle. The luxuriance of this 
jungle, be it remembered, must not delude a 
stranger, as it has too many ere now, into 


| fancying that the land would be profitable 


under cultivation. As long as the soil is 
shaded and kept damp, it will bear an abun- 
dant crop of woody fibre, which, composed 
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almost entirely of carbon and water, drains 


hardly any mineral constituents from the 
soil. But that jungle once cleared off, the 
slow and cayeful work of ages has been un- 
done in a moment. ‘The fierce sun bakes 
up everything; and the soil, having no 


mineral staple wherewith to support a fresh | 


crop if planted, is reduced to aridity and | 
sterility for years to come. Timber, there- 
fore, I believe, and timber only, is the proper | 
crop for these poor soils, unless medicinal 


or otherwise useful trees should be dis- | 
To | 
thin out the useless timbers, but cautiously, | 


covered hereafter, worth the planting. 


for fear of letting in the sun’s rays, and to re- 
place them by young plants of useful tim- 
bers, is all that Government can do with the 
poorer bits of these Crown lands, beyond 
protecting (as it does now to the best of its 
power) the natural crop of Timit leaves from 
waste and destruction. So much it ought 
to do; and so much it can and will do in 
Trinidad, which (happily for it) possesses a 
government which governs, instead of leaving 
every man (as in the Irishman’s paradise) 
o “ do what is right in the sight of his own 
eyes, and what is wrong too, ar’ he likes.” 
Without such wise regulation, and even 


restraint, of the ignorant greediness of human 


toil, intent only (as in the too-exclusive culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane and of the cotton- 
plant) on present profits, without foresight or 
care for the future, the lands of warmer cli- 
mates will surely fall under that curse, so 
well described by the venerable Ehas Fries, of 
Lund.* 


«* A broad belt of waste land follows gradually in 
the steps of cultivation. If it expands, its centre and 
its cradle dies, and on the outer borders only do we 
find green shoots. But it is not impossible, only diffi- 
cult, for man, without renouncing the advantage of 
culture itself, one day to make reparation for the in- 
jury which he has inflicted ; he is the appointed lord 
of creation. 


nists, ‘ rubbish plants,’ mark the track which man has 
proudly traversed through the earth. Before him lay 


original Nature in her wild but sublime beauty. Be- | 


hind him he leaves the desert, a deformed and ruined | 
land ; for childish desire of destruction, or thoughtless | 
squandering of vegetable treasures has destroyed the | 
character of Nature, and, terrified, man himself flies 
from the arena of his actions, leaving the impoverished 
earth to barbarous races or to animals, so long as yet | 
another spot in virgin beauty smiles before him. 
Here, again, in selfish pursuit of profit, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, following the abominable 
principle of the great moral vileness which one man 
has expressed, ‘ aprés nous le déluge,’ he begins anew 
the work of destruction. Thus did cultivation, driven 
out, leave the East, and perhaps the Deserts, robbed 
of their coverings ; like the wild hordes of old over 
beautiful Greece, thus rolls the conquest with fearful 





dats ‘ Schleiden’ s Plant: a Biography. ” End of Lecture XI. 


True it is that thorns and thistles, ill- | 
favoured and poisonous plants, well named by bota- | 


rapidity from east to west through America, and the 
planter now often leaves the already exhausted land, 
while the eastern climate becomes infertile through 
the demolition of the forests, to introduce a similar 
revolution into the far West.” 

For a couple of miles or more, we trotted 
on through this jungle, till suddenly we saw 
| light ahead ; and in five minutes the forest 
ended, and a scene opened before us, which 
| made me understand the admiration which 
Humboldt and other travellers have ex- 
pressed at the far vaster savannahs of the 
Orinoco. 

A plain of grey-green grass, bordered by 
the forest wall, as far as the eye could see, 
and dotted with low bushes, weltered in 
mirage ; and stretching out into it, some half- 
mile off, like a grey promontory into a green 
sea, an object which filled me with more 
awe and admiration than any which I had 
seen in the island. 

It was a wood of Moriche palms—like a 
Greek temple many hundred yards in length, 
and, as I guessed, nearly a hundred feet in 
height; and, like a Greek temple, ending 
abruptly at its full height. The grey co- 
lumns, perfectly straight and parallel, sup- 
ported a roof of leaves, grey underneath, 
and reflecting above from their broad fans 
sheets of pale glittering light. Such severity 
of grandeur I never saw in any group of 
trees; and when we rode up to it, and 
tethered our horses in its shade, it seemed 
to me almost irreverent not to kneel and 
worship in that temple not made with hands. 

When we had gazed our fill, we set 
hastily to work to collect plants, as many 
as the lateness of the hour and the scald- 
ing heat would allow. Of the Orchids 
we only found one in flower; and of the 
rest, of course, we had time only to 
gather a very few of the more remarkable, 
among which was that lovely cousin of the 
Clerodendrons, the crimson Amasonia, which 
ought to be in all hothouses. The low bushes, 
| I tound, were that curious tree, the Curatella 
Americana, often called Chaparro, but not 
the Chaparro so often mentioned by Hum- 
boldt, which is a Rhopala, a Proteaceous 
plant. This Curatella belongs to a queer 
| little order called Dilleniacez, near to Mag- 
| nolias and Ranunculuses, but quite unlike 
any European form ; and is remarkable, first, 
for its tanning properties ; secondly, for the 
very nasty smell of its flowers ; thirdly, for 
the roughness of its leaves, which make one’s 
flesh creep, and are used, I believe, for 
polishing steel; and lastly, for its wide geo- 
graphical range, from Isla de Pinos, near 
Cuba (where Columbus, to his surprise, saw 
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fir-trees growing in the T valink all over required change—the leaves and stalks ; at 


the Llanos, and down to Brazil ; an ancient, 


ugly, sturdy form of vegetation, able to get a) 


scanty living out of the poorest soils, and 
consequently triumphant, as yet, in the battle 
of life. 

The soil of the savannah was a poor sandy 
clay, treacherous, and often impassable for 
horses, being half dried above and wet be- 
neath. The vegetation grew not over the 
whole, but in innumerable tussocks, which 
made walking very difficult. 
rushes and grasses was very English; but 
among them grew, here and there, plants 
which excited my astonishment. Above all, 
certain Utricularias, which I had expected 


to find, but which, when found, were so | 


The type of the | 


utterly unlike any English ones, that I | 


did not recognise them at first. Our 
English Utricularias, as everybody knows, 
float in stagnant water on tangles of hair- 
like leaves, something like those of the 
Water-Ranunculus, but furnished with innu- 
merable tiny bladders ; and this raft supports 
the little scape of yellow snapdragon-like 
flowers. There are in Trinidad and other 
parts of South America, Utricularias of this 
type. But those which we found to-day, 
growing out of the damp clay, were more 
like in habit to a delicate stalk of flax, or 
even a bent of grass, upright, leafless, or all 
but leafless, with heads of small blue or 
yellow flowers, and carrying, in one species, 
a few very minute bladders about the roots, 
in another none at all; a strange variation 
from the normal type of the family: yet not 
so strange, after all, as that of another Utri- 
cularia in the high mountain woods, which, 
finding neither ponds to float in nor swamp 
to root in, has taken to lodging as a parasite 
among the wet moss on tree-trunks: not so 
strange, either, as that of yet another Utri- 
cularia, which floats, but in the most unex- 
pected spots, namely, in the water which 
lodges between the leaf-sheaths of the Til- 
landsias perched on the tree boughs, a para- 
site on parasites; and sends out runners 
along the boughs, in search of the next 
Tillandsia and its tiny reservoirs. Think- 
ing over which strange facts, is it so very 
absurd a guess that these Utricularias, so 
like each other in their singular and highly- 
specialised flowers, so unlike each other 


in the habit of the rest of the plant, have | 


started from some one original type, per- 
haps long since extinct; and that, carried 
by birds into quite new situations, they have 
adapted themselves, by natural selection, to 


keeping comparatively unchanged those which 
needed no change—the flowers? But I was 
not prepared, as I should have-been had I 
studied my “ Grisebach’s” West Indian Flora 


carefully enough beforehand, for the next proof 


of the wide distribution of water-plants. For 
as I snatched and stumbled among the tus- 
socks, “larding the lean earth as I stalked 
along,” my kind guide put into my hand, with 
| something of an air of triumph, a little plant, 
which was—there was no denying it—none 
other than the long-leaved Sun-dew, Drosera 
longifolia, with its clammy-haired paws full 
of dead flies, just as they would have been 
/in any bog in Devonshire or in Hampshire, 
in Wales or in Scotland. But how came it 
here? And more, how has it spread, not 
only over the whole of Northern Europe, 
Canada, and the United States, but even as 
far south as Brazil? Its being common to 
North America and Europe is not surprising. 
It may belong to that comparatively ancient 
Flora which existed when there was land- 
way between the two continents by way of 
Greenland, and the bison ranged from Russia 
to the Rocky Mountains. But its presence 
within the Tropics is more probably ex- 
plained by supposing that it, like the Utricu- 
larias, has been carried on the feet or in the 
crop of birds... 

But there was no time then to work out 
such theories. ‘The sun was getting low, 
and all the more intolerable as it sank ; and 
to escape a sunstroke on the spot, and a dark 
ride alterwards, we hurried off into the bush, 
after one last look at the never-to-be-forgotten 





| Morichal, and trotted home to luxury and 





sleep. 

Next day, like the “ Young Muleteers of 
Granada,” a good song which often haunted 
me in those days, 

“‘ With morning’s earliest twinkle 

Again we are up and gone,” 
with two horses, two mules, and a negro 
and a coolie carrying our scanty luggage in 
Arima baskets, but not without an expres- 
sion of pity from the negro who cleaned my 
boots, “ Where were we going?” To the 
east coast. Cuffy turned up what little nose 
he had. He plainly considered the east 
coast, and, indeed, Trinidad itself, as not 
worth looking at. “Ah! you shouid go 
Barbadoes, sa. _ Dat de country to see, 
I Barbadian, sa.” No doubt. It is very 
quaint, this self. I wh of the Barbadian 
negro. Whether or not he belorged originaily 
to some higher race—for there are as great 


new circumstances ; ; changing the parts which differences of race among these negroes as 
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among any white men—he looks down on the 
negroes, and, indeed, on the white men, of 
other islands, as beings of an inferior grade, 
and takes care to inform you, in the first five 
minutes, that he is “ neider c’rab nor creole, 
but true Barbadian born.” This self-conceit 
of his, meanwhile, is apt to make him un- 
ruly, and the cause of unruliness in others, 
when he emigrates. The Barbadian negroes 
are, I believe, the only ones who give, or 
ever have given, any trouble in Trinidad ; 
and in Barbadoes itself, though the agricul- 
tural negroes work hard and well, who, who 
knows the West Indies, knows not the in- 
subordination of the Bridgetown boatmen, 
among whose hands a traveller and his lug- 
gage are, it is said, likely enough to be pulled 
in pieces? However, they are rather more 
quiet just now; for not a thousand years 





ago, a certain steamer’s captain, utterly un- 
able to clear his quarter of the fleet of fight- 
ing, jabbering black people, turned the | 
steam-pipe on them. At which quite unex- 
pected artillery they fled precipitate, and 
have had some rational respect for a steamer’s 
quarter ever since. 
We arrived after awhile at Valencia, a | 
scattered hamlet in the woods, with a good 
shop or “store” upon a village green, under 
the verandah whereof lay, side by side 
with bottled ale and biscuit tins, bags of 
Carapo nuts; trapezoidal brown nuts (en- 
closed originally in a round fruit) which 
ought some day to form a valuable article of 
export. Their bitter anthelminthic oil is said 
to have medicinal uses ; but it will be still 
more useful for machinery, as it has (like 
that curious flat gourd the Feuillea cordifolia) 
the property of keeping iron from rust. The 
tree itself, common here and in Guiana, is 
one of the true forest giants ; we saw many 
a noble specimen of it in our rides. Its 
timber is tough, not over-heavy, and exten- 
sively used already in the island ; while its 
bark is a febrifuge and tonic. In fact, it 
professes all those qualities which make its 
brethren, the Meliacez, valuable throughout 





the Tropics. But it is not the only tree of 
South America whose bark may be used as a 
substitute for quinine. They may be counted 
possibly by dozens. A glance at the excellent 
enumerations of the uses of vegetable produce, 
to be found in Lindley’s “ Vegetable King- 
dom” (a monument of learning), will show how 
God provides, how man neglects and wastes. | 
As a single instance, the Laurels alone are | 
known already tocontain several valuable febri- | 
fuges, among which the Demerara Greenheart | 
— Bibiri—Nectandra Rodizi, claims perhaps 


the highest rank. ‘Dr. Maclagan has shown,” 
says Dr. Lindley, “that sulphate of Bibiri 
acts with rapid and complete success in 
arresting ague.” This tree spreads from 
Jamaica to the Spanish main. It is plentiful 
in ‘Trinidad, still more plentiful in Guiana ; 
aud yet all of it which reaches Europe is a 
little of its hard beautiful wood for the use of 
cabinet-makers ; while in Demerara, I am 
assured by an eye-witness, many tons of this 
precious Greenheart bark are thrown away 
year by year. So goes the world; and man 
meanwhile at once boasts of his civilisation, 
and complains of the niggardliness of Nature. 

But if I once begin on this subject I shall 
not know where to end. 

Our way lay now for miles along a path 
which justified all that I have said about 
the magnificent possibilities of landscape- 
gardening in the Tropics. A grass drive, 
as we should call it in England, a “ trace,” 
as they call it here, some sixty feet in 
width, and generally carpeted with short turf, 
led up hill and down dale; for the land, 
though low, is much ridged and gullied, and 
there has been as yet no time to cut down the 
hills, or to metal the centre of the road ; and 
led, the land now becoming richer, through a 
natural avenue even grander than those which 
I had already seen. ‘The light and air, en- 
tering the trace, had called into life the 
undergrowth and lower boughs, till from the 
very turf to a hundred and fifty feet in height, 
rose one solid green wall, spangled here and 
there with flowers. Mamure, Roseau, ‘limit, 
Calatheas, and Cannas below, mixed with 
Myrtles and Melastomas; then the copper 
Bois Mulatre among the Cocorite and 
Jagua palms, and above them the heads of 
enormous broad-leaved trees of I kiiow not 
how many species ; and the lianes festoon- 
ing all from cope to base. ‘The crimson 
masses of Norantea on the highest tree-tops 
were here most gorgeous; but we had to 
beware of staring aloft too long, for fear of 
riding into mud-holes—for. the wet season 
would not end as yet, though dry weather 
was due—or, even worse, into the great 
parasol-ant warrens, which threatened, besides 
a heavy fall, stings innumerable. At one 
point, I recollect, a gold-green jacamar sat 
on a log and looked at me, till I was within 
five yards of her. At another, we heard the 
screams of parrots; at another, the double 
note of the toucan; at another, the metallic 
clank of the bell-bird, or what was said to be 
the bell-bird. But this note was not that 
solemn and sonorous toll which is described 
by Waterton, De Verteuil, and others. It 
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resembled rather the less poetical sound of a 
woman beating a saucepan to make a swarm 
of bees settle. So the “Campanero” must 
have been out of voice, or some other bird 
have been mistaken for him. 

At one point we met a gang of negroes 


felling timber to widen the road. Fresh- | 
fallen trees, tied together with lianes, lay | 
everywhere. What a harvest for the botanist | 
was among them! I longed to stay there a | 
week to examine and collect. But time | 
pressed ; and, indeed, collecting plants in the | 
wet season is a difficult and disappointing | 
work. In an air saturated with moisture | 


specimens turn black and mouldy, and drop to 


pieces; and unless turned over and exposed to | 


every chance burst of sunshine, the labour of 
weeks is lost , if indeed meanwhile the ants, 
and other creeping things, have not eaten 
the whole into rags. 

Among these negroes was one who excited 
my astonishment, not merely for his size, 
though he was perhaps the tallest man whom 


I saw among the usually tall negroes of | 


Trinidad, but for his features, which were 
altogether European of the highest type; 
forehead high and broad, cheek-bones fiat, 
masque long and oval, and a nose aquiline 
and thin enough for any prince. Conscious 


of his own beauty and strength, he stood | 


up among the rest as an old Macedonian 


might have stood up among the Egyptians | 
he had conquered. We tried to find out | 


his parentage. My companions presumed 
that he was an “ African,” z¢., imported. 
But he said no; that he was 4 creole, 
island-born; his father, however, it ap- 
peared, had been in one of our negro 
regiments, and had been settled afterwards 
on a Government grant of land. Whether 


his beauty was the result of “ atavism ”—of | 


the reappearance, under the black skin and 
woolly hair, of some old stain of white blood, 
or whether, which is more probable, he came 
of some higher African race—Ashantee or 
other—one could not look at him without 
hopeful surmises as to the possible rise of the 


negro race, and as to the way in which it | 
will come about ; the only way in which any | 


race has permanently risen, as far as I can 
ascertain ; namely, the arising among them of 


sudden “sports of nature ;” individuals of | 
an altogether higher type. If I am any) 


judge of physiognomy, such a man as that, 


having—what the negro has not yet had— | 


“la carritre ouverte aux talents,” might 
raise, not himself merely, but a whole tribe, 
to an altogether new level in culture and 
ability. 


Sexes: 


| Just after passing this gang we found, 
lying by the road, two large snakes, just 
killed, which I would gladly have preserved 
had it been possible. They were, the negroes 
told us, “ Dormillons,” or Mangrove Cascabels, 
| a species as yet, I believe, undescribed ; and, 
of course, here considered as very poisonous, 
owing to their likeness to the true Cascabel 
(Trigonocephalus Jararaca), whose deadly 
fangs are justly dreaded by the Lapo-hunter. 
For the Cascabel has a fancy of living in the 
Lapo’s burrow, as does the rattlesnake in 
that of the prairie dog in the Western United 
States, and in the same friendly and harmless 
fashion ; and is apt, when dug out, to avenge 
himself and his host by a bite which is fatal 
in a few hours. But these did not seem to 
_me to have the heads of poisonous snakes ; 
| and, in spite of the entreaties of the terrified 
negroes, I opened their mouths to judge for 
| myself, and found them, as I expected, utterly 
fangless and harmless. I was not aware 
then that Dr. De Verteuil had stated the same 
fact in print; but I am glad to corroborate 
it, for the benefit of at least the rational 
people in Trinidad ; for snakes, even poi- 
sonous ones, should be killed as seldom as 
possible. They feed on rats and vermin, 
and are the farmer’s good friend, whether in 
the Tropics or in England; and to kill a 
| snake or even an adder—who never bites 
any one if he is allowed to run away—is, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, mere wanton 
mischief. 

We waded stream after stream under the 
bamboo clumps, and in one of which we saw 
swimming a green rigoise, or whip-snake, 
which must have been nigh ten feet long. It 
swam with its head and the first two feet of 
its body curved aloft, like a swan, while the 
rest of the body lay along the surface of the 
water in many curves—a most graceful object 
as it glided away into dark shadow along an 





oily pool. At last we reached an outlying 
camp, belonging to one of the party, who was 
superintending the making of new roads in 
that quarter, and rested our weary limbs, some 
in hammocks, some on the tables, some, again, 
on the clay floor. Here I saw, as I saw 
every ten minutes, something new; namely, 
that quaint vegetable plaything described by 
Humboldt and others, the spathe of the Mani- 
caria, or Timit palm. ‘The spathe encloses, 
as in most palms, a branched spadix covered 
with innumerable round buds, most like a 
head of millet two feet and a half long; but 
the spathe, instead of splitting and forming 
a hood over the flowers, as in the Cocorite 
and most palms, remains entire, and slips off 
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like the finger of a glove. When slipped off, it is 
found to be made up of two transverse layers 
of fibre—a bit of veritable natural lace, similar 
to, though far less delicate than, the famous 
lace-bark of the Lagetta-tree, peculiar (I be- 
lieve) to one district in the Jamaica moun- 
tains. And as it is elastic and easily stretched, | 
what hinders the brown children from pulling | 
itout till it makes an admirable fool’s cap some | 
two feet high, and exactly the colour of their | 
own skin, and dancing about therein, the fat | 
oily little Cupidons, without a particle of | 
clothing beside? And what wonder if we | 
grown-up whites made fools’ caps too, for | 
children on the other side of the Atlantic? | 
During which process we found, what all 
said they had never seen before, that one of 
the spadices carried two caps, one inside the 
other, and one exactly like the other; a 
wanton superfluity of Nature, which I should 
like to hear explained by some morphologist. | 
We rode away from that hospitable group | 
of huts, whither we were to return in two or 
three days, and along the green trace once 
more. And as we rode, M——, the civiliser 
of Montserrat, and I side by side, talking of 
Cuba, and staring at the flower-gardens over- | 
head, a dull sound was heard, as if the earth 
had opened ; as indeed it had, engulfing in 
mud the whole forehand of M——’s mule. 
And there he knelt, his beard outspread upon | 
the clay, while the mule’s visage looked | 
patiently out from under his left arm. How- | 
ever, it was soft falling there. ‘The mule was | 
hauled out by main force. As for cleaning | 
either her or the rider, that was not thought | 
of in a country where they were sure to be 
as dirty as ever in an hour; so we rode on, 
after taking a note of the spot, and, as it hap- | 
pened, forgetting it again—one of us at least. | 
On again, along the green trace, which rose 
| 
| 








now to a ridge, with charming glimpses of 
wooded hills and glens to right and left ; past 
comfortable squatters’ cottages, with cacao dry- 
ing on sheets at the doors or under sheds ; with 
hedges of dwarf Erythrina, covered with red | 
jumby beads, and here and there that pretty | 
climbing vetch, the Canavallia, or “Overlook.” | 
All this while the dull thunder of the surf | 
was growing louder and louder, till, not as 
in England over a bare down, but through | 
thickest foliage down to high-tide mark, we | 
rode out upon the shore, and saw before us 
a right noble sight : a flat, sandy, surf-beaten | 
shore, along which stretched, in one grand | 
curve, lost at last in the haze of spray, four- | 
teen miles of Coco palms. 
This was the Cocal; 
coming all the way from England to see it 


and it was worth | 
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alone. I at once felt the truth of my host’s 
saying, that if I went thither I should find 
myself transported suddenly from the West 
Indies to the East. Just such must be the 
shore of a coral island in the Pacific. 

These Cocos, be it understood, are pro- 
bably not indigenous. They spread, it is 
said, from an East Indian vessel which was 
wrecked here. Be that as it may, they have 
thoroughly naturalized themselves. Every 
nut which falls and lies, throws out, during 
the wet season, its roots into the sand, and is 
ready to take the place of its parent when 
the old tree dies down. 

About thirty to fifty feet is the average 
height of these Coco palms, which have all, 
without exception, a peculiarity which I have 
noticed to a less degree in another sand and 
shore loving tree, the Pinaster of the French 
Landes. ‘They never spring upright from the 
ground. The butt curves, indeed lies almost 


| horizontal, in some cases, for the lowest two 


or three yards ; and the whole stem, up to 
the top, is inclined to lean; it matters not 
toward which quarter, for they lean as ofien 
toward the wind as from it, crossing each 
other very gracefully. Iam not mechanician 
enough to say how this curve of the stem 
increases their security amid loose sands and 
But that it does so I can 
hardly doubt when I see a similar habit in 
the Pinaster. Another peculiarity was note- 
worthy. Their innumerable roots, long, fleshy, 
about the thickness of a large string, pierced 
the sand in every direction, and ran down 
to high-tide mark, apparently enjoying the 


| salt water, and often piercing through bivalve 


shells, which remained strung upon the roots. 
Have they a fondness for carbonate of lime, 
as well as for salt ? 

But the most remarkable, and to me unex- 
pected, peculiarity of a Cocal, is one which I 
am not aware whether any writer has men- 
tioned, namely, the prevalence of that amber 
hue which we remarked in the very first speci- 
mens seen at St. Thomas. This is, certainly, 
the mark which distinguishes the Coco palm- 
tree, not merely from the cold dark green of 
the Palmiste, or the silvery grey of the Jagua, 
but from any other tree which I have ever seen. 

When inside the Cocal, the air is full of 
this amber light. Gradually the eye analyzes 


| the causes of it ; and finds it to be the result- 


ant of many other hues, from bright vermilion 
to bright green. Above, the latticed light 
which breaks between and over the innumer- 
able leaflets of the fresh fronds, comes down 
in warmest green. It passes not over merely, 
but through, the semi-transparent straw and 
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amber of the older leaves. It falls on odie 
spadices of flower, and on rich brown spathes, 

and on great bunches of green nuts, to ac- 
quire from them more yellow yet. For each 
fruit-stalk, and each flower-scale at the butt of | 
the nut, is veined and tipped with bright 
orange. It pours down the stems, warm grey 
on one side, then yellow, and then, on the 
opposite side, covered with a powdery lichen 
varying in colour from orange up to clear | 
vermilion, and spreads itself over a floor of | 
yellow sand and brown fallen nuts, and the 
only vegetation of which, in general, is a long 
crawling Echites, with pairs of large cream- 
white flowers. And thus is the transparent 
shade flooded with gold. One looks out at 
the chequer-work of blue sky, all the more 
intense from its contrast; or at a long whirl 
of white surf and grey spray ; or, turning the 
eyes inland toward the lagoons, at dark 
masses of mangrove, above which rise, black 
and awiul, the dying Balatas, stag-headed, 
blasted, tottering to their fall; and all as 
through an atmosphere of Rhine wine, or 
from the inside of a topaz. 

We rode along, mile after mile, wondering 
at many things. First, the innumerable dry | 
fruits of the Manicaria, or Timit palm, which | 
lay everywhere ; mostly single, some double, 





a few treble, from coalition, I suppose, of the 
three carpels which every female palm flower 
ought to have, but of which it usually de- 


velops only one. They may have been 
brought down the lagoon from inland by | 
floods ; but the common belief is, that most | 
of them come from the Orinoco itself, as do 
also the mighty logs which lie about the 
beach in every stage of wear and tear, and as 
fast as they are cut up and carried away, are | 
replaced by fresh ones. These trees, some of | 
them, may come from the mainland, em 
drifting into this curving bay, be driven on | 
shore ‘by the incessant trade wind. But I | 
suspect that many of them are the produce | 
of the island itself; and more, that they have 
grown, some of them, on the very spot where 
they now lie. For there are, I think, evi- 
dences of subsidence going on along this 
coast. Inside the Cocal, two hundred yards 
to the westward, stretches inland a labyrinth 
of lagoons and mangrove swamps, impassable | 
to most creatures save alligators and boa- 
constrictors. But amid this labyrinth grow 
everywhere mighty trees—Balatas in plenty 
among them, in every stage of decay ; dying, 
seemingly, by gradual submergence of their 
roots, and giving a ghastly and ragged ap- 
pearance to the forest. At the mouth of the 
little river Mayaro, a few miles down, is 








| that day. 
| dreds of that beautiful shell, Cytherea Dione, 


| the surf ; 


proof positive, unless I am neds milstoken, 
of similar subsidence. For there I found 
trees of all sizes—Bactris scrub among them 
—standing rooted below high-tide mark, and 
killed where they grew. 

So we rode on, stopping now and then to 
pick up shells ; chip-chips (Trigonia), which 
are said to be excellent eating ; a beautiful 
purple Tellina, to which, in almost every case, 
a Gorgonia had attached itself, of a form 
quite new to me—a lash some eighteen 
inches long, single or forked once ; purplish as 
long as its coat of lime (holding the polypes) 
still remained, but, when that was rubbed 
off, a mere round strip of dark horn, but in 
both cases flexible and elastic, so that it can 
be coiled up and tied in knots ; a very curious 
and graceful piece of workmanship. Among 
them were curious flat cake-urchins, with 
oval holes punched in them, so brittle that, in 
spite of all our care, they resolved themselves 
into the loose sand of which they had been 
originally compact. 

These were all, if I recollect, that we found 
The next day we came on hun- 


their purple colour quite fresh, their long 
spines often quite uninjured. Some change 
of the sandy bottom had unearthed a whole 
warren of the lovely things ; and mixed with 
chip-chips innumerable, and with a great 
Mactra with a thin wing along the anterior 
line of the shell, they strewed the shore for 
a quarter of a mile and more. 

We came at last to a little river, or rather 
tideway, leading from the lagoon to the sea, 
which goes by the name of Doubloon River. 
Some adventurous Spaniard, the story goes, 
contracted to make a cutting which would 
let off the lagoon water in time of flood for 
the sum of one doubloon, some three pound 
five ; spent six times the money on it; and 
| found his cutting, when once the sea had 
entered, enlarge into a roaring tideway, dan- 
gerous, often impassable, and eating away 
the Cocal rapidly toward the south, Mother 
Earth, in this case at least, having known her 
own business better than the Spaniard. 

How we took off our saddles, sat down 


| on the sand, hallooed, waited ; how a black 


policeman (whose house was just being car- 
ried away by the sea) appeared at last with a 
canoe ; how we and our baggage got over one 
by one in the hollow log without (by seeming 
miracle) being swept out to sea or upset; 
how some horses would swim, and others 
would not ; how the negroes held on by the 
horses till they all went head-over-ears under 
and how, at last, breathless with 
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laughter and anxiety for our scanty wardrobes, 
we scrambled ashore one by one into prickly 
Bactris, resaddled our horses in an atmo- 
sphere of long thorns, and then cut our way 
and theirs out through scrub into the Cocal ;— 
all this should be not written in these pages, 
but drawn for the benefit of Punch, by him 
who drew the egg-stealing frog, and whose 
pencil I longed for again and again amid the 
delightful mishaps of those forest rambles, in 
all of which I never heard a single grumble, 
or saw temper lost for a moment. We should 
have been rather more serious than we were, 
though, had we been aware that the river-god, 
or presiding fetish, of the Doubloon, was 
probably watching us the whole time, with 
the intention of eating any one whom he 
could catch, and was only kept in wholesome 
awe by our noise and splashing. 

At last, after the sun had gone down, and 
it was ill picking our way among logs and 
ground-creepers, we were aware of lights, and 
soon found ourselves again in civilisation, and 
that of no mean kind. A large and com- 
fortable house, only just rebuilt after a fire, 


stood among the palm-trees, between the | 


| sea and the lagoon; behind it the barns, 
sheds, and engine-houses of the coco-works ; 
and inside it a hearty welcome from a most 
agreeable German gentleman and his German 
engineer. A lady’s hand—I am sorry to say 
| the lady was not at home—was evident 
enough in the arrangements of the central 
room. Pretty things, a piano, and good 
books, especially Longfellow and Tennyson, 
told of cultivation and taste in that remotest 
wilderness. The material hospitality was 
what it always is in the West Indies ; and we 
sat up long into the night, around the open 
door, while the surf roared, and the palm- 
trees sighed, and the fireflies twinkled, talk- 
ing of dear old Germany, and German unity, 
and the possibility of many things which have 





since proved themselves unexpectedly most | 


possible. I went to bed, and to somewhat 
intermittent sleep. First the wind, which 
ranged freely through the open roof, blew the 
bedclothes off. Then the dogs exploded out- 
side, probably at some henroost-robbing opos- 
sum, and had a chevy through the Cocos till 
they treed their game, and bayed it to their 
hearts’ content. Then something else ex- 
ploded—and I do not deny set me more 
aghast than I had been for many a day—ex- 
ploded, 1 say, under the window, with a shriek 
of Hut-hut-tut-tut, hut-tut, such as Ihope never 
to hear again. After which dead silence, 
save of the surf to the east and the toads to 


the west. I fell asleep wondering what 
XI—60 





animal could own so detestable a voice, and in 
half an hour was woke again by another shriek ; 
after which, happily, the thing, I suppose, 
went its wicked way, for I heard it no more. 

I found out the next morning that the ob- 
noxious bird is not an owl, but a large goat- 
sucker, a Nycteribius, I believe, who goes by 
the name of jumby-bird among the English 
negroes; and no wonder, for aught more 
ghostly and horrible than his cry is I never 
heard. But more; he has but one eye; and 
a glance from that glaring eye, as from the 
basilisk of old, is certain death ; but he can 
turn off its light as a policeman does his lan- 
tern, and become instantly invisible. Pos- 
sibly these opinions, if verified by experiment, 
would not be found altogether in accordance 
with facts. But that is no reason why they 
should not be believed. 

In St. Vincent, for instance, the negroes 
one evening rushed shrieking out of a certain 
boiling-house, “Oh! Massa Robert, we all 
killed. Dar one great jumby-bird come in a 
hole a-top a roof. Oh! Massa Robert, you 
no go in, you killed, we killed,” &c, &c. 
Massa Robert went in, and could see no bird, 
“‘ Ah, Massa Robert, him darky him eye, but 
him see you all the same. You killed, we 
killed,” &c. Da capo. 

Massa Robert was not killed, but lives still, 
to the great benefit of his fellow-creatures, 
negroes especially: nevertheless the negroes 
held to their opinion. He might, could, 
would, or should have been killed ; and was 
not that clear proof that they were right ? 

After this, who can deny that the negro 
is aman and a brother, possessing the same 
reasoning faculties, and exercising them in 
exactly the same way, as three out of four 
white persons ? 

But if the night was disturbed, pleasant was 
the waking next morning; pleasant the sur- 
prise at finding that the whistling ard howling 
air-bath of the night had not given one a 
severe cold, or any cold at all; pleasant to 
slip on flannel shirt and trousers—shoes and 
stockings were needless—and hurry down 
through a stampede of kicking, squealing 
mules, who were being watered ere their day’s 
work began, and under the palms to the sea, 
to bathe in warm surf, into which the four- 
eyes squattered in shoals as one ran down, 
and the moment they saw one safe in the 
water, ran up with the next wave to lie staring 
at the sky; pleasant to sit and read one’s 
book upon a log, and listen to the soft rush 
of the breeze in the palm-leaves, and look 
at a sunrise of green and gold, pink and 
orange, and away over the great ocean, and 
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to recollect, with a feeling of mingled near- living almost entirely in it; both grow to a 


ness and loneliness, that there was nothing | 
| 


| 


save that watery void between me and Eng- 
land, and all that England held; and then, 


when driven in to breakfast by the morning | 


shower, to begin a new day of seeing, and | 
seeing, and seeing, certain that one would | 
learn more in it than in a whole week of | 


book-reading at home. 

We spent the next morning in inspecting 
the works. We watched the negroes splitting 
the coco-nuts with a single blow of that all- 
useful cutlass, which they handle with sur- 
prising dexterity and force, throwing the thick 
husk on one side, the fruit on the other. We 
saw the husk carded out by machinery into 
its component fibres for coir-rope, matting, 
saddle-stuffing, and brushes, and a dozen 
other uses, while the fruit was crushed down 
for the sake of its oil ; and could but wish all 
success to an industry which would be most 
profitable, both to the projectors and to the 
island itself, were it not for the uncertainty, 
rather than the scarcity, of labour. Almost 
everything is done, of course, by piece-work. 
The negro has the price of his own labour 
almost at his own command ; and when, by 
working really hard and well for awhile, he 
has earned a little money, he throws up his 
job and goes off, careless whether the whole 
works stand still or not. However, all pros- 
perity to the coco-works of Messrs. Gerold and 
Urich ; and may the day soon come when the 
English of Trinidad, like the Ceylonese and 
the Dutch of Java, shall count by millions the 
Coco palms which they have planted along 
their shores, and by thousands of pounds the 
profit which accrues from them ! 

After breakfast—call it luncheon rather— 
we started for the lagoon. We had set our 
hearts on seeing Manatis, “ sea-cows,” which 
are still not uncommon on the east coast of 
this island, though they have been extermi- 
nated through the rest of the West Indies since 
the days ot good Petre Labat. That good 


missionary speaks of them in his delightful | 


Journal as already rare in the year 1695 ; and 
now, as far as I am aware, none are to be 
found north of Trinidad and the Spanish 
Main. We were anxious, too, to see, if not 


to get, a boa-constrictor of one kind or other. | 


For there are two kinds in the island, which 


may be seen alive at the Zoological Gardens, | 


in the same cage. The true boa, which is 
here called Macajuel, is striped as well as 
spotted, with two patterns one over the other. 
The Huillia, Anaconda, or water boa (Eu- 
nectes murinus), bears only a few iarge round 
spots. Both are fond of the water, the Huillia 





very large size, and both are dangerous, at 
least to children and small animals. That 
there were Huillias about the place, possibly 
within fifty yards of the house, there was no 
doubt. One of our party had seen with his 
own eyes one of seven-and-twenty feet long 
killed, with a whole kid inside it, only a few 
miles off. The brown policeman, crossing 
an arm of the Guanapo only a month or two 
before, had been frightened by meeting one 
in the ford, which his excited imagination 
magnified so much that its head was on the 
one bank while its tail was on the other, a 
measurement which must, I think, be divided 
at least by three. But in the very spot in 
which we stood happened, some four years 
since, what might have been a painful tragedy. 
Four young ladies, whose names were men- 
tioned to me, preferred, not wisely, a bathe 
in the still lagoon to one in the surf outside ; 
and as they disported themselves, one of them 
felt herself seized from behind. Fancying 
that one of her sisters was playing tricks, she 
called out to her to let her alone ; and look- 
ing up, saw, to her astonishment, her three 
sisters sitting on the bank, and herself alone. 
She looked back, and ‘shrieked for help ; and 
only just in time, for the Huillia had her. The 
other three girls, to their honour, dashed in 
to her assistance. The brute had luckily got 
hold, not of her poor little body, but of her 
bathing-dress, and held on stupidly. The 
girls pulled; the bathing-dress, which was 
luckily of thin cotton, was torn off; the Huillia 
slid back again with it in his mouth into the 
dark labyrinth of the mangrove-roots, and the 
girl was saved. Two minutes’ delay, and his 
coils would have been round her, and all 
would have been over. 

The sudden daring of these lazy and stupid 
animals is very great. Their brain seems to act 
like that of the alligator, paroxysmally and by 
rare fits and starts, lying for hours motionless 
as if asleep. But when excited, they will at- 
tempt great deeds. Dr. De Verteuil tells a 
story—and, if he tells it, it must be belies ed— 
of some hunters who wounded a deer. The 
deer ran for the stream down a bank ; but the 
hunters had: no sooner heard it splash into the 
water than they heard it scream. They leaped 


| down to the place, and found it in the coils 


of a Huillia, which they killed with the deer. 
And yet this snake, which had dared to seize 
the full-grown deer, could have had no hope 
of eating her ; for it was only seven feet long. 

We set out down a foul porter-coloured 
creek, which soon opened out into a river, 
reminding us, in spite of all differences, of 
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certain alder and willow fringed reaches of 
the Thames. But here the wood which hid 
the margin was altogether of mangrove ; the 
common Rhizophora, or black mangroves, 
being, of course, the most abundant. Over | 
them, however, rose the statelier Avicennias, 
or white mangroves, to a height of fifty or 
sixty feet, and poured down from their upper 
branches whole streams of air-roots, which 
waved and creaked dolefully in the breeze | 
overhead. But on the water was no breeze 
at all. The lagoon was still as glass ; the sun 
sickening ; and we were glad to put up our 
umbrellas and look out from under them 
in vain for manatis and boas. The manatis 
usually only come in at night, to put their 
heads out of water and browse on the 
lowest mangrove leaves. And the boas 
hide themselves so cunningly, either alto- 
gether under water, or with only the head | 
above, that we might have passed half-a-dozen 
without seeing them. The only chance, in- 
deed, of coming across them is when they 
are travelling from lagoon to lagoon, or bask- | 
ing on the mud at low tide. 





white Egret (Ardea Garzetta), its back covered | 
with those stiff pinnated plumes which young | 
ladies (when they can obtain them) are only | 
too happy to wear in their hats. He, after 
Leing civil enough to wait on a bough till | 
one of us got a setting shot at him, heard the 
cap snap, thought it as well not to wait 
till « fresh one was put on, and flapped away. 
He need not have troubled himself. The 


negroes—but too apt to forget something or | 


| pith-coat, but the point of the shell, and dis- 


closed—the nut being held cirefully upright 
meanwhile—a cavity full of perfectly clear 
water, slightly sweet, and so cold (the pith- 
coat being a good non-conductor of heat) 
that you are advised, for fear of cholera, to 
flavour it with alittle brandy. After draining 
this natural cup, you are presented with a 
natural spoon of rind, green outside and 
white within, and told to scoop out and eat 


| the cream which lines the inside of the shell, 


and a very delicious food in the opinion of 
creoles. After which, if you are as curious 
as some of us were, you will sit down under 
the amber shade, and examine at leisure the 
construction and germination of these famous 
and royal nuts. Let me explain it to you, 
even at the risk of prolixity. The coat of 
white pith outside, with its green skin, will 
gradually develop and harden into that 
brown fibre of which matting is made. ‘The 
clear water inside will gradually harden into 
that sweetmeat which little boys eat off stalls 
and barrows in the street; the first delicate 


| deposit whereof is the cream in the green nut. 
So all the game which we saw was a lovely’ | ‘ 


rhis is albumen, intended to nourish the young 
palm till it has grown leaves enough to feed on 
the air, and roots enough to feed on the soil ; 
and the birth of that young palm is in itself a 
mystery and a miracle, well worth considering. 
Much has been written thereon, of which I, un- 


| fortunately, have read very little ; but I can at 


least tell what I have seen with my own eyes. 

If you search among the cream layer at 
the butt end of the nut, you will find, 
gradually separating itself from the mass, a 


other—had forgotten to bring a spare supply, | little white lump, like the stalk of a very 


and the gun was useless. 


| young mushroom. 


That is the ovule. In 


As we descended, the left bank of the river | that lies the life, the “forma formativa” of 


was entirely occupied with cocos ; 
contrast between them and the mangroves on 
the right was all the more striking by the 
afternoon sun, which, as it sank behind the 
forest, left the mangrove wall in black shadow, 
while it bathed the palm-groves opposite with 
yellow light. In one of these palm-groves 
we landed, for we were right thirsty, and to 
drink lagoon water would be to drink cholera 
or fever. But there was plenty of pure water 
in the coco-trees, and we soon had our fill. 
A negro walked, not climbed, up a stem like 
a four-footed animal, his legs and arms 
straight, his feet pressed flat against it, his 
hands clinging round it—a feat impossible, as 
far as I have seen, to a European—tossed 
us down plenty of green nuts, and our feast 
began. 

‘Two or three blows with the cutlass, at the 


and the | the great tree. 





small end of the nut, cut off not only the 


How that life works, accord- 
ing to its kind, who can tell? What it does 
is this. The ovule is locked up inside a hard 
woody shell ; and outside that shell are several 
inches of tough tangled fibre. How can it 
get out, as soft and seemingly helpless as 
a. baby’s finger ? 

You know that there are three eyes in the 
monkey’s face, as the children call it, at the 
butt of the nut. ‘Two of these eyes are blind, 
filled up with hard wood. ‘They are rudi- 
ments ; hints that the nut ought to have— 
perhaps had uncounted ages since—not one 
ovule, but three, the type-number in Palms. 
One ovule alone is left, and that is opposite 
the one eye which is less blind than the rest, 
the eye which a schoolboy feels for with his 
knife, when he wants to get out the milk. 

As the nut lies upon the sand, in shade, 
and rain, and heat, that baby’s finger begins 
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boring its way, with unerring aim, out of the 
weakest eye. Soft itself, yet with immense 
wedging-power, from the gradual accretion of 
tiny cells, it pierces the wood, and then rends 
right and left the tough fibrous coat. Just 
so you may have seen (I have) a large flag- 
stone lifted in a night by a crop of tiny soft 
toadstools, which have suddenly blossomed 
up beneath it. The baby’s finger protrudes 
at last, and curves upward toward the light, 
to commence the campaign of life; but it 
has meanwhile established, like a good 
strategist, a safe base of operations in its 
rear, from which it intends to draw supplies. 
Into the albuminous cream which lines the 
shell, and into the cavity where the milk 
once was, it throws out white fibrous vessels, 
which eat up the albumen for it, and at last 
line the whole inside of the shell with a 
white pith. That albumen gives it food 
wherewith to grow, upward and downward. 
Upward, the white plumule hardens into 
what will be a stem ; the one white cotyledon 
which sheathes it develops into a flat, ribbed, 
forked green leaf, sheathing it still; and 
above it fresh leaves, sheathing always at 
their bases, begin to form a tiny crown, and 
assume each, more and more, the pinnate 
form of the usual coco-leaf. But long ere 
this, from the butt of the white plumule, just 
outside the nut, white threads of root have 
struck down into the sand; and so the nut 
lies, chained to the ground by a bridge-like 
cord, which drains its albumen, through the 
monkey’s eye, into the young plant. After 
awhile, a few months, I believe, the draining 
of the nut is complete ; the cord dries up 
(I know not how, for I had neither micro- 
scope nor time wherewith to examine) and 
parts ; and the little plant, having got all it 
can out of its poor wet-nurse, casts her un- 
gratefully off to wither on the sand, while it 
grows up into a stately tree, which will begin 
to bear fruit in six or seven years, and thence- 
forth continue, flowering and fruiting the 
whole year round without a pause, for sixty 
years and more. 

1 think I have described this (to me) 
“miraculum” simply enough to be under- 


stood by the non-scientific reader, if only he | 
or she have first learned the undoubted fact | 


(known, I find, to very few “ educated” Eng- 
lish people) that the Coco palm which pro- 
duces coir-rope, and coco nuts, and a hundred 
other useful things, is not the same plant as 
the cacao-bush which produces chocolate, 
nor anything like it. I am sorry to have to 
insist again upon this fact ; but till Professor 








our schools deign to teach, in the intervals 
of Latin and Greek, some slight knowledge 
of this planet and its productions most com- 
monly in use, even this fact may need to be 
re-stated more than once. 

We re-embarked again, and down to the 
river mouth to pick up shells, and drink in 
the rich roaring trade breeze, after the choking 
atmosphere of the lagoon; and then home, 
tired, and infinitely amused, though neither 
manati nor boa-constrictor had been seen ; 


then to siesta, during which (with Mr. Tenny- || 


son’s forgiveness) I read myself to sleep with 
the “Princess ;” and then to dinner, not with- 
out a little anxiety. For M 


bloon and into the wilds of Manzanilla, to 


settle certain disputed squatter claims, and | 


otherwise enforce the law ; and the night had 
fallen, and he was not yet home. However, 


he rode up at last, dead beat, with a strong | 


touch of his old swamp-fever, and having had 


an adventure which had like to have proved || 
For as he rode through the || 


his last. 
Doubloon, at low tide in the morning, he 


espied in the surf that river-god, or fetish, || 
of which I spoke just now, namely, the grey | 
back fin of a shark ; and his mule espied it | 


too, and laid back her ears, knowing well 
what it was. 
who seemed full seven feet long, and eyed 
him surlily, disinclined to move off; and so 
they parted, and M went on his way. But 
his business detained him longer than he 
expected, and when he got back to the river 
mouth it was quite dark, and the tide was 
full high. He must either sleep on the sands, 
which, with fever upon him, would not have 
been over-safe, or try the passage. So he 
stripped, swam the mule over, tied her up, and 
then went back, up to his shoulders in surf, 
and cutlass in hand, for that same shark 
might be within two yards of him. But on 
his second journey he had to pile on his 
head first his saddle, and then his clothes 
and other goods, few enough, but enough to 
require both hands to steady them ; and so 
walked helpless through the surf, expecting 
every moment to be accosted by a set of 
teeth, from which he would hardly have 
escaped with life. 

To have faced such a danger, alone and in 
the dark, and thoroughly well aware, as an 
experienced man, of its extremity, was good 
proof (if any had been needed) of the in- 
domitable Scot’s courage of the man. Never- 
theless, he said, he never felt so cold down 


He rode close up to the brute, | 


(the civiliser | 
of Montserrat) had gone off early, with mule, || 
cutlass, and haversack, back over the Dou- || 





Huxley’s dream (and mine) is fulfilled, and | his back as he did during that last wade. | 


——— 
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By God’s blessing, the shark was not there, 
or did not see him, and he got safe home, 
thankful for dinner and quinine. 

Going back the next morning at low tide, 
we kept a good look-out for M——’s shark, 
spreading out, waders and riders, in hopes 
of surrounding him and cutting him up. 
There were half-a-dozen weapons among us, 
of which my heavy bowie-knife was not the 
worst, and we should have given good account 
of him had we met him, and got between 
him and the deep water. But our valour 
was superfluous. The enemy was nowhere 
to be seen, and we rode on, looking back 
wistfully, but in vain, for a grey fin among 
the ripples. 


So we rode back, along the Cocal, and | 
along that wonderful green glade, where I, | 


staring at Noranteas in tree-tops, instead of 
at the ground beneath my horse’s feet, had 


the pleasure of being swallowed up (my | 


horse’s hind quarters at least) in the very 
same slough which had engulfed M——’s 
mule three days before, and got a roll in much 
soft mud. Then up to 
we expected breakfast, not with greediness, 
though we had been nigh six hours in the 
saddle, but with curiosity. For he had 
promised to send out the hunters for all 
game that might be found, and give us a true 
forest meal; and we were curious to taste 
what lapo, quenc (wild hog), guazupita-deer, 
and other strange meats might be like. Nay, 
some of us agreed that if the hunters had 
but brought in a tender young red monkey, 
we would surely eat him too, if it were but 
to say that we had done it. But the hunters 
had had no luck. They had brought in only 
a pauxi (Penelope), an excellent game bird ; 
an ant-eater; and a great nine-banded arma- 
dillo. The ant-eater the foolish fellows had 
eaten themselves—I would have given them 
what they asked for his skeleton ; but the 
armadillo was cut up and hashed for us, and 
was eaten to the last scrap, being about the 
best game I ever tasted. I fear he is a foul 
feeder at times, and by no means confines 
himself to roots, or even worms. I fear, 
from what I was told, that there is but too 
much truth in Captain Mayne Reid’s state- 
ment, that he will eat his way into the soft 
parts of a dead horse, and stay there till he 
has eaten his way out again. But, to do him 
justice, I never heard him accused, like the 
giant armadillo (Priodonta gigas) of the Main, 
of digging dead bodies out of their graves, 
as he is doing in a very clever drawing in 
Mr. Wood's “ Homes without Hands.” Be 
that as it may, the armadillo, whatever he 


’s camp, where | 


feeds on, has the power of transmuting it 
into most delicate and wholesome flesh. __ 
| But—and hereby hangs a tale—I was 
interested, not merely in the armadillo, but 
in the excellent taste with which he, and 
everything else, was cooked, in a little open 
shed over a few stones and fire-sticks. And 
complimenting my host thereon, I found that 
he had, there in the primzval forest, an 
admirable French cook, to whom I begged 
to be introduced at once. Poor fellow! A 
little, lithe Parisian, not thirty years old, he 
had got thither by a wild road. Cook to 
some good bourgeois familv in Paris, he had 
fallen in love with his master’s daughter, and 
|she with him. But when their love was 
hopeless—and discovered, the two young 
foolish things, not having (as is too common 
in France) the fear of God before their eyes, 
_could think of no better resource than to 
shut themselves up with a pan of lighted 
charcoal, and so go they knew not whither. 
The poor girl went—and was found dead. 
But the boy recovered, and was punished 
by being sent to Cayenne; and here he was 
now, on a sort of ticket-of-leave, cooking 
for his livelihood. I talked awhile with him, 
cheered him with some compliments about 
the Parisians, and so forth, dear to the 
Frenchman’s heart—what else was there to 
say ?—and so left him, not without the fancy 
that, if he had had but such an education as 
the middle classes in Paris have not, there 
were the makings of a man in that keen eye, 
large jaw, sharp chin. ‘ The very fellow,” 
said some one, “to have been a first-rate 
Zouave.” Well: perhaps he was a better 
man, even as he was, than as a Zouave. 

And so we rode away again, and through 
Valencia, and through St. Joseph, and weary 
and happy, back to Port of Spain. And so 
end these letters. A few days more, and we 
were steaming out to the Bocas —which we 
had begun to love as the gates of a new 
home. Behind us Port of Spain sank into 
haze; before us Monos rose, tall, dark, and 
grim—it Monos could be grim—in moonless 
night. We steamed on, and past the island. 
This time we were geing, not through the 
Boca de Monos, but through the next, the 
Umbrella Bocas. It was too dark to see 
houses, palm-trees, aught but the ragged out- 
line of the hills against the northern sky, and 
beneath, sparks of light in sheltered coves, 
some of which were already, to one of us, 
well-beloved nooks. There was the great 
gap of the Boca de Monos. ‘There was 
Morrison’s—our good Scotch host of seven 
weeks since ; and the glasses were turned on 
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almond-tree and the coco-grove for the last 
time. Ah, well! When we next meet, what 
will he be, and where? and where the hand- 
some creole wife, and the little brown Cupid 
who danced all naked in the log canoe, till 
the white gentlemen, swarming round, upset 
him, regardless of the chance of sharks, and 
canoe, and boy, and men rolled and splashed 
about like a shoal of seals at play, beneath 
the cliff with the Pothoses and Cactuses, 
while the ripple lapped the moriche-nuts 
about the roots of the manchineel-bush, and 
the skippers leaped and flashed outside, like 
silver splinters ? And here, where we steamed 
along, was the very spot where we had seen 
the shark’s back fin when we rowed back from 
the first Guacharo cave. And it was all over. 
.... Weare such stuff as dreams are made 
of. And as in a dream, or rather as part of a 


dream, and myself a phantom and a play- | 


actor, I looked out over the side, and saw on 
the right the black walls of Monos, on the 
left the black walls of Huevos—a gate even 
grander, though not as narrow, as that of 
Monos; and the Umbrella Rock, capped 
with Clusia, and Cactus, and night-blowing 
Cereus, dim in the dusk. And now we were 
outside. The roar of the surf, the tumble 
of the sea, the rush of the trade wind, told 


: ’ 
it, to see, if possible, through the dusk, the 


just below. And low ahead, with the pointers 

horizontal, glimmered the cold Pcle-star, for | 
which we were steering, out of the summer | 
into the winter, once more. I grew chill as 
I looked at him, and turned, it may be, 
coward for a moment, at the thought of 
“ Niflheim,” the home of frosts and fogs, 
towards which we were bound. But atter 
all, as Alexander says, in Rowley’s old play, 
‘““What has been, has been; and I’ve had 
|my hour.” At last we have seen it, and we 
cannot unsee it. We cannot not have been in 


| the Tropics. And after all, too, yonder lay 





almost all one loved on earth ; and yonder, 
| too, lay as yet the home of the human race. 
| Yonder lay Britain; yonder the United 
| States ; yonder Germany—one Germany at 
| last ; and yonder all of noble, foolish France, 


| which Frenchmen, in their madness, have 


/not destroyed; and thither one must go 
home to remind, among other duties, the 
children of the Pole-star of these rich southern 
climes which lay all open ready and waiting 
for men to come thither and play the man ; 
to bid them follow the gallant pioneers whom 
I had left behind, and to call the sons of 
Odin to seek once more their Asgard in the 
home of the summer and the sun. 
And if I have helped to do that—if these 
| letters shall have awakened but one here and 








us that at once. Out in the great sea, with | another there to see what a boundless field 
Grenada, and dear good folk therein, ahead, | for commerce and wealth, as well as for 
but not to be seen or reached till morning | graceful civilisation and the “gentle life,” 
light. But we looked astern, and not ahead. | the Tropics afford—and this one island as a 
We could see into and through the gap in | minute fraction of them—then these letters 
Huevos through which we had tried to reach | will not have been written in vain. 

the Guacharo cave. Inside that notchin the; What more I saw, or thought I saw, you 
clifis must be the Clusia-fringed bay, whence | may hereafter learn elsewhere. But I trust 
we picked up the shells among the fallen leaves | that I have said enough already to make you 
and flowers. From under that dark wall be-| see more clearly than before what a beauti- 
yond the Guacharos must be just trooping | ful, rich, well-made planet this is on which 
out for their nightly forage, as they had| our mortal life is spent; how unexhausted 
trooped out since—He who made them alone | as yet are its wonders, its capabilities; to 
knows how long. ‘The outline of Huevos, | make you aware, too, that across the seas, in 
the outline of Monos was growing lower and | these West Indies especially, are plenty of 
greyer astern. A long, ragged haze, far | honest, kindly, hearty human beings, who, 
loftier than them, on the starboard quarter, | though their skins are white, ask—and have 
signified the northem mountains; and far | a right to ask —Am not I, too, a man and a 
off on the port quarter lay a flat bank of | brother? But most of all I trust that I may 
cloud, amid which rose, or seemed to rise, | have made you aware that it is possible, at 
the Cordillera of the Main, and the hills | least, to face treely the new questions which 
where jaguars lie. Canopus blazed high | science is compelling us, in these days, to 
astern, and Iomalhaut below him to the | take note of, and to make up our minds 
west, as if bidding us—and we had deserved | about, without throwing away—so it seems 
it of them—a kind farewell. Orion and | to me—the Divine old creed which we were 
Aldebaran spangled the zenith. The young | taught at our mothers’ knee, and which will 
moon lay on her back in the far west, thin | endure when this planet shall have returned to 
and pale, over Caraccas and the Cordillera, | that nothing out of which it came. 

with Venus, ragged and red with earth mist, C. KINGSLEY. 
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THREE POEMS FOR THE TIMES. 


HYMN OF THE PRESENT. 


No only in old days He bowed We saw—all of us saw—how He 

The heavens and came down ; Drew sword and struck the blow, 

We, too, were shadowed by the cloud, And up and free through their Red Sea 
And saw the glory shown ! He let the captives go: 

The nations that seemed dead have felt Yea, we have seen Him, clearly seen 
His coming through them thrill : Him work the miracle : 

Beneath His tread the mountains melt: We know, whate’er may intervene, 
Our God is living still ! Our God is with us still ! 











He who in secret hears the sigh, 
Interprets every tear, 

Hath lightened on us from on high, 
Made known His presence near ! 
The Word takes flesh, the Spirit torm, 

His purpose to fulfil ; 
He comes in person of the storm— 
Our God who governs still ! 


The veil of time a moment falls 
From off the Eternal’s face: 
Recede the old horizon walls 
To give fresh breathing-space : 
And all who lift their eyes may learn 
It is our Father’s will, 
This world to Him shall freely turn, 
A world of freedom still ! 


GERALD MASSEY. 











NO NEWS FROM THE WAR. 
I.—AT THE CAMP, 
be she sitting in the meadow 
Where the brook leaps to the mill, 
Leaning low against the poplar, 
Dreamily and still? 


Sitting as she sat that evening, 
Trying to feel that sweet same 
Who was waiting me and knew not, 
Feel as when I came, 

Now, with joined hands, grave, now smiling, 
Gathering now and then 

From her lap her woodland darlings, 
Pale sweet cyclamen ? 


Feel again the strange shy newness, 
The betrothing one first kiss ? 

Oh, my own, you are remembering 
In an hour like this! 





II.—IN THE MEADOW. 


HERE, here it was he made me promise him ; 
He stood beneath that branch ; here was his seat, 
Just where the bole’s shade makes the sunlights dim, 
Beside me, at my feet. 


‘Ah, since, so many times we have sat here: 
And who can tell when that shall be again ? 

My love! my love !—But what have I to fear? 
Could prayers like mine be vain? 





He will not fall, my hero; he will come 
Bringing ripe honours more to honour me: 
He will come scathless back, and tell his home 

He helped to keep it free. 


Oh, love, I was so proud of you before— 
How can I be so much, much prouder now? 
And how can I grow prouder more and more? 
Ah, but my heart knows how. 
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III.—FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT’S LETTER. 


* * 


AND still no news to matter. 


* 


Fights each day, 


Hundreds of killed and wounded ; but we wait 
This great impending battle which, they say, 
Will be more terrible even than the late. 


It must come soon: to-morrow it might be. 
Now, since I can tell nothing, let me give 
An incident, merely to make you see 
How near to death all of us here must live. 


This morning, on my chosen slope, from whence 
My watch, I thought, was safe, I chanced to see 
A young and stalwart captain leap a fence 
To pluck a cyclamen, not far from me, 


Which made me note his face : this afternoon 
On that same slope I saw his body lie 
Among a dozen. Well, you may look soon 


For tidings of some moment. 





Now Good-bye. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


OLLY and mistletoe, 
Coral and pearl, 
Set in rich emerald, 
Bought for my girl— 
Bought for my pretty one, 
Oh! how her eyes, 
Joyous with sparkles, 
Will flash with surprise ! 


Holly and mistletoe ! 
What—do I dream ? 
Where are her little orbs 
Lit with love’s gleam ? 
Where are the tiny feet 
Dancing around ? 
Bright eyes and nimble feet ! 
Where ?—underground. 


Holly and mistletoe, 
Visions divine, 
Tender and beautiful, 
Come where ye shine! 
Visions of little lips 
Sweeter than sweet ; 
Safe from the snow-storm now, 
Safe from the sleet. 


Holly and mistletoe, 
Coral and pearl, 

Red for the rosy cheeks 
Worn by my girl ; 

White for the fairest face 
Nature e’er drew ; 

Green for the memory 
Love keepeth new. 








Holly and mistletoe 
Crowning her name, 

Welcome, for her sweet sake, 
Welcome each game— 

“Truckle the trencher round,” 
“ Kiss in the ring,” 

“ Apple.and candle,” “ Buff,” 
“ Courtier and king.” 


Holly and mistletoe ! 
Yes, I am blest, 
Merry-mass comes, and lo! 
I am possessed : 
Up goes the kissing-bush, 
Down cometh she, 
Singing ‘‘ Sweet merry-mass,” 
Ever to me, 


Holly and mistletoe, 
Tears must be shed ; 
Ye have your living ones, 

I have my dead ; 
Yours is a present joy, 
Mine is a past ; 
Clear is your sky of life, 
Mine overcast. 


Holly and mistletoe, 
Long may it be, 
Friends, ere my loneliness 
Ever you see ; 
But if that time shall come, 
Then you will know 
More of my text than my 
Sermon can show. 
EDWARD CAPERN, 
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DOROTHY FOX. 
By THE AUTHOR or ‘‘How IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—TWO WAYS OF LOOKING | 


: “Why, what for?” said Mr. Egerton, 
AT IT. 


considerable amazement. 

INNER had} Captain Verschoyle suddenly jumped up, 
been served | pushed his chair aside, and exclaimed, “ I’ve 
and Mr.| been a coward, a villain, a scoundrel. You 
Egerton| know, sit, it’s all about Miss Fox. Almost 
was half| from the first time I saw her I cared for her 
through his | more than I had ever done for any other girl. 
soup before | I tried all I could to make her think about 
Ca ptain| /me, and I wasn’t at peace until I was sure 
Verschoyle | she loved me; and then I thought I had 
made his | done a foolish thing, and must get out of it. I 
appearance. | came to you, but I persuaded her to go to York. 

“Youmust | And because she didn’t arrive there the very 
pardon me, day I expected her, I, regardless of conse- 
for being | quences to her, went off to Leeds to see her. 


in 


) | Lui 
“4 \7 


Wy 


ii 


D 
TG 


late, sir,” 
he said, | 
with a look | 
on his coun- | 
tenance | 
which) 
"\ checked the | 
banter in which his old friend had been | 
about to indulge. 

Captain Verschoyle several times ome | 
dinner broached topics of conversation, but 
with such an effort that they invariably broke 
down. At length, when they had drawn up 
to the fire, and there was no chance of being | 
disturbed, the old man laid his hand kindly 
on his companion’s shoulder, saying, “What's | 
the matter, Charlie? has anything gone | 
wrong ?” | 

Captain Verschoyle gazed gloomily into 
the fire, as he answ ered— 

“No, nothing has gone wrong, only Mr. | | 
Crewdson has just shown me that I am a 
cowardly scoundrel.” 

“Ah! I’ve had the same idea myself,” 
growled Mr. Egerton ; then, raising his voice, | 
he added, “ but, confound his impudence, he 
needn’t come here to tell you that.” 

“T have been sneering at that man since | 
ever I saw him,” continued Captain Vers- | 
choyle, spea king to himself, and giving-no 
heed to Mr. Egerton’s remarks. “I thought 
him one of the biggest fools in the world. I 
scarcely thought him worthy of common 
civility, and turned up my eyes at the bare 
idea of any woman bestowing a thought on 
him. Now, if any one asked me to name a 
man of honour and a gentleman, I’d say 
Josiah Crewdson.” 








to get out of it. 


| very idea is absurd. 


Mr. Crewdson’s sisters, thinking she was 
going to marry their brother, did not approve 
of this, and said a great deal. I can't quite 
explain it, but it seems that if a young lady 


| of their persuasion receives a visit from a 


soldier, it in some way compromises her. 
And, though she had the day before refused 
young C ‘rewdson, by Jove, sir! he was plucky 
enough to defend her when she was attacked 
by his sisters, saying that I had her father’s 
consent, and was going to marry her.” 

“ Well, but wasn’t it true?” 

“True? no, I was playing a game of fast 
and loose with her. I pretended that I wanted 


_to marry her, and that she was treating me 


very hardly because she dared not disobey 
her father, whose consent she was sure would 
never be given; and all the time I wanted 
I never intended to marry 
| her. I knew I loved her better than all the 
world, but my pride wouldn't allow me to 


| make her my wife.” 


“Of course not, as you said yourself, the 
Why, you told me her 
father kept a shop,” said Mr. Egerton. 

* Absurd or not, I intend doing it.” 

“You do?” roared the old man in his 
gruffest voice. “ You'll surely never make 
such a fool of yourself. Why should you ? 
| Who'll be the wiser, except a few out-of-the 
way people, who, if they made their appear- 
ance among your set, would be laughed at. 
Nonsense, Charlie, you’ll think better of it.” 

“T hope not,” said Captain Verschoyle 
firmly. ‘One reason is, that I never rested 
until I had destroyed the peace of her inno- 
cent life, and caused her to reject a man who 


| is a hundred times more worthy of her than 
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Iam. Another is, that I love her with all my 


abominably selfish heart. And don’t think, 


sir, all this is caused by young Crewdson’s 


visit ; before he came I felt I couldn't part 
with her, and i::tended seeing her to-morrow.” 

** You'll be cut,” said Mr. Egerton, nodding 
his head sen‘entiously ; “‘ nobody will receive 
her, and all your relations will turn their 
backs upon you.” 

“Let them, it’s very little good they ever 
did me, except patronise me and make me 
discontented.” 

“You'll require to leave your regiment. 
You can’t stay there, you know; and then 
good-bye to all your visions of military glory.” 

“Yes, I know all that, but——” 

“But you are determined to be an ass,” 
said the old man with a sneer; “and for 
whom? The baby-faced daughter of a country 
shop-keeper. Pshaw !” 

Captain Verschoyle turned scarlet, and 
then grew pale as he said, with his face to 
Mr. Egerton— 

“ Perhaps I may as well tell you, sir, that 
you have now reached the limit of my for- 
bearance. If Miss Fox will honour me with 
her hand, I shall be as proud of being her 
husband as if she were the daughter of a duke. 
And when she is my wife, 7 will take care that 
no one treats her with less respect than they 
would if the bluest blood in England flowed 
in her veins.” 

Mr. Egerton jumped up, and slapped his 
godson on the back. 

“Give me your hand, Charlie, for I’m proud 


’ ° ah : | 
of you,” he cried. “The world hasn’t spoiled 


you yet, my boy, and you’re worthy of your 


father’s name. As for young Crewdson, here’s | 


three cheers for him, and good luck to him 
next time. He’s a Briton, that fellow, 
though he is a Quaker.” 

‘There was some further giving way to their 
mutual good feelings, and then Mr. Egerton 
said— 

“Come now, let us have up some more 


wine, and then we'll settle to business, for we | 


have forgotten one very important point ;” 
and muking an inexpressibly droll face he 
said, “ How about your mother ?” 

“ Yes, I have thought about her, and I see 
no way of managing her. 
Hanburys will consider I have acted unfairly 
to them as well as to Dorothy, and will feel 
keenly any slight my mother might put upon 
her.” 

“Humph! I don’t often take a scheme 
in hand, and it’s many a year since I tackled 
her ladyship; but we have had tilts before 
now, and I have not always come off second 


Of course the | 


best. 
cause to me ?” 

“ Most thankfully.” 

“Well, I shan’t explain my tactics, but 
Ill do my best to show my talent as a 
diplomatist.” 

Captain Verschoyle laughed heartily at the 
idea of the encounter. “I shall go and see 
Dorothy to-morrow morning,” he said, “ and 
after that I shall decide my movements. I 
hope, after all, her father will be brought 
to give his consent.” 

‘Of course he will,” replied Mr. Egerton ; 
“and after you have seen the young lady I 
shall call upon her and Miss Fletcher. [I'll 
forgive your getting married, Charlie, since 
she is not one of those town madams whose 
hollow shams would have been more than 
your old godfather could have swallowed. 
She has a sweet innocent face, and if it és in 
the power of a woman to make a man happy, 
she ought to do it.” 

Before twelve o’clock the following day 
Captain Verschoyle arrived at Miss Fletcher's 
house, where he inquired for Miss Fox. 

“ Please, sir, they’re gone,” said the little 
maid. 

“Gore!” said Captain 
“Gone where ?” 

**T don’t know, please, sir; but mistress 
and Miss Dorothy went away an hour ago to 
the train. Perhaps you'd like to see Jane.” 

So Jane came, but all the information she 
could give was, that a letter had come which 
| had caused them to leave unexpectedly, and 
she rather thought Miss Dorothy had returned 
home. She could not say for certain, how- 
ever, as mistress did not say; she only told 
her she would write when they reached their 
journey’s end. 

Captain Verschoyle did not wait to hear 
more, he rushed away hardly stopping to draw 
breath until he reached the station; but the 
London train had gone. He asked one or 
two of the porters if two ladies—whom he 
described had been passengers by it, and 
| one man said “ Yes,” but whether they were 
| going to London or not he could not say. 

Captain Verschoyle returned to Darington, 
consulted with Mr. Egerton, wrote a letter to 
Nathaniel Fox, and by the next morning’s 
train started with his old friend for London. 

Mr. Egerton was dropped at his club, but 
Captain Verschoyle went on to Egmont Street. 
Her ladyship was in her own room, and 
thither her son, by her desire, proceeded to 
see her. “Why, mother, what's the matter?” 
he exclaimed, as soon as their first greetings 
were over, and taey were alone. “ I expected 


Verschoyle. 








What do you say, will you trust your 
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to find you tearing your hair, and Audrey in 
a strait-waistcoat. Where is she?” 

“Oh, don’t speak of her, Charles! and 
lay aside all jesting, for I assure you our 
trouble is a very serious one.” 

Captain Verschoyle looked very grave as 
he drew a chair to the fire, and sat down 
prepared to listen to the domestic tragedy. 
** What has she been doing ?” he asked. 

“TI need not tell you, Charles, all I have 
sacrificed for that ungrateful girl.” 

“ No, mother,” quickly interposed her son, 
dreading a repetition of the oft-told tale. “I 
know you have been very good to us both.” 

“Yes; but you can never understand how 
entirely I have forgotten myself for her sake. 
You remember the new dresses I gave her so 
recently to go to Dyne Court with, and the 
trouble I had to get an invitation. I nearly 
asked Mr. Ford for it, entirely on her ac- 
count; for certainly I should not have 


sought to be the guest of a man who had | 


probably been one of your grandfather's 
tradespeople. But as I thought it was to 
secure her a good establishment, I was con- 
tent. The man paid her the greatest atten- 
tion, and she seemed delighted with her pros- 
pect, and quite secure of the match. Sud- 
denly, and apparently without any reason, she 
informed me that she could not marry Mr. 
Ford, and asked me to take heraway. Well, 
off we went, and I so managed that the old 
man never suspected the cause, but set it 
down to my nervous fears about her health. 
Of cuxrse I tried to discover her reason for 
this extraordinary conduct, and I was led to 
believe it was owing to a whim of which she 
began to feel rather ashamed. You know 
how all this would try my nerves: my dear 
boy, I assure you they felt shattered. When 
your Aunt Spencer asked me to go to Beau- 
wood for a tew days, I felt it was a duty to 
accept, and went, though very reluctantly. 
And would you believe it, Char‘es, while I 
was absent Mr. Ford came here, and that 
miserable girl refused him. 
naire !—a Croesus! His wealth is fabulous! 
He could give her anything she wished for, 
and make any settlement we chose to name ; 
and she absolutely refused to marry him !” 

“ Well, you have amazed me!” exclainted 
Captain Verschoyle—“ she seemed to have 
made up her mind to have the old fellow. 
But really, mother——” 

“Wait. You have not heard the worst,” 
interrupted Lady Laura. “ Let me give you 
her reason.” 

“Oh! there is a reason ?” 

* Yes. The reason is”— and here her lady- 


He’s a million- | 


ship bowed her head in mock obedience to 
her daughter’s decision—‘“ that she has ac- 
cepted, and intends to become the wife of 
that poverty-stricken, quixotic fellow Dyne- 
court.” 

“ By Jove! You don’t mean shat? Audrey 
marry Dynecourt. Impossible !” 
“It shall be, if I can make it so. The 
|idea of the man having the impertinence to 

propose to a girl like Audrey, my daughier, 
on an income of six hundred a year. He 
,came, too, with as much assurance as if 
| it had been sixty thousand. I think I rather 
| surprised him. I did not spare them, I as- 
| sure you, and he could not say a word, but sat 
| looking at Audrey, who, with great want of deli- 
cacy, came into the room ten minutes after he 
arrived, and said she desired to be present.” 
“ Well, mother, you have electrified me ! 
| Wonders will never cease! Fancy Audrey 
_ marrying for love !” 

“Good gracious, Charles! is that the 
way you take it?” exclaimed Lady Laura. 
|“ Have you so little affection for your sister 
| that you can calmly aliow her to disgrace 

herself by marrying a man who can only give 
| her a poky house in a bye street, and a new 
| bonnet once a year?” 
| “Don’t be absurd, mother. You know 

Dynecourt comes of as good a family as any 
/man in England, and as far as the name 
| goes, there’s not a woman living but might be 
| proud to bear it.” 
| “May I ask you if people can live on 
| their long pedigree and ancient name ?” 
| “Certainly not; but Audrey and Dyne- 
court are not wholly dependent on these. I 

know you must be disappointed, mother, 
| because you have always hoped so much for 
| her. And I would rather she had chosen a 
man who was able to give her what, at least, 
she has been accustomed to; but as to the 
two men, although Ford is a very decent 
fellow, I congratulate myself on my exchange 
of brothers-in-law.” 

“Thank you, Charles,” said his mother, in 
her most severe tone; “I might have known 
if there was any way by which you could 
add to my annoyance you would choose it. 
Why I should trouble myself about you and 
Audrey I cannot tell, for never was a mother 
so utterly disregarded and scoffed at.” 

“Don’t say that, for you know it is not 
true, mother. But if you and I were to talk 
for ever, we cannot alter the fact that Audrey 
loves this man, and knowing that, I do not 








see that we have any right to prevent her 
marrying him because he does not happen to 
have as much money as we wish. She has 
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to accept the wants, and do without the 
luxuries, and if she is content, let us try and 
make the best of it, and not damp all the 
poor girl’s happiness.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind!” exclaimed 
Lady Laura, passionately. “7 see through 
it all Your sister and you may be very 
clever, but you cannot blind me. You 
have been laying your plans together to 
wheedle me out of a trousseau and a wedding 
such as she wants. You may both save your- 
selves the trouble, for I assure you, if she 
and her fine lover choose to marry, they can 
do so when and how they please, but not one 
farthing do they get from me.” 

“Come, come, mother, you don’t mean 
that.” 

“‘ Indeed, Charles, I do mean it.” 

“What! you will allow your only daughter 
to leave her home as if she had no one in 
the world to care for her but the man who is 
taking her from it ?” 

= My only daughter has howe no more 
consideration for me than my only son.” 

“Oh! very well, then you compel me to 
take my father’s place,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle. “I cannot give her much, but 
she shall have as good an outfit as I can 
provide, and I shall take apartments, from 
which she can be properly and decently 
married. However, long before it comes to 
this, mother, I trust your good sense and right 
feeling will ruturn ; just now you are allowing 
disappointment to get the better of you.” 

“Charles, how dare you speak to me in 
this manner!” cried Lady Laura. “Oh! 
nobody else can have two such ungrateful, 
unfeeling children!” and she took refuge in 
her handkerchief. 

“IT had better leave you, or we may lose 
our tempers,” said her son, “ which would be 
injurious to you and very unbecoming in 
me ;” and he walked out of the room. 

“ Poor old lady!” he thought, “ she little 
dreams of the bitter draught which will follow 
this pill. We must let her get breath before 
anything of mine is mentioned. It is really 





hard lines for her, after all her hopes, to find 
us making such marriages as we two seem | 
bent upon.” 

“T shall go down to Fryston to-morrow,” 
he continued ; “ I wonder if they have taken | 
her there or to Devonshire. I expect it has 
turned out as Crewdson feared, and the old ; 
man has got scent of the thing. Serves me 
right for not doing it at once. But he must | 
give in, for have her I will. Come in,” he | 
said aloud, in answer to a knock at the door. 
“ Well! you most inconsistent of all your in- | 


consistent sex, come here and let me look at 
you, that I may see if you are some change- 
ling, or still my very sister Audrey.” 

“Oh, Charley, I am so glad to see you!” 

“Ah! you're longing to have my scolding 
about this Dynecourt affair over. Now look 
at me, and answer the following questions, 
Have you well considered all you are going 
to give up? For, according to mamma’s ac- 
count, you will have to do without a great 
many things very dear to you.” 

Audrey nodded her head. 

“ And you care sufficiently for this man to 
share his life?” 

“Yes, I feel like dear old Elia. I wish 
I could throw the remainder of our joint 
existences into a heap, that we might share 
them equally. It is of no use disguising it, 
Charley ; I have taken the disease in its most 
aggravated form, and it’s going very hard 
with me.” Then, looking into his face, she 
said, “You will try to like him, Charley? 
and say you hope we may be happy.” 

“I do from the very bottom of my heart,” 
he answered, kissing her. “And as for 
Dynecourt, he’s a capital fellow, and I shall 
be proud to call him brother. Why, Audrey, 
you crying! Ihave not seen you cry since 
you were a child. Nonsense, you stupid 
thing. ‘The old lady is a little on stilts just 
now, but she will come ail right, only give 
her time. You must not mind her being 
disappointed ; that is only natural, you know. 
When do you want to run away from us?” 

“‘ Oh, Geoffrey says as soon as we can get a 
house. I tell him he isafraid that I shall change 
my mind ; but there is no fear of that now.” 

“Well,” said her brother, “you know I 
will do all I can to smooth matters for you ; 
and if mamma is cross, we must not seem 
to notice it.” 

So, acting on this principle, they tried 
to make themselves pleasant and agreeable 
during dinner, but Lady Laura would have 
none of their amenities. She wore her most 
injured air, and seldom spoke, unless to beg 
her daughter not to laugh, as it jarred upon her 
nerves ; or to ask her son not to speak guste 
so loud, as her head would not stand it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—TRUE TO EACH OTHER. 


“ AUDREY,’ said Captain Verschoyle, as they 
sat chatting together next morning after break- 
fast, “ I’ve something to tell you. Do you 
know I am more in love than I ever was 
before ?” 

“You in love! 
seriously ?” 

“ Yes, seriously,” he replied, stretching him- 
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so that I have asked the girl to marry me.” 


“Who is she?” exclaimed Audrey, in| most refined and agreeable family. 


amazement. “Any one I know? 
Miss Bingham ?” 


self,so as to appear quite at his ease ; “so much | knew very nice people—Dynecourt, by the 


way, visited there—and altogether were a 
Miss 


Not | Fox was going to remain there, and perhaps 


that induced me to make another visit to 


“No,” laughed her brother, “I think she | them, and so it went on until I found myself 
had better marry old Ford, as a sort of squar- | over head and ears in love. At first I thought 
ing up of matters properly. But it’s somebody | it would share the fate of my other amours, 


you have seen.” 


‘“*Some one I have seen. Oh! I should 


| 


and the flame would die out before it was 
well kindled. But instead of that it has gone 


never guess, Charlie, unless it be Edith Staple- | on increasing, until I am worried with fears 
ton ; but then she has only been a widow that her bigoted old father, who has a horror 


three weeks.” 


of soldiers, won't give his consent, and the 


“Don’t be absurd,” said Captain Vers- | child, I believe, would be frightened to death 
choyle ; “‘what should put her into your | at the idea of marrying without it.” 


| 


head ?” 

“Why, because you were so desperately in 
love with her once. I remember when you 
heard she was going to marry Colonel Sta- 


pleton you were frantic, and walked in front | 


of her window almost a whole night.” 

“Yes, I recollect that too,” laughed Cap- 
tain Verschoyle ; “that night cured me. I 
got a horrid cold, and sneezed all the love out 


| 


“You don’t mean to say you have asked 
her father?” said Audrey, in amazement. 

“Of course I have. What else would you 
have me to do?” replied her brother sharply. 

“ Well, I suppose, nothing,” said Audrey ; 


“only I wonder if you remember—” and she 


of my head I suppose, for certainly it had | 


never got beyond that weak part of my body.” 


of the tender passion? You have had much | 


experience, you know, Charlie, within my 
memory.” 

“ Yes, but all differing from this. 
that naturally I am a very selfish fellow, but 
somehow I feel I could give up everything 
for the sake of this girl.” 

“To tell me who she is, Charles ; then I 
shall know whether I am to put faith in you.” 

“Well,” said Captain Verschoyle, feeling 
rather nervous, “ you remember that pre‘ty 
Quaker child we saw at Plymouth?” 

“Yea” 

“Then, regardless of grammar, that’s her.” 

“ Now I &now you are laughing,” said Au- 
drey, puzzled to understand what he meant. 

“Indeed I am not. I am quite serious. 
I will tell youall about it. When in London, 
after leaving Dyne Court, I went to the 
Paddington station to inquire about my boxes: 
there, to my surprise, I met Mrs. Fox and her 
daughter. They had come up to visit another 
daughter,a Mrs. Hanbury, who lives at Fryston. 
And seeing they were in a dilemma because 
of not meeting her as they had expected, I, in 
return for their kindness to me, volunteered 
to conduct them safely to Shoreditch. Mrs. 
Hanbury took me for a friend of her mother’s, 
and invited me to dinner. As I was alone, 
and did not know very well how to pass my 
time, I accepted, and went down the next 
day. I found they lived in a charming house, 


stopped, not knowing how to finish her 
sentence, 

“1 know what you mean,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, in a defiant voice ; “* you wonder 


| because he keeps a shop; and suppose 
“ And this is, you think, a different phase | 


he does, what difference does that make to 
her, or to my love for her? She is as much 
a lady in education, thought, and feeling as 


| any one I krow.” 


I know | 








“Oh! I am sure of that, Charlie. You 
remember how much I admired her, and how 
astonished I was to find that you had not 
been more impressed with her beauty. Still I 
must say I am surprised at your having 
overcome all the notions you have hitherto 
held. It will be very awkward for you; 
everybody will naturally ask ‘ who was she ?’” 

“Well! and let them ask. I do not care, 


| If they have no more feeling for me than that, 


I am well rid of such friends. Am I to 
break the heart of a dear, sweet, ioving gil, 
who, I know, would make my whole life 
good and happy, because her father does not 
happen to have a position in the great world ? 
Suppose Dynecourt’s father, or Dynecourt 
himself, kept a shop, what would you do?” 

“Help him in the business now, my dear ; 
but had such been the case I am not quite 
certain that I should have so readily fallen in 
love with him.” 

**Had I seen Dorothy surrounded by any- 
thing but refinement, neither should I. Re- 
member when I first saw her and mistook 
the servant ior her mother, I never gave her 
a thought. But when I met her and her 
relations, perfect in manner and breeding, 
and with all the luxuries and elegancies of 
wealth about them, the whole thing was 
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changed. In the same way you thanked 
Mr. Ford for the honour he had conferred 
on you by proposing that you should become 
the mistress of Dyne Court. But had he 
kept the establishment of his early days and 
walked from behind the counter to entreat 
you to be Mrs. Richard Ford, you would 
have told him he was ready for a lunatic 
asylum, or he could never have forgotten the 
difference between your station and his own.” 

**Qu'te true, Charlie dear,” said Audrey, 
giving hima kiss. “ Still you must forgive 

me for expressing some astonishment, and 
also for asking you whether you have con- 
sidered all you are giving up. If you mar- 
ried without money, I suppose you would be 
obliged to sell out ?” 

“Yes. But really, Audrey, I am thoroughly 
sick of soldiering. Harry Egerton and I went 
into things the other night, and I should 
have about six hundred a year. I would 
much rather live in the country than in the 
town. You know I hate balls and dinners. 
I am getting too old for such things. A snug 
little place and a sweet little wife are a great 
deal more to my fancy now.” 

“Oh, you dear old thing!” laughed his 
sister, giving him another hug. “I believe it 
is true. Why you are getting absolutely 
romantic. Of course she is dreadfully in love 
with you ?” 

“Well, I believe she. is,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, “but the last time I saw her I 
gave way to my abominable temper and 
went off in a huff.” He then proceeded to 
relate that the next morning, being repentant, 
he had called, but found that Dorothy and 
her aunt had left. “But I fancy they 
have only gone to Fryston, and I shall run 
down there in an hour’s time to see. I do 
hope the old man will write to me. I quite 
expected to have had an answer to my letter 
this morning. I do not see that he can say 
anything but ‘ Yes,’ for, to satisfy his scruples 
of conscience, I offered to give up my pro- 
fess'on.” 

‘The sister and brother had a little more 
conversation about their future hopes and 
plans, and then Captain Verschoyle started 
for Fryston. He would have felt very un- 
easy about his reception, had his thoughts 
not been engrossed with Dorothy. He had 
no doubt that she would forgive him, espe- 
cially when he told her he had written to her 
father offering for her sake to become a man 

of peace. 

Fryston Grange, even in winter, when 
the trees were no longer clothed with their 


Captain Verschoyle walked towards the house 
he felt he had very little to offer Dorothy in 
comparison with the comforts her sister en- 
joyed. Love was beginning to work a com- 
| plete change in the man’s nature. It was 
| making him uncertain of his own merits and 
doubtful as to his success. He had seidom 
felt more thoroughly ill at ease than he did 
during the few minutes he sat in Mrs Han- 
bury’s drawing-room, waiting for her to make 
her appearance. 

The door opened, and instead of Grace, 
Dorothy came to meet him. How was it 
that Charles Verschoyle, feeling more love 
for her than he had ever done before, seemed 
| all at once utterly incapable of giving ex- 
pression to it? Josiah Crewdson himself 
could not have been more embarrassed. He 
stood holding both her hands ‘in his until 
Dorothy looked into his face for the cause of 
his changed manner. But the gaze she met 
must have satisfied her, for the blood came 
rushing to her cheeks as she stammered— 

“T am so glad to see thee again. Grace 
is not at home; she has taken Aunt Abigail 
for a drive.” 

“TI do not deserve this happiness, 
Dorothy,” Captain Verschoyle at last got 
power to say; “but I have been wretched 
since our last meeting.” 

And the next half-hour was taken up in 
listening to all the self-inflicted woes and 
torments only pleasing to the ears of those 
for whom they are endured. After this, their 
hopes and fears regarding her’ father’s con- 
sent being obtained had to be discussed, and 
then Captain Verschoyle looked very grave 
as he said— 

“Dorothy, I have done much that needs 
to be forgiven by you.” 

Dorothy looked up surprised. 

“Ves,” he added; “I fear had you pos- 
sessed more worldly knowledge, and read 
/me truly, you would never have given me 
your love. I had no right to ask it from you 
when I did, but I was so anxious to hear that 
the treasure which I coveted was mine that 
I did not care what you suffered. I had no 
| right to go to York, or to induce you to go 
there, without first speaking to your family ; 
it was taking advantage of the trusting inno- 
cence of a child—for such you are compared 
| with me, Dorothy. And it was selfishness that 
| took me to Leeds, causing me to be utterly 
unmindful of how much you might suffer for 
it. Oh, my darling! I cannot forgive myself.” 

** But I can forgive thee,” she said, putting 
her hand into his. “I too acted wrongly ir. 




















leafy coverings, was a pretty place. As 
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father would not approve of thee; but, 
Charles, thou hast told him thou wilt give up 
being a soldier ?” 

“Yes, dear. Dorothy, I have but little to 
offer you. 
a very indifferent and selfish one.” 


She put her hand across his mouth, saying— | 


“Thou shalt not say so to me.” 

“ Ah! but it is true,” he laughed, delighted 
at her sweet contradiction ; “ but if my Dolly 
will but try, I think she will make me, if not a 
Quaker, at least a better and a happier man.” 

An hour passed before Captain Verschoyle 
rose to go. “I shall now see Mr. Hanbury,” 
he said, “and you will tell your sister I came 
purposely to talk to her, and that if she will 
permit me I shall come again on Wednesday 
or Thursday, or whenever I hear from your 
father.” He held her from him, and looking 
into her face, said earnestly, “‘ He cannot, I 
think, say No; but, Dorothy, if he should, 
would you give me up?” 

“ No, Charles, I cannot take back my love. 
Whatever comes now, it is thine for ever.” 

“Then mine is yours ; and, child, if we are 


but true to each other, surely God will help us.” | 


CHAFTER XL.—SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY, 


WueN Captain Verschoyle next met Mr. 
Egerton, he told his old friend that he had 
seen Dorothy at Fryston, and had made all 
straight with John Hanbury. “ He does not 
give me much hope of obtaining Mr. Fox's 
consent,” he said. ‘It seems he had set his 
heart upon his daughter marrying young 
Crewdson, who is uncommonly rich, so I 
daresay, besides his horror at having a soldier 
for a son-in-law, he will think I have not 
money enough.” 

“Horror!” repeated the old gentleman. 
“Why should a parcel of Quakers turn un 
their noses at honest men because they're 
soldiers? Confound their ingratitude, if I 
come across old Fox I'll give him a bit of my 
mind. Js principles, forsooth! What would 
have been the good of his principles in Siberia 
or some such outlandish place, where we 
might all have been in prison now hadn't it 
been for such as you? though I daresay,” 
he added, fearing he was scattering his praise 
too freely, “you did not manage to find 
yourself in front when the fighting began.” 

Captain Verschoyle laughed at this impu- 
tation on his gallantry, and the old man con- 
tinued— 

“James Allan, of York, is a connection of 
the Foxes, and I was asking about them ; he 
says they are very wealthy people. Of course 
you know that ?” 


I ain but a poor man, as well as | 


“No. I do not believe they are wealthy ; 
but I have not given money a thought. I 
have no doubt they are tolerably well off— 
nothing more.” 

* Positively, your attachment is quite Ar- 
cadian in its simplicity,” said Mr. Egerton 
with one of his old sneers. “Have you 
spoken to your mother yet ?” 

““No; I am leaving that to you. 
thinking if we could only get her to take up 
the cudgels we might gain an easy victory.” 

“ A very sensible idea, by Jove! I should 
like to see your mother tackle the broad 
brimmers.” 

“If we could only manage an interview 
between her and Mr. Fox,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, laughing at the absurdity of the 
thought, but without any idea of carrying it 
into practice. 

“We'll do it, Charlie,” exclaimed Mr. 
Egerton, delighted at the prospect of such an 
encounter, “and I'll back her ladyship. So 
to-morrow I shall call at Egmont Street about 
twelve o’clock; and be sure that you and 
Audrey are out of the way.” 

The scheme which Mr. Egerton had formed 
| for cbtaining Lady Laura’s consent to her 
'con’s mésalliance was founded on the in- 
formation he had obtained in York respecting 
Nathaniel Fox and his family. ‘There was 
no doubt that Nathaniel was a rich man, for 
to his own money had been added his wife's 
fortune. Besides this, Dorothy would be 
certain to inherit the portion which her 
| grandfather had left to her Aunt Abigail. 
‘Therefore, quite unconsciously, Charles had 
wooed an heiress, and Mr. Egerton knew that 
wealth was the open sesame to Lady Laura’s 
heart. 

Arrived at Egmont Street, Mr. Egerton 
put Lady Laura in good humour at once, 
by saying, apparently to himself, in his 
gruffest voice, “Hum! younger than ever. 
Some people don’t know how to get old;” 
whereupon Lady Laura was most cordial in her 
greeting, and became quite interested in an 
attack of gout he had lately suffered from. 

At length he said, “Oh! by the way, I 
suppose I ought to congratulate you on getting 
rid of that shop-chandler son-in-law whom 
Audrey had set her mind upon giving you 
when I last heard from you.” 

Lady Laura winced. 

“ Abomitiable old bear,” she thought ; “ he 
wants to annoy me, but he shall not be grati- 
fied by seeing it,” so without appearing at all 
vexed she said, “ Thanks—although I do not 
| know that I care much for the exchange she 
| has made.” 
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l 
“Well, but Dynecourt comes of an ex- speak of it; but I hate secréts, and as you're 
cellent family,” continued Mr. Egerton. his mother, it cannot much matter.” 
“Granted ; only when people are not Lady Laura threw ‘off her nonchalant air 
worth a penny, their family is of little im-| at once, and gave undivided attention to Mr. 
portance.” | Egerton’s conversation. 
“Still, you would rather have a man of; . “It appears that some time ago Charley’s 
your own class for a son-in-law, I suppose.” | fancy was taken by a very pretty girl he saw. 
“I should not have objected to Mr. Ford,” | He found that her father was a woollen ma- 
said Lady Laura, smiling blandly ; “and I | nufacturer, or something of that sort, in the 
wonder at your asking me about it. I thought | West of England, so he tried to forget her. 


‘ta? 


you were so fond of the dourgeaiste, that you | At York, however, they met by accident 


considered they conferred honour upon us 
in the alliances which we formed with them.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Mr. 
Fgerton. ‘‘I think they generally get the 
worst of the bargain.” 

Lady Laura shrugged her shoulders. “1 
look upon the matter as a fair exchange,” 
she said, “If they did not want blood, they 
would not marry us; and if we did not want 
money, assuredly we should never marry 
them. Had I a fortune to give to Audrey 
and Charles, I should expect they would 
make their choice from their own set. 
as wealth has been denied to us, I do not 
consider that my son or my daughter will 
lose caste if they marry persons connected 
with business, provided their fortunes are 
sufficiently ample to silence people’s remarks, 
or give a soupron of envy to those they 
make.” 

“ Very sensibly put,” exclaimed Mr. Eger- 
ton. “I wish I had only known that your 
sentiments were so liberal, Lady Laura. I 
always imagined you had a horror of every- 
body connected with trade.” 

“ Well, trade is an odious word, certainly ; 
but no one regards a wealthy man, like Mr. 
Ford, for instance, as a common shopkeeper.” 

“Still, I have heard that he kept a shop, 
or his father did before him.” 

“Oh dear !” exclaimed Lady Laura, raising 
her hand with a deprecatory movement. “ In 


these days of parvenus, fathers are ignored, | 


and it is the worst possible taste to talk of 
any family but your own ; if that happens to 
be good, speak of it by all means, for these 
people worship rank and breeding.” 

“Two things their money can’t buy, eh !” 

“Of course not. They must yain them 
by reflection, so they marry into good fami- 
lics—a very laudable thing too; they are 
then received into society on account of the 
wife’s or husband's standing.” 

“Ah! I wish I had known your opinions 


But | 


again, and then he told me about it, saying, 
as he knew you would never receive her, he 
should try to overcome his affection.” 

“Most certainly not,” said. Lady Laura 
firmly. 

“Oh! well then, that’s all right ; for since 
you have been talking I have been wondering 
if I had been to blame in the matter.” 

“You to blame! How?” 

“Well, of course, I made inquiries about 
the family, for her aunt happens to be a 
neighbour of mine. And, by Jove! I dis- 
covered they are very wealthy people. The 
girl will have a large fortune from her father, 
besides her mother’s money and this maiden 
aunt’s.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Lady 
Laura. ‘What did Charles say?” 

“ Oh! I have never told him. I thought, ifI 
did, perhaps he wouldn’t agree to give her up.” 

“ And why on earth should he, if she has 
all this money ?” 

“Why, as I told you, her father is a trades- 
man : may keep a draper’s shop, for anything 
I know.” 

“ My dear Mr. Egerton, now you are too 
absurd. You know what Charles’s income 
is, and how extravagant his habits are. Un- 
less he marries a girl with money, what is he 
todo? He isytired of being a soldier, and 
wants a home; and how is he to get one? 
If the girl is at all decent, and has a fortune, 
and such prospects as you describe, he could 
not do better than marry her. And he ought 
to know that I have his happiness too much 
at heart to put any obstacle in his way.” 

Mr. Egerton’s brown eyes grew quite bright, 
and twinkled at the success of his scheme. 

“You really surprise me; I thought you 
would have been distracted about it,” he said. 
“ And you have not heard all yet,—they are 
Quakers !” 

“ Quakers !” echoed Lady Laura. ‘ What, 
those people who wear the horrid bonnets 











before,” said Mr. Egerton mysteriously. 
“Why? For what reason ?” 
“ Well,” replied the old man with a charm- 
ing air of candour, “ perhaps I ought not to 


and grey gowns? Oh! Charles must have 
known she had money. No man could 
fall in love with a woman disguised in that 
manner. Impossible !” 
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“Ts it? I can tell you, my dear lady, I 
have not seen anything so sweet for a very 
long time; she’s as fresh as a,blush rose. 
If all the women are like hes, I ought 
to thank my stars I was not brobght up a 
broad-brimmer.” 

“ Then you have seen her?” she asked. 

“ Yes, she was staying at Leeds with some 
people I know, and I offered to escort her to 
York, knowing nothing about Charlie, you 
see. 

“ And Charles likes the girl, and you know 
she has lots of money, and is charming, and 


yet you are allowing her to slip through his 
fingers. What absurd notions men take into 
their heads, to be sure! This, I suppose, then, 
was the cause of his giving up Miss Bingham 
and her £50,000 ?” 

“Well, if he can get this girl, he need 
never repent that sacrifice.” 

“You don’t mean it?” replied Lady Laura, 
delighted. ‘“ But have you made every in- 
quiry? Is your authority reliable ?” 

“Oh! her mother’s family have lived about 
York for years ; they are very quiet people, 
spending little, and this girl’s father married 
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twice, each time a lady with money. The 
Quakers are generally moneyed folk, -you 
know. ‘The girl’s mother was the second 
wife.” 

“ And Charles really admires her, and is 
trying to overcome it on my account ?” said 
Lady Laura. “ Dear boy !” 


“Well, perhaps I must not give him too| 


much credit for self-denial!” laughed the old 
gentleman. “To tell you the truth, he Aas 
proposed for her, and her father refuses his 
consent.” 
“And why? For what?” exclaimed her 
ladyship indignantly. 
XI—61 





“The reason he gives is, that Charles is a 
soldier, and not a Quaker.” 

“Oh! those reasons can be easily over- 
come,” replied Lady Laura confidentially. 
“ Charles already intends to give up his pro- 
fession, which the old man need not know, 
and therefore will take as a concession to his 
wishes. ‘Ther he can go to the chapel with 
them for a little time; that is often done. 
Sir Francis Charlton always went to early 
prayers with that rich Miss Jones until they 
were married, and I am sure those Dalrymple 
girls went for months to some little con- 
venticle because they wanted to catch Lord 
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Kilmarsh. I took Audrey there once, and I | 
thought I should have died. However, we 
never went again, for before the end of the 
next week we heard he had married his old 
tutor’s daughter. Oh! that can easily be 
managed. I must have a talk with Charles. 
I shall tell him I feel much hurt at his want of 
confidence in his mother. My children never 
seem to comprehend that the one object of 
my life has been to make them happy.” 

“It was rather rash of him, though,” said 
Mr. Egerton, “to propose without knowing 
whether the girl had a penny.” 

* But don't you think he must have known 
something of it?” replied Lady Laura. 

“No; for he does not believe it now. 
The real motive which the father has for re- 
fusing Charles is, that he wants his daughter 
to marry a man to whom she was half engaged 
when she met Charles—a man of enormous 
wealth.” 

“ Now, is not that exactly like those rich 
people ?” asked her ladyship in an injured 
tone. ‘ They are so fearfully avaricious ; all | 
they think about is money. Odious old man! 
And he would sacrifice his daughter ?” 

“ Oh yes! without a scruple,” replied Mr. 
Egerton. “Her father thinks Ae ought to 
choose her husband for her.” 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed her ladyship. “ But 
what is their name ?” 

“Fox. The other members of the family 
favour Charles ; only the old man seems to 
be against him.” 

“Well, I call it very, very unkind of 
Charles,” said Lady Laura, * to allow all this 
to go on without mentioning it to his mother.” 

** Well, I daresay he would have done so, 
but he thought you had been worried enough 
lately. But now I shall tell him I have 
spoken to you, and that he had better act 
upon your advice, which we know is generally 
correct.” 





Mr. Egerton and Lady Laura parted mu- 
tually pleased with each other—he at the | 
success of his undertaking, she at the prospect | 
of her son securing a rich wife. For her ill- | 
fortune with Audrey had shaken her confi- | 
dence and made her fear that Charles would 
also disappoint her hopes. She saw now 
that these fears were not groundless. Accord- 
ing to Harry Egerton’s account he was partially 
ignorant of the girl's expectations (not that she 
quite believed that)—still it savoured of im- 
prudence to propose without consulting her, 
and the sooner he married the better. 

So Lady Laura was impatient until she saw 
Captain Verschoyle. She then acted with | 
much caution, speaking of little else than her 


——_—__, 
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great na for him, her desire to see him 
settled, and her readiness to promote his hap- 
piness in every way. She readily acceded to 
his request that she would call upon the 
Hanburys when Mr. Fox’s consent was 
obtained, and fixed the following Thursday 
for her visit. “ You can write and say that we 
are coming, Charles, and that will remove 
the awkwardness of a first meeting.” 

This prospect, and a letter from Miss 
Brocklehurst, somewhat softened her towards 
Audrey, who, she now knew, had already met 
Miss Fox. Audrey praised the young lady’s 
beauty, described the house and grounds, 
and did all in her power to strengthen her 
mother’s favourable opinion of the match. 

“When I call I shall take you w:th me,” 
said Lady Laura, “and remember that we go 
very quietly dressed. You can put on your 


| brown silk, and I shall wear black, and Mar- 


shall must take the feather out of my bonnet.” 

“‘ Really, mamma,” said Audrey, “I do not 
see any necessity for that.” 

“‘T daresay you do not ; but however little 
you may have appreciated it, I have made it 
my rule through life never to consider my- 
self when the happiness or interest of my 
children was at stake. When I visit these 
people I shall adapt myself as much as _pos- 
sible to their habits and manners, and I trust, 
for your brother’s sake, Audrey, that you will 
endeavour to do the same.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—WHICH IS IT TO BE? 


Aubrey did not require to don her most 
sober-looking dress, and Lady Laura’s bonnet 
continued to be adorned by the feather, for 
the visit to Fryston had to be postponed. 
Next morning’s post brought a most decided 
refusal of Captain Verschoyle’s suit, to which 
Nathaniel Fox said his conscience and his 
principles alike forbade him to listen. 

Captain Verschoyle went at once to Mr. 
Hanbury’s office, but was told that John 
had not been there that morning. This de- 
cided him to take the train to Fryston, and 
on reaching the Grange he learnt from Grace 
that on the previous evening her father had 
arrived from Leeds, and had that morning 
started for King’s-heart, taking Dorothy with 
him. “She left this note for you,” said Grace, 
“and I need not tell you in what distress 
the poor child was. I fear this is a hopeless 


| case, Captain Verschoyle.” 


Captain Verschoyle read Dorothy’s note, 
and then he set his face firmly, as one who 
makes a strong resolve. 

“ No, Mrs. Hanbury,” he answered, “it is 
not hopeless, and never shall be as long as 
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your sister is true to what she says here. | 
She bids me hope on, and I will hope ever, 
and I believe we shall yet conquer.” 

So it was agreed that Charles Verschoyle 
should continue his visits to Fryston. There 
he would get all the tidings they could give 
him of Dorothy, and of the success of her plan 
to soften her father and get their wish granted. 

Nathaniel Fox had gone to Leeds to see 
Josiah Crewdson, and learn from him the 
reason for his assertion that Dorothy, with 
her father’s consent, was engaged to marry | 
Charles Verschoyle. So taxed, Josiah had | 
told Nathaniel the whole story, and his mo- | 
tive for thus silencing his sisters’ indignant 
wrath. The old man had thanked him for 
dealing so kindly with them, and after a 
time, seeing that either he must bear the 
blame of inconsistency, or his daughter the 
shame of indecorum and levity, he decided | 
to take refuge in that stronghold of Friends’ 
principles—silence. He would be silent to 
the rebukes ; listen—without defending him- 
self—to the condemnation ; and bear what- 
ever blame the members of the society chose 
to accord to him; all this his conscience 
allowed. But to permit his daughter to 
marry a man of whom he knew nothing, and 
who belonged to a profession which he con- 
sidered ungodly and profane, was not to be 
thought of; therefore he decidedly said “ No.” 
Josiah tried every argument to move him, but 
in vain; he only made him say angrily, that 
he had no reason to plead the cause of a 
woman who had treated him so unfairly. | 

“No,” said Josiah, “not so. She told 

me and thee she would strive to do as we 
| wished. I believe she did strive and failed. 
I feel that I could have no chance with 
such a man as Charles Verschoyle, who, 
though a soldier, is no mere worldling. | 
Never think I feel angry with Dorothy. | 
Though she could not give me her love, | 
she stirred up something within me which 
has given me a hope that some day I may 
again try my fate, and by this teaching, hard 
| as it seems, succeed better.” 

So winter fairly set in, Christmas went past, | 
and the new year was born. Audrey’s wedding | 
was to take place within a week, and in the 
bustle of preparation Lady Laura ceased to 
scheme for obtaining the consent of that 
“ nig-headed, avaricious, wicked old man,” as 
she persisted in calling Nathaniel Fox. 

Her ladyship had been several times to see 
Mrs. Hanbury. Between Grace and Audrey | 
a mutual liking had sprung up. which was 
|| likely to be increased as Geoftrey Dynecourt 
| had decided upon taking a house at Fryston. 





All Lady Laura saw and learnt from 
Grace confirmed her belief that Dorothy was 
worth the exertions which she considered she 
was urging her son to make. So she de- 
cided that whenever Audrey was fairly off 
her hands, she would strain every nerve to 
bring matters to a favourable conclusion. 

Captain Verschoyle, on his part, was willing 
to listen to any scheme likely to give him 
what was now the one desire and wish of 


| his life ; but as week after week rolled on he 


grew more despondent. He had written to 
Mr. Egerton saying, that this suspense was 
so unendurable that he should come down to 
Darington to consult him. A letter which 
he received at this time from Lord Morpeth 
offering him, if he still thought of selling out, 
a colonial appointment, caused him to re- 
solve upon at once deciding his fate, and he 
started the next day for King’s-heart. 
Dorothy did not know that she was to see 
her lover that day, or she would have fancied 
that January had suddenly changed to June. 
As it was, the wintry sun striving to shine 
gave her no gladness ; it could not make the 
day bright for her. Poor Dorothy! she had 
spent two weary months. Sometimes hope 


seemed so bright that nothing could extin- 
guish it, at other times so dim that nothing 


could rekindle it. Her mother’s face had a 
troubled anxious look, as if she knew that her 
child had a sorrow which she could not bear 
for her. And Dorothy’s languid movements 
and forced smiles seemed to add a sharper 


| pang to Nathaniel’s heart. 


‘Lhe unusually loud ring of the bell did not, 
as it used to do, make Dorothy run to the 
window, nor stand on the footstool or on 
tiptoe, to see who their visitor might be. 
Patience wondered who it was, but Dorothy 
did not care. When Lydia opened the door, 
it was Charles Verschoyle who stood on the 
threshold. 

It was several minutes before either Dorothy 
or he remembered more than that they had 
met again. After some little time had elapsed, 
Captain Verschoyle told his errand, and then 
he turned to Patience and said— 

“ Mrs. Fox, you are aware that my greatest 
wish is to have Dorothy for my wife. I 
asked her father for his consent, and he re- 
fused it because I was a soldier. In defer- 
ence to his scruples, I offered to give up my 


| profession—still he refused. I have waited 


for two months hoping he would alter his 
decision, but he remains obstinate. Yester- 
day morning my uncle offered me a desirable 
appointment, and I have come here to know 
whether I shall accept or refuse it. I have 
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no wish to influence Dorothy to’ disobey 
her father, but if she loves me as I love her, 
she will now consent. to be my wife, and I 
shall accept Lord Morpeth’s offer. But if 
she feels that she cannot disregard her 
father’s wish, and that her love for me is not 
strong enough to overcome all obstacles, I 
shall remain,in my profession. And as these 
rumours of disaffection in India will cause 
many regiments to be sent there, I shall at 
once apply for foreign service. This sus- 
pense has become to me unendurable. I 
feel it would either kill me or kill my love. 
Besides, after a certain point I consider that 
even parental obedience has a limit. We are 
all agreed that human love is not the growth 
of human will, Surely hearts, not hands, are 
meant when it is said, * What God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.’ Dorothy,” 
he continued, looking beseechingly towards 
her, “ you have heard what I have said, your 
heart will decide ; tell me; which is it to 
be?” 

“T will be thine,” she said, putting her 
hand in his. “Oh mother!” she cried, 
“remember what thou once told me I ought | 
to feel. I do feel all that, and much more 
towards him. It is not want of love to thee 
and father which makes me choose as I do. 
Thou must forgive me!” 

“T do, my child,” said Patience. “I shall | 
never blame thee, and I will do my best to 
soften thy father; but before I can say 
more on this subject he must be consulted. 
Charles Verschoyle had better go to Ply- 
mouth and speak to thy father, and tell him 
what thou hast said in my presence. And 
when he comes home thou must be frank, 
and give him thy decision, with thy reasons 
for making it.” 

Captain Verschoyle carried out this arrange- 
ment, and the result was that after a length- | 
ened and stormy interview Nathaniel de- 
manded three days for consideration, dur- 
ing which time ‘Charles Verschoyle should 
hold no communication with Dorothy ; then 
he would give his answer. 

To this Captain Verschoyle was obliged to 
consent, although it was just then rather hard 
upon him, as it was impossible for him to 
stay in Plymouth and hear it. The day on 
which Nathaniel’s decision was to be given 
Audrey had fixed for her wedding ; a wedding 
that, notwithstanding all Lady Laura’s argu- | 
ments against it, was to be a very quiet one. 

All her ladyship’s anger had vanished. | 
She was well up in the Dynecourt pedigree, | 
and atter giving some parvenu friend or | 
money-seeking mother a history of their | 














| not to take her out of England, should 


| the assembled guests, and asked them to give 


|come what may, they are possessed of life’s 





long descent from almost royal ancestors, 
she would end by saying,—* Of course 1 can 
say nothing to Audrey, for I made a love 
match myself, and refused the most eligible 
‘ parties’ of that season for her dear father, 
Girls can very seldom secure everything. 
One must generally give up family or money, 
and I am quite content with the choice 
Audrey has made; for, after all, money only 
buys foleration.” 

Happiness gave to Audrey’s face a softness 
which had been often wanting before, and when 
the wedding party returned from church Miss 
Brocklehurst declared that Audrey Dynecourt 
was better looking than ever Audrey Vers- 
choyle had been. Mr. Ford, by his own 
desire, was present, and he and Miss Brockle- 
hurst paid each other so many compliments, 
and were so determined to meet again, that 
Audrey whispered she thought she should call 
him “‘ God-papa.” 

Captain Verschoyle was in the highest 
spirits, for Nathaniel’s answer had come. 
He gave way at last, though under great pro- 
test. Only on condition that Charles Vers- 
choyle would wait a year for her, and promise 


Dorothy be his wife. 
Lady Laura announced the fact herself to 





her their congratulations. ‘ You are my true 
friends,” she said, “and know that my one 
object in life has been my children’s welfare. 
In the choice each has made, they have fol- 
lowed the dictates of their own hearts. And 
though they may not have secured all those | 
worldly advantages which many consider | 
necessary to enjoyment, I, from experience, 

can tell them that in marriage love alone 

insures happiness, and having gained that, 


true elixir.” 


CHAPTER XLII.—LADY LAURA ACCEPTS THE 
SITUATION, 


Since Audrey’s marriage-day more than a 
year has elapsed, spring has come round, and 
Lady Laura, writing to Lady Spencer, who 
is spending the winter in Rome, says— 


“My Dear Isapet,—I delayed writing to 
you until Charles’s wedding had taken place, 
knowing the kind interest you take in all that 
concerns me and mine. And now I have 
another piece of news to tell you, nothing less 
than that I am a grandmother ; and, do you 
know? I do not mind it in the least, but am 
rather proud of it. 

“Yes, dear Audrey has a son—such a lovely 
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boy ; nurse says he’s exactly like-me. He / will make a nice addition to their rather 
was born at Dyne Court. . Mr. Ford asked it | limited income. My own plans are not 
as a particular favour. to him, and I think | quite decided.. I think I shall give up this 
Geoffrey was rather. glad, as for. more than | house and take apartments. Now that my chil- 
two hundred years the eldest child has always dren are settled, I intend confining my visit- 
been. born at the family place. I hope great ing circle to my relations and especial friends, 
things from this circumstance, but Geoffrey among whom, my dear Isabel, you and your 
and Audrey will not hear it mentioned, | family stand pre-eminent. I long for your 
and say she went there on the understand- return, that you may see Audrey. She is 
ing that it was only to further cement their | wonderfully improved—looks so handsome, 
friendship. I think I told you the ow dit, | and is younger than ever. I never saw such 
that Maria Brocklehurst was to marry Mr. | devotion as there is between her and Geoffrey, 
Ford. At first I laughed at the idea’ and 1 am quite certain that Charles and 
of a woman of her age, and with such Dorothy will be just such another pair. I 
a good fortune, dreaming of such a thing. ; need not tell you what comfort I derive from 
However, I now begin to have some faith | the contemplation of their happiness, nor how 
in the story. I wrote to her about it, | thankful I am that I was enabled to cast 
and she replied in her brusque way, ‘That aside all my more ambitious projects for 
it would be wiser for people to attend to| them. After all, my dear Isabel, the pleasures 
their own affairs, and leave time to show | of the world—rank, wealth, fame—all fail to 
whether there is any truth in reports.’ | give us complete happiness unless we have 
“ And now for Charles. They were married | some one to love and to love us. The older 
on the roth of last month. I did not go to | we grow, the more we value a blessing which 
the wedding as the weather was cold, and | can sweeten joy and alleviate grief. Now, I 
Charles was afraid the journey might be too | daresay you are laughing at me, and thinking 
much for me. Mrs. Hanbury, the bride's | that I am growing romantic in my old days. 
sister, tells me everything went off extremely | Well, perhaps it is from seeing so much love- 
well, and Dorothy looked lovely. Tell making, or the result of finding myself a 
Spencer I made her adopt the loose Grecian | grandmother. But I certainly feel twenty 
knot at the back of the head, and, as he | years younger than I did this time last year, 
said, it made her perfect. They have taken | and if you and dear Spencer would only make 
a pretty place in Essex for a year, wishing | haste and return to England, and tell me 
to be near Fryston, where Audrey and the | that I am looking so, you would make 
Hanburys live. After all, Dorothy had a for- | perfectly happy, 
tune. Her father gave her ten thousand “Your most affectionate, 
pounds on her wedding morning, so that | “LAURA VERSCHOYLE.” 


Th: End. 
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IV.—DISASTERS OF THE CAMISARDS—MARSHAL VILLARS NEGOTIATES WITH CAVALIER—THE 
CITY OF NISMES—CAVALIER DESERTED BY HIS FOLLOWERS—DEFEAT OF ROLAND, AND 
END OF THE INSURRECTION—THE CHURCH IN THE DESERT—CONCLUSION, 


HE insurrection in the Cevennes had | English army; and it was suggested that if 

continued for more than two years, when | they could effect a landing on the coast of 
at length it began to excite serious uneasiness | Languedoc, and co-operate with the Cami- 
at Versailles. It was felt to be a source of | sards, it would at the same time help the cause 
weakness as well as danger to France, then | of religious liberty, and operate as a powerful 
at war with Portugal, England, and Savoy. | diversion in favour of the confederate armies, 
What increased the alarm of the French | then engaged with the armies of France in the 
government, was the fact that the insurgents | Low Countries and on the Rhine. 
were anxiously looking abroad for help, and| In order to ascertain the feasibility of the 
endeavouring to rouse the Protestant govern- | proposed landing, and the condition of the 
ments of the North to strike a blow in their | Camisard insurgents, the ministry of Queen 
behalf. England and Holland had been| Anne sent the Marquis de Miremont, a 
especially appealed to. Large numbers of | Huguenot refugee in England, on a mission 
Huguenot soldiers were then serving in the|to the Cevennes; and he succeeded in 
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reaching the insurgent camp at St. Felix, | 


where he met Roland and the other leaders, 
and arranged with them for the descent of a 
body of Huguenot soldiers on the coast. 

In the month of September, 1703, the 
English fleet were descried in the Gulf of 
Lyons, off Aiguesmortes, making signals, 
which, however, were not answered. Mar- 
shal Montrevel had been warned of the in- 
tended invasion ; and, summoning troops from 
all quarters, he so effectually guarded the 
coast, that a landing was found impracticable. 
Though Cavalier was near at hand, he was 
unable at any point to communicate with the 
English ships ; and after lying off for a few 
days, they spread their sails, and the dis- 
heartened Camisards saw their intended 
liberators disappear in the distance. 

The ministers of Louis X1V. were greatly 
alarmed by this event. The invasion had 
been frustrated for the time, but the English 
fleet might return, and eventually succeed in 
effecting a landing. The danger, therefore, 
had to be provided against, and at once. It 
became clear, even to Louis XIV. himself, 
that the system of terror and coercion which 
had heretofore been exclusively employed 
against the insurgents, had proved a total 
failure. It was accordingly determined to em- 
ploy some other means, if possible, of bringing 
this dangerous insurrection to an end. In pur- 
suance of this object, Montrevel, to his intense 
mortification, was recalled, and the celebrated 
Marshal Villars, the victor of Hochstadt and 
Friedlingen, was appointed in his stead, with 











day he marched still southward to Caveirac, 
only about three miles east of Nismes. 
Montrevel designedly published his inten- 
tion of taking leave of his government on 
a certain day, and proceeding to Montpelier 
with only a very slender force,—pretending to 
send the remainder to Deaucaire, in the 
opposite direction, for the purpose of escort- 
ing Villars, his successor, into the city, 
Ilis object in doing this was to deceive the 
Camisard leader, and to draw him into a 
trap. The intelligence became known to 
Cavalier, who now watched the Montpelier 
road, for the purpose of inflicting a parting 
blow upon his often-baffled enemy. In- 
stead, however, of Montrevel setting out for 
Montpelier with a small force, he mustered 
almost the entire troops belonging to the 
garrison of Nismes—over six thousand horse 
and foot—and set out to overwhelm Cavalier, 
who lay in his way. Montrevel divided his 
force into several bodies, and so disposed 
them as completely to surround the Cami- 
sard force, near Langlade. The first en- 
counter was with the royalist regiment of 
Firmarcon, which Cavalier completely routed ; 
but while pursuing them too keenly, the Cami- 
sards were assailed in flank by a strong body 
of foot posted in vineyards along the road, 
and driven back upon the main body. The 
Camisards now discovered that a still stronger 
battalion was stationed in their rear; and, 
indeed, wherever they turned, they saw the 
royalists posted in force. ‘There was no 
alternative but cutting their way through the 


full powers to undertake and carry out the | enemy ; and Cavalier, putting himself at the 


pacification of Languedoc. 

Villars reached Nismes towards the end of 
August, 1704; but before his arrival, Mon- 
trevel at last succeeded in settling accounts 
with Cavalier, and wiped out many old scores 
by inflicting upon him the severest defeat 
the Camisard arms had yet received. It 
was his first victory over Cavalier, and his 
last. 

Cavalier’s recent successes had made him 
careless. Having so often overcome the 
royal troops against great odds, he began to 
think himself invincible, and to despise his 
enemy. His success at Martinargues had 
the effect of greatly increasing his troops ; 
and he made a descent upon the low country 


thousand foot and two hundred horse. 


| 


| 
| 


Appearing before Bouciran, which he en.- | 


tered without resistance, he demolished the 
fortifications, and proceeded southwards to 
St. Géniés, which he attacked and _ took, 
carrying away horses, mules, and arms. Next 





head of his men, led the way, sword in hand. 

A terrible struggle ensued, and the Cami- 
sards at last reached the bridge at Rosni; 
but there too the royalists were found block- 
ing the road, and crowding the heights on 
either side. Cavalier, to avoid recognition, 
threw off his uniform, and assumed the guise 
of a simple Camisard. Again he sought to 
force his way through the masses of the 
enemy. His advance was a series of hand- 
to-hand fights, extending over some six miles, 
and the struggle lasted for nearly the entire 
day. More than a thousand dead strewed 
the roads, of whom one half were Camisards, 
The royalists took five drums, sixty-two 


| horses, and four mules laden with provi- 
in the spring of 1704, at the head of about a | 


sions, but not one prisoner. 

When Villars reached Nismes and heard 
oi this battle, he went to see the field, and 
expressed his admiration at the skill and 
valour of the Camisard chief. “Here is a 
man,” said he, “of no education, without 
any experience in the art of war, who has 
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conducted himself under the most difficult 
and delicate circumstances as if he had been 
a great general. Truly, to fight such 2 battle 
were worthy of Czesar!” 

Indeed, the conduct of Cavalier in this 
struggle so impressed Marshal Villars, that 
he determined if possible to gain him over, 
together with his brave followers, to the 
ranks of the royal army. Villars was no 
bigot, but a humane and honourable man, 
and a thorough soldier. He deplored the 
continuance of this atrocious war, and pro- 
ceeded to take immediate steps to bring it if 
possible to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In the meantime, however, the defeat of 
the Camisards at Nages had been followed 
by other reverses. During the absence of 
Cavalier in the South, the royalist general, 
Lalande, at the head of five thousand troops, 
fell upon the joint forces of Roland and 
Joany at Brenoux, and completely defeated | 
them. ‘The same general lay in wait for the 
return of Cavalier, with his broken forces, to 
his retreat near Euzet ; and on his coming 
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up, the royalists, in overpowering numbers, | 
fell upon the dispirited Camisards, and in- | 
flicted upon them another heavy loss, 

But a greater calamity, if possible, was the | 
discovery and capture of Cavalier’s magazines | 
in the caverns near Euzet. The royalist | 
oldiers, having observed an old woman fre- 
quently leaving the village for the adjoining | 
wood with a full basket and returning with | 
an empty one, suspected her of succouring | 
the rebels, arrested her and took her before | 
the general. When questioned at first ond, 
would confess nothing; on which she was 
ordered forthwith to be hanged. When taken | 
to the gibbet in the market-place, however, 
the old woman’s resolution gave way, and 
she entreated to be taken back to the general, 
when she would confess everything. She 
then acknowledged that she had the care of 
an hospital in the adjoining wood, and that 
her daily errands had been thither. She was 
promised pardon if she led the soldiers at once 
to the place ; and she did so, a battalion follow- 
ing at her heels. 

Advancing into the wood, the old woman | 
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in, stores of drugs, ointment, dressings, and 
hospital furnishings ; and finally, an arsenal 
containing a large store of sabres, muskets, 
pistols, and gunpowder, together with the 
materials for making it; all of which the 
royalists seized and carried off. 

Lalande, before leaving Euzet, inflicted 
upon it a terrible punishment. He gave it 
up to pillage, then burnt it to the ground, 
and put the inhabitants to the sword—all but 
the old woman, who was left alone amidst 
the corpses and ashes of the ruined village. 
Lalande returned in triumph to Alais, some 
of his soldiers displaving on the points of their 
bayonets the ears of the slain Camisards. 

Other reverses followed in quick succes- 
sion. Salomon was attacked near Pont-de- 
Montvert, the birta-place of the insurrection, 
and lost some eight hundred of his men. 
His magazines at Magistavols were also dis- 
covered and ransacked, containing, amongst 
other stores, twenty oxen and a hundred 
sheep. 

Thus, in four combats, the Camisards lost 
nearly half their forces, together with a large 
part of their arms, ammunition, and provisions. 


|The country occupied by them had been 


ravaged and reduced to a state of desert, and 
there seemed but little prospect of their again 
being able to make head against their 
enemies. 

The loss of life during the last year of the 
insurrection had been frightful. Some twenty 
thousand men had perished— eight thousand 
soldiers, four thousand of the Roman Catholic 
population, and from seven to eight thousand 
Protestants. 

Villars had no sooner entered upon the 
functions of his office than he set himself to 
remedy this dreadful state of things. He 
was encouraged in his wise intentions by the 
Baron d’Aigalliers, a Protestant nobleman of 
high standing and great influence, who had 
emigrated into England at the Revocation, 
but had since returned. This nobleman enter- 
tained the ardent desire of reconciling the king 
with his Protestant subjects ; and he was en- 
couraged by the French Court to endeavour 
to bring the rebels of the Cevennes to terms. 


led the soldiers to the mouth of a cavern, into | One of the first things Villars did, was to 
which she pointed, and the men entered. | proceed on a journey through the devastated 
The first sight that met their eyes was a | districts; and he could not fail to be horrified 
number of sick and wounded Camisards lying | by the sight of the villages in ruins, the 
upon couches along ledges cut in the rock. | wasted vineyards, the untilled fields, and the 
They were immediately put to death. Ad- | deserted homesteads which met his eyes on 
vancing into the cavern, the soldiers were | every side. Wherever he went, he gave it 
surprised to find in an inner vault an im-| out that he was ready to pardon all persons 
mense magazine of grain, flour, chestnuts, | —trebels as well as their chiefs—-who should 
beans, barrels of wine and brandy ; farther lay down their arms and submit to the royal 
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clemency ; but that, if they continued obsti- 
nate and refused to submit, he would pro- 
ceed against them to the last extremity. He 
even offered to put arms in the hands of such 
of the Protestant population: as -woukd? co- 
operate with him in suppressing the insur- 
rection, 

In the meantime, the defeated Camisards 
under Roland were reorganising their forces, 
and preparing again to take the field. They 
were unwilling to submit themselves to the 
professed clemency of Villars, without some 
sufficient guarantee that their religious rights 
—in defence of which they had taken up 
arms—wozld be respected. Roland was 
already establishing new magazines in place 
of those which had been destroyed ; he was 
again recruiting his brigades from the Protes- 
tant communes, and many of those who had 
recovered from their wounds rallied again 
under his standard. 

At this juncture, D’Aigalliers suggested to 
Villars that a negotiation should be opened 
directly with the Camisard chiefs to induce 
them to lay down their arms. Roland refused 
to listen to any overtures ; but Cavalier was 
more accessible, and expressed himself willing 
to negotiate for peace provided his religion 
was respected and publicly recognised. And 
Cavalier was right. He saw clearly that 
lonzer resistance was futile, that it could 

only cnd in increased devastation and destruc- 
tion; and he was wise in endeavouring to 
secure the best possible terms under the cir- 
cumstances, for his suffering co-religionists. 
Roland, who refused all such overtures, was 


the more uncompromising and tenacious of | 


purpose; but Cavalier, notwithstanding his 
extreme youth, was by far the more practical 
and politic of the two. 
also that Cavalier had begun to weary of the 
struggle. He became depressed and sad, and 
even after a victory he would kneel down 
amidst the dead and wounded, and pray to 
God that He would turn the heart of the 
king to mercy, and help to re-establish the 
ancient temples throughout the land. 

An interview with Cavalier was eventually 
arranged by Lalande. ‘The br gadier invited 
him to a conference, guaranteeing him safe- 
conduct, and intimating that if he refused 
the meeting,-he would be regarded as the 


enemy of peace, and held responsible before 
God and man for all future bloodshed. Cava- | 


lier replied to Lalande’s invitation, accepting 
the interview, indicating the place and the 
time of meeting. Catinat, the Camisard 
general of horse, was the bearer of Cavalier’s 
letter, and he rode on to Alais to deliver it, 
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arrayed in magnificent costume. Lalande 
was at table when Catinat was shown in to 
him, Observing the strange uniform and 
fierce look of the intruder, the brigadier asked 
who he was? “Catinat!” was the reply. 
“What,” cried Lalande, “are you the Catinat 
who killed.so many people in Beaucaire ?” 
““Yes, it is I,” said Catinat, “and I have 
only endeavoured to do my duty.” “You are 
hardy, indeed, to dare to show yourself before 
me.” “I have come,” said the Camisard, 
“in good faith, persuaded that you are an 
honest man, and on the assurance of my 
brother Cavalier that you would do me no 
harm. I come to deliver you his letter.” 
And so saying, he handed it to the brigadier. 
Hastily perusing the letter, Lalande said, 
“Go back to Cavalier, and tell him that in 
two hours I shall be at the bridge of Avéne 
with only ten officers and thirty dragoons.” 
The interview took place at the time 
appointed, on the bridge over the Avene, 
a few miles south of Alais. Cavalier ar- 
rived, attended by three hundred foot and 
sixty Camisard dragoons. When the two 
chiefs recognised each other, they halted 
their escort, dismounted, and, followed by 
some officers, proceeded on foot to meet each 
other. Lalande had brought with him Cava- 
lier’s younger brother, who had been for some 
time a prisoner, and presented him, saying, 
* The king gives him to you in token of his 
merciful intentions.” ‘The brothers, who had 
not met since their mother’s death, embraced 





There is no doubt | 


and wept. Cavalier thanked the general, and 
then, leaving their officers, the two went on 
one side, and conferred together alone. 

“ The king,” said Lalande, “ wishes, in the 
| exercise of his clemency, to terminate this 
war amongst his subjects; what are your 
terms and your demands?” ‘They consist 
of three things,” replied Cavalier: “ liberty of 
worship; the deliverance of our brethren 
who are in prison and at the galleys; and, if 
the first condition be refused, then free per- 
mission to leave France.” ‘“ How many per- 
sons would wish to leave the kingdom?” 
asked Lalande. ‘‘Ten thousand of various ages 
and both sexes.” ‘Ten thousand! It is im- 
possible! Leave might possibly be granted for 
two, but certainly not forten.” “‘Then,” said 
Cavalier, “if the king will not allow us to 
leave the kingdom, he will at least re-establish 
our ancient edicts and privileges?” 
| Lalande promised to report the result of 
| the con‘erence to the marshal, though he ex- 
| pressed a doubt whether he could agree to 
|the terms proposed. ‘The brigadier took 
leave of Cavalier by expressing the desire to 
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be of service to him at any time; but he 
made a gross and indelicate mistake in offer- 
ing his purse to the Camisard chief. ‘ No, 
no!” said Cavalier, rejecting it with a look 
of contempt, “I wish tor none of your gold, 
but only for religious liberty, or, if that be 
refused, for a safe-conduct out of the king- 
dom.” 

Lalande then asked to be taken up to the 
Camisard troop, who had been watching the 
proceedings of their leader with great interest. 
Coming up to them in the ranks, he said, 
“Here is a purse of a hundred louis with 
which to drink the king’s health.” Their 
reply was like their leader’s, ‘“‘We want no 
money, but liberty of conscience.” “ It is not 
in my power to grant you that,” said the 
general, “ but you will do well to submit to 
the king’s will.” “ We are ready,” said they, 
“to obey his orders, provided he grants our 
just demands ; but if not, we are prepared to 
die arms in hand.” And “thus ended this 
memorable interview, which lasted for about 
two hours; Lalande and his followers re- 
turning to Alais, while Cavalier went with his 
troop in the direction of Vezenobres. 

Cavalier’s enemies say that in the course of 
his interview with Lalande he was offered 
honours, rewards, and promotion, if he would 
enter the king’s service ; and it is added that 
Cavalier was tempted by these offers, and 
thereby proved false to his cause and his 
followers, But it is more probable that Cava- 
lier was sincere in his desire to come to fair 
terms with the king, observing the impossi- 
bility, under the circumstances, of prolonging 
the struggle against the royal armies with 
any reasonable prospect of success. If Cava- 
lier were really bribed by any such promises of 
promotion, at all events such promises were 
never fulfilled ; nor did the French monarch 
reward him in any way for his endeavours to 
bring the Camisard insurrection to an end. 

It was characteristic of Roland to hold 
aloof from these negotiations, and refuse to 
come to any terms whatever with “ Baal.” As 
if to separate himself entirely from Cavalier, 
he withdrew into the Upper Cevennes to re- 
sume the war. At the very time that Cavalier 
was holding the conference with the royalist 
general at the bridge of the Avéne, Roland and 
Joany, with a body of horse and foot, way- 
laid the Count de Tournou at the plateau of 
Font-morte—the place where Seguier, the first 


Camisard leader, had been defeated and cap- | 


tured—and suddenly fell upon the royalists, 
putting them to flight. A rich booty fell 
into the hands of the Camisards, part of 


which consisted of the quarter's rental of the | 


confiscated estate of Salgas, in the possession 
of the king’s collector, Viala, whom the 
royalist troops were escorting to St. Jean 
de Gard. The collector, who had made 
himself notorious for his cruelty, was put to 
death after frightful torment, and his son and 
nephew were also shot. So far, therefore, as 
Roland and his associates were concerned, 
there appeared to be no intention of surrender 
or compromise ; and Villars was under the 
necessity of prosecuting the war against them 
to the last extremity. 

In the meantime, Cavalier was hailed 
throughout the low country as the pacificator 
of Languedoc. The people on both sides 
had become heartily sick of the war, and 
were glad to be rid of it on any terms that 
promised peace and security for the future. 
At the invitation of Villars, Cavalier pro- 
ceeded towards Nismes, and his march 
thither from town to town was one con- 
tinuous ovation. He was eagerly welcomed 
by the population; and his men were hos- 
pitably entertained by the garrisons of the 
places through which they passed. Every 
liberty was allowed him; and not a day 
passed without a religious meeting being 
held, accompanied with public preaching, 
praying, and psalm-singing. At length Cava- 
lier and his little army approached the ne’gh- 
bourhood of Nismes, where his arrival was 
anticipated with extraordinary interest. 

The beautiful old city had witnessed many 
strange sights ; but probably the entry of the 
young Camisard chief was one of the most 
remarkable of all. This herd-boy and baker’s 
apprentice of the Cevennes, after holding at 
bay the armies of France for nearly three 
years, had come to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with its most famous general. Leaving 
the greater part of his cavalry and the whole 
of his infantry at St. Césaire, a few miles 
from Nismes, Cavalier rode towards the town 
attended by eighteen horsemen commanded 
by Catinat. On approaching the southern 
gate, he found an immense multitude waiting 
his arrival. ‘He could not have been more 
| royally welcomed,” said the priest of St. 
Germain, “had he been a king.” 

Cavalier rode at the head of his troop 
gaily attired; for fine dress was one of the 
weaknesses of the Camisard chiefs. He wore 
a tight-fitting doeskin coat ornamented with 
gold lace, scarlet breeches, a muslin cravat, 
and a large beaver with a white plume; his 
long fair hair hanging over his shoulders 
Catinat rode by his side on a high-mettled 
charger, attracting all eyes by his fine figure, 
his martial air, and his magnificent costume. 
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| on his left; and behind followed his little 
| brother in military uniform, between the 
| Baron d’Aigalliers and Lacombe, the agents 
| for peace. 


along the Rue St. Antoine, to the Garden of | 
the Récollets, a Franciscan convent, nearly 





as the Maison Carée.* Alighting from his 
horse at the gate, and stationing his guard 
there under the charge of Catinat, Cavalier 
entered the garden, and was conducted to 
Marshal Villars, with whom was Baville, 
Intendant of the Province; Baron Sandri- 
court, Governor of Nismes; 
lande, and other dignitaries. 
such a mere boy, that Villars at first could 
scarcely believe that it was the celebrated 
Camisard chief who stood before him. The 
marshal, however, advanced several steps 
and addressed some complimentary words to 
Cavalier, to which he respectfully replied. 

The conference then began and proceeded, 
though not without frequent interruption from 
Baville, who had so long regarded Cavalier 
as a despicable rebel, that he could scarcely 
brook the idea of the king’s marshal treating 
with him on anything like equal terms. But 
the marshal checked the intendant by re- 
minding him that he had no authority to 
interfere in a matter which the king had 
solely entrusted to himself. Then turning to 
Cavalier, he asked him to state his conditions 
for a treaty of peace. 

Cavalier has set forth in his memoirs the 
details of the conditions proposed by him, 
and which he alleges were afterwards duly 
agreed to and signed by Villars and Baville, 
on the 17th of May, 1704, on the part of the 
king. The first condition was liberty of con- 
science, with the privilege of holding religious 
assemblies in country places. This was agreed 
to, subject to the Protestant temples not being 
rebuilt. The second—that all Protestants in 
prison or at the galleys should be set at 
liberty within six weeks from the date of the 
treaty—was also agreed to. The third—that 
all who had left the kingdom on account: of 
their religion should have liberty to return, 
and be restored to their estates and privi- 
leges—was agreed to, subject to their taking 
| the oath of allegiance. The fourth—as to 

the re-establishment of the parliament of 

Languedoc on its ancient footing-—was pro- 











* The Nismes Theatre now occupies part of the Jardin des 
Récollets. 


Cavalier’s faithful friend, Daniel Billard, rode | mised consideration. 
| 
| 
| The cavalcade advanced through the dense | towns—were refused. 


crowd, which could with difficulty be kept | those inhabitants of the Cevennes whose 
back, past the Roman Amphitheatre, and | | houses had been burnt during the civil war 


opposite the elegant Roman temple "known | 


General La- | 
Cavalier looked | 





The fifth and sixth 
—that the province should be free from 
capitation tax for ten years, and that the 
Protestants should hold Montpelier, Cette, 
Perpignan, and Aiguemortes, as cautionary 
The seventh—-that 


should pay no imposts for seven years—was 
granted. And the eighth—that Cavalier 
should raise a regiment of dragoons to serve 
the king in Portugal—was also granted. 
These conditions are said to have been 
agreed to on the distinct understanding that 
the insurrection should forthwith cease, and 
that all persons in arms against the king 
should lay them down and submit themselves 
to his majesty’s clemency. 

The terms having been generally agreed 
to, Cavalier respectfully took his leave of the 
marshal, and returned to his comrades at the 
gate. But Catinat and the Camisard guard 


,| had disappeared. The conference had lasted 
| two hours, during which Cavalier’s general of 


horse had become tired of waiting, and gone 
with his companions to refresh himself at 
the sign of the Golden Cup. On his way 
thither, he witched the world of Nismes with 
his noble horsemanship, making his charger 
bound and prance and curvet, greatly to the 
delight of the immense crowd that followed 
him. 

On the return of the Camisard guard to 
the Récollets, Cavalier mounted his horse, 
and, escorted by them, proceeded to the 
HOtel de la Poste, where he rested. In the 
evening, he came out on the Esplanade, and 


| walked freely amidst the crowd, amongst 


whom were many ladies, eager to see the 
Camisard hero, and happy if they could but 
hear him speak, or touch his dress. He then 
went to visit the mother of Daniel, his fa- 
vourite prophet, a native of Nismes, whose 
father and brother were both prisoners be- 
cause of their religion. Returning to the 
hotel, Cavalier mustered his guard, and set 
out for Calvisson, followed by hundreds of 
people, singing together as they passed through 
the town gate, the 133rd Psalm—* Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” 

Cavalier remained with his companions at 
Calvisson for eight days, during which he 
enjoyed the most perfect freedom of action. 
He held public religious services daily, at 
first amidst the ruins of the demolished 
Protestant temple, and afterwards, when the 
space was insufficient, in the open plain out- 
side the town walls. People came irom all 
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quarters to attend them,—from the Vaunage, 
from Sommieéres, from Lunel, from Nismes, 
and even from Montpelier. As many as 
forty thousand 
resorted to the services during Cavalier’s 
sojourn at Calvisson. The plain resounded 
with preaching and psalmody, not only during 
the day, but until late at night, by torch-light. 

These meetings were a great cause of 
offence to the more bigoted of the Roman 
Catholics, who saw in them the triumph 
of their enemies. They muttered audibly 
against the policy of Villars, who was tolerat- 
ing, if not encouraging, heretics worthy, in 
their estimation, only of perdition. Fléchier, 
bishop of Nismes, was full of lamentations on 
the subject, and did not scruple to proclaim 
that war, with all its horrors, was even more 
tolerable than such a peace as this. 

Unhappily, the peace proved only of short 
duration, and Cavalier’s anticipations of unity 
and brotherly love were not yet destined to 
be realised. Whether Roland was jealous of 
the popularity achieved by Cavalier, or sus- 
pected treachery on the part of the royalists, 
or whether he still believed in the ability of 
his followers to conquer religious liberty, and 
compel the re-establishment of the ancient 
edicts by the sword, does not clearly appear. 
At all events, he refused to be committed in 
any way by what Cavalier had done; and 
when the treaty entered into with Villars was 
submitted to Roland for approval, he refused 
to sign it. A quarrel had almost occurred 
between the chiefs, and hot words passed be- 
tween them. But Cavalier controlled him- 
self, and still hoped to persuade Roland to 
adopt a practicable course, and bring the 
unhappy war to a conclusion. 

It was at length agreeed between them that 
a further effort should be made to induce 
Villars to grant more liberal terms, particu- 
larly with respect to the rebuilding of the 
Protestant temples ; and Cavalier consented 
that Salomon should accompany him to an 
interview with the marshal, and endeavour to 
obtain such a modification of the treaty as 
should meet Roland’s views. Accordingly, 
another meeting shortly after took place in 
the Garden of the Récollets at Nismes, Cava- 
lier leaving it to Salomon to be the spokes- 
man on the occasion. But Salomon proved 
as uicompromising as his chief. He stated 
his wimatum bluntly and_firmly— re-esta- 
blishment of the Edict of Nantes, and com- 
plete liberty of conscience. On no other 
terms, he said, would the Camisards lay down 
their arms. Villars was courtly and polite as 
usual, but he was as firm as Salomon. He 





persons are said to have | 


would adhere to the terms that had been 

agreed to, but could not comply with» the 

conditions proposed. The discussion lasted 

for two hours, and at length became stormy 

_and threatening on the part of Salomon, on 

| which the marshal turned on his heel and left 
the apartment. 

Cavalier’s followers had not yet been in- 
formed of the conditions of the treaty into 
which he had entered with Villars, but they 
had been led to believe that the edict was to 

| be re-established and liberty of worship re- 
| Stored. ‘i heir suspicions had already been 
roused by the hints thrown out by Ravanel, 
who was as obdurate as Roland in his 
refusal to lay down his arms until the edicts 
had been re-established. While Cavalier was 
still at Nismes, on his second mission to Vil- 
lars, accompanied by Salomon, Ravanel, who 
| had been left in charge of the troop at Cal- 
visson, assembled the men, and told them he 
feared they were being betrayed—that they 
were to be refused the free exercise of their 
religion in temples of their own, but were to be 
required to embark as king’s soldiers on ship- 
board, perhaps to perish at sea. “ Brethren,” 
said he, “ let us cling by our own native land, 
and live and die for the Eternal.” The men 
enthusiastically applauded the stern resolve 
of Ravanel, and awaited with increasing im- 
patience the return of the negotiating chief. 

On Cavalier’s return to his men, he found, 
to his dismay, that instead of being welcomed 
back with the usual cordiality, they were 
drawn up in arms under Ravanel, and re- 
ceived him in silence, with angry and scowl- 
ing looks. He upbraided Ravanel for such a 
reception, on which the storm immediately 
burst. ‘“ What is the treaty, then,” cried 
Ravanel, “that thou hast made with this 
marshal?” Cavalier, embarrassed, evaded 
the inquiry ; but Ravanel, encouraged by his 
men, proceeded to press for the iniormation. 
“Well,” said Cavalier, “it is arranged that 
we go to serve in Portugal.” ‘There was at 
once a violent outburst from the ranks. 
“Traitor! coward! then thou hast sold us! 
But we shall have no peace—no peace with- 
out our temples.” 

At sound of the loud commotion and 
shouting, Vincel, the king’s commissioner, 
who remained at Calvisson pending the nego- 
tiations, came running up, and the men in 
their rage would have torn him to pieces, but 
Cavalier threw himself in their way, exclaim- 

ing, “ Back, men! Dohim no harm ; kill me 
instead.” His voice, his gesture, arrested the 
Camisards, and Vincel turned and fled for his 
| lite. 
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Ravanel then ordered the generale to be 
beaten. The men drew up in their ranks, 
and putting himself at their head, Ravanel 
marched them out of Calvisson by the 
northern gate. Cavalier, humiliated and 


downcast, followed the troop, their leader | 


no more. He could not part with them thus 
—the men he had so often led to victory, 


and who had foliowed him so devotedly—but | 


hung upon their rear, hoping that they would 
yet relent and return to him as their chief. 

Catinat, his general of horse, observing 
Cavalier following the men, turned upon 
him. “Whither wouldst thou go, traitor?” 
cried Catinat. What! Catinat, of all others, 
to prove unfaithful? Yet it was so! Catinat 
even presented his pistol at his former chief, 
but he did not fire. 

Cavalier would not yet turn back. 
hung upon the skirts of the column, entreat- 


ing, supplicating, adjuring the men, by all | 


their former love for him, to turn and follow 
him. But they sternly marched on, scarcely 
even deigning to answer him. Ravanel en- 
deavoured to drive him back by reproaches, 
which at length so irritated Cavalier, that he 


drew his sword, and they were about to rush | 





Nismes and arrange as to the future. Cava- 
lier accordingly set out forthwith, accom- 


| panied by his brother and the prophet 


Daniel, and escorted by the ten horsemen 
and thirty foot who still remained faithful to 
his person. 

It is not necessary further to pursue the 
history of Cavalier. Suffice it to say that at 
the request of Marshal Villars, he proceeded 
to Paris, where he had an unsatisfactory 
interviey with Louis XIV.; that fearing an 
intention on the part of the Roman Catholic 
party to make him a prisoner, he fled across 
the frontier into Switzerland ; that he eventu- 
ally reached England, and entered the Eng- 
lish army, with the rank of Colonel ; that he 
raised a regiment of refugee Frenchmen, 


| consisting principally of his Camisard fol- 
He | 


lowers, at the head of whom he fought most 
valiantly at the battle of Almanza ; that he 
was afterwards appointed governor of Jersey, 
and died a major-general in the British ser- 
vice in the year 1740, greatly respected by 
all who knew him, 


Although Cavalier failed in carrying the 
treaty into effect, so far as he was concerned, 


at each other, when one of the prophets ran | his secession at this juncture proved a 


between them and prevented bloodshed. 
Cavalier did not desist from iollowing them 
for several miles, untii at length, on reaching 
St. Estéve, the men were appealed to as to 
whom they would follow, and they declared 
themselves for Ravanel. Cavalier made a 
last appeal to their allegiance, and calied out, 
“ Let those who love me, follow me!” About 


forty of his old adherents detached them- | 


selves from the ranks, and followed Cavalier 
in the direction of Nismes. But the principal 
body remained with Ravanel, who, waving his 
sabre in the air, and shouting, “ Vive l’Epée 
de I’Eternel !” turned his men’s faces north- 
ward and marched on to rejoin Roland in 
the Upper Cevennes, 

Cavalier was completely prostrated by the 
desertion of his followers. He did not know 
where next to turn. He could not rejoin 
the Camisard camp, nor enter the villages of 
the Cevennes, and he was ashamed to ap- 
proach Villars, lest he should be charged 
with deceiving him. But he sent a letter‘to 
the marshal, informing him of the failure of 
his negotiations, the continued revolt of 
the Camisards, and their rejection of him as 
their chief. Villars, however, was gentle and 
generous; he was persuaded that Cavalier 
had acted loyally and in good faith through- 
out, and he sent a message by the Baron 
d’Aigalliers, urgently inviting him to return to 








death-blow to the insurrection. ‘The remain- 
ing Camisard leaders endeavoured in vain to 
incite that enthusiasm amongst their followers 
which had so often before led them to vic- 
tory. ‘The men felt that they were fighting 
without hope, and as it were with halters 
round their necks. Many of them began to 
think that Cavalier had been justified in 
seeking to secure the best terms practicable ; 
and they dropped off, by tens and fifties, to 


| join their former leader, whose head-quarters 


for some time continued to be at Vallabergue, 
an island in the Rhone a little above Beau- 
caire, 

The insurgents were also in a great measure 
disarmed by Marshal Villars, who continued 
to pursue a policy of clemency, and at the 
same time of severity. He offered a free 
pardon to all who surrendered themselves, 
but threatened death to all who continued to 
resist the royal troops. In sign of his 
clemency, he ordered all the gibbets which 
had for some years stood en permanence in all 
the villages of the Cevennes, to be removed, 
and he went. from town to town, urging all 
well-disposed people, of both religions, to 


| co-operate with him in putting an end to the 


dreadful civil war that had so long desolated 
the province. Moved by his eloquent ap- 
peals, the principal towns along the Gardon 
and the Vidourle appointed deputies to pro- 
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ceed in a body to the camp of Roland, and 
induce him if possible to accept the proffered 
amnesty. They waited upon him accordingly 
at his camp of St. Felix and told him their 
errand. But his answer was to order them at 
once to leave the place on pain of death. 
Villars himself sent messengers to Roland— 
amongst others the Baron d’Aigalliers—offer- 
ing to guarantee that no one should be 
molested on account of his religion, provided 
he and his men would lay down their arms ; 
but Roland remained inflexible—nothing 
short of complete religious liberty would 
induce him to surrender. 

Roland and Joany were still at the head of 
about a thousand men in the Upper Cevennes. 
Pont-de-Montvert was at the time occupied 
by a body of Miguelets, whom they deter- 
mined if possible to destroy. Dividing their 
army into three bodies, they proceeded to 
assail simultaneously the three quarters of 
which the village is composed. But the 
commander of the Miguelets, informed of 
Roland’s intention, was prepared to receive 
him. One of the Camisard wings was at- 
tacked at the same time in front and rear, 
thrown into confusion, and defeated ; and the 
other wings were driven back with heavy loss. 

This was Roland’s last battle. About a 
month later—in August, 1704—while a body 
of Camisards occupied the chateau of Castel- 
nau, not far from Ners, the place was sud- 
denly surrounded at night by a body of 
royalist dragoons. The alarm was raised, 
and Roland, half-dressed, threw himself on 
horseback and fled. He was pursued, over- 
taken,and brought to a stand in a wood, where, 
setting his back to a tree, he defended him- 
self bravely for a time against overpowering 
numbers, but was at last shot through the 
heart by a dragoon, and the Camisard chief 
lay dead on the ground. 

The insurrection did not long survive the 
death of Roland. The other chiefs wandered 
about from place to place with their followers, 
but they had lost heart and hope, and avoided 
further encounters with the royal forces. 
One after another of them surrendered. 
Castanet and Catinat both laid down their 
arms, and were allowed to leave France for 
Switzerland, accompanied by twenty-two of 
their men. Joany also surrendered with 
forty-six of his followers. One by one the 
other chiefs laid down their arms—all ex- 
cepting Abraham and Ravanel, who preferred 





liberty and misery at home to peace and exile 
abroad. They continued for some time to 


in the woods by day and sleeping in caves by ' 





night, hunted, deserted, and miserable. And 
thus at last was Languedoc pacified ; and at the 
beginning of January, 1705, Marshal Villars 
returned to Versailles to receive the con- 
gratulations and honours of the king. 

Several futile attempts were afterwards 
made by the banished leaders to rekindle 
the insurrection from its embers. Catinat 
and Castanet, wearied of their inaction at 
Geneva, stole back across the frontier and 
rejoined Ravanel in the Cevennes ; but their 
rashness cost them their lives. They were 
all captured and condemned to death. Cas- 
tanet and Salomon were broken alive on the 
wheel on the Peyrou at Montpelier, and Cati- 
nat, Ravanel, with several others, were burnt 
alive on the Place de la Boucairie at Nismes. 

The last to perish were Abraham and 
Joany. The one was shot while holding the 
royal troops at bay, firing upon them from 
the roof of a cottage at Mas-de-Couteau ; the 
other was captured in the mountains near the 
source of the Tarn, and he was on his way to 
prison, tied behind a trooper, like Rob Roy 
in Scott’s novel, when, suddenly freeing him- 
self from his bonds while crossing the bridge 
of Pont-de-Montvert, he slid from the horse, 
and leapt over the parapet into the Tarn, 
The soldiers at once opened fire upon the 
fugitive, and he fell, pierced with many balls, 
and was carried away in the torrent. And 
thus Pont-de-Montvert, which had seen the 
beginning, saw also the close of the insur- 
rection. 


The Camisard civil war was not without 
its influence on the future condition of the 
Protestants of Languedoc. The resolute 
spirit which it had evoked, survived. The 
people were purified by suffering. They did 
not conquer religious liberty, it is true ; but 
they conquered the respect and forbearance 
of their enemies. Though they were not 
permitted to rebuild their temples and 
worship openly, they never ceased to hold 
their regular meetings in the desert, which 
the authorities at length came to tolerate and 
even to recognise. A regular church was 
organised by Antoine Court in 1715, with 
duly educated and ordained pastors, paid by 
regular stipends ; and this church continued 
to exist and to extend throughout the Ce- 
vennes until the outbreak of the French Re- 
volution. 

During the long, dark period that followed 
the suppression of the insurrection, there 


: were frequent outbreaks of persecution. The 
wander about in the Upper Cevennes, hiding | 


meetings which the Protestants continued to 
hold in the mountains—in caves, or rocky 
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nooks, or deserted granges, sometimes by | testantism in other forms. Thus, the Evan- 


day, but oftener by night—were frequently 
broken in upon by the soldiery, and the 
frequenters of the meetings were hanged, 
imprisoned, or sent to the galleys. ‘There 
were hangings of pastors in the south of 
France down to the middle of last century, 
and many Protestant captives were confined 
at the galleys off Toulon as late as 1769. 


But the mind of France was becoming so | 
steeped in infidelity, and the religion of the | 


state was so virulently assailed on all sides, 
even by the sceptical priests and atheistical 


abbés whom it had itself nursed and educated, | 


that the persecution of the Protestants was 
felt to be a ridiculous absurdity. And then 
the Revolution burst forth, and the general 
overturn took place. Protestantism emerged 
from its hiding-places. reared its temples 
anew, and again worshipped openly in the 
sight of men. Nor was it found, during its 
long submergence, to have lost either in 
moral or intellectual vigour, or in industrial 
energy and power. 

To this day the Protestants of Languedoc 
cherish the memory of their wanderings and 
worshippings in the desert ; and they still oc- 


casionally hold their meetings in the old fre- | 


quented places. Not far from Nismes are 
several of these ancient meeting-places of the 
persecuted. One of them is about two miles 
irom the city, in the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent. The worshippers arranged themselves 
along the slopes of the narrow valley, the 
pastor preaching to them from the grassy 
level in the hollow, while sentinels posted on 
the adjoining heights gave warning of the 
approach of the enemy. Another favourite 
place of meetirg was the hollow of an ancient 
quarry called the Echo, from which the Ro- 
mans had excavated much oi the stone used 
in the building of the city. The congrega- 
tion seated themselves around the craggy 
sides, the preacher’s pulpit being placed in 
the narrow pass leading into the quarry. 
Notwithstanding all the vigilance of the sen- 
tinels, many persons of both sexes and 
various ages were often dragged from the 
Echo to imprisonment or death, Even 
after the persecutions had ceased, these 
meeting-places continued to be frequented 
by the Protestants of Nismes, and they were 
sometimes attended by from five to six thou- 
sand persons, and on sacrament days by even 
double that number. 

Although the Protestants of Languedoc 
for the most part belong to the National 
Reformed Church, the independent character 
™ the people has led them to embrace Pro- 








gelical Church is especially strong in the 
South, whilst the Evangelical Methodists 
number more congregations and worship- 
pers in Languedoc than in all the rest of 
France, There are also in the Cevennes 
several congregations of Moravian Brethren, 
But perhaps one of the most curious and 
interesting issues of the Camisard war is the 
branch of the Society of Friends still existing 
in Languedoc—the only representatives of 
that body in France, or indeed on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

When the Protestant peasants of the 
Cevennes took up arms and determined to 
resist force by force, there were several in- 
fluential men amongst them who held back 
and refused to join them. They held that 
the Gospel they professed did not warrant 
them in taking up arms and fighting, even 
against the enemies who plundered and _ per- 
secuted them. And when they saw the ex- 


| cesses into which the Camisards were led by 
| the war of retaliation on which they had 
| entered, they were the more confirmed in 


their view that the attitude they had assumed 
was inconsistent with the Christian religion. 
After the war had ceased, these people con- 
tinued to associate together, maintaining a 
faithful testimony against war, refusing to 
take oaths, and recognising silent worship, 
without dependence on human acquirements. 
They were not aware of the existence of a 
similar body in Eng!and and America until 
the period of the French Revolution, when 


| some intercourse began to take place between 


them. In 1807, Stephen Grellet, an American 
Friend, of French origin, visited Languedoc, 


| and held many religious meetings in the towns 


and villages of the Lower Cevennes, which 
were not only attended by the Friends of 


| Congenies, St. Hypolite, Ganges, St. Gilles, 


Fontanés, Vauvert, Quissac, and other places 
in the neighbourhood of Nismes, but by the 
inhabitants at large, Roman Catholics as well 
as Protestants. At that time, as now, Con- 
genies was regarded as the centre of the dis- 
trict principally inhabited by the Friends, 
and there they possess a large and commo- 
dious meeting-house, built tor the purpose of 
worship. At the time of Stephen Grellet’s 
visit, he especially mentioned Louis Majolier 
as “a father and a pillar” amongst the little 
flock.* And it may not be unworthy of note 
that the daughter of the same Louis Majolier 
is at the present time one of the most accept- 
able female preachers of the Society of Friends 
in England. 


© “Life o! Stephen Greilet,” Third Edition. London, 1870. 
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It may also be mentioned, in passing, that 
there still exist amongst the Vosges mountains 
the remnants of a very ancient sect—that of 
the Anabaptists of Munster—who hold views 
in many respects similar to those of the 
Friends. Amongst other things, they testify 
against war as unchristian, and refuse under 
any circumstances to carry arms. Rather 
than do so, they have at different times suf- 
fered imprisonment, persecution, and even 
death. The republic of 1793 respected their 
scruples, and did not require the Anabaptists 
to fight in the ranks, but employed them as 
pioneers and drivers, while Napoleon made 
them look after the wounded on the field of 
battle, and attend to the waggon train and 
ambulances.* And we understand that they 
continue to be similarly employed down to 
the present time. 

The comparative liberty which the Pro- 
testants of France had enjoyed under the 
Republic and the Empire seemed to be in 
some peril at the restoration of the Bourbons. 
The more bigoted Roman Catholics of the 
South hailed their return as the precursor of 
renewed persecution; und they raised the 
cry of “ Un Dicu, un Roi, une Foi.” The 
Protestant mayor of Nismes was publicly 
insulted, and compelled to resign his office. 
The mob assembled in the streets, and sang 
ferocious songs, threatening to “ make black- 
puddings of the blood of the Calvinists’ 
children.” + Another St. Bartholomew was 
even threatened ; and the Protestants began 
to conceal themselves from public sight, and 
many fled for refuge to the Upper Cevennes. 
Houses were sacked, their inmates out- 
raged, and in many cases murdered. The 
same outrages occurred in most of the towns 
and villages of the department of Gard ; and 
the authorities seemed to be powerless to pre- 
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vent them. The Protestants at length began to 
take up arms for their defence ; the peasantry 
of the Cevennes brought from their secret 
places the rusty arms which their fathers had 
wielded reore than a century before; and 
another Camisard war seemed imminent. 

In the meantime, the subject of the re- 
newed Protestant persecutions in the south 
of France was, in May, 1816, brought under 
the notice of the British House of Commons 
by Sir Samuel Romilly—himself the descend- 
ant of a Languedoc Huguenot—in a power- 
ful speech; and although the motion was 
opposed by the Government, there can be 
little doubt that the discussion produced its 
due effect; for the Bourbon Government, 
itself becoming alarmed, shortly after adopted 
vigorous measures, and the persecution was 
brought to an end. 

Since that time the Protestants of France 
have remained comparatively unmolested. 
Evidences have not been wanting to show 
that the persecuting spirit of the priest-party 
has not become extinct. But the people as 
well as the Government have been too indif- 
ferent about religion generally, to persecute 
any one on its account. The nation is pro- 
bably even now sufiering for its indifference, 
and the spectacle is a sad one. But it is 
only the old, old story. The sins of the 
fathers are being visited on the children, 
Louis XIV. and the French nation of his 
time sowed the wind, and their descendants 
at the Revolution reaped the whirlwind. 
And who knows how much of the sufferings 
of the France of to-day may be due to 
the ferocious intolerance, the abandonment 
to vicious pleasures, the thirst for dominion, 
and the hunger for “ glory ” which above all 
others characterized the reign of that monarch 


| in history miscalled “The Great?” 





HALF-HOURS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
X.—NEUTRALITY.} 


* Refrain from these men, and let them alone.””—Acrts v. 8. 


AMALIEL counsels neutrality. 

Great interest attaches to St. Paul’s 
tutor. Hewas a famous Jewish Rabbi. St. 
Luke describes him as “a doctor of the law, 
had in reputation among all the people.” St. 
Paul considers it a sufficient proof of his own 
early orthodoxy, to say that he was “ brought 





* Michel’s “‘ Les Anabaptistes des Vosges.’’ Paris, 1862. 

+ See{the Rev. Mark Wilks’s “ History of the Persecutions 
endured by the Protestants of the South of France, 1814, 1815, 
1816.””, Longmans, 1821. 

¢ August 7, 1870. 


up at the feet of Gamaliel.” We must not 
conclude, from his conduct on the occasion 
before us, that he was in any sense really 
open to Christian conviction. A prayer of 
his is on record, composed (it is said) with 
special reference to Christians, beginning 
with the words, “ Let there be no hope to 
them who apostatize from the true religion.” 
Yet, on this one occasion at least, he shows a 
quality rare among Pharisees—not universal, 
alas! among Christians—that of fairness, of 
|calmness, of candour. The infant Gospel 
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was indebted to him for the liberty, perhaps | resolute enterprise of judging in the name ot 


the life, of St. Peter himself. 
Sanhedrim, his: fellow-councillors, “ refrain 


He bids the | his country a righteous judgment. 


Thus it is commonly—thus it may be this 


from these men, and let them alone”—wait | day—in reference to the causes and author- 
and see what becomes of Christianity— | ships of great wars. I cannot presume to apply 


whether it will stand the test of time— 
whether it has this mark of truth upon it, 
permanence—or whether, like a hundred 
ephemeral ebullitions of human enthusiasm, 


it spends itself, dies out, and comes to} 


nought. 

The argument, my brethren, was not only 
useful—it was just. 
true criterion. There is scarcely an event, 
there is scarcely a character, there is scarcely 
an action, of which the first idea is the final. 
The just judge must wait. How will the 
same thing look five years later ? 

In the hurry and agitation of present cir- 
cumstances, especially if they have any cer- 
tain or probable bearing upon ourselves, we 
rush to conclusions, to inferences, to judg- 
ments, as conjectural as they are uncharitable. 
You can scarcely mention the man or the 
thing, of any moment or interest, within your 
recollection, as to which public opinion has 
been constant and unchangeable from the 
first day until now. It is so in reference to 
scandals, and suspicions of scandals: the 
first rumour is portentous, terrific, damna- 
tory : further enquiry brings palliations, modi- 
fications, sometimes acquittals. We see here 
one reason, amongst many, for the lingering, 
almost limping step of our judicial procedure : 
the choice lies, generally, between tardy 
justice and speedy injustice: real facts are 
only evolved by degrees; and even the 
wholesome indignation of well-intentioned 
bystanders would enforce many an _ un- 
righteous verdict, if it were not first left to 
cool. Both for good and for evil, men are 
apt to decide first and to hear afterwards. 
We see it in private matters ; we see it some- 
times on a larger scale. 

In the first panic of the Indian mutiny 
who did not impute slackness, indifference, 
incapacity to the man who refused to let slip 
the dogs of vengeance for an indiscriminate 
retribution? With the blood of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen crying from the ground, 
what need (we said) of nice discrimination, 
of legal proof? the crime is patent, be the 
punishment signal. That man lived—let me 
rather say, died——to have the praise of being 
almost the only Englishman in India whose 
head was not turned nor his hand shaken by 
a provocation which none felt more keenly ; 
who used his courage in tempering passion, 


and toiled night and day in the thankless yet 
XI-—62 


The test of time is a} 


| the text to a subject so full of excitements as 

that which is now prominent in all minds, 
But we must remember that four years ago 
| we cried out as loudly against one ambition 
as we now denounce its nval. The spectacle 
of a united Germany has reconciled us to the 
aggressions by which it was consolidated ; and 
it may be—I have no telescope of the future 
—it may be—though I do not think it—that 
ten years hence we may count a new French 
frontier as natural as we now count it a 
wicked lust of getting to fight for it. There 
is a test of time. Gamaliel appeals to it. 
Happy the man, fortunate the nation, that can 
rely upon that rectification of the hasty judg- 
ment of the instant ! 

Let us be strong with ourselves, my 
brethren, to enforce inwardly the principle of 
neutrality. A nation finds it difficult. On 
the right hand and on the left the tempta- 
tions to swerve from it are legion ; its limits 
are hard to define; its infractions are .as 
subtle as they are perilous. Yet it must be 
done if the quarrel is not yours; you must 
refrain from both combatants and let them 
alone. For private men it is a Christian 
duty. God is the judge. He makes not us, 
sinful men, rulers or dividers over our 
brethren. Before justice is charity; and 
charity, we know, “beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” 

Gamaliel’s application of the test of time 
was to the Gospel. 

Nothing could more seriously shock re- 
| ceived opinion, nothing could more directly 
| affront religious orthodoxy, nothing could 
| more defiantly impugn constituted authority, 
|than did the confession, at that day, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ of God. 
This was to say that Roman magistrates, 
Jewish priests and rabbis, were infidels and 
murderers: that a handful of Galileans, with 
all the world against them, had a revelation 
from heaven to proclaim, a new religion, and 
to offer it to men as the only way of eternal 
life. We cannot wonder that they were per- 
secuted. Nothing but utter indifference could 
condone such an assumption. Gamaliel was 
a bold man to bid the Sanhedrim wait. Per- 
haps a very earnest man could not have done 
it. Saul of Tarsus, Gamaliel’s pupil, could 
not. He had but two terms, truth and error, 
and what he counted error he must persecute 
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to the death. We admire the earnestness ; 
but, in the retrospect, the candid man was in 
the right. 

When Gamaliel referred the decision to 
time, he gave judgment for the Gospel. It 
has stood the test. Everything was against 
it. Opinion, authority, probability, what 
called itself reason, what called itself religion 
—all denounced it. What chance was there 
for a faith so introduced, so supported, so 
circumstanced? We read Gamaliel’s counsel 
seriously, but it might have been ironical. 
There is no evidence that he himself ever 
accepted Christ. Liberal, cautious, candid, 
he was not in the highest sense earnest. He 
was tolerant of suspense. When he referred 
the matter to time, he threw off responsibility. 
He did not see that it was life or death to 
decide. He spoke as a politician, as an 
administrator, as a statesman; he did not 
speak as a man responsible for his opinion, 
as a sinner doomed to die, and on his way to 
judgment. Looking at Christianity in the 
abstract, looking at it as on its trial, looking 
at it as the rival of other systems, and with 
reference to its eventual defeat or victory, he 
proposed a criterion which was reasonable 
and sensible, a criterion which the Gospel 
accepts, and by which, eighteen centuries 
later, it bids us all to decide. 

Christianity has stood Gamaliel’s test. 
“Let alone,” it has not “come to ‘nought :” 
its enemies have not “ overthrown” it: it has 
lived, it has grown, it has wrought, it has 
influenced : in its train have come everywhere 
liberty and civilization, humanity and charity, 
rest of mind and peace with God: where it 
has not been so in fact, there its own prin- 
ciples have been belied by its professors : on 
the whole, so marked have been its blessings, 
that philanthropists have sung its praise, and 
philosophers have at least wished it true. 

Nor can it be said that accident has 
favoured its course, or that, where it has been 
accepted, it has been on trust. No religion 
was ever so severely handled. Its claims 
were exclusive, and challenged antagonism. 
It would not seat itself in one Pantheon with 
Paganism, as the best of religions, yet still 
one of many. It would not make friends 
even with Judaism, whose divine authorship 
it recognized. Its very charity was a sellt- 
assertion. It claimed to be love, as revealing 
love. Its records were sifted, were scrutinized, 
everywhere and in all ages, with the double 
microscope of love and hate. The word was 
“tried to the uttermost ””—if anything came 
out of that crucible, it must have been gold. 
Yet never was the Bible more loved, more 


revered, more used, more obeyed, than now, 
in this wntrusting, this steptical, this in- 
credulous ‘age: the Bible, like the Gospel 
which it enshrines, has not come to nought; 
it too has stood the test of time—and they 
who fight against its “ work” or its “ counsel” 
must take heed, Gamiliel’s being the cri- 
terion, “lest haply they be found even to 
fight against God.” 

My brethren, I have recommended the 
criterion for private use, and for public. I 
have urged you to defer your judgments, as 
upon kinsfolk and acquaintance, so upon 
suspected strangers and warring kings. I 
would go further. I would bid you, upon 
every question save one, to do likewise. 
Even upon some religious questions, it is 
better to be in suspense than to judge wrong. 
If men come to you, saying that this or that 
text ought to be differently read or differently 
interpreted—if men come to you, bidding you 
believe this marvel or that, saying that they 
have seen a spirit, or held converse with the 
dead—nay, if they tell you that such or such 
a person has wrought a miracle of healing, or 
spoken in an unknown tongue—I know not 
that you could do better than say with 
Gamaliel, Refrain from that man and let 
him alone ; for if his idea be his own, it will 
come to nought—and if otherwise, let us not 
fight against truth. 

But there is just one subject which we 
must by all means except from this treat- 
ment ; and that, inconsistent as it may appear, 
is the truth or falsehood of Christianity itself. 
Gamaliel, in those earliest days of the Gospel, 
had some excuse perhaps for postponement. 





It had been better, no doubt—better for his 
soul, better for his country—if he, too, had 
gone into the evidences which he thus threw 
wholly upon the decision of the future. But 
we have not even his excuse. His criterion 
has been applied, and we see the issue. The 
work of Christ, the counsel of the Crucified, 
has not come to nought, It would have 
done so by this time if it ever could. It has 
been tried by time, and it lives. It has 
been tried by persecution, tried by contempt, 
tried by reasoning, tried by ridicule—and 
still it is, and prevails. How long are we 
to expect? How often shall we send to 
Christ, saying, “Art Thou He that should 
come?” It is not as though we were im- 
mortal in the body. It is not as though we 
could hang on, unconcerned spectators, till 
some indefinite nameless day, when the 
battle shall hive been fought out, and Christ 
or the devil remain visible victor upon the 
| blood-stained field. We are responsible, re- 
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sponsible in soul and eternal life, for settling | 
the question for, ourselves... We admire | 
candoyr, but we admire not. indifference. 

There are subjects, there .is one, subject, 

on which to be neutral is to take a side. 

Christ Himself says, “ He. that is not with 

me is against me.” It,is idle to dream of 
some day of decision, when the great con- 

troversy shall have fought itself out, so that 

he who runs may read the issue. No, man 

in his senses will postpone the momentous 

questions of this life—his profession, for in- 

stance, or his marriage—until he can foresee 

with absolute certainty whether the one shall 

be prosperous, whether the other shall be 

happy: so it is with the soul. What is right 

and what is true—what my duty is, to-day, 

and to-morrow, and the day following—what | 
my belief is, who is my God, and whether I 
have a Saviour; these are urgent things, 
which only the gambler can trifle with. With 
certainty or with probability, with a degree of 
certainty, less or greater, these matters must 
be settled, settled on the instant; inasmuch 
as, if there be a judgment, it must take 
account of them, and if there be a Saviour, 
He must demand the heart. 

On these topics I view with suspicion a 
candour which can smile and wait. It is not 
necessary for us to settle which is in the right, 
or whether both are in the wrong, of two 
belligerent kings. It is not necessary for us | 
to have an opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of an accused prisoner, who has his 
jury to try and his judge to sentence him. | 
It is not necessary for us to be positive as to 
each point of church-government, or each 
theory of inspiration or atonement. But it 
is necessary that we should not stand by and 
look on while right and wrong, while truth 
and falsehood, while God and the devil, wage 
their mighty battle in this soul, in this lite. 
In this war there are no neutrals: he who 
sides not with Christ has already enlisted 
himself against Him. ‘“ Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” is the cry which rings in all ears : it is 
not the Gamaliels or the Gallios, it is not 
even the Nicodemus who comes by night, or 


timidly argues for a hearing—it is the Elijah | 


girded for conflict, and asking, “ How long 


halt ye between two opinions ?” it is the Paul, | 


convinced and converted, counting all things 
loss for the excellency of Christ, and dying 
daily if he may but win Him—it is these who 
are the men, not more of faith than of reason ; 
these who run the race, and these who win 
the crown. The mischief is infinite of the 
mere “ refrainers” and “letters alone,’ when 
the subject is the Bibel, the Gospel, the 


| conclusive. 


Saviour. Open hostility is better—may be 
truer, nobler, sa‘er—than this, not armed 
perhaps, but “ secure neutrality.” These men 
are not fighting; they are pausing. They 
are intelligent men, tolerant men, candid 
men—open to conviction, open and waiting 
for it. Oh! we know the sound so:well in 
these days. These men have a uniform. 
They have their own badge, and signal, and 
watchword. They dishearten the true soldier 
more than any foe, They make him feel 
himself irrational, unreasoning, credulous. 
They leave upon his mind, struggle against 
it as he may, an impression that his defences 
may be unsound, that his ground may be 
untenable. Let me see my foe, meet him 
face to face—and I shall not flinch or quail. 
But this weapon from a mile off, out of sight, 
aimed by a secret engine, by a skulking foe— 
how can I deal with it? Be men! Choose 
your side deliberately, gravely, anxiously ; but 
in this greatest of all battles, when it is chosen, 
fight for it to the death! Gamaliel’s test has 
been applied, and Christ and Christ's Gospel 
has stood it. ‘There remains now but Gama- 
liel’s caution— “ Lest haply ye be found even 


| to fight against God !” 


My brethren, you have heard the announce- 
ment which warns us that this is a farewell 
service. The custom of this church is so. 
There is a reason for it in the circumstances 
of the congregation ; a reason sufficient if not 
Let us see whether we can at 
all profit by it. 

“Come ye yourselves apart,” said Christ 
once to the disciples, “and rest awhile.” 
There had been many, the Evangelist adds, 
coming and going; and they had had no leisure 
so much as to eat. ‘here were other causes 
too. Change, as well as rest, is a necessity 
of this being. Change is rest. Change is 
| profit too. ‘The Psalmist says, “ Because 
they have no changes, therefore they fear not 
God.” Life is apt to settle upon its lees. 
| Bad habits—and there are habits of mind as 
| well as of conduct—result oftentimes from 
| want of change. When we go apart frcm 
| every-day duties, then—at least, if we will 
take Christ with us—we see many things 
differently ; bring sins and neglects to re- 
membrance, and prepare ourselyes by reflec- 
' tion and humiliation for a better, a safer, a 
more Christian return. 

So may it be with us. Some are ending 
to-day a life of preparation—entering upon a 
| responsible future, in which God be with 
‘them! Some have been severely visited in 

the months past, and have need to lay well 
to heart in retirement the purposes of God’s 
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dealing. All have need to enter into judg- | 
ment with themselves. 

“In silence, ere that storm begin, } 

Count o’er His mercies, and thy sin.” 

We separate, with a black cloud hanging 
over the horizon, not knowing where or 
when it may break in disastrous storm. 
This very day—this calm blessed Sunday, 
soft with drops of beneficent rain, as it looks 
in England—God looks—we have reason to 
believe—upon the relics of a terrible battle, 
followed by a slow night of agony and a 
long long morrow of wailing. Let us humble 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God. 
Our nation watches for tidings: may it be 
not in curiosity, not in speculation—still less 
in heartless eagerness for intelligence which 
must be the death-knell of thousands—an 
eagerness indifferent who suffers may but our 
breakfast-table not lack its news! Let a 
deep seriousness pervade our tranquillity, our 
enjoyment, our relaxatioh, and may the) 
words be verified in our experience, “ When | 
Thy judgments are in the earth, the inha- | 
bitants of the world will learn righteousness.” ' 













Our year began, on the 7th of November 
—let it end, on the 7th of August—at the 
Holy Table. “ Arise and eat,” the angel 


| said to the sleeping prophet ; let a greater 


than the angel say to us, “ Arise and eat, 
because the journey is too great for thee.” 
Let all those present now in the sanctuary 
who have ever taken upon themselves the 
vow of their baptism, remain, I beseech 
them, with us, to seal that vow afresh in the 
Holy of Holies! Let us take once again 
this day the military oath, the sacramen- 
tum of Christ’s loyal true-hearted soldier, 
and swear, God helping us, that we will be 
His only and to the death! It is the best 
of preparations for this pause which is to be 


| in our public worship and service—saying to 


each one of us, in the words of one of this 
day’s lessons, “ Let us consider one another, 
to provoke unto love and to good works, 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is, but ex- 


| horting one another, and so much the more, 
as ye see the day approaching.” 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 





EMIGRATION. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


MIGRATION, Colonization, Govern- 

ment of Colonial Dependencies, are 
among the greatest and most interesting sub- 
jects in the world. When compared with 
these subjects, the larger part of the matters 
that come for discussion before Parliaments 
and Legislative Assemblies are mere parish 
business—small, indeed, when put into the 
scale against those transactions which are 





the beginnings of great nations. 

One of the delusions that beset mankind 
is, that as civilisation advances, there is less 
and less need for legislation. But the con- 
trary is the truth, The more complex the 
civilisation, the more need for rules and regu- 
lations ; and, in the multiplicity of current 
affairs which seem as if they would brook no 
delay, the greater questions are postponed to a 
more convenient season for considering them. 
And that convenient season seldom comes. 

Emigration is the first thing to be con- 
sidered in this important series of subjects. 
Upon it depends, for the most part, the 
future fate of any colony; and, especially, 
upon it depends the mode of dealing with 
that colony to be adopted by the mother- 
country. The motive that led to emigration 
in the particular case of any colony is a 
determining circumstance as regards the 








nature of that colony, which should never be 
lost sight of by statesmen. There are several 
motives of totally different nature which lead 
to emigration. 

For instance, there is the religious or poli- 
tical motive, as when men fly from their own 
country, not because that country is odious 
to them in other respects, but because they 
seek a land where they hope for freedom 
both as regards religious worship and as 
regards the safe promulgation of their pecu- 
liar religious or political opinions. It has ever 
exercised, and will ever exercise, a potent 
influence on British America, that emigration 
was in the first instance directed thither by a 
desire for religious and political freedom. 

Then there is the love of adventure as a 
motive for emigration ; all that love of ad- 
venture for glorious result which may be 
summed up in the words &/ Dorado. Acted 
upon by this motive, adventurous men quit 
the mother-country, not so much to avoid 
misery as to seek renown; not so much to 
avoid a low fortune as to gain a high fortune. 

Then there is the motive arising from the 
pressure of poverty—a desire to gain the 
means of sustenance more easily. It must 
not be supposed that this is a new motive, a 
motive potent only in modern times. The 
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barbarian emigrations into the civilised 
world, which for the most part we talk of 
as invasions, were not strictly so, but were 
caused by the scantiness of sustenance for an 
increasing population. 

If we consider the distinct effects of these 
three motives for emigration, we shall find 
that they will have distinct results in the 
formation of the respective colonies; and 
that they will greatly affect the relation that 
will afterwards subsist between each colony 
and the parent state. 

In the first case, where the religious and 
political motive has been potent, there will 
always be jealousy and distrust of the parent 
state, 

In the second case, where adventure and 
the desire of renown have been the motives, 
there will be a proneness to attachment to 
the parent state ; for there will be a desire in 
the colonist to connect his renown with the 
renown of the great men of old in the 
mother-country who have furnished to him 
his examples of emulation ; and the mother- 
country will be the mirror in which he will 
hope to see reflected the glory of his own 
great deeds. The colonist, in this case, is, 
generally speaking, a colonist only by acci- 
dent. He did not come out with the inten- 
tion of becoming a colonist. But the lands 
of the conquered are given to him; and he 
settles down, perforce, in the new country. 

In the third case, where poverty is the 
motive, he is governed only by that motive. 
He is like a servant trying to “ better” himself 
or herself. He may be made very amenable 
to discipline. His feelings towards the 
mother-country, as regards the State, are 
those of comparative indifference. His 
private attachments may remain in full force. 
But often this third case of emigration is much 
complicated by the emigrant going, as he 
does at this moment from Ireland, froia a 
country which does not love the government 
that rules over it. The sentiments engendered 
by this feeling do not necessarily promote 
emigration, but they influence the conduct of 
the emigrant, and of his descendants ever 
afterwards, in their dealings with the mother 
country. 

It is always to be recollected that there is 
a danger, as regards the emigrants of the first 
and third class, of distributing hatred to the 
mother-country all over the world—at least, 





| 





tion is, in-my judgment, likely to be most 
successful according as there is more guidance 
of it, and more command brought to bear upon 
it. In order to produce the highest results 
it requires a certain compression, That 
needful compression is most likely to be 
given to it when it is produced by the first 
and second motives above enumerated— 
namely, by a desire for religious or political 
freedom, or from a love of adventure. 
Naturally there will be leaders for this kind 
of enterprise; men who have distinguished 
themselves by their efforts to gain religious 
or political freedom, or by their proved skill 
in, or manifest fitness for, the conduct of 
adventure. 

It is for those who are urged by the third 
motive assigned for emigration—namely, po- 
verty—that leadership will be most required, 
and will most frequently be found wanting. 


I now proceed to discuss the third branch 
of the subject—namely, the relation of the 
colony to the parent state. 

There are five different conditions of this 
relation. 

1. When the colony is governed by a 
viceroy, and when the laws and customs of the 
mother-country, for the most part, prevail ; 
but when there is also a new code of laws, 
manners, and customs, having reference 
chiefly to the tenure of conquered lands and 
persons. Such were the colonies of Spain in 
the New World. Each colonist felt himself 
to be in all respects a Spaniard, and the idea 
of separate sovereignty would have been most 
repugnant to him. In such colonies it is 
needful to have distinguished men, and, if 
possible, the scions of great houses as vice- 
roys or governors. Accordingly we find that 
Spain sent out her Mendozas and her Guz- 
mans to govern her colonies. And it is 
especially to be noted that Spain lost her 
colonies, not so much from rebelliousness 
in the colonists as from decadence in the 
mother-country. If Spain had maintained 
the relative position which she held in the 
sixteenth century among the great powers of 
Europe, there is no reason whatever to think 
that she would have lost any one of her great 
colonies. 

2. Then there is that condition of a colony 


' which is complete in its union with the parent 


state—when the difference between the colo- 


into whatever part of the world they may | nist and the citizen at home is a difierence 


emigrate. 


We now come to the second branch of 
the subject—namely, colonization. Coloniza- 


| 


of distance only from the centre of govern- 
ment. There are few, if any, perfect instances 
of this condition of a colony ; but I would 
wish to impress upon the reader that there is 
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no reason in the nature of things why this | 
condition could not be originated and main- | 
tained... Modern ways and means all tend to 
render it more feasible. The swiftness of 
communication and the general assimilation 
of manners and habits in modern times are 
greatly in its favour. Probably, had it been 
more tried, it would have had more to say | 
for itself. I will hereafter return to a further | 
consideration of it. 

3. There is the transitional condition of a | 
colony, advancing from close adherence to the | 
parent state to almost entire independence of 
it. This is the state of many of our own colonies 
at present. They have legislative assemblies 
of their own. In all local matters they are 
almost predominant. ‘The acts, however, of 
these legislative assemblies are referred, for 
approval or disapproval, to the executive 
government of the mother-country ; and the 
action of that government upon these colonies 
must necessarily be of a most uncertain and 
vacillating character, embarrassing alike to 
the home government and the colonial legis- 
lature. The governors of these colonies are, 
it is true, appointed by the sovereign of the 
mother-country ; but these governors have, 
comparatively speaking, but little real power, 
and are at the mercy of legislative assem- 
blies, who regard them for the most part as 
foreigners. ‘There is no blame to anybody 
for this unpleasant state ot things. It is a_ 
transitional state, and must be accepted and 
dealt with as such, 

4. There is the condition of federation. 
Now federation may be of two kinds. There 
is the federation which exists only for the 
purposes of war, or, to put it more largely, for 
the purposes of dealing with foreign states. 
Again, there is the federation which is of a 
much more intimate kind, and such as that 
which prevails among the respective States of 
the great American Republic—a federation | 
in which a certain community of law, pri- 
vilege, and citizenship exists, and in which 
the several communities are knit together by 
common principles of thought and action. 
These communities may, or may not, have a 
central seat of government. ‘The principle 
of federation is the same in both cases. 

5. And lastly, there is the condition of a 
colony which has entirely separated itself from 
the mother-country, but as regards which | 
there are treaties and obligations which have | 
grown up during its state of colonial de- 
pendence, and which still make it differ very 
considerably from a foreign State in its rela- 
tions to its mother-country. 





I have been particular in distinguishing 
the various relations which may exist between 
a colony and a’ mother-country, because, it 
appears to me, that ‘the error on the part of 
the mother-country has often been tv consider 
one or other of these relations as the best 
imaginable relation, and to adopt what is 
called a general colonial policy, having for its 
object to bring all the colonies into this one 
relation to the mother-country. 

Of all the conditions of a colony, that 
which apparently has been considered the 
most difficult to bring into operation is the 
second that I have enumcrated—namely, 
where a complete junction or assimilation 
is effected. This has been generally thought 
to be impracticable. But things are often 
called impracticable’ merely because they 
cannot be immediately obtained, or not 
immediately without great difficulty. And 
those people are called practical men who 
look only to the immediate present—-a mis- 
take which has led to most of the greatest 


errors committed in the highest regions of 


political thought and endeavour. If states- 
men would only look at this matter without 
fear, without preconceived opinion, and with- 
out a horror of novelty, they would probably 
find that it would be possible to attach a 
colony to the mother-country in such a way 
as to produce nearly perfect assimilation. 
There is really no reason in the nature of 
things why a colony should inevitably fail to 
be represented in the mother-country—why 
there should not be colonists who might be 
members of the Imperial Parliament, who 
might be Privy Councillors and Peers, and 
who might have a fair share of the honours 
and rewards given to eminent men in the 
mother-country. 

This experiment has never been fully tried. 
There has hardly ever been a commencement 
made of the trial of any such experiment. 
Even the minor experiment has not been 
tried, of attaching a council to the Colonial 
Office, composed of eminent colonists return- 
ing to the mother-country fora certain period, 
or of persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in colonization, or of those who are 
versed in the study of colonies and colonial 
administration. We have a similar body 
connected with the affairs of India; but we 
have never given to our Colonial administra- 
tion the aid and the security which such a 
council would afford. 


I pass now to a new branch of the subject, 
to which, in my judgment, less thought has 
been given than to any other. The absence 
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of thought on this part of the subject.} as led 
to the greatest confusion... The point is this; 
That no effort has been. made to. distinguish 
between those. settlements. made by. the 
mother-country mainly for purposes of defence 
and offence, and those settlements which 
are veritable colonies. If you propose to 
abandon any one of those military settlements, 
as I will call them, you are immediately met by 
an outcry that you are desirous of abandon- 
ing our colonies, and are anxious, to restrict 
the limits of the empire. People do not seem 
to see that military and naval positions 
are one thing, and that colonies are another. 
The man who finds that £600,000 has been 
spent in one year upon a military or naval 


position which he believes to be untenable, | 


or, at any rate, which he believes not to be 
worth the money annually expended upon it, 
is classed with the dry political economist 
who is anxious to give up all colonies, as so 
many burdens upon the mother-country. 


Here comes in that word—that damag- | 


ing and jnjurious word-—unpractical, which 


is mostly applied to any man who looks | 
forward, and is not wholly absorbed by the | 


pressing questions of to-day, There is no- 
thing which requires more careful .investiga- 
tion, to be undertaken with all the lights of 
modern science, than a review of our military 
and naval stations of defence and offence, 
But this question is entirely independent of 
the question of colonial administration ; and, 


| works. 


Now frequently, in the present state 
of the law, it does not pay the author of an 
elaborate work to give the illustration to his 
book which it requires, on account of the 
fact that it is only from. the sale in the 
mother-country that the illustrations can be 
paid for. A map, or a diagram, or an 
engraving, which has. perhaps cost the author 
and the publisher ten pounds, is copied 
in a country with which we have.no. inter- 
national co] yright, for less than ten shillings, 
and is then introduced into our colonies. 
Accordingly, the author cannot afford to give 
many of. these illustrations; and, even in 
historical works, this is a great misfortune, 
and a great hindrance to the proper under- 
standing of history. If the colonies were 
thoroughly united to the mother-country, and 
partook the same law of copyright, the author 
could afford to produce a much better work. 
But, as it is, the colony is under separate laws 
of copyright, and takes its wretched reprints 
of books from some country which has 
ignored the claims of international copy- 
| right. 

| The writer has naturally taken, as an 
illustration, a matter as regards which he is 
peculiarly cognizant. But, doubtless, many 
much more important and grave matters 
would occur to a statesman, respecting which 
it would be desirable that legislation in the 
colony and the mother-country should be 
identical. 


perhaps, those persons who are most anxious | 


that these settlements of offence and defence 


should be overhauled by foreseeing states- 
men, are the persons most unwilling that any 
of our colonies should be rashly abandoned. 
At any rate, that is the feeling of the writer 
of this essay. 


I now proceed to show what advantages 
might be derived, both for the mother-country 
and the colony,,if the relation No. 2 of the 
colony to the mother-country were adopted, 
and there were a complete assimilation of 
purposes and interests as affecting the colony 
and the mother-country. 

‘Take, for instance, the copyright question. 
I should propose to make the law identical 
in the colony and the mother-country- as 
regards copyright. Few people know how 
great would be the gain derived from this 
identity. It is surely of great advantage to 
the world that good works in literature, art, 
and science should be produced, having all 
the aid that judicious illustration can give 
them. This statement, of course, especially 
applies to historical, artistic, and scientific 


The result of all the foregoing remarks is 
simply this—that statesmen should consider 
well the different causes which lead to emi- 
gration ; the different forms which coloniza- 
tion takes ; and the different relations which 
colonies may be made to assume towards the 
mother-country. That, then, these states- 
men should not bind themselves to any one 
principle of action as regards their dealing 
with their colonies ; that they should separate 
in their minds settlements for defence and 
offence from veritable colonies; and that, 
dealing with each colonial question sepa- 
rately, they should endeavour to make the 
best of their colonies, both for those colonies 
and for the mother-country, by adopting, 
after much consideration, and with set pur- 
pose, one or other of the various relations, 
herein-before described, of colonies to their 
mother-country. And while the conjoint wel- 
fare of the mother-country and the colony 
should be borne in mind, the mother-country 
should have more regard, as is the duty of a 
wise and loving parent, to the welfare of the 
colony than even to her own interests. 
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NCE on a time there walked a mariner, 
That had been shipwrecked, on a lonely shore, 
And the green water made a restless stir, 
And a great flock of mews sped on before. 
He had nor food nor shelter, for the tide 
Rose on the one, and cliffs on the other side. 


Brown cliffs they were; they seemed to pierce the sky, 
That was an awful deep of empty blue, 
Save that the wind was in it, and on high 
A wavering skein of wild-fowl tracked it through. 
He marked them not, but went with movement slow, 
Because his thoughts were sad, his courage low. 


His heart was numb, he neither wept nor sighed, 
But wearifully lingered by the wave, 

Until at length it chanced that he espied, 
Far up, an opening in the cliff,-a cave, 

A shelter where to sleep in his distress, 

And lose his sorrow in forgetfulness. 


With that he clambered up the rugged face 
Of that steep cliff that all in shadow lay, 
And, lo, there was a dry and home-like place, 

Comforting refuge for the cast away; 
And he laid down his weary, weary head, 
And took his fill of sleep till dawn waxed red. 


When he awoke, warm stirring from the south 
Of delicate summer air did sough and flow ; 
He rose, and wending to the cavern’s mouth, 
He cast his eyes a little way below, 
Where on the narrow ledges, sharp and rude, 
Preening their wings the blue rock-pigeons cooed. 


Then he looked lower and saw the lavender 
And sea-thrift blooming in long crevices, 
And the brown wallflower—April’s messenger, 
The wallflower marshalled in her companies. 
Then lower yet he looked adown the steep, 
And sheer beneath him lapped the lovely deep. 


The laughing deep ;—and it was pacified 
As if it had not raged that other day ; 
And it went murmuring in the morningtide 
Innumerable flatteries on its way, 
Kissing the cliffs, and whispering at their feet, 
With exquisite advancement and retreat. 


This when the mariner beheld he sighed, 
And thought on his companions lying low: 
But while he gazed with eyes unsatisfied 
On the fair reaches of their overthrow, 
Thinking it strange he only lived of all, 
But not returning thanks, he heard a call! 


A soft sweet call, a voice of tender ruth. 
He thought it came from out the cave. And, lo, 
It whispered, ‘‘ Man, look up!” But he, forsooth, 
Answered, “I cannot, for the long waves flow 
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Across my gallant ship, where sunk she lies 
With all my riches and my merchandise. 


‘* Moreover, I am heavy for the fate 
Of these my mariners drowned in the deep; 
I must lament me for their sad estate, 
Now they are gathered in their last long sleep. 
Oh! the unpitying heavens upon me frown, 
Then how should I look up ?—I must look down.” 


And he stood yet watching the fair green sea 
Till hunger reached him ; then he made a fire, 
A driftwood fire, and wandered listlessly 
And gathered many eggs at his desire, 
And dressed them for his meal, and then he lay 
And slept, and woke upon the second day. 


Whenas he said, ‘‘ The cave shall be my home ; 
None will molest me, for the brown cliffs rise 
Like castles of defence behind,—the foam 
Of the remorseless sea beneath me lies ; 
*Tis easy from the cliff my food to win— 
The nations of the rock-dove breed therein. 


‘* For fuel, at the ebb yon fair expanse 
Is strewed with driftwood by the breaking wave, 
And in the sea is fish for sustenance. 
I will build up the entrance of the cave, 
And leave therein a window and a door, 
And here will dwell and leave it nevermore.” 


Then even so he did; and when his task, 
Many long days being over, was complete ; 
When he had eaten, as he sat to bask 
In the red firelight glowing at his feet, 
He was right glad of shelter, and he said, 
“« Now for my comrades am I comforted.” 


Then did the voice awake and speak again ; 


It murmured, “ Man, look up!” but he replied, 


‘IT cannot. Oh, mine eyes, mine eyes are fain 
Down on the red wood-ashes to abide, 

Because they warm me.” Then the voice was still, 

And left the lonely mariner to his will. 


And soon it came to pass that he got gain. 
He had great flocks of pigeons which he fed, 
And drew great store of fish from out the main, 
And down from eider-ducks ; and then he said, 
“It is not good that I should lead my life 
In silence, I will take to me a wife.” 


He took a wife, and brought her home to him ; 
And he was good to her and cherished her, 

So that she loved him ; then when light waxed dim 
Gloom came no more; and she would minister 

To all his wants ; while he, being well content, 

Counted her company right excellent. 
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Held through a rapturous pause in wistful wise, 


Were full of flowers that he did play withal, 
To the sweet strangeness of those keen child-eyes.” 


But when he saw the boy o’ the golden lands, 


“ Her little life ! she thought, his little hands | And looked him in the face, he let them fall, 
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But once as on the lintel of the door 
She leaned to watch him while he put to sea, 
This happy wife, down-gaziny at the shore, 
Said sweetly, ‘‘ It is better now with me 
Than it was lately when I used to spin 
In my old father’s house beside the lin.” 


And then the soft voice of the cave awoke— 

The soft voice which had haunted it erewhile— 
And gently to the wife it also spoke, 

‘*Woman, look up!” But she, with tender guile, 
Gave it denial, answering, ‘* Nay, not so, 
For all that I should look on lieth below. 


“ The great sky overhead is not so good 
For my two eyes as yonder stainless sea, 
The source and yielder of our livelihood, 
Where rocks his little boat that loveth me.” 
This when the wife had said she moved away, 
And looked no higher than the wave all day. 


Now when the year ran out a child she bore, 

And there was such rejoicing im the cave 
As surely never had there been before 

Since first God made it. Then, full, sweet, and grave, 
The voice—** God’s utmost blessing brims thy cup, 
Oh, father of this child, look up, look up!” 


** Speak to my wife,” the mariner replied : 

*¢ T have much work—right welcome work ’tis true— 
Another mouth to feed.” And then it sighed, 

‘* Woman, look up!” She said, “* Make no ado, 
For I must needs look down, on anywise, 
My heaven is in the blue of these dear eyes.” 


The seasons of the year did swiftly whirl, 
They measured time by one small life alone : 
On such a day the pretty pushing pearl, 
That mouth they loved to kiss had sweetly shown, 
That smiling mouth; and it had made essay 
To give them names on such another day. 


And afterward his infant history, 
Whether he played with baubles on the floor, 
Or crept to pat the rock-doves pecking nigh, 
And feeding on the threshold of the door, 
They loved to mark, and all his marvellings dim, 
The mysteries that beguiled and baffled him. 


He was so sweet, that oft his mother said, 
‘« Oh, child, how was it that I dwelt content 
Before thou camest ? Blessings on thy head, 
Thy pretty talk it is so innocent, 
That oft for all my joy, although it be deep, 
When thou art prattling, I am like to weep.” 


Summer and winter spent themselves again, 
The rock-doves in their season bred, the cliff 
Grew sweet, for every cleft would entertain 
Its tuft of blossom, and the mariner’s skiff, 
Early and late, would linger in the bay, 
Because the sea was calm and winds away. 





The little child about that rocky height, 

Led by her loving hand who gave him birth, 
Might wander in the clear unclouded light, 

And take his pastime in the beauteous earth ; 
Smell the fair flowers in stony cradles swung, 
And see God’s happy creatures feed their young. 


And once it came to pass at eventi 'e, 
His mother set him in the cavern coor, 
And filled his lap with grain, and stood aside 
To watch the circling rock-doves soar, and so-r, 
Then dip, alight, and run in circling bands, 
To take the barley from his open hands. 





And even while she stood and gazed at him, 

And his graye fathe’s eyes upon him dwelt, 
They heard the tender voice, and it was dim, 

And seemed full softly in the air to melt ; 
‘* Father,”’ it murmured, ‘* Mother,” dying away, 
‘* Look up, while yet the hours are called to-day.” 


**T will,” the father answered, *‘ but not now ;” 
The mother said, ** Sweet voice, O speak to me 
At a convenient season.” And the brow 
Of the cliff began to quake right fear‘ully, 
There was a rending crash, and there did leap 
A riven rock and plunge into the deep. 


They said, ‘‘ A storm is coming ;” but they slept 
That night in peace, and thought the storm had 
passed, 
For there was not a cloud to intercept 
The sacred moonlight on the cradle cast ; 
And to his rocking boat at dawn of day, 
With joy of heart the mariner took his way. 


But when he mounted up the path at.night, 
Foreboding not of trouble or mischance, 
His wife came out into the fading light, 
And met him with a serious countenance ; 
And she broke out in tears and sobbings thick, 
“‘ The child is sick—my little child is sick !” 


They knelt beside him in the sultry dark, 
And when the moon looked in, his face was pale, 
And when the red sun, like a burning barque, 
Rose in a fog at sea, his tender wail 
Sank deep into their hearts, and piteously 
They fell to chiding of their destiny. 





The doves unheeded cooed that livelong day, 
Their pretty playmate cared for them no more ; 
The sea-thrift nodded, wet with glistening spray, 
None gathered it ; the long wave washed the shore ; 
He did not know, nor lift his eyes to trace, 
The new fall’n shadow in his dwelling-place, 


The sultry sun beat on the cliffs all day, 
And hot calm airs slept on the polished sea, 
The mournful mother wore her time away, 
Bemoaning of her helpless misery, 
Pleading and plaining, till the day was done, 
** Oh, look on me, my love, my little one! 
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« What aileth thee, that thou dost lie and moan ? 
Ah, would that I might bear it in thy stead!” 
The father made not his forebodings known, 
But gazed, and in his secret soul he said, 
‘«‘] may have sinned, onvsin waits punishment, 
But as for him, sweet blameless innocent, 


«*‘ What has he done that he is stricken down ? 
Oh, it is hard to see him sink and fade, 
When I, that ¢ounted him my dear life’s crown, 
So willingly have worked while he has played ; 
That he might sleep, have risen, come storm, come 
heat, 
And thankfully would fast that he might eat!” 


My God, how short our happy days appear ! 

How long the sorrowful! They thought it long, 
The sultry morn that brought such evil cheer, 

And sat, and wished, and’sighed for evensong ; 
It came, and cooling wafts about him stirred, 
Yet when they s; oke he answered not a word. 


‘“‘ Take heart,” they cried, but their sad hearts sank 
low 
When he would moan and turn his iestless head, 
And wearily the lagging morns would go, 
And nights while they sat watching by his bed, 
Until a storm came up with wind and rain, 
And lightning ran along the troubled main. 


Ovcr their heads the mighty thunders brake, 
Leaping and tumbling down from rock to rock ; 
Then burst anew and made the cliffs to quake 
As they were living things and fe:t the shcck ; 
The wailing sea to sob as if in pain, 
And all the midnight vault to ring again. 


A lamp was burning in the mariner’s cave, 
But the blue lightning flashes made it dim ; 
And when the mother heard those thunders rave, 
She took her little child to cherish him ; 
She took him in her arms, and on her breast 
Full wearily she courted him to rest, 


And soothed him long until the storm was spent, 
And the last thunder peal had died away, 
And stars were out in all the firmament. 
Then did he cease to moan, and slumbering lay, 
While in the welcome silence, pure and deep, 
The care-worn parents sweetly fell asleep. 


And in a dream, enwrought with fancies thick, 

The mother thought she heard the rock-doves coo 
(She had forgotten that her child was sick), 

And she went forth their morning meal to strew; 
Ther. over all the cliff with earnest care, 
She sought her child, and, lo, he was not there ! 


But she was not afraid, though long she sought 
And climbed the cliff, and set her feet in grass, 

Then reached a river, broad and ull, she thought, 
And at its brink he sat. Alas! alas! 

For one stood near him, fair and undefiled, 

An innocent, a marvellous man-child. 





In garments white as wool, and, oh, most fair, 
A rainbow covered him with mystic light ; 
Upon the warméd grass his feet were bare ; 
And as he breathed, the rainbow in her sight, 
In passions of clear crimson, trembling lay, 
With gold and violet mist made fair the day. 


Her little life! she thought, his little hands 
Were full of flowers that he did play withal; 
But when he saw the boy o’ the golden lands, 
And looked him in the face, he let them fall, 
Held through a rapturous pause in wistful wise, 
To the sweet strangeness of those keen child-eyes. 


*‘ Ah, dear and awful God, who chastenest me, 
How shall my soul to this be reconciled ? 
It is the Saviour of the world,”’ quoth she, 
«¢ And to my child He cometh as a child.” 
Then on her knees she fell by that vast stream— 
Oh, it was sorrowful, this woman’s dream ! 


For, lo, that Elder Child drew nearer now, 
Fair as the light, and purer than the sun. 
The calms of heaven were brooding on his brow, 
And in his arms He took her little one, 
Her child, that knew her, but with sweet demur 
Drew back, nor held his hands to come to her. 


With that in mother-misery sore she wept— 
“©() Lamb of God, I love my child so mucH! 
He stole away to thee while we two slept, 
But give him back, for Thou hast many such-* 
And as for me I have but one. O deign, 
Dear Pity of God, to give him me again! ” 


His feet were on the river. Oh, his feet 
Had touched the river now, and it was great; 
And yet He hearkened when she did entreat, 
And turned in quietness as He would wait— 
Wait till she looked upon Him ; and, behold, 
There lay a long way off a city of gold. 


Like to a jasper and a sardine stone, 

Whelmed in the rainbow stood that fair man-chi!d, 
Mighty and innocent, that held her own, 

And as might be his manner atrhome, he smiled; 
Then while she looked and looked, the vision brake, 
And all amazed she started up awake. 


And, lo, her little child was gone indeed ! 
The sleep that knows no waking he had slept, 
Folded to heaven’s own heart; in rainbow brede 
Clothed and made glad, while they two mourned 
and wept : 
But in the drinking of their bitter cup 
The sweet voice spoke once more, and sighed, 
** Look up!” 


They heard, and straightway answered, ‘‘ Even so: 
For what abides that we should look on here ? 

The heavens are better than this earth below, 
They are of more account, and far more dear. 

We will look up, for all most sweet and fair, 

Most pure, most exccllent, is garnered there.” 


September, 1863. 
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A PAPER, written by Mr. John Holling- 
shead, appeared in the columns of this 
periodical some few years ago,* in which 
that gentleman lucidly related certain facts 
he had collected regarding the dealings 
of what he called with sorrowful truthfulness 
the “Poor Man’s Banker,” and the needy 
clients of that financial personage. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to say that the Poor 
Man’s Banker is better known amongst his 
constituents under the significant denomina- 
tion of “ My Uncle,” and amongst the public 
generally as the “ Pawnbroker.” Several new 
revelations have been made since Mr. Hol- 
lingshead’s article appeared, and the evidence 


given before a Committee of the House of | 


Commons, in June and July of the present 
year (1870), has thrown a vivid light on the 
operations of pawnbroking in Great Britain 
and Ireland. I purpose in this paper to give, 
in a narrative form, such a synopsis of the 
facts adduced before the Committee referred 
to, as will show the action of the existing law 
on the subject without bewildering the reader 
with technical details. 

At the very outset of the hearing the se- 
cretary of the Liverpool Pawnbrokers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that the Act of Parliament by 
which the interest on pledged goods is fixed 
was systematically evaded, and that he himself 
had evaded it in self-defence, and that when a 
farthing should be legally charged, a half- 
penny was almost invariably substituted. 
The condition of the people who are in the 
habit of pledging their goods in Liverpool 
will be understood from the computation 
that of 9,088,000 pledges received in the 
course of a year, 4,500,000 were for 2s. 
and under. Only 50,454 were for sums 
over 42s. The change in the fashions of 
wearing apparel have affected the trade con- 
siderably ; and it is to this, more than any- 
thing else, that must be attributed the request 
of the Pawnbrokers’ Association that the 
time after the expiry of which goods pledged 
are forfeited, should be reduced to six months 
instead of twelve. “We suffer,” said the 
Secretary of the Liverpool Association, ‘more 
frém moths than we used to do, and I expect 
from the same cause that deleterious materials 
are used in the manufacture of goods.” The 
proportion of the whole quantity of goods 
which are forfeited at the end of twelve months 
varies now from five to ten per cent. Some 
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few years ago it was four and a half per cent., 
so that of late years it must have rapidly in- 
| creased. Very many more fashionable people 
—I am speaking on the authority quoted 
above—pledge goods now than was the case 
fifteen or twenty years ago ; the very poorest 
people now purchase fashionable and flimsy 
articles to wear. 

Perhaps one of the most shocking con- 
siderations suggested by the facts of which I 
am speaking is, the Act of Parliament speci- 
fies twelve years and upwards as the age of 
children from whom pledges may be taken ; 
in London and Liverpool local acts make it 
sixteen. In several towns the Act is con- 
stantly contravened by pawnbrokers, who 
open on some mornings as early as six o’clock, 
instead of seven, the legal hour. The pro- 
position that the trade made most profit from 
“low pledges,” as they are called, was 
strongly denied. And then followed the 
significant assertion, that the whole of the busi- 
ness done under the Act of Parliament ts unpro- 
fitable. THow then, it may be asked, do 
pawnbrokers make their profit? The reply 
given by themselves is, that their profit on 
sale stock, such as plate, jewellery, and fancy 
goods, is about twenty-eight per cent., whilst 
six per cent. represents the return on pawn- 
broking capital. But I do not find any ex- 
planation of the profit obtained by those who 
| have not such an independent business as 
would imply the possession of sale stock. 

A question was put to a witness in the fol- 
lowing form: “ You stated that a sixpenny 
article ought to pay as minimum 13d. every 
time it was pledged ; are you aware that that 
comes to ¢hirteen hundred per cent.?” ‘The 
answer is so ingenious that it may be safely 
inferred that pawnbrokers are able to use the 
weapon of fallacy with considerable skill. 
Seldom, perhaps, has the same number of 
words contained more sophistry than the 
following brief answer: “‘ That may be,” said 
the witness, “but z is not a question which 
has anything to do with percentage.” 

The difficulties which pawnbrokers have 
to encounter in trying to carry out that por- 
tion of the Act by which the rate of profit on 
pledges is regulated, were illustrated by 
several examples. It was stated that persons 
in the trade were pestered “ with months and 
parts of months, and fractions of moneys, 
which no fellow could understand.” “Ii I 
say to a customer,” says one of the committee 
of the Manchester Association, “‘‘ The charge 
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for a 3s. pledge for five months is 3d.,’ he 
will say, ‘What! five months for 3¢.! How 
much is thata month?’ ‘I cannot explain 
how much it is a month; it is 3¢. for five 
months, you must take it for granted that it 
is 3¢@.” ‘Oh, but I want to know how much 
it is a month,’ ‘Well, I cannot tell you.’ 
‘Well, then, if you cannot tell me, you must 
be charging me wrong. I can understand, if 
you tell me that it is a halfpenny a month, 
for five months that would amount to 24d.’ 
They would say, and have said, ‘If it is a 
penny a month, I can understand that, 
five months would be 5d. then;’ but five 
months for 3d. is beyond their comprehen- 
sion, and they go away dissatisfied.” He 
cited a case in which an informer summoned 
a pawnbroker for an infringement of the Act 
of Parliament for charging 12d. for a month 
and a half’s interest on 4s. The question 
what should be legal interest seems to have 
puzzled the magistrate and the magistrate’s 
clerk. The legal interest on 4s. for a month 
and a half would be about seven-eighths of a 
penny. That would seem a little difficulty 
to reckon, but half of the seven-eighths came 
to be reckoned. In the result the magistrate 


decided that, though he had gone carefully 
through the matter, he could not specify the 
exact sum which the man should have paid, 


and so the case was dismissed. The fixed 
rate to cover all charges as well as interest, 
was also condemned. 

“ All things,” as was truly said by a face- 
tious commentator on the law, “are not of 
the same kind.” One person may bring a 
wedding-ring, another a watch, another a box- 
full of clothes, and another, it was suggested, 
might pledge a ladder. It was urged that a 
wedding-ring or a watch could be put in a 
safe, but if such things as feather beds are 
pawned, a porter should be kept to remove 
them from the place. Supposing a feather 
bed were pledged for 1os., the amount allowed 
per month for that sum would be 2d., and if 
it were simply carried up-stairs and down 
again, nobody would do it for less than a 
shilling. Such goods are therefore frequently 
refused. One authority, adopting a rather 
curious mede of argumentation, puts his 
objection to the hard and fast line of interest 
for goods of every description thus: “A man 
might bring me a bag of mussels in the 
morning, and say, ‘I am hard up this morn- 
ing, and I have nothing else to pledge but 
this bag of mussels.’ I cannot take the 
mussels in pledge, because if I do I must 
keep them twelve months, and I dare not 
keep a bag of mussels for that space of time ; 


but if I could have a memorandum stating 
that I might lend him 3s. on condition that 
he would redeem the bag the same night, or 
that I should have the power of selling them 
| then, I might take it, and he might take the 
money that he pledged his mussels for and 
| buy water-cresses, or oysters, or oranges. But 
\if this cannot be dore, he will leave his 
| mussels at home, and go to the beer-house to 
get a pint of beer, and go to sleep and wait 
till the time came for selling them, whereas, 
| probably, by borrowing some money on them 
| he might do good.” ‘This theory must have 
| opened the eyes of those before whom it was 
given; and probably a new phase of our 
| social life was revealed to right honourable 
| and honourable gentlemen when it was indi- 
|cated that the dainties in which certain 
classes of the people indulge are water- 
cresses, oysters, and oranges. 
The changes of fashion appear to constitute 
one of the principal reasons why the existing 
| law regarding the time of deposit should be 
altered. In the cases of dresses, mantles, 
| coats, and waistcoats, the change after twelve 
-months is complete both in material and 
shape, and consequently people will not re- 
_deem them. The fluctuations in any staple 
' commodity also affects the profits of the trade 
| considerably. During the cotton famine, for 
| instance, pawnbrokers found that goods went 
| up in price very rapidly. People who had 
pledged things previously then began to ask 
for an extra advance on them. If they were 
| refused, they redeemed them and pledged 
| them elsewhere for a larger sum. ‘The pawn- 
| brokers allege that they were in no way bene- 
fited by the increase in the value of goods, 
inasmuch as people either sold their interest 
in the things by selling the tickets, or they 
redeemed and sold them at a higher price. 

If the pawnbroker’s hand be against the 
poor man, it is only fair to say, that the hands 
of others are against him. Some curious 
instances may be cited of the means taken to 
deceive those to whom things are taken to be 
pledged. Watches are got up with gold rims 
and a brass body. When the principal or 
his assistant tests the quality of the metai by, 
say, aquafortis, he generally puts it on the 
rim of the watch, so that he may trequently 
assume that that is all gold which has only a 
few pennyweights of the precious metal in it. 
Then there is a class of persons called 
duffers, who buy old clothes and alter them. 
Old coats, which have had the wings of the 
collars “ let in” with new cloth, and the rest 
of them re-bound, are represented as almost 
new. ‘They are washed over with a solution 
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of logwood and copperas, and then rubbed | witness, whose forte appears to be rhetorical 
over with a brush with oil init. After they | illustration, an act of a prohibitive kind was 
have been in “ pop” for twelve months, how- | passed for the suppression of pawnbrokers’ 
ever, one part of them is black and the other | illegal establishments ; but, says this Lanca- 
blue. shire luminary, “ It has dealt with the thing 
In the town of Salford, where commerce is | in a negative form, and it has said, ‘ You 
as prosperous probably as in any other part | shall not do a certain thing: you shall not 
of England, it is the practice for people to | take in this bag of mussels; you shall not 
pledge their clothes on Monday morning and | take in this rain-tub; you shall not take in 
redeem them on Saturday night. ‘These are | this three-storied ladder; you shall not take 
what are called regular pledges. “If,” says | in this feather bed, or this chest of drawers, 
the member of the Manchester Pawnbrokers’ | or this hand-cart, unless you look on it as a 
Committee already referred to, “ if you took | pawnbroking transaction, and charge accord- 
those out of a pawnbroker’s business, I do ing to the pawnbroking rates.” ‘“ Those 
not think he would care very much about the | people,” continues this voluntary elucidator 
rest: at least he should not in a manufactur- | of statute law, “who have such things to 
ing town like Salford.” There can be snobbery pledge, must pledge them, or else sutter a 
even in pawnbroking, and this respectable | great deal of injury, and so they go to the 
inhabitant of the borough of Salford says, with | illicit pawnbroker.” He then endeavours to 
exquisite superciliousness, “ We do not care | adduce another instance of his power of 
about destitute customers, those people who | illustration, and represents how he logically 
are coming down, and gradually descending | prostrated a butcher who had the audacity to 
and descending, who begin with pledging | say that pawnbrokers were making large 
their plate, and end perhaps with pledging | profits. “I said to him,” says Mr. May, “ ‘You 
their shoes—these are not the people we have bought a sheep for 30s, would you like 
want. We want people who pay us regularly, | to have all the trouble with that sheep and 
from week to week. In fact, our trade is a | sell it at the end of a month or five weeks for 
regular one, and our profit is got where the | 30s. 6¢.?’” Mirabile dictu, the blue book does 
money is /ent and lent again, and not from | not state that the committee burst out into 
the person who wants to get the money and | a chorus of laughter, or that any honourable 
leave the goods. In point of fact, the people member suggested an objection to the theory 
whom we like and whom we get are workmen | adduced. it may, however, be remarked that 
in regular work and with decent wages.” 'a sheep in the enjoyment of a moderate 
Then this really fascinating logician goes | degree of health will entail more expense on 
on to say that he does not consider the price | its keeper for a month than a bundle of baby- 
of the ticket a sufficient charge to cover the | linen, or, to take one of Mr. May’s examples, 
expenses of receiving the pledge and issuing | “ a three-storied ladder.” 
the ticket. And why? Because—he urges | Returning to the subject of aristocratic 
his point with a fallacy to which we must | patrons, Mr. May gives the following example: 
allow at least the merit of ingenuity —2¢ (the “Take the case of a shoemaker. A shoe- 
charge for the ticket) is for the appraisement of | maker brings a pair of shoes to me, and he 
the goods. This has a similar cogency with | pledges those shoes for the sake of getting 
the assertion of Mr. Hardake referred to pre- | the leather and materials to make another 
viously, that 13¢. paid every time a sixpenny | pair of shoes, perhaps. When he has done 
article is pledged—supposing it to be pledged | that, he pledges that pair of shoes, and he 
regularly every week—represented 1,300 per | gets the materials to buy another pair, and so 
cent. | on. If he makes five or six pairs of shoes, 
The facetious successors of the Medici| the pawnbroker has those shoes in pledge, 
apparently cannot understand—manifestly | and on Saturday a man can come and take 
they will not admit—that when a man under- | the shoes to the shoe market and sell them 
takes a business of considerable extent, it is | for a proper price ; and then he is able to go 
generally supposed that he employs persons | on again ; and he comes back again, perhaps, 
to assist him, and that these assistants have | at the beginning of the next week.” Here 
to be fed and paid. | we may leave Mr. May, whose marvellous 
This witness—whose theories of political | power of inventive illustration has probably 
and commercial economy belong to a school | raised him to a high position amongst those 
anterior to the time of Adam Smith—stated | modern Lombards who represent in our day 
that iat pawnbroking was still carried on in | the ancient glories of the Medici. 
Salford and Manchester. ‘Then, pursues this | THOMAS FRANCIS O'DONNELL. 









































